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ASCARIS.  AsCARIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Vermes: 
^^"E\D  ^^^^  Rig'idulL  Generic  character;  body  elongated, 
round,  often  attenuated  at  the  extremities;  three 
▼alves  at  the  anterior  extremity.  Mouth  terminal^ 
minute,  covered  by  the  valves. 

The  numerous  species  of  which  this  genus  ifl  com- 
posed, inhabit  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  living 
upon  the  mucus  which  lines  their  internal  surface. 
The  three  valves  at  the  mouth,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinctive  generic  character,  appear  to 
perform  the  office  of  lips,  to  assist  the  animal  in  fixing 
itself  to  the  surface,  and  in  sucking  its  nourishment. 
They  are  found  not  only  in  the  intestines  of  man, 
and  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  but  in  those 
also  of  reptiles,  and  even  of  other  worms.  The  sexes 
are  distinct  and  the  female  is  oviparous.  The  most 
important  species,  because  the  only  one  which  infects 
the  human  body,  is  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  A.  ver- 
mkularis  of  Linnaeus  being  referred  to  the  genus 
Ozyurus.  Ascaris  lumbricoides  is  not  less  than  from  6 
inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
shining,  and  somewhat  hard  and  rigid  in  its  structure. 
ASCEND,  "\     Ascendo,  from  ad,  and  scando, 

Ascb'ndant,  n.  J  (of  uncertain  etymology)  to  go 
AscE^NDANT,  odj,  F  up  to.  lu  Wiclif,  To  stigh  up. 
Asce'ndancy,  >To  go,  come,  move  upwards, 
AscB^NSioN,  I  to  climb,  to  mount,  to  rise,  to 

AscE^NSivE,  I  become  higher,  more  elevated, 

Ascb'nt.  ^superior. 

By  natare  he  knew  eche  ascentinun  ^ 

Of  the  eqainoctia]  in  thilke  tonn ; 
For  whan  degrees  fiftene  were  ascended. 
Than  crew  he,  tliat  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonnes  Prettes  Taie,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

Eneas  and  vnsUly  Dido  baith  toay 
To  forest  grathis  in  hundng  faith  to  wend, 
T6  marrow  als  fast  as  Titan  dois  ascend^ 
And  ouer  the  warld  gan  his  hemes  spred. 

Douglas  Eneados,  book  !▼.  p.  104. 
VOL.  XVIII. 


Aneas  now,  and  wretched  Dido  eke  ASCEND. 

To  the  forest  a  hunting  minde  to  wende  *-  ,  -^ 

To  mome,  as  soon  as  Titbn  shall  ascend. 
And  with  his  beames  hath  ouerspred  the  world. 

Surrey, 

He  kept  his  patient  a  fnl  gret  del 
In  houres  by  Iris  m'Agike  naturel. 
Wei  coude  ne  fortunen  the  ascendant 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

He  loketh  the  coniunctions. 

He  loketh  the  recepcions, 

His  signe,  his  houre,  his  eucendent. 

And  (kaweth  fortune  of  his  assent. 

Gower,     Con,  Am,  book  yi. 

I  made  a  sermoun  of  alle  thingis  that  ihcsus  bigan  to  do  and  to 
tcche  into  the  dai  of  his  ascencioun,  in  which  he  commaundide  bi 
the  hooli  goost  to  hise  spostlis  whiche  he  hadde  chosnn. 

IFtWi/.     Dedis  of  Afoslis,  eh.  i. 

He  commaunded  his  brother,  L.  Manlins,  from  the  south-west 
to  get  up  the  hill,  as  the  place  would  permit  with  safetie,  giving 
him  in  charge  that  if  he  met  with  any  daungerous  places,  stcepe 
and  hard  of  ascent,  that  hee  should  not  wrestle  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  nor  strive  against  things,  which  to  force  and 
overcome  were  unpossible.  Hollands  lAvy, 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
The  fiend  by  easle  ascent,  or  aggravate 
^  His  sad  ezdusion  from  the  dores  of  bliss. 

Milton* s  Par,  Lost,  book  iii. 

On  the  morow  being  the  third  dai  of  January,  and  Saturday,  in 
a  fayre  playne  on  black  heth,  more  ncrer  the  foote  of  shoters  hyl 
then  the  ascendent  of  the  hyll  called  black  heth  hyl,  was  pitched 
a  riche  cloth  of  gold.  HaU,    Henry  the  VIII, 

Here's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  trading  on  his  heeles : 
To  whom  he  sung  in  rude  harsh  sonnding  rimes, 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension  day  at  noone. 
Your  Highness  should  deliuer  vp  your  crowne. 

Shaheipear€*s  King  John,  fol.  15. 

Hee  hath  deserued  worthily  of  his  country,  and  his  assent  is 
not  by  such  easie  degrees  as  those,  who  hauing  bcene  supple  and 
courteous  to  the  people.  Shakespeare* s  Coriolanus,  fol.  10. 
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ASCEND.      Tlie  cartilaginous  kind,  (of  fishes)  whicb,  by  what  artifice  thej 
—         poize  themaelyes,  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  and  continue 
ASCEN-    in  what  depth  of  water,  they  list,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 
SION.  \  Ray  on  the  CreaHon, 

So  likewise  in  the  year  we  observe  the  cold  to  augment,  when 
the  dati  htpa  U>  hoaermBj  though  the  awi  be  tbea  ■sbsimii>%  and 
returning  fimm^  wnter  tropick. 

Brown*s  Vulgar  IBrron, 

Sweet  Toices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 

Dry  den* s  Faik^ 

Arimant,    Madam,  you  have  a  strange  ascendant  gun'dy 
You  use  me  like  a  courser,  spurr'd  and  rein'd: 
If  I  fly  out,  my  fierceness  you  command. 
Then  sooth,  and  gently  stroke  me  with  your  hand. 

Dryden*s  Aursngt^TiAe* 

Who  can  observe  the  vapours  to  ascend^  especially  from  the 
sea,  meet  above  in  clouds,  and  fall  again  after  condensation,  and 
not  understand  this  to  be  a  kind  of  distillation  in  order  to  dear 
the  water  of  its  grosser  salts,  and  then  by  raias  mid  dews  to 
supply  the  fountains  and  rivers  with  fresh  and  wholesome  liquor. 
WoUaston's  ReUgion  <^  Nature, 

This  (Laud,  Bishop  of  London)  was  the  man  who  acquired  so 
great  an  ascendant  over  Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility 
of  his  temper,  into  a  conduct  which  proved  so  fktai  to  liimself 
and  to  his  kingdoms.  Hume*s  History  of  England, 

In  the  first  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  constantly  employed  to 
open  and  shut  alternately  the  communicaUon  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder,  accordmg  as  the  piston  either  ascended  or  de- 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  • 


That  predominant  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity, 
maintaining  an  absolute  ascendency  in  the  mind,  in  all  Umes  and 
upon  all  occasions,  wli&ch  the  Plalmist  attributes  to  his  heavenly 
King,  has  belonged  to  none  that  ever  won  an  earthly  ciown. 

lUrsloy's  0ermons. 


Bra  tU'd  hiscyes} 
Turning,  he  bade  the  multitude  without 
Ascend  the  ranpcfftt  they  his  vuioe  obcj'4, 
Ftot  cUmb*d  the  vall»  yart  pour'a  kito  the  gale. 

Cowper's  JUad,  book  zH. 

Themistocles  now  entered.    At  his  loelk 
Which  earry^d  strange  ascendancy,  a  spell 
Controlling  nature,  was  the  youdi  abaah'd. 

Qiooos^s  AiAm^id,  book  ziv. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostlei  oontlnne  the  history  of  ow  rdigion 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  Porien^  Lectntos,  v.  1. 

Ascendant,  is  that  portioa  of  the  heavens  which 
asoeads  above  the  horizon  In  the  east.  In  astro- 
logy it  signifies  the  horoscope,  that  i«,  the  star 
ascending  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  the  question 
IS  put,  or  the  person  is  bom;  and  in  Ae  latter  case  it  is 
gopposed  to  have  an  influence  on  his  character  and 
destiny.  From  Uiis  arises  the  signification  which  the 
word  bears  in  a  moral  sense,  as  such  a  one  htu  the 
tueendani  over  another,  meaning  thai  he  posaessea 
a  certain  superiority,  from  some  cause  not  to  be  de- 
fined. Ascendant  is  also  used  in  genealogical  in- 
quiries, denoting  aoetttors,  those  ascending,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  deseending  line. 

AacKNPiNo,  is  used  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  bo- 
tany, and  nmisic;  all  which  see.  In  the  first  it  is 
applied  to  the  vessels  which  carry  the  bk>od  upwands. 
In  the  second,  to  those  stars,  or  degrees,  rirfng  above 
the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator.  In  botany 
it  denotes  such  leaves,  &c.  as  grow  first  horizontally 
and  afterwards  are  inclined  upwards :  and  ascending 
harmony  in  muaic  is  modulating  by  $ths. 

Ascension,  in  astronomy  is  right  and  6bUque, 
Right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  is  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rises  with  the  sun,  or  star,  in  a  right 


sphere.  Oblique,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  aries,  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  rises  together  with  a  star  in 
an  oblique  sphere. 

ASCENSION  Dat^  conunonly  called  Holy  Thurs- 
day. A  lectivd  of  the  chnrch  of  England  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  wliich  our  Saviour  ascended 
into  Heaven.  It  is  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  the  Sunday  but  one  before  Whitsunday. 
On  this  day  (says  Wheatley)  our  blessed  Saviour 
publicly  ascended,  with  our  human  nature,  into 
heaven,  and  presented  it  to  God,  who  placed  it  at 
his  own  right  hand,  and,  by  the  reception  of  those 
first  fruits,  .saactifiod  ihe  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Ascensional  diffeebnce,  is  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  any  point  in  the 
heavens ;  or  it  is  the  space  of  time  any  of  the  planets 
rise  or  set  before  or  after  the  sixth  hour,  from  the 
time  of  their  coming  to  the  meridian.    See  Asxao- 

NOHT. 

Ascension,  Isle  of*  An  island  between  Africa  and 
BrazH,  so  called  from  having  been  discovered  on  Holy 
Thursday,  in  the  year  1508.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  six  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  circumference, 
mountainous,  sandy  and  barren.  From  the  quantity 
of  ashes  and  heaps  c^  black  cavernous  stone,  which 
resembles  the  common  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Iceland, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  volcanic.  ''  It  is 
a  barren  place  (says  captain  Beeckman,  who  visited 
it  in  I7IB)  not  inhabited,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
formerly  on  fire,  a  great  part  of  the  rocks  being  burnt 
to  a  pumice.**  Captain  Cooke  touched  there  in  1775< 
He  says  not  a  shrub  or  plant  is  to  be  seen  for  several 
miles,  and  nothing  to  be  found  but  stones  and  sand, 
or  rather  sla£^s  and  ashes.  A  high  mountun  at  the 
south-east  ena  of  the  isle,  called  the  Green  Mountain, 
seems  to  be  left  in  its  original  state,  and  to  have  escaped 
the  eeneral  destruction.  Its  soU  is  a  kind  of  white 
xnarH  which  yet  retains  its  vegetative  qualities,  and 
produces  a  kind  of  purslain>  spurge,  and  one  or  two 
grasses,  a  supply^  however  scanty,  which  is  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  considerable  number  of  goats.  The 
island  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  b  much  frequented  by  the  homeward 
bound  ships  from  India,  who  take  in  turtle  and  sea- 
fowl.  These  are  found  in  great  abtmdance,  particu- 
larly the  former,  which  are  peculiariy  large  and  fine^ 
and  to  be  taken  from  January  to  June,  when  they 
come  thither  for  the  sole  puipose  of  depositing  their 
<^gs.  See  Beeckman's  Voyage  to  Borneo,  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 171s,  p.  800.  Cooke's  Forage  rouftd  the  World, 
4to.  1777.  p.  272. 

ASCBRTA^IN,  '\  Fr.  Jcertener ;  from  Ad,  and 
AacBETA^XNiCENT.  J  cerhim,  finom  cemo,  cretum;  fnom 
the  Greek  Kpww,  to  separate,  to  distinguish,  to  de- 
cide. To  be  or  make  sure  or  certain ;  to  be  or  nuike 
surely  or  certainly  known  3  to  determine,  to  esta- 
blish. 

My  bands  to  hesnen  1  UUU  and  ptmy^  and  giftes  an4  off 'riogs 

In  fires  to  tbem  I  threw  ;  and  all  mj  doty  doaa  with  cave, 
Anfeftbea  /  lUMrlflta*  then,  and  himdedare  the  caaa. 

JSneidas,  by  Thos.  Phaer,  book  iii. 


ASCEN- 
SION. 

ASCER. 
TAIN. 


In  wbiche  tyaw,  and  loeae  after,  whenof  the  tymt  is  nat  duely 
aseertayned,  dyad  the  totmtaaed  kpagt  Lowya  auraaBaed  nought 
doynge,  wban  he  had  raygned,  after  awosl  wiylecit  viii  yeres. 
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tenynge  alUr  Um  a  toiie,  iiHBtd  CUriyi . 
1  vfm^ 


Ncceanvy  it  b  that  both  good  and  baddo  knew  it    The  ftiith- 
full  to  he  asMortened  that  their  finaU  redemption  ia  at  hande,  to 
btiim.    Tb»  vttlMChfiiU  to  hana  luawiiBdgB  that  their 
rianoViunofy  thatHiey  may  aapantand  beiavad. 

Aa  aBa»M  «tB  Moe  to  range  the  woods  and  plaioa  in  common, 
like  their  fellow  anunab,  if  they  erer  did  so,  aa  soon  as  societies 
wera  formed,  and  in  those  societies  a  dirision  of  property  was 
made,  natiii«»  that  led  them  to  assign,  led  then  to  asctritUm 


Bottnffiroh^9  Kuay  «»  Human  Knowledge. 

Fools  only  eafsge  on  h.  indden*  withoot  lucertmiMng  the 
strength  of  their  enemy. 

Sir  Wmrnm  Jonef  mtopadUu, 

Bb  tflOa  nSfe  that  the  posiUve  ajonrlmrawa/  of  its  limits,  and 
ito  saeurity  firom  invasion,  were  among  the  causes  for  which  cinl 
aode^  ilself  haa  bean  iBBtitnted. 

Burke  on  the  RevoiuHon  in  France.. 

To  what  common  nse  «r  wantof  tba  i 


kind,  a  provision  so 
univeml  (ue.  the  antMBs)  is  anhsenrisnt,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained :  and  it  has  nai  been,  ascertained,  because  it  admita 
not  of  a  dear,,  or  rmrf  probahle  oompadaoa,  with  any  organs 
whkh.  we.  pnssran  onnelves,  or  with  the  organs  of  animab  which 
jttemble  ourselres,  in  their  functions  and  faculties,  or  with  which 
we  are  better  acquamted  tiian  we  are  witii  inaecta.  We  want  a 
ground  of  anatogyw  Pkkf*9  Tkeoiogf. 

ASCETERIUM,  a  name  sometimes  given  in  old 
wriiiogs  to  a  monastery.    The  coU^^  of  the  &iae- 
,nm,  or  undertakers^  founded  by  the  emperor  Anaa* 
tasius,  was  so  called.    This  consisted  of  eight  monks 
and  three  acolythists»  whose  occupation  was  one  of 
moat  active  employment^  namely  that  of  continually 
burying  the  dead. 
ASCETICK,  «.^      ^AjfairriKof,  from  Atncdw,  to  ex- 
AscE^TiGK,  a4/,    >  ercise.    It  is  applied  by  the  GredL 
AacE^TicisM.      J  fathers   to    those    who    exercise 
thenuelves  iuj  who  employ  themselves  va,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things: 
and  for  that  purpose,  separate  themselves  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

AniMiiy  de  Garfab .  waa  bora  at  Seril  in  Spain,  educated  there 
liom  hia  childhaod  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  at 
leogth  an  ascetic,  but  whether  a  monk  or  fryer,  I  know  not. 

Wood.    Athene  Oxonienut, 

Ooc  calling  the»fbre  doth  require  great  industry^  and  the  bu^ 
siness  of  it  consequently  is  well  represented  by  those  perform- 
anaea*  which  demand  the  greatest  intention,  and  bborious  acti- 
vity; it  is  styled  exercise;  agonistic  and  ascetic ;  exercise. 


Ide  (Bishop  Buraet)  resolved  to  live  in  a  more  retired  manner, 
than  he  had  done  hMieito ;  and  abatescting  hiasaelf  from  all  mixt 
company,  confining  hiaaaalf  whotty  to  stody  and  the  dniies  of  his 
fiinrtlan.  ha  aMeead  into  such  an  ascetic  course,  as  had  well 
mA  put  an  end  to  hia  life. 

The  Ufe  of  Bishop  Burnet. 

The  Aseeiies,  who  obeyed  the  afaanrd  and  rigid  pracapCa  of  the 
goapely  wen  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  represents 
man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  re- 
nounced the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  age ;  abjured  the 
nae  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  or  marriage ;  chastised  their  bodhf, 
Mottiftad^^  aActiona,  and  CBsfasaced  a  iiUfc  af  misery,  aa  the 
price  of  ctomal  hi^piness.  GUMon's  History^  vol.  vi. 

The  trnth  b,  we  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see,  reUgious  aorieties, 
irfioee  reRgions  duttiinea  aee  so  lidie  sarricaahle  to  civil  govern- 
ment, that  they  can  prosper  only  on  the  rain  and  destrudioa  of 
it  Bach  na  tlinia  wUch  teaak  the  sanctify  of  odibacy  and 
Warkurtan.    Alliance,  book  ii. 


Abcstic^  the  term  was  enginaily  appMed  to  a  sect 


that  appeared  about  tha  second  century,  and  mada 
pvofessioB  of  uncommon  sanctity  and  virtue,  which 
they  supposed  to  consist  in  self-denial  and  mortifici^ 
tion.  They  considerad  it  an  act  of  great  merit  to 
deny  themselves  the  use  of  those  thixigs  which  weva 
esteemed  lawful  fbr  all  other  Christians  to  anjoy^  and 
held  it  aa  an  indispensable  duty  to  undergo  continual 
abstinence,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  discipline.  Their  object  was,  by  raising  tha 
ao«l  above  all  external  objects  and  all  sensual  plea* 
suras,  to  enjoy  a  nearer  conununion  with  God  on 
aacth,  and*  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal 
bodks,  to  ascend  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  unretarded  by  the  impurities  and  im« 
pccfectiona  which  debase  mankind  in  general.  (Mo« 
sheim  Bed.  Hist.  cent.  iL  part  S.)  The  appellation 
waa  aiao  given  to  those  who  were  more  than  ordina- 
rily intent  on  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  devotion^ 
and  hence  St.  Cyril«  of  Jerusalem,  calla  the  prophetess 
Anna>  ''  who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  God  night  and  day,"  Aast^pia  evXafiearamf, 
'  a  most  religious  ascetic*  In  the  present  day,  b^ 
jMceiks  we  understand  those  who  retire  from  die 
coDversfltioa  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  pasa 
their  time  in  religious  mortification,  although  in  the 
primitive  ages  such  aa  pretended  to  this  title  were 
men  of  active  life,  living  in  society,  and  differing 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  only  in  their  exact  adhtfence 
to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  forbearanee  iaculcaled  io 
diegQ^>eL 

ASCUARIANS,  v.  Asharians. 

ASCUBILIA,  V.  Sbvilla. 

ASCIiMLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genua  of  the  class  Tunp^ 
catas  order  Dtajmieta.  Generic  character;  body  en- 
veloped in  a  double  tuatc;  fixed  to  marine  bodies 
at  the  base.  Exterior  tunic  somewhat  eoriaceom^ 
forming  aa  irregular  ovate,  or  cylindrical  sac,  per- 
forated above  by  two  unequal  foramina,  one  lower 
than  the  other.  The  interior,  or  proper,  tunic,  en- 
dosing  the  body,  not  entirely  filling  the  extemal  sac, 
to  which  it  is  united  only  at  the  fioramina. 

The  animalB  of  this  genus  were  by  Linnasus  consi- 
dered as  analogous  to  those  inhabiting  bivalve  shells ; 
and  have  by  subsequent  naturalists  been  generally 
amuiged  with  the  mollusca*  Cuvier  appears  to  have 
supported  this  opinion  -,  and  in  order  more  completely 
to  demonstrate  the  analogy,  compares  the  extemal 
tanie  with  the  shell  of  the  acephalous  mottusca.  But 
there  surely  can  be  no  real  analogy  betweoi  sub- 
stances so  essentially  distinct :  the  one  an  unorganiz- 
ed testaceous  covering,  serving  only  the  purposes 
of  protection  and  muscular  attachment;  the  other 
presenting  all  the  indications  of  a  truly  organized 
structure ;  and  appearing,  as  Lamarck  observes,  even 
vascular,  on  its  internal  surfrce.  The  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  animals  is  not  less  distinct,  when  fol- 
lowed out,  into  a  more  detailed  investigation.  La* 
-marck  has,  therefore,  very  properly  arranged  them  in 
separate  daases.  The  species  of  Ascidia  are  rather 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain. « 

ASCTTM,  a  piratical  tribe,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia.  Their  vessels  were  rafts,  fixed  on  inflated 
skins,  (whence  their  name  from  aaK09  a  bladder);  their 
arms,  poisoned  arrows ;  their  food,  the  berries  of  the 
pale  urns  (a  species  of  zizyphus)  y  they  were  naked, 
ferocious  pirates.  The  Arabian  geographers  observe, 
B  2 
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ASCITJB.  *^**  ^^^^^  language  differed  from  tbat  of  their  neigh- 

^        bours  ',  for  there  can  be.  little  doubt  that  the  pirates 

ASCRIBE,  on  the  borders  of  Mabrah  and  Hadramaut,  mentioned 

by  Idrisl  and  Abd  *1  ^edk,  were  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy. 

See  his   Geography,  Pliny,  vi.  29.     Abulfeda  Arab.,  et 

Geogr.  Nubiens.  p.  22,  27.    Vincent's  Periplus,  ii.SlS. 

ASCITES,  from  atricov,  a  water-bottle,  in  medicine, 
dropsy  of  the  belly  j  so  called,  because  the  protube- 
rance of  the  belly  resembles  that  of  a  bottle.  It  is 
divided  into  two  species,  ascites  abdominalis,  when 
there  is  a  regular  and  equal  intumescence  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  ascites  saccatus,  when  the  ovaries,  &c.  are 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  swelling,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  is  partitil.  The  cure  is  difficult,  since 
the  disease  is  often  only  the  symptom  of  a  decaying 
constitution  ;  evacuations  are  the  chief  palliatives, 
and  paracentesis  (TrapaKevTcu},  to  perforate,)  or  tap- 
ping, relieves  for  a  time,  and,  in  some  cases,  perma- 
nently.   For  particulars  of  this  disease,  see  Medicine. 

ASCITITIOUS.     See  Adscititious. 

ASCLEPIA,  a  festival  of  iEsculapius,  the  god  of 
physic.  It  was  observed  particularly  at  Epidaurus, 
where  it  was  celebrated  by  a  contest  between  the 
poets  and  musicians ;  whence  it  was  termed  iepn 
ar^tvp,  the  sacred  contention. 

ASCLEPIAD,  a  verse,  consisting  of  a  spondee,  two 
choriambi,  and  a  pyrrichius,  used  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  said  to  have  been  so  called,  from  Asde- 
piades,  an  ancient  poet.  Horace,. book  i.  ode  l,bookiii. 
ode  30,  and  book  iv.  ode  8,  are  written  in  this  measure. 

ASCLEPIAS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  -,  class 
Pentandria;  order  Digynia.  Generic  character  j  nec- 
taries  five,  ovate,  concave,  standing  out  from  a  horn- 
like process.  Pollen  masses  ten,  pendulous. 
^  English  name,  swallow-wort.  This  is  prinipally 
an  American  genus. 

•  ASCOTT,  in  the  county  of  Oxford ;  a  curacy,  (not 
in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of  £18.  6«.  Sd.  ^  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Population  in  ISll,  393. 
Rates  in  1803,  ^381 .  13^.  6d.  at  8s.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
5J  miles  N.  E.  by  N;  from  Burford. 

ASCRI^BE,       ^      M  and    scribo,  to    write   to; 

Ascri'bable,       I  (Plane  SCRIBO  est,   a  7pa0€ti^. 

Abgri^ption,  I  Vossius.)  Insculpendo  liieras;  by 
r  AscaiPTi^Tious.J  carving,  cutting,  graving  letters, 
&c.'    See  To  write. 

To  write  to,  to  write  in  addition,  to  write  or  place 
■to  the.  account  of,  to  charge  agaioBt,  to  impute,  to 
attribute. 


O  ye  traitours  &  maintainen  of  i 
Unto  your  foly  I  ascribe  all  mypalne  ; 
Ye  liaue  me  depriued  of  toy  and  gladnene, 
So  dealing  with,  my  lord  and  soaeraine. 
Chaucer.    Lamentation  of  Metric  Magdaleine,  fol.  319,  C  4. 

But  now  the!  be  so  far  from  this  aeperation,  that  thei  ascribe 
tbemselues  into  theyr  felowthip  and  communion,  &  do  euerye  one 
of  th€  feinedly  proresse  themaeluea  to  be  membrcs  of  that  body. 

CaMne, 

Yf  any  naogbtines  therefore  bee  in  vi,  let  ▼■  not  ascribe  it  vnto 
God,  but  vnto  our  own  aelfes :  and  if  any  good  thing,  If  any  true 
light,  if  any  mdcfiled  wiaedom  be  in  vi,  let  vs  ascribe  it  wholy 
vnto  God  the  autor.  UdaiL    S.  James,  c.  1. 

Thiia  then  is  Britaany  burthened  with  many  titles  vnder  one 
truth ;  and  these  are  the  ascriptions,  causes,  and  exceptions,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  gather. 

Specif  s  Hist,  of  Great  Britaine, 

Hereupon  the  Athenians  do  ascribe  that  day  for  a  most  unfortn- 
nate  day,  and  are  very  circumspect  to  do  any  matter  of  import- 
I  it.  North's  Piutarch. 


Tde  greater  part  have  beeA  forward  to  r^ect  it,  upon  a  mistaken  ASCRIBEL 

pefsuasion,  that  those  phsnomena  are  the  eflfects  of  nature's  abhor-         

rency  of  a  vacuum,  which  seem  to  be  more  fitly  oMcribable  to  the     AS£KI. 
weight  and  spring  of  the  air.  Uoyle^s  Worhs. 

I  do  not  hereby  ascribe  any  thing  to  the  magbtrate  that  can  pos- 
sibly give  him  any  pretence  of  right  to  reject  God's  true  religion, 
or  to  deolare  what  he  pleases  to  be  so,  and  what  books  he 
pleases  to  be  canonical,  and  the  word  of  God. 

'     nUotwiCs  Sermons. 

Ascribe,  thou  nation,  every  favoured  tribe. 
Excelling  greatness  to  the  *Lord  ascribe  i 
Tlic  Lord !  Uic  rock  on  whom  we  safely  trust. 
Whose  work  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  are  jUst 

PamelL     The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Such  pow*r  hare  they  as  factious  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  ascnb*d,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 

Dry  den*  s  Hind  and  Panther. 

To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  those  arts  whereby  human  life  is  cirilized,  and  the  worid 
cultivated  with  numberless  accommodations,  ornaments,  and 
beauties.  Barrow's  Sermons. 

Behold,  Sir  Balaam,  nov  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parrs  and  merit ; 
Wluit  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit.     , 

Pope,     Morat  Essays,  es.ui. 

These  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  power  by  vhich  God  in  the  beginning  crcntcd  it, 
and  still  directs  the  course  of  it. 

Horsley's  Sermons. 

ASCRIE,  Aandskry,  for  cry,  from  Tent,  fc/irey^n. 
Skinner.  .Ger.  schreien,  to  cry  out,  to  vociferate. 
The  French,  more  correctly,  \ise  crier ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, to  irie.  Wachter.  Schrewing,  exclamatio,  a  cry- 
ing out,  a  shrieking.  Somner.  Skry  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  G.  Douglaa ;  and  the  Giossarist  observes, 
that  it  is  frequently  used  on  the  Scottish  border  for 
cry ;  as  to  skry  a  fair ;  that  is,  to  proclaim  it.  Skry 
still  exists  in  the  compound  descry  j  the  French 
descrier,  decrier,  is  rather  applied  as  the  English 
•  decry. 

be  kyng  said  on  hie,  *'  Symon  ieo  vous  defie ; 
Edward  was  hardie,  ^  Londres  gan  he  ascrie." 

JL  Brunne,  p.  217. 

And  taught  hem  hov  thei  shulde  ashHe, 
All  in  a  voice  par  companie. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  book  vii. 

Some  of  the  French  men  came  to  Calice  gate,  and  were  ascried 
of  the  watche,  and  so  rang  alarme. 

Grafton,  vol.  ii. 

By  day  all  the  bridges  were  made,  so  that  all  the  horsemen 
passed  ouer,  aiUl  aseryed  the  oonntrie.  Id,  lb, 

Suane  toward  Oxenford  went  foUe  smertly, 
&  in  ^at  ilk  toun  did  he  krie  a  irie. 

R.  Bfumu,  p.  42. 

In  the  monung  a  certelne  number  of  gentlemen  that  vere  within 
the  towne  issued  oat  to  the  number  of  two  hundi«th  speares,  to 
make  a  skrye  in  the  Soottcs  hoste. 

Gri^on,  V.  L 

.  ASCYRUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants ;  class 
Poladelphiai  order  Polyandria,  Generic  character; 
calyx  of  four  leaves  $  petals  four.  Capsule  of  one 
cell,  two  or  three  valved. 

English  name  St.  Andrew's  wort;  an  American 
genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  Hypericum,  or  St.  John's 
Wort. 

ASEKI,  a  corruption  of  the  Turkish  word  khas^- 
^sehkl,  or  khiissekl,  peculiar,  privy,  and  applied 
exclusively  to  the  most  confidential  servants  of  the 
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I5EU.US.  snltao ;  hence  his  fiivoarite  wife  is  called  the  kli&s- 
<ekl  6iil(6n,  the  suUane  par  exiMenee. 

ASELXiUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clasft  Arach" 

^nidetj  order  Teiracera;  firauly  AseUota  of  LatreSlle. 

Generic  character ;  tail  formed  of  a 'single  segment, 

with  two  bifid  styles;  the  foor  antennae  setaceous, 

apex  of  many  articulations. 

Aselius  aquaticus,  (oniscus  aqudticus,  Lin.)  inhabits 
fresh  water,  and  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  its  purity. 
The  fenuile  carries  the  young  in  a  bag  under  the 
hcUy. 

ASELE,  or  Aschele*Lapmark,  a  province  of  Swedish 
Lapland,  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Norway,  on 
the  east  by  the  Lapmark  of  Umea/  on  the  south  by 
Angermannland,  and  on  the  south' west  by  Jamtkuid. 
Long.  17°  O'.  hit.  64°  12'  N.  It  was  fitst  colonized 
in  1673,  when  Charles  XI.  exempted  from  the  militia, 
the  poll-tax,  and  other  burdens,  all  who  would  settle 
there;  and  these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  diet,  1720.  The  parish 
of  Asele  mieasuree  about  nine  Swedish  miles,  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Swedish  peasants,  whose  sole 
subsistence  ia  derived  from  a  few  cattle  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  nets,-  a  resource  which  seldom  fails. 
The  inhabitants  are  large,  laborious,  active,  and  hos- 
pitable towards  stran^rs.  In  consequence  of  fire- 
quent  scarcifies,  and  the  high  price  of  corn,  they 
substitute  the  bark  of  the  fir-tree,  dried  and  moulded, 
from  which  they  make  a  species  of  bread,  when 
barley  (which  is  their  chief  grain)  is  not  to  be  pro- 
eured ;  and  even  in  times  of  greater  plenty  they  mix 
it  with  their  flout,  both  to  preserve  the  custom,  and 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  disorders  accompanying 
a  sudden  change  of  diet. '  There  is  one  church  in  Asele 
built  under,  the  reign  of  Christina,  in  1648,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Laplanders;  service  is  performed 
once  in  fifteen  days  to  a  very  small  congregation, 
occasioned  by  the  distance  of  their  residences ;  and 
there  is  a  government  school  for  the  education  of  six 
children.  Asele  is  troubled,  during  the  summer  with 
a  species  of  gnat,  called  knort,  from  which  the  people 
protect  themselves  by  anointing  the  face  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fat  and  tar,  as  well  as  by  burning  pieces  of  a 
knotty  tree  in  their  houses,  every  night,  which  destroys 
the  insect. 

•  ASFUN,  a  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
.  called  Asphunis  in  the  NotU.  hnperii,  and  buiU  on  the 

site  of  Aphrodites-polis.     (D* Anville ;  Hartmann.) 

ASFORDBY,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  i6l5.  lU.  Bd. 
Church  dedicated  to  All  Sdnts.  Popidation  in  1811, 
367.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  j£357.  I9s.  ll^d.  at  6s. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  3|  miles  W.  from  Melton  Mow- 
bray. 

ASGARBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  a  rectory, 
(united  in  1737  to  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Laythorpe,) 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  J^IO.  14«.  4jd.  Patron, 
the  earl  of  Bristol ;  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Population,  in  1811,  59.  Parish  rates  in  1803, 
i625.  Os.'l^d.  at  lOd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  9^  miles 
S.  £.  by  £.  from  Sleaford. 

•  AsoAaBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  a  prebend, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  JS12.  lOv.  Patron,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population,  in  1811,  49.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  £6S.  ISs.  8d.  at  3s,  3^d.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  5|  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Spilsby. 


ASH,  n. 
Ash,  v. 

A'SHY, 
A'SH-TUB,  . 
A'SHY-PALB. 


I      Asca,  pulvis,    asfip.,  cinis.     Dust,  ^ 
>ashes.    Applied  to  dust  produced  by 
I  burning  any  substance. 


ASH. 


Philip  left  his  engynes  withouten  kcpyng  a  nyglit, 
^«t  perceyued  ^  Sarazines,  wldi  fire  brent  ^am'down  right 
'or  he  com  on  ^  morowe,  aftsaut  he  wild  haf  gyuen, 
His  engyns  fond  he  lome,  brent  A,  tille  asket  dryuen. 

IL  BrunnCf  p.  176. 

0  ze  canld  aatit  of  Troy,  and  flambb  bayth, 
And  extreme  end  of  cuntrc  folkis,  here  1 
Drawis  zou  to  witnes,  and  do^s  testify, 
Qahen  that  ze  fell  to  ground  thus  and  var  alane, 

1  nothir  sparit  wappyngs,  strenth  nor  pane. 
Nor  nane  onset  eachewit  of  Grekts  mycht 

DougOu,    ^Hcados,  book  ii.  p.  53. 

Ye  IVoyan  ashe*,  and  last  flames  of  mine, 

I  cal  ill  witaesae,  Uiat  at  your  last  fUl, 

I  fled.no  stroke  of  any  Grekish  swerd.  Surrey, 

Tho  came  this  wofiil  Theban  Palamon 

With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  omA^  hcres, 

In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  all  wi&'  tearcs. 

Chaucer.     The  KiUghtei  Tale,  t.  i.  p.  114. 
For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  speken. 
Yet  in  dur  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

.  Chaucer,     The  Revee  Prologue,  t.  i  p.  153. 
Ey'n  in  our  othes  lire  their  wonted  fires. 

Gray's  Elegy, 
StiH  she  entreats,  and  prettily  intreats, 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Stall  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'ra  and  frets, 
Twlzt  crimson  shame  and  anger  athy-pate. 

Shakespeare's  Venus  ajud  Adonis, 
HiB  ashy  coat  that  bore  a  gloss  so  fair, 
So  often  kias'd  of  the  enamour'd  air, 
Worn  all  to  raas,  and  fretted  so  with  rust, 
That  with  his  feet  he  trod  it  in  the  dust. 

Drayton's  Poems.     The  Owl. 
Forneius  next  lum  placM  a  meagre  wight, 

Whosje  leaden  ejres  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head ; 
And  joyless  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spright, 
Seem'd  as  he  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead. 

P.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island. 
*  ■  But  as  when 

The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  mayden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  hevre. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  her  selfe 
So  shall  she  leane  her  blessednesse  to  one, 
(When  Heauen  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness) 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  hme  as  she  was, 
An4  so  stand  fixU 

Shakespeare's  K,  Henry  VJII.  fol.  232. 
If  the  Bidd  (Tuikish)  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  he  would, 
think  that  our  modem  gallants  were  also  all  mad,  or  subject  to  be 
mad,  because  they  ashe  and  powder  their  pericranitmis  all  the  year 
long.  HowelCs  Letters, 

.  They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Cbew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  otfended  taste 
Wtth  spattering  noise  rejected. 

Milton's  Par.  LostyhooVx. 

The  tliifde  day  had  from  heauen  night's  chyllie  shade  expcl'd 

away. 
When  heauelie  the  ashes  heapes  which  there  confused  lay : 
In  ymal  pottes  they  put;  and  smoultringe  nioulde  theron  do 

flhige.  Phat^s  ^neados,  book  xi. 

Now  had  the  morning  thrice  renewed  the  light. 
And  thrice  dispelled  the  shadows  of  the  night ; 
When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain : 
They  rake  the  yet  warm  ashes,  from  below; 
These  and  the  bones  unbum'd,  in  earth  bestow. 
These  relics  with  their  conntry  rites  they  grace; 
And  rabe  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the  |Mace. 

nryden's  VirgiVs  JEn,  xi.  fol.  597. 
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6  ASH 

ASH.  A  sudden  horror  shot  thro'  all  the  chief, 

-      ,y  .  And  wrapt  hu  senseft  in  the  c!oud  of  grief; 

^  Cast  on  th«  ground,  with  furious  ha^  thtX  spread 

The  scorching  askea  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
His  purple  garments  and  his  golden  hairs. 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  team; 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw. 
And  rolTd  and  grovuTd^  as  to  earl&  he  grew. 

Pope's  IHad,  book  xr^.  p.  2ST. 

The  eionds  of  sonraw  fsU  on  Pelew'  aQn» 
And  grasping  with  both  hands  the  athesf  down 
He  pour'd  tl^m  on  liis  head,  liis  graceful  browa 
Dishonouring,  and  thick  the  sooty  show'r 
Descending  settled  on  his  fragrant  rest. 
Then  stretched  in  (uAe»,  at  the  vast  extent 
Of  his  whole  length  he  lay,  disord'ring  wild 
With  his  own  liuids,  and  rending  off  his  hair. 

Cowper*a  lUad, 

ASH,      >      Of    uBcertaia    etymology.      Skinner 
A^SH^K.  /suggests  the   Greek  Ava;,    to  burn. — 
Wachtcr,  the  Greek  Itrx^in,  to  be  strong. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  firesh  hauthome 
In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell 
•  ^athtf  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acome 
And  many  a  tree  mo  then  I  can  teU. 
Chaucer,     The  complaint  of  the  Blacke  Knight ,  fol,  271.  c.  1. 

The  hie  etekl*  soondis  thare-  and  here. 
For  dyBtys  rvdte  of  the  seharp  steUt  ax. 

Douglas.    Eneados,  book  xi.  p.  365. 

And  here  with  strakt  of  mighty  axe  the  britde  <uA  doth  sound. 
^eMidbf,  if  Ttonuu  Twyn. 

Now  the  tough  €uh  the  sounding  axes  ply.  Pitt, 

-He  feU, 


As  when  an  ojA  on  aoose  hill  tof^  (it  seUs  topt  wwod'sovs  well) 
The  Steele  hewes  dowae,  and  he  prcsenta  Ids  young  leares  to  the 

spoyle: 
So  fell  he,  and  his  faiie  armcs  gnm'd. 

CAapman'M  Homer' e  Iliad,  book  xiii. 

As  from  some  far-seen  momitain'ii  any  crown^ 
Subdn'd  by  steel  a  tall  ash  tttflaUes  down. 
And  soils  its  Terdant  tresses  on  the  i -" 


So  falls  the  yonthj  his  aims  the fiill  raonadw 

Pope's  Iliad. 

■ Helen,  as  falls  the  mA, 

Which  on  some  mountain  visible  afar. 

Hewn  from  its  bottom  by  the  woodman's  axe. 

With  all  its  tender  foliage  meets  the  ground. 

So  Imbritts  feU ;  loud  rang  his  armour  bright 

With  ornamental  brass.  Cowper's  Hiad, 

Tlien  eaercise  thy  sturdy  sloen  t*  ploag^ 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  thy  ftehk  tow 
To  mount  on  needs,  and  waads,  and  upward  led. 
On  mshm  peleato  raise  their  forky  head. 

Droffton'e  YirgUCs  (?«or.  iL 

Ash  Tbee.    SeeFRAxiNus. 

Ash,  in  the  county  of  Keat,  a  chapel  of  the  certi- 
fied value  of  j670.;  patron,  the  archbishop  of  Can-> 
terbury;  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Popu- 
lation^ in  1811,  1685.  Purish  rates,  in  '  1803, 
J&I585.  6#.  7<2.  at  3#.  in  the  pound.  It  is  2  miles 
east  by  nor&  torn  Wingham.  On  a  sandy  emineace 
in  this  parish*  about  3  miles  from  Sandwich^  on 
the  north  side  of  the  high  road  to  Canterbury,  many 
antiquities  have  bee»  dug  up,  from  a  spot  supposed 
to  have  bees  a  Roman  bvrial  place.  A  particular 
account  oi  them  will  be  found  in  Boys's  ^tndwich, 
b68-9.  Some  are  engraved  in  the  Namia  Britannica) 
and  Gough  has  given  others  in  his  Camden,  i.  803. 

Ash,  ia  the  county  of  Southampton,,  a  rectory, 
ilued  lo  the  Kings  books  at  £^.  lis.  Sj^.  Church 
edicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.    Fapitlatioii,  i»  1801, 


ASH 

95.    FMsh  tates^  in  1808,  ^6954.  Sto .  6U.  at  U.  in     A$B. 
the  pound.    It  is  5^  mUes  £.  N.£.  fiEOBs  WhitchHzeh.  — 

Am,  in  the  eouaty  of  Sumy  j  a  rectory,  with  ^HAME. 
the  chap^  of  Trimley;  valued  in  the  King's  books 
at  iei5.  18s.  11^,;  patron,  Wtnehcster  College. 
Church  dedicate  to  St.  FMer.  PopulotMn,  in  ISli, 
553.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ^6579.  18«.  at  12<.  in  the 
poond.    It  id  h^  miks,  N.  £.  by  £.  fiom  Famham. 

Aan-BoGKiNo,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ^  a  dis- 
charged viearage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
^9. 18f.  6^</.;  patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated 
to  AU  Saiets.  Population,  in  ISll,  5237.  P^sh 
rates,  in  1803,  s£n4.  12«.  3^d.  at  8s.  9(L  in  the 
pound.    It  is  5i  miles,  east  by  south  from  Needham. 

Asa,  Kohtb,  in  the  eounty  of  Kent ;  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^69.  I8s.  Ad,  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Population,  in 
1811,  500.  Pariah  rates,  in  1803,  j6367.  16f.  at 
4s.  0|d.  in  the  pound*  It  ia  3^  miles^  north  by 
west,  finomWrotham. 

Ash,  PaioBS,  ia  the  county  of  Somerset.  Popula* 
tion,  in  1811,  155.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  s£57. 8«.  Sd. 
at  Ss.  5<{.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6  allies^  north-wert 
by  west,  firom  Taunton.  This  sowll  dmrch  is  a 
curacy  ia  the  deaaery  of  Tomtnci^  valned  in  1S9S  at 
twenty  shilliaga. 

Ash  WaDNsaoAT,  a  salema  feat  kept  by  tix  Chris- 
tian cluwch  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  anciently 
called  the  head  of  Xieat*  and  was  a  season  of  cxtraor* 
diaary  humiliation.  Penitents  had  a^tca  sprn^kd 
upon  their  heads  and  stood  clothed  in  8ackek>th,  ae* 
cording  to  the  rite  mentioned,  ^Mto^  IviiL  5.  In  the 
Rdbrmed  Church  the  office  of  Comtnination,  which 
is  always  read  in  the  course  of  the  service  of  this 
day,  has  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  this  open 
penance. 

Asta-WsKD,  in  Botanf,  an  En^Uh  name  for  the 
tEgopodium  Podagraria,  or  Gout-weed. 

ASHA'ME^i      The  word  exists  hi aU  the  northern 

AsHA^MSD.  J  dialects,  and  is  interpreted  by  the 
various  Lexicographers,  £r»6cfcere— ond  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  to  bbuk,  to  redcktL  It 
is  now  ap|died  to  the  feeliiu:  which  oecaaions  the 
bhtak. 

In  Luke  xvi.  3.  Kiraneip  aiffxvvofiai,  MemRcm4 
eruheseo,  Gothic,  Bid^oM  Skama  Mic.  Saxon,  Seea- 
meth  thset  ic  wsdlige«  WioM,  I  sduune  to  beg. 
See  Shamh. 

>iB  Lier  WM  «  schetmcdyo^  and  ia  wn»e  at  >e  ende 
To  fa^t  o>er  dorter,  >e  qume  of  Comewidl,  h«  gsn  wmide. 
And  pUynedc  of  >e  TnkyndB  dede  of  hys  dosfeor  OommUe^ 
And  wendt  ^s  smandeiBen*:  to  hal  be  aftur  ys  owne  wiUe. 

IL  €flouee»ter,  p.  32. 
Now  then  when  all  false  folke  he  ashamed,  wliich  wencn  all 
hestialtie  and  vearthly  thing,  he  sweeter  and  better  to  the  bodic 
than  heaneolv  b  to  the  soole :  this  is  the  grace  a&d  the  fruict  that 
I  kMig  hare  desired;  it  doeCh  me  good  the  savoar  to  smell. 

Chmmter.    7V«f.  c/Zmm^  book  iiL  fol.  318.  e.  U 

Eschame  te  not,  Fhrigianto,  that  twyis  tdc  is. 
To  be  iaduait  amyd  ane  fisld  of  st^ia; — 
3chame se  aoC  to  prolSBg  arar  Ifaaia,  said  he? 

Douglas^  S90tuh»^  book  is.  p.  298. 

Aad  whanne  he  seide  these  tbhigis  alia  Us  adaefsarfea  weren 
mskamed:  and  al  the  puplsjoyede  laaBa  thmfl^:  that  weren  dx^ 
zionsly  doa  of  him.  Wiel^,    Luk,  c  zUL 

An  when  he  thus  sajde,  all  hya  adyersaryet  wei«  ashmmedf  and 
aU  the  t>eople  reioysed  on  aU  the  excellent  dedes,  that  xrtn  done 
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ASH 


ASH 


ASHAICE.      Vnr  aoC:  far  Chmi  rinlt  aotbe  asktemtii,  aeitlier  ihalt  Choulie 

.^         OUufiiWHlad:  for  ten  tkilt  aot  be  put  />»  a/Uane:  yea  thou  ilialt 

ASHAN-   ^>>'B>(  fl»B  cAgHw  of  th]^  yooth,  and  tbalt  not  remember  the  reproche 

«j^gg,       of  my  wuUowbead  «iue  move, 
I  J  OenevmBfUe.    XmIcA,  c.  Hr. 


lliea  (qd.  he)  ereQ  this  that  you  have  espied  here*  and  make 
such  game  at,  I  eaught  with  a  strain,  riding  cqotinudly  m  I  ifid, 
and  nerer  from  -faoneback  day  nornigbt:  iod  no  mora  aikamed 
I  am  aad  di8|ilenad  vMi  a^  seUe  for  that  infirmltie,  tliaa  for 
lliflee  akaxTcs  wlueii  you  here  aee.  HoiUmd't  Uvy, 

fiteee^Bng  wroth  waa  Gayau  at  that  blowe, 
Aad  anich  wAcm'^,  that  stroke  of  liumg  arme 
Should  him  dismay,  and  make  liim  stoupe  so  lowe« 
Tfaoiigh  otherwue  it  did  him  little  harme. 

Spencer'i  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  r.  t.  7. 

V  ^"^  woM  laiiif  compare  the  necessity  of  things,  and  wisely 
weigh  the  concernments  of  this  life  and  the  other,  in  a  just  and 
equal  balance,  we  should  be  tuhamed  to  misplace  our  diligence  aad 
industry  as  we  do.  TUiatfn't  Sermoms,   . 

'—^  Since,  I  say,  there  be  such  excellent  uses  and  fruits  of  the 
cross  bom  by  our  Sayiour,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  offeaded 
at  k  or  ejAomnf  of  it ;  bat  with  all  reason  heartily  should  appcota 
aad  bamUr  adn«  tiie  deep  wisdom  of  God,  together  with  aU 
olliar  hia  gloriooa  attribates  displayed  tiierein. 

JBamw  s  StmuM9» 

Some  men  seem  to  be  tuhmcd  of  those  things  which  would  be 
their  gloiy,  whilst  others  glory  in  their  shame. 

Maaon  an  Self 'Knowledge^ 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashavCd  and  griev'd 
Teagross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs. 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts 
However  trivial  all  Aat  lie  eonceivea. 

Cawpet's  Da$JU 

ASHANTES,  or^  as  it  is  written  by  the  Mrlier 
writers,  Abbiante^  is  a  large  and  powerlFul  negro 
state,  at  the  back  of  the  Gold  Coasts  which  has  been 
rapidly  augmented  by  the  courage  and  enterprize  of 
its  sorereigBS,  and  now  exercises  a  poFamonnt  autho- 
rity over  a  greet  extent  of  country.  A  war  with  the 
I^EUitis,  then*  neighbours  on  the  coasts  which  took 
place  in  1806,  terminated  in  the  entire  subjection  of 
the  latter,  and  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
servants  of  the  African  company,  occupying  Cape 
Const  Castle,  and  some  of  the  other  forts  to  the  east 
of  it.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  chief  of  that  factory  and  the  king  of  Asbantee,  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  his  court,  at  Kum&si,  in  1817^ 
and  Mr.  Bowdieh,  who  attended  the  mission,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  joomey  on  his  return:  and 
fans  given  mncb  information  respecting  this  and  the 
neighbouring  tkceto  states. 

'Die  extent  or  this  kingdom  it  seems  difficult  to 
estimate  j  but  as  it  has  subdued  several  of  its  neigh- 
bours, Akim^  Assim,  Dinkara,  &c.  and^  since  Mr. 
Bowdieh  left  the  country,  Gaman,  the  capital  of 
which  he  places  at  110  miles  N.  W.  of  Kum&si,  it 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  northern  boundary, 
according  to  him,  is  the  river  Ktimbo,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Zamma,  at  the  distance  of  19  days*  journey, 
north-west  of  Kum£si,  and  Kumisi  itself  he  places  m 
Int.  5°  35^  north,  and  9°  1 1'  west,  estimstincr  it  at  about 
100  miles  from  the  coast :  so  that  the  distance  from 
the  sea  to  the  northern  frontier  can  hardly  be  less  than 
850  miles :  and  fhe  breadth  from  Rio  de  Volta  to  the 
Ancobra  is  about  170:'  which  gives  no  incohsiderable 
area  for  a  negro  state,  'hie  population,  if  Mr.  Bow- 
dieh was  not  misinformed,  f^dunts  to  about  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  king  could  bring  1200,<XX)  men  into  the 
field.  His  power,  though  Kahle  to  some  check  from 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  chie&,  and  the  pre- 


judices and  superstitions  to  which  savages  are  always  iiSHAN- 
enslaved,  is  highly  despotic ;  and  the  incUffereuce  with  ^^^^* 
which  the  lives  of  his  subjects  are  sacrificed  to  his  ^"^V^ 
caprices,  is  such  as  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Neither 
he,  nor  any  of  his  family^  can  be  put  to  death  except  by 
being  drowned,  in  order  that  royal  blood  may  not  be 
shed*  He  inherits  all  the  gold  in  his  dominions  $  and 
whatever  is  accidentally  found  is  his  perquisite  -,  hence 
if  his  subjects  pick  up  any  in  the  street,  they  are  pu- 
tdshed  with  death,  as  guilty  of  lese-mtjesty.  These 
wise  laws,  however,  they  find  means  tQ  evade  by  not 
turning  mformers,  and  dispersing  their  gold  among 
their  relations  before  their  decease,  instead  of  leaving 
it  for  his  majesty  to  inherit.  The  monarch  has  no 
less  than  33SS  wives :  a  mystic  number  on  which  the 
salvation  i^  the  state  is  supposed  to  dq»end  ;  but  he 
is  not  bound  to  indulge  them  all  with  his  company^ 
and  six  only  enjoyed  that  privilege  when  the  British 
mission  was  at  his  capital.  The  rest  were  well  se«* 
cared  and  guarded :  a  precaution  by  no  means  super- 
fluous in  Ashantee,  where  the  manners  of  the  women 
are  highly  licentious.  Owing  to  this  cause,  probably^ 
the  throne  passes  to  tlie  sister's  son,  as  property  does 
amon^  the  Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  3  and  those 
fortunate  dames,  the  king's  sisters^  are  allowed  to 
make  choice  of  their  spouse — never  failing,  as  Mr. 
Bowdieh  was  told,  to  shew  their  taste  by  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  hero  whom  they  prefer.  The 
wantonness  with  which  the  blood  of  the  multitude  is 
shed  by  their  despotic  master  has  been  already  no- 
ticed ;  but  it  is  at  his  foneral  that  the  horrors  of  this 
merciless  system  are  folly  developed.  AU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fiuiiily  burst  forth,  as  if  they  were 
madj  and  fire  promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd 
of  unhappy  slaves  who  ore  driven  forth  by  the 
chiefs  to  furnish  marks  for  their  superiors  to  aim 
at.  The  king's  household  slaves,  to  the  number  of 
an  hundred  or  more,  and  *  women  in  abundance*' 
are  sacrificed  upon  hia  tomb.  Besides  this,  all  the 
funeral  sacrifices  made  during  his  reign,  are  repeated^ 
**  to  amplify  that  for  the  death  of  the  monarch,"  as 
Mr.  Bowdieh  expresses  it ;  and  what  such  an  *'  ampli- 
fication" must  amount  to,  we  may  judge,  when  he 
tells  us  that  8,000  victims  were  devoted  to  "  water  the 
grave"  of  the  present  king's  mother.  Something 
like  this,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  practised,  several 
times  in  the  year,  at  their  public  festivals,  (called 
"  customs"  in  tiie  barbarous  dialect  of  the  English 
traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa,)  and  Mr.  Bowdieh 
witnessed  the  tenor  and  consternation  which  the  re- 
turn of  those  fatal  seasons  occasioned.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add  that  the  members  of  a  second  mission  to  Ku- 
m^si  saw  nradi  less  of  this  extravagant  barbarity :  aad 
as  Mr.  Bowditfdi  haa  evidently  a  powerful  imagination, 
and  must  have  trusted  a  good  deal  to  the  report*  of 
others,  it  is  probable  that  he  wasunmtcntionallyled  into 
exaggeration.  The  king  has  no  power  over  the  lives 
of  the  chiefs  (Cabeceiras)  but  he  can  strip  them  of  their 
property  at  his  pleasure.  The  people  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  wretched  vassalage,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
oppression  and  extortion  from  the  great;  aad  it  is 
surprising  to  find  them,  under  sudi  disadvantages  so 
alert  and  industrious  as  they  are.  Here,  as  in  almost 
every  part  of  Africa,  arts  aad  ctviltnation  improve  aa 
we  recede  from  the  coast.  Pbtters,  weavers,  pain- 
ters, and  dyers,  are  found  in  sufiictent  mimbew  at 
Kumasi;  and  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver 
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is  understood ;  but  Degiimbah,  a  Mobammedan  state^ 
.  the  capital  of  which,  Y&ndi,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Bow^ 
^  dich  in  lat.  8°  SS'  N.  long.  55'  E.,  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kum&si,  is  repre- 
sented as  far  exceeding  it  in  wealth  and  civilisation. 
The  capital^  though  far  from  regular,  was  better  built 
and  more  populous  than  any  negro  town  which  he  had 
before  visited.  Its  permanent  inhabitants  are  esti- 
matedVt  15,000.  The  houses  have  strong  mud  walls, 
neatly  plastered  and  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  Ara- 
besque, and  they  are  besides  well  thatched  with  palm- 
leaves.  Many  of  them  are  built  round  a  comt  with 
open  galleries,  or  verandas,  in  the  Moorish  fashion. 
It  is  from  their  mussulman  visitors,  probably,  that  they 
have  learned  the  arts  of  dying  and  working  in  leather. 
As  the  appearance  of  the  houses  led  them  to  expect ;  car- 
penters, tanners,  ai)d  other  mechanics,  were  found 
working  at  their  trades  with  considerable  skill  -,  while 
other  members  of  the  community  were  employed  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  On  what  tenure  lands  are  held, 
and  by  what  laws  property  is  secured,  we  are  not 
told.  It  is  probable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  than  our 
informants  suspected. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  coast 
and  the  interior  5  and  the  king  seemed  to  treat  the 
foreign  merchants  with  respect.  The  numerals  of 
twenty-six  different  languages  were  collected  in  the 
capital,  which  shews  how  extensive  their  intercourse 
with  other  nations  must  be.  The  most  remarkable 
among  the  foreign  traders  were  Mohammedans,  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  clad  something  in  the  way  of 
Moors  and  called  Mallowa,  or  as  we  suppose  Malldwa, 
that  is,  natives  of  Malla,  a  town  far  to  the  north, 
and  conjectured  by  IVJr.  Bowdich  to  be  the  Hausa  of 
former  writers.  His  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
this  circumstance,  that  the  language  of  this  people 
is  certainly  the  same  as  that  of  Kath'hnh  and  Giibir, 
as  appears  on  a  comparison  of  his  vocabulary  with 
those  of  Seetzen  and  Captain  Lyon,  as  well  as  one 
collected  from  a  native  of  Gdbir.  (Annals  of  Orien* 
tal  Uierature,  No.  III.)  Malla,  or  Marra,  is  pro- 
bably a  Mohammedan  state,  near  to  Kashnah,  and 
the  Mall&wa  are  plainly  the  Malays  of  other  writers 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  (Smith's  Gumea,  136,  137.) 
That  it  is  the  M&ll  of  Ibn  Batiitk,  and  MeUi  of  Leo 
Africanus  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  the  Barba- 
resques  pronounce  Mk,  mh,  just  as  the  Attic  mh, 
was  the  Doric  tnd;  but  the  people  of  Kashnah  speak 
like  the  Egyptians;  and  therefore  say  MiJa,  not 
MiSla. 

The  articles  of  trade  in  Ashantee  are  principally  Eu- 
ropean goods  and  the  produce  of  their  soil :  that  is,  its 
mineral  productions,  for  agriculture  seems  to  be  at  a 
low  ebb  among  them.  Gold  they  have  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mining; 
merely  sinking  pits,  a  few  feet  deep,  into  which  they 
let  themselves  down  by  ropes,  and  send  up  such  earth 
as  they  judge,  from  its  weight,  to  contain  gold.  They 
have  native  iron  also,  but  are  very  clumsy  in  their 
mode  of  fusing  and  working  it.  Yams  and  legumin- 
ous vegetables  are  the  principal  articles  of  their  diet; 
Indian  corn  (Jarghum  vulgare)  seems  to  be  a  late 
introduction — ^the  paste  made  from  it  is  called  ducani^, 
a  name  greatly  resembling  the  dugunik,  of  the  people 
of  Kashnah,  and  dokhn  of  the  Arabs.  A  species  of 
Jerusalem  artichoke^  called  coco,  ground  nuts^  {Ara-^ . 


chis  hypogcea)  and  cabbages,  are  in  constant  cultiva- 
tion. They  grow  their  own  cotton,  and  spin  as  well 
as  dye  and  weave  it.  They  have  all  the  common 
trppical  fruits,  and  peculiarly  large  shaddocks.  The 
IncdducJi,  or  fat  apple,  the  pulp  of  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  alligator  pear,  {Laums  persea) 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country.  Horses  are 
rare,  and  homed  cattle  are  not  numerous :  deer,  and 
different  kinds  of  beasts  of  prey,  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  are  met  with.  The  latter  is  held  in  a  sort 
of  veneration  and  awe  by  the  natives.  They  have 
common  poultry  and  game  in  abundance. 

.Their  songs  and  music  are  as  barbarous  as  might 
be  expected  from  so  savage  a  race.  Their  language 
seems  to  b^  very  inartificial  in*  its  structure,  and  is 
reported  not  to  be  inharmonious.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  dialects  of  a  widely  extended  tongue ;  of  which 
eight  different  specimens  are  given  by  Mr.  Bowdich^ 
who  has  added  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Fanti  and 
Ash&nte  languages.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  be  has 
not  fixed  any  standard  for  the  orthography  of  his 
words,  so  that  the  pronunciation  of  them  can  only 
be  conjectured ;  yet  in  unwritten  languages,  it  is  by 
similarity  of  sound  alone  that  their  afRnities  can  be 
determined.  This  defect  in  Mr.  Bowdich 's  work  may, 
however,  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  having 
recourse  to  the  grammar  of  this  and  the  Akkra  lan- 
guages, entitled  "  En  nytigg  grammaticalsk  Indledelse 
til  tvende  hidintil  gandske  ulfckiendte  sprog,  Fanteisk 
og  Acraiak  (paa  Gold  Kiisten  udi  Guinea),  efter  den 
Damke  pronunciation  og  *  Udtqli.  •  KiOl>enh,  1764," 
by  Christian  Potter,  a  native  of  the  Danish  Castle  of 
Christiansburg,  and  the  preceptor  of  the  Mulattoes 
born  there. 

.  It  appears,  from  this  writer's  account^  as  well  as 
that  of  Bosman  and  Barbot,  that  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  that  the  people  of  Asiant^  became 
known  to  the  Europeans,  on  the  coast,  as  a  tribe  of 
any  consequence.  In  1741  they  overcame  the  Akkims, 
who  had  previously  made  their  way  to  the  coast  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Akwambtis  and  people  of  Akra,  and 
thus  had  obtained  possession  of  that  lucrative  inter- 
course with  white  men  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  augment  their  power.  It  was  not,  however,  till  they 
had  reduced  the  Fantes  in  1806,  and  more  completely 
in  1811  and  1816,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  nations  on  the  coast, 
which  they  now  enjoy ;  and  the  conquest  of  Gaman  and 
Bentuktl,  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kum&si, 
abounding  in  gold,  has  so  augmented  their  terri- 
tory and  resources  since  the  period  at  which  our  coun- 
trymen visited  their  capital,  that  they  may  prove 
troublesome  neighbours,  if  not  overawed  by  the  force 
statioqed  at  Cape  Coast,  and  its  dependant  forts, 
(See  Bowdich's  Mimon  to  Ashantee,  Lond.  1819. 
Mutton's  ditto,  Lond.  1821.  Robertson's  Notes  on 
Africa,  Lond.  1819.  Adelung's  Mithridates,  iii.  187, 
229.  R6mer*8  Guinea,  p.  92.  122.  130,  &c.  Isert*s 
Guinea,  p.  286.  297. 

ASHARIANS,  a  Mohammedan  sect;  followers  of 
Abiil  Hassan  al  Ash^l,  remarkable  for  their  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  firm  persua- 
sion of  the  final  beatitude  of  all  true  Moslims  (See 
Pococke's  Spec,  Mist.  Arab.  p.  20-1.  225.  Sale's 
Koran,  Prelim,  Disc,  p.  165^  4to.  D'Herbelot  ^i6- 
Uoth,  Orient,) 
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ASH-         ASHBORNB^  county  of  Derby ;  a  diflclidfgid  vi- 
BORNE.    carage,  with  the*  rectory  of  Mappleton,  valued  in  the 
ASHBY.    King's  books  at  JS5.  As,  7d,    Patron,   the   dean  of 
W^^  Linc<rfn.     Church  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.    Popula- 
tion, in  1811,  3639.     Parish  rates,  in  1803,   £AAe, 
\7b.  Id.  at  ed.  in  the  pound.     It  is  13}  miles  N.  W. 
by  W.  from  Derby,  and   140  N.  W.  by  N.  from 

London.    

ASHBRriTLE,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £\9,  3«.  \\\d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.  Population,  in 
1811,  508.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  \£333.  19«.  W^d. 
It  is  5|jniles  W.  from  Wellington. 

ASHBURNHAM,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  a  vi- 
carage, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £Q.  J3<.  4d. 
Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  Population,  in  1811,  572. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ^24.  16^.  at  Bs.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  5^  miles,  west  by  south,  from  Battle. 
In  the  vestry  or  the  church  at  Ashbumham  are  pre- 
served the  shirt  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 
stained  with  a  few  drops  of  his  blood,  the  watch  which 
he  gave  on  the  scaffold  to  his  faithfUl  follower,  John 
Ashbumham,  Esq.  his  white  silk  drawers,  and  the 
sheet  which  was  thrown  over  his  body.  They  wer^ 
bequeathed,  in.  1743,  by  a  descendant  of  the  above 
John  Ashbumnam,  to  the  parish  clerk  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  for  public  exhibition. 

ASHBURTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon  j  a  vicar- 
age, (with  the  chapels  of  Bickington,  and  Buckland,  in 
the  Moor,)  valued  in  the  King  s  books  at  j^8. 8f .  1  l§d. 
Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population,  in  1811,  3053. 
Parish  rates,  1803,  ^1421.  \U.  7d.  at  6s.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  SO  miles,  south-west,  from  Exeter, 
and  191J  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  London.  This  town 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription.  This  is  one  of  the  Stan- 
nary Towns.  Great  quantities  of  serge  are  manufacr 
tared  in  it. 

ASHBURY,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ;  a  dis- 
charged vicarage;  with  Chapel-wick,  valued  in  the 
Kings  books  at  £U.  IBs.  l^d.  The  rector  of  the 
sinecure  presents  to  the  vicarage;  but  as  to  Chi^Ml- 
wick,  Magdalen  College  names  three,  and  the  rector 
must  present  one  of  them.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  643.  P^sh  rates,  m 
180S,  ^519.  13«.  l§d.  at  3«.  in  the  pound.  It  is  ^ 
miles  N.  W.  by  W.  fit)m  Lamboum.  The  rectory 
of  Ashbury  is  valued  in  the  Kinj?'s  books  at  iSSO. 
}2s.  6d.    Patron,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

AsuBVRT,  in  the  county  of  Devon;  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  affS.  13*.  4d. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
Population,  in  1811,  72.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  j^49. 
12*.  7rf.  at  7».  W.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5^  miles  S.  W. 
by  S.  from  Hatherleigh. 

ASHBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  rectory 
with  Fenby,  valued  in  the  King's  books,  at  ^14.  lOs. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Popuktion,  in  1 81 1,  125.  Pairish  rates,  in  1803,  ^6B. 
9«.  7^.  at  2f.  liyL  in  the  poimd.  It  is  6|  miles, 
8.  by  W.  from  Great  Orimsb^. 

AsHBT,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  gSr.  lOf.  ^d. 
Church  dediciOed  to  St.  Helen.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  this  parish,  in  1801,  1141     Parish  rates,  in 
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1603, 4Sf  13d.  1^.  7d.  at  6$.  4td*  in  the  pound.    It  i$  if 
mOe  £.  from  Spilsby. 

AsHBT,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  Kings  books  at  ^6.  8$,  4d. 
Patron,  R.  King.  Esq.  Church  dedicated  to  St, 
Hybald.  Population,  in  1811,  154.  Parish  rates, 
in  1803,  ^123.  5<.  4d.  at  Is,  ^d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Sleuford. 

AsHBY,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  rectory,  with 
the  curacy  of  HQlington,  valued  in  the  King's  books 
at  aSe.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident 
population,  in  1811,  196.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
sBAG,  lis.  6^.  at  l5.  2jd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  8  miles 
S.  E.  from  Norwich. 

AsHBY,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  rectory,  with 
Obey,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  5^10.  Patron, 
the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary^ 
Population,  in  1811,  52.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
aftO.  Os.  bd,  ^  It  is  ^  miles  N.  from  Acle. 

AsHBY,  in  the  coimty  of  SufTolk ;  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £6,  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Populi^tion,  in  1801,  42. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ig^4.  Ss.  4d:  vtCU.  19^.  in  the 
pound.     It  is  5}  miles  N.  W.  from  Lowestoft. 

AsHBY  Castlb,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^17.  9s,  7d, 
Patron,  the  earl  of  Northampton.  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  or  St.  Nicholas.  Population, 
in  1601,  .123.  In  .1803,  no  rate  was  made  for  this 
parish.     It  is  6^  miles  £.  S.  E.  from  Northampton. 

AsHBY,  Cold,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  s£6,0s,bd. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  Population,  in  1811, 
268.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  <5^510.  at  7s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.     It  is  13  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Northampton. 

AsHBY,  FoLViLLE,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  in 
the  parish  of  Ashby  Folville;  a  discharged  vicar- 
age, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  «£ 9.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  384.  The 
parish  rates,  in  1803,  i^l97.  11<-  6d.  at  3^.  Sd.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  6  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Melton 
Mowbray. 

-  Ashby,  Magna,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a  vi- 
carage, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^7-  185.  1  \^d. 
Patron,  the  earl  of  Aylesford.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  260.  Parish  rates,  in 
1803,  £^91.  Os.  lid.  at  4s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
4  miles  N.  by  E.  frx>m  Lutterworth.  * 
'  Ashby,  Mabes,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
eSA.  \Ss,  9d.  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Popu- 
lation, in  1811,  390.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  d£^62. 
12s.  at  4s.  in  the  pound.  It  is  ^  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Wellingborough. 

•  Ashby,  Parva,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^5.  7#.  6d. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Population  in  1811,  150.  Parish  rates  in  1803^ 
^165.  7Si  Bd.  at  ,4s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Lutterworth. 

Ashby,  Pcbborum,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
sSO.  3s,  2(i.  Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lin- 
coln. Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population 
in  1811,  91.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  £64.  2«.  S^d.  at 
Is,  8d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  5^ 
miles  N.  W.  from  Spilsby, 
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ASERftV,  .  Abuby,  St.  Lkodoake'k^  in  the  iKmnty  of  Nortbav^* 
ST^^Mjp-  ton;  a  discharged  vicarage.  Valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  ^6.  ISs.  id,  Chvurtk  dedicated  to  St.  JMary 
and  St.  Leodgare.  Population  in  161 1«  Sa9.  FajriA 
rates  in  1803,  ^^49. 168. 3d.  at  Ss,  in  the  pound.  It  h 
'  4  miles  N.  from  Daventry.  William  Catesby ,  the 
favourite  of  Riohard  III.,  is  buried  in  the  cbureh  of 
this  parish. 

Abhbt  de  la  Zovcb,  in  the  county  ef  Leiceater ;  a 
di«chai^ed  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
sSU.  lOs.  4d.  Patron,  the  earl  of  Huntingdonu 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Population  in  1811, 
3403.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  j£l416.  lU.  l^d.  at  tft. 
3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  18  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from 
Leicester,  and  1 14  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Lon- 
don. Here  is  a  free  school :  the .  petty  sessions 
for  the  hundred  of  West  Giosoote  are  oocasionally 
kolden  here.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  bishop  Hall ; 
and  near  it  is  a  celebrated  mineral  spring,  called 
Griffydam. 

A8HCOM&E,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  a  reetovy, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  4^18.  Patron,  the 
King.  Population  in  1811,  27%.  Parish  rates  m 
1803,  ^133.  105.  r^d.  It  is  3  miles  £.  from  Chud- 
Icigh. 

A8HDON,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  a  rectory^ 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^^28.  St.  4d.  Psii^on, 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Church  dedicated  to  AU 
Saints.  Population  in  1811,  909.  Parish  rstea  in 
1803,  ^542.  09.  6d.  at  4«.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4  niiea 
K.  E.  by  E.  from  Saffron  Waldea. 

ASHELDHAM,  or  Ashjblosn,  in  the  comity  of 
Essex  3  a  discharged  vicarage  valued,  in  the  King's 
books  at  £l6.  J3#.  4d.  Patron,  the  King.  Churdi 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence.  Population  in  181 L,  14S« 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^im,  9«.  T^d.  at  Sa.  Sd.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  4  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Bradwell,  near 
the  sea. 

ASHEN,  or  Esse,  in  the  county  of  Essex;  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King  s  books  at  sB9,  FEitron,  Hke 
King,  as  duke  of  Lancaster.  Population  in  1811, 
^60.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  jf  189.  12«.  at  4f.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  S^  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Casde  Hed- 
tngham  ;  and  ^  mSes  6.  W.  by  S.  from  CSaae,  in  tiie 
county  of  Suffolk. 

A6H£NA€rUR,  propeily  Habbtmaoae,  (from  the 
Sanscrit  Ashtanagam),  a  central  district  of  AfgyUiis* 
tkn,  or  Pokhtdnkhh.  It  derives  Its  name  from  the 
eight  townships  ofwbich  the  nation  originidiy  con- 
sisted, and  wiucfa  are  supposed  to  correspond  wi^  the 
eight  following  districts  >— 1.  Nsih  ^ehrah  >  2.  Chlu^ 
sadK,  mchidingP&rang  and  Hesdr ;  3.  Bizs&r ;  4.  Oth* 
m&n^zM  ;  5.  i!^iiui-^ }  6.  Omar-zd  -,  7*  6h^-pM  ; 
8.  Tanggeh,  or  Barkah-z£i.  The  town  of  Hashtnagar 
is  reckoned  by  all  the  A%h&ns  the  place  of  their  origi- 
nal settlement  in  Afghlurisdm.  It  corresponds  with 
the  situation  of  the  country  ef  the  Aesacani,  on  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  who  were  attacked  by  Alexander. 
It  is  to  the  N.  £.  of  Palshkwer,  near  the  river  of 
Suwkd,  and  is  called  Maitengur  in  Major  RenneU^s 
Map  of  the  Heads  of  the  Indus.  (See  Renneirs  Memoir, 
p.  158, 173  j  Asiatir  Researchet,  xi.  383  3  Jehdu-numit, 
p.239.)- 

ASHENBEN^  in  the  county  of  Buddngham ;  a 
curacy  (not  in  charge,)  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of 
4^1.  Ss.  P&trons,  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Chapel  deducted  to  St.  Mary.  Popu- 
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lation  in  1811,  319.    Parbh  rates  in  1803^  ^£237. 
0«.  ^d.  at  2f .  6£L  in  the  pound*    It  is  8  miles  W. 
from  Aylesbury  5  and  5j^  mUes  N.  from  Thame,  m  s^n^^an 
the  comity  of  Oxford.  AWINQ. 

ASHEA,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  ZOpah,  servant  to  < 
Leah.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  ^  and 
from  him  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israd  derived  its 
name.  To  the  tribe  of  Asher  a  most  fruitful  country 
was  allotted,  with  Phoenicia  to  the  west.  Mount 
Libonus  to  the  north,  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  to  the  south,  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  to  the  east  j  but,  either  from  its  weakness, 
its  negligence,  or  its  sins,  or  from  all  these  causes 
combined  togetl&er,  it  never  obtained  the  whole  por- 
tion or^inally  allotted  to  its  possession. 

ASHES,  a  term  appUed  to  the  residue  left  after  the 
combustion  of  any  substance.  For  the  production 
and  application  of  the  ashes  of  vegetable  and  nnima^ 
matter,  see  the  article  Cbeuistby;  and  for  their  pro- 
perties in  manuring  land,  that  of  Agkicultcbs. 

A8HFIELD,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  5  &  curacy, 
with  Thorpe.  The  chapel,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
wta  dedicated  to  Si.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  248. 
The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
4^850.  3m.  3d.  at  5«.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5|  mUes 
W.  by  S.  from  Framlingham. 

AfinriELB,  Gbjb4t,  m  the  county  of  Suffolk;  a 
vicarage  (not  in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  uf  ^16. 
Patron,  lord  Iliurlow.  Chapel  dedicated  to  All 
Saints.  Population  in  1811,  294.  Parish  rates  in 
1808,  ie229.  13«.  3^.  at  4^.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6{ 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Market  Stow.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  lord  chancellor  Thurlow. 

ASHFORD,  in  the  hundred  of  Bcaunton,  county 
of  Devon  1  a  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  ^8.  13«.  9d.  Patron,  the  King.  Church 
dedk^ted  to  St.  Peter.  Population  in  1811,  101. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^41.  I9s.  5^d.  at  2^.  d^d.  in  the 
pound.    It  is  1|>  miles  N.  W.  from  Bamsta^^. 

AsHFORD,  county  of  Kent  3  a  vicarage,  valued  in 
the  King*«  books  at  sSlSu  4s.  2d.  Patrons,  the  dean 
and  chiqiter  ef  Rochester.  Church  dedicated  to  St 
Bfory.  P^ttLation  1811^  25^.  Parish  rates  in  1803, 
j£K)66.  14f .  lO^d.  ^  3«.  6d.  1b  the  pound.  It  is  90 
aaules  S.  £.  by  K  from  Maidstone*  and  54}  miles  £. 
S.  £.  from  X^ondon.    Here  is  a  free  grammar  schooL 

ASHILL,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk;  a  rectory, 
valued  in  Hikt  King's  books  at  ^19.  ]3«.  6|d.  Chuivh 
dedicated  1x>  St.  Nicolas.  Population  in  1811,  547. 
Yaikih  rates  in  1803  j£452.  U.  7id.  at  4s.  9d.  in  the 
pound.    It  is  3^  miles  N.  W.  from  Watton. 

AmouL,  in  the  county  of  Somerset  j  a  discfaaj^d 
vicarage ;  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £C.  Ox.  10^2. 
Patron,  tiie  prebendary  therraf.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  PojiulAtioB  in  1811,  399*  Parish  rates 
in  1603,  jf  139.  9«.  at  U.  m  the  pound.  It  is  ^ 
miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Ilmiaster.  Here  is  a  medi- 
einal  spring,  called  Skipperham  WelL 

ABINGDON,  or  AssiHonoK,  in  the  eomitj  of 
Essex;  a  discharged  rectory;  valued  in  tibe  King's 
books  at  £^.  13t.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St  An- 
drew. Population «f  this  parish  in  1811^  102.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  £wr^  0».  Id.  at  S«.  3d.  in  the  pound 
It »  S^  mileB  N.  by  W.  ikom  Rochford.  The  victory 
obtained  by  C^imte  over  Edmund  Ironside  was  won 
in  tUs  pasiflih. 

Ai^UNGTON,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  a  dis« 
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ASHIMV3-  clmi^  rectory^  Tallied  in  Ike  King*ftb«okB  at  j^d. 

''^^'      3s.  4d.    Clmrdft  dedleftted  to  St.  Vnoeat.    fbfHilfr. 

j^snoKE^  ^D  m   1811,  Tl.    f^rwk  rates  ia  180S  ^7.  ISk 

^^^,rtd.at2y.iatliepouiirf.    H  is  S|  adlM  £.  S.  £.  fipom 

flchester. 

AraiNGToir^  in  tke  eouniy  ef  ftuMZ;  a  rectory, 
with  the  chape!  of  Btmeloii ;  valued  in  the  Kiag's  books 
at  sBS.  5r.  Church  decfieated  to  St.  Fater  and  St.  PbuL 
Fopulation  m  1811, 198.  Fkrisb  rates  in  180ft,  j£368. 
I4«.  at  11«.  in  the  pound.  It  i»  4|  miles  N.  W.  from 
Steynin^. 

ASHKOKO^  the  Ethiopie  name  of  the  Styrax 
Syriaeofl  (v.  MamtnaUa)  is  ileured  by  Bruce  (vol.  t.), 
and  was  supposed  by  Ludolpb  to  be  a  rabbit.  (Les. 
Amharico.  Lat.) 

ASHLEWCmTH^  in  the  county  of  Qloacester;  a 
dischai^ged  vicarage ;  valued  in  ike  King's  books  at 
sf  lO.  ^.  lid.  Patron,  the  bish(^  of  Bristol.  Chiirch 
defeated  to  St.  Andrew.  Fopalatkm  in  1811,  476« 
Parish  rates  in  180S,  gS3€0, 9s.  at  Ss.  in  the  pound,  on 
the  rack  rental.  It  is  5^  miles  N.by  W.  from  Glou* 
cester. 

ASHLEY,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  5  a  reetory, 
with  the  vicarage  of  Sylverley  $  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  sSS.  Patron,  the  earl  of  GmldlbKl.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  ^palatum  m  1811,  306. 
P^sh  rates  in  1808,  jg351.  I3s,  44.  at  6i.  4d.  in  the 
pound.    It  is  4  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Newmarket. 

Ashley,  in  the  cotinty  of  Northampton  $  a  leclory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^7'  Church  dedi^ 
Gated  to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  315,  Ptoish 
rates  in  1803,  if405. 17«.  6d.  atll«.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  4^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Rockingham. 

AsHLBT,  in  the  coimty  of  Southampton  ^  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^.  18«.  8d.  Patron, 
the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population 
in  1811,  94.  Parish  rates  in  1808,  £es.  9s.  8^.  at 
3«.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3  mQes  S.  S.  E.  fitm  Stock- 
bridge. 

AsHLBT,  in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  a  leotoryi 
valued  in  the  Kind's  books  at  s^lO.  5^.  8^.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Bf^tist.  Population  hi  1811, 
616.  Parish  rates  in  180S,  ^11.  Ihs.  9d.  at  3t.  ia 
the  pound.    It  is  6  miles  N.  W.  from  Eocleshall. 

AsHLxr,  in  the  county  of  Wilts;  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  Kind's  books  at  ^B^  16ff.  ^d. 
Patron,  the  King,  as  duke  of  Lancaster.  Churoh  deoa-> 
cated  to  St.  James.  Population  in  1811,  66.  Fuish 
rates  in  1803,  ^39.  9«.  ll|d.  at  lOd.intht  pound. 
It  is  5  miles  N.  from  Malmsbury. 

ASHMANHAUGH,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  a 
discharged  curacy,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  ^10. 
Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin.  Population  in  1811, 
122.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  £m,  4«.  9|d.  at  Bs.  9d. 
in  the  pound.     It  is  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Coltishall. 

ASHMORE,  in  the  county  of  Dorset ;  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^.  19«.  9^d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Population  in  1811,  196. 
Ptoish  rates  in  1803,  ^82.  5#.  at  3^.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  5  miles  S.  E.  from  Shaftsbury. 

ASHOLT,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  a  rectory, 
valued  In  the  King's  books  at  ^.  12«.  S\d.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Population  in  1811,  150. 
Vm&\L  rates  in  1803,  j^l38.  1$,  9d.  at  4«.  7d.  in  the 
pound.    It  is  6|  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bridgewater. 

ASHCyRE,  on  shore.  A.  S.  sciran,  to  shear,  to  cut> 
to  divide,  to  separate.    See  Shose. 


AndwbenCtodtbiiUMBdysalasafctievitotlicBaQrof&Niioho*  ASKORS. 
las  at  «A  anker,  you  shall  goe  a  shfire  with  the  first  hoat<  that  shall         — 

depart  from  the  ship,  taking  with  yon  such  letters  as  you  have  to  ASHTON, 

denuer  to  the  agent  tliew.  COUX 
Bmckiuyi..  JSMg^hFo^agtt,  r.  i. 

Accordingly,  on  tlie  5th  of  April,  1680,  we  went  ashoartm  the 
iatkttmua,  near  OoMeo  Ukamd,  Mie  of  the  Samholoet,  to  the 
nimher  of  htlweea  3  and  409  men*  canying  with  us  such  provi* 
uooB  •»  were  neoesaary,  and  toys  wherewith  to  gratify  the  wild 
IndiaoB,  through  whose  country  we  were  to  pass. 

Dampier*t  Voyage, 


■  For  now  the  flowing  tide 

Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side ; 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increase, 
At  nearer  sight }  and  she's  herself  the  less : 
Kow  dfiv*»  Of Aore,  aad  at  her  feet  it  Mes, 
She  knowB  too  aaiich,  in  knowing  whom  she  sees . 
Her  huahaad's  corps.  Drydeu't  Fab/et. 

[He]  Then  with  his  dire  associates  through  the  deep. 
For  spoil  and  slaughter  guides  the  savage  prow. 
Hun  dogs  wiU  rend  ashore. 

Glover* s  Leomidat^  hook  zii.  p.  T7. 
Storms  rise  t*  o>'erwhelm  him  :  or^  if  atomy  wiuda 
Rise  not,  the  wntaia  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 
And  needing  none  aaaiatanoe  of  the  storm, 
ShaU  rpll  thimselres  ashore,  and  rea^h  him  there. 

Cowpet^t  Poems, 

ASHOVER,  in  the  county  of  Derby  3  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  Kixig's  booka  at  ^£^4.  Ss,  l^d.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints  Population  in  181  Ij 
«377.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^643.  3#.  C)|d.  at  1*, 
5^  in  the  pound.  It  is  6^  mUes  N.  W,  by  N, 
from  Alfreton.  Ashover  was  the  residenee  of  An<- 
thony  Babington,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  for  a  conspiracy  against  her  life.  There 
are  some  Dniidical  remains  in  its  ne^hbourhood  -,  and 
in  the  church  is  a  Saxon  font  of  great  antiquity. 

ASHOWE,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  5  a  rectorsfj 
valued  in  the  King*a  books  at  ^6. 8«.  Id,  Fatron« 
lord  lieigh.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Fopu^i 
lation  in  1811,  188.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^159, 
1^  9d.  9X  Ss,  ed.  m  the  pound.  It  is  4^  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Warwick. 

ASHPRINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  a  rec^ 
tory,  with  the  chapel  of  Painsford  i  valued  in  tho 
KiAg'a  books  at  ^9.  If*  8d.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  David.  Population  in  1811,  619.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  s£'393. 9#.  lid.    It  is  3  miles  S.  E.  from Totness. 

ASHREIGNEY,  or  Ring's  Ash,  in  the  county  of 
Devon }  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
j£24*  Church  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Population 
in  1911i  753.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^389.  6s.^4t 
It  is  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chulmleigh. 

ASHTEAD,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  5  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j^l3.  15^.  5d.  Patron, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Giles.  Population  in  1811,  548.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  a£454.  I63,  6d.  at  4s,  6d,  in  the  pound.  It  is  2 
miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Epsom. 

ASHTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon  j  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £l  1 .  lOf .  2|d.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  221.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^113.  2«. 
lid.  at  4s,  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4^  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Chudleigh. 

AsHTON,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  -,  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j^lO.  Patron,  the 
King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population 
in  1811,  270.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  sSl^T.  18f.at  Is. 
in  the  pound.    It  is  7  miles  S.  from  Northampton,    a 

Abhton^  Cold,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester;   a 
c  2 
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ASHTON,  rectory,  valued  in  the  King*s  books  at  £\7.  U.  Sd. 

COLD.     Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.    Population  in 

ASHTON  ^®^^'  ^^®*    Parish  rates  in  1803,  £\97.  8*.  9if.  at 

steeple'  ^*  ^*  ^^  ^^^  pound.    It  is  9^  miles  £.  by  S.  from 

'  Bristol. 

AsHTON  UNDER  Edoe,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  -, 
a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King*s  books  at  j^lO.  2«.  3|d. 
Patron,  lord  Harrowby.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Population  in  1811,  120.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  ^109.  9i,  b^d.  at  S«.  4d,  in  the  pound.  It  is 
1\  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Chipping  Campden. 

AsHTON,  E^EYNES,  in  the  county  of  Wilts ;  a  vica- 
rage, with  the  chapel  of  Leigh,  valued  in  the  King*s 
books  at  ^16.  Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross. 
Population  in  1811,  828.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^698. 
\9s,  9d.  at  Ss.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3^  miles  W. 
from  Crickladc. 

AsHTON,  LoNo,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^^10. 
17«.  Ud,  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Pooula- 
tion  in  1811,  1073.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  sS4lS. 
lis.  9jd.  at  4*.  3d.  ih  the  pound.  It  is  2j  miles  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Bristol.  There  are  two  Roman  encamp- 
ments in  this  parish,  and  a  mansion  house^  with  a  front 
by  Inigo  Jones.    . 

AsHTON  UNDER  Lyne,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster  -,  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King  s  books  at 
s£^6.  13*.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Popu- 
lation in  181 1, 19,059.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^620. 
19*.  3d.  at  5«.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  7  miles  £.  from 
Manchester.  In  this  parish  is  still  continued  a  singu- 
lar custom,  called  riding  the  black  lad.  On  Easter 
Monday  an  efRgy  is  paraded  on  horseback  through  the 
streets,  then  hung  up  at  the  cross  and  shot  at.  Tra- 
dition regards  this  custom  as  a  memorial  of  some 
tyrannical  act  of  Sir  Ralph  Asheton,  who,  in  1483, 
exercised  great  authority  in  this  neighbourhood  as 
vice  constable  of  England. 

*  AsHTON  UPON  Mebset,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester;  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
rfl3.  4#.  7d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  1819.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^£234 
If.  lid.  at  7s.  9d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  9  miles.  W.  N. 
W.  from  Stockport. 

»  AsHTON,  Steeple,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  j  a  vica- 
rage, with  the  chaoel  of  Sevington,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  j^l7.  S«.  ed.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Popuktion  in  1811,  1452.  Parish  rates 
in  1803^  4^638.  Of.  4d.  ot  6$.  Bd.  m  the  pound.    It 
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is  H  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Trowbridge.  The  lofty  ASHTON, 
and  celebrated  steeple  of  thb  church,  from  which  the  STEEPLER 
parish  derives  its  nlane>  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1670;  and  the  workmen  w:ho  were  employed  in 
repairing  it  were  dispersed,  and  their  work  beaten  ' 
down  by  a  second  storm  in  the  same  year.  Supersti- 
tion attributed  these  circumstances  to  the  interference 
of  heaven,  and  the  steeple  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
Some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Madrepore-stone 
have  been  found  in  this  parish. 

ASHURST,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  g£5.  A»,  9d. 
Patron,  the  duke  of  Dorset.  Population  in  1811, 131. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  4^147.  at  8f .  in  the  pound.  It  is 
4|  miles  W.  from  Tunbridge  Wells. 

AsHURST,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  a  rectory,  not 
in  charge.  Patron,  the  earl  of  Thanet.  Population 
in  1811,  408.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^61.  S<.5|d. 
at  4f .  in  the  pound.    It  is  3  miles  N.  from  Steyning. 

ASH  WATER,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^6.  65.  8d.  Churcli 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population  in  1811^  677. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  jg^SO.  lOi.  It  is  6§  miles  S.  £. 
by  S.  fi*om  Holsworthy. 

ASHWELL,  in  the  county  of  Hertford ;  a  vica- 
rage, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^^.  3f .  6^d. 
Patron,  the  bishop  of  London.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Marv.  Population  in  181 1,  754.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  j^479. 19f.  ^.  at  3«.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4^ 
miles  N.  N.  £.  from  Baldock.  Ashwell  is  of  Roman 
origin ;  uear  it  is  a  large  encampment,  called  Arbury 
Banks. 

AsHWBLL,  in  the  county  of  Rutland;  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^20. 16f .  3d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  194. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^09.  15f.  5d.  at  2f.  4d.  in  the 
pound.    It  is  3|  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oakham. 

AsKWSLL,  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  a 
discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
<€6.  13«.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  343.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^£^8.  llf. 
M,  at  8t.  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  3| 
miles  S.  £.  by  S.  from  Wymondham. 

ASH-WYKEN,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  j  a  rec- 
tory, with  leziate,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £(i, 
13«.  4d.  Patron,  earl  Spencer  \  church  dedicated  to 
All  Saints.  Population  in  1801,  71.  Parish  rates 
in  1803,  ^88.  lOi.  Sd.  at  1«.  l^d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  9\  miles  N.  from  Richmond. 
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ASIA.  ASIA»  one  of  tbode  priiAary  divisions  of  the  globe, 
^^^\^^  called  the  four  quarters ;  and  in  size,  the  largest  next 
to  America.  It  is  themost  remarkable  of  any ;  having 
been  the  first  peopled,  and  consequently  being  that  from 
which  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused  over  the  rest 
of  the  earth:  to  Christians  it  presents  additional 
claim  for  attention  as  the  scene  of  sacred  history.  In 
extent  it  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together. 
For  fertility  of  soil  and  mildness  of  climate^  a  laige 
portion  of  it  is  deservedly  celebrated  ;  and,  if  blessed 
with  an  enlightened  government,  it  would  be  the  most 
desirable  residence  on  earth :  but  its  inhabitants  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  enjoyed  that  advantage;  and  the 
bounty  of  nature  hsa  generally  been  counteracted  by 
the  avarice  and  oppression  of  their  rulers.  Within 
the  tropic,  the  productions  of  this  continent  are  among 
the  most  rare  and  valuable ;  but  the  climate  is  distin- 
guished by  that  combination  of  excessive  heat  and 
moisture  which  is  so  destructive .  to  health.  As  we 
approach  the  frigid  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  so  exces- 
sive a  degree  of  cold  prevails,  as  prevents  almost  any 
trace  of  vegetation,  and  perpetuates  the  rigours  of 
winter  through  the  whole  year.  Even,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  regions  were  not  wijthheld  by  •  their 
wandering  habits  from  agricultural  pursuits,  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether  their  short-lived  summers  would 
be  su£Bcient  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity, 
and  whether  the  soU  could  be  made  to  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency for  their  subsistence. 
^*^-  Asia  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  excepting  where  the 
'^  Isthmus  of  Suez  separates  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Frozen  Ocean.  An  imaginary 
llne^  drawn  irom  the  mouth,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  l>on  till  it  approaches  the  Volga,  then  following 
that  river  till  it  comes  near  the  Uralian  Chain, 
which  terminates  nearly  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla, 
is  the  north  western  boundary  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe;  and  it  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  direction  of  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  natural  boun- 
dary. From  Cape  Severo-vostp-choni',  in  Siberia,  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  the  continent  of 
Asia  extends  over  nearly  76  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
4560  geographical  miles :  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  East  Cape,  near  Behring's  Straits,  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, amounts  to  about  7500  geographical  miles. 
^^!^  This  vast  space  has  been  divided  by  nature  into  two 
■**  distinct  regions, — the  northern  and  the  southern  $ 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  great  central  area, 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  mountains  5  some  of  which  are 
perhaps  the  loftiest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  From 
these  heights^  as  from  a  common  centre,  all  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  flow,  in  every  direction,  to  the 
sorrounding  ocean,  or  some  of  the  great  internal  seas. 
From  these  heights  also  the  subordinate  chains  of 
meuntains  diverge  like  so  many  ramifications' of  one 
vast  chain.  The  cliniate  of  this  central  region  is  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  at  so  great  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  siea ;  and  Tibet,  that  portion  of  it 
respecting  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  accounts^ 


appears  to  be  one  of  the  coldest  countries  within  the  ASIA. 
temperate  zone.  To  the  north,  the  descent  towards  ^ 
the  ocean  is  probably  extremely  gradual,  and  the 
temperature  is  proportionably  lower ;  so  that  the  cold 
on  that  side  of  this  mighty  barrier  is  more  severe  than 
the  distance  from  the  equator  would  lead  us  to  expect ; 
while,  to  the  south,  as  soon  as  the  distance  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  air  from  being  affected  by  the 
eternal  snows  on  the  Tibetian  Alps,  the  heat  is  greater 
than  in  most  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel. 
To  the  east  the  descent  appears  to  be  such  as  is  best 
calculated  to  maintain  a  moderate  temperature  3  while 
on  the  west,  the  mountains  are  more  diversified  by  a 
variety  of  inferior  chains,  and  •  we  know  that  greater 
inequalities  of  temperature  prevail.  This  appears  to 
account  in  some  degree  for  the  cold  which  reigns  in 
Tatary  and  the  .  northern  parts  of  Asia ;  for  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  Hinddstdn  ;  for  the  temperate  climate 
of  China,  and  for  the  opposite  extremes  so  often 
experienced  in  Afghdnistkn  and  Persia.  This  great 
central  range  of  mountains,  and  its  more  considerable 
branches,  boundaries  which  have  ever  formed. the 
natural  divisions  between  different  countries  and 
states,  anciently  separated  Scythia  from  India;  and 
Persia  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  as  they  now  form 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Tatary  and  Hin- 
d(ist&n,  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish  empires. 

"  In  every  continent,"  says  M.  Walckenaer  (Cosmo-  Mountains. 
logie,  p.  105,)  '^  that  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
culminating  points  of  the  highest  level  are  found, 
always  follows  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimen- 
sions of  the  continent;  and  the  inferior  chains  or 
heights,  where  we  find  the  culminating  points  of 
the  second  or  third  rate  levels,  also  follow  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  dilatations  of  the  land 
terminating  that  continent."  Thus,  in  Asia,  the 
greatest  dimensions  of  the  continent  are  from  east  to 
west ;  and  we  find,  that  between  the  70th  and  100th 
degree  of  east  longitude,  and  30th  and  50th  of  north 
latiti^de,  there  is  a  comparatively  level  area  from  the 
different  sides  of  which  all  the  largest  rivers  flow,  in 
opposite  directions,  to  the  sea.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  highest  level  in  this  continent ;  aAd  its  culmina- 
ting points  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  most 
elevated  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  it, 
as  from  a, central  point,  we  will  commence  our  review 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Asia.  This  elevated  area, 
which  has  been  not  improperly  termed  the  Table-land 
of  Asia,  is  little  known,  as  it  has  been  inaccessible  to 
Europeans  since  the  revival  of  science. 

The  western  part  of  it  is  mountainous ;  but  the 
eastern  is  a  vast  desert,  called  Kobi  by  the  Tatars,  and 
Shamo  by  the  Chinese ;  an  extent  of  several  thousand 
miles  not  watered  bv  a  single  stream ;  differing,  pro- 
bably, from  the  African  deserts  as  much  in  tempera- 
ture, as  it  resembles  them  in  its  total  want  of  vrater. 
The  Altaian  mountains  are  the  northern  boundaries 
of  this  level :  to  the  east  is  that  njo^^  which  gives 
rise  to  the  great  rivers  that  water  China ;  and  to  the 
south,  the  Himdlaya  separates  this  lofty,  frozen,  level 
from  the  plains  of  Huid(ist&n.    On  the  west  it  is 
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flanked  by  the  mountains  which  coatain  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes.  The  inferior  chains  of 
mountains,  which  diverge  as  radii  from  this  centre^ 
are  the  Muz-d^h,  or  Mdz-zart  (snowy  mountains), 
on  the  north ;  the  Tibetian  mountains  on  the  east  -, 
the  Vind^hya  hills  and  G^hats  on  the  south  )  and  the 
chain  of  Alburg,  or  AlbcHJ,  on  the  west.  With  the 
latter  is  connected  the  different  ranges  that  trayerse 
Persia,  and  join  in  its  north-western  provinces  with 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  the  branches  of  Taurus 
and  Libanus  on  the  west  and  south.  The  latter  is 
united  by  the  hilly  country  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
with  the  mountains  of  Arabia.  The  direction  in 
which  the  greater  number  o£  these  inferior  chains 
run,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  central  range,  from 
east  to  west ;  and  the  line  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  Taurus,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  M.  Walckenaer,  for  Asia  Minor ;  which  is  a 
peninsula  appended  to  the  rest  of  the  continent ;  has  its 
great  dilatation  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  mountains 
of  which  diverging  from  the  north  east,  run  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  Of  these  chains,  the  Altaic  or  Khattai,  is  the  most 
extensive,  as  it  stretches  quite  across  the  continent 
from  east  longitude  60^  to  140^^  through  80%  for  more 
than  3000  geographical  miles.  Of  its  highest  points, 
which  are  to  the  south  of  the  Russian  dominions,  we 
have  no  accurate  accounts,  but  the  summits  of  its 
inferior  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
can  scarcely  be  lower  than  the  Alps,  which  are  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  Him&laya,  the  southern 
bulwark  of  this  great  central  level,  has  been  more 
accurately  observed ;  and  if  no  error  has  crept  into 
the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Hearsay  (see  Asiatic 
Researches,  v.  xii.  p.  276.)  its  highest  peaks  are  as 
much  as  96,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
1 1,000  above  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  upwards 
of  5000  above  Chimborezo,  which  towers  over  the 
whole  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  The  extent  of  the 
Himalaya  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  northern  chain ; 
but  it  is  probably  at  a  still  greater  elevation  5  for 
Mount  Kail^,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindils,  must  equal, 
if  not  exceed  the  iyh6l&-gtri,  in  N^pM,  which  reaches 
t26,400  feet.  To  the  west,  the  Hind^ush  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  greatly  lower,  as  one  of  its  sunmaits 
is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  SO,49S  feet.  In 
point  of  elevation,  if  not  of  extent,  the  next  range  of 
mountains  in  Asia,  is  Caucasus ;  in  which  the  Peak  of 
Kari-beg,  or  Kazbek,  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Fftrrott,  at 
upwards  of  15,000  feet.  (Parrott  and  £nglehardt*s 
Reise  m  den  Kaukasus.)  To  the  south-west  of  Cau- 
casus rises  Ararat,  the  summit  of  which,  though 
doubtless  lower  than  those  already  mentioned  above, 
is  considerably  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion. Taurus,  Amanus,  and  Libanus,  all  connected 
by  intermediate  links,  with  this  great  chain  and  each 
other,  are,  though  of  considerable  height,  muchlovror, 
and  have  few  points  at  which  the  snow  is  perpetual. 
The  Umlian  mountains,  which  run  from  south  to 
north,  and  terminate  near  Nova  Zembla,  are  colder, 
in  consequence  of  the  higher  latitude  in  which  they 
ace  placed^  bat  do  not  appear  to  attain  an  equal 
height. 

The  islands  of  Asia  likewise  are  mountainous. 
Adam's  Ptak  in  Ceylon,  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the 
island  3  and  the  &voarite  subject,  as  such  remarkable 
peaks  eommoaly  are,  of  traJtitions  and  fiibks.    Bat 


the  insular  mountains  are  more  remarkable,  as  being  ASIA, 
in  several  instances  volcanic.  There  is  one  near  Bram-  ^ 
banan,  in  Java,  which  had  a  violent  eruption  in  1586 ; 
and  GtUiong  &pi,  in  the  fianda  Isles,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  volcanoes  known.  Tern&t^,  the  chief  of  the 
Moluccas,  is  nothing  more  than  a  volcanic  cone  -,  on 
its  sides  are  large  pts  of  melting  sulphur,  and  it 
still  occasionally  emits  flames  from  its  summit.  The 
Isles  of  France  and  Boorbon  are  also  of  volcanic  ori« 
gin ;  and  the  crater  of  the  latter  was  visited,  while  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  by  M.  Borg  de  St.  Vincens,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  description  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  witnessed.  Whether  there  are  any  volcanoes 
in  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  is  yet 
doubtful  5  though  accounts  given  by  Chinese  and  Man* 
chir  writers  make  it  probable  that  there  are  several. 

Of  the  rivers  descending  from  these  mountains,  RirerB. 
those  which  flow  to  the  north  have  the  most  circui- 
tous and  extended  course.  On  the  east  side  of  Sibe« 
ria  we  meet  with  the  Lena,  which  rises  near  the  Lake 
Biukal,  and  after  running  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  a  north  eastern  direction,  takes  a  more  northerly 
course  near  Yakutsk,  and  enters  the  Fkiozen  Ocean 
opposite  to  the  Borkhaya  isles,  having  travelled  over 
nearly  1900  miles.  The  Yenis^,  issuing  from  the 
Khaltai,  or  Altaian  mountains,  is  carried  by  a  more 
direct  course  of  about  1400  miles  into  the  same  sea. 
The  Ob,  or  Oby,  the  largest  river  in  the  Russian 
empire,  rises  from  the  Altdnnor  of  the  Kalmaks,  or 
Ozero  Teletzkol  of  the  Russians,  in  lat.  51"*  N.  and 
long.  67^  £. ;  and,  soon  after  it  has  entered  the  Arc* 
tic  Circle,  fiadls  into  the  Obskaya  Juba,  or  gulf  of  the 
Ob,  after  having  run  neariy  9000  miles.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  Tobolsk,  nearly  in  lat.  69?  N, 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Irtish,  another  large  river, 
which  tidces  its  rise  fi'om  the  northern  barrier  of  the 
central  plateau,  in  lat.  45^  N.  and  long.  dS^*.  £.  neariy. 
The  Saghalla,  or  Amiir,  which  rises  in  the  country  of 
the  Kalkas,  in  lat.  49"^  N.  and  long.  108^  E.  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kerton  and  ArgiUi  $  it  flows 
through  Chinese  Tartary,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  ofOkhotsk,  opposite  to  the  great  island  of  Choka, 
or  Saghalln.  It  reoaves  the  waters  of  many  tributary 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Sungari,  from 
the  south  west.  Its  course  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
1800  miles. 

China,  which,  from  the  great  length  of  some  of  its 
rivers,  must  abound  in  extensive  plains,  has  some 
streams  nearly  equal  to  the  largest  of  those  already 
mentioned.  They  rise  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
central  table  land  5  the  Hwang-h6,  or  Yellow  river, 
watering  the  northern,  and  the  Yang-tsfe-kyang,  or 
Gfeat  River,  the  central  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
M^kttng,  or  River  of  Kambdja,  and  the  Irawadi,  or 
Ava  River,  also  descend  from  the  aame  [^teaa,  by 
courses  long  and  devious,  till  they  reach  the  lower 
country,  when  they  advance  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  of  all  the  streams  springing  from 
that  elevated  region,  none  are  so  celebrated  as  those 
which  follow  next  in  order  5  the  Brahmaputra,  or  Ber- 
hampdter,  the  Gaages,  and  the  Indos.  Of  these,  tlie 
source  of  the  Ganges  only  is  positively  known ;  the  two 
others  have  a  longer  course,  and  take  tiidr  rise  in  Tihet  5 
that  of  the  Indus  having  been  found,  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  in  SI**  9(f  N.  and  80"  W  B.  j  Iwt  of  thcfr  pro- 
gress after  they  reach  the  plains  we  are  not  f  gnoraat  1 
as  the   Berinmpdter  ^roters   «he   eaetem  parts  «f 
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ASIA.  Bengal  5  and  tlie  course  of  the  Indus  from  tbe  Penj-ab 
v««^>^^^.i«^  downwards^  has  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander.  From  the  western  declhrity  of  the  central 
range  flow  two  large  streams^  better  known  to  the 
ancients  than  to  us^  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  first 
rises  from  the  glaciers  of  Pushti-khur  5  and,  taking 
a  northerly,  instead  of  a  north  westerly  course,  iw  It 
probably  did  anciently,  falls  into  the  southern  side  of 
the  sea  of  Aral.  It  is  called  by  eastern  writers,  the 
Jal3)iln  ;  and  its  fellow  stream,  tbe  Saihhn  ;  but  this 
latter  is  said  to  be  still  named  Yakhsirt,  or  River  Sirt, 
by  the  Tartars.  It  rises  in  the  Beldrddgh,  or  Icy 
Mountains,  to  the  west  of  Afghdnistkn,  and  enters  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  Aral,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
500  miles. 

Besides  these,  which,  may  be  called  "  the  mighty 
waters"  of  Asia,  there  arc  others,  and  those  not  insig- 
nificant streams,  descending  from  the  inferior  ranges 
of  mountains.    The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flowing  to 
the  south,  and  the  Araxes  to  the  east,  have  their 
sources  in  the  same  mountainous  region,  and  are  all 
consider^le  rivers,  watering  a  large  extent  of  country. 
Near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Orontes,  rising  from  Mount  Libanus, 
fertilize  the  vales   of  Syria.     Anatolia,  though  not 
provided  with  any  very  large  rivers,  has  an  abundance 
of  smaller  streams  3  and  the  Halys,  now  called  Kizil 
Irmkh,  which  nearly  divides  the  peninsula  into  two 
equal  portions,  rises  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  runs 
into  the  Black  Sea,  inlat.  41°  34'  N.  and  long.  86**  11^ 
£.    The  whole  course  must  be  upwards  of  350  miles. 
Seal  and         If«  in  tracing  the  separate  seas,  or  portions  of  the 
^*^*n*-       ocean  into  which  these  rivers  flow,  we  set  out  from 
Asia  Minor,  we  meet,  in  the  first  place,  the  Euxine,  or 
Black  Sea>  the  northern  boundary  of  Anatolia ;  a  large 
basin,  separated  &om  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  nant>w  strait,  called  the  Canal  of  Constanti- 
nople^ the  Bosporus  of  the  ancients.    Hie  Sea  of 
Marmora, or  Propontis^  (which  is  itself  connected  with 
the  JSgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  by  another  and  simi- 
lar strait,  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  named  Hdies- 
pontj)   has  been  supposed,   not  wi^out  plausible 
grounds,  to  have  been  anciently  an  inland  sea,  as  well 
pa  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediteranean.    Its  most  consi- 
derable islands  are  those  called  the  Prince*8,  near  Con- 
atantinople,  which  are  large  enough  to  produce  some 
grain,  and  have  a  good  many  inhabitants ;  but  in  the 
Archipelago,  the  islands,  as  is  well  known,  are  nume- 
rous, fertile,  and  populous.    The  largest  and  most 
froducti  ve  are  those  which  belong  to  Asia ;  and  Candia 
and  Cyprus,  more  particularly  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
Crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  narrow  neck  of 
land,  which  separates  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red 
Sek,  and  following  the  coasts  of  Arabia  till  we  teach 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  island  of  any  importance  occurs 
till  we  come  to  the  cluster,  called  the  islands  of  Bah- 
r&a,  on  the  Arabian  side  of  that  arm  of  the  sea.    They 
hare  bepn  for   centuries   celebrated  for  their  pearl- 
fishery,  and  the  piratical  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  remaining  islands  in 
that  gnlf  are  wretched,  barren  spots,    inhabited  by 
fitthermen  as  wretched,  unless  the  feebleness  of  the 
neighhfmring  ^vernment  suffers  them  to  obtain  by 
piracy  the  wealth  which  nature  has  denied  to  their 
pOttL     On  leavring  the  Persian  Gulf  we  come  i^n 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  meet  with  no  islands  along 
the  coi&st^  except  Bombay  and  Anjenga;  the  first  of 


which  is  now  united  with  the  main  land,  and  will  be     ASIA, 
fully  describe  in  another  article.      The   crowded  ' 
groups  of  islets,  called  Laccadives  and  Maldives,  not 
far  from  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  bring  us 
to  Ceylon,  a  large  and  productive  island,  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  cinnamon  which  it  yields.    The* 
Andamans,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
are  the  first  link  in  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which 
has  been  conveniently  termed  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  has  been  divided  by  geographers  into  a  number  of 
different  groups,  the  first  of  which,  the  Sunda  Islands, 
oontains  Suinatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.     Borneo  is  of 
great  extent,  but  is  scarcely  known  at  all  beyond  the 
coasts ;  and  Sumatra  is  very  little  more  so  3  but  Java, 
having  been  long  in  the  possessbn  of  the  Dutch,  has 
been  completely  explored.     The  next  group,  called 
the  Moluccas,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all ;  as  con- 
taining those  islands  to  which  the  Dutch,  for  a  long 
period,  exclusively  restricted  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  and  nutmeg.    Beyond  them  lies  Papiia,  or  New 
Guinea,  of  which  even  the  coasts  have  not  yet  been 
completely  ascertained.     The   clusters,  called  Solo- 
mon's Islands,  Queen  Charlotte*s»  and  the  New  He- 
brides, bending  round  in  a  south  easterly  direction, 
bring  us  near  to  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,,  the 
most  southern  of  these  seas ;  and  immediately  to  the 
south  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Holland,  of  which  the 
area  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.    At  a  con- 
siderable distance,  to  the  east  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
lie  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  the  first  in  that  vast  assem- 
blage, commonly  called  "  the  South  Sea  Islands," 
wliich  were  discovered  by  Europeans,  having  been 
seen  by  Tasmarn  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
To  the  north  of  New  Guinea  are  the  New  Carolinas 
and  the  Marianne,  or  Ladrones,  so  named   by  the 
Spaniards  who  discovered  them,  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  their  inhabitants.    The  Philippiaes, 
or  Manillas,  tie  to  the  west  of  the  latter,  inunediately 
north  of  the  Moluccas;  and  Mindanas,  or  Magia- 
danas,  the  largest  of  them,  is  populous  and  productive. 
Proceeding  northward,  close  to  the  coast  of  China, 
we  have  Formosa,  immediately  above  Luzon,  the 
second  of  the  Philippines  in  point  of  magnitude.    The 
eea,  comprehended  between  Borneo  and  Formosa,  on 
one  side,  and  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  with  the 
southern  part  of  China,  on  the  other,  is  commonly  called 
"the Chinese  Sea  :**  but  to  the  east  of  this  Archipelago 
lies  the  Pacific  Ocean.    FoUowing  up  the  Chinese  sea, 
another  group  occurs  at  some  distance,  to  the  east  of 
Formosa,  called  the  Sieh-kieil,  or  Lhtchh  Island.    Of 
Hiem  and  their  hospitable  inhabitants  we  have  a  pleas^ 
Ittg  account  in  Captain  Basil  Hidl's  Vc3rage.    Beyond 
them  are  Nifon  and  the  other  islands,  which  fi^rm  the 
kingdom  of  Japan,  connected  by  a  line  of  small  islets, 
called  the  Kuriles,  with  the  southem  extremity  of 
Kamtschatka.     Within  them,  and  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
lie  Yesso  and  Saghalia.  The  Aleutiaa,  or  Fox  Lslaada, 
are  a  chain  of  isLets,  extending  in  a  curved  line  from 
the  neighbouihood  of  the  Kamtschatkan  coast  to  the 
opposite^  extremity  of  America.    These  are  all  the 
i^ndsof  any  magnitude  which  belong  to  Asia,  unkss 
we  include  Nova  Zembla,  at  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  ^bena. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  the  rivers  and  islands.  Seas, 
we  have  named  ^nost  of  the  difierent  aeas  by  whidi 
Asia  is  bounded.  Its  early  civilisation  was,  doubtless^ 
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ASIA,      greatly  promoted  by  the  many  gulfs  and  bays,  as  well 
^— ^v**^  as  navigable  rivers,  which  it  possesses.^In  this  respect, 
the  difference  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  very  strik- 
ing :  and  while  the  one  was  the  cradle  of  arts  and 
civilization,  the  other  is  still,  with  some  small  excep« 
tions,  the  seat  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.    But  Asia 
has  also  some  considerable  internal  seas,  such  as  are 
not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Of  these,  the  Caspian  is  the  largest.     It  separates  the 
dominions  of  Russia  from  those  of  Persia  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tatars.      It   is   nearly   in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  now  well  known  to 
extend  from  north  to  south  5  though,  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  represented  as  passing  from  east  to 
west.     Its  greatest  length  is  about  10°  of  latitude,  or 
600  geographical  miles.     Its  width  varies  from  100 
to  200  geographical  miles.     It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  had  a  communication  anciently  with  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  has  shewn  the  fallacy 
of  that  supposition.    That  it  once  extended  northwards 
considerably  beyond  its  actual  limits,  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  from  the  shells  and  sand  of  the  Steppes  which 
Lakes.        surround  Astrakkdn.     On  the  eastern  side,  its  former 
union  with  the  lake  Aral  appears  still  more  probable  5 
for  ^though  the  ground  now  rises  between  them,  this 
has  probably  been  occasioned  by  alluvion  from  the 
large  rivers  which  flow  into  the  latter.     These  are 
about   150  miles  asunder  at  the'  points  where  they 
approach  the  nearest  -,  but  a  salt  lake,  or  lagoon, 
intervenes  mid-way,  and  the  adjoining  deserts  abound 
in   marine   productions.     *  The  lake  Aral    is    about 
250  miles  in  length,  and  70  or  80  in  breadth.     The 
wild  and  desert  state  of  the  surrounding  country  has 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  carefully  examined; 
Another  considerable  body  of  water  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  continent,  is  the  Lake  Baikal,  which  extends, 
bending  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  from 
long.  104.  £.  for  nearly  300  miles.    Its  greatest  width 
is  between  30  and  40.    Its  waters  are  fresh,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
lakes  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  waters 
of  Asia  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  there  are  several  narrow  seas  and  straits  within 
the  limits  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Red  Sea, 
or  Arabian  Gulf,  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  stretch- 
ing between  lat.  12°  and  30°  N.  in  a  north  westerly 
direction,  full  of  shoals,  and  difficult  of  navigation. 
It  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  never  more  than 
100  in  breadth ;  and  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
the  Straits  of  B4b-el-mandeb,  about  30  geographical 
miles  in  width,  but  reduced  to  a  much  narrower  pas- 
sage by  intervening  rocks  and  islands.  The  Persian 
Giidf,  or  Gulf  of  Onnus,  is  another  arm  of  the  same 
ocean,  deriving  its  name  from  Hormuz,  or  the  Persian 
Coast }  a  great  emporium  in  the  16th  century,  and 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portugueze.  The  strait 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Indian  sea  is  only 
24  miles  wide.  Ceylon  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  (Chdla-mandala),  by  the  Straits  of 
li^inkr^  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  not  above  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  width.  .The  islands  of  Ramlsseram 
(Rdm^swara)  and  Mankr,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
strait,  are  connected  by  a  singular  ridge  of  rocks, 
called  by  the  Musselmans,  Adam*s  Bridge.  The 
Stndts  of  Malacca,  between  that  peninsula  and  Suma- 


tra, are  in  some  places  not  more  than  24  miles  across.  ASIA. 
Between  that  island  and  Java  are  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  ^ 
about  30  miles  across,  but.  much  obstructed  by  inter-, 
veniog  islets  3  they  are,  however,  often  passed  by  our 
China  ships.  The  islands  of  Japan  are  separated  from 
Gorea  by  a  strait,  which  is  about  40  geographical 
miles  in  width.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Asiatic  straits  is  tliat  which  was  discovered  by  Beh- 
ring,  a  Dane,  in  1728,  and  bears  his  name.  It  sepa- 
rates Asia  from  America,  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
immortal  Cook,  who  named  it  after  its  original  dis- 
coverer. Behring  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the 
American  coast ;  a  circumstance  easily  accoimted  for 
by  the  fogs  continually  occurring  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes. From  East  Cape,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  America,  there  are  about  30  geo- 
graphical miles ;  but  two  islands  intervene,  and 
narrow  the  passage.  It  has  been  lately  explored  by 
Lieutenant  Von  Kotzebue. 

Though  Asia  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  it  Plains. 
has,  at  intervals,  plains  of  vast  extent,  in  several  places 
destitute  of  water,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  sandy  wastes  so  common  in  Africa.  Between 
Syria,  Jezirah,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  the  central 
mountains  in  Arabia,  the  whole  country  answers  to 
this  description.  In  Persia,  the  plains,  intervening 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  are  all  ill  sup- 
plied with  water  ^  and  whole  districts  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  kingdom,  are  incapable  of  cultivation. 
These  deserts  extend  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  western 
provinces  of  Hindust^.  To  the  north  east  of  the 
Caspian  and  Lake  Aral,  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
sand  not  admitting  culture  -,  and  the  elevated  central 
level  noticed  above,  is  represented  by  the  Manchii  and 
Chinese  writers,  who  call  it  the  Desert  of  Kobi,  or 
Shamo,  as  one  vast  mass  of  arid  sand,  incapable  of 
supporting  any  vegetation. 

Through  so  wide  a  range  of  country,  and  with  such  Climate, 
a  constant  change  of  elevation,  the  climate  must  be 
perpetually  varying.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
in  the  south  western  part  it  is  temperate,  even  in- 
cluding Arabia,  which  is  within  the  tropic  :  but,  in  the 
south  eastern,  excessive  heat  prevails  ;  while  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excessive  cold 
predominates.  The  difference  of  elevation  has  so 
great  an  effect  on  the  temperature,  that  the  central 
parts  of  Anatolia  are  colder  in  winter  than  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  which  are  10  degrees  of  latitude  far- 
ther north.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
since  Mr. Browne  found  the  city  of  Erz-rtlm  to  be  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ( Whishaw's  Memoir  of 
Tennant,  p.30.)  Thisextraordinary  height  of  level,  com- 
bined with  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  summits  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  will  also  account  for  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  Persia  and 
Tatary;  while  in  India,  as  there  are  no  chains  of 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Himdlaya  of  any  consider- 
able height,  there  is  nothing  to  temper  the  power  of  the 
sun,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  approximation  to  the 
equator  is  felt.  This  seems  to  be  still  more  the  case 
in  a  great  part  of  the  Berman  empire  j  but  China, 
which  is  more  mountainous,  has  a  cooler  climate. 

The  productions  of  the  earth,  under  equally  favour-  Prodac- 
able  circumstances  with  respect  to  soil  and  irrigation,  ^m- 
will  vary  nearly  as  the  climate  j  in  Asia,  therefore, 
we  find  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  in  the  highest 
perfection.    The  middle  and  western  parts  produce 
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ASU.  all  the  sorts  of  grain  common  in  Europe^  with  our 
\mm^>^^^  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables^  in  abundance ;  the 
southern  and  tropical  regions  aflPord  gums  and  spices^ 
oils  and  extracts,  roots  and  berries,  which  are  un- 
known in  colder  climates;  In  minerals,  so  moun- 
tainous a  country  cannot  be  deficient ;  and  if  little 
or  nothing  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  obtained 
from  it  in  modern  times,  this  is  owing  rather  to  the 
ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  its  rulers,  than  to 
any  real  failure  in  the  veins  which  were  anciently 
productive.  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  washed  down 
fragments  of  gold ;  and  silver  mines  were  worked  on 
Mount  Sipylus  within  the  last  century.  The  gold  of 
Arabia  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  gold 
dust  is  still  collected  from  the  streams  of  K&bul  and 
Kandahar.  Silver  and  copper  mines  are  actually  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokkt ;  tin  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  island  of  Banca  3  lead  and  iron  seem 
to  be  most  plentiful  -,  but  neither  the  continent  nor 
islands  are  yet  sufficiently  known  to  allow  of  our 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Asia. 
Of  precious  stones,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  and 
Samb*halpiir,  and  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and  Mai^r  are 
well  known ;  and  rubies,  sapphires,  turquoises,  with 
most  other  gems  are  brought  from  the  same  countries ; 
some  stones,  as  corundum,  are  seldom  found  elsewhere. 
PopQittion.  We  learn  from  sacred  history,  that  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race ;  and  that  &ct,  combined  with 
the  fertility  and  climate  of  the  country,  would  lead  us 
to  look  for  a  more  crowded  population  there,  than  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  war,  with  its  con-, 
comitant  evils,  and  still  more  the  depressing  action  of 
despotism,  are  such  powerful  checks  to  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in 
most  of  the  Asiatic  states  is  far  less  than  in  territories 
of  equal  extent  in  Europe.  Yet,  wherever  the 
well-being  of  the  people  has  been  secured  by  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government,  as  in  British  India,  their 
numbers  and  increase  greatly  exceed  the  proportion 
of  less  ftivoured  countries.  In  China,  the  government 
of  which  is  far  from  deserving  so  favourable  a  character, 
freedom  from  foreign  war,  and  from  any  change  of  poli- 
tical institutions  mr  several  centuries,  has  produced 
a  redimdant  population  5  if  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  that  country  are.  to  be  credited.  M.  De 
Guignes,  the  younger,  has  however  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  preceding  writers  have  been  grossly  misled 
by  the  exaggerations  of  the  Chinese.  Nothing  better 
than  a  very  uncertain  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ;  and 
Jhe  hundred  millioru,  the  common  estimate,  is  pro- 
bably below  their  real  amount.  The  greater  part  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  three  different 
stocks;  families  separated  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  before  the  commencement  of  any  authentic 
history,  except  that  of  Moses.  Javan  and  his  descend- 
ants, To'grrmah,  Riphath,  Ashkenaz,  Elisha,  Dodanim 
and  Tarshish,  are  supposed  to  signify  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  were 
the  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia  PetrsBa.  Arabia  was 
occupied  by  Ham  and  Cush.  Persia  is  called  Elam, 
and  the  countries  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
Tubal.  The  posterity  of  Shem  occupied  the  central, 
Japhet  the  northern,  and  Ham,  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  Asia.  To  the  Hebrews,  the  Indians; 
or  the  Tatars,  all  the  principal  nations  of  Asia  must 
be  ultimately  referred,  as  is  plain  from  their  make 
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and  features,  as  well  as  from  their  languages,  but     ASIA. 
there  are  some  large  tribes,  such  as  the  Malays  and  ^^^?v^^^ 
aboriginal  negroes  of  the  Asiatic  islands,   and  many  ' 
smaller  ones,  as  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus  and 
northern  Siberia,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of 
those  three  sources.    For  the  present  state,  political 
institutions,    and  history,    of    the    different  Asiatic 
nations,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their  respective ' 
articles.     A  brief  review  of  the    different    changes 
which  the  geography  of  Asia  has  undergone  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  is  all  that  can  be  added  in  this 
place. 

Though  Moses  has  enumerated  the  different  parts  Progressive 
of  the  earth  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  Asia  was  geography, 
that  division  of  it  with  vhich  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted, yet  it  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  that  his  account  comprehends.  The  names, 
moreover,  which  he  assigns  to  the  kingdoms  and  ter-- 
ritories  mentioned,  are  so  different  from  those  given 
by  the  other  ancient  writers,  that  ^reat  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  whole  of  his  geography,  except  that 
which  relates  to  the  land  of  Canaan  itself,  arid  the  imme- 
diately contiguous  states.  He  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  the 
north  ',  Media  and  Persia  to  the  east,  and  Arabia  to 
the  south ;  but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion 
of  nauons  still  farther  north,  such  as  Gog  and  Magog; 
who  may  be  placed  in  accordance  with  more  modern 
Asiatic  traditions,  on  the  peaks  and  cliffs  of  Caucasus. 
Riphath  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  Riphaean 
mountains,  while  Rosh  reminds  us  of  the  Rossi  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  Russians  of  the  present  day.  The 
western,  central,  and  southern  chains  of  mountains 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  To  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  we  still  give  their  ancient 
n^mes.  Of  the  Indian  mountains,  Paropamisus,  now 
Hindti  Rush,  was  the  most  western  5  luid  Imam,  or 
Hemodus,  was  the  whole  of  the  vast  central  range, 
called  Himddri,  in  Sanscrit,  from  Hima,  snow  ^  whence 
its  other  names,  Him^aya  (abode  of  snow)  and  Him&« 
chal,  are  also  derived. 

But  descending  to  a  later  period,  when  geographi* 
cal  knowledge,  like  the  other  branches  of  science,  was 
farther  advanced,  we  find  the  more  northern  parts  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
most  enlightened  people  then  existing.  So  imper-  - 
feet  were  their  notions  on  the  subject,  that  Hero&otus, 
after  mentioning  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  who 
considered  the  Tanais  (or  Don)  as  the  common  boun- 
dary of  Europe  and  Asia,  adds,  that  others,  with  whom 
he  himself  agreed,  had  fixed  on  the  Phasis,  in  Colchis, 
as  the  limit  of  these  two  divisions.  The  Araxes 
marked  the  continuation  of  the  line  -,  and  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  India  were  the  utmost  boun** 
dary  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  then  had  of 
that  part  of  Asia.  The  Ganges  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  eastern  and  southern  limits  j  and  the  Red  Sea, 
with  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean, 
brought  them  back  to  the  western  and  nearest  side.  But 
many  geographers  included  Egypt  in  Asia  -,  making  the 
Catabathmus,  or  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  line  of  separation  from  Africa ;  while  others 
fixed  upon  that  river  itself  as  the  Hmit.-  Long  after 
the  age  of  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  and  other 
geographers  supposed  that  the.  northern  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  communicated  with  the  ocean  ;  but  that 
historian  was  better  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
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ASIA,  knew  that  it  was  a  distinct  lake  :  be  however  conai* 
'  dered  the  country  to  the  north  of  it  as  belonging  to 
Europe.  That  part  of  Asia  which  was  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  was  divided  by  them  into  the 
hither  and  farther  Asia  (Ctfortor  and  Ulterior).  The 
former  contained  only  Asia  Minor,  considered  by  them 
as  a  peninsula  terminated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Sinope 
to  the  common  boundary  between  the  mountainous 
and  the  lowland  Cilicia  (Asptra  and  Campestris),  The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Its  great 
divisions  were  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas ;  now  called  Mingrelia, 
GeoTgia,  and  IMighistkn.  Armenia,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Media,  and  Parthia,  the  northern 
part  of  modem  Persia.  Margiana  and  Bactriana }  the 
Merri,  Balkh,  and  Bokh&ra  of  the  Turks  and  Tatars. 
Syria^  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  at  present  called 
Bil&du*sh  sh&m,  Di^  bekr,  and  Abjonirah.  Hyrca- 
nia>  Persia,  and  Susiana,  the  Irkk  and  Fdrs  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Judsa,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldeea  $  the 
southern  part  of  Syria  and  PashsJik  of  Bagdkd.  India, 
the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  And 
Scythia,  the  remoter  regions  to  the  north  east,  which 
were  merely  known  by  name, 

!  #  The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  added 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia; 
and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes,  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
Saadracottus,  or  Chandragupta,  a  prince  who  resided 
in  Palibothra,  or  P&taliputra,  on  the  Ganges,  made 
the  Greeks  acquainted  with  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  previously  unknown.  But  the  arts  of  peace 
are  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
than  war  and  conquest ;  and  commerce,  which  flou- 
rished under  many  of  the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  led 
their  subjects  into  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia,  by  land, 
and  to  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  by  sea.  Even 
in  the  second  century,  we  find  that  the  Sinie  or  eastern 
Indians  were  known  to  Ptolemy;  as  well  as  Taprobane, 
or  Ceylon,  and  Jabadia,  the  Java  dwipa  of  the  In- 
dians, or  Java  of  our  maps.  The  barbarism  which 
was  gradually  induced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  established  in  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
pire, and  the  fatal  effects  of  fanaticism,  so  widely 
spread  oyer  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  went 
hr  towards  extinguishing  the  small  portion  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  more  enlightened  days :  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  knew 
&r  less  of  the  geography  of  Asia  than  their  forefathers 
had  done  several  centuries  before.  But  those  wars, 
by  establishing  an  European  dynasty  in  Syria  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  countries,  renewed  tfa«  intercourse 
between  the  east  and  west,  and  gave  a  different  turn 
to  the  views,  pursuits,  and  policy  of  the  Christian 
states.  A  residence  in  the  east  produced  a  taste  for 
tats  and  luxuries  which  were  unknown  in  the  west ; 
and  the  Christian  merchants  were  induced  to  encoun- 
rage  the  risk  of  distant  joumies  in  kingdoms  never 
before  explored,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their 
countrymen  with  the  productions  of  other  dimates 
and  more  civilized  nations.  The  monks  also,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  animated  by  a  desire  to  reclaim 
heretics,  and  convert  unbelievers  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  fedth,  exposed  themselves 
to  greater  hazards;  and  contributed,  when  they 
had  the  happiness  to  return  home,  to  enlarge  the 
narrow  views  then  entertained  by  the  learned  in 
Europe,  of  the  extent  and  productions  of  Asia.    Thus 


in  the  thirteenth  century,  Ascelin  and  Jean  de  Plan- 
carpin  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  the 
victorious  Moghols  ;  and  William  de  Rubruquis  was 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  same  princes,  by  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France.    On  their  return,  they  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  their  travels,  and  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  gave  any  distinct  account  of  the  Ta- 
tarian  ompire.  But  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant, 
with  some  of  his  near  relations,  were  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  probably  the  most  intelligent  travellers  of 
that  and  the  following  century.    They  spent  six  and 
twenty  years  in  traveUing,  either  as  merchants,  or  as 
agents  of  the  Great  Khkn  of  the  Tatars,  and  explored, 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  many  parts  of  the  east, 
never  before  heard  of  in  Europe.    Guzardt,  Bengal, 
and  Japan,  are  mentioned  in  Marco  Polo*s  book  for 
the  first  time.    He  also  visited  Java,  Ceylon,  and 
several  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  the  Gulf  of  Camb^yah.    He  was  warmly 
patronized  by  the  Tatar  sovereign  whom  he  served, 
and  was  led,  by  his  connection  with  that  prince,  to  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  north  of  Asia 
than  had  yet  reached  the  west.    The  publication  of  his 
travels,  therefore,  fbrms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  Asia ;  and  though  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  his  age  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
absurdities,   his   narrative    is   still  a  very  amusing 
and  instructive  work.     His  accounts,  however,  of  the 
magnificence  and  wealth  of  the  Asiatics  were  not 
received  without  distrust  by  his  contemporaries,  and, 
a  few  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  same  nations 
were  found  reduced,  by  internal  discord  or  foreign 
invasion,  to  a  far  less  flourishing  condition,  it  became 
the  &5hion  to  consider  Marco  Polo  as  little  better 
than  a  romancer.    A  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  dominions  of  the  Moghols  in  that  age, 
has  now  restored  him  to  his  deserved  credit ;  and  his 
work,  elucidated  as  it  has  been  by  the  learning  and 
acuteness  ofMr.Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  we  possess  of  the  state  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  a  Franciscan  fnar,  named  Oderico  of  Friuli, 
went  by  the  way  of  Trebizonde,  through  Persia  and 
India,  to  China,   where  he  staid  three  years,   and 
returned  by  the  route  of  Tibet;  which,  from   the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Lama,  he  took  for  the 
country  of  Prester  John.    He  either  made  the  same 
observations  as  Marco  Polo,  or  copied  his  narrative ; 
for  their  agreement  with  each  other  is  so  striking,  aa 
to  give  room  for  a  suspicion  of  plagiarism :  he  however 
added  something  to  that  which  was  previously  known 
concerning  the  countries  which  he  visited.    This  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  another  travel- 
ler of  the  same  century,  who  was  either  the  dupe  of 
persons  who  played  upon  his  credulity,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  as  bold  a  fiibricator  of  wonderful 
adventures  as  Mendez  Pinto  or  Vmcent  Le  Blanc. 
In  the  fifteenth  oentury  improvements  in  navigation 
at  once  effected  that  which  then  seemed  hopeless ;  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  found  an  easy  way  to  the  remote 
east,  without  encountering  the  dangers  of  a  tedioua 
journey  by  land,  through  tribes  of  fenatics  continually 
at  war  with  each  othtt,  and  bearing  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Christian  name.    The  discovery  of  th« 
passage  to  India  round  the  Ci^pe  of  Good  Hope, 
opened  to  the  people  of  the  west  stores  of  knowledge 
which  were  entirely  hidden  fit>m  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans ;  and  an  hundred  years  more  had  not  passed, 
before  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  were  known  as 
.  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Japan.  But  it  was 
not  till  Russia  had  been  civilized  by  the  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great,  that  the  north  eastern  angle  of  this 
continent  was  thoroughly  explored ;  a  task,  which  no 
one  but  a  powerful  sovereign  could  have  undertaken ; 
and  which  was  at  length  executed  by  navigators  and 
travellers  sent  by  his  successors,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  their  domi- 
nions. 

*  The  great  revolution  produced  by  Mohammed,  and 
the  wars  for  conquest, and  extermination  Which  he 
occasioned,  soon  effected  a  corresponding  revolution 
in  the  names  and  boundaries  of  the  states  into  which 
A^a  was  divided.  The  Greek  Empire  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Moslims;  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Khalifs  for  a  time  rivalled  that  of 
their  Constantinopolitan  predecessors ;  but  the  Khalifs 
were  in  their  turn  humbled  by  the  Tatarian  con- 
querors Jeng^  and  T^mtu-«  Tatar  princes  occupied 
the  thrones  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  Khalifete,  and 
were  themselves  finally  absorbed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  overran  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifiteenth  finally  subverted 
the  Eastern  Empire.  (See  Bajazet,  Oiicham,  Toghral 
Bey,  Mahomet,  &c.)  Hence  arose  the  great  divi- 
sions of  Asia,  existing  at  the  present  day,  and,  after 
referring  our  readers  for  a  more  particular  account  of 
these  countries,  to  the  articles  belonging  to  each,  we 
shall  terminate  this  by  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
different  states  into  which  Asia  is  now  divided,  be- 
ginning from  the  west  and  proceeding  eastward. 

The  whole  space  from  the  Uralian  mountains  to  the 
sea  of  Kamschatka,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
parallel  of  50^  north  lat.,  forms  the  Asiatic  part  of  the 
Riks^aii  Empire.  Its  general  name  is  Siberia,  and  it 
is  inhabited  by  Tatars,  Mongols,  and  Mantchlrs, 
with  a  few  Tribes  in  the  north  derived  from  a  different 
stock. 
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Asia  Minob,  a  name  first  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
is  bounded  by  the  Euxine,  Propontis,  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas,  and  by  the  river  Ei^hrates :  lying  be- 
tween 36°  and  44^  north  latitude,  and  between  25° 
and  48°  eaat  longitude  from  Greenwich,  being  1000 
miles  from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  500  iVom  north 
to  south.  The  Romans  divided  that  extensive  district 
of  Asia,  into  Asia  cif  and  ultra  Taurum.  The  country, 
westward  of  Taurus  and  the  River  Halys,  was  some- 
tunes  dignified  ^th  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  The 
whole  province  includes  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phry^ia,  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians,  and  the 
GreeiaH  colonies  of  Ionia:  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  reaching  from  Constantinople  to  Trebi- 
zonde ;  Ciligia,  oo  the  confines  of  Syria  j  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia,  inland  territories.  Under  the  Greek 
Einpire,  the  districts  along  the  Mediterranean,  were 
called  Ariane,  and  those  dong  the  Euxine,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  Pontica.  A  line  d^awn 
obliquely  from  the  Propontis  was  the  common  boun- 
dary. 

ASIDA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order    Cokoptera,  family  Fimeliaria,     Generic   cha- 


The  country,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Me-  ASIA, 
diterraaean,  the  Canal  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ^ 
consisting  of  Anatolia,  Syria,  and  Diyar-Bekr,  or 
Mesopotamia.  (See  Turkey  in  Asia)  To  the  south 
of  the  latter  country,  Arabia,  consisting  of  indepen- 
dont  states  or  sovereignties  held  in  subjection  to  the 
Grand  Seignior }  and  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Persia.  To  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  far 
as  long.  100°  east,  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Persia, 
are  tlie  independent  Tatars  j  ^some  of  whom,  on  the 
Persian  confines,  are  held  in  an  imperfect  subjection 
to  the  Shkh,  or  king  of  that  country.  Between  the 
meridiau  mentioned  above  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  lies 
the  Eastern  or  Chinese  Tatary,  inhabited  by  the 
Mantchlrs,  who  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  whose  original  country  now 
forms  the  northern  part  of  that  Empire.  On  its  south- 
western boundary  it  is  separated  from  India  by  Tibet. 
That  country  also  is  now  a  dependancy  of  China^  and 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the 
Alps  of  Hinddstkn*  To  the  south  and  east  of  China 
is  placed  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
occupied  by  Cochin-China  on  its  western  coast,  and 
the  Berman  Empire  in  its  central  and  western  parts. 
On  the  west  of  the  Berman  Empire,  is  India  on 
this  side  of  the  Ganges,  comprehending  Kashmir 
Uindtist^  and  the  Decan :  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  now  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain.  So  likewise  is  Ceylon,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  j  whUe  the  Molucca 
islands  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Manillas  to 
the  Spaniards.  Sumatra,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  small  Eivopean  settlements,  is  governed  by 
its  native  chie&.  For  the  names  of  the  writers  from 
whom  the  best  information  respecting  the  different 
parts  of  Asia  may  be  obtained,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  articles  in  which  those  subjects  are 
separately  treated. 


racter^  Sides  of  the  corselet  arched,  bordered,  nar- 
rowed before ;    anterior    edge  concave.      Antennoe 
thicker  towards  the  extremity. 
ASIDE,  on  side.    See  Side. 

-Entellus  hevis  on  lilche. 


HyB  rigbt  Land  for  to  smite  in  aU  his  micbt  • 
lite  tothir  seand  the  dint  cum,  gsn  provide 
To  eschew  swiftUe,  and  sone  Up  on  side, 

Douglas^  p. 


142. 


With  liands  on  higli  Entelliis  threats  the  foe. 

But  Dares  watch'd  the  motion  from  below, 

And  slip'd  aside,  and  shun'd  the  long  descending  blow. 

Dtyden. 
This  duk,  of  whom  I  made  mentioun, 
Whan  he  was  comen  almost  to  the  toun. 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride 
He  was  ware,  as  be  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  tliat  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twcy  and  twey, 
£che  after  other,  dad  in  clothes  blake. 

Chaucer,    Tie  Knighies  Tale^  y.  L  p.  37. 

This  knight  behelde  hir  redily. 
And  as  he  wode  haue  passed  oy, 
She  cleped  hym,  and  bad  him  abide. 
And  be  his  hors  head  aside 
Tho  tomed,  and  to  hir  be  rode. 
^  (rower.    Con,  Am,  book  i. 
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ASIDE.    ;   And  lie  took  him  a»/iu  fro  tbe  people  aad  puttede  Uiae  fyngris 

•^        into  liiie  eeris  and  lie  tpette  and  touchide  his  lunge. 
ASK.  Wycii/,    Mark  ch.  7. 

And  whwi  he  had  take  hyni  a*yde  from  tbe  people,  to  put  hys 
fyngen,into  hys  eares^  and  dyd  Bpyt,  and  touched  his  tonge. 

Bible,  1539. 

This  hattayll  was  sore  foughtS,  for  hope  of  lyfe  waa  set  on  side 
on  every  part  and  takyng  of  prisoneri  waa  proclaymed  aa  a  grrate 
offence.  Hall,     Henry  VI. 

ThtX  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable. 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  hear'n's  high  conncil-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  hud  aiide.  Milton,     Ode  on  the  Nativity, 

Thus  (she-  pursu'd)  I  discipline  a  Son, 
'  Whose  unchcck'd  fury  to  revenge  wou'd  run : 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss, 
And  starts  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross. 

Dryden't  Hind  and  Panther, 

'  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  whatever  lie  thy  character,  station, 
or  distinction  in  life,  if  thou  art  afraid  to  look  into  thine  heart, 
and  hast  no  inclination  to  self-acquaintance  read  no  further;  lay 
aside  this  book  {  for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  here  that  will  flatter 
thy  self-esteem ;  but  perhaps  something  that  may  abate  it. 

Mason  on  Self-Knowledge, 

ASILICIi  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipte^'a — ^it  includes  the  genera  Asiltis,  Dasy^ 
pogon,  Laphria,  Dioctria,  Gonypes, 

ASILUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diptera.  Generic  character — ^Antennee  of  the 
length  of  the  head — the  first  articulation  longer  than 
the  second,  the  last  elongated  conical,  terminated  by 
a  style,  having  a  ring  at  the  base, — (Latreille.) 
'  The  insects  of  this  genus  prey  upon  those  of  the 
dipterous  and  lepidopterous  orders.  The  larvae  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  consequently  inhabit  under 
ground,  where  the  metamorphosis  takes  place. 

AsiLus  Crabroniformis,  a  British  species,  is  figured 
in  SamouUe's  compendium,  it  frequents  commons 
and  heaths. 

ASINUS,  the  Ass.    See  Horse. 

ASIRACA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hemiptera,  family  CicadarUe,  Generic  charac- 
ter«— Antenns  as  long  or  longer  than  the  corselet ; 
the  first  joint  not  shorter  than  the  second,  compressed, 
angulate. 

Atiraca  Clavicornis,  (Delphax  clavicornis  Fab.)  is 
a  native  of  England  and  France — ^inhabits  grassy 
places. 

ASITIA,  from  o  privaiiva,  and  <t*tov,  food,  in  Medi- 
cine the  same  as  Anorexia,  loss  of  appetite  without 
loathing  of  food.  It  is  opposed  to  Apoaitia  which 
signifies  aversion  to  food. 

ASK,     1      Goth.  Socjan,  to  seek,  to  ask,  to  ques- 

A^SKER./ tion,  Luke  i.  63.  Mark  ix.  14.  6.  A.  S, 
Secan,  Asecan ;  perhaps  Ascan,  Ascian,  to  seek,  to 
ask.  To  seek,  Skinner  thinks  is  from  to  see — ^The 
German  Sehen,  to  see,  and  Suchen,  to  seek,  Wachter 
considers  as  differing  only  in  their  application.  To 
seek,  to  question,  to  inquire,  to  require,  to  demand. 
To  beg,  to  petition. 

Heo  aschede  at  Corineus,  how  hco  so  hardi  were. 
To  honte  ^-p  ^e  kynge's  lund,  bute  he  leue  hem  ^eue, 
Corineus  saide,  ^at  he  nolde  nomon  asche  leue. 
To  honto  and  to  Wynne  hys  mete,  and  habbe  solas  and  game. 

R,  GlouceMter,  p.  16. 


What  did  kyng  Egbriht  ?  withouten  any  somons. 
And  witliouten  atkyng  of  erles  or  barons. 
He  hied  liim  ^Ider  suyth.  R,  Bntnne,  p.  16. 

With  that  she  freygneth  companie 
And  saith  Florent,  on  loue  it  hongetli 
All  that  to  myn  askyng  longcth 
What  all  women  most  desyre : 
This  woll  I  aske,  and  in  thcmpire 
Wliere  thou  liast  most  knowlageyng 
Take  counseile  of  this  askynge, 

Gower,    Con.  Am.  book  i. 
But  halewe  ye  the  lord  crist  in  ^ure  hertis,  and  euermore  be  ye 
redi  to  satisfac'cioun  to  ech  man  asinge  you  resoun  of  that  feith 
and  hope  that  is  in  you,  but  with  myldnesse  and  drede. 

•   WicUf.     1  Petir,  c.  iii. 
But  sanctifye  the  Lorde  God  in  youre  hertes,  be  ready  allwayes 
to  gene  an  answere  to  euery  m&  that  asketh  you  a  reasoun  of  y* 
hope  that  is  in  you,  and  that  with  meaknes  and  feare. 

BibU,  1539. 
God  heareth  the  godly  geuing  to  the  utkert  in  fayth  wysdom 
and  other  gyftis.  Exjfoncion  of  Daniel,  by  Joye. 

How  now.  Sir  John  Hume  I 

Seal  vp  your  lips,  and  giue  no  words  but  mum. 
The  busmesse  a.fkeSh  silent  secrecie. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  FI.  Part  II.  foL  123. 

And  I  beseech  you  come  agaiue  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  aske  of  me  that  1*11  deny. 
That  honour  (sau'd)  may  vpon  asking  giue. 

Shakespeare's  Twelfih^igkt,  foL  268. 

Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  that  followed  Alexander's  court 
and  hated  the  king,  being  asked  by  one,  how  one  should  become 
the  famousest  man  in  the  world,  answered,  by  taking  away  him 
that  is.  Bacon's  Apopthegms, 

Henry  the  Eighth  made  a  law  that  all  men  might  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, except  servants,  but  no  woman,  except  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, who  had  leisure,  and  might  aske  some  body  the  meaning. 

Selden's  Table  Talk, 


-Thither  he  plyes, 


And  jcf  ^u  wolt  jfit  yet  vppe  more  ascke  and  wyte  of  me, 
Albe  ende  of  loue  and  be  grond  ich  wol  segge  he. 

Id.  p.  30. 


Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power, 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss. 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  neerest  coast  of  darkness  lyes 
Bordering  on  light. 

Milton's  Par,  Lost,  book  ii. 
Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  spring 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear ; 
Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing. 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year  ? 
Chloris  is  gone.  Dry  den's  Song. 

We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper,  that  men  should  ask  themselves, 
why  thev  believe :  but  it  is  eqiuilly  proper  for  them  to  ask,  why 
they  disbelieve.  Sicker's  Sermons. 

Ask  of  the  leam'd  the  way;  the  leam'd  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these. 

Pope.    Essay  on  Man. 

ASKA'NCE,^      Probably  (says  Tooke)  the  parti- 

AsKA^UNCE,     I  ciples  Achuined  Aschuins.    In  Dutch, 

Aska'unt,      fSchuin,  wry,  oblique.     Schuinen,  to 

Asq'uint.     J  cut  awry.      Schuins,    sloping,   wry, 

not  strait.      Tooke,  v.  i.  p.  471.      Mr.tyrwhit  has 

a  note  upon  the  word  in  the  following  lines  from 

Chaucer,  v.  ii.  p.  452.    Asquint,  probably  has  the 

same  origin. 

And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  allc  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
AskauHce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer,     The  Sompnoure't  Tale, 
Amid  this  ioy  befell  a  sory  chance. 
That,  welaway,  the  stranger  bought  full  dere. 
The  fare  she  had ;  for  as  she  lookte  a  skance. 
Under  a  stole  she  spied  two  steming  eyes 
In  a  rounde  head,  with  sharp  eares:  in  France 
Was  never  mouse  so  feard,  for  the  vnwise 
Had  not  ysene  such  a  beast  before.  VTy^tt, 
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ASKANCE 
ASKHAM. 


While  timt  their  worke  went  on  wiA  ludcy  speed, 
And  reared  r&mmes  their  homed  frontB  aduance, 
The  ancient  foe  to  man,  and  mortall  seed, 
^  His  wannish  eyes  rpon  them  bent  askance, 

Fairfas's  Tauo,  book  ir. 

We  poor  parcel-sainted  souls  here  on  earth,  profess  to  bend 
oar  eyes  directly  upon  the  same  holy  end,  the  honour  of  our' 
Maker  and  Redeemer ;  but,  alas,  at  our  best  we  are  drawn  to 
look  atfuint  at  our  own  ums  of  profit  or  pleasure :  we  profess  to 
aing  loud  praises  unto  God;  but  it  is  ivith  harsh  and  jarrin; 
notea.  Bp.  Hairs  Christ  Mystical. 

Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 

And  now  I  finde  report  a  rery  Har : 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  ^[amesome,  pasung  courteous. 

But  slow  in  speech :  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 

Thou  canst  tiot  firowne,  thou  canst  not  looke  a  sconce, 

Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will, 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  crosse  in  talk. 

Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  216. 

Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance   • 
Hius  answered. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ri. 

Grant  that  the  sun  had  happen'd  to  prefer 
A  seat  ascant  but  one  diameter. 
Lost  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place, 
This  globe  had  lain  a  firozen  lonesome  mass. 

Slacktnore*s  Creation 


ASLEEP. 


-As  swains  pass  by, 


555. 


With  look  askance,  they  shake  their  heads  and  cry, 
Lo!  this  is  she  for  whom  the  shepherd  dy'd. 

Gay's  Poems,  p. 

Hie  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear. 
And  loud  enlirening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  awa^,  they  wheel  askance  i 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze. 

Beattie's  Minstrel 


-Panic-fix'd  he  stood. 


Bis  seT*n-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
And  hemm'd  by  numbers  with  his  eyes  askant. 
Watchful  retreated.  Cowper^s  Iliad,  book  xi. 

ASKERSWELL,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  sS9.  2«.  6d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  181 1 , 
181.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  d^45.  18«.  4d.  It  is  5 
miles  E.  from  Bridport. 

ASKEW,  in  the  Danish  skiav,  is  wry,  crooked, 
oblique.  Skiaver,  to  twist,  to  wrest.  Skiavt,  twisted, 
wrested,  Tooke,  i.  470. 

And  'vrith  that  worde  all  sodenly 
She  passeth,  as  it  were  a  tkie. 
All  cleane  out  of  the  ladies  sight ' 

Cower,  book  ir. 

Some  bearea  his  speare,  his  helmet  some,  the  resdue  Tumus  weares 
Since  him  he  slue,  the  moumfull  bands  of  Trotans  do  ensue. 
And  l^rrhen  captaines,  Archads  eke,  with  weapons  turn'd  asctte, 
Aefieidos,  hy  T.  Twyn,hoo\i  xi. 

With  that,  out  of  his  bouget  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  treasure,  there  with  him  to  tempt; 
But  he  on  it  look't  scornfully  askew. 
As  much  disdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt. 

Spencer's  Fairie  Queene,  book  iii.  c.  3a.  a.  22. 

This  said,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  ground. 
And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound. 
Flew  off  to  heaven :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
Look'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew. 

Addison.     Ovid.  Met.  book  iL 

ASKHAM,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
i£6.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in 
1811,  466.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  afl94.  18^.  4d. 
It  is  19  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Appleby,  and  4^  miles 
S.  from  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 


AsKHAM,  Bryan,  or  East  Askham,  in  the  county  ASKHAM. 
of  York,   a  vicarage,  of  the  certified  value  of  ^8. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.     Population,  in^ 
1811,  332.    Parish  rates,  in  1803,  sBlSe.  98.  Id.  at 
2*.  8d.  in  the  pound.    It  is  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  from 
York. 

Abkbam,  Richakd,  or  West  Askham,  in  the  county 
of  York,  a  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  d?4.  135.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
Population,  in  1811,  199.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
aSjO.  lOf.  9d.  at  Is.  5d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5|  miles 
S.  W.  by  W.  from  York. 

ASLACKBY,  or  Aslakbby,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
sSl^.  109.  7|d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
Population,  in  1811,  383.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
sS^S*  6s.  6d.  at  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack 
rental.  It  is  2^  miles  S.  from  Folkingham.  Here 
was  formerly  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. 

ASLACTON,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  curacy 
(not  in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of  af  10.  Bs. 
Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
181 1,  247.  P&rish  rates,  in  1803,  ^328. 2«.  at  85.  6d. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Mary 
Stratton. 

AsL ACTON,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a  cu- 
racy. Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
Population,  in  1801, 171.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,^^122. 
14s.  4d.  at  2«.  Sd.  in  the  pound.  •  It  is  Hi  miles 
£.  from  Nottingham.  Aslacton  was  the  birth  place 
of  Cranmer. 

ASLAKE,  A.  S.  Aslacean,  to  loosen,  to  untie,  to 
remit,  to  abate,  to  dissolve,  to  slake  or  slacken. 
Somner. 

And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle. 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
mi  at  the  hist,  flaked  was  his  mood ; 
(For  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte.) 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tak,  v.  i.  p.  70. 

But  such  as  of  ther  golde  ther  only  idoll  make, 
Noe  treasure  may  the  rauyn  of  their  hungry  hands  aslake, 

Surrey. 

But,  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde 

Within  a  day  or  twayne 
Shall  sone  aslake ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  agayne. 

The  Not'Browne  ^Mayd  in  Percy's  ReKqttes,  V.  !!, 

Henceforth  his  ghost  freed  from  repining  strife. 
In  peace  may  passcn  ouer  Lethe  lake. 
When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemies  life 
The  black  infernal  furies  doen  aslake, 

Spencer's  Fairie  Queene,  book  i.  c,  iii.  s.  36. 

ASLANT,  on  slant.     See  Slant. 

There  is  a  willow  growes  aslant  a  brooke. 
That  shews  his  hore  leaues  in  the  glassie  streme. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  fol.  276, 

When  in  the  ring  the  rustic  routs  he  threw, 

The  damsel's  pleasures  with  his  conquests  grew ; 

Or  when  aslant  the  cudgel  threats  his  head. 

His  danger  smites  the  breast  of  every  maid, 

But  chief  of  Marian.  Gay's  Shepherd's  Week, 

Through  his  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew, 
Transpierc'd  his  twisted  mail,  and  from  liii  side 
Drove  all  the  skin,  but  to  his  nobler  jiarts 
Found  entrance  none,  by  Palhu  turn'd  aslant. 

Cowper's  Iliad,  hook  Jd,  p.  195 

ASItEEP,  on  sleep.    See  Slxep. 
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ASLEEP,  Vo  he  hadde  hya  booe  jdo,  lie  lei  •n  rlepe  tygi  >ere. 

^  Hym  J'oitste  ^  ynuge  in  bsrs  slep  toldc  hf  m  hys  cheance. 

ASOPUS,  R-  Ghuc€$ter,  p.  14. 

>o  lie  conae  ver  in  ^  lee,  nndhemtlepewu, 
At  tjme  of  mydnyst  of  >e  ny^,  hym  oiette  agreuous  cas. 

Id,    p.  202. 

TbiB  fiAse  knight  Tpoa  delaie 
Hath  taricd  till  thei  were  asleepe. 
As  he  that  woll  time  kepe 
His  deadly  werkes  to  fulfiHe 

Gowtr,    Con,  Am.  hook  ii. 


-Dannger  I  drede  me 


That  thou  ne  woU  besy  be 

To  kepe  that  thou  hast  to  kepe 

Whan  thou  shouldest  wake,  tliou  art  a  aUpe, 

Chaucer,    7'he  Rom.  of  the  Roae,  fol.  135,  C  i. 


-He  on  his  side 


Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'dy  and  heheld 
Beautie,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  gfaces. 

MilioH*a  Par.  Lo»tf  book  y* 

For  samyn  as  that  horribill  feyndly  wicht 
Had  ete  his  fil,  and  to  drink  wine  him  gaif 
Sowpit  in  skpe,  &e.  Douglai,  p.  89* 

For,  gorg'd  wiA  flesh,  and  dmnk  with  human  wine. 
While  fast  atleep  the  giant  Uy  supine ; 
Snoaring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 
His  ind^ested  foam,  and  morsels  raw : 
We  pray,  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  surround 
The  monstrouB  body,  stretch'd  along  the  ground. 

Zhyden's  VirffUJEn,  3, 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasure,  provided  they  are 
neither  in  study  nor  in  bnsinesa.  Nothing  like  it;  they  are  doing 
nothing,  and  might  just  as  well  be  atleep. 

Ckuterjiel^t  Letters,  ccUzir. 

ASLOPE.    On  Slope^  or  Slip.    See  Sup. 

For  numy  times  I  haue  it  seen 
That  many  haue  begylcd  been 
For  trust  that  they  haue  set  in  hope 
Whidi  fell  hem  afterward  aslope* 
Chaucer.  TheRomant  ^f  the  Rose,  fo.  137.  C.  I« 

Natheless  he  would  y*  point  should  be  lesse  &  more  fauorably 
handled,  not  euen  fully  plain  &  directly,  but  tlMt  y«  matter  should  be 
touched  a  slope  craftely,  as  though  m£  spared  in  y*  point  to  tpeke 
al  the  troueth  for  fere  of  his  displeasure. 

Sir  Thos,  Afore' s  Worhes,  fo.  58.  c.  K 

The  nobles  of  Fraunce  ran  with  great  ire  vpon  theyr  enemyes, 
thyakynge  to  haue  oppressyd  them  at  the  finte  bronte ;  but  the 
Flemynges,  with  theyr  arbalasters  and  ihevr  longe  marevs  pykes 
Ret  a  slope  before  theym,  woOdyd  so  theyr  horses,  that  they  laye 
trembelynge  one  in  the  others  necke.  Fhbian,  p.  410. 

■On  mee  the  curse  aslope 
Glanc'd  on  the  ground,  with  labour  I  must  eame 
My  bread ;  wlu^  harm  ?    Idleness  had  been  worse ; 
My  labour  will  snstaine  me.        MUton,  P.  L.  book  x» 

Where  porters'  hogsheads  roll  firom  carts  aslope,. 
Or  brewers  down  steep  cellars  stretch  Uie  rope. 
Where  counted  billets  are  by  carmen  tost, 
Stay  thy  rash  step,  and  walk  without  the  post 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  it 

ASMONiBANS,  in  Jewish  History,  a  name  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  descendants  of  Mattathias.  See  Mac- 
cabees. The  name  is  variously  derived :  by  Jose- 
phus,  from  Asmonsns,  who  was  the  father  of  Mat- 
tathias. By  Noldms  (Hist.  Idumaa,)  from  Mount 
Vsamon,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  near  the  city  Tzip- 
porin.  By  Reland  (PaUettrina,)  from  a  Hebrew  word 
Chasraonim,  signifying  Princes. 

ASOPUS,  in  ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Laco- 
nica,  situate  on  the  Sinus  LaconUnu.  It  has  a  port 
in  a  peninsula,  with  Bos  to  the  east^  and  the  mouth 


of  the  Eurotas  to  the  west.    The  citadel  alone  is  now  ASOPUS. 
standing,  which  is  termed  by  sailors,  CastelRampano.   ^  o^w  ^ 
Asopus  is  also  the  name  of  various  rivers  of  antiquity :     XHUS. 
one  in  Boeotia^  which,  rising  near  Platsa,  separated  i_^     "^i 
the  Thebans  and  Platsans  ;    another  in  Asia  Minor, 
flowing  into  the  Lycus  near  Laodicea ;  another  of  Si- 
cronia  risinjg  in  Arcadia^  and  discharging  itself  into 
the  gu^h  of  Corinth. 

aIp,      "I       ^spe,    Aspen,    Tremulus,    (Somner,) 

A^SPEN.  i  Shaking,  trembling.     So  called,  because 

the  leaves  shake  or  tremble  with  the  least  breath  of 

air.    Wachter  and  Skinner  prefer  the  Greek  Atnratpu>, 

to  palpitate,  to  tremble,  to  quiver. 

This  Hyperanestre  cast  her  eyen  doon, 
And  quoke  as  doeth  the  leefe  of  aspe  greene, 
Deed  wext  her  hew,  &  like  as  ashen  to  seeae 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  p.  210,  c.  2. 

This  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood     - 
Upon  this  frere  his  herte  was  so  wood. 
That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire. 

Chaucer,  The  Sompnoures  Prologue,  r.  i.  p.  292. 

For  if  they  myghte  be  suffred  to  begin  ones  m  the  cOgregacyon 
to  fal  in  disputing,  those  aspe  leaues  of  theirs  would  neuer  leaue 
waggyng.  Sir  Thos.  More's  Worhes,  (o,  769.  c.  i. 

Her  tonirue  stUl  chats  of  this  and  that. 

Than  aspine  leaf  it  wags  more  Cut  % 
And  as  she  talks  she  knows  not  what. 

There  issues  many  a  truthless  blast. 

Humphrey  Giford  in  Ellis,  vo\,  ii.  p.  209, 

He  to  liimraaght  a  dagger  sharpe  and  keene. 
And  gare  it  him  in  hand  :  liis  hand  did  quake. 
And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene. 

fpettccr's  Fairie  Queene,  booki.  c.  ix.  s,  51, 

So  Philomel,  pearbh'd  on  an  oMpm  sprig. 
Weeps  all  the  night  for  her  virginity. 
And  sings  her  sad  tale  to  the  merry  twig. 
That  dances  at  such  joyful  misery. 

Geo.  FUteha^s  Poems» 

Where  near  the  Tillage  rose  the  elm-crown'd  hill. 
And  wlule  leav'd  asplms  trembled  o'er  tiw  rill. 

SeotfsPoewsst  p.  469. 

ASP,  or  Aspbn-Treb.    See  Populvb. 

ASP,       1      Greek  dnr<«.  Lat.  Aspis.  Of  uncertain 

A^bpick.  /  etymology.    See  Vossius. 

Their  throtc  is  an  open  sepulchre,  w'  their  tounges  they  hare 
disceaned :  the  poyson  of  aspes  is  mder  their  lyppes. 

Bible,  1539,  Bomayns,  chap.  ill. 

For  like  the  slings  of  aspes,  that  kill  with  smart. 
Her  spiteful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the  inner  part. 

Spencer^ s  Fairie  Queens,  book  ir. 

This  is  an  asptenes  traile. 
And  thoe  figge-leaues  haue  slime  Tpon  them,  such 
As  th'  aspiche  leaues  vpon  the  caues  of  Njle. 

Shahespeare,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fo.  368. 

The  deadly  killing  aspic  when  he  aeetk 

This  world  of  creatures  sheaths  his  poison'd  teeth. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood, 

Why  did  I  'scape  th'  enTenom'd  aspids  rage. 

And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 

To  see  this  day  ?  jiddimn.  Cafo. 

ASPALATHUM,  from  a  privativa,  and  cnraa;,  I 
draw  out ;  because  its  thorns  are  not  easily  extracted. 
In  Pharmacy,  calambac  wood.  It  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  Taste  resinous  and  bitter.  It  yields 
a  resinous  extract  to  spirits  of  wine,  and  a  cordial  oil 
when  distilled  with  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  vermifuge ;  and  in  smaller  doses  in  cases  of  cholera. 

ASPALATHUS,   in  Botany,  a  genus   of  phmts; 
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daM  Dhde^ihia  ;  order  Deeandria.  Generic  charac- 
ter. Calyx  five-deftj  the  superior  division  lai^est. 
Legnmen  OTate^  awnkss^  generally  containing  two 
f  seeds. 

This  genus  is  principally  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

ASPALIr^  in  the  county  of  Suffolk^  a  curacy.  Fd« 
pulation,  in  1811,  94.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  iS51< 
1^.  ^d.  at  1«.  7id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6}  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Eye. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants; 
class  Htxandria;  order  Monogynia,  Greneric  cha- 
racter. Corolla  six-partite,  erect,  three  inner  petals 
refiexed  at  the  apex.    Berry  of  three  cells,  two-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  following : — 

A,  qffkinaUs,  (Common  Asparagus,  vulgarly  Spar- 
row-grass.) Stem  herbaceous^  cylindrical,  erect, 
leaves  setaceous^  stipulae  in  pairs. 

This  plant,  in  its  native  state,  is  met  with,  although 
rarely,  on  the  sea^shore  of  the  south  of  England. 
When  cultivated  it  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  vegetables  of  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
root  is  perennial,  but  the  stalks  or  shoots  are  annual. 
When  asparagus  is  raised  from  seed,  it  requires 
three  years  growth  before  it  produces- shoots  of  a 
proptf  size;  but,  after  it  has  arrived  at  that  age, 
it  affords  an  annwQ  supply  for  many  years,  continuing 
to  rise  for  six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer : 
after  which  the  stalks  run  up  and  flower,  and  the 
seeds  are  perfected  in  the  autumn.  The  plantations 
of  asparagus  should  be  renewed  every  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  the  shoots  by  that  time  begin  to  degenerate. 

AsPABAOus- Stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a  yellowish- 
green  variety  of  phosphate  of  lime,  found  principally 
near  Cabo  de  Gato,  in  Spain :  its  name  is  derived  from 
its  colour.    See  MiNsaALOGV.    Lime,  phosphate. 

ASPAT^RIA,  or  Aspatrick,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  ^  a  vicarage,  valued,  in  the  King's  books, 
at  ^10.  4s.  2d.  Patron,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle: 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Kentigeon.  Population,  in 
1811,  919.  Parish  rates,  in  1808,  sSlB7.  15#.  at 
U.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  8  miles  N.  from  Cocker- 
mouth. 

ASFE^CT,  V.  ^     Jspicio,  aspectumj    from  ad  and 

A'spECT,  11.     f^i>eciog    from   eicewTOfuu,    to  look, 

Asn'cTABLB,  >to    view.      Sir    William    Temple 

A^spBCTED,     A  chooses     to     render     the    Latin 

Aspe'ctiom.  ^i>eipici/.  Aspects.  The  verb  is  im- 
used.  Any  thing  looked  at,  seen,  viewed)  the  appear- 
ance,, face  or  coimtenance  5  the  point  of  view. 

O  mightie  god,  that  all  bast  wrougbt. 
And  Sa  migbt  biyng  agalne  to  nougbt : 
Kowe  knowe  I,  bat  all  of  thee, 
Thia  iroride  bath  no  proiperitee. 
In  tbyn  akpeti*  ben  iSX  alkbe, 
Tha  pour  man  and  ek«  the  ridie. 

Gower*  Con*  Am^  book  U 

And  ill  BO  bliafull  Venns  wele  arayed 
Satte  ia  her  Mnantfa  bouse  of  benen  the 
Dispoeed  weie,  and  with  iuptcts  payed 
To  help  sely  iVoyloB  of  bis  wo. 

Ckaueer.  Troihu,  book  ii.  fo.  161.  C.  2. 

Ne  joy  of  an^t  that  under  heaven  doUi  bovo 
Can  comfoEt  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight ; 

Whose  sweet  lup^t  both  Qod  and  man  can  move, 
In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight, 

JSimtmd  Spenm  m  BUih  toLa. 


The  image  of  a  wicked  heynous  fault  ASPECT. 

Lives  in  bis  eye :  that  close  aspect  of  his. 
Do  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 

Shakespeare,  King  John,  fo.  15» 

That  this  destruction  (the  Basalisk  killing  at  a  distance)  should 
be  the  effect  of  the  first  beholder,  or  depend  upon  priority  of 
atpectUm  is  a  point  not  easily  to  be  granted. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors^ 

Strictly  taken,  the  heart  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  chest ; 
but,  after  a  careless  and  inconsiderate  asptctation,  or  accoiding 
to  tiie  rediest  sense  of  pulsation,  we  shall  not  quarrel,  if  any 
affirm  it  is  seated  toward  the  left.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors, 

Thou  learest,  as  a  man :  I  cannot  Uame  thee :  but  thou  must 
overcome  thy  fiear,  as  a  Christian ;  which  thou  shalt  do,  if  from 
the  terrible  aspect  of  the  messenger,  thou  shalt  cast  tliine  eyes 
upon  the  gracious  and  amiable  face  of  the  God  that  sends  him. 

Bpy  HalVs  Balm  of  Gilead, 

Hcinus,  chap.l9,  saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  bumiog  lust, 
(love)  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon 
and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  com- 
plexion. Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
.  Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men.  Milton,  Par,  Lost ^  book  iii. 


^Less  bright  the  Moon, 


But  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set 

Her  nurror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

nil  night.  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  book  vii. 

The  throng  la  in  the  midst :    The  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  ball  admits  the  better  few. 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  In  ajptfd,  earnest  ia  their  tsJk. 

Dryden*$Fahlft, 
Why  may  there  not  be  in  the  Divine  mind  something  like  a 
projectioa  of  the  future  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the 
order  and  motions  and  various  aspeeU  o£  the  greater  bodies  of  the 
WorW  JVollaston's  Religion  of  /Mature, 

The  British  have  a  lively  snimsted  aspect t  the  Ficts,  though 
never  so  beautiful,  have  dead,  uninformed  countenances. 

Spectator,  No.  41. 

When  there  bi^mens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  vissge,  aad 
the  owner  of  it  thmks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very 
great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery.        Spectator,  No,  17. 

Now  to  this  use  and  purpose  of  informing  us  wliat  is  abroad 
round  about  us  in  this  aspectdUo  world,  we  diall  find  this  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  of  tiie  eye,  and  every  part  thereof,  so  well 
fitted  and  adapted,  as  not  the  least  curiosity  can  be  added, 

Ray  am  the  Creation,  p.  288. 

Happy  in  their  ndstake,  those  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  aspects,  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greatest  of  all  human  fears)  ne'er  moves, 

Sir  Wm,  Temple's  Works,  v,  iu.  3€3. 

Wak'd  br  the  crowd,  slow  bom  hb  bench  aroae 
A  comely  mil-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep : 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect,  breath'd  » 
And  in  sweet  torpour  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep; 

I%omson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i» 


[repose; 


•  Theyarriv*d 


Where  weil-nigfa  all  the  mightiest  dose  aroimd 
Tydides  stood,  in  aspect  lion-like. 
And  teniUe  in  strei^sth  as  forest  boars* 

Cowper,  Biad  v.  p.  94, 

AspBCT,  in  'AihiMomt/,  is  the  situation  of  the 
stars  and  planets  in  respect  one  to  another.  Or,  in 
dUtrology,  it  denotes  a  certain  configuration  and  mu- 
tual relf^on  between  the  planets,  arising  from  their 
situations  in  the  aodiac;  by  which  it  is  supposed  that 
their  powers  are  mutualljf  either  inci^ased  or  dimi- 
oished^  as  they  happen  to  agree  or  disagree  in  their 
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ASPECT,  active  or  passive  qualities.  These  aspects  are  usually 
five  in  number^  viz. 

The  sextile  ^,  when  two  stars  or  planets  are  60 
decrees  from  each  other. 

llie  quartile  Q,  when  90  degrees  distant. 

The  trine  A»  when  120. 

Opposition  ^,  when  180. 

Conjunction  (5 ,  when  both  are  in  the  same  degree. 

Kepler  defines  Aspect  to  be  on  angle  formed  by  the 
rays  of  two  planets  meeting  on  the  earth,  capable  of 
exciting  some  natural  power  or  influence.  Wolfius, 
more  accurately,  calls  it  "  the  meeting  of  luminous 
rays,  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the  earth,  either 
posited  in  the  same  right  line,  or  including  an  angle, 
which  is  an  aliquot  part,  or  some  number  of  aliquot 
parts,  of  four  right  angles,  or  of  360  degrees.*' 

ASPEDEN,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  ;  a  rectory, 
valued,  in  the  King's  books,  si  s£ IS.  5s,  2^(1.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  367. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  a£'316. 18«.  7id.  at  4s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  S.W.  from  Buntingford. 

ASPEN-TREE.    See  Populus. 

ASPERGILLUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Conchifera,  order  Dimyaria,  of  the  system  of  Lamarck. 
Generic  character.  A  tubular  testaceous  sheath, 
gradually  decreasing  anteriorly;  apex  pervious;  en- 
larged at  the  other  extremity  into  a  club,  which  has 
on  one  side  two  valves  incrusted  into  its  substance. 
The  terminal  disk  convex,  pierced  with  scattered  8ub« 
tubular  foramina,  and  having  a  fissure  in  the  centre. 

Animal  unknown. 

A  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  A.  Javanum, 
(Serpula  penis  of  Linn^),  has  long  been  known  to 
collectors  under  the  name  of  the  water-pot  shell.  It 
b  only  since  the  introduction  of  the  modem  and  more 
philosophical  principles  of  arrangement,  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  singular  production  was  ascertained, 
and  its  proper  situation  assigned.  Cuvier  supposes 
that  the  animal,  which  has  never  been  examined,  is 
analogous  to  the  Terebella,  and  places  it  in  the  class 
Annulata,  and  order  Tuhicola,  But  Lamarck  very' 
properly  observes,  that  the  shell  properly  so  called  is 
bivalve  and  equivalve,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  cal- 
careous tube  which  envelopes  the  animal.  He  there- 
fore gives  it  its  situation  in  the  system,  near  the  fb- 
tulana,  and  in  the  family  immediately  preceding  the 
Ptiolades. 

ASPERN,  a  market  town  of  Austria,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube,  on  a  small  arm  of  which  river  the 
town  is  built.  It  is  chiefly  known  for  a  bloody  con- 
flict between  Bonaparte  and  the  Archduke  Charles, 
on  the  21st  and  9,U  of  May,  1809.  On  the  first  day 
the  Austrians  had  the  advantage,  and  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  con- 
test. On  the  second  they  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  bridges  which  Bonaparte  had  constructed  between 
the  island  of  Loban  and  another  smaller  island,  which 
divided  the  course  of  the  Danube  in  this  point ;  so 
that  the  French  were  separated  from  their  artillery 
and  ammunition,  their  heavy  cavalry,  and  a  large 
eorp9  damiie  which  were  advancing  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Bonaparte  in  consequence  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  and  efifected  his 
retreat  to  Loban.  It  was  the  first  reverse  he  had  sus- 
tained in  Germany.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
enormous.     Of  the  Austrians   nearly  Sl,000  were 
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killed  and  wounded.      Of  the  French,   r,000  were  ASPERN, 
buried  on  the  field,  and  upwards  of  5,000  wounded        — 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Many  hundred  ASPERU- 
corpses  daily  flowed  dpwn  the  Danube,  and  nearly  , 
30,000  wounded  were  distributed  in  Vienna  and  its 
suburbs.     In  this  battle,  Lasnes,  a  favourite  officer  of 
Bonaparte  was  killed.     Napoleon  in  the  bulletin  was 
described  to  be  mucli  affected  by  his  death. 

ASPE'RSE,  1      Jspergo,  from  ad,  and  Spargo,  to 

AsPE^BSioN.  J  scatter,  to  sprinkle. 
.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  over  j  to  cast  or  throw  upon ; 
to  cast  blame  or  censure.  And  consequently  to  blame, 
to  censure,  to  calumniate. 

We  had  so  long  groned,  we  had  lo  long  erred  to  God  for  a 
Prince ;  that  except  he  had  in  the  moate  desired  birth  of  the  same, 
atpersed  Uie  death  of  vour  moete  dere  mother :  we  should  by  our 
immoderate  feUcitee  hare  tepted,  and  prouoked  hym  to  take  yoa 
bothe  from  vs.  UdaL     Vnio  the  Kynges  Jkfaiettee. 

Jf  ihou  dost  breake  her  virgin-knot,  before 
AU  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  right,  be  ministered. 
No  KwetiatptrHoM  shall  the  heauens  let  faU 
To  make  this  contract  grow. 

'       Shakespeare,     Tempest,  fol.  14. 

Not  doubting  but  under  the  fortitude  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
generous  spirits,  this  may  not  only  crave,  but  find  a  benevolent 
shelter  from  those  many  envious  and  injurious  detractions,  which 
the  ignorant  may  aspersively  Cfu t  thereon. 

Sir  Fras.  Drake  Revived, 

As  new  opinions  broached  are  cause  of  much  discord,  so  are 
also  wroDgfid  and  calumnious  aspersions  cast  upon  the  innocent. 

Bp,  HsUfs  Peace-maker, 

It  fell  out,  as  a'nnhappy  advantage  to  some  mens  malice  against 
me,  that  when  they  had*  impudence  enough  to  lay  anv  thing  to 
m^  charge,  this  bloudy  opportunity  should  be  offered  them,  with 
Wich  I  must  be  aspersed,  Eikou  Basiiike, 

For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vun,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  suppos'd 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
>  Against  temptation.  Milton's  Par,  Lost,  book  ix. 

Jup,  I  wiU  not  leave  thee  lyable  to  scorn, 

But  vindicate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch 
Who  wou'd  by  base  aspei'sians  blot  thy  vertue. 

Dryden's  Amphitryon, 

Legions  of  impure  spirits  were  believed  to  take  often  possession 
of  the  bodies  of  men,  from  whence  nothing  could  drive  them  but 
aspersions  of  holy  water. 

Bolinghroke^s  Essay  om  Human  Knowledge, 

He  set  his  voice 
At  highest  pitch,  and  thus  asper^d  the  kmg. 

Cowpers  Iliad,  bo9k  ii. 

-He  sent  him  thence 


To  Lvda,  with  the  blackest  crimes  aspersed 
In  tablets  closely  seal'd,  which  he  should  show 
To  queen  Anteia's  fiither,  there,  and  die. 

Cowper*s  Iliad,  book  vi. 

ASPERUGO,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandrva,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character. 
Calyx  five  cleft,  imequal  with  alternate  smaller  teeth. 
Corolla  (short),  inftindibuliform,  its  orifice  closed 
with  convex  connlvent  scales.  Seeds  or  nuts  covered 
with  the  conduplicate  and  compressed  calyx.  Hooker 
Flor.Scot.  61. 

The  A,  procumbens,  or  German  mad-wort,  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  waste  places,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

ASPERULA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  infundibuliform.  Seeds  two, 
globose. 

The  A,  odaraia,  or  sweet-scented  Woodruff^,  a  corn- 
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.t5PHAL-  mon  plant  in  this  country,  is  remarkable  for  its  de- 

!?3^     ligbtfiil  scent  when  dried. 

~™^     ASPHALTITES  LACUS,   a   lake    of  Judaea,  so 

^^  called  from  the  asphaltum  produced  by  it.  It  is  called 
also  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and  the  3alt  Sea.  (Deute- 
ronomy ill.  17.  Joshua  iii.  16.)  The  first  because 
the  Jordan,  after  irrigating  a  spacious  plain,  the 
/le^a  veBioy  of  Josephus,  loses  itself  in  this  lake.  The 
second  from  the  quality  of  its  waters.  Besides  these 
names,  it  has  more  commonly  that  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  an  opinion  held  by  St.  Jerome  and  others,  that 
no  fish  would  live  in  it.  (Hieron.  Comment,  ad  Ez. 
47.  Diodorus  Siculus  ii.  48.)  Sometimes*  too  it  is 
called  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  the  Sea  of  the  Desert  i 
because,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,)  it  oc- 
cupies pari  of  the  valley  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  city 
of  Sodom  stood  before  its  destruction. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  geographer^  have  described 
this  lake.  Josephus,  Julius  Africanus,  and  Pausanias 
notice  it  after  personal  visits.  Josephus  makes  it  the 
southern  bv^nndary  of  Canaan,  (Ant,  ix.),  and  assigns 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  be  300  stadia,  (xv.  9.) 
He  speaks  of  its  water  as  salt,  and  of  its  shores  as 
barren  ^  that  heavy  bodies  would  float  upon  them,  and 
that  men  thrown  into  them,though  bound,  would  swim. 
He  believes  the  Pentapolis  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra 
not  to  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  site  of  this  lake, 
but  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  fire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it ;  and  he  mentions  their  shadows 
(mat)  as  yet  visible  (de  beUo  v.) 

Julius  Africanus  states,  that  all  living  bodies  swim, 
and  dead  bodies  sink  in  this  lake;  that  burning  torches 
in  like  manner  float,  and  when  extinct  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Pausanias  confirms  the  first  of  these  asser- 
tions, and  remarks  that  the  Dead  Sea,  as  he  calls  it, 
is  affected  in  every  respect  differently  from  other 
waters,  (v.  7.) 

The  scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
offending  cities,  in  no  way  leads  to  a  belief  of  their 
submersion  in  water.  On  the  contrary,  every  word 
in  every  passage  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  allusive 
to  this  terrific  event,  speaks  of  fire  as  the  agent.  Yet 
Maundrell  mentions  persons  of  credibility,  who  told 
bim  that  they  had  seen  colunms,  and  ruins  of  build- 
ings under  the  surface  of  the  lake  -,  and  D*Herbelot 
cites  Daoura,  as  one  of  the  five  cities,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible.  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  ad 
verb.) 

The  lake  is  at  present  called  Almotanah,  and 
Bahret  Lout  by  the  Arabs,  and  Ula  Deguisi  by  the 
Turks.  Its  water  is  much  Salter  than  that  of  the 
ocean^  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1211,  according  to 
Malte  Brun,  that  of  fresh  water  being  1000.  Its 
figure  approaches  to  a  semicircle,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  to  the  west.  It  is  said  to  be  24  leagues  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  extreme  breadth.  Hitherto 
only  one  European,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  circuit 
of  it;  and  Nau,  who  in  his  travels  had  recorded 
this  expedition  of  Daniel,  Abbot  of  St.  Saba,  states 
on  his  authority,  that  "  the  Dead  Sea,  at  its  extreinity 
is  separated  as  it  were  into  two  parts,  and  that  there 
is  a  way  by  which  you  may  walk  across  it,  being  only 
mid  leg  deep,  at  leas(  in  summer;  that  there  the 
land  rises,  and  bounds  another  small  lake  of  a  circular 
or  rather  oval  figure,  surrounded  with  plains  and 
mountains  of  sand,  and.  that  the  neighbouring  coimtry 
is  peopled  by  innumerable  Anibs. '    M.  Seetzen,  in 
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the  year  1805-6,  passed  round  the  southern  extremity  ASPHAL- 
of  this  lake  ;  but  a  short  account  only  of  his  route,  a  TITES 
quarto  of  forty-seven  pages  of  correspondence  with  y 
M.  de  Zach,  printed  by  the  Palestine  Association  in 
1810,  has  yet  appeared.  M.  Burckhardt  was  unable 
to  reach  its  boriders.  He  was  informed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  no  visible  increase  of  its  waters'takes 
place  during  winter,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains  are  lost  in 
the  sandy  plain  before  they  reach  the  lake.  Some 
Arabs  assured  him  that  there  were  spots  in  a  ford 
about  three  hours  north  of  Szaffye,  (the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  lake,)  in  which  the  water  is 
quite  hot,  and  the  bottom  of  red  earth.  This  ford 
may  be  crossed  in  three  hours  and  a  half ;  the  water 
here  is  generally  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  it 
is  probable  there  are  hot  springs  in  the  bottom.  It  is 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  that  the  skin  peels 
off  the  legs  of  those  who  wade  across  it.  Besides  the 
river  Jordan,  the  lake  receives  six  lesser  streams ; 
and  as  it  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  there  is  no  appa- 
rent increase  of  its  waters,  it  was  long  conjectured 
that  a  vent  was  found  through  subterraneous  channels. 
But  evaporation  only  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phaenomenon. 

Most  of  the  marvellous  properties  of  this  lake  ara 
now  exploded.  It  was  once  considered  an  avemus, 
but  birds  are  observed  to  fly  over  it  uninjured.  No 
living  creature  was  supposed  to  exist  in  its  waters  ; 
but  the  exuyisB  of  fish  are  often  cast  upon  its  shores. 
The  apples  of  Sodom  which  grew  on  its  banks,  have 
been  described  both  by  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  (Hist, 
V.  8.)  Later  writers  have  also  mentioned  them  in 
similar  terms,  among  whom  we  may  cite  the  vera- 
cious Manndeville,  "  and  there  besydan  growen  trees, 
that  baren  fuUe  fiure  apples,  and  faire  of  colour  to 
beholden ;  but  whoso  breketh  them,  or  cuttethe  them 
in  two,  he  schalle  fynde  within  them  coles  and 
cyndres."  Milton  has  made  fine  use  of  this  legend, 
after  the  transformation  of  Satan  and  his  bad  angels 
into  serpents,  when  they  are  tempted  to  eat  the  apples 
growing  on  trees  resembling  the  forbidden  tree  of 
knowledge. 


Greedily  they  plucked 
Hie  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed ; 
This,  more  delusive,  oot  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  firuit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.  Par,  Lost,  x.  560. 

Reland,  Neret,  and  Maundrell  reject  the  whole  ac- 
count as  a  fable;  but  Hasselquist,  the  botanist, 
asserts  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Solanum  melongena  of  Linnseus.  This  is  found,  he 
says,  in  great  abundance  round  Jericho,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  dust  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  filled,  is  the  work  of  an  insect,  (Temr 
thredo),  which  pulverizes  the  whole  of  the  inside, 
leaving  the  rind  entire  and  unchanged  in  colour.  M. 
Seetzen  does  not  agree  with  this  conjecture ;  he  saw 
at  Kerek  a  species  of  cotton  which  he  was  told  Was 
produced  from  a  fruit  resembling  a  pomegranate 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  this 
pulpless  fruit  which  he  is  induced  to  think  is  the 
inalum  sodometim,  ^Viscount  Chateaubriand  saw  a 
third  fruit  growihg  on  a  thorny  shrub,  which,  before 
it  is  ripe  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  saline  juice. 
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ASPHALr  and  when  dried  yields  U«cki«k  aeeda   rtsemhUng 
TITES    ashes,  and  tastings  like  hitter  pepper. 
LACU&       The  aspbaltuoi  or  bitumen  produeed  hy  this  lake^ 
ASPHAL-  ^^^^  ^P^*^  ^^  suriiaee,  and  is  stated  to  rise  from  the 
TUM.     bottom  of  the  water  in  huge  lumps,  which  explode  as 
s.^^^.^^  soon  as  they  are  affected  hy  the  external  air.    It 
aboun€is  in   the  neighbouring  mountains,    and   re- 
sembles black  pitch,  from  which  il  is  only  to  be  die* 
tinguiehed  by  itsfostid  and  sulphureous  smell. 

ASFHALTUM,  Bihimen  Judaieim,  or  Jews  Piieh. 
One  of  the  varieties  of  bitumen,  (see  Minxjialogy.) 
It  is  a  brittle,  blackish  substance,  having  a  smooth 
Gonchoidsd  fracture  $  it  melts  when  heated,  and  readily 
bums,  giving  out  a  dense,  black  smoke.  The 
Egyptians  employed  it  in  embalming  their  dead,  and 
the  searcloths  of  mummies  made  with  this  substance, 
remain  perfectly  unaltered  to  this  day.  Strabo  and 
Piodorus  mention  this  substance ;  the  fomer,  lib.xvi.^ 
gives  an  accurate  descr^>lion  of  its  properties,  and. 
In  particular,  refers  its  evohitton  from  the  earth  to> 
the  action  of  subterraneous  five  5  he  quotes  Eratos* 
thenes  fbr  its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  the  mortar  with 
which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built.  Pliny  makes 
mfntioa  of  its  similar  application,  lib.  xxv.  ch.  15  $  he 
enumerates  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  and  after 
descnbiAg  its  medicinal  virtues,  he  states  that  it 
is  farther  employed  for  painting  or  colouring  sta« 
tues.  The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  its  near  re- 
lation to  Nafia,  and  recount  some  strange  stories 
dependent  upon  its  highly  combustible  nature.  At 
present  it  enters  into  varnishes,  being  soluble  in 
some  Q^  and,  eminently  so  in  rectified  Petrotenm  or 
Nafta. 

Asphaltum  is  found  in  Switzerland  and  at  Avlonia, 
in  Albania.  It  is  abundant  on  the  sur&ce,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judasa,  where  these  lumps  are 
collected  by  the  Arabs  for  sale. 

The  most  abundant  deposits  of  this  substance  are 
in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  Is  foaad  as  an  highly  bituminons  earth,  but 
being^in  a  state  of  great  impurity,  is  only  used  as  s 
eoal  for  fneL  In  the  latter  island  is  a  complete  lake 
of  this  substance.  On  one  side  of  the  island,  a  cape 
or  headland  projects  considerably  into  the  s^a,  and 
upon  this  cape,  at  an  elevation  of  80  or  100  feet 
above  the-  level  of  the  sea,  the  tar  lake,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  English,  is  situated.  Its  strong  and  disagree- 
able smoke  is  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance  out 
at  sea ;  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  surface  appears 
smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  circumference  of  the  lake 
is  a  ehrcnit  of  about  three  'miles,  its  depth  i&  unknown  -, 
but  in  hot  weather  the  surface  becomes  softened  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  walking  upon  it.  At  other  times  it  is  covered  with 
innumerable  fissures,  winch  are  continually  closing 
^  one  part,  and  re-opening  in  some  ether,  so  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  whole  masa  is  fiooting. 
These  fissures  are  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  contain 
dear  water,,  ajbounding  with  small  fish. 

The  bitumen  ia  eoUeeted  by  breaking  lomps  from 
the  masa  with  hatdiet?,  and  is  principi^  employed, 
when  mixed  up  with  grease,  for  a  coating,  in  place  of 
tar,  on  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

Some  portions  adjoinmg  to  the  koKl  are  scoriaceous, 
and  all  this  part  of  the  isUnd  is  said  to  possess  strong 
indications  of  the  agency  of  fire.  See  Strabonis  Geeg, 
riiny  Hist  Nat,^PkiL   Trans.  I7S9.  —  Nichcribon  s 
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Joiim.vol.it.  p^  901.^*Hughes*8  Naiund  HIstdry  of  ASPHO- 
Barbadoes.   Linnaeah  Transact,  vol.  viii.  DELUS. 

ASPHOD2LUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  Hejtandria,  order  Mmogyma.  Generic  character. 
Corolla  six-partite.  Nectary  of  six  valves  covering 
the  germen. 

A  beautifhl  genus  of  the  lily  tribe,  weU  known  to 
cultivators. 

ASI^HYXIA,  firom  a  prwaHea,  and  &(^v^i9,  a  pulse,  in 
Medicme,  the  state,  during  life,  in  which  the  pulsa- 
tion c^  the  heart  and  arteries  cannot  be  perceived. 
Medical  writers  usually  divide  this  suspended  anima- 
tion into  Lipotkfmia,  Apoplexia,  Syncope,  SubmersiOj 
Suspensio,  and  Congelatio.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  treatment  in  all  cases  of  apparent  death,  from 
these  causes,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

Prevention  rf  Deaths  CauUkms. — 1.  Never  to  be  held 
up  by  the  feet. 

9.  Not  to  be  rolled  on  casks,  or  other  rough 
usage. 

3.  Avoid  frictions  with  stdt,  or  spirits,  in  aU  cases 
of  apparent  death. 

Restoratum  of  Life, — What  thou  doest,  do  quickly. — 
Tfie  Drowned. — 1.  Convey  carefully  the  body,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  raised^  to  the  nearest  conve- 
nient house. 

%  Strip  and  dry  the  body ;  clean  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

3.  Place  young  children  between  two  persons  in  a 
warm  bed. 

4.  An  adtdt. — Lay  the  body  on  a  blanket  or  bed,  fa 
a  warm  chamber,  in  winter  :  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  sfunmer. 

5.  To  be  gently  rubbed  with  flannel;  a  heated 
warming-pan,  covered,  lightly  moved  over  the  back 
and  spine. 

6.  If  no  signs  of  12b  appear,  the  warm  bath  5  warm 
bricks,  &c.  appKed  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
soles  of  the  feet. 

7.  To  restore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  pair 
of  bellows  (when  no  apparatus),  into  one  nostril ;  the 
other  nostra  and  the  mouth  closed ;  inflate  the  lungs, 
tin  the  breast  be  a  little  raised  ;  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils must  then  be  let  free : — repeat  the  process  till 
Bfe  appears. 

8.  Where  a  bdlows,  or  any  proper  apparatus  can- 
not be  had ;  immediately  attempt  to  excite  the  natu- 
ral inspiration  and  expiration.  By  pressure  on  the 
breast,  ribs,  and  muscles  of  the  body,  merely  by  the 
hands,  so  as  to  press  out  as  large  a  portion  of  air  as 
possible,  and  then  remoi^ng  and  applying  the  pressure 
alternately,  in  order  to  imitate  the  natural  breathing, 
and  promote  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  pressed  out  from  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs.  This  process  has  proved  highly 
successful  3  and  as  any  person  may  apply  it,  as  wcU 
as  a  medical  professor,  it  should  not  be  delayed  8 
moment. 

9.  Electricity  eariy  employed  by  a  Medical  As- 
sistant. 

Intense  Cold. — Rub  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or 
cold  water. — Restore  warmth,  &c.  by  slow  degrees, 
and,  after  some  time,  if  necessary,  the  plans  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons. 

Suspension  hy  the  Cord. — 1.  A  few  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  cupping- 
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glasses  may  be  applied  to  the  liead  and  neck  3  leeches 
also  to  the  temples. 

9.  The  other  ibethods  of  treatment,  the  same  as 
reoommeDded  for  the  apparently  drowned. 

Suffoeatum  hy  Naxiout  Vapourt,  or  IJghtnmg, — Cold 
water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the  &ce^  &c. 
drying  the  body  at  inteirais. — ^If  the  body  feels  cold, 
employ  gradual  warmth^  and  the  plans  for  the 
drowned. 

Intoxication. — Hie  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  &c. 
with  the  head  a  little  raised :  the  neckcloth,  &c.  re- 
moved, oblaia  iaunediately  Medical  Assistance,  as  the 
modes  of  treatment  must  be  -varied  according  to  the 
state  of  the  patient. 

General  Obeervatwm, — 1.  On  signs  of  returning  life, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  given ;  and,  if 
the  power  of  swallowing  be  returned,  warm  wine  or 
dikited  brandy ;  to  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  if  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  will  generally  awake  restored  to  health. 

2.  The  plans  above  reccunmended  are  to  be  used  for 
three  or  four  hours.  It  ia  an  absurd  and  vulgar 
opinion  to  suppose  peraoas  are  inecovoable  because 
life  does  not  soon  make  its  af^earance. 

3.  Electricity  and  bleeding  never  to  be  employed, 
unless  by  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Assistants. 

The  following  most  extraordinary  case  of  Asphyxia 
is  related  by  Br.  Cheyne,  in  his  English  Malady, 
p.  307. 

"Case  of  the  Bon.  Colonel  Tov)n$hend.-^^-Co\.  Towns- 
hend,  a  gentleman  of  exceUent  natural  parts,  and  of 
great  honour  and  integrity,  had  for  many  years  been 
afflicted  with  a  nephritick  complaint,  attended  with 
constant  vomitings,  which  had  made  his  life  painful 
and  miserable.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  illness, 
he  had  observed  the  strictest  regimen,  living  on  the 
softest  Tegetid)les,  and  lightest  animal  foods,  drink- 
ing asses  milk  daily,  even  in  the  camp  ;  and  for  com- 
mon drink  Bristol  water,  which  the  summer  before 
his  death  he  had  drank  on  the  spot.  But  his  illness 
increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying,  he  came  from 
Bristol  tfE»  Bath  in  a  litter,  in  autumn,  and  lay  at  the 
Bell-^innJ  Dr.  Baynard,  (who  is  since  dead,)  and  I, 
were  called  to  him,  and  attended  him  twice  a  day  for 
about  the  space  of  a  week,  but  his  vomitings  con- 
tinuing still  incessant  and  obstinate  against  all  reme- 
dies, we  despaired  of  his  recovery.  While  he  was  in 
this  condition,  he  sent  for  us  early  one  morning :  w« 
waited  on  him  with  Mr.  Skrine,  his  apothecary,  (since 
dead  also) ;  we  found  his  senses  clear  and  his  mind 
calm,  his  nurse  aad  several  servants  were  about  him. 
He  l»d  made  his  will  and  settled  his  affairs.  He  told 
us  he  had  sent  for  us  to  give  him  some  account  of  an 
odd  sensation  he  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt 
in  himself;  which  was,  that  composing  himself,  he 
could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an 
effort  or  some  how,  he  could  come  to  life  again }  which 
it  seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  had  sent 
for  us. 

"  We  heard  this  with  surprise,  but  as  it  was  not 
to  be  accounted  for  from  now  common  principles, 
we  could  hardly  believe  the  fact  as  he  related  it, 
much  less  give  any  account  of  it,  unless  he  should 
please  to  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we 
were  unwilling  he  should  do,  lest  in  his  weak  con- 
dition, he  might  carry  it  too  fiir.  He  continued  to 
tSIk  very  distinctly  and  sensibly  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  about  this  (to  him)  surpdsing  aensatioQ^aad 


insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial  made,  thatNve 
were  at  last  forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his 
pulse  first ;  it  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready; 
and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He  composed 
himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  position  some 
time  3  while  I  held  his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  dear 
looking-glass  to  his  mouth«  I  found  his  pulse  sink 
gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any,  by  the 
most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not 
foel  flic  least  inotion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the 
least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his 
month  ;  then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined  his  arm, 
heart,  and  breast,  but  could  not,  by  the  nicest  scru- 
tiny discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him*  We 
reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us  judging  it  inexplicable 
and  unaccountable,  and  finding  he  still  continued  in 
that  condition,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  in- 
deed carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were 
satisfied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to 
leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour,  by 
nme  o*clock  in  the  morning,  in  autumn.  As  we  were 
going  away  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pidse  and  the  mo- 
tion of  his  heart  gradually  returning ;  he  began  to 
breathe  gently,  and  speak  softly  j  we  were  all  asto- 
nished to  the  last  degree,  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and  after  some  forther  conversation  with  him,  and 
among  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all 
the  particulars  of  this  fact,  but  confounded  and 
puzzled,  and  not*  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme 
that  might  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for 
his  attorney,  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  settled  lega- 
cies on  his  servants,  received  the  sacrament,  and 
calmly  and  composedly  expired  about  six  o'clock  that 
evening.  Next  day  he  was  opened  (as  he  had  or- 
dered,) his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made  I 
had  ever  seen  ;  his  lungs  were  fair,  large,  and  sound, 
his  heart  big  and  strong,  and  his  intestines  sweet  and 
dean  3  his  stomach  was  of  a  due  proportion,  the 
coats  sound  and  thick,  and  the  villous  membrane 
quite  entire  ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine  the 
kidneys,  though  the  lefi  was  perfectly  sound  and  of  a 
just  size,  the  right  was  about  four  times  as  big,  dis- 
tended like  a  blown  bladder,  and  yielding  as  if  full  of 
pap  j  he  having  often  passed  a  wheyish  liquor,  after 
his  mine,  during  his  illness.  Upon  opening  this  kid- 
ney, we  found  it  quite  foil  of  a  white  chalky  matter, 
like  plaster  of  P&ris,  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dis-, 
solyed  and  worn  away,  by  what  I  called  a  nephritid^ 
cancer.  This  had  been  the  source  of  all  his  misery  3 
and  the  symptomatic  vomitings  from  the  irritation 
on  the  consentient  nerves,  had  quite  starved  and  worn 
him  down.  I  have  narrated  the  facts  as  I  saw  and  ob- 
served them,  deliberately  and  distinctly,  and  shall 
leave  the  philosophic  reader  to  make  what  inferences 
he  thinks  fit.  The  truth  of  the  material  circumstances 
I  will  vrarrant." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Cheyne  did  not  Inquire, 
or  neglected  to  record,  the  patient's  own  sensations 
(if  he  had  any),  during  this  singular  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

ASPIDIUlVr,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants ;  class! 
Cryptogamia,  order  FtUces,  or  Ferns.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  Son,  roundish,  scattered  Indusium^  ui^abili- 
cate,  or  opening  on  one  side. 
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ASPI- 
DIUM. 

ASPIRE. 


The  root  of  the  A,  F\V^  Mds,  or  Male-fern,  a  com- 
mon plant  in  this  country,  has  been  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  worms. 

ASPII,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a  people  of  India, 
conquered  by  Alexander  in  a  battle  on  the  river 
Euaspla.  Neither  this  people  nor  this  river  are  men- 
tioned by' any  other  author  except  Arrian.  Major 
Rennell  conjectures  that  the  Aspii  inhabited  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Cabal.  RennelVs  Memoir,  172.  D'An- 
ville,  ii.  99. 

ASPIRE, 

aspi^rant, 

Abpi'rate,  ©.- 

A^spiRATE,  adj 

A^SPIRATE,    «. 
As  PIR  ACTION, 

'    aspi^rement, 
Aspi'rer, 
aspi^ring. 


Jspiro,  from    ad,    and     Spiro, 

which  Tooke  considers  to  be  the 

A.    S.    Spirian,    (Teut.     Speuren. 

Belg.  Spuren).     "To  search  out 

^by  the  track,  or  trace,  to  inquire 

and      make     diligent     search," 

(Somner).    In  Scotch,   to  spere, 

speir,  spyre.     Spirian  after — is — 

to  aspire  after. 

To  search  after  or  pursue  eagerly,  ambitiously  ;  to 

pant  through  eagerness  of  search^  or  pursuit ;  (and 

thus  applied  to  the  breath.) 

To  pant  after,  to  desire  eagerly,  to  be  ambitious, 
to  reach  or  attain. 

To  aspirate  is  to  breathe  strongly. 

But  clowdes  of  tois  yntried, 

Do  cloake  atpinng  miDdes, 
Which  tiirnc  to  rainc  of  late  repent, 

By  course  of  changed  windes. 

A  Sonnft  by  Q,  EUzabeth  in  Percy,  v.  IL 

Now  have  I  lcarn*d  with  much  ado,  at  last, 

By  true  disdain  to  kill  desire ; 
This  was  the  mark  at  which  I  shot  so  fast ; 

Unto  this  height  I  did  aspire. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Ellis,  V.  ii. 

There,  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  attire, 

Pours  forth  sweet  odours  and  alluring  sights ; 

And  art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T*  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights. 

Edmund  Spenser.    lb. 

That  shal  come  to  passe,  if  wc  shal,  as  it  wer  setting  mortal itie 
Apart,  desyrously  aspyre  vnto  that  countrey e  of  heaiien  with  all  our 
whole  heartes,  the  enheritaunoe  wherof  abideth  them  that  obey 
the  gospel.  l^dal.    1  Petre,  cap,  3. 

And  that  it  so  may  to  God's  honour  and  the  profile  of  some  good 
fbike,  I  hartely  beseche  our  lorde,  without  the  adspiracid  and 
hclpe  of  whose  especiall  grace  no  laboure  of  man  can  profile,  and 
to  whom  therfore  be  all  thanke  referred,  which  Uueth  and 
reigneth  in  etemall  glory. 

Sir  Thos.  Morels  Workes,  fol.  357,  c.  2. 

By  chaunce  finding  in  Suydas  that  Pritannia  in  Greke,  with  a 
circumflexed  aspiracion,  doth  signifie  metalles,  also  reuenues  be- 
longing to  the  common  treasure,  I  than  conceyued  this  opinion. 

Grafton,  y.  i. 

Ayer  is  the  thirde  of  clementes, 
Of  whose  kinde  his  aspirementes 
Taketh  euery  liuisshe  creature 
The  whichc  shall  vpon  erth  endure. 

Gower.     Con,' A,  book  rii. 


All  his  iMMt 


Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 

He  trusted  to  have  equal*d  the  Most  High, 

If  he  oppos'd.  Milton* s  Par,  lA>st,  book  i. 

O  how  should  we  long  for  that  triumphant  day !  and  with  most 
ardent  aspirings  pray ;  *'  thy  kingdom  come  in  its  full  power  and 
glory?**  But€*s  Worhi,  y.  4. 

Hi'  aspirer  once  attain'd  onto  the  top. 

Cuts  off  those  meant  by  which  himself  got  up. 

DanUfi  Poemt,  book  ii. 


And  expressed  in  his  whole  life  so  perfect  and  exemplary  a    ASPII^ 
virtue,  and  yet  so  much  sweetness  and  gentleness  towards  those         .. 
aspirers  to  it,  that  were  the  most  short  of  it,  that  the  Jews  them-    ASPLE- 
selves  could  say  of  him,  that  he  had  done  all  things  well,  NIUM. 

Boyle.    Sermphie  Love.      i_^     -^ 

Forth  went  they,  through  blacke  bloud  and  armes  and  presently 

a^pir'd 
The  guardlesse  Thracian  regiment,  fast  bound  with  aleepe,  and 
^    tir*d.  Chapman.    Homer,  Jl,  x. 

Such  wat'ry  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow. 
Out  from  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
Tlie  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher : 
But  if  they  cliance  but  roughly  once  mspiref 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fidl. 

Geo,  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  /I. 

Those  (consonants)  are  stiled  aspirated,  which  M^m  to  be 
mixed  with  (H),  and  are  usually  so  written  9,  f,  x*  ^"^  >>>  P'^'^ 
priety  of  speech,  if  aspiration  be  defined  to  be  an  impetus  of 
breathing,  then  these  consonants  cannot  so  fully  be  said  to  be 
aspirated,  but  rather  incrassated  by  compression  of  the  breath  in 
framing  of  them.  Wilhins.    Real  Character, 

But  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  nature,  and  unclouded  fields  of  light : 
My  next  desire  b,  void  of  care  and  s^e. 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life. 

DrydenU  Hrgil,  Georg.  2. 

E*re  yet  th'  aspiring  oflf-spring  of  the  grain  , 
O'retops  the  ridges  of  the  furrow'd  plain. 

Dry  den* s  Virg,    Georg.  1. 

In  this  aspiring  flight  she  rais'd  herself  so  high,  that  though  I 
will  not  say,  she  left  the  earth  beneath  her  very  sight,  yet  I  may 
say,  that  she  soared  quite  out  of  ours. 

Boyle's  Occasional  Re/eetions. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admir*d ; 
He  saw,  he  wiah'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 

Pope,     Rape  of  the  Loch, 

I  require  then  of  our  young  aspirant  to  the  name  and  honoars 
of  an  English  senator,  that  his  mind  be  early  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  with  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Hurd, 

With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader  Doric, 
and  the  feebler  .^olic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or  takes  off 
its  accent;  and  completed  this  v&riety  by  altering  some  letters 
with  the  licence  of  poetry.  Pope.    Pre/ace  to  Homer, 

She  lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the  neatness  of  a 
house  and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inclination  to  pleasure,  nor 
aspiration  after  virtue,  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great  em- 
plo)'ment  of  keeping  gravel  from  grass,  and  wainscot  from  dust 

Johnson,     The  Rambler, 

The  proudest  lioast  of  the  most  aspiring  philosopher  i 
more,  than  that  he  provides  his  little  play-fellows  the  grei 
pastime  with  the  greatest  innocence. 

Goldsmith  on  Polite  Learning, 

Who  can  endure  the  grimace  of  those  minute  genii,  who,  be- 
cause the  truly  inspired,  in  the  ravings  of  the  fit,  are  touched  with 
the  flame  and  fury  of  enthusiasm,  must,  therefore,  with  a  tame, 
frigid  fancy,  be  laying  claim  to  the  same  fervent  and  fiery  rap- 
tures. The  fate  of  these  aspirants  to  divinity  is  that  ivBovoi^ 
iavrots,  K.  T.  \.,(cum  sibivideantur  instincti  esse,  non  bacchantur, 
sed  ineptiunt.)  Hurd,    Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 

ASPIRATE,  in  Grammar,  from  aspiro,  to  breathe. 
It  is  a  character  or  accent  importing  that  the  letters 
over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  strongly  pro- 
nounced. This  accent  in  the  Greek  is  called  spiritus 
asper,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  letter  h  before  the 
vowel  over  which  it  is  placed^  as  in  a\9,  the  sea,  pro- 
nounced Aals. 

ASPLENIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants;  class 
Cryptogamia,  order  Filices,  or  Ferns.  Generic  cha->. 
racter:  Sori  linear,  transverse,  scattered.  Indusia 
arising  from  the  lateral  veins^  and  opening  towards 
the  central  nerve  or  rib. 
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ASPLEY 
GUISE. 

ASPRE. 


Sereral  species  of  this  genus/  are  common  in  this 
country. 

ASPLEY  GUISE;  in  the  county  of  Bedford ;  a 
f  rectory,  vahied  in  the  King's  books  at  «gl5. 16*.  lO^d,-, 
Patron,  duke  of  Bedford.  Church  dedicated  (o  St. 
Botolph.  Poors  rates  in  1803,  at  2«.  6d,  in  the  pound, 
^£247.  I4s,  4id.  Population  in  1811,  827.  The 
village  is  2  miles  N.  W.  from  Woburn,  43  from  Lon- 
don }  and  the  rectory  in  1796,  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  Husborn  Crawley. 

ASPORTATION,  Asqwrto,  from  ad,  and  porto, 
(0o/>Tov,  a  burden,  from  0€/>«,  I  bear),  to  carry. 

Tliero  mnsC  not  only  be  a  taking  but  a  carrying  away,  etpii  tt 
usportavit  waa  the  old  law-latin.  A  bare  removal  from  the  place 
in  which  be  found  the  gooda,  though  the  thief  does  not  quite  make 
oiTwith  them,  is  a  sufficient  oMportatioHf  or  carrying  away. 

Biackstone,  r.  it. 

A^SPRE,  '^     Lat.  Asper,  unfit  for  cultivation, 

A^SPBSLY,  iwapa  TO    ft^  intBip€ffOai,     Scaliger 

A^SPRBNESS,  fandVossius.    Or  more  immediately 

A'sPBRATE,  ?'from  Aifwopos,  without  seed,  unpro- 

AspER^iTY,  V  ductive  of  seed.    And  therefore  apr 

A^SFEROUS.  J  plied  to  that  which  is  harsh,  tougb» 

ragged,  cra^y ;  to  that  which  is  sharp,  biting,  bitter, 

morose. 

For  both  to  that  one  man,  and  eke  to  that  other,  the  ilk  diffi- 
cultie  is  the  matter,  to  that  one  man  of  encrease  of  his  glorious 
iCBonma,  and  to  that  other  man,  to  conseme  his  sapience,  that 
k  to  say,  lo  the  ospemeMte  of  his  estate,  for  therefore  b  it  called 
Tertoe,  for  that  it  susteineth  and  enforoeth  by  his  strengthes,  so 
that  it  is  not  ouercomen  by  aduersities. 

Chaucer,    Boecitu,  book  it.  fol.234.  c.  2. 

For  if  Creseide  had  ent  complained  sore 
Tbo  gan  she  plain  a  thousand  times  more 
And  in  her  atpre  plaint,  thus  she  seide. 
Chaucer.     Troiiui  and  Creseide,  book  it.  fol.  180.  C.  3. 

The  Carthagenians  percynyng  divers  young  Romaynes,  threwe 
themsrlfiw  into  the  sea,  and  swymmyng  ynto  the  shippes,  enforc- 
ed theyr  enemies  to  stryke  on  lande,  and  there  assaulted  them 
so  oMprekf,  that  the  capitaine  of  the  Romaynes,  called  Lucatius, 
mought  easily  take  them.  Efyot,  p.  62. 

We  should  not  mnehe  nede  with  wordes  and  reasoning,  to  ez- 
tenaate  and  minysh  the  rygour  and  asperite  of  the  paynes,  but 
the  greatter  and  the  more  hitter  that  the  passion  wer,  the  more 
ready  was  of  olde  tyme  the  feruor  of  fidth  to  suffer  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare's  Worhs,  fol.  1218.  c  1. 

Nor  is  ererylund  of  roughness,  though  sensible  enough,  in- 
consistent with  whiteness ;  there  being  cases  wherein  the  physical 
superfides  of  a  body  is  made  by  the  same  operation  both  rough  and 
white ;  as  when  the  level  surface  of  dear  water  being  by  agitation 
asperated  with  a  multitude  of  unequal  bubbles,  does  thereby  ac- 
quire a  whiteness;  and  as  a  smooth  piece  of  glass,  by  being 
scratched  with  a  diamond,  does  in  the  atperaied  part  of  its  surface 
disdose  the  same  colour.  Boyie  on  Colottrs. 

For  I  might  urge,  that  he  seemes  not  consonant  to  himself 
about  the  red,  which,  aa  you  have  seen  in  one  place,  he  represents 
as  somewhat  more  asperous  than  the  blue ;  and  in  another,  very 
smooth.  Id. 

I  can  scarce  believe,  that  our  blind  man  could  tell  all  the  colours 
he  did,  merdy  by  the  ribbons  having  more  or  less  of  asperity  s 
■o  that  I  cannot  but  think,  notwithstanding  this  history,  that  the 
Uind  man  distinguished  coloturs  not  only  by  the  degrees  of  asperity 
in  tiie  bo^cs  ofliered  to  him,  but  by  forms  of  it,  though  this 
(latter)  would  perhaps  have  been  very  difficult  for  hhn  to  mske  an 
intelligible  mention  of.  Id, 

the  example  of  our  Saidour  ia  accommodated  for  aU  men ; 
espedaOy  conducting  them  in  the  hardest  and  rougfaMt  parts  of 
the  way  leading  to  bliss,  the  acdiviUes  and  asperities  of  duty. 

Barrow  s  SermoHS* 


I  hope  it  is  do  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the 
publick  should  consider  me  aa  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which 
novidence  haa  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself.        • 

Johnson.    Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  aU  cases  where  religious  errors  are  to  be  confuted,  temperate 
discussion,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  is  the  mode  we 
ought  invariably  to  pursue;  without  giving  way  to  any  persond 
bivective,  any  asperity,  either  of  language  or  of  conduct,  towards 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  diflier  from  us  in  opinion. 

Porteu3*s  Tracts. 

Dread  son  of  Satuml  why  these  words  to  me  ? 

Far  less  asperity  might  serve  to  chide 

My  fint  enquiry;  for  I  ever  left, 

TiU  now,  thy  secret  counsel  to  its  course. 

Cowper*s  Iliad,  book  i. 

ASPREDO,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
family  SUurdides,  order,  Mdlacopierygii  Ahdominales, 
class  Pisces.  Generic  character — ^head  flat,  the  eyes 
placed  above,  body  large,  tail  long;  the  gill  flap  im- 
moveable, in  place  of  tbe  gills  a  simple  slit  in  the  skin, 
on  the  external  margin  of  the  head:  pectoral  fln 
strongly  denticulated  -,  a  single  weak  dorsal  fin  ;  the 
oval  very  long  and  extending  to  the  tail. 

Ihis  genus  is  very  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
one  of  the  osseous  fishes  known,  which  has  the  giU 
flap  incapable  of  motion,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  soldered  together  to  it,,  they  are 
bearded  with  six  or  eight  small  tentacula,  and  are 
natives  of  India,  there  are  but  very  few  species. 

ASPREMONT,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  south  of  Liege,  from  which 
an  ancient  noble  family  takes  its  title. 
.    ASPY,  T.  •>      Used  as  we  now  used  espy.     See 
,  AsPY,  11.    J  Espy. 

Wan  ]w  geandes  were  die  y  slawe,  hat  ^tr  hi  leued  no  jao. 
Brut  weade  for^  into  Engolond,  sind  aspiede  vp  and  doun 
For  to  sedie  an  ese  place,  to  make  an  heued  toun. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

In  due  season,  as  she  alway  aspied 
Kuery  thing  to  execute  conuenientiy 
The  one  louer  first  frendly  she  eied 
.  The  second  she  offred  the  cuppe  curtesly. 

Chaucer.     The  Rem.  o/Loue,  fol.  323.  C.  2. 

Tite  that  hadde  be  with  me  while  he  was  hethene  was  compdlid 
to  be  circunddid,  but  for  fdse  brithren  that  weren  brought  yn 
whiche  hadden  entrid  to  aspie  oure  fredom  which  we  ban  in  cnst- 
iesus  to  brynge  us  into  seniage.  Wiclif.    Oalathies,  c.  2. 

For  Jon  seide  to  £roude  it  is  not  leveful  to  thee  to  have  the  wyf 
of  thl  brothir,  and  Erodias  leide  aspies  to  him  and  wolde  sle  him 
and  myghte  not.  Id.    Marh,  ch.  vi. 


ASPRE. 

ASS. 


•ASS, 

,  A^SININBj 
A^SBLIKE, 


'*       fV. 


Lat.^«nt£*,  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Vossius. 


yt  comon  of  ]«  ostebouht  )am  hors  flesch, 
Or  mules  or  auis  roste,  or  haf  bien  mete  lesse. 

R.  Brunne,  p. 


175. 


And  sdd  awake  full  wonderliche  and  sharpe 
Wliat  slonmbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargie. 
Or  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe 
That  hereth  soun,  whan  men  j*  strings  ply  ? 
But  in  his  minde,  of  that  no  mdodie 
May  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 
So  dull  is,  in  his  bcstiditie. 

Chaucer.    Troilus,  book  i.  fol.  155.  c.  1. 

If  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee,  when  perad- 
▼enture  thou  wert  accus'd  by  the  asse:  if  thou  wert  the  asse,  thy 
dulnesse  would  torment  thee :  and  still  thou  livdst  butas  a  break- 
fast to  the  woUe.  Shahespeare,    I^mon  of  Athens,  fo.  93, 
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ASS 


ASS 


ASS.  —  ShoBld  I  naktt  my  ifeiidv, 

—  And  }nj  all  wayec,  yn,  call  mankind  to  heipc, 

ASSAFCE-  To  take  his  burden  off,  why,  this  one  act. 

TIDA,  Of  hif,  to  let  his  wife  out  to  be  courted, 

And,  at  a  price,  proolaimes  his  tusinine  nature 
So  lowd>  as  I  am  weary  of  my  title  to  him. 

B.Jonton,  The  DiotU  ia  tin  Ane^ 

For  indeed,  I  had  much  rather,  since  truly  I  may  do  it,  shew 
their  mistaking  of  Piaio^  under  whoee  Ivon's  skin  they  would 
make  an  a*9-like  braying  against  pocMg^  than  |o  about  to  over- 
throw his  authority ;  whom  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the  more  just 
cause  he  shall  find  to  hare  in  admiration. 

Siilmey*s  Arcttdia^  vcL  ii.  p.  39, 
As  when  a  dull  mill  as§e  comes  neare  a  goodly  field  of  oorne, 
Kept  from  the  birds  by  children's  cries ;  the  boves  are  oyerbome 
By  his  insensible  approach,  and  simply  he  will  cat. 
About  iriiom  many  wands  are  broke,  and  still  the  children  beat ; 
And  still  the  self-proridingaMe,  doth  with  their  weakncssebeare. 
Not  stirring  till  his  panch  be  full;  and  scarcely  then  will  steere. 
Chapman*M  lUad  the  ElwenHh  P*  1^* 
As  die  slow  beapt  with  heavy  strength  indu'd. 
In  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Tho'  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain. 
Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain ; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  bloit>8  resound. 
The  patient  animal  maintains  the  ground. 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts^has'd^ 
And  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last. 

Pope,  Homer's  Hiad* 

As  when  (the  boys  o*erpow'r'd)  a  sluggish  ass. 
Whose  tough  sides  erst  have  shiver'd  many  a  staff. 
Enters  the  harvest,  and  the  spiry  ears 
Crops  persevering :  with  their  rods  the  bovs 
Still  ply  him  hard,  but  all  their  puny  might 
Scarce  drives  him  forth  when  he  has  brows'd  his  fill. 

Cowper'a  liiad,  book  x&. 

ASSACANI,  or  Assaceni,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  people  of  India,  subdued  by  Alexander.  Arrian 
(iv.  3.)  uses  the  first  name.  Curtius  (viii.  10.)  the 
second.  The  last  historian  relates,  that  in  an  assault 
on  Mazaga,  the  metropolis  of  this  nation,  Alexander 
was  wounded  in  the  leg ;  and  that,  when  the  blood 
stiffened  upon  him,  he  asked  his  courtiers,  how,  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  it  happened  that  he  felt  pain  ? 
On  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  queen  mother, 
Cleophes,  who  was  regent  during  her  son's  minority, 
captivated  Alexander  by  her  beauty,  and  bore  a  son 
to  him,  who,  according  to  Justin  (3ui.  7*)  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  canton  and  city,  at  present  called 
Ash  Nogur,  have  guided  later  geographers  to  the 
position  of  the  Assacani.  D'Anville  calls  the  modem 
province  Kakanar  (ii.  99.) ^  which  Major  Rennell  places 
in  the  county  of  Souhad. 

ASSAFCETIDA^  in  Pharmacy,  is  a  gum  resin  pro* 
cured  from  the  root  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plants 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  several  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulph. 
Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  continues  long  upon  the  tongue. 
When  chewed,  it  becomes  plastic,  and  soon  dissolves 
in  the  saliva  into  a  white  milky  fluid.  Its  smell 
(as  its  name  imports)  is  extr^nely  strong  and  foetid ; 
and  when  analysed  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  essential 
oil  or  resin,  and  a  gummy  substance. 

AssAFOETiDA  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  antispasmo- 
dic, carminative,  and  anthelmintic  medicine,  and  is 
of  particular  service  in  hypochondriac  affections,  when 
the  bowels  are  torpid  and  the  digestion  deranged. 
It  has  also  been  iised  with  effect  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  in  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  hooping  cough. 
It  is  useful  likewise  in  flatulent  colic,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  its  heating  quality,  it  should  be  avoided  in  all 
cases  where  fever  is  present.  See  Murray*s  Appar, 
Med.    BerfSH  Mai.  Med. 


ASSA'IL,  ^     Fr.  AeioiUer.    Barb.  Lat  Ad^ 

AssA^iLABLB,        J  soUire.    Lat.  AdsUire,  to  leap  to  ' 
AssA^iLANT,  fi.    f  or  against;    from  ad  and  §alio; 
AasA^iLANT,  a€^,  rfrom  the  Greek  aXXofuu,  to  leap. 
AssA^iLsm,  a     To  leap,  spring,  or  run  against; 

AasA^iuiBNT.  ^  to  set  upon,  to  fall  upon,  to 
invade,  to  attack. 

>e  kyng  made  h]rm  WTO^ynow,  and  no  woador  yt  wu, 
pait  strange  men  in  hys  owne  k>ndc  dude  hym  wch  trespaa* 
J>at  a  tailede  ys  lond,  and  to  rohberqre  drowe. 
And  robbede  vs  bestes  and  ys  game,  and  hys  men  dowe. 
He  wende  with  all  ys  power,  and  eailede  hem  a  noa. 

H.  Oloucutm',  p.  16. 
Bot  Alfride  his  bro^  ^ede  to  be  bataile. 
He  was  ouer  hardy,  ^e  Danes  ne  gan  aunite, 

Jl  Brunnne,  p.  23. 
How  may  this  be  (qd.  I)  for  often  ban  ahrewes  me  asaailed,  and 
mokell  badaesse  therein  haue  I  founden,  and  some  semeth  bad, 
to  be  somewhat  in  kind. 

Chaucer.  TheTuto/Loue,  hooklL  fo.39d.  c.4. 

And  whan  that  he  was  enbatalled, 
Ht  goth,  and  hath  the  felde  omaiM, 
And  slongh,  and  toke  all  diat  he  fonde. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  il. 

They  that  be  euill,  beene  alwaies  double  enill,  because  they 
beare  armour  dcfensiue,  to  defend  their  owne  euils :  and  armes 
oifensiue  to  aetaiie  the  good  maners  of  other.        OaUkn  Baoke. 

Dluers  dues  this  assault  cotinued,  not  to  the  litle  losse  of  the 
Englishemen,  wfaiche  toke  more  barme  of  the  defedeia  then  they 
gat  hnrte  of  the  atMoiismtts. 

Mali.    Henry  F.  fo.  77.  c  1. 

This  assault  dnred  long,  and  the  Scottes  lost  many  of  their 
men,  for  they  adncntiired  themselues  very  hardly,  and  caryed 
wood  and  tymber  to  hare  filled  the  ditches,  to  the  entent  to  bring 
their  engines  to  the  walles,  but  they  within  defended  them  so 
raliauntly,  that  the  assaylauntes  were  faine  to  drawe  back, 

GrafloM,  vol.  i. 

For  what  a  filthy  thing  if  dmnkenesse  and  gluttony?  The 
greatest  susaiiers  of  chaatity  and  shamefastnease ;  and  enemies  of 
honest  name.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  by  Fives, 

Thon  know'st,  that  Banqo  and  his  Fleans  lives. 
Lady.  But  in  them,  nature's  coppies  not  eteme. 
Macb,  There's  comfort  yet,  th^  are  assaileahle. 

Shakespeare  s  Macbeth,  foK  141. 
I  opened  it  (not  without  fear  and  assailment  of  my  senses) 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  some  serious  occasion  which  cocld 
more  her  to  write  unto  me,  being  absent,  seeing  ahee  did  it  ao 
rarely,  even  when  I  was  present. 

Shelton's  TVans,  Don  Quix^  ed.  If52« 


Bab. 


Sit  downe  a-wh3e. 

And  let  vs  once*agune  assaile  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
What  we  two  nights  haue  seene. 

Shahespeare's  Hamlet,  fol.  152. 


On  either  aide 


Disparted  Chaos  over  built  ezdahn'd. 

And  with  rebounding  soige  the  barrs  asamCd, 

That  seorn'd  his  indignation. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  x. 

And  as  nn  ev'ning  dragon  came. 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts. 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd. 
Of  tame  villatic  fowle. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Kew  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  minds  assail. 
We  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  hoist  up  ev'ry  sail ; 
And  taike  th'  advantage  of  the  friendly  gale. 

Dryden.  JSneis. 

An  hooks  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Dryden's  Fables  down  to  Durfey's  Tales, 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criiidmrn. 

His  most  fivquent  assaihnent  was  the  head-ach,  whidi  he 
used  to  rrHeve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  eofte,  which  .he  fr&- 
qnently  requited.  Johnson's  JUves  of  the  Poets,  Pope. 
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AsSA^SSlNACYj 
ASSA^SSINATK^   V. 

Assays siNATE,  n. 

ASSA^SSINATION. 


^^jggy^  •     ,  H«  ironld  not  itobp 

^  lb  eooqacr  tham  by  jocdlar  estpUntt^ 

ASSASSIN  TVhen  tmh  wd  sobcmen  eu§aiFd  in  Tiin. 
,^      ^j  CSoiip€r«.Pbcni» 

ASSAR,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Abyssinia^  form- 
ing the  southern  boondavy  of  die  territory  of  Aroossi. 
Bruce  deserihes  this  rirer,  in  the  spot  at  which  he 
forded  it,  to  be  I70  yards  broad  and  two  feet  deep. 
It  runs  with  great  nudity  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Agows^  and  loses  itself  in  the  Nile.  Bruce 
forded  it  about  seven  miles  above  its  junction 
^vith  the  Nile.  Below  the  ford  is  a  cataract.  Bruce 
iii-662. 

ASSARIUMy  Afvapwv,  mfyiaw  to  reraprov,  says 
Eusebius,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  is>  how- 
ever, used  in  many  ancient  authors  to  denote  a  small 
piece  of  money,  mmimus  oris  wummus,  Pinkerton 
makes  the  assarium  to  be  the  diminished  a$,  and  says 
it  was  of  half  an  ounce,  and  always  struck  in  copper^ 
tilt  the  reign  of  Galllenus,  when  it  sank  to  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce  \  and  still  lower  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Justinian,  when  it  fell  down  to  the 
twentieth  part.  Scaliger  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  as  and  auarium  were  of  the  same  value  among  the 
Latins.  Gronov.  Thes.  ix.  1504.  F. 
ASSA^SSIN,  r.  ^  Of  unsettled  etymology, 
AssA^ssiK,  n.  /  though  Caseneuve,  Menage,  and 
Du  Cange,  particularly  the  two 
former  have  written  much,  and 
learnedly  upon  it.  Applied 
to  him  who  attacks  unaware8> 
and  murders  those  unprepared  for  defence. 

IKmlging  first  a  Cur  apology 

Of  his  clear  heart,  tonching  the  foul  report 

Of  that  a»$a$»iHate;  which  utterly 

He  doth  abjure :  protesting,  in  no  sort, 

T*  agree  thereto,  in  will  or  pririty. 

DanieCa  Hiat.  of  the  Citdl  Wmr,  hook  hr. 

Aad  let  Inn  ask  the  Jesuits  aboat  him,  whether  it  be  not  their 
known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not  bjr  fair  and  due  process  of 
jnstioe  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates,  which  we  disavow  not, 
but  to  murder  them  in  the  basest  and  most  auatnnoua  manner, 
if  tlittr  ^urch  mterest  so  require. 

Mition  ON  theArticU*  of  Peace,  ifc» 

TUs  spiritDsl  ajuoisinacy,  this  deepest  dye  of  blonde  being 
moat  Sataaically  derigned  on  souls,  and  (because  they  cannot  get 
tlieas  mto  their  power)  practising  it  in  effigie,  slaughtering  them 
here  m  this  t'other  Calvary,  the  place  lor  the  crucifying  of  repu- 
tations,  tuning  men  (upon  any,  upon  no  occasion)  out  of  the 
eommnnioB  of  their  cha!rity,  when  they  cannot  out  of  bliss,  and 
n>  doubt  Rjeeting^  many,  whom  the  sngels  entertain  more  ho9- 
pitaU^  Hammond,  Sermon  \st, 

I  find  that  the  Saracen  prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the 
ammmimt  is  dsrited,  which  had  divers  votaries  at  commandment, 
which  he  sent  and  employed  to  the  killing  of  divers  princes  fai  the 
east,  by  one  of  whom  Amniath  the  First  was  slaio,  and  Edward 
the  First  of  England  was  wounded,  was  put  down  and  rooted  out 
by  conmion  consent  of  the  Mahometan  prince. 

Bacon* t  Work$x  vol.  S. 
Obd.    But,  one  thiag  more, 

Jocasta  told  me  thou  were  by  the  chariot ' 
WhsittheoIdkiqgwaBsUdB?  Speak,  I  otijiire  thee. 
For  I  shall  never  ask  thee  ought  again. 
What  was  the  number  of  the  assasainaiett 

Drjfden'a  QSdipua, 

He  [OUver  Cromwell]  sud,  aaaasHnationt  were  such  detestable 
ttxngs  that  he  would  never  begin  them:  but  if  any  of  tlie  king's 
psrty  should  endesvoor  to  aaaaaainate  him,  and  foil  in  it,  he  would 
make  ab  aaaaannaiiMg'  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the  whole  flnsilv : 
and  he  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  execute  it  whensoever  ne 
shoidd  give  order  for  it.  The  terror  of  this  waa  a  better  secnity 
to  him  than  Ids  guards. 

Biahop  Bwmefa  iHat,  ef  his  own  Thna,  vol.  f. 


If,  m  the  jadgment  of  inaakhid,  some  heinous  oflbndera,  as 
panicides*  the  aasaaainaiwra  of  kings,  tlie  betrayere  of  Uieir 
country,  contract  so  great  a  guilt  as  exceeds  the  most  exquisite  < 
torments  that  the  criminal  can  endure ;  and  na  less  than  death, 
that  Ibr  ever  deprires  ot  aO  that  is  valuaUe  and  [Ueasant  in  this 
■atonl  ]ife»  is  an  equal  pimbbmeDt  to  it;  what  tempond  suffer- 
iiVS  em  expiate  sm  against  God. 

Batea  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  voL  L  p.  91. 

There  was  a  petty  prinse  hi  Asu^  eoosmoaly  called  The  Old 

Man  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over 
his  ftnatical  subjects,  that  tliey  paid  the  most  implicit  deference 
to  his  commands ;  esteemed  aaaaaaination  meritorious,  when  sane  - 
tified  by  his  mandate;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain  death, 
in  the  execation  of  his  orders ;  and  fisncied  that,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  his  sake,  the  highest  joys  of  Paradise  were 
the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted  obedience. 

Hume* a  Hiatory  of  England, 

The  greatest  monarchs  stood  in  awe  of  this  prince  of  the 
jitaasaina,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  hiK  people ;  whence  the  word 
has  passed  into  most  European  languages.) 

Hume* a  Hiatory  of  England,  vol.  fi. 

No  pale  swpiekm  of  th*  empoiaonM  bowl, 
IV  asoaaain'a  poniard,  or  proviA'd  revoH, 
Chaee  from  my  decent  couch  the  peace  den/d 
To  his  nespleadent  canopy. 

Ghver^a  Leonidaa,  bookx. 

Assassins,  or  Ha^ssassins,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  Assasinians,  probably  from  the  Persian  word 
fumissin,  a  poinard  used  for  private  murders.  These 
people  were  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  appeared 
first  about  the  year  890.  Their  earliest  chief  was  a 
pretended  prophet,  named  Karmat,  who  drew  many 
Mlowers  by  releasing  them  from  all  the  restrictions 
common  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  promising 
unbounded  enjoyment  to  such  as  implicitly  obeyed 
his  commands.  In  process  of  time  these  people  ob- 
tained possession  of  ten  or  twelve  cities,  and  chose 
a  leader  or  king,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  and  under  whose  di- 
rection they  perpetrated  the  most  savage  yet  secret 
massacres.  It  being  a  part  of  their  creed  for  those 
to  expect  perfect  happiness,  and  every  sensual  enjoy- 
ment hereafter,  who  perished  in  the  performance  of 
their  leader's  commands,  their  devotion  to  the  will 
of  their  chief  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  a  singular 
instance  is  recorded  by  Ebn  Amid,  in  hfe  History  of 
the  Saracens. — ^In  1090,'  MUlek  ShAh,  third  soltan  of 
the  Seljukians  of  Iran,  sent  a  messenger  to  Hassan, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  at  that  period,  calling 
on  him  for  obedience,  and  accompanying  the  demand 
with  certain  threats  as  the  consequence  of  refusal. 
Hassan  desired  the  ambassador  might  be  admitted  • 
and,  having  his  troops  assembled  round  him,  com- 
manded one  of  them  to  destroy  himself;  the  man, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  stabbed  himself  to 
the  heart,  and  fell  dead  at  his  sovereign's  feet.  He 
then  commanded  a  second  to  precipitate  himself  from 
the  nearest  tower ;  and  was  instantaneously  obeyed. 
"  Go,"  said  Hassan,  "  to  the  soltan,  your  master, 
and  inform  him  that  I  have  no  other  reply  to  make 
him,  excepting  that  I  have  seventy  thousand  troops 
equally  obedient  with  those  you  have  this  day  wit- 
nessed." The  soltan  liook  the  hint;  and,  says  the 
historian,  having  other  matters  on  his  hands,  thought 
it  not  advisable  to  prosecute  a  war  against  that  prince* 
The  Assassins,  in  1192,  assassinated  Conrade,  mar- 
quess of  Monferrat,  who  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  them,  by  putting  to  death  some  of  tlietr 
companions.  In  1831,  they  destroyed  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia; and,  indeed,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
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ASSAS-    monarchs  stood  in  awe  of  their  displeasure^  since  no 

iilNS.      precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard  any  person  from 

A^i^ATTiT  *^^  effects  of  their  revenge.     They  were  destroyed, 

A^:>Aui.i.  .^  j2g^^  ^y  Haloen,  the  cham  of  Tartary,  although 

a  remnant,  under  the  title  of  hmaeUam,  existed  so 

late  as  1280,  when  they  were  finally  extirpated  by  the 

Mamelukes. 

ASSATION.    Jsium  from  ardeo,   to  bum.     Sca- 
liger. 

In  the  tusation  or  roasdng,  it  will  sometimes  abate  a  dnicmi 
that  is  threescore  grains  in  weight.         Brown* $  Vulgar  Errors. 

Msaiion  b  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat,  its 
opposite  is  semiustulation.       BvTton*t  Anatomtf  of  Melancholy. 

ASSA'ULT,  r. 

I       Assilio,     assultum,    to     leap 
Vagainsti     to    assail.      See  As- 

J  SAIL 


AsSA^ULTy   n. 

Assa'ulting,  n. 

ASSA^ULTABLE^ 
ASSA^ULTER. 


}k>  he  adde  a  wnle  yrest,  ys  armes  he  gan  to  caste. 
And  wy^  gret  cmest  step  xer,  &  assayled  Edmond  vaste, 
Myd  al  Jw  streng>t  >Rt  he  my^te,  &  ssewe  more  ferto 
Al  ror  he  ne  ssolde  wene,  ^at  he  were  ouercome  so. 
yys  Knout  bygan  to  reste,  ^o  ys  assaut  was  ydo, 
And  bet  Edmond,  as  in  pes,  aword  hurc  o^r  tuo. 

Jt  Gloucester,  p.  308. 

Kyng  Suane  gaf  assaut,  ]>e  walles  to  assaile, 
Mykelle  folk  he  les,  &  tynt  h|s  trauaile. 

ILBntnne,  p.  43. 

Also  the  saied  capitain  and  his  compaignie  promise,  to  defend 
the  said  castle  against  all  oommers,  Ixeejmg  gentlemen  of  name 
and  armes,  and  the  assaulters  to  deuise,  all  maner  of  engynes 
for  the  assaulting,  edge  tole  breake  the  house  and  ground,  onely 
except.  HaU.  Henry  Fill. 

Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manful  hardinesse 
Nc  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  distresse 
Nor  in  parting  of  life,  nor  death  also 
All  is  for  nought,  loue  taketh  no  heed  thereto. 
Chaucer,  Complaint  of  the  Blacke  Knight,  fo.  272.  C.  4. 

The  lofty  pine  the  great  winde  often  riyes; 
With  violenter  swey  falne  turrets  stcpe ; 
Lightnings  assaut  the  hie  mountaines  and  dives. 

Surrey. 
6ood-TV7ll,  ;the  maister  of  the  shot, 

Stode  in  the  raropire  braire  and  proude. 
For  spence  of  powder  he  spared  not 
Assault!  assault!  to  cryc  aloude. 

Lord  Vausr  in  Percy,  ToL  ii. 

And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighte^s  Tale,  rol.  i.  p.  41. 

But  whanne  there  was  maad  an  asaught  of  the  bethene  men 
and  the  iewis  with  their  prynces  to  turmente  and  to  stoone  hem, 
thei  undirstoden  and  fledden  togidre  to  the  citees  of  licaonye  and 
iistris  and  derben,  and  into  all  the  cuntre  iCboute. 

mdif  Dedis.  of  ^poslis,  ch.  14. 

Mlig  ther  was  an  assaute  made  both  of  y*  Gentylbs  &  also  of 
the  Jewes  with  their  rulers,  to  do  the  riolece  &  to  stone  the, 
they  werre  wore  of  it,  &  fled  mto  Lystra  &  Derba,  cities  of 
Lycaonia,  &,  rnto  the  region  y'  lyeth  roQd  about. 

Bible,  1539. 

But  one  great  parte  saued  them  self  through  the  woodes,  and 
came  to  ioygne  wyth  Uiem,  that  were  at  kepynge  of  the  casteU. 
And  all  togeder  prepared  themselfe  for  to  defende  that  syde  thereof, 
that  was  assaultable.  Thucidides,  book  It. 

When  tlie  master  of  the  ordinaunce  had  all  thinges  ready,  at 
the  houre  of  iiii.  of  the  docke  in  the  mornyng  he  discharged  the' 
ordinadre  continually  in  suche  fashion,  that  by  viiL  of  the  clocke 
the  zxTiii.  day  of  October  the  walles  were  made  lowe  &  the  toune 
atsautable.  Hall.  Henry  Vm.  fo.  120.  c.  1. 

In  many  places  at  once  the  wals,  either  undermined  or  shaken 
with  Uie  ram,  came  tumbling  down.  But  as  the  town  it  selfe  was 
msaulidble,  so  the  hearts  of  the  townsmen  were  invincible. 

Hollamd'sLivy. 


^  Thereupon  there  was  a  hot  assault  giren  to  the  city  of  Placen-  ASSAUL.T 
tia,  with  great  store  of  sundry  engines.    Howbeit,  Spurina's*  men        — 
had  the  better,  and  having  with  great  slaughter  repulsed  the    ASSAV. 
assailants,  they  saved  one  of  the  goodliest,  the  greatest,  and  most  s 
flourishing  dties  of  aU  Italy.  North's  Plutarch. 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wilde 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd. 
Bom  through  the  hollow  dark  assaults  his  eare 
With  loudest  vehemence. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ii. 

Now  clamors  from  th'  invested  palace  ring ; 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 
So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Ihyden*s  MnHs,  fol.  302. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess  !  could  compd 
A  well-bred  lord  t*  assault  a  gentle  belle  ? 

Pope.     TheBapeoftheLoch,y.l^.\09. 

Assault^  from  assuUus,  Latin;  an  onset  or 
attack.  In  law,  every  attempt  or  oflFer  to  do  personal 
violence  to  another,  is  considered  an  assault.  Thus, 
striking  at  a  person,  or  using  menacing  attitudes, 
whether  followed,  or  not,  by  an  actual  blow,  will 
amount  to  an  assault.  There  are  even  d^cta  in  the 
old  authorities,  which  go  the  length  of  holding,  that 
irritating  and  threatening  words  are  an  assault :  but 
this  opinion  is  now  exploded.  The  definition  of  as- 
sault given  by  Finch,  L.  20«,  is  "  an  unlawful  set- 
ting upon  one's  person."  In  an  indictment,  or  action, 
for  an  assault  and  battery,  (which  last  term  denotes 
the  unlawful  striking  of  another,  and  requires  some 
injurious  act  to  have  been  done  to  the  person,  though 
ever  so  slight  an  one,  as  spitting  in  the  face,  or 
touching,  however  gently,  in  anger,)  if  the  battery 
be  proved,  it  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  assault 
be  ill-laid  :  for  the  law  understands  every  battery  to 
include  an  assault.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  defen- 
dant may  be  found  guilty  of  the  assault  and  acquitted 
of  the  battery.  In  actions  for  assault,  the  ordinary 
pleas  in  justification  are, — that  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced the  affray — that  the  injury  complained  of 
was  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  defendant's  per- 
son or  property — tliat  the  defendant  was  an  officer  in 
the  act  of  executing  a  legal  process — a  parent,  mus- 
ter, or  teacher,  moderately  and  needfully  chastising 
his  child,  apprentice,  or  scholar,  &c.  It  is  not  held 
sufficient  to  plead  that  the  injury  done  to  the  plaintiflT 
was  accidental,  and  not  wilful  or  premeditated,  unless 
it  appear  to  have  been  wholly  and  necessarily  inevita- 
ble i  for  the  law  is,  that  no  man  shall  be  excused  of  a 
trespas9,  unless  it  may  be  judged, utterly  without  his 
fault.  To  discourage  suits  for  frivolous  assaults, 
it  was  enacted,  by  the  22nd  &  2drd  Car.  ii.  cap.  9, 
that  where  a  jury  gives  less  than  forty  shillings  da- 
mages for  an  assatilt,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  no 
more  costs  than  the  verdict  amounts  to,  unless  he 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  judge,  that  both  assault 
and  battery  were  sufficiently  proved. 

ASSA'Y,  V.  1      Fr.  Essay'er.     It.  Assaggiare ;  which 

AssA^Y,  n.  J  Menage  pronounces  to  be  from  the 
particle  ad,  and  the  noun  sapor;  and  exhibits  this 
curious  genealogy."  Sapor,  sapos,  sapus,  sapa,  sapa, 
sapaguem,  sapagiare,  sapgiare,  saggiare,  adsagiare, 
tusagiarc.  In  the  derivation  of  essay  (q.  v.)  from  the 
Italian  Saggio,  sapietu,  Minshew,  Junius,  and  Skinner 
agree. 

To  try  or  attempt,  to  examine,  to  prove,  to  endea** 
vour>  to  search,  to  explore. 
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So  >«t1ie  mofte  for  fVn  mjaeise  awei  at  >e  tnde, 
>e  o>er  doster)ieb«dde  a  Mjretf^  ^tlie  nednntetoliirewyiide. 

'     JR.  OhuctMter,  p.  34. 

It  was  OD  a  day  Edward  bonblBwUe, 
^  He  said  he  wild  msay  ytrbon  alle  io  a  mile. 

A  BrunfUf  p.  219. 

Bi  feith  tfaei  paaaiden  the  reed  lee  as  bi  diye  lond,  which  thing 
egipdaas  oMuynge  weren  deuoured.       WicU/i    Sbrewis,  ell. 

By  fiijththej  passed  thorowy*  reed  see  as  hjdryelftdet  whlcb 
when  the  Egypcyas  had  tutmyed  to  do,  they  were  drowned. 

Bible,  1539. 

He  went  his  way,  and  nener  the  preest  him  s^ 
After  that  day :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shcud 
Maken  assay,  st  swiche  time  as  he  wold. 
Of  this  receit,  larewel,  it  n'olde  not  be. 
Ckmuctr,    Tkt  Ckmaones  Yemamnes  Taie,  r,  H,  p.  258. 

Neyther  is  it  enoughe  to  haae  taken  a  slendre  taste  or  attaye 
thcrof,  bat  it  maste  be  receyned  and  conuerghed  into  the  yerave 
bowels,  that  as  soone  as  it  is  receyned  withm  the  stomake,  tae 
vertne  therof  maye  have  full  oonrse  to  renne  enery  wave  throngh- 
oat  all  the  veins.  Udai,    Prrf,  to  iMke, 


-I  bane  two  boyes 


Seeke  Percy  and  thy  selfe  about  ue  field : 
But  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  ataity  thee :  so  defend  thy  selfe. 

Shake$p€»^i  K.  Henry  /K.,  part  1,  fol.  72. 


Cheat  are  thy  yertnes,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admir'd. 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forbom,  at  first  astay. 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  teught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 

Mili6n'*  Par.  Lost,  book  is. 


-Him  there  they  found 


ASSAY. 

ASSAY- 
ING. 


Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  eare  of  Ere  ; 
AuayiHg  by  his  denUsh  art  to  reach 
The  oigans  of  her  fande,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list. 

MiUofCs  Par,  Lost,  book  ir. 

She  thrice  a9tay*d  to  speak ;  her  accents  hung 
And  fidt'iing  dy'd  unfinish'd  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vanish'd  into  sighs :  with  long  delay 
Her  voice  retum'd ;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 

Dryden's  Fables, 

As  the  old  serpent  has  rarieW  of  wiles,  so  he  fits  them  to  th^ 
various  tempers  of  the  persons 'he  assays  to  work  upon. 

Boyle's  Occasional  Be/lections. 

Him  CEneus  also,  warrior  gray  with  age 
Ascending  to  his  chamber,  and  his  doors 
Smiting  importunate,  with  earnest  pray'rs 
Assayed  to  soften,  kneeling  to  his  son. 
Nor  less  his  sisters  woo*d  him  to  relent. 
Nor  less  his  mother. 

Cnwper't  Iliad,  book  iz.  p.  160. 


ASSAYING   OR   ESSAYING. 


ASSAYING,  or  Essatino,  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  limited  species  of  chemical  analysis,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
a  metallic  alloy.  This  process  is  invariably  made  use 
of  in  the  examinations  of  the  precious  metals  in  all 
mints,  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  and  in  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  degrees  of  purity  of  manufactured  articles 
of  plate.  From  these  important  applications  assaying 
constitutes  a  distinct  art,  and  although  its  principles 
are  chemical,  yet  there  is  so  much  of  distinct  applica* 
tion,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  more  into  tech- 
nical detail,  than  can  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
any  purely  scientific  article. 

^  The  assayer*s  object  does  not  extend  to  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  metals  that  may  be  combined  in  one 
ingot  I  but  only  to  ascertain  how  mucli  gold  or  silver 
it  may  contain.  The  principle  acted  upon  is  this,  that 
all  except  the  noble  metals  are  capable  of  being  oxi- 
dated by  exposure  to  air  at  a  high  temperature  ^  and 
the  oxide  thus  formed  may  be  fused  into  a  sort  of 
opaque  glass,  which  is  absorbed  by  some  porous  body 
made  use  of  for  supporting  the  button  of  metal  sub- 
mitted to  examination.  Thus,  if  a  mass  containing 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  be  placed  on  a  support  made 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones,  called  a  cupel,  and 
then  subjected  to  a  violent  heat,  the  alloy  enters  into 
fiision,  the  lead  is  oxidated  and  vitrified ;  the  opaque 
glass  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  a 
button  containing  only  silver  and  gold  remains.  The 
silver  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  another  process, 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

Some  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  may  be 
formed  from  an  authentic  statement,  that  in  our 
national  mint,  an  assay  of  20  grains  is  relied  on  for 
'  ^ving  the  value  of  a  mass  of  gold  of  15  pounds,  or  of 
Bilver  of  60  pounds  in  weight. 
VOL,  xviii. 


The  instruments  of  the  Assayer  are  asfoUows : 
A  Balance,  of  extreme  delicacy,  but  of  course  on 
the  usual  principle  and  construction,  and  therefore 
described  under  that  word ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  beam  should  be  capable  of  supporting 
a  considerable  weight  in  each  scale ;  and  to  be  very 
good,  ought  to  turn  with  a  weight  equivalent  to  the 
fifth  decimal  place  of  the  whole  weight  in  the  scale. 
The  weight  employed  both  in  the  purchase  of  bullion, 
and  in  computation,  is  the  troy  pound  and  its  sub- 
divisions. For  the  most  convenient  divisions  of  the 
smaller  weights,  we  refer,  as  before,  to  the  article 
Balance.  In  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the 
mode  by  which  the  degree  of  purity  of  a  precious 
metal  is  expressed,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  art  in  ques- 
tion. For  this  purpose  we  extract  the  following  from 
an  article  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Mushet,  of  the  Mint, 
in  the  Sup,  Encychp,  Brit. 

'^  In  the  assaying  of  silver,  a  given  number  of 
grains  are  taken,  which  is  cidled  the  assay  pound. 
This  assay  pound  varies  from  14  to  24  grains  troy. 
This  imaginary  pound  is  sub-divided  into  ounces  and 
penny-weights,  and  the  latter  into  half  penny- weights, 
which  is  the  lowest  term  used  in  reporting  assays  of 
silver;  so  that  there  are  480  different  reports  for 
silver,  (this  being  the  number  of  half  penny>weights 
in  the  pound),  and  therefore  each  nominal  halfpenny- 
weight  weighs  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  troy,  when 
the  entircassay  pound  is  24  grains. 

"  The  report  of  an  assay  of  silver  is  made  according 
to  the  proportion  of  pure  metal  which  it  is  found  to 
contain .  The  legal  standard  of  sterling  money  of  silver 
is  lloz.  2dwts.  fine,  and  ISdwts.  alloy.  If  an  assay  ot 
silver  was  found  to  contain  lloz.  only  of  pure  silver, 
it  would  be  reported,  worse  Sdwts.,  meaning  worse 
than  standard  silver  by  Sdwts.  or  4S  grains  in  the 
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ASSAY'   pound  troy.     If  an  assay  on  the  contrary  contained 
iNG.      iioz.  Sdwts.  pure  silver,  it  would  be  reported  better 
than  standard,  by  4  dwts.  in  the  pound  troy. 

"  When  bullion  thus  assayed  and  reported,  is  for 
sale,  its  value  is  calculated  by  reducing  the  bar  or 
ingot  of  silver  into  standard  metal.  Thus  taking  the 
first  example,  if  the  ingot  of  silver  weighed  50lb., 
there  would  be  deducted  from  the  weight  2  dwts.  per 
pound,  or  5oz.,  which  5oz.  is  the  excessof  alloy  above 
the  proportion  of  lb  dwts.  to  the  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  fine 
metal,  and  the  bar  of  silver  would  be  in  standard 
weight  49  lb.  7  oz.  troy.  By  a  similar  calculation  upon 
the  other  example,  when  the  metal  is  reported  better 
than  standard  by  4  dwts.,  the  ingot  of  50 lbs.  would 
be  estimated  as  a  standard  ingot,  weighing  50 lbs. 
10  oz.  troy. 

"  The  gold  assay  pound  which  is  from  10  to  20  grains 
troy»  is  sub-divideid  into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into 
four  asstfy  grains^  and  each  grain  into  quarters ;  so 
that  there  are  384  separate  reports  for  gold,  each 
equal  to  15  troy  grains,  or  what  is  termed  a  quarter 
carat  grain.  An  accurate  assayer,  however,  can 
ascertain  in  an  assay  of  gold  to  three  grains  troy  ;  but 
it  XA  the  custom  of  the  trade  not  to  report  less  than  a 
quarter  carat  or  15  grains  troy.  A  substantial  reason 
is  given  for  this  rule  to  justify  the  practice  of  it.  An 
ingot  of  gold  generally  weighs  a  journey  weight,  which 
is  15 lbs.  troy}  from  a  sample  cut  from  the  two  op- 
posite ends,  weighing  from  10  to  20gniins,  the  value 
of  the  mass  is  to  be  determined ;  if  this  ingot  had 
been  imperfectly  melted,  the  mass  would  not  be  homo- 
geneous, and  a  diflference  might  exist  in  it  of  several 
troy  grains  5  and  the  allowance  between  the  quarters 
given  in  the  assay  report  is  an  indemnity  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

'^  The  assay  report  of  gold  is  made  according  as  it  is 
better  or  worse  than  standard.  The  standard  of  our 
gold  coin  is  22  carats  fine,  and  two  carats  alloy.  If 
by  assay,  an  ingot  of  gold  was  found  to  contain  21 
carats  fine  gold,  it  would  be  reported  worse  one  carat, 
the  mass  containing  a  carat  of  alloy  more  than  stan- 
dard proportion.  If  the  ingot  weighed  15  lbs.  troy, 
there  would  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight  one 
carat  or  240  grains  tfoy,  reducing  the  standard  of  tbe 
mass  to  14  lbs.  lloz.  10  dwts.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mass  was  foimd  to  contain  23  carats  fine  gold,  it 
would  be  reported  one  carat  better  than  standard,  and 
a  similar  mode  of  calculation  will  give  the  ffross 
weight  considered  as  standard  gold,  15 lbs.  10  dwts. 
When  the  gold  assay  pound  or  integer  is  only  12 
grains,  the  quarter  assay  grain  weighs  actually  only 
one-thirty  second  of  a  troy  grain.  This  will  shew  how 
delicate  the  scales  must  be  with  which  the  assayer 
works,  in  order  to  obtzun  accuracy.'* 

The  Assay  Furnace  used  at  the  mint  is  thus  described. 

Plate  IX.  Misctllaneous.  Fig.  1.  ''A AAA  is  a  front 
elevation  of  the  assay  f iu*nace ;  a  a  one  of  two  iron  rollers 
on  which  the  furnace  rests ;  6  the  ash-pit ;  cc  the  ash- 
pit dampers,  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  towards 
each  other,  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the  furnace ; 
d  the  door,  or  opening  by  which  the  cupels  are  intro- 
duced into  the  muffle  ;  e  a  moveable  funnel  or  chimney, 
by  which  the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  increased. 

''BBBB,  Fig.  2,  ba  perpendicular  section  of  fig. 
1 ;  aa  ends  of  the  rollers;  6  the  ash-pit;  c  one  of 
the  ash-pit  dampers }  d  the  grate ;  e  the  plate  upon 
which  the  muffle  rests,  and  which  is  covered  with 


loam  nearly  one  indi  thick ;  /a  section  of  the  muffle  ASSAY 
representing  the    sifittation   of  the    cupels;    g  the      ^6- 
mouth-plate,  and  upon  it  are  laid  pieces  of  charcoal,  ^••'V^ 
which  during  the  process  are  ignited,  and  heat  the  air 
that  is  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  cupels  5  h  the 
interior  of  the  furnace,  exhibiting  the  fuel. 

"  The  total  height  of  the  fiimace  is  2  feet  6|  inches  5 
itom  the  bottom  to  the  grate  6  inches ;  the  grate, 
moffle,  plate,  and  bed  of  loam  with  which  it  is  covered 
3  inches  ;  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  grate  to  the 
commencement  of  the  funnel,  c,  is  6  inches.  The 
square  of  the  furnace  which  receives  the  muffle  and 
fuel  is  llf  inches,  by  15  inches.  The  external  sides 
of  the  furnace  are  nuuie  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and 
are  lined  with  a  two  inch  fire  lirick. 

"Fig.  3  is  the  muffle,  a  sort  of  small  oven,  made  of 
crucible  clay,  and  open  at  one  end.  On  the  floor  of 
the  muffle  the  cupels  are  nmged  in  order,  so  that  by  a 
corresponding  hoard  as  a  register^  the  position  of 
each  may  be  preserved  with  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive contents.  At  the  sides  of  the  muffle  are  three  or 
four  slits  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which 
is  essential  to  the  process.  It  is  usual  to  spread  over 
the  floor  of  the  muffle  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  or  powdered 
chalk,  to  prevent  the  fused  oxide  of  lead  which  may 
penetrate  the  cupel,  from  cementing  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  muffle. 

"  Fig.  4  is  the  muffle  plate  on  which  it  rests  in  the 
furnace. 

"Fig.  5  is  the  door  seen  at  d  in  fig.  1.  with  n  its 
sliding  mouth  plate. 

''Fig.  6  represents  the  mode  of  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  with  cylinders  of  charcoal,  which  being 
Ignited,  heat  the  air,  before  it  arrives  at  the  surface  of 
the  metal  in  the  cupels. 

"Fig.  7  two  cupels ;  they  are  made  of  bones  calcined 
and  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  paste.  The 
shape  is  produced  by  ramming  this  paste  iuto  truncated 
conical  moulds,  a  cavity  is  then  formed  at  the  upper 
surface  of  each  by  means  of  a  round  ended  pestle  or 
rammer.  The  cupel  is  disengaged  from  the  mould, 
and  suffered  to  become  thoroughly  dry  in  the  open  air 
before  it  can  be  made  use  of  for  an  assay.  The  core  of 
ox  horns  is  considered  the  best  substance  for  pro- 
ducing the  phosphate  of  lime  for  cupels.  Those  com- 
monly employed  in  the  mint  are  one  inch  in  diameter 
by  seven-eighths  in  depth.  There  is  another  sort  of 
furnace  constructed  by  Messrs.  Anfrye  and  D*Arcct, 
of  which  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  12  and 
13  i  the  advantages  of  this  furnace  consist  in  its 
being  more  portable,  and  where  only  a  few  assays  are 
required,  they  may  be  readily  made  at  a  small  expense 
of  fuel. 

"  Fig.  12   is  a'  representation  of  this  furnace,  of  1 

which  fig.  13  is  the  perpendicular  section. 

" AA  is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  which  the  French 
term  the  laboratory;  B  is  the  hearth;  C  the  ash- 
bin  ;  D  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  having  an  opening 
at  £  for  the  admission  of  air.  F  is  the  grate  which 
separates  the  hearth  from  the  ash-bin,  and  is  per- 
forated by  conical  holes,  with  the  larger  aperture  at 
the  bottom,  to  allow  the  ashes  readily  to  fall  through ; 
I  is  a  small  transverse  opening  for  introducing  a  rod 
to  clear  the  grate.  M  is  the  muffle,  introduced  with- 
in the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  G  is  the  door  by  which 
the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  more  or  less  closed,  as  may 
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iDBttheopentkiii.  H^isaiort  of  aImI^  making  put 
of  the  furnaoe  for  a  support  to  the  mouth  phaoe  G* 
L,  is  the  dome  of  the  fovnace,  accuratdj  fitting  upon 
the  laboretoTf  A  A^  N,  is  an  opening  for  the  admia-^ 
flion  of  ooke  or  charcoal'  ia  emali  fragments.  T,  the 
door  of  the  opening  N.  The  dome  N  ia  snrmoonted 
by  as  iron  chimney,  18  inches  high«  and  aboat  ^  in 
dmmeter.  To  raise  a  snificient  hoU  in  this  furnace 
speedily,  the  opening  R  is  closed  by  its  door,  and  at 
the  aperture  P»  the  pipe  from  a  pair  of  double  bellows 
may  be  introduced.  This  furnace  separates  at  three 
^iffierenft  pmnts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure  j  its 
horizontal  seetioa  is  an  oval,  of  which  the  greater 
diameter  is  between  seven  and  eight  inches.  At  S,  i» 
an  opening,  into  which  a  fire  brick  slides,  and  pro** 
jectiog  into  the  furnace,  serrcs  for  a  support  to  the 
end  of  the  i^uflle  if  necessary.  V,  is  a  circular  plate 
of  iron,  which  turninground,  serves  as  a  valve  to  re- 
gulate tiie  drauglitw  W,  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  on  which 
the  cup^  are  placed,  that  they  may  become  heated 
gradually,  before  they  undergo  the  more  violent  action 
eflhftfire;* 

Lttui  is  ewpipyud  to  a  considerable  extent  in  assay- 
ing, and  to  ensure  accuracy,  it  is  material  that  the 
lead  should  be  entirely  free  from,  or  contain  only  a 
known  weight  of  silver ;  to  effect  this,  it  is  usually 
leduced  from  Utharge ;  but  even  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  said  to  contain  about  half  a  grain  of  silver 
in  the  pound  weight  As  the  success  of  an  assay  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  addition-  of  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  lead,  it  is  desirable  at  first  to  make  some  ap- 
proximaticm  to  the  state  of  purity  of  the  ingot  for 
examination.  In  this  country,  such  a  judgment  is 
formed  from  inspection  only,  as  to  the  colour,  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  &c.,  of  the  metal,  but  formerly  touch 
needles  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  They  are, 
however,  not  entirely  in  disuse,  and  consist  of  small 
bars  of  difierently  proportioned  alloys,  of  known  com- 
positicm.  A  streak  is  made  with  the  ingot  upon  the 
surfoce  of  a  piece  of  black  flint,  or  basalt,  or,  a  species 
of  indurated  slate,  called  by  the  ancients  piaavo9,  and 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Basanite.  By  them  it  was 
employed  as  a  touchstone  for  ascertaming  the  purity 
of  gold.  A  fragment  of  block  pottery  may  also  serve 
for  this  purpose.  By  comparing  the  streaks  dius 
made,  with  those  on  the  same  stone  from  needles  of 
known  composition,  the  purity  of  the  ingot  is  inferred. 


The  iadicaiion  obtained  from  the  appearance  of  the 
streak,  is  further  aided  by  the  feeling  excited  in  mak- 
ing it,  such  as  hard  or  soft,  harsh  or  greasy,  &c.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  effect  produced  on  the  streak  by 
nitric  acid  is  examined ;  a  drop  is  suffered  to  remain 
a  few  seconds  on  the  stone,  and  then  washed  6ff.  If 
the  appearance  is  but  slightly  altered,  there  evidently 
is  not  much  cc^pper,  but  if  the  mark  is  nearly  effaced, 
it  shews  that  but  little  gold  existed  in  the  alloy. 
When  the  proportion  of  copper  is  but  small,  it  is 
shielded  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of  the  acid ;  and 
therefore  to  extend  the  scale  of  examination,  a  com* 
pound  acid  is  employed,  which,  according  to  Vauque- 
lin,  should  consist  of  98  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  13.40  (Beaum^),  two  parts  of  mu- 
riatic add  of  specific  gravity  11.73,  and  25  parts  of 
water. 

Having  thus  made  an  approximation  to  the  purity  of 
the  ingot,  the  next  point  to  be  determined  is  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  required  to  remove  the  base  metal  that  it 
may  contain.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  in  the  same 
space  afford  better  information  than  will  be  derived 
from  the  following  passage,  and  table  given  in  Aikin's 
Chemical  Dictumary,  article  Auay, 

**  Copper,  the  usual  alloy  of  the  fine  metals  when 
taken  singly,  is  found  to  require  from  10  to  14  times 
its  weight  of  lead  for  complete  scorification  on  the 
cupeL  Now  all  admixtures  of  fine  metal  tend  to  pro- 
tect the  copper  from  the  action  df  the  litharge,  and 
the  more  obstinately  the  greater  prc^rtion  of  the 
fine  metal.  So  that  copper  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  silver,  (or  9oz.  fine),  requires  40  times  as 
much  lead  as  copper ;  with  11  parts  of  silver  it  requires 
79  of  lead,  and  the  like  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  proportions  of  lead  re- 
quired to  different  alloys  of  copper,  of  which  a  fbw 
points  are  founded  upon  experiments,  and  the  rest 
filled  up  according  to  the  estimated  ratio  of  increase, 
(being  multiples  of  the  assay  integer  24  ;  in  arithme- 
tical progression),  in  the  three  first  columns  is 
shewn  the  absolute  increase  of  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
alloys  of  decreasing  fineness ;  in  the  three  last 
columns,  will  be  seen  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
protecting  power  oi  fine  metal  against  scorification,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  afioy  shewn  by  the  de- 
creasing quantity  of  lead  required  for  the  same  weight 
of  copper  under  different  mixtures. 
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TABLE. 


Silver.       Copper 


Ratio  of 
increu^. 
=  4  X  24 
:  6  X  24 
:  8  X  24 
=  10  X  24 
=  12x24 
:  14  X  24 
:  16  X  24 
:18  X24 
:  20  X  24 
:  22x24 
:  24  X  24 
:  80x24 


Copper.      Silver. 

and  hence  1  with  23      requires 
1  11     

1  5  

. 1  3  

1  2  

1  1^. 

1  1  

1  ^ _ 

1  ^ 

1  4 

1  ^ 

I  ^ 


Lead. 
96 
72 
48 
40 
26 
33 
32 

30  + 
SO 
29  + 
28  + 
28  + 


It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  assayers    diflcrent  from  the  above  table ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
cf  good  authority  use  proportmns  of  lead  considerably    numbers  here  given  may  be  considered  as  rather  hi^ 
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in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lead.**  We  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  stating,  that  according  to 
Vauquelin^  the  quantity  of  litharge  which  a  cupel 
will  absorb^  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  cupel 
itself. 

Nitric  Acid,  (Aquafortis)  is  employed^  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  in  the  final  operation  of  parting, 
to  dissolve  out  the  silver  from  the  mass  after  cupella- 
tion  leaving  the  gold.  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce 
is  almost  always  contaminated  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  muriatic  acid,  and  in  this  state  would  dissolve 
a  small  portion  of  the  gold,  of  course  vitiating  the  re- 
sult :  to  obviate  this  evil,  Vauquelin  advises  that  a 
few  grains  of  fine  silver  should  be  previously  dissolved 
in  the  aquafortis  ;  the  silver  unites  with  any  muriatic 
acid  that  may  be  present,  and  a  white  precipitate  of 
luna  cornea  subsides ,  the  clear  liquor  may  then  be 
decanted  off  for  use.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
enough  silver  has  been  employed  to  separate  all  the 
muriatic  acid,  by  letting  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver 
fall  into  the  acid,  if  no  precipitate  appear,  the  acid  is 
free  from  the  impurity.  Should  too  much  silver  have 
been  employed,  it  is  not  material,  as  the  purity  of  the 
gold  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  remaining  undis- 
solved, and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  silver  dissolved 
out  by  the  aquafortis.  For  this  part  of  the  process 
the  acid  ought,  according  to  Vauquelin,  to  be  in  such 
a  state  of  dilution,  that  its  specific  gravity  may  be  2i? 
(Beaum^),  Mem.  iCEssayeur,  p.  24. 

The  remaining  implements  of  the  assayer  arle  files, 
scissors,  or  shears,  small  crucibles,  glass  flasks,  plates 
of  copper  to  regain  the  silver  frpm  the  acid,  and  dis- 
tilled water  for  washing  the  comets  of  gold. 

Assay  of  Siloer. 

To  perform  this  assay,  the  furnace  is  lighted,  tod 
the  mufile  and  cupels  are  broiight  gradually  to  a  full 
red  heat.  The  small  portion  of  metal  to  be  operated 
upon  is  cut  from  the  ingot,  reduced  either  by  ham- 
mering or  by  passing  between  steel  rollers  to  a  thin 
lamina  and  most  accurately  weighed ;  it  is  then 
wrapped  up  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  lead, 
rolled  out  to  a  convenient  degree  of  thickness.  The 
mass  is  then  placed  upon  the  heated  cupel  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  the  following  appearances  take  place. 
"  The  melted  metal  begins  to  send  off  dense  fumes, 
and  a  mumte  stream  of  red  fused  matter  is  seen  per- 
petually following  from  the  top  of  the  globule  down 
its  sides  to  the  smrface  of  the  cupel,  through  which  it 
sinks  and  is  lost  to  view.  This  fiime,  and  the  stream 
of  melted  matter  consist  of  the  lead  oxidated  by  the 
heat  and  air,  in  one  case  volatilized  in  the  other  vitri- 
fied, and  in  sinking  through  the  cupel  it  carries  down 
with  it  the  copper  or  other  alloy  of  the  silver.  In 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  the  density 
of  the  fume,  the  violence  with  which  it  is  given  off, 
the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  globule  of  melted 
metal,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vitrified  oxide 
circulates,  (as  it  is  termed),  or  falls  down  the  sides  of 
the  metal.  As  the  cupellation  advances,  the  melted 
button  becomes  rounder,  its  surface  becofhes  streaky 
with  large  bright  points  of  the  fused  oxide,  which 
move  with  increased  rapidity,  till  at  last  the  globule 
being  now  freed  from  all  the  lead  and  other  alloy, 
suddenly  lightens  ,•  the  last  portions  of  litharge  on 
the  surface  disappear  with  great  rapidity,  shewing  the 
melted  metal  bright  with  iridescent  colours^  which 


directly  after  becomes  opaque,  and  suddenly  appears  A5S%T-- 
brilliant,  clean  and  white,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  ^^' 
withdrawn  from  it.  The  operation  being  now  finished,  ^'^'V^ 
and  the  silver  left  pure,  the  cupel  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  till  the  globule  of  silver  is  fixed,  after 
which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  cupel  while  still  hot,  and 
when  cold,  weighed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  at 
first.  The  difference  between  the  globule  and  the 
silver  at  first  put  in,  shews  the  quantity  of  alloy,  the 
globule  being  now  perfectly  pure  silver  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  well  performed.  The  reason  of  cooling 
the  globule  or  button  gradually  is,  that  pure  silver  in 
congealing,  assumes  a  crystalline  texture,  and  if  the 
outer  surface  is  too  suddenly  fixed,  it  forcibly  contracts 
on  the  still  fluid  part  in  the  centre,  causing  it  to  spirt 
out  in  arborescent  shoots,  by  which  some  minute 
portions  are  often  thrown  out  of  the  cupel  and  the 
assay  is  spoiled." — (Aikin). 

If  the  operation  be  well  conducted,  the  button  of 
silver  will  adhere  but  slightly  to  the  cupel,  will  have 
its  surface  convex  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white- 
ness, without  any  spot  or  adhering  impurity,  but 
slightly  rough  and  scaly  from  an  imperfect  crystal- 
lization. *'  In  common  assays  of  plate,  either  gold 
or  silver,  copper  is  the  alloy  usually  met  with ;  if  the 
fine  metal  be  nearly  pure,  the  cupel  round  the  button 
is  only  stained  yellow  by  the  litharge,  if  copper  is 
present  it  leaves  a  brown  grey  stain  -,  the  other  me- 
tals, except  bismuth,  rarely  penetrate  the  substance 
of  the  cupel,  but  remain  on  the  edges  of  its  cavity  in 
the  form  of  coloured  scoriae,  of  which  iron  is  black ; 
tin,  grey^  and  zinc,  a  dull  yellow."  (Vauquelin.) 

Some  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  process,  with 
which  ejLperience  can  alone  make  the  assayer  ftuniliar. 
The  heat  must  not  be  great ;  for,  in  this  case,  some 
portion  of  the  silver  may  be  volatilized.  M.  Tillet 
states,  that  a  button  of  pure  silver,  exposed  to  a  high 
heat  for  two  hours  lost  tV  of  its  weight.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  heat  be  insufficient,  the  litharge 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  circulation  does  not 
proceed,  and  the  fume  is  not  apparent.  The  free 
access  of  air,  being  of  primary  importance,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  sticks  of  charcoal,  as  before  described ; 
and  the  heat  is  most  easily  increased  or  diminished 
by  removing  the  cupel,  if  possible,  to  a  hotter  or. 
colder  part  of  the  muffle.  The  time  for  each  opera- 
tion is  stated  to  be  from  15  to  25  minutes.  The 
quantity  of  lead  employed  for  a  given  weight  of  silver 
has  been  already  noticed,  but  excess  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided,  as  it  appears  from  some  of  Tillet's 
experiments,  that  the  lead  is  capable  of  carrying  down 
with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  silver. 

Assay  of  Gold, 

In  this  assay,  the  first  part  of  the  process  consists 
in  roughly  ascertaining,  either  by  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  ingot,  or  by  the  touch  needles,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals  forming  the  alloy. 
Silver  and  copper  are  the  metals  usually  combuied 
with  gold,  both  in  coinage  and  the  arts.  If  the  former 
only,  the  process  of  parting  by  aquafortis  might 
appear  to  be  alone  necessary;  but  unless  the  silver 
bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  gold,  it  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  the  latter  metal.  Hence, 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  fiise  the  alloy  with  such 
an  additional  quantity  of  silver,  as  may  make  the 
silver  about  thrice  the  weight  of  gold.    That  is^  the 
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gQld  is  to  form  one-fbarth  of  the  mass ;  hence  to  this 
process  the  term  quartation  is  applied.  ,  Even  when 
copper  also  is  present,  the  same  method  might  serve, 
but  it  is  not  found  to  answer  so  well  as  the  more 
usual  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  copper  first  by  cupella- 
tion  with  lead,  and  then  parting  the  remaining  silver 
by  aquafortis.  If  copper  only  be  combined  with  gold^ 
the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two  metals  >  is  so  powerful, 
that  by  cupellation  with  lead  alone,  the  copper  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  and  therefore  in  practice  it  is  an 
almost  invariable  rule  to  add  some  silver  to  the  piece 
for  assay.  The  general  process  then  for  a  gold  assay 
is  aa  follows.  The  assay  pound,  or  any  given  quantity 
ia  cut  from  the  ingot,  and  accurately  weighed  ;  such 
a  proportion  of  silver  is  added  as  has  been  before 
noticed,  and  lastly  the  requisite  quantity  of  lead ;  the 
whole  is  then  placed  on  the  cupel,  and  the  process 
conducted  las  in  the  silver  assay,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  heat  is  necessarily  more  intense,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  volatilizing  any  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  as  in  the  case  of  silver  alone.  After  the 
metal  has  brightened  on  the  cupel,  it  is  cooled  and 
again  weighed.  It  now  consbts  of  gold,  with  about 
thrice  its  weight  of  silver,  both  in  a  state  of  purity, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  prepare  it  for  the  opera- 
tion of  parting. 

For  this  purpose,  the  metallic  button  is  first 
flattened  by  hammering,  and  then  by  passing  it  be- 
tween steel  rollers,  repeatedly  heating  it  red  hot,  and 
suffering  it  to  cool,  that,  by  this  annealing,  it  may  be 
prevented  from  cracking,  as  it  extends  in  the  flatting 
process ;  it  is  finally  rolled  up  in  a  small  loose  coil 
and  again  heated.    In  this  state  it  is  termed  a  comet. 

Parting, — ^The  acid  employed  for  this  purpose,  has 
been  already  described  -,  the  comet  is  put  into  a  pear- 
shaped  flask,called  a  parting-glass,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  diluted  acid  is  then  added  -,  the  glass  is  heated 
in  a  sand  bath  or  over  a  lamp,  and  the  solution  of  the 
silver  proceeds,  with  the  usual  evolution  of  dense 
fumes  of  nitrous  gas  :  after  this  action  has  ceased,  the 
liquor  is  carefuUy  decanted  off,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
stronger  acid  is  added,  to  remove  the  last  portion  of 
silver ;  this  is  boiled  five  or  six  minutes.  The  comet 
should  still  retain  its  shape,  but  as  a  brittle  spongy 


Biass,  .which  it  requires  considerable  care  to  preserve  aSSAY- 
entire.    We  noticed  the  danger  incurred  by  adding      ING. 
too  little  silver  before  cupellation,  and  in  this  stage  of    .  «71.,^, 
the  process,  if  too  much  has  been  added,  the  gold  no  g^ANCE. 
longer  coheres ;  the  comet  instead  of  retaining  its  v 
shape,  crumbles  down  into  a  minutely  divided  metallic 
powder.    The  liquid  is  now  again  decanted  off,  and 
hot  distilled  water  is  added  to  wash  away  every  trace 
of  acid  from  the  metal.    While  the  flask  is  still  filled 
with  water,  it  is  inverted  with  its  neck  resting  in  a 
small  crucible,  thus  the  delicate  comet  sinks  through 
the  fluid,  and  is  deposited  in  the  crucible  without  risk- 
of  breaking.    It  is  then  submitted  to  a  strong  heat, 
the  gold  contracts,  and  regaining  its  beautiful  colour 
and  lustre,  the  pro(»ss  is  completed,  and  the  result 
obtained  by  weighing  it  accurately  as  at  first. 

Aisay  of  Metal  canUuning  PlaHnum. 

Platinum  is  not  employed  at  present  in  the  coinage 
ofany  nation,  and  in  commerce  it  is  not  probable,  on 
account  of  its  greater  value,  that  it  would  be  used  to 
debase  silver;  but  for  such  a  purpose  it  may,  though 
rarely  be  fraudiilently  added  to  gold.  Like  gold  and 
silver  it  resists  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  cupel ;  but 
an  expert  assayer  will  readily  recognize  its  presence,  by 
the  very  diffierent  appearance  which  it  gives  to  the 
button  of  metal  in  fusion.  A  much  greater  heat  is 
required,  the  fusion  is  less  perfect,  and  the  colour  less 
bright ;  in  very  small  proportion  it  gives  to  the  gold 
so  strong  a  tendency  to  crystallization,  as  to  produce  a 
marked  character  to  the  eye  of  the  assayer.  For  its 
separation  nothing  is  required  but  to"  proceed  exactly 
as  in  a  common  gold  assay  -,  and,  by  reducing  the 
lamina  of  metal  very  thin,  to  form  the  cornet,  the 
platinum,  though  alone  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  may 
with  the  silver  be  totally  removed  from  the  gold. 

The  coins  of  inferior  metals  are  seldom  examined 
by  the  assayer,  but  for  the  processes  to  be  employed, 
if  necessary,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Vau- 
quelin  on  the  subject. 

See  Lewis  Commercium  Phih9ophicO''Technicwn, — 
The  London  Goldsmith's  Repository.  —  M.M.  Tillet, 
Hellot,  and  Macquer,  Mem.  Acad.,  Paris,  1763,  1769, 
1775,  1776,  1778,  1780,  1788.— Aikin's  Chemical 
Diet,,  Art.  Assay,  and  Vauquelin  Manuel  de  VEssayeur. 


Assay  Balance,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  very  deli- 
cate balance  employed  for  determining  with  great 
precision  the  weight  of  minute  bodies.     An  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  is  shewn  in  the  plate  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.     The  particulars  of  its  con- 
straction  will  be  given  under  the  article  Balance. 
ASSECU'RE,    "^      In  the  Bar.  Lat.  Assecurare  As- 
Assbct/bancs,    >securaies,  appear  to  have  been  in 
AssBcuBA^TioN.  J  Very  common  use  j  from  the  Lat. 
Securus;   whence  the  Fr.  Seur,  Asseur,  Eng.  Sure, 
Assure,  (q.  v.) 

Can  nerer  mtschief  end  as  it  begun ; 
But  being  once  out,  must  farther  out  of  force  ? 
Tbink  yon,  that  any  means  under  the  son^ 
Can  Mt€a$re  to  indirect  a  course  ? 

DmnieL    CivU  fTtr,  hook  vl^.  473. 


Sin  is  not  helped  but  by  being  oMKcured  of  pardon.  It  resteth, 
therefore  to  be  considered  what  warrant  we  hare  concerning  for- 
giveness, when  the  sentence  of  man  absolveth  us  from  sin  com- 
mitted against  God.  Hooker.    Scclet.  Pol.  book  vi. 

But  how  far  then  reaches  this  oMecwration  t    So  £ar  as  to  ex- 
clude all  fears,  all  doubting  and  hesitation  ?    Nether  of  these. 
Bp.  HalL    Sermon  zliii.  Good  Security. 

ASSECUTION,  Assequor,  assecutus,  assecutio,  from 
ad  and  sequor,  to  follow  -,  a  following  up,  an  over- 
taking, an  6btaining. 

By  the  canon  law,  a  person,  after  he  has  been  in  full  possession 
of  a  second  benefice,  cannot  return  to  his  first,  because  it  is 
immediately  void  by  his  auecuHon  of  a  second. 

AyUffe,    Parergon. 

ASSEMBLANCE,  the  same  as  5em&^nce.  Skinner. 
Fr.  Sembkr,  from  the  Lat.    Shnulare,  to  make  like* 
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ASSEM-  Shnuiare,  from  HimUii,  from  the  Or.  'OiUKat,  SMualkw 
BLi^CE.  eyen. 

ASSJEJVI-       There  be  none  byshoppes  exoepte  that  of  congruence  ongfae  to 
BLE.      Hoe  more  after  the  ghospell  then  princes.    But  they  oAentymeB 
'  by  nrnplicitie  mder  an  m$9emkhmce  of  deoocion  be  deoeyued 

Falst.    Mnn  you  tell  me  (Master  SktUhw)  bow  to  diuse  n 
1  ?    Care  I  for  the  Kmbc,  the  thewes,  the  8tature»  bulks  and 
Ugge  MMM^AMcr  of  a  man?  gire  mee  the  •pirit  (Master  SAal' 
hw).  SAaJkespeare.    Henry  IT.  Part  2.  toL  ^S, 

ASSE^MBLE.i;.^  Fr.  Atsmhler.  It.  Auen^are, 
ABBtfuBhK,  n.  J  composed  of  ad  and  of  nmul,  q»  d, 
Abse'mblasb,  r  tmml  ponere.  Simul,  stmuiare,  «d* 
AsstfuBhAscB,  \simulaTe,  adnmblare,  adsimhrare, 
AsBE^uBhBR,  i  adsembrare,  asiembrari.  Menage. 
AssE^MBLiNo>  Ia.  S.  Samian.  Gtsamian,  Ger. 
AssE^MBi^Y.         J  Samlen.    Dutch^  Zame2e7t.  Swed. 

Samla,    To  gather  into  the  same  place.    To  come^  to 

meet,  to  collect,  to  bring  together. 

Voder  Southamptooe  was  ^r  oMemkie, 

Of  Uarald  and  Hardknoutc,  what  sold  bituez  (am  be. 

2L  Bruune,  p.  SI. 

Now  have  I  told  tou  shortly  in  a  dauae 

Th'  estat,  th*  araie,  the  oombre»  and  eke  the  cause 

M^hy  that  assembled  was  this  cooipagnie 

In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie 

That  Ughte  the  tabard,  faste  by  the  belle. 

CAmetr.    The  Pr^iogme,  ToL  L  p.  3<^ 

As  he  walkened  gotU  par  caa 

Upon  an  high  nonntaine,  he  sijgli 

Two  serpentes  in  his  weye  nighe : 

And  thei  so,  as  nature  hem  taught 

Assemhied  were.         Gower.     Con.  Am,  book  iU. 

In  the  nomyng  eaarlye  after  tliey  had  cunnaayled  together 
afreabe»  die  bye  priestes,  with  the  elden,  scrybca  and  al  the 
whole  tueUiey  led  lum  awaye  with  his  armes  boande,  and  deliuered 
bim  vnto  Pilate  to  be  iudged.  Udal.    Marie  c.  xiii. 

For  the  whicb  occanon  afkr  the  anewMing  of  these  wise  men,, 
the  Emperonr  commaunded  to  examine  them,  and  to  be  enfourmed 
of  the  bloude  of  theyr  predecessours.  Golden  Booke, 

For  «  9mmike  of  peple  wlftbouten  a  cherenteyn,  or  a  chief  lord, 
is  as  a  flock  of  seheep  withouten  a  schepperde. 

Sir  John  MaundeviUc 


-None  better,  knows  then  you 


How  I  bane  ener  lou'd  the  Ufie  remoued  i 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  asaemhUea 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witlesse  brauery  keepes. 
Shakespeare,    Measure  for  Measure ,*  fo.  63. 

I  am  a  bishop,  and  that  by  the  free  and  accustomed  canonical 
election  of  the  whole  chapter  of  Sarisburie,  assembled  solemnely 
together  for  that  purpose. 

Jewells  Defence  of  the  Apoiogie, 

The  constable  went  forthe  with  a  great  oomnany  of  men  of 
armes,  of  Poictou,  Anion>  and  Towrayae,  also  uier  was  the  two 
manhals  of  Fraunce,  and  y*  Marshall  of  Bleuoylte;  also  there 
was  Sir  Olyuer  of  Ctissen,  tne  lord  of  Leon,  and  aU  die  barona  of 
Bretayne ;  they  were  a  X  thousande  men  of  armes,  and  in  y* 
feldes  mo  than  a  hfldred  tiiousand  horse ;  there  never  was  aocfie 
assemble  made  in  Bretayne  before. 

The  Cronyck  ofFroissarty  by  Lwd  Bemers,  c.  333. 

So,  as  he  traoeled  Tpon  the  way, 

Ha  ehaunc't  to  oome,  whern  happily  he  spide 

A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away  ;  % 

To  whom  hb  course  he  hastily  applide, 

To  weet  the  cause  of  their  asaemblance  wide.' 

Spencer*s  Faerie  Qtteene,  p.  262. 

-Anon 


He  scarce  hadfinisht,  when  audi  mwwnr  fiU'd 

Th*  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 

The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  aU  night  long 

Had  roos'd  the  sea.  MiUmi's  Par.  Lost,  book  fi. 

Uthey  canpoUanindiflferentnumberootof  aiNoft;  ifthsjcaa 
produce  a  set  of  Lancashire  noddles,  remote  proTincial  head- 
pieeea,  or  mk>Bery  oMem^^i,  to  attest  a  story  of  a  toifeA  ttjMif  « 
AroMwtfci,  and  a  JUghi  to  the  ahn  they  triumph  in  the  aohd 
proof  of  their  new  piodigy^  and  cry,  magma  ett  Veritas  H  pnnalf 
^^  Sh^ftsbury,    Characteristichs. 

YovngSiMi  beats  her  breast,  andcrieaakmd 
For  succour,  from  the  cknrnlsh  neighbourhood . 
The  churls  a«frm6/tf;  for  the  fiend,  who  lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  nrg'd  their  way, 

Dryden,    ^neis.  Til.  fol.  471, 

At  length  there  issu'd  from  the  grore  behind 
A  fur  assembly  of  the  female  kind : 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Sedoc'd  Oe  sons  of  HeaTen  to  rebel. 

DrydaCe  Fkklet, 

In  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace 
Fix  fore's  bright  throne  in  Teraminta's  iaoe. 
Witb  whtdi  her  fiwltkaa  shape  and  mr  agree. 
But  wanting  wit  she  strives  to  repartee. 

Fenton,    Ep,  to  Mr,  Lombard. 


ASSEM- 
BLE. 

ASSEM- 
BLY. 


-From  ev'ry  eS&mt  they  come 


Grey-beaded  men  imd  gra^e,  with  warriors  Buzt, 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard. 

Milton's  Anr.  Lost,  book  zi. 


To  see  tliy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

O  Sion !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 

Saw  never,  such  as  heav'n  stoops  down  to  see. 

Cowper's  Poems, 

Afl8HiiBi.T.  The  General  Jf$embly  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland,  which 
holds  its  meeting  annually,  and  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders  delegated  from 
the  various  presbyteries  according  to  the  number  of 
parishes  contained  in  each.  The  royal  boroughs  de- 
pute one  ruling  elder  each,  that  of  Edinburgh  two, 
and  every  university  sends  a  commissioner.  The  kin^ 
presides  in  the  person  of  his  own  commissioner,  who 
is  always  a  nobleman,  but  has  no  voice  in  the  deli- 
berations, his  official  duty  being  confined  to  the  call- 
ing and  dissolntwn  of  the  meeting,  which  he  doea 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  wlulst  the  moderator  does 
the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Aisembfy  of  Di$fme$  was  an  assembly  appoint- 
ed by  parliament  in  June,  1643,  professedly  for 
the  refbrmation  of  religion  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  j  but  in  reality  according  to 
the  words  of  the  covenant  "  for  the  extirpation 
of  prelacie,  that  is  church -government  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  their  chancellers  and  commissa- 
ries, deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  officers."  It  consisted  of  121  divines 
and  30  laymen,  of  whom  somewhat  less  than  one 
fourth  were  men  of  learning  and  character,  the  re- 
mainder was  composed  of  sectarians  of  various  deno- 
minations ;  all,  however,  agreed  in  hostility  to  the 
establishment,  and  in  the  propriety  of  devoting  such 
ministers  as  continued  faithful  to  their  religion,  and 
loyal  to  their  sovereign,  to  poverty  and  ejection.  These 
men  sat  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster, 
July  1,  1643,  and  continued  five  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-two  daysj  during  which  they,  abolished 
the  liturgy,  imposed  a  catechism  and  conjfession  of 
&ith  of  their  own,  and  published  some  annotations 
on  the  Bible  in  which  are  some  remarkable  attacks 
upon  monarchy.  At  length,  dissenting  among  them- 
selves, one  portion  seeded,  and  the  rest  gradually 
broke  up,  without  any  formal  dissolution. 
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ASSE'NT,  V.  ^  Aisen^or,  from  ad  and  seniio  to 
AfiSB^irr,  11.  /think,  to  feel,  to  think  the  same, 
Assknta^tiom;^  f  to  be  of  the  same  opinion^  to  agree, 
Assenta'tor^  £  comply,  yield. 
Absk^ktcb,  \  Assentation,  is  used  for  prc- 
AssE^KTinsNT.  ^tended  assent,  Sattery,  adulation. 
Latin,  Assentatio. 

>e  Moaeodiif  >iit  feUe  10  lM  wst  after  ]«  tnelft  dfty, 
kekyogofFnncraiidhe,  ait  >e  riuer  of  &  Rymay, 
Held  a  parlement,  gode  sikernes  to  make, 
>aS  bu>c  with  on  astent  )c  way  aild  yndeitdce. 

JR.  3num$f  p.  147« 

But,  lordee ,  wol  ye  maken  aisiirance, 

Aa  I  shal  say,  tuiteniing  to  my  lore  ? 

And  I  altal  make  no  aaaf  for  evermore. 

They  nrareB,  and  ojwii/atf  every  man 

To  Uve  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  itood.  ^ 

C44MC€r.     TAe  Jfoit  ofLawet  TaU,  T.  i.  p.  190. 

B«t  wfaanoe  thai  weran  eome  be  wittidrough  and  depaitide  him 
dredynge  hem  that  wenea  of  circaradikNiB,  and  the  othere  lewia 
msatnUdem  to  hia  fieyn^Bg,  M  that  bamabas  waa  drawen  of  hem 
into  that  feynyng.  Wicl{f,     GaUtAies,  c.  iL 

For  if  yoa  had  ciirafetf  ni  wooidee  and  fan  year  nynde  departed 
Ynpetswaded,  that  if  the  thing  be  tme  thailaay,  yet  had  yoo 
loet  y*  frnite. 

Sir  Thamat  More'*  Worhu,  to,  1242.  C.  1. 

And  if  you  liketh  alle  by  on  oMtent 

Now  for  to  stooden  at  my  jugement 


Hold  up  your  hondes  itnthonten  more  apeche. 

CAmmeer,    The  Prologue,  ▼.  i.  p.  83« 

And  the  Kyng  may  nonght  deme  no  man  to  Dethe,  with  oaten 
assmt  of  his  barouns  and  other  wyie  men  of  oonseillep  and  that 
alle  the  oomrt  acoorde  thereto.  Sir  John  Mmmdevitte. 

Other  there  be,  which  in  a  more  honest  terme  may  be  called 
oMmtatom,  or  followers,  whiche  do  awayte  diligently,  what  is 
Uit  fonrme  of  the  speche  and  gesture  of  deyr  mayster,  and  also 
other  his  maners  and  fecion  of  garmeetes :  and  to  the  imitatio  and 
resemblance  thereof  they  appHe  theyr  study. 

£i9ot.    rAe<;o«enMifr,  bookiLc^iii. 

One  would  think  hell  should  hare  fittk  need  of  the  fiiwning 
mmemfmtim  of  others,  when  men  carry  so  dangeroos  paraaites  in 
thdr  ofyn  bosoms ;  but,  sure,  both  together  must  needs  help  to 
people  that  region  of  darkness.  Bp,  Hall,    SoiHoquieg, 


She  ia  not  an  meeenUr  (though  thoosaods  be)  to  that  laUnieal 
nle,  dfted  In  Ilmdns,  from  Rabbi  Hanrica :  let  a  man  clothe 
iiiaiatif  (saith  he)  beneath  hia  afaOity,  hia  chttdren  aooanliag  to  i^ 
and  hk  wife  riKrra  it ! 

WkUlock,    Mmimere  of  the  MnfUeh, 

The  bold  design 
Fleas'd  highly  ttoee  infemal  states,  and  joy 
flpaikrd  hi  dl  their  eyes;  witli  full  asstnt 
llieyroae.  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  bookii 

Ibe  peofde  then  assembling  with  the  senate,  and  the  baser  sort 
with  the  noble,  did  aD  with  one  yoioe  and  auent  choose  Camillus 
dictator  the  fifth  time.  North's  Plutarch, 

It  is  but  a  yeiy  little  while  before  we  shaH  all  eettidnly  be  of 
this  mind — that  the  best  thing  we  could  hare  done  in  this  world, 
waa  to  prepare  for  the  other.  Could  I  represent  to  you  that  invi- 
Jshle  wodd  which  I  am  speaking  of,  you  would  all  readily  assent 
to  this  oonnseL  TiUoUon's  Sermons. 

Consider  then  and  judge  me  in  thb  light : 
I  told  yon  when  I  went,  1  would  not  write; 
Yon  said  the  same;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  lawBt  to  wliich  you  gave  your  own  assent  T 

Pope.    Imitation  of  Horace,  bookii. 

Ttai  drestby  thee,  more  amiably  ftur,   • 
Trath  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears 
Thou  to  assonting  reason  giy'st  again 
Her  own enlighten'dthoughta. 

I'f  Ptwm,    ^nter,  p.  451 . 


ASSEfKT,  ^  A8S&ro,auertum,  from  ad  zniiero,  ASSERT. 
*  Assft^BTAciON,  jto  knit,  to  Join.  Adtero,  ett  adnecto  ^ 
Amtfwnov,  frslwiiaii,  ad  aliquid  pr^bandmm,  et 
Amk^btiyb,  yformandum,  Votsiufi.  To  join,  or 
Asss'rtitblt^  4  add  to,  to  join,  or  add ;  as  a  cause ; 
AssE^RTOR,  las  a  reason;  to  affirm^  to  maintain^ 
A^SEBTOBT.   ^to»  vindicate. 

And  hole  bokes  would  it  hold,  both  y*  confuting  of  thdrs,  and 
ynto  them  the  assertaeion  of  our  owae,  spedaUy  for  y'  thei  redeue 
not  our  scripture,  and  lietwene  the  and  ys  notlilg  cOmune  to  groQd 
▼pon  bnt  reason.  Sir  Thosnas  More's  Wories,  fo.  141.  c.  iL 

And,  therfore,  whUe  he  doth  bnt  tel  ys  and  proiie  it  not,  and 
SO  ynder  proppeth  hia  asserdon  w*  it  self:  he  sheweth  himself  as 
wise,  as  one  that  lest  hys  rotten  bouse  should  fall,  wold  go  about 
to  take  down  y«  rofe,  and  pull  yp  y«  groildsel  to  yndershore  the 
sides  with  the  same.  Id,   fo.  473.  c.  ii. 

Read  it  interrogatiyely»  and  it  is  as  strong  for  Soto  and  the 
DoaiiiiicBiity  if  It  be  read  assertively,  for  Catherine  and  the 
Jesuits.  Bp,  BedeFs  Letters,  p.  403. 

If  the  yery  yoice  of  nature  did  not  so  sufliciently  confute  thee^ 
that  cyan  tiune  own  most  enunent  heathena  haye  herein  taken  part 
against  thee,  liviag  and  dyin^f  strong  assertore  of  the  soul's  tm- 
mortality.  Bp,  Hall,     Temptations  Repelled, 

We  haye  not  to  do  hen  wich  a  promissoTy  oadi,  the  obligatfon 
wliereof  is  for  another  inquisition :  it  is  the  assertory  oath,  that  is 
now  under  our  hand;  which  the  great  God,  by  whom  we  awaar» 
hath  ordained  to  be  an  end  of  controyereies. 

Id,     Cases  of  Conscience. 
'  '    That  tongue 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  tlie  gods,  in  synod  met 
TUr  deities  to  omerr.        Uilton*s  Par,  Lost.  bookrL 

[We  all  acknowledge  that  the  whole  Church  of  God  kept  tiie 
fiuth  intire,  and  transmitted  fsithfolly  to  after  ages  the  whole 
faith]  WeU  what  says  he  to  this  principle?  He  says,  this  prin- 
dple  as  to  the  posittye  part  is  good,  and  assertive  of  tradition.  It 
is  so  of  the  apostoliod  tradition ;  for  they  deliyered  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  to  their  successon,  both  by  preaching  and  by  writing. 

Taylor's  Polemical  Discourses, 

As  hardy  as  men  are  in  adyancing  opinions  that  fayour  their 
yloea,  tho'  neyer  so  repugnant  to  reason,  I  can  hardly  belteye 
any  one  will  assert,  that  a  parcel  of  mere  matter  left  altogether  to 
itself^  could  eyer  of  itself  begin  to  moye.  If  there  is  any  ancfa 
bold  assertor,  let  him  fix  hb  eyes  npon  some  lump  of  matter,  tH. 
gr.  a  atone,  piece  of  timber,  or  a  clod  clear'd  of  all  animals, 
and  peruse  it  well.  Wollastom's  BeUgion  ^Naiura. 

Now  nothing  is  more  shamefol  and  nnwordiy  a  nataral  phi- 
losopher (hnrpius  physico)  than  to  assert  any  tiling  to  be  axmp 
without  a  cause,  or  to  giye  no  reason  of  it 

Bay,  on  the  Creation. 

How  ought  she  to  boast  and  triumph  in  this  thought,  that  a 
prince,  who  excelled  aa  much  in  the  knowledge,  as  in  Uie  practice 
of  ftiigioa,  should  be  so  firm  and  unmoyaUe  an  assertor  of  her 
doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  worship !         Atterhury's  Sermons. 

O  eyer  faithful,  yigilaot,  and  braye. 
Thou  bold  assertet  of  Britannia's  fame, 
Unoonqnerable  JBlake.  Ohver^s  Poenu. 

Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  neyer  failed  to  de- 
tlaim.  wJA  repohlican  warmth  upon  the  original  charter  of  nni- 
veesal  liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the.  folly  of  voluntaiy 
submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  ourselves. 

Johnson.     The  Ramhler, 
To  impute  crimes  to  Cliristianity,  sa\'s  the  celebrated  King  of 
Prussia  in  his  posdiumoos  worics,  is  the  act  of  a  novice.    His 
word  may  fidriy  be  token  for  such  an  assertion, 

^  Porteus,  on  the  beneficial  effects  pf  Christianity, 

The  fourth  awarded  lot  (for  he  had  fourth 

Arriy'd)  Meriooes  asserSed  next. 

The  golden  talents.  Cowpes^s  lUad,  book  xziii. 

For  the  verb  does  not  denote  any  time  $  nor  does  it  imply  any 
assertion.  No  single  word  can.  1\U  one  dngle  thing  can  be 
found  to  be  couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  ad-sertion, 
or  an  adfirmation:  for  there  is  Joiidng  in  that  operation:  and 
there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thkng.  Tooke,  y.  iL  p.  432. 
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ASSETH. 


ASSESS.  ASSE'SS,  V.  ^  Assess,  or  Sess,  from  the  It. 
AssE^ss,  n.  /  Assessare,  to  impose  a  tax,  {As- 
AssE  'ssioNAHY,  \$es9o)  which  neYer  is  imposed  un- 
AssB^ssMENT,  i  less  bj  an  Auixe  {nisi  ab  assessu) 
AssE^ssoR.         J  of  men  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Skinner. 
Assessare  and  Acceruare,  Dare   ad  centum.     Gall. 

Acenser,  Dmner  d>  cens.    Du  Cange. 

Writynges  wer  sent  to  al  shires,  to  certifie  the  names  of  menne 
of  fourtie  poonde,  to  receiue  the  ordre  of  knighthood,  or  els  to 
make  a  fine :  the  tufessement  of  whiche  fines,  were  appoynted  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Master  of  the  Kynge's  Joell  house. 

Hali,    Henry  rUI, 

But  Plrithons  reaching  out  his  hand  first  to  Theseus,  said  unto 
him  ;  I  midce  your  self  judge  of  the  damage  you  have  sustained 
by  my  invasion,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  wUl  make  such  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  shall  please  you  to  tutetf  it  at. 

North's  Plutarch, 

The  commons  also  were  freed  of  portage,  toUage,  and  tribute ; 
and  rich  men  that  were  able  to  beare  the  burthen,  were  autned 
at  all  paiments  and  contributions :  the  poore  were  thought  to  be 
charged  enough  with  the  bringing  up  of  their  children. 

Holtantrt  lAvy. 

For  he  devised  and  ordained  the  cense,  to  wit,  the  aueuing, 
and  taxation  of  the  citizens :  a  thing  roost  profitable  to  that  state 
and  government,  which  was  like,  in  time  to  come,  to  grow  so 
mightie.  Id, 

He  it  was  that  devised  and  brought  up  the  manner  of  equall 
contribution  and  paiment,  proportionably  to  the  astefsment  tud 
rate  of  men's  goods.  Id, 

One  of  the  answers  of  the  jury,  upon  their  oaths  at  the  auet- 
Honary  court,  I  have  inserted.        Carew,    Survey  of  Cornwall, 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appean; 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  asteseortt  hears. 

Dryden's  Virgil  Mn,  vi. 

The  convention  continued  the  atsesement  for  another  year,  at 
six  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

.   Bishop  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  THmes,  v.  i. 

An  act  of  Council  was  passed,  importing,  that  aa  the  urgency 
of  affairs  admitted  not  the  way  of  parliament,  that  most  8[^edy, 
equal,  and  convenient  method  of  supply  was  by  a  general  loan 
from  the  subject,  according  as  every  man  was  assessed  in  the  rolls 
of  the  last  subsidy.  Hume's  History  of  England. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  he  was  appointed,  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  Eari  of  Arundel,  Lord  Rich,  Sir  Francis 
£nglefield,  and  several  others,  to  examine  certain  offenders  taken 
in  Northumberland's  rebellion,  and  to  assess  their  fines. 

r.  War  ton's  Life  of  Sir  T,  Pope, 


ASSID- 
EANS. 


-Pausanias  sat  the  judge 


Callicrates  and  Aemnestus  wise, 

His  two  assessors.        Glover's  Athenaid^  book  zziiL 

Assessment,  in  Law,  money  raised  by  rate. 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  taxes  raised 
by  the  parliament,  during  the  civil  war  in  Charles  I. 
Teign.  Weekly  or  monthly  assessments  were  then 
levied  upon  every  county,  according  to  a  poimdage 
on  land.  They  sometimes  produced  ^120^000  per 
month,  and  may  be  averaged  at  a  million  a-year. 

ASSETH,  from  the  Fr.  Asses,  or  Assez,  enough, 
sufficient,  Tooke,  v.  i.  496.  Fr.  Assez,  It.  Assaiy 
which  Menage  thinks  are  from  the  Latin  Satis. 

For  in  the  getting  he  hath  such  wo 
And  in  the  keping  drede  also. 
And  sette  euer  more  his  besinesse 
For  to  encrease  and  not  to  less 
For  to  augment  and  multiply 
And  though  on  heapes  that  lie  him  by. 
Yet  neuer  sliaU  nuJce  his  richesse 
Asset hyoto  his  gredinesse. 

Chaucer,    The  HmnauHt  of  the  Rose,  fo.  1 42,  c.  ii. 


And  Mat,  HTllyuM  to  make  aseeth  to  the  puple  lefle  to  hem  ASSETS 
Uarabas,  and  bitooke  to  hem  Jhesus  betun  with  scoivis  to  be  —  " 
o^cificd.  wielif.    Marh,  ch.xv. 

ASSETS,  in  Law,  from  the  French  assez,  enough. 
This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  property  of  a  person 
deceased,  in  the  hands  of  his  executor^,  or  heir,  sufi- 
dent  to  meet  the  duty  cast  on  them,  of  discharging 
his  legacies  and  such  debts  as  the  law  considers  as 
charges  on  his  property  of  various  kinds.  Some 
debts  are  a  charge  on  real  property  in  the  hands  of 
an  heir,  and  lands  descending  to  him  by  inheritance^ 
and  not  acquired  by  gift  or  bequest,  are  hence  terbied 
assets  real,  or  assets  by  descent;  and,  as  fttr  as  they 
go,  must  be  applied  to  meet  any  debt  wherevnth  the 
ancestor,  by  deed  or  bond,  charged  hunself  and  his 
heirs.  But  a  bond  is  not  an  incumbrance  on  land, 
unless  the  heirs  are  specifically  bound.  Therefore,  if 
a  man  bind  himself  only,  the  bond  debt  must  be  paid 
by  the  executor,  out  of  his  personal  property,  or 
assets  personal,  on  failure  of  which  only,  the  heir  is 
liable,  in  respect  of  his  lands.  All  simple  contract 
debts  are  payable  only  out  of  personal  assets.  A  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  late  Sir  S.  Romilly,  to  alter 
the  law  in  this  respect,  by  charging  all  debts  of  an 
ancestor  on  his  assets  by  descent ;  a  measure  certainly 
agreeable  to  the  general  principles  of  justice,  and 
which  would  be  Deneficial  to  the  middle  orders  of 
trade.  It  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  many 
eqiinent  lawyers,  and  finally  thrown  out.  If  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  against  an  executor  for  a  personal 
debt  of  the  testator,  and  he  pleads  that  he  has  no 
assets,  the  plaintiff  may  pray  judgment  of  assets  here- 
after to  arise  j  and  the  court,  by  ordering  an  inquiry 
before  a  jury,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
will  give  him  a  right  of  payment,  prior  to  other  cre- 
ditors, whenever  the  executor  shall  obtain  sufficient 
goods  of  the  deceased  for  that  purpose. 

ASSE'VER,       1      Assevero,  quasi  severe  dico.  From 
AssE^VERATioN.  J  od  and  severus,  from  the  Greek 
ISefietrOai,  venerari,  to  say,  or  declare,  affirm  or  assert^ 
seriously,  earnestly,  solemnly. 

Anselmus,  though  otherwise  a  severe  and  a  very  austere  man, 
yet  is  so  sweetened  and  moUified  with  the  conceit  of  this  mu- 
sick  (the  harmony  of  heaven),  that  he. not  only  assevereth  it,  but 
also  endeavoureth,  with  great  pains  and  Idiour,  to  set  out  the 
true  musical  proportion  of  it.  Fotherby.    Atheomastix. 

M.  Hardinge,  as  wel  here,  as  els  where  thinkethe  it  an  easy 
mater,  with  the  bold  asseveration  to  smoothe  his  vnleamed  simple 
reader,  specially  sutche  a  one,  as  hathe  no  eies  to  looke  after 
him.  JewelCs  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 

Guise.  You  must,  you  will,  and  smile  upon  my  murder. 
Marmoutier.  Therefore,  if  you  are  conscious  of  a  breach. 

Confess  it  to  me :  Lead  me  to  the  king. 

He  has  promis'd  roe  to  conquer  his  revenge. 

And  place  you  next  him ;  therefore,  if  you're  right, 

Make  me  not  fear  it  by  asseverations. 

But  speak  your  heart,  and  O  resolve  me  truly. 

Dryden's  Duke  nf  Guise. 

"  I  win  come  and  some  of -you  shall  see  me  coming."  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  in  such  an  asseveration,  the  word  to  *'  come*'  may 
bear  tw<S  different  senses.  Horsley's  Sermons, 

ASS  J  DEANS,  or  Chasidsans,  from  Ckasidim  or 
Isadikim,  just,  merciful,  pious.  A  sect  of  the  Jews, 
who  resorted  to  Mattathias,  to  fight  for  the  laws  of 
Grod  and  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  valour  and  zeal,  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  law  than 
other  men.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity^  there  were  two  sorts  of  Assideans^ 
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A*^Il>.    the  one  holding  precisely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 

LiNS.    other  affecting  a  more  eminent  degree  of  sanctity 

"■       than  was  commanded  by  the  law.    For  the  latter, 

^'jy       (tlie  Chasidim,  or  pious,)   the  people  had  a  peculiar 

^.^i^  veneration,  and  the  rather  as  they  taught  that  works 

^^  of  supererogation  were  not  indiflFerent,    but  necessary 

to  salvation  5   and  from   these  sprang  the  Pharisees 

and  the  Essenes,  who  preached  that  their  traditions 

were  more  perfect  than  scripture.     From  the  others 

(the  Tsadikim)  came  the  Sadduoees,  who  preached  a 

still  more  dangerous  doctrine,  that  we  were  not  to 

look  for  recompense  or  punishment,  and  who  denied 

the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

ASSI'DUATE,  ^      Ab  assideo,    quod  in  ea  re  in 
AssiDU^iTT,  l?**^*    laboramtts,    quasi  assidemus ; 

Asai^Dt70i78,  r'because  in  that  which  we  labour 

Assi^DUousLY.  J  about,  we  do,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually sU  at  it  daily.     Minshew. 

Constant,  imceasing,  continual,  frequent,  re- 
peated. 

Then  the  caidynall  came  agayn  vnto  the  duke,  and  hrought  with 
hfm  dynexBe  doctoun  of  dyuynyte  and  other,  which  made  vnto 
hym  ass^duat  JabouT  for  mercy  to  be  ahewyd  vnto  the  tQwn^y 
aad  to  the  inhabytauntys  of  the  same.  Fabyan.    . 

He  (Lord  WiUoughby)  could  not  brook  the  ohsequiousneas  and 
aniduity  of  the  court,  and  was  wont  to  say,  **  that  he  was  not 
ooe  of  the  reptiliae,  which  could  creep  on  the  ground." 

Fuller* s  Worthies  of  lAncolnthire, 

First  with  assiduous  care,  from  AVinter  keep 
Well  foddcr'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep. 

Dryden's  Virgil,  Geor.  iii. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies 
tbat  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture. 

Spectator,  No.  10. 

A  scholar  is  industrious,  who  doth  assiduously  bend  his  miikd 
to  stndy  for  getting  knowledge.  Barrow's  Stmums, 

Often  as  she  mounts 

Or  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sostaioB 
With  trembling  pleaouxe.    His  assiduous  hand 
.  FnMn  purest  fountains  wafts  the  living  flood. 

Glover's  Leonidas,  book  viii.  p.  57. 

ASSIE'GE,  V    \     Tr.   Assieger.      Ital.   Assediare ; 
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Assie'ge,  n.  /  to  sit  before :  from  the  Lat.  sedep, 
iedere  ;  as  we  say^  to  sit  .down  before  a  town. 
Skinner. 

The  common  word  now  in  use  is  Besiege. 

Kyng  Arture  and  ys  poer  aseged  hym  wyjonte. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  184. 

Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras. 
That  sin  the  giet  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  abio, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 

Chaucer,  The  Squiere*s'Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

'  Tlien  y*  duke  hauyng  in  his  ayde  the  kyng  of  Nauern,  the 
duke  of  Noraandy,  with  the  efle  of  Escamps  and  of  Flaundres, 
nmeged  y«  castcl  of  Chausy,  ^  at  the  ende  of  vi.  wekes  wan  the 
suae,  &  after  yede  vnto  the  cytie  of  Besenson  &  layd  siege  to 
it  also.  Fabyau, 

I  leave  what  glory  virtue  did  attain 

Jit  th'  ever«memorable  Agincourt. 

1  le^ve  to  tell;  what  wit,  what  pow'r  did  gain 

Th*  assieged  Roan,  Caen,  Dreux ;  or  in  what  sort. 

Dauiel^s  Civil  War,  book  v. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanish  word,  properly  signifpng  a 
contract.  *  It  was  first  introduced  in  France  about  the 
banning  of  the  war  relative  to  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  when  by  the  assienio  they  un- 
derstood a  tniding  company  established  for  importing 
negroes  into  th«  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  in 
Ajuerioa,   and  particularly  to  Buenos  Ayres.    It  has 

YOL.  XVIII* 


since  been  used  in  diplomatic  language  for  a  treaty  ASSIEN- 
or  convention  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other       TO. 
qourts  on  the  same  subject.  ASSIGN. 


ASSrON,  V. 
Assi'cN,  «. 

Assise  NABLE, 
ASSIGNA^TIPN, 

Assr^GNER, 

Assr^GNMENT. 


Assigno,    from  ad,   and  signo, 
(of    uncertain    etymology;)     to 
>mark  or  sign. 

To  mark  out/  to  fix,  to  allot, 
I  to  apportion,  to  transfer. 


And  wat  fvng  he  adde  assygned  ys  tueye  brcfcren  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  ^,ZIA: 

]»  lerid  and  ^e  lay  granted  ysX  >ei  said. 
And  assigned  a  day,  }>at  taxe  to  be  laid. 

jR.  Brunne,  p.  247. 

To  him  goth  Elda  tho  forth  right. 
And  tolde  him  of  his  lorde  tidinge 
And  praid,' that  for  his  comyngc 
He  wolde  assigns  hbi  herbergage. 

Gower.  Con,  Am,  book  iL 
Sche  sat  up  aghen,.and  he  took  hir  hi  the  bond,  and.reiside 
hir,  &  whanne  he  hadde  clepid  the  hooly  men  and  widewis  he 
assignyie  hir  alyue.  Wiclif,  Dedis,  ch.  ix. 

At  last,  as  forced  by  false  UlySSes  crye, 
Of  purpose  he  brake  fourth,  assigning  me 
To  the  altar.  Surrey, 

Y«  capitayne  of  y  towne  desyred  a  rcspyte  of  xxx.  dayes, 
gyuynge  pledgys  and  hostagys,  that  if  the  cytie  were  not  by 
kynge  John,  or  his  assygneys,  rescowyd  within  the  foresayde 
.  terme,  tliey  wolde  yelde  y«  cytie  vnto  the  Frenshe  kynge. 

Fabyan, 
The  greate  thinges   of  the  worlde    are  ministred    by  them 
[the  prelates]:  neyther  do  the  lay  people  any  great  tiling,  but  at 
their  assignement. 

The  Whole  Workes  of  I'yndal,  fol.  101.  c.  2. 
And  foorihwith  in  oure  presooces  and  other  he  [Richard  the 
Second}  subscribed  the  same  [Ui3  resignation],  and. after  dely- 
uered  it  vnto  the  Archebyshop  of  Cauntorhur)*,  saiyng  that  if  it 
were^  in  his  power  or  at  his  assignenient,  he  would  that  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  there  present,  should  be  his  successor  and  king 
after  him,  Grafton,  vol.  i. 

And  interchangeably  hurle  downe  my  gage 
Vpon  this  ouer-weeniog  Traitor's  foote, 
To  proue  myselfe  a  loyall  gentleman, 
Enen  in  the  best  blood  chamber*d  in  his  bosome. 
.  In  ha&t  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highnease  to  assigns  our  tiiall  day.- 

Shakespeare's  k,  Richard  II,  fol.  24. 

If  there  be  neither  heir,  nor  executor,  nor  administrator,  nor 
assign,  the  poor,  saith  our  Savour,  ye  shall  have  alwap  with 
you :  make  thou  them  your  heir :  turn  your  debt  into  alms. 

Bp,  HaJCs  Cases  of  Conscience, 
This  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  as  touching  the  appoint- 
ment and  assignation  of  those  provinces,  then  it  was  thought  good 
that  the  new  consuls  should  cast  lots  for  their  governments. 

Holland's  Livy, 
The  treasury  being  exhansted,  he-was  forced  to  make  assign- 
ments upon  land,  and  none  but  in  Italy  it  self  would  content 
them.  iJryden's  Life  of  Virgil,    ■ 

The  same  first  mover  certain  bounds  has  plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last ; 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign  d 
By  that  all-seeing,  and  all-marking  mind. 

Dry  den's  Fables. 
And  the  holiest  man  that  ever  was  upon  eartli,  can  no  more 
tLSsign  and  make  over  his  righteousness,  or  repentance,  or  any 
•part  of  either,  to  another  tlmt  wants  it,  tlian  a  man  can  bequeath  < 
.his  wisdom  or  learning  to  his  heir  or  his  friend. 

Tillotson's  Sermons. 
Nature  to  these»  withoiit  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  pow'rs  assign' d: 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 
While  nymphs  talvc  treats  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  sliall  live. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lockp  c,  iii. 
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ASS 


ASSIGN. 

ASSIMI- 
LATE. 


'  IBBIIIOfTy  or 

Ue  age,  oat  from 


I  amignahU  came  that 


Nor  doet  want  of  memoryy  or  aloiniMi  of 
in  persona  of  a  middle  i 
disoompoaes  the  or|(an. 

ReJlectioHt  of  Mr*  CUnrk^t  Second  Defence. 

Haman  fifie  la  a  drama,  and  mankind  the  acton,,  who  ham 
their  aeveral  parts  ttmigmd  them  by  the  maater  of  the  dieatre. 

Mason  on  Set/ Knowledge. 

OhVnlcin!  la  there  on  Olympns' heights 
A  goddeis  with  inch  hiad  oif  aorrow  oppreaa'd 
As>  in  peculiar,  Jore  assigns  to  me  ?  * 

Comper's/iiad,  bookxfiit 

The  only  adequate  and  assignable  reason  of  the  difference  is, 
that  the  latter  have  a  source  to  draw  from  which  waa  nnknown  to 
the  former.  Portends  Tracts. 

AssiONUENT,  in  Law,  is  the  act  of  transferring 
to  another,  called  an  Assignee,  one's  interest  in  any 
property.  This  may  be  done  by  the  act  of  the  assign- 
ing party,  as  where  a  tenant  assigns  his  term  of  deed ; 
or,  by  operation  and  construction  of  law^  where  it  is 
inferred  from  some  act  of  a  person,  that  his  interest 
in  certain  property  has  passed  over  to  another.  Bj 
ancient  common  law,  no  property  not  in  actual  pos- 
session, and  which  was  only  a  right  to  possess,  and  not 
reducible  into  possession  without  process  of  law, 
could  be  assigned.  Thus,  there  coidd  be  no  assign- 
ment of  bonds,  notes,  &c.  But  such  assignments 
in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  are  effected  by  declare* 
tions  of  trust,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  forma 
of  conveyancing.  Equity,  too,  will  a.ssist  an  assignee 
of  some  interests  not  assignable  at  common  law^  if 
he  has  bondjide  paid  for  them, — ^thus  assignmenti  of 
contingent  interests  in  personals,  are  good  in  a  court 
of  equity.  And  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  change  of  customs,  the  legis- 
lature has  in  various  cases  interfered  ;  and,  by  specific 
acts  of  parliament,  many  things,  not  assignable  by 
law,  have  been  rendered  so.  For  instance,  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  by  3  &  4  Anne,  chap.  9.  Bail-bonds 
by  4  &  5  of  the  same  reign,  chap.  16.  Bankrupts 
effects,  under  the  bankrupt  laws^  &c.  &c. 

ASSFMILATE,  ^  AssimUo,  assimilatum,  from 
Assi^MiLATENESS^  iod  and  similare,  to  make  like. 
Assimila'tion,  >Stmilare  from  similis,  from  the 
Assi'milative,  j  Greek  ofia\o9,  even,  to  make 
Assi^MiLABLE.  '^Ukc  to,  to  Ukcn  to,  to  bring 
or  turn  to  a  like  or  similar  kind. 

The  spirits  of  many  long  hefbve  that  time  will  find  but  naked 
habitations :  and  meeting  no  assimuiobies  wherein  to  rc-act  their 
natures,  must  certainly  anticipate  such  natural  dissolutions. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

There  be  dirers  creatures  that  sleep  all  winter,  as  the  bear, 
the  hedge-hog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  etc.  These  all  wax  firt  when 
they  sleep,  and  egest  not  The  cause  of  their  fatning  during 
there  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  assiwulaiing ;  for  what- 
soerer  assinUlatetk  not  to  flesh  tumeth  either  to  aweat  or  fat. 

Bacon's  Nahtrat  History. 

Wliatsoerer  property  nourisheth  before  its  assimulation,  by  the 
action  of  nataral  heat,  it  rcreiveth  a  coicptdepcy  of  incrassation 
progressional  unto  its  oonrersion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Nrither  ought  it  to  seeme  more  strange,  that  the  same  ventrlde 
in  the  braine  should  be  capabSe  of  aH  these  threo  funotSons,  then 
thai  the  same  bone  or  sinew,  and  every  part  and  particle  thereof, 
should  have  in  it  (in  regard  of  the  nourishment  it  receives,  and 
the  excrement  it  drives  fourth,)  an  attractive,  a  retentive,  an 
assimulativcp  and  an  expulsive  virtue. 

HahewelCsApohgie,  fol.5. 

A  ruin  is  a  sacred  tlung.  Rooted  for  ages  in  the  soil ;  assimi" 
lated  to  ^t;  and  become,  aa  it  were,  a  part  of  it,  we  conrider  it 
as  a  work  of  nature  rather  than  of  art 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes* 


Fast  falls  a  fle^cv  dbow'r  a  the  downy  fleaks,  ASSIMI- 

Descending,  and  with  never  ceasing  lapse  LATE. 

Softly  alighting  upon  all'belowy  — 

Assmilate  all  oljjecta.                           CowperU  Poems.  ASSIST. 

All  the  pleaamg  illusions,  which  made  power  gentle  and  obedi- 
ence liberal,  which  harmonised  the  different  shades  of  life,  and 
which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  polhios  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  ifre  to  be 
dlsaolvcd  by  thi^  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 

Bwrie  onF.Ii, 

ASSIN6TON,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a  dis- 
charged Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King*8  books,  aA  jflO. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  Poors-rates,  in  1803, 
at  lOf.  in  the  pound,  s^S8.  Pbpulation,  in  1601, 
478.    Two  miles  and  a  half  S.W.  from  Boxford. 

ASSINIBOIN,  or  the  Red  River,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  North  America,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  Lake  Winnipic,  on  the  south-west  side.  It  re- 
ceives the  two  names  of  Assiniboin  and  Red  River, 
from  its  dividing,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles 
from  the  lake,  into  two  branches.  The  eastern  branch, 
which  is  called  the  Red  River,  rises  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  near  which  spot  the  north- 
west company  of  fur-traders  have  an  establishment. 
The  other  branch  derives  its  name  from  the  Assini- 
boins,  who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  to  their  sources  in 
canoes. 

ASSISE,  see  Assize. 

ASSISI,  a  small  town  m  the  Papal  dominions,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  :  The  see  of 
a  Bbhop ;  20  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Spoleto.  Long.  £. 
l^'^  SO'.  Lat.  N.  43^  3'.  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  was  bom  here,  and  his  body 
reposes  in  the  Sagro  Convento,  a  magnificent  and 
extensive  building.  The  portico  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Minerva,  is  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pillars,  which 
once  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva;  and  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  a  rustic 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  Angels, 
in  which  St.  Francis  is  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  call  to  devotion.  A  spacious  and  noble  church 
has  been  erected  over  this  oratory,  which  stands  in 
its  centre  and  under  its  dome :  and,  on  the  second  of 
August,  multitudes  of  pilgrims  flock  to  it  from  the 
adjoining  provinces.  When  Mr.  Eustace  passed  it  in 
1802,  one  of  the  fathers  informed  him,  that  more 
than  10,000  persons  had  attended  the  last  anniversary, 
and  that,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  blind 
enthusiasm  of  the  pec^Ie,  no  less  than  ten  had  been 
suffocated  or  trampled  to  death,  in  pressing  forward 
to  touch  the  altar. 


ASSrST, 

ASSI'STANCE, 

Absi'stant,  n. 
Assi'sTANT,  adj, 
Assis'tless. 


} 


Jsttsto,  from  ad,  and  skto, 
(from  the  Greek  <<m^^,)  to  stop 
or  staj. 

To  stand  to  or  near,   to  sup- 
port, sustain ;  to  aid  or  succour. 


O!  blissit  wh;ht,  qnhat  God  that  euer  thon  he. 
We  shall  obey  thy  charge,  and  follow  the. 
And  thy  commaund  InUfill  apne  Uythlie. 
Beaching  the  assist  till  vs  friendlie 
Help  and  support,  witii  prosper  infiueux 
Tlie  heoin  and  stemes  dres  our  voyage  hens. 

Douglas.  Eneados,  book  ir.  p.  120. 

Oh  holy  God,  what  so  Uiow  art,  wo  shall 
Folow  thee,  and  all  blythe  obey  thy  will ; 
Be  at  our  hand«  and  frendly  vs  asHst; 

Adfesse  tiie  sterres  wltil  proaperons  influence.^ 

Stsrttj^m 
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^]SX.       And  that  I  lUnte  not  in  t«  psyne  of  fhe  iliiTlng  of  tbe  sinne 
^    *   tiiftt  is  in  my  flesh,  myoe  belpe  is  the  promise  of  the  atustanct 
ASSIZE,    o^  ^  power  of  God,  and  the  comforte  of  the  revard  to  come. 
._  *       J  The  jrh»U  Wwkei  of  Wm,  Tyndai,  fol.  18.  c.  2. 

Wberfore  the  sayd  Roger,  with  the  auystenct  of  the  mayre 
and  other,  toke  the  sayd  rascali  6l  euyll  disposyd  persones,  and 
sent  theym  mto  dyuers  prysons.  Fabyan, 

He  is  at  a}l  seasons  assystent  in  dede,  to  them  that  assemble 
togyther  in  his  name,  but  not  to  them  that  are  gathered  togyther 
in  tho  names  of  Benedict,  Domynycke,  and  Frances. 

Bale's  jipoiogjt  fol.  89,  c.  2. 

They  trested  fbr  ft  peace  between  the  two  kinges,  but  nothing 
came  to  \effect :  But  yet,  at  the  last,  a  trace  between  the  two 
Idnges  and  all  their  oniMtantes  was  concluded  for  to  endarc  Toto 
die  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1359,  that  is  to  say,  for  three 
ycres.  Grff/)oi»,  yoI.  i. 

^— — — ^— ^-^^  Nor  caird  vpon 
For  high  feats  done  to  th'  crowne :  neither  allied 
To  emment  attUiamtss  but  spider-like 
Ont  of  his  self-drawing  web. 

Skakespeurt,  K,  Henry  VIIL  fol.  205. 

God's  spirit  did  a$aist  the  Aoostles  by  ways  extraordinary,  and 
fit  for  the  first  institution  of  Christianity:  but  doth  aetiet  us  now 
by  the  expresses  of  those  first  aesistancet  which  he  gare  to  them 
immediately. 

Tayhr's  Apology  fbr  authorized  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy, 

Thtou  hast  a  spirit  of  thine  owne;  and,  besides,  God  hath  giveji 
the  of  his :  so  he  looks  thotf  should'st,  through  the  power  of  his 
gracious  assistoMce,  match  the  importunity  of  that  evil  spirit* 
with  an  indefatigable  resistance.        J3p,  Halts  Balm  of  Gilead, 

Now  tonehing  their  senate,  Lycorgus  was  the  first  that  erected 
it  aasong  them.  The  fint  that  were  thereof  were  Lycurgus's 
chief  aiders  and  assisters  of  that  erection. 

north's  Plutarch, 

But  long  it  was  not  ere  Duke  Robert,  weary  of  this  ynwonted 
duresse,  sought  to  escape ;  and  haaing  liberty  to  walke  in  tbe 
king's  meadowes,  forrests,  and  parkes,  brake  from  his  keepers 
without  any  assisters,  or  meanes  for  security. 

Speeds  History  of  Great  Britaine, 

The  highest  virtoe  is  best  to  be  trusted  with  itself,  for  assist^ 
cacf  oo^  can  be  giTen  by  a  genius  superiomr  to  that  which  it 
ussists,  '     Jhrydev^sDed,  to  All  for  Love, 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joynt  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  us.  Milton^  Par,  Lost,  book  iz. 

Tho  I  cannot  see  with  another  man's  eyes,  yet  I  may  be 
asMied  by  another,  who  has  better  eyes,  in  finding  an  object  and 
the  circmnstaaces  of  it;  and  so  men  msT  be  mssisied  in  making 
their  judgment  of  things.  WollastoiCs  Religion  of  Nmtmre* 

Loose  at  each  Joint;  each  nerve  with  homr  ihak«i* 
Stxqpid  he  stares,  and  all  assistless  stands : 
Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands. 

Pope,  Homer's  lUmd,  bookzvi« 

Storms  rise  t'  oVrwhelm  him:  or  if  stormf  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 
And  needing  none  assisttsmce  of  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  on  shore,  and  reach  him  there. 

Cowpet^s  Tm^k, 

But  genins  and  learning,  when  they  meet  in  one  person,  are 
oratnaHy  and  greatly  assistant  to  each  other;  and,  hi  the  poetical 
art  Honoe  declares,  that  «ther  without  the  other  can  do  little. 
Bemitie's  Moral  Science,  Toi  ii. 

ASSr2iE,  V,    1      Assises   or   sises,    from  the  Fr. 

Assi'zB,  n.  J  Asii»e,  q.  d.  Adseua,  (i.  e.)  adses" 
non  or  Mssiofi,  from  the  verb  tuieoir,  to  sit ;  and  this 
from  tlie  Lat.  tu$idere.     Skinner. 

By  Chaucer,  Assize  is  used  for  site,  ntmatum. 

ye  kyng  he  seade  word  a^eyn,  )ht  he  hadde  y*  francliiae 
In  yi  owne  court,  forto  loke  domes  and  asise, 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  53. 
And  on  ye  same  asise  aemed  and  alowed 
Of  aU  )t  firaashise,  >at  it  are  was  dowed. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  77, 


,  For  this  prologiie  is  so  msaised. 
Thai  it  to  wisedome  all  belongeth. 

Gower,  Con,  Awt,  The  Prologue^ 


Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 
He  seemed  swicbe,  his  wordes  were  so  wise. 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise 
By  patent,  and  by  plein  commissioun. 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  v.  1.  p.  13.  ' 

And  for  to  spcke  it  other  wise 
A  proude  man  can  no  lone  assise, 
•  For  though  a  woman  wolde  him  please, 

His  pride  can  not  ben  at  ease. 

Gower,  Con,  Am,  booki. 
Tliere  nas  not  a  point  truely 
That  it  nas- in  his  right  assise, 

Chaucer,  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  c  i. 

We  have  beard  of  a  particular  doom  passed  upon  every  soul  im- 
mediately upon  tbe  parting  from  this  house  of  clay;  and  of  a 
genera]  judicature  in  those  common  assizes, 

Bp.  HalCs  ReueluHon  unrevealed, 
When  in  mid-air,  the  golden  tramp  shall  sound. 
To  raise  the  nations  underground; 
When  in  tlie  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
The  judging  Go<l  shall  close  the  Book  of  Fate; 
And  there  tlie  last  otsi»es  keep. 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep. 
Vryden.  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs,  A,  Killigrew. 

Assize,  is,  acoordii^  to  it^  original  sense,  in  old 
books  of  law,  a  meeting  of  the  knights  and  other 
chief  men,  with  the  king's  justices,  for  the  adminis- 
tering of  public  justice  betwixt  subject  and  subject. 
Under  the  earlier  Norman  kings,  all  causes  were 
determined  either  in  the  county  court  of  the  sheriff, 
or  tn  auld  regis,  by  justiciaries,  who  travelled  with 
the  king,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  suitors*  But 
Henry  II.  in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  A.  D. 
1176,  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  ordering 
that  two  justiciaries,  called  justices  in  eyre,  (i.  e. 
tn  itinere)  should  go  round  each,  once  in  seven  years. 
By  Magna  Charta«  these  circuits  were  ordered  to  be 
annual  -,  and  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13  £dw.  I. 
directs  these  judges  to  be  sdected  from  the  regular 
justices  of  the  king's  courts.  Assise,  as  Blackstone 
has  well  remarked,  book  iii.  chap.  10,  which  was 
properly  the  jury  who  tried  causes  relating  to  the 
wrongfol  dispossession  of  real  property,  tried  by  what 
was  called  a  Writ  of  Assise,  came  (as  we  often  find 
in  the  older  books,  when  such  writs,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  modem  action  of  ejectment,  were 
the  regular  remedy,)  to  denote  the  writ  itself.  Thus 
we  read  of  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin — bringing  an 
assise^  &c.  And,  by  a  similar  extension  of  meaning, 
the  word  is  now,  in  common  parlance,  applied  to  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  judges  to  county  towns,  for 
the  determination  of  suits  of  all  descriptions,  and  for 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  com- 
mission directed  to  them. 

ASSOBRE,  is  used  by  Gower.     See  Sober. 

And  thus  I  rede  thou  atsobre 

Thyn  herte,  in  hope  of  suche  a  grace. 

Ooft'cr.     Con,  A.  book  tt 

Adsoeio,  to  accompany,  from 
^ad,  and  «octo,  from  sequor,  td 
"follow. 

To  join  as  a  follower  or  com- 
'panioD,  to  accompany,  to  com- 


ASSIZE. 

ASSOCI- 
ATE, 


ASSO'CIATE,  V, 

ASSO^CIATE,  ft. 

Asso'cjATE,  adj, 
Associa'tion, 
asso^ciatob. 
bine,  to  confederate. 


Kyng  Henry  of  Engiand,  [was]  partely  greoed  with  thetcyng  of 
Romanes  for  breakyng  his  pnMses,  when  he  shoolde  hane  asso- 


ciated him  in  hys  iomey  agaynst  the  French  kyng. 

Hall,    Henry  rn,  fol.  $4.  e,  2. 
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ASS 


ASS 


ASSO- 
CIATE. 

ASSOIL. 


And  the  sayde  Frenche  King  being  aonftwered  by  the  great 
Priour  of  FrauDce,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and 
also  to  the  Venecians  to  prouidc  to  the  ble  of  Crete,  which  was 
vnder  their  seigniory,  for  the  receyuing  of  him,  his  associate*  and 
armie«  that  all  things  were  prepared  and  in  a  readynesse. 

Grafton,  r.  i. 

But  whoso  wil  be  a  tme  folower  of  me,  yf  he  intende  to  be 
auociate  wyth  me  in  blisse  and  glory,  let  the  same  in  the  meane 
time  dyspose  hjrmselfe  to  be  my  felowe  or  partener,  in  suffering 
afflictions,  and  deathe.  Udal,    Marke,  c.  viii. 

^find  a  bare-footed  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me 
Here,  in  the  citie  %'isidng  the  sick. 

Shakespeare* s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  74. 

Antiochos  being  put  besides  all  hope  of  association  with  Prusias, 
departed  to  Ephesus  from  Sardis,  to  visite  and  sec  the  fleet,  which 
for  oertaine  moneths  had  been  rigged  and  in  readinesse. 

HoUantCs  Liiy, 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum'd. 
Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  be}*ond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 
Well  hast  thou  motion'd. 

Milton*    Par,  Lost,  book  Ls. 

With  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor :  ^ 
Associate  in  yoMT  town  a  wand'ring  train. 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain. 

Dryden*s  Virgil,  Mn,  i. 

Then  conscience,  unrestrained  by  fear,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span ; 
Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gifl  dispose, 
And  made  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foes. 
Can  conscience  own  th'  associating  name, 
And  raise  no  blushes  to  conceal  her  shame  ? 
For  sure  she  has  been  thought  a  bashful  dame. 

Drjfden*8  Hind  and  Panther* 

Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  ont  of  fashion, 
Their  penny-scribes  take  care  t'  inform  the  nation, 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  tluU  plantation : 
How  Pensylrania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 
And  Carolina's  with  axsociators  ; 
Both  ev'n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

Dry  den.     Prologue  to  the  King  and  Queen, 

Associations  of  mysterious  sense. 
Against,  but  suming  for,  the  king's  defence ; 
Ev'n  on  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw. 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law. 

DrydcH*s  Absalom  and  Achitophcl. 

When  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in  his  court,  or  associate 
ing  with  his  family,  ii  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  character  at  once 
more  respectable  and  more  amiable. 

Hume,    History  of  England. 

The  Epistles,  that  h,  the  letters  addressed  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  associates  to  different  churches,  and  to  particular  individuals, 
contain  many  admirable  rules  and  directions  to  the  primitive 
coDTerts,  Porteus's  Lccttsres,  v.  i. 

Association  of  Ideas.     See  Metaphysics. 
*    ASSOIL,  to  soil,   so  used  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

I,  in  gratitude,  was  bound  to  this, 
And  am  to  much  more ;  and  what  ere  he  be. 
Can  with  unthankfulness  aswit  me,  let  him 
Dig  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  name  in  %Trse. 

Beaumont's  Queen  vf  Corinth 

Asso'iL,  "I       Fr.    Ahsoiildre.     Lat.    Absolvere. 

■  Asso^iLMENT.  /  To  loost  Of  free  from,  to  loose,  free, 
or  clear  from  difHculty,  from  guilt,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt,  to  acquit,  to  pardon,  to  forgive. 

ytt  strokes  fc  modor  ek,  wepyude  wel  sore, 
T^ef  hym  to  asoyly,  &  ne  my;tc  vor  reu]»e  more. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  340. 

Tile  pape  him  asoyled  in  treuth  stedfast, 
Whan  he  had  don  his  penance,  he  ^aid  to  God  j^e  gaste. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  6. 


This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 
Assoileth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Chancer.     The  Marchantes  Tale,  y,  i,  p  388. 

But  for  he  had  golde  enough 
To  ycue,  his  sinne  was  dis])ensed 
With  golde,  wherof  it  was  compensed. 
Acastus,  whiche  with  Venus  was 
Hir  priest,  assay /led  in  that  cas, 
Al  were  there  no  repentance. 

Gower.     Con,  A.  book  iii. 
I  also  wil  aske  of  you  a  ccrtayne  question,  whiche  yf  ye  assay le 
me,  I  in  lykew}*8e  wyll  tell  you  by  what  auctorite  I  do  these 
thynges.  Bible,  1551.     Mat  hew,  c.  21. 

^  Where  vnto  I  will  mftke  none  aunswere  for  feare  to  displease 
his  grace,  neuerthelesse  because  Martin  could  not  soyU  it,  if  his 
grace  lookc  well  vpO  the  matter,  he  shall  finde  that  God  hath 
assay  led  it  for  him  in  a  case  of  his  own. 

The  Whole  Uorhes  of  Tyndal,  fol.  288.  c.  2. 
^  Here  M.  Harding  once  againe  moveth  a  very  needlesse  ques- 
tion. Wee  demaunde,  saithe  he,  (S.  Ambrose)  whether  we  re- 
ceive the  same  body  of  Christe  by  faithe  onely,  without  our  body, 
or  with  the  office  of  our  body,  any  childe  might  soone  be  liable  to 
assoile  this  riddle.  Jewel's  Defence  to  the  Apologic. 

But  with  such  guilefull  appendices  of  oathcs  imposed  on  hini» 
that  this  assoilewent  was  not  so  much  the  Epilogue  of  his  olde,  as 
the  Prologue  of  his  new  tragicall  vexations. 

Speed's  Hist,  of  Great  Britaine. 
And  surely  I  may  tlunk  this  at  the  first  was  allowed  in  a  kind 
of  spiritual  'discretion,  because  tlie  church  thought  the  people 
could  not  be  suddenly  weaned  firom  their  conceit  of  assailing,  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 

Bacon's  Works,  v.  Iii.  p.  153. 
^^'\\y  God's  merciful   iutentions  were   not  explicitly  declared 
and  propouuded  to  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  as  they  were  to  Jud.-is 
Iscariot  and  Simon  Magus,  is  another  question,  which  we  may 
afterward  in  some  manner  assail.  Barrow's  Ser7no7is. 

ASSOMONED,  is  used  by  Chaucer.    See  Summon. 
Tliat  is  wel  said  (qd.  Philobone)  indeed 
But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appeare 
By  Mercurius  for  that  is  all  my  dread 
Yes  gentil  feire  (qd.  I)  now  am  1  here. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  ofLoue,  fol.  349.  c.  2. 

ASSONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  mona^ 
delphia,  order  dodecandria.  Eleven  species  of  it  have 
been  described,  which  for  the  most  part  are  natives  of 
the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

ASSO'RT,  -I      Sort,  from  the  Fr.  and  It.,  scrte, 

Asso'rt3ient.    J  genus,   species,  forma;  from    the 

Lat.  Sots  :  hence   the  Italian  Assortare,  to  sort,  i.  e. 

To  separate,  and  dispose  into  distinct  classes  or  kinds. 

Skinner. 

Sors,  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  ^vpu),  to  draw. 
Ye  ne  be  but  fools  of  good  disport ! 

I  wole  you  teachen  a  new  play ; 
Sit  down  here  by  one  assort. 
And  better  mirtli  never  ye  seigh. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  in  Ellis,  v.  ii.  p.  401. 
We  have  frequent  occasion  to  contemplate,  to  compare,  to 
assort,  to  unite,  to  distingmsh,  a  number  of  things,  more  than  ve 
can  possibly  bring  together  vithin  tlie  compass  of  our  imagina- 
tion. Thicker' s  lAght  of  Nature. 

A  taylor  sat  musically  at  it,  in  a  shed  over  against  the  convent, 
in  assorting  four  dozen  of  bells  for  the  harness,  whistling  to  each 
bell  as  he  tied  it  on  with  a  thong. 

Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 
An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general,  and  in  some  measure  an 
abstract  word,  and  necessarily  pre-supposes  the  idea  of  a  certain 
species  or  assortment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. Smith,     Moral  Sentiments,  v.  ii.  p.  350. 

Tlie  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing,  and  how  much  less  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if  they 
appear  iu  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they 
must  associate,  and  over  whom  they  must  even  exercise,  in  some 
cases,  something  like  an  authority. 

Burke,  OH  the  French  Revolution, 
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ASSOT.       ASSOT,  Fr.  jlssoter.    To  sot,  besot,  make  dote  on, 

—       or  bring  too,  far  in  love  with.— Cotgrave.    See  Sox. 
ASSUAGE.  rpijg.  ^^  j^Qi  jjjg^  sbippcs  aterc 

^"•y**^  So  bcsily  vpon  the  note 

Thet  herken,  and  in  suche  wise  tusoU, 
That  thei  tlicir  right  coure  and  weie 
Foryetc,  and  to  their  care  obeie. 

Gower,     Con,  Am,  book  i. 

This  wife,  whicke  in  hir  lustes  prcenc 

Was  faire  and  fressUe  and  tender  of  age. 

She  male  not  let  the  courage 

Of  him,  that  wol  on  hir  assotc,  M  lb. 

And  grlodestdc  he  loueth  hote, 
And  she  to  make  hym  more  asiotCi 

Hir  loue  graunteth .  /rf*  'ft* 

But  when  be  saw  the  blazing  beauties  beame, 
Which  with  rare  light  his  boat  did  bcautifie 
He  marueild  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame. 
Not  well  awak't,  or  that  some  extasie 
jistotted  had  his  sense,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

Spenser* $  Faerie  Queency  book  iii.  c.  viii.  s.  22. 

ASSUA'GE,       ^       Pr.  Assouager    or   J$8ouaiger, 
AsscA^GEMENT,   >fTom   Adsuav'uire,  from  the  Lat. 
Absua'sive.        J  Suavis,  sweet. 
Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.,  mason,  a$w(Esian,    To 
floothe,  to  mitigate,  to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 

William  the  Conquerour  changis  his  wikked  wille, 
Out  of  his  first  crrour,  repentis  of  his  illc, 
And  of  his  crueltes  he  gynncs  for  to  assuage. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  78. 

For  it  is  thing  most  amerous 
Most  dclitable  and  sauerous 

For  to  aswai(e  a  mannes  sorow 
To  sene  his  lady  by  the  morow. 

Chaucer,     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  p.  129.  C.  4. 
And  faine  thei  wolde  do  vengeance 
Upon  Florent,  but  remembrance 
That  thei  toke  of  his  worthines 
Of  knighthode,  and  of  gentilncs, 
And  how  he  slode  of  cosinage 
To  th'  emperour,  made  them  assuage. 
And  durst  not  slaine  hym  for  feare. 

Gou^er,     Con,  Am,  book  i. 
And  therfore  in  so  doubtful!  and  perilloua  a  case,  they  held  off 
fight,  and  kept  themselves  within  their  campe,  if  haply  time  and 
space  would  assuage  their  anger.  HollantTs  Livy, 

Tell  me,  when  shall  these  wearie  woes  haue  end, 

Or  shall  their  ruthlesse  torment  neuer  cease  ; 
But  all  my  dales  in  pining  languor  spend, 
Without  hope  of  asswagemtnt  or  release. 

Spenser.    Sonnet  36. 

I  could  wish  to  have  breath  enough,  that  I  might  answere  tfaee 
with  a  little  more  ease,  or  that  the  griefe  which  I  feele  in  this  rib 
were  asswaged  ever  so  little,  that  I  might,  Panca,  make  thee  un- 
derstand the  errour  wherein  Uiou  art. 

Shclton,     Trans,  Don  Quix.  ed.  1652. 

The  rest 

Was  broiled  and  roasted  fur  the  future  feast 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around  : 
And  hunger  first  asswag*d,  the  bowls  were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts,  their  cures  and  labours  drown*d. 

Dryden*s  Fables, 

The  more  real  or  positive  evils  such  as  violently  assault  nature, 
wbose  impressions  no  reason  can  so  withstand,  as  to  extinguish 
all  distaste  or  afflictive  sense  of  them  ;  yet  this  consideration  will 
aid  to  abate  and  assuage  them.  Barrow's  Sermons, 

If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  public 
ferments,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours. 

Spectator,  No.  16. 
Ye  youths  of  Albion's  beauty-blooming  isle, 
'Whose  brows  have  worn  the  wreath  of  luckless  love. 
Is  there  a  pleasure  like  the  pensive  mood. 
Whose  magic  wont  to  sootlie  your  softned  souls  ? 
O  tell  how  rapturous  the  joy,  to  melt 
To  mdody't  astuasive  voice. 

fVarton*s  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 
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-But  to  anuage 


Til*  impatient  fervour  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threat'ning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 

Cowper,    Taskt  book  lii. 


ASSUAGE. 
ASSUME, 


Patroclus  sat  contentedly  beade 
Eurypylus,  with  many  a  pleasant  theme 
Soo&ing  the  gen'rous  warrior,  and  his  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  assuasive  of  his  pains. 

Cowper's  Iliad,  book  xv.  p.  274. 

ASSUBJECT,  from  ad,  and  subjicio,  to  cast  down, 
or  beneath. 

Assoubjectir,  to  assubject,  make  subject,  subdue, 
bring  under.     Cotgrave. 

ASSUBJUGATE,  from  ad,  to  5  suh,  under  j  and 
jngum,  a  yoke.     To  bring  under  the  yoke. 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  Lord, 
Must  not  so  staule  his  palmes,  nobly  acquir'd. 
Nor  by  my  will  assttbiugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is,  by  going  to  Achilles. 

Shakespeare's  Troi,  and  Cress,  fol.  88. 

ASSUEFA'CTION,  "I      Assuefacio,    assuefactum,  to 
A'ssuETVDE.  J  make  usual,  or  customary,  to 

accustom,  from  ad,  and  sueo  (ab  usu,  quasi  usu  eo, 
Vosiius),  to  use,  and  f ado,  to  make. 

The  power  of  assuef action  in  other  cases,  made  me  think  it  very 
well  worth  trying  what  it  would  do  in  respiration ;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  presumed  it  might  prove  an  experiment  of  good  use,  if 
we  should  discover,  that  by  a  gradual  accustomance  an  aninoal 
may  be  brought  to  live,  either  in  a  much  thinner  air,  or  much 
longer  in  the  same  air,  than  at  first  he  could. 

Boyle.    Pneumatical  Experiments. 

There  is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised,  by  assuetude  of 
that  which  in  itself  hurteth.  Poisons  have  been  made,  by  some, 
famUiar,  as  hath  been  said.  Bacon.    Natural  History, 

ASSU^ME,  *\     Assumo,  asgumptum,  to   take  to, 

Assu^MER,  J  from  ad,  and  sumo,  perhaps  from 

Assu^MiNG,  fsub,.  and    emo;    which     signifies 

AsBu^MPT,  V.  ?'iollere,  according  to  Festus^  to  lift 

Assu^MPT,  n.  Vup,  to  take  up. 
Assi/mption.    J     To  take  to,  to  take  up^  to  take 
for  granted,  to  arrogate,  to  claim. 

At  ye  feste  of  our  lady  be  assumpcion. 
Went  t'e  kyng  frO  London  toward  Abindon. 

R,Brunne,  p.  29. 
After  the  same  fleshe  was  assumpted  and  taken  vp  into  heauen, 
heauenly  thynges  wer  opened. 

l/dal,    Hebrues,  c,  x.  v.  2. 
These  rumours  encouraged  this  priest  much,  to  tliiake  and 
iudge  the  tyme  to  be  come  that  this  Lambert  might  assume  &  take 
vpon  hym  the  person  &  name  of  one  of  kyng  Edward  the  fourthes 
chyldrcn.  ffall,    Henry  VU, 

Out  of  this  tvpe  sodainly  issued  out  of  a  cloude  a  fayre  lady 
richely  apparelled,  &  then  al  the  minstrels  whiche  wer  in  the 
pagiant  plaied  &  the  angels  sang,  &  sodainly  againe  she  was 
assumpted  into  tlic  cloud  whiche  was  very  curiously  done,  and 
aboute  this  pagiant  stode  the  Apostles.  Id.    Henry  VIII, 

Lette  vs  nowe  remember  y'  this  is  the  daye  of  the  assumpcion  of 
our  bleasyd  Lady,  and  tniste  we  in  her,  that  she  wyll  helpe  vs 
agayne  them  that  ben  put  out  of  holy  Churche  by  cursynge. 

Fabyem. 
Nor  shall  thou  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  icss'n  nor  degrade  thine  own. 

Milton's  Par,  Lost,  book  iii. 
Many  positions  tliere  are,  but  proofii  of  them  you  offer  none. 
The  sum  of  all  }*our  assnmpts,  collected  by  yourself  is  this. 

Chilling  worth.     Ansrver  to  the  first  Chapter  of  Charity 

maintained  by  Catholich. 

Pompcy,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  had  found  the  sweets  of  arbitrary 

power ;  and  each  being  a  check  to  the  others  growth,  struck  up  a 

false  friendship  amongst  themselves,  and  divided  the  government 

betwixt  thcui,  which  none  of  them  was  able  to  assume  alone. 

pry  den's  Dedication  to  the  ^neis. 
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ASSUME.  As  Christians  we  are  nsaumed  to  be  aeirants  of  God,  and  re- 
admitted Into  hia  £unUy,  from  which  for  our  disloyalty  we  had 
been  discarded.  Borrow' a  Sermont, 


ASSUMP- 
SIT. 


For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease, 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope.    Rape  of  the  Lack, 
I  cannot  bnt  think  tliat  the  rery  g^reat  scorn   and  contempt 
wherewith  Mr.  T.  hath  tliought  fit  to  treat  them,  is  a  very  great 
assHming  to  himself,  and    undervaluing   the  judgment  of  tiie 
greatest  men,  both  of  the  antient  and  modem  church. 

Dr,  Clarke,    Rr/teciions,  Sfc,  on  Amyntor, 

Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  all  ages,  than  to  see  faction 
and  ambition  aamming  the  mask  of  religion,  and  pretending^  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  Grod  and  his  church,  when  they  bad  in  r^lity 
nothing  else  in  view  but  to  create  confusion  or  establish  tyranny. 

Porieut*a  Sermons,  v.  i. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assmnp- 
tiotis,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its 
variety.  .    Joknson,    Proposals  for  ifc,  Shakeapeare. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  our  Lord  in  delivering  a  pre- 
diction, should  assume  the  accustomed  style  of  prophecy. 

Horsley's  Sermons, 

Those  who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  assume  what  docs  not 
belong  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  they  leave  and  of  the  character  th^  assuim, 

Burke  m  ike  Frenek  RevoUUiosu 

ASSUMENT^  Assuo,  from  ad  and  wo,  to  stitch  or 
tack  on. 

This  assument  or  addition,  Dr.  Marshall  says  he  never  could 
find  any  where  but  in  this  Anglo-Saxonic  translation,  and  that 
very  antient  Greek  and  Latin  M.  S.  copy  of  Beza's. 

Lewu's  Editions  oftke  English  Trans,  of  the  Bible. 

ASSUMPSIT^  in  Lata,  is  an  action  at  law  to  recover 
a  compensation  in  damages,  for  the  non-performance 
of  a  parol  promise ;  that  is,  a  promise  whether  ver- 
hal  or  written,  not  contained  in  a  deed  under  seal. 
For  breach  of  promise  of  the  latter  kind,  assumpsit 
will  not  lie ;  but  the  proper  remedy  is  by  action  of 
(^yenant  or  debt.      The   word    assumpsit,    (Latin) 
means  **  he  undertook,"  and  has  been  taken  as  the 
name  of  this  action,  from  its  occurrence  in  declara- 
tions, i.  €.,  formal  statements  of  the  Plaintiff's  cause 
of  action,  when  the  pleadings  were  in  Latin.    The 
English  law  adopts  the  maxim  that  a  mere  nude  agree- 
ment and  undertaking,  without  any  quid  pro  quo,  will 
not  constitute  a  binding  contract.    This   maxim  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law,  where  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  '^  ex  nudo  paeto 
non  oritur  actio  .**'  but  this  seems  rather  to  have   re- 
ferred to  agreements  without  certain  formalities.   See 
Fonblanque  on  Equity,  i.  p.  326.     MTiat  our  law  re- 
quires, in  order  to  sustain  a  promise,  is  termed  a  con- 
nderation :  and  it  must  be  either  benefit  to  the  party 
promising,  or  to  some  third  person,  in  whom  he  takes 
an  interest ;  or  detriment  sustained  by  the  party  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  at  tfte  request  of  the  party 
making  it.    The  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  or  its 
relative  proportion  to  the  act  promised,  is  immaterial. 
A  jNTomise,  in  remuneration  of  an  act  which  the  party 
is  bound  to  perform,  as  a  promise  to  a  sailor  of  extra 
pay,  for  extraordinary  exertion  in  extreme  peril  of  the 
ship,  is  void.    The  law  regards  such  exertion  as  the 
sailor's  previous  duty ;  the  consideration,  therefore  for 
the  promise  fails.     Assumpsits  are  of  two  kinds  :  ex- 
press and  impUed:  the  former  are  where  the  contract 
is  actually  made,  in  word  or  writing ;  the  latter  are 

such  as  the  law  Implies  from  the  justice  of  the  case  ; 
as  for  instance,  if  I  employ  an  artificer  to  do  any  work 
for  me,  the  obvious  justice  of  my  paying  him  a 

reasonable  sum  for  that  work  when  done,  raises  an 


implication  in  the  understanding  of  the  law,  of  a  pro-  ASSUMr- 
mise  on  my  part  to  pay  him.  TiON. 

ASSUMPTION,    or    Assumpcton,    in    Geography,  ASSURE, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  in  South  v_^         * 
America.     Long.  W.  69''  35^  Lat.  S.  24^  47'.     The  ^"^ 
town  stands  on  the  river  Paraguay.     It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1638,  was  erected  into  a  Bishopric 
in  1647,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Governor  imder  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru. 

Assumption,  one  of  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  146°  35'  E.,  Lat. 
19°43'N.  It  is  Volcanic,  and  totally  uninhabited. 
La  Perouse  visited,  and  has  described  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Voyage. 

Assumption,  an  island  on  the  'coast  of  California. 
Lat.  28°  N.,  Long.  120°  W. 


ASSU'RE, 

assu^rance, 

Assx/red, 

Assu'redly, 

assu^redness. 


Fr.  Asseur,  from  Securus^  (sine 

cura),  careless.    To  make  sure  or 

^secure,  firm,   steady,   certain ;  to 

free  from  care,  fear,  or  anxiety  ; 

to  give  credit,  confidence,  confir- 


mation, convincing  proof. 

O  noble  markis,  your  hnmaiutee 
Assurcth  us  aod  yeveth  us  hardinesie. 
As  oft  as  time  is  of  necessitee. 
That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinease. 

Chaucer,     The  Clerke's  Tale,  v.  i. 


.321. 


Therefore,  as  frend  fuUich  in  me  assure 
And  tell  me  platte,  what  is  thine  eochesoa 
And  finall  cause  of  wo,  that  yz  endure. 

Jd.    Troilus,  book  i.  ib.  155,  c.  4. 

And  eche  of  hem  assureth  otlier. 
To  helpe  as  to  bis  ownc  brother, 
To  rengen  hem  of  thilke  oultrage. 
And  Wynne  ayene  her  heritage. 

Gower,     Con,  Am,  book  iii. 

Wherefore  this  I  assure  you,  what  so  euer  is  don  by  worde  or 
deed,  shall  be  remitted  vnto  men,  so  that  they  repent  tlicm. 

Udal,    Mathew,  cap.  xil. 

Wandring  in  this  place,  as  in  a  wildeniesse 
No  comfort  haue  1  ne  yet  assuraunee 
Desolate  of  ioy,  replete  with  faintnesae 
No  answere  reoeiuing  of  mine-enquiraunce. 

Chaucer,     The  Lamenfaiion  of  Marie  Afagdaleine, 
fb.  321,  ciii. 

A  perfect,  strOg,  and  earnest  assurance  had  bee  of  tlic  Lord  by 
a  spiritnall  premonisbment,  that  y*  vnuariable  decrees  of  his  set 
ittdfeBMBts  Bhoold  be  fnlfiUed  at  their  tymcs  of  him  aj^Ktynted. 
Bat^s  Image  of  both  Churches, 

Oh  that  I  had  his  powre 

And  biasing  lampe  of  light 
Tlien  thou  my  fnend  shoiSd  stand  asurde 


To  nencr  see  the  night. 


Turberville, 


For  with  indifferent  eyes  myself  can  well  disceme. 
How  some  to  guide  a  ship  in  stormes  seke  for  to  take  the  steme ; 

Whose  practise  if  were  proved  in  calme  to  stere  a  barge* 
Assuredly  beleue^it  well,  it  were  to  great  a  charge.        Surrey, 

With  y  the  same  faitlvful  asaurednes  doth  he  perforrae  y«  thing 
which  he  performeth  y«  latter,  y^  he  doth  y  thing  he  doth  morer 
spedilyer.  Udai.    2  Petrc,  cap.  ui. 

'  What  said  M.  Dombledon,  about  the  sattin  for  my  short  doake 
and  slops? 

Pao.  He  aaid.  Sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  assurance 
then  BardoUe:  he  wold  not  take  his  bond  and  yours,  he  lik'd  not 
the  security.  Shakespeetrs*a  Hemry  IV.  Part  U.  foi,  76, 

This  drudge  or  diuiner  layd  daime  to  mee,  call'd  mee  Dromio, 
swore  1  was  assured  to  her. 

Shakespeare's  Comedy  qf  Errors,  fol.  92. 

It  behoveth  tb  rather,  to  seaiche  the  Scilptutcj,  as  Christ  hath 
adviaed  vs,  and  thereby  to  maaurt  ourselves  of  the  Churche  of 
God.  JeweVs  Difence  of  the  Apology. 
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ASSURE.  WlMfCts  it  dwellt  free  in  the  open  plain 

—  Unoirioiis,  geode,  easy  of  access ; 

ASTACUS.  Certain  onto  itself;  of  equal  vein ; 

\^^lj^^  One  bee,  one  colour,  one  asntredness, 

^  Vaniei,    To  Sir  TkMUts  Egert&n. 

For,  till  I  hane  acquit  your  captive  kniglit, 

jtssure  fourselfei  I  will  you  not  forsake. 

His  chcsrftil  words  revived  fair  cheerless  spright. 

S]fem$er's  Fmerit  Qnueney  book  i.  €.  viL  t.  53. 

Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 
Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 
Single  is  yet  BO  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
AMtm'dy  and  still  oMntrt. 

MiltofCi  Par,  Lostf  book  ▼. 

He  bad  as  much  modesty  as  oould  consist  with  a  true  vertaous 
mamrmmttf  and  hated  an  Impudent  person. 

Memoirs  of  Coi,  ffuchimsonm 

■       ■'       So  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Dryden's  Religio  Laid* 

Let  us  suppose  there  were  such  a  being  as  an  Infinite  Spirit, 
cloAed  with  all  possible  perfection,  that  is,  as  good,  and  wise, 
and  powerful,  &c.  as  can  be  imagined :  what  conceivable  ways 
are  there  whrnby  we  should  come  to  be  assured  that  there  is  such 
a  Being,  but  either  by  the  internal  impression  of  the  notion  of  a 
God  upon  our  minds ;  or  else  by  such  external  and  visible  effects 
as  our  reason  tells  us  must  be  attributed  to  some  cause,  and  which 
we  cannot  without  great  violence  to  our  understandings  attribute 
to  any  other  cause  but  such  a  Being  as  we  conceive  God  to  be, 
that  is,  one  that  is  infinitely  good  and  wise  and  powerful  ?  Now 
we  have  this  double  assurunce  that  there  is  a  God,  and  greater  or 
other  than  this  the  thing  it  not  capable  of. 

THhUaiCs  Sermons. 

If  God  had  not  decreed,  if  he  had  not  said  these  things,  they 
would  yet  assuredly  be  true ;  for  it  Is  a  foul  contradiction  to  rea- 
son, diat  a  man  ever  should  please  God  without  obeying  him ;  it 
is  a  gross  absurdity  in  nalore,  dmt  a  man  rfiould  be  happy  with- 
out being  good.  Barrow's  Sermons, 

On  informing  him  of  our  difficulties,  and  asking,  whether  we 
might  venture  acroas  the  plain ;  he  bid  us,  like  Otmr,  with  an 
air  of  asouranct  follow  him,  and  fear  nothing. 

Gi/piH*8  7hur  to  the  Lakes, 

AssuEAKCE,  in  Commerce.    See  Insurancb. 

AssuBANCK,  on  Lives,    See  Annuities,  §  Ui. 

ASSYE,  (AsAi  GAB  h)  a  small  town  in  the  Decan, 
in  the  pitmnce  of  Berkr,  in  lat.  20°  14'  N.  long.  76° 
Aff  E.  celebrated  on  account  of  Lord  Wellington's 
decisiTc  victory  over  Sindiah  and  tbe  R4jk  of  Ndgpikr, 
23rd  Sept.  1803^  after  a  serere  engagement  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASSYRIA,  properly  so  caUed,  in  36°  N.  lat.  was 
bounded  on  tbe  nortb  by .  Armenia,  on  tbe  west  by 
tbe  river  Tigris,  on  tbe  south  by  Babylonia,  and  on 
tbe  east  was  separated  from  Media  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  called  Mount  2agrus,  now  Tag-aigbi. 
Tbe  dominions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  consisted 
of  many  small  provinces,  the  most  noted  of  which 
were  the  following  :-^L  Arapachitis,  bordering  on 
Armenia.  2.  Corduem,  a  mountainous  territory,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Carduchi,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  his  Anaham,  3.  Adiabene,  in  Strabo's 
time,  the  most  considerable  province  in  Assyria.  4. 
Calachene,  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Zabus  Major.  5.  ApoUianatis,  watered  by  tbe 
river  Ganges.  6.  Settacene,  by  some  reckoned  a 
portion  of  Babylonia.  7.  Chalonitis,  separated  from 
Media  by  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus. 

ASTACUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  CSus- 
tacea,  order  Malacostraca,  family  Astadni.  Generic 
character — ^Abdomen,  with  the  sides  of  the  segments 


ASTATA. 


obtuse— ^middle  laniella  of  the  tail  composed  of  one  ASTACUS. 
piece.    Leach — Samouelle  compend. 

The  common  lobster  (Astaau  Gammarus)  inhabits 
all  the  rocky  shores  of  this  island,  particularly  where 
the  water  is  deep  and  clear.  It  is  taken  generally 
in  pots  formed  of  wicker,  like  a  wire  mouse-trap, 
and  so  constructed,  that,  although  it  is  easy  for  it 
to  enter,  it  cannot  possibly  return.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  lobsters  are  apt  to  cast  their  claws  on 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  Pennant  relates  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  on  firing  a  gun.  It  is 
extremely  prolific.  Doctor  Baxter  having  counted  no 
less  than  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  one  female, 
exclusive  of  those  not  fiilly  formed  in  tbe  body.  It  is 
remarkable  tliat  notwithstanding  the  lobster  is  found 
in  such  abundance,  it  has  not  been  observed  in  a  very 
young  state.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  does  not  change  the  shell 
during  the  year  in  which  she  produces  them.  The 
new  shell  is  quite  soft  and  membranous  at  first,  but 
hardens  in  a  short  time.  The  male  is  distinguished 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  tail,  and  by  a  strong  spine 
upon  the  centre  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes 
beneath  the  tail.  The  lobster  is  capable  of  springing 
to  an  astonishing  distance  with  the  rapidity  of  flight, 
being  known  to  pass  in  this  way  thirty  feet  or  more 
at  one  spring,  a  circumstance  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  described  by  Aristotle,  under  the 
name  of  'AaraKot^ 

ASTAROTH,  or  Ashtaboth,  an  idol  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  Samuel  conmianded  the  Jews  to  pull 
down.  It  was  also  the  name  of  the  false  deity  of  the 
Sidonians,  adored  by  Solomon  when  he  turned  idola- 
ter. SoD^e  persons  consider  Astaroth  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Syria,  and  that  he  was  so  termed  from  his 
great  wealth,  the  word  signifying  flbcks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  chief  riches  of  the  primitive  ages. 

ASTARTE,  the  name  of  a  Phoenician  goddess,  by 
many  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Astaroth,  the  plural 
of  Astarte,  although  it  should  seem  there  were  two 
idols  of  these  names.  Astarte  is  called  in  Scripture 
"  the  Queen  of  Heaven,'*  (Jerem.  xii.  18.)  whence  it 
is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  moon  was  adored 
under  this  name,  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed  by 
Lucian,  Aeiapniv  V  i'^fu)  BoKew  ^eXuivatf/v  ^fifievai.  De 
Syria  Dea  §  4.  Solomon  introduced  her  worship  in 
Israel;  but  it  was  Jezebel  principally,  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  who  first  celebrated  her  with  extraordinary 
pomp  in  Palestine,  where  no  less  than  four  hundred 
priests  were  attendant  on  her  rites.  Cicero  calls  her 
the  fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians,  and  Lucian  tells  us, 
he  learned  from  a  Phoenician  priest,  that  she  was 
Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  deified  after  she  had  been  carried  away  by  Jupiter, 
to  comfort  her  father  for  her  loss. 

Milton  thus  beautifully  records  Astarte  among  the 
fallen  angels,  makuig  her  the  same  with  Astaroth : 


-With  these  m  troop 


Came  Astaroth,  whom  the  Phcenicians  call'd 

Astarte,  queen  of  Heav'n,  with  crescent  horns ; 

To  whose  hriglit  imagfc,  nightly  by  tlie  moon, 

Sidonian  vurgins  paid  their  tows  find  songs : 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th'  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  tho'  large, 

BeguU*d  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Par.  Lost,  book  L 

ASTATA^  in-  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
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ASTATE.  order  Ilymenoptera,  family  Larrata.     Generic  charac- 
ASTF      ^^^  *  ^^^®°°®  filiform,  inserted  towards  the  mouth  at 
uiAQ*     ^^^  base  of  the  clypeud.    Eyes  meeting:  behind. 
"'**-^     ASTATE.    SeeEsTATK. 

The  worlde  sUnte  euer  rpon  debate. 
So  maie  be  aiker  none  msiate, 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  to,  now  fro, 
Now  yp,  now  down,  the  world  goth  so. 
And  euer  hath  done,  and  euer  shall. 

Gower,     Coh.  Am,     The  Prologue, 

In  Englande  and  Fraunce,  which  gretly  was  redouted ; 
Of  whom  both  Flauoders  and  Scotland  stode  in  drede; 
To  whom  grete  astates  obeyde  and  lowttede. 

SkeltoUf  in  Percy  ^  t.  i. 
Yet  often  reraebraunce  to  them  of  theyr  astate,  maye  happen  to 
radicate  in  theyr  hartcs  intoUcrable  pryde,  the  most  dangerous 
poyson  to  nobleness. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     The  Governour,  c.  iv. 

ASTBURY,  or  Anstbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
a  rectory,  with  the  Chapel  of  Congleton,  valued  in 
the  King  s  books  at  6^68.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  1^  miles,  S.  W.  from  Conerleton.  Population, 
in  ISll,  3419. 

ASTEEPING,  in  steeping,  v.  Steep. 

\^Tiere  Perali'a  flowers 
Perfume  proud  BaLal's  bowers 
And  paint  her  wall : 
ITierc  we  lay'd  atteeping. 
Our  eyes  in  endless  weejung, 
For  Sion's  fall. 

P,  Fletcher* a  Poenis,  p.  163. 

ASTER,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Stjn- 
genesia,  order  Polygamia  Superflua,  Generic  charac- 
ter— Receptacle  naked — ^Pappus  simple — ^florets  of 
the  ray,  more  than  10 — CsJyx  imbricate,  its  scales 
spreading. 

This  is  a  numerous  genus  inhabiting  all  climates. 
The  A.  Tripolium,  or  Sea  Star-wort,  is  a  common  plant 
on  our  coasts.  The  A,  Chinensis,  Chinese  Aster,  or 
Queen  Margaret,  is  met  with  in  almost  every  gar- 
den. The  A.  Amellus,  or  Italian  Star- wort,  is  the 
AmeUus  of  Virgil,  4th  Georgic,  571. 

ASTERBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £S.  Oa\  lOrf. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
Population,  in  Tsil,  199.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
f£00.  \i>s.  OlJ.  at  3s.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  7  miles, 
N.  from  Horncastle. 

ASTERIA,  in  Mineralogy,  tlie  Cat's  eye,  a  gem 
of  two  colours*  pale  brown  and  while,  hard  and  tak- 
ing a  high  polish.  It  is  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Borneo,  and  in  Bohemia. 

ASTERIAS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Radl-- 
ata,  order  Echinodermata.  Generic  character — ^Body 
suborbicular,  flattened,  the  circumference  star-shaped, 
either  angulated,  lobated,  or  divided  into  distinct 
rays.  Under  surface  of  the  divisions  having  a  longi- 
tudinal sulcus,  furnished  at  each  side  with  moveable 
spines  and  numerous  fonmiina  for  the  passage  of  re- 
tractile tubular  tentacula.  Mouth  below,  central, 
placed  at  the  union  of  the  sulci. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  together  with  those  of 
the  modern  genera,  Comatula,  Euryale,  and  Ophiura, 
were  comprehended  in  the  Linnean  genus  Asterias, 
and  now  form  a  section  of  the  order.  They  are  well 
known  to  our  fishermen  under  the  names  of  star- fish 
and  sea  stars ;  and  several  species  are  excessively  de- 
structive to  oyster  beds.    They  increase  by  the  inter- 


nal formation  of  a  kind  of  buds  or  gemmae,  which     ASTE- 
when  fully  formed  are  cast  forth  by  the  parent.    They     RJAS. 
possess  the  power  of  reproducing  mutilated  parts  to  a  acter rr 
great  degree,  so  that  not  only  a  separated  portion  is  T^     ^^1 
speedily  re-supplied,  but  if  an  individual  be  divided  ^^^^^"^'^ 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  roys,  provided  a  por- 
tion of  the  mouth  be  attached  to  each,  every  ray  will 
become  a  perfect  asterias.    The  fishermen,  by  whom 
they  are  much  dreaded,  appear  to  be  well  aware  of 
this  property,  for  if  in  dredging  for  oysters,  any  of 
these  animals  are  brought  up,  they  immediately  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  crush  them  to  atoms  with 
their  feet. 

The  genus  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  divided 
into  two  sections.  In  the  first,  "  Scutellalte,'*  the  an- 
gulated divisions  are  shorter  than  the  disk.  Those 
of  the  second  section,  *'  Radiata,**  have  elongated 
radii,  whose  length  greatly  exceeds  the  diameter  of 
the  disk,  'f  be  species  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  natives  of  Britain. 

A'STERISK,  1      Gr.  'Aa-epiffKo^,  from   'Atrryp,   a 

A^STF.RiSM,     J  star. 

Asterisms,  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  stars — a 
constellation. 

In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  dispos'd, 
All  the  clear  nortbem  asterisms  were 
In  their  corporeal  shapes  with  stars  enchased 
As  by  tk'  old  poets  they  in  Hcar'n  were  placed. 

Dray  ton*  9  Poems,  book  vi. 
NvMPHS.  Lofty  Urania,  then  we  call  to  thee, 

To  whom  the  Heayens  for  ever  open  be. 
Thou  th*  asterisms  by  name  dost  call, 
And  sliow'st  when  they  do  rise  and  fall. 

DraytoM*s  Xymphal,  iv. 

But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was  much  delighted  or 
improved  by  their  asterisks,  commas,  or  double  comnias. 

Johnson,     Proposals /or,  Sfc.  Shakespeare, 

Asterisk,  a  character  of  reference  used  in  printing 
or  writing,  similar  to  a  small  star,  a<rrcpiffK09,  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

ASTEROIDS,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Herschel  to 
certain  new  planets,  or  celestial  bodies,  discovered 
by  M.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  Olbcrs  about  twenty  years  since. 
He  describes  them  as  celestial  bodies  which  move  in 
orbits  either  of  little  or  considerable  excentricity 
round  the  sun,  the  plane  of  which  may  be  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  in  any  angle  whatsoever.  Their  motion 
may  be  direct  or  retrograde  j  and  they  may,  or  may 
not,  have  considerable  atmospheres,  very  small  comas, 
disks,  or  nuclei.     Phil.  Trans,  xcii.  529. 

ASTEROPE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  were  placed  in  the 
heavens  after  death,  and  formed  a  constellation. 

ASTERN.     On  the  stem.     See  Stern. 

Having  left  tliis  strait  a  stern,  we  seemed  to  be  come  out  of  a 
river  of  two  leagues  broad,  into  a  large  and  main  sea. 

The  li'orld  encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1578. 

Tlie  gaily  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow : 
While  tliose  astern  descending  doivn  the  steep, 
Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Dryden,    jEneis,  i.  fo.  256. 

But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  finding  we  did  not  near  the  chase, 
and  that  the  wngcr  wad  very  far  a-stcrn,  we  shortened  sail,  and 
made  a  signal  for  the  cruizers  to  join  the  squadron. 

Anson's  Voyage t  p.  50. 

ASTERTE,  A.  S.  Astirian,  to  move,  to  stir.  Past, 
part,  Astered,  Astert,  To  move^  to  get  a^yay^  to 
escape.   . 
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ASTERTE.  Tlxmgit  tfa&K  I  no  wepin  bay«  in  this  place, 

—  But  out  of  piisoua  am  tuterSe  by  grace, 

ASTIPU-  I  drede  nought,  that  eyther  thou  shalt  die, 

LATE.  Or  thou  ne  shalt  not  loFeo  Emelie. 

<^m,^^^  Chese  which  thou  wolt,  for  thou  slialt  not  atterte. 

Chauctr.    The  KnigAte't  Tm4e,  t.  i.  p.  64. 

Till  that  the  high  kyiig  of  kynges. 
Which  seeth  and  knoweth  ail  thynges. 
Whose  eie  maie  nothyng  atterte 
The  priuitees  of  man's  herte, 
Thei  speken  and  sowne  in  his  ere. 
As  though  thei  loude  wyndes  w^re. 

Cower.     Con.  Am.  book  i. 

And  to  the  sterres  such  dredfiill  shoutes  he  sent. 
Like  to  the  sound  the  xoring  bull  fourth  loowes. 
Which  from  the  altar  wounded  doth  aetart. 
The  swaniing  axe  when  he  shakes  from  his  neck. 

Surrey.    ^tueU,  book  ii. 

ASTHALL,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a  discharged 
vicarage^  valued  in  the  King*s  books  at  £7.  9m.  4id, 
Patron,  Eton  College.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas.  Population,  in  1811,  294.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  Ss.  7d.  in  the  pound,  .^208.  4$.  lO^d. 
3  miles  £.  from  Burford. 

ASTHENIA,  (from  a  privative,  and  trOevo^,  strength) 
in  Medicine,  extreme  debility.  Those  diseases  are 
termed  asthenic,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  considerably  impaired. 

ASTHMA,  (from  acOfia^w,  I  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty), in  Medicine,  a  disease  belonging  to  the  class 
Neuroses,  order  Spasmi  of  CuUen.  Difficult  respira- 
tion occurring  at  intervals  5  with  a  sense  of  stricture 
in  the  chest :  respiration  performed  with  a  wheezing 
noise  :^  difficult  cough  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit, 
sometimes  none ;  but  freer  towards  the  end,  and 
often  attended  by  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus. 

Asthma  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  other  dis- 
eases. The  Idiopathic  is  divided,  by  CuUen,  into 
three  species  j  1st.  the  spontaneous,  having  no  evi- 
dent cause  :  2ndly.  the  exanthematic,  arising  from 
the  repulsion  of  eruptions,  and  Srdly,  the  plethoric, 
connected  with  a  full  habit  of  body.  The  mode  of 
treating  asthma  is  infinitely  varied  according  to 
circumstances :  the  principal  remedies  employed 
are  bleeding,  blistering,  emetics,  opium,  digitalis, 
smoking  tobacco  or  stramonium,  tonics,  antis^ias- 
modics,  &c. 

ASTI,  county  of,  or  Astesan,  in  Geography,  a 
country  of  Piedmont,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
principalities  of  Chieri  and  Carmagnola :  on  the  north 
by  the  Vercellois  and  the  Alexandrine ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Marquisate  of  Gorzegno.  It  measures 
about  25  miles  by  10.  The  capital  of  the  same  name 
is  a  large  well  built  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tanaro.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Population  22,000. 
20  miles  W.  from  Alexandria,  24  E.  from  Turin. 
Trade  com,  wine,  and  silk. 

ASTI'PULATE,  1      To   contract,    to    consent  or 

Astipui^'tion.    J  agree  to.     See  Stipulate. 

And  there  appoynted  hym  by  \m  preny  couomtII  to  be  ex- 
amined. In  whiche  examinacion  he  nothinge  denyed,  bat  wysely 
and  aeriously  did  attijndate  and  agree  to  all  thinges  layed  to  hya 
charge,  if  he  were  in  any  of  thetm  culpable  or  blame  worthy. 

Haii.    Henry  VIL 

I  do  by  my  royal  authority,  confirm  to  persons  of  monastical 
religion,  and  by  the  consent  and  astipulation  of  my  princes  and 
peen  do  establish  and  consign  to  them  that  monastery. 

Bp.  Hall.     Polemical  Works,  p.  187. 

TOL.  XYIII. 


Shortly,  all,  but  a  hateful  Kpicimis,  hare  astipulated  to  this   AST! PU* 
truth  :  and  if  some  fancied  a  transmigration  of  souls  into  their     LATE. 

bodies ;  others  a  passage  to  the  stars,  which  formerly  goremed  

them ;  others  to  1  know  not  what  Elyaian  fields ;  all  have  pitched    AS'IX)N. 
Upon  a  separate  condition.  Bp.  Hail.    Devotional  Works,      i  . 


ASTLEY,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a  curacy  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  i^lO.  Chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  288.  Poor's  rates, 
1803,  ^300.  18*.  2d.     4i  miles  W.  from  Nuneaton. 

Abtley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  sSS.  I3s.  4d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1801,  697. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  ^370.  12*.  4^4.  at  Hs.  9d.  in 
the  pound.     It  is  5  miles  S.  from  Bewdley. 

Astuby,  Abbots,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a  curacy, 
not  in  charge.  Population,  in  1801,  740.  Poor's 
rates,  in  1802,  ^^364.  4*.  &d.  at  4*.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  2^  miles  N.  from  Bridgenorth. 

ASTOMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Arach" 
nidof,  order  Accra,  family  Microphthira.  Generic 
character — ^mouth  inferior,  almost  obsolete,  no  obvi- 
ous palpi,  nor  instrument  for  sucking  nourishment. 
Parasitic. 

ASTOMELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera,  family  Inflate.    Latrbille. 

ASTON,  Blank,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
£6. 12*.  Ad.  Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  Population,  in  1811,  247.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  2*.  in  the  pound,  ^137.  6*.  2d.  4  miles 
N.  E.  from  North  Leeds. 

Aston,  Botterell,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^.  Is.  0^(2. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
1811,  194.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  5*.  in  the  poundj 
5^186.  19*.     8^  miles  S.  W.  from  Bridgewater. 

Aston  Cantlow,  or  Cantelupe,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  a  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £9.  9*.  7d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist.  Population,  in  1811,  744.  Poor's  rates, 
1803,  at  12*.  in  the  pound,  a^80.  4|  miles  N.E. 
from  Alcester. 

Aston,  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
rector}',  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £93.  6s.  l(^d. 
Patron,  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  652.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  6*.  in  the  pound,  ^611.  6s.  lOd.  4^  miles 
E.  from  Aylesbury  -,  2J  W.  from  Tring. 

Aston,  Eyrb,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  the  parish 
of  Rowel,  a  curacy  not  in  charge.  Population,  in 
1811,  112.  Poor's  rates,  1803,  at  l*.3d.  £45.  13*.  llrf. 

Aston,  Flamville,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £^33.  12*.  8|d. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Hard  wick.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1811,71.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  1*.  6d.  in  the  pounds  ^133. 12*.  Id.  2|  miles 
£.  from  Hinckley. 

Aston,  Trigham,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £7-  7s.  Id. 
Population,  in  1811,  471.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
3*.  in  the  pound,  £90A.  13*.  7id.  6^  miles  £.  from 
Ross. 

Aston  in  the  Walls,  or  Aston  le  Waleys,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  a  rectory,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  £9.  9*.  7d.  Patron,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard. 
Population,  in  1811,  191.    Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
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ASWii  3t.  lOd.  ift  the  pounds  £2\3. 1^.  9^12.  IS  miles  5.  W. 
from  Dayentiy ;  7J  N-  frona  Banbury. 

Aston,  Nobth,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
a^6. 10».  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population, 
in  1811, 258.  POor*s  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  in  the  pound, 
jf969.  il«.  Sd.    ^  miles,  S.  E.  lirom  Deddington. 

Aston,  Rowant,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a  dis- 
charged rectory,  with  the  chapel  of  Stoken  Church, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £16,  ISs.  1  Id.  Patron, 
the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pkiul. 
Population,  in  1811,  807-  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
€t.  3d.  in  the  pound,  3^497.  3s.  3$  miles  S.  £.  from 
Tetsworth. 

Aston,  Sandford,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^12.  I6s.  Ojrf. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
1811,  76.  Poor's  rates,  in  1808,  at  3*.  3d.  in  the 
pound,  i684.  3*.  6d.  8  miles  W.  from  Wendover  5 
4  £.  from  Thame. 

Aston,  Sombrvillx,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^S^.  3s.  4d. 
Patron,  Lord  Somerville.  Population,  in  1801,  87. 
Poors  rates,  in  1603,  at  1*;  ^d.  in  the  pomid, 
5689.  13*.  lllrf.  6  miles  N.  E.  from  Winchester; 
4j  S.  fh>m  Evesham. 

Aston,  Stbeple,  in  the  county  of  Cfcrfbrd,  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £16.  2s.  8jrf. 
I^tron,  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter.  Pt^ation,  in  1811,  440. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  lO^d.  in  the  pounds 
^194.  6s.  4d.    4  miles  S.  from  Deddington. 

Aston,  Tiaoto,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  a  rectory, 
Valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^10. 125. 1 1  d.  Ptetron, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  3^4.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  7*.  in  the  pound,  jf  3^.  11*.  3.  3  miles  S.  W. 
from  Wallingford. 

Aston  upon  Trknt,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £99,  IBs.  Church 
dedicated  to  AH  Saints.  Pbpulation,  in  1811,  1382. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  8*.  in  the  pound,  sSSlO.  Bs. 
6^  miles  S.E.  from  Derby. 

Aston,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a  vicarage,  va- 
lued in  the  King's  books  at  sS^l.  4s.  9§rf.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  «ter  and  St.  Paul.  Population,  in 
1811,  14,366.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  45.  6d.  in 
the  pound,  ^4288.  155.  lid.  ^  miles  N.  £.  from 
Birmingham. 

Aston,  or  Whttb  LAones  Aston,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  rf6.  17*.  S^d.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Baptist.  Population,  in  1801,  266.  Poor's 
rates,  in  1803,  at  6s.  6d.  £191.  195.  9d.  5  miles  E. 
from  Worcester. 

Aston,  in  the  West  Riding  county  of  York,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  sSl2.  ISs,  2§d. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Church  dedicated  to 
All  Saints.  Pbpulation  in  1811,  601.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  35.  8d.  in  the  pound  sSSOS.  135.  7|d.  6 
miles  S.  from  Rotherham. 

Aston,  Abbots,,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King*s  books  at  j£6.  7'*  1  Id. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  James.  Population,  in  1811, 267.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  25.  6d.  in  the  pounds,  £393.  6s.  B^d.  5|  miles 
N.  from  Aylesbury. 


Aston,   in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  disdiarged  ASTON, 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £2,  I3s.  4d.        — 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.    Population  in  1811,     ^^12" 
S3.   Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  45.  in  the  pound,  rf47.  y^ 
IS5,  6d.  11  miles>  N*  from  Leominster  and  4,  S.  W.        ^^^^^ 
from  Ludlow. 

Aston,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  a  rectory  valued 
in  the  King's  books,  at  sSZ6.  Us.  8d.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  403.  Poor's 
rates,  -at  6s.  in  the  pound,  in  1803,  4^349.  175.  3^ 
miles  S.  E.  from  Stevenage. 

ASTO'NE,  ^     A.  S.  Stunian,  to  stun.   Fr.  £5, 

AsTo^NT,  [tonner,  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt, 

Asto^nixdnkss,    rappal }  to  abash,,  put  out  of  coun- 
Asto^'nying,       Jtenanccj  also,  to  stonny,  to  bc- 
numbj  or  dull  the  senses.    Cotgrave. 

But  ncthdes  howc  that  it  wende. 
He  drad  Itym  of  his  owne  soime. 
That  nwkrtli  hym  wcU  tfat  more  ««#mm. 

6«fcf«r,  CoH^  Am.  book  ri* 

No  wonder  is  thoagb  thai  she  he  ofAmMf, 
To  see  so  gret  a  gtst  come  in  tfial  place. 
She  never  was  to  non  swriche  gcstes  woned, 
For  which  she  loked  with  fill  pale  face. 

CAaucer.    The  derie's  Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 

Then  Daniel  called  Belthasar,  being  anuaed,  spake  not  almost 
of  an  hour  (he  was  so  attonnetl  that  the  hynge  began  tu  awake  him 
oute  of  his  trowblous  cogitscions  and  heuye  mynde. 

The  Xxpoeiciame  of  Daniei  ky  Joye. 

And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  tike  cas 
Of  the  goddesM  daMeren  iwt  and  ring. 
And  fimrth  she  went,  and  nmde  a  vanishiiiir* 
For  which  this  Emelie  aslomed  was,. 
And  sayde  ;  what  amounteth  this,  alas ! 

Chaucer.     Tfte  Knighiet  Tale,  Tol.  i.  p.  93. 

And  anoon  alle  the  puplc  seyifgc  Jhesus  wss  attonyed  and  the! 
dreddcn,  and  thci  renoynge  gretten  him.    Wielif.  Mark.  ch.  ix. 

Immediaiely  ensued  such  a  derknes,  y*  the  kycnge  &  ail  y<  were 
about  hym  were  w*  it  greatly  astonyed,  and  aferde  ;  in  so  moche 
y*  the  kynge  lost  y«  use  of  reason,  and  went  from  hynxselfe  more 
than  two  yeres  foUswyBge.  ^abyam. 

And  the  lord  shal  smite  thee  with  madnes,  and  with  Mlndnes, 
and  with  dvAmytn^  of  heart.         SemevmBiUe.    Deuferpmomie. 

Then  adrancetk  he  himseUe  unto  the  first  entrie  01^  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  all  goodly  to  bee  seene,  amongst  those  that  would  no 
point  fight,  but  shewed  their  hackes,  he  10  bent  his  sword  and 
target  in  their  Terie  faces,  resolute  to  encoootpr  witii  them  hand 
to  hand,  that  even  with  his  wonderfuU  hardines  and'lncredibU  cour 
nge  he  asiomed  and  amazed  his  enemies.  HolUnuTa  Lixy. 

The  Oiptain  of  the  Heloto,  with  a  blow  whose  TioliBnce  grew  of 
fiiiy,  not  of  strength,  or  of  strength  proceeding  of  fury,  struck  Pila- 
dius  upon  the  ude  of  the  head,  that  he  reeled  astonied., 

Sidney's  Arcadia. 


Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 


The  fatal  trespass  don  by  Eve*  amaz'd, 
Aetvnied  stood  and  blank,  whUc  horror  chill 
Rait  through  his  yeias,  and  all  his  joyats  relax'd. 

Milton* 9  Par.  Lost,  book  iz. 

All  these  surrounding  him,  aU  imradiag  him,  all  discharging 
themselTSS  upon  him  ^  would  it  not  oMtona  a  ssind  so  pure  ?  would 
it  not  wound  a  heart  so  tender  and  fuU  of  charity  ? 

Barrow's  Sermons. 

ASTtXNlSH, 

Asto'nishedly, 

AsTo^NisHiNG,  ^    See  Astons. 

Astonishingly, 

Asto'nishment, 

Achates  half  astonyst  stude  hi  afflwy,  " 

With  fere  and  ioy  smylsn  baich  war  thay. 
And  langit  sair  to  sehaik  handes. 

Boughn,  Eneados,  book  i,  p,  29. 
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TOUND.  A6^#  153^,  /wewy,  ch.  ii. 


Xitke  stag  thAt  gas'4^  I  was  ama/fly 
And  k  «  stranger  taking. 

I  «m  wic  ▼neA  f»r  lh«  liwt  of  the  dangbtcr  of  a^  people  s  i 
amlMMR,  Md  ai<ooiii*irm  hati»  taken  me. 

Gmww  AA/f,  Jeremiah,  di.  viXi 

Wwi^tiitf  Ihy  snwM^ew  OS  jwlreoebed  not  Ihe  purposed 
iMue^ftiiiaaeinBe,  and  otfiwUaMf/y  waited  for  the  success  ?  wm 
It,  that  thot^h  Judas  were  mcsre  huitj,  yet  Malchus  was  more  uo^ 
periondy  cmeL  6p»  Hutfa  CoMempUKtion*. 

;  ■  But  all  sat  mute^ 

POnderiag  ^le  danger  with  deep  thoughts-;  «iid  eocb 
In  4itiio^'«  oonot^nanoe  lead  faia  omu  diaenay 
j/MuHiahi  MUHn'M  Pm.  Coti^  hook  ii. 

«— — ^— ^-— ^^"— "-•  Pmoea»  JNiuiiuite4p 
Womo»,  Ae  flour  of  heor'n,  onoe  yoon,  aowJoa^ 
If  8uckMf««a&fliea/  as  this  can  aeiae 
£tenud  splits.  Milton* »  Par,  Lorty  book  V 

He  nnqm^  he  jwvea,  aU  meaiu  in  vun  he  triea, 
"Wita  rage  inflam'^  oMtowUKd  with  surpriie. 

Dryden**  VW.  Geo.  4. 

7^  Stmctnie  of  the  parts,  the  design  and  harmony  of  &e  whole, 
win  be  matter  of  perpetual  tutonitkment,  and  ought  io  he  a  motive 
ID  themoBt  deraot  adoniion  of  ^Ihat  supreme  and  incomprBboBr 
able  Bciog ;  of  God»  the  maker  and  preaenrer  of  the  univeiae. 
BoUngleohe's  Ewtgf  on  Uvman  Knowledge. 

Kb  (Sataa'a)  loaming  upon  the  frontienof  ^  crealaan between 
that  maaa  of  matter^  which  was  wrought  into  a  worldj  and  that 
shapelesa  unform*d  heap  of  materials,  ^hich  stin  lay  in  chaos  and 
confiaioD,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  anoniahingly 
great  and  wild.  Spectator,  No.  31&. 

He  oi^oiiiad  Ike  man  to  koep  aeovet  te  atiomiskintr  minole  he 
had  mon^bt*  mud  Jie  ooamandod  him  to  comply  n^th  the  ituun^- 
tion-of  JiliMea.  Portetu'e  Lecturei^  yoL  i, 

VEkum?9  plan  did  not  admii  anyobaracters^  but  most  of  those 
wlwm  he  baa  introduced  are  formed  and  diaoiminated  with  con- 
summate propriety.  .Satan  vi  ationUhingfy  superior  to  all  other 
fiends.  Beattie'o  Modem  Seienee,  .vol.  iL 

With  swift  recoil  the  long-man'd  conrsen  thrust 
Ibe  chariots  back,  ^1  tboding  woe  at  hand ; 
And  ef'iy  efaariotsor  mioniek*d  saw 
¥itee,  that  fiidl'd  not,  iUumkialing  the  blows 
Of  Bdois*  son  by  Pallas  kindled  there. 

Cowper's  Iliad,  book  XTiii. 
Jlstoniskmeni  is  Chat  state  of  the  soiil,  in  vHlich  all  its  motions 
aie  smq^ended,  with  some  degree  of  horror. 

Burke  on'ihe  ^kitlimeandiBoa»aifi<L 
I  woaM  flMt In  thy  aon*«  hwt>awfiil  konr, 
I  conid  as  nvely  tereea  him 'from  the«deaih 
Xhat.lhioatanahim,  aaaoon  he  shall  •receive 
Arms  of  such  splendour,  .that,  by  thousands  aeei|, 
They  shall  excite  oMionUhmeftt  m  all. 

Cowper*s  Iliad,  bodk  xviii,  p.  347; 

ASrrORGA,  a  -town  of  Spsdn  situated  on  the  river 
Tuerto,  and  17  leagues  from  Leon.  It  stands  on  a 
sligbt  eminence,  surrounded  ^y  a  fertile  tind  most 
beautiful  country,  and  contains  four  parish  churches^ 
two  cfhqpels,  aiid  two  religious  houses.  It  formerly 
disputed  the  nuikdf  ciypitalofthe  Asturias  with'Oviedo, 
but  the  question  was  decided  cm  Astorga  being  de- 
clared a  part  of  l^eon  ;  and  it  is  now  only  the  chief 
place  in  a  small jnarquisate,  created  in  1465.  It  is  the 
see  of  .a  bishop,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Com^ 
posteRa.  liong.  tf*  25'  W.  lat.  42°  82'  N. 
JkST&VKb,  \  'Tooice  (vol.i.  p.  471 )  considers  "the 
J^BTd'TTKD,  ado,  J  advei^  Abound  to  be  the  past  parti- 
djJle  'Bttmmi  (Estonncd)  x>f  the  Trench  verb  Estonner 


(now  written  Eicmier)  to  astonish.    But  the  more  •     AS- 
tiiuiie(Va«^deriv«lioa  perhaps  IS  finomtiievefb^lMe,   TOUND. 

Atte  laste  myd  a  denekaz  me  smot  hvm  to  grounde  KHAN. 

la  >e  kmede,  )«t  he  lay«  and  ^de  u  miounde.  ^^^^^^i^ 

fi,  iflomceeter,  p.  299. 
Aiidbf  Iheae4hys«i»  ir«ameAe  passe,  4bat  as  vjeU  the  S)octoi^ 
with  whom  he  dUpoted,  as  also  y«  parties  that  stood  round  about 
imd  wer  witnesses  of  the  nfofi  disputacion,  wer  verai  muchf 
astouned.  Udal,  Luke,  cap.  ii. 

And  Tdth  this  word  she  fell  to  ground 
Aswoune,  and  there  «he  laie  aetomid. 

Gomor,  Gmi.  Jm,  \*  4> 

■  ■  ■  ■  Now  they  lye 

OKwrelii^  and  pvostrate  on  yon  hint  of  §at. 
As  wejere  while,  suttounded  and  amaz'd, 
yio  wonder^  f&ll'n  such  a  pernicious  highth. 

Miton'e  Par.  Lost,  book  i 
These  though.ts  may  startle  well  but  not  aetsntnd 
The  ▼irtuous  mind,  that  over  walka  attended 
By  a  strong-ttding  chao^plon,  Conadeaoe. 

Miton'e  CowMt,  hook  2X9'  . 
At  fin^  heacd  adlenm  thvo*  the  veige  of  hea¥en 
The  tempest  gvowls  $  but  as  it  nearer  comes 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightning's  flash  a  laifer  curre,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds.  Tkomsosf*  Saasmar. 

ASTRA'BADj  more  correctly  Astera^'ba'd,  a  smaU 
territory,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name^  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea^  separated^  on  the 
souths  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  Damegh&n  and 
Bist&m  ;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Aster^  and  on  the 
.east^  by  Jorjkn.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  air  is 
Infected  with  pestilential  vapours  from  the  marshes. 
The  town  has  S^OQO  houses,  a  good  harbour,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  silks  and  cottons.  Otter  and  Wahl 
take  it  for  the  Sideris  of  Pliny  ;  and  the  river  Aster^ 
which  runs  dose  to  the  town,  for  the  river  of  the  same 
name  j  but  Mannest  thinks  the  Aster  is  the  Mazeras 
of  the  ancients.  Rennel  places  Aster&b&d  in  lat.  S6^ 
50°  N.  and  54°  5'  E.  (See  Hanway's  TraveU,  i.  9?, 
Otter's  Voyage,  i.  191.  Wahl's  Vorder  und  Mittel  Asien^ 
p.  .355,  761.  Pliny,  lib.  16.  Ptolemy's  Geograph,  Man- 
nest, iv.  435.    Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Perse,  453. 

ASTKAKHAN,  a  government  or  vice-royalty  of 
the  Russian  empire.  It  was  anciently  an  independent 
Tatarian  sovereignty,  but  was  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  a  Russian  province  by  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasi- 
liovich  in  1554^  and  now  forms  a  distinct  province, 
named  after  its  principal  city  j  having  been  separated 
from  that  of  Caucasusi,  in  which  it  was  formerly  in- 
cluded. It  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Boundaries 
the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  gren^ 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Caucasus,  Saratov^  Orenburg,  the  country  of 
the  Kirgiz  Tatari^  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  ci-devant 
Persian  provinces  of  D^histkn  and  Lergist^n.  Its  area 
contains  12,568  square  geographical  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  from  300,000  to  400,000^ 
It  extends  from  east  to  west  about  600  geographical 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  'about  520.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Kalmuk  and  Astrakhan  Steppes  or  plains, 
the  former  lying  between  the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  -the 
latter  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Kuma,  Whidh  stcetcih 
.as  far  as  that  river.  The  dliinate  is  rather  hot  than  Climate. 
cold,  for  the  thermometer  rises  in  the  summer  months 
to  158°  (Fahrenhdt)  :  but  the  nights  are  cold,  and  the 
dew  very  copious.  'The  ice  is  usually  strong  enough 
to  bear  at  the  end  of  November,  and  is  not  melted 
again  till  February.  The  melting  of  the  ice  is  followed 
?2 
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by  violent  storms  of  cold  wind ;  but  as  soon'as  they 
^  cease  spring  advances  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  a  few 
days,  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  is  changed.  The  summer  is  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  so  necessary, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  induced  to  neglect  agriculture, 
and  trust  to  the  neighbouring  countries  for  a  supply  of 
grain.  This  government  is  separated  from  that  of 
Kazan  and  the  Kozaks  of  the  Ural,  by  a  branch  of  the 
Uralian  chain,  which  stretches  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  the  only  line  of  hills  in  this  province.  They  are 
naked  and  barren,  having  no  wood  but  a  few  shrubs, 
and  are  called,  "  the  common  hills."  The  rest  of  the 
government  is  one  continued  level.  The  principal 
rivers  in  this  government  are,  besides  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural,  the  Akhtuba,  running  parallel  with  the  Volga, 
the  Manich,  great  and  little  Uzen,  the  Kuban,  the 
Kuma,  lost  in  the  summer  months  in  the  sands,  the 
Terek,  the  Malkaand  the  Sula.  The  air  in  the  Steppes, 
along  the  Caucasian  lines,  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 
At  a  distance  from  the  stream  the  soil  becomes  salt 
and  barren,  and  is  covered  with  drifting  sand.  There 
are  several  salt  lakes  such  as  the  Bogdo,  Basinskog, 
Grazno^,  Kobilikha,  &c. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Terek, 
the  soil  is  fertile ;  but  the  saline  clays  of  the  steppe 
are  very  unproductive.  The  salt  marshes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  afford  abundance  of  plants  fit  for  making 
kelp ;  and  the  Steppes,  while  they  retain  the  winter 
moisture,  many  useful  vegetables,  such  as  wild  aspa- 
ragus, horse-radish,  capers,  &c.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  Volga,  rhubarb  and  liauorice  are  plentiful,  and 
the  extract  from  the  root  of  the  latter  is  prepared  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  city  of  Astrakhan.  The 
sea-rose,  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  is  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  nutritious  by  the  Hindds  of  As- 
trakhan. Its  flowers  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  give 
an  essential  water  which  has  the  scent  of  amber.  The 
shrubs  of  the  Steppes  are  cherries,  sloes,  dwarf  al- 
monds, and  capers.  Near  the  river  there  are  the 
willow,  alder,  birch,  ash,  poplar,  elm,  and  oak  -,  the 
beech  also  on  the  Kuban  :  but  no  large  woods.  The 
fruit  trees  on  the  Volga  and  the  Terek,  are  Tatarian 
mulberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  quinces  and  vines  :  and  on  the  latter  there 
are  also  figs,  almonds,  wild  olives,  Spanish  chestnuts, 
pomegranates  and  Cornelian  cherries  (Comus  mas.J 
which,  when  pickled,  taste  like  olives.  Silk,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  are  plentiful ;  and  the  gardens  produce  all 
the  common  roots  and  herbs  in  abundance.  The 
Hedysarum  gyrans  is  often  found  wild,  and  dried  as  a 
substitute  for  tea ;  it  has  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  a 
very  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  pasture  is  often 
excellent,  and  much  cattle  is  reared.  Want  of  wood  ren- 
ders game  scarce  :  but  antelopes,  foxes,  hares,  ground 
hares,  a  peculiar  species  of  squirrel  (perhaps  the  pola- 
iotiche  of  Bu£fon.)  And  musk-rats  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Bustards,  pheasants,  pelicans,  partridges,  and 
moor-game,  with  large  flocks  of  migratory  birds,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  are  common.  The  Caspian, 
and  the  rivers  running  into  it,  abound  in  excellent  fish ; 
particularly  in  sturgeon  3  and  the  fishery  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  Sea  and  rock-salt,  natron,  epsom-salt, 
salt-petre-earth,  bitumen,  and  mineral  pitch,  are  also 
an  abundant  source  of  wealth  to  Astrakhan.  The  salt 
is  collected  from  natural  reservoirs  in  the  districts 


in  which  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  it.     The  water  ASTRA- 
is  evaporated  in  summer,  and  leaves  a  thick  crust,  in    '^AN. 
which  culinary  salt    commonly,    and  Epsom    salt,  ^*— ^>fc'-^ 
more  rarely,  predominates.    The  lake  Bogdo,  near 
Astrakhan,  which  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  fur- 
nishes the  best;   and  576,748  pud    (each  weighing 
40  pounds)  are  annually  delivered  into  the  crown 
warehouses.    Gauber-sal  and  magnesia  are  also  ob- 
tained from  the  products  of  some  of  the  Astrakhan 
salt-works.    There  is  a  rock  of  salt  called  Chapchachi 
in  the  Steppe  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and 
also  other  beds  of  rock-salt :  but  they  are  not  worked. 

The  population  of  this  vice-royalty  is  composed  of  Populatioi 
individuals  from  a  great  number  of  different  nations  : 
Russians,  Kozaks,  Tatars,  Kalmuks,  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  &c.  The  military,  public  officers, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens,  are  Russians, 
The  garrisons  on  the  Ural,  consist  of  Kozaks,  derived 
from  those  of  the  Don.  They  choose  all  their  officers, 
except  their  commander,  the  hetman,  or  ataman, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  emperor.  The  Tatars  are, 
excepting  a  small  number,  nomad  tribes,  continu- 
ally encamped,  and  consisting  of  about  8000  families 
of  the  Noghais,  and  1000  of  the  Kundorov  and  Kizil- 
b^h's,  from  Persia.  The  Kalmuks  are  of  the  Derbet 
tribe,  and  live  in  their  encampments  between  the 
Volga,  Don,  and  Kuma.  They  have  about  12,000 
families,  and  feed  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  Steppes  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Kuma.  They  per- 
form military  service  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes,  are  fol- 
lowers of  BuddOia  in  religion,  and  are  governed  by  their 
own  chiefs.  They  are  mild  and  intelligent,  but  in- 
continent and  addicted  to  dishonesty.  Besides  these 
different  tribes,  there  are  Armenians,  Greeks,  Geor- 
gians, (Gruzinians,)  Bukharians,  Khivinzians,  and 
Hindiis,  in  considerable  numbers,  constantly  inha- 
biting the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Europeans  who 
are  generally  to  be  found  there.  Some  colonies, 
established  on  the  Terek  and  Kuma,  in  1781,  cul- 
tivate grain,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silk.  The  number  of  their 
villages  amounted  to  d3  in  1796. 

Pasturage  and  fishing,  as  was  before  observed,  Occupa- 
are  the  two  great  objects  of  productive  industry  in  tiona. 
this  vice-roysdty.  Besides  the  cattle  before-men- 
tioned, buffaloes,  asses,  goats,  and  the  zatgak,  a  kind 
of  wild  goat,  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Pastu- 
rage is  the  only  occupation  of  the  wandering  tribes ; 
and  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep>  which  are  of  the  broad- 
tailed  breed,  furnish  the  most  Important  article  of 
their  clothing.  The  cattle  are  generally  housed,  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  Horses  are  bred  in  great  num- 
bers, and  some  of  the  rich  Kozaks  have  as  many  as 
from  one  to  five  hundred':  the  Noghais  have  occa- 
sionally as  many  as  2000.  The  honey  of  this  pro- 
vince is  celebrated  for  its  aromatic  flavour  j  and  the 
k&spt!lze*s,  or  water-melons,  which  sometimes  weigh 
thirty  pounds,  form  a  common  article  of  food  in  the 
autunanal  months,  and  are  sent  even  to  Petersburgh. 

It  is  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga  that  the  fishery  Fbheries. 
of  Astrakhan  is  followed  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the 
fish  principally  sought  for,  are  the  two  kinds  of  stur- 
geon {acq)€nser  siurio  and  huso,)  shad  (clupea  alosa,) 
sterlet  and  sevriuga  {acipenser  ruthenus  and  stellatus,) 
salmon,  and  surmullet.  Some  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  trade,  employ  as  many  as  120  men,  and  have 
a  large  number  of  bams  and  out-houses,  near  the 
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fishermen's  tots,  for  preparing  the  roe  to  make  caviar, 
drying  the  isinglass  (the  hladders  of  the  huso  or  bel- 
^  lugaj  and  keeping  their  tackle.  Spring,  autumn, 
and  winter  are  the  seasons  when  the  fish  approach 
the  coast ;  and,  with  a  favourable  wind,  one  company, 
commonly  takes  from  16  to  20,000  large  fish.  The 
fishery  on  the  Volga  is  now  open  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  its  banks  :  that  on  the  Ural  is  the  private 
property  and  chief  occupation  of  the  Kozaks  esta- 
blished there,  who  pay  a  moderate  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege.  The  mouth 
of  the  Yemba,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Caspian, 
is  visited  by  700  ships  from  Astrakhan,  in  spring, 
and  300  in  autumn,  who  bring  back  about  700 
sevriugas  each.  Other  merchants  of  Astrakhan  carry 
on  a  fishery  for  sturgeon  in  the  mouths  of  the  Per- 
sian rivers  ;  for  the  Persians  make  no  use  of  that  fish, 
and  a  profit  is  thus  gained  of  more  than  130,000  rubles 
{JS26,O0O  nearly.)  The  Russian  fasts,  during  which 
no  meat  is  allowed,  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
year,  so  that  the  fishery  is  an  unfailing  source  of  occu- 
pation and  profit.  That  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga 
alone  has  been  calculated  to  yield  the  following  re- 
turns: 

Ftsk.         Value,  Bladder9.Vakie.  Caviar.     Vaiae. 


Belugas  103,500 

Stw^ecm         302,000 


Rnblet. 
258,750 
392,600 


776    46,560 
933    51,315 


578,000  1806  108,360 


Pod.  Ruble*. 

10,350  35,225 

22,920  80,220 

90,700  317|450 


^  So  that  the  whole  amounts  to  1,868,480  rubles 
(iS373,696,)  and  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  all  the 
fish  caught  in  this  sea :  the  profit  on  the  rest  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million  of  rubles 
(^£200,000.)  Distilleries,  tanneries  of  common  Rus- 
sia and  morocco  leather,  shagreen,  soap,  silk,  and 
woollen  manufiftctories,  are  the  other  commercial 
establishments  carried  on  in  this  province. 

(See  Tooke's  Russia;  Petri  in  Ersch's  Encyclop. 
Rytschkov's  Topography  of  Astrakhan ;  Moscow,  1774, 
(in  Russ.);  Friebe  Russlands  Handel,  vol.  iii.3  Sch^- 
fer's  Besckreibung  des  Russischen  Reichs,  vol.  ii.;  Pallas, 
Georgi,  Krashenikov's  Travels,  and  Georgio*s  other 
works  ;  Storch*s  Picture  of  the  Russian  Empire,  7th 
V0I.5  Falk  and  Gmelin*s  Travels;  Chutkov  on  the 
Russian  Trade,  20  vols.  4to.;  Pleshcheyer's  View  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  1790  5  Makinovitz*s  Gazetteer  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  6  vols,  (in  Russ.) ;  Guldenstadt's 
Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  Petersbugh,  1787 ; 
Ismailov*s  Ditto,  (in  Russ.) ;  Herrman's  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Russian  Empire,  4  vols-) 

Astrakhan,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
(originally  called  H&j^  Terkhkn,  hence  the  Giterchan, 
or  Ginterchan,  of  the  middle  ages,)  in  E.  long. 
48^  a'  15''.  N.  lat.  46°  21'  12".  One  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  contains  nearly  4,000  houses  and  more  than  70,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  third  town  in  the  empire.  It 
is  placed  on  a  hill,  in  a  long  narrow  island,  in  the 
Volga  about  30  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  is  surroimded  by  swamps,  which  are 
very  unh^thy  in  spring.  It  lies  on  the  low  side  of 
the  river,  just  where  it  begins  to  divide  into  different 
branches.  The  town  itself,  without  including  the 
suburbs,  is  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  flew  remains  of  former  times,  and  the  houses 
are  baUt  principally  of  brick  and  sand-stone.    The 


eminence,  called  Hare's  Hill,  is  the  principal  place  in 
the  town,  and  contains  the  old  Tatar  castle,  or  kreml, 
and  the  fielo!-Gorod,  (white  tower,)  built  by  the 
Tzar,  Michael  Feodorovich,  now  in  ruins.  Here  also 
is  the  cathedral,  archbishop's  palace,  public  offices, 
main  guard,  arsenal,  and  powder  magazine.  Bel- 
gorod, which  adjoins  the  kreml,  on  the  same  hill, 
is  2510  feet  long,  1440  feet  broad,  and  71 10  feet  in 
circumference.  The  city  has  four  gates,  but  its  walls 
are  completely  in  ruins.  A  smaU  ill-built  suburb, 
nn  the  north  side  of  the  kreml,  is  separated  from  it, 
by  the  little  outlet  of  the  Volga,  called  Kutumova, 
on  the  right  bank  of  which,  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens*  houses  are  placed. 
The  streets  are  not  all  paved ;  they  are  also  much 
exposed  to  inundations.  Between  the  kreml  and 
the  canal,  close  to  the  Volga,  is  the  dock-yard; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Tatarlan  and  Armenian 
suburbs  (Slobods,)  and  barracks  for  the  troops. 
Among  the  houses  of  the  Armenians,  there  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  convent.  The  Exchange,  where  ships 
from  the  Caspian  unlade  and  land  their  goods,  is  not 
far  from  St.  Nicolas's  Gate,  and  opposite  to  it  is  the 
haven  for  vessels  coming  down  the  river.  The  Slo- 
bod,  called  Bezrodnaya,  and  the  Tatarian  colony 
Tzarevo,  are  a  little  farther  off,  and  are  not  considered 
as  suburbs.  There  are  about  100  vineyards  within 
the  circuit  of  these  suburbs,  30  of  which  belong  to 
the  crown :  a  school  for  the  artillery,  a  bank,  and 
court  of  justice,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Troitzkoi 
convent ;  and,  in  the  Belograd,  the  Spasso-preobra- 
shenski  convent,  two  parish  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  b&zkr  for  the  Armenians  and  Hindtis.' 

The  variety  of  nations  and  religions  brought  toge- 
ther here,  is  astonishing.  This  is  manifested  by  the 
number  and  difference  of  the  places  of  worship. 
The  total  of  them  is  57  :  23  Russian  churches  of  the 
Greek  communion ;  27  Tatarian  mosques,  churches, 
and  temples ;  4  Armenian ;  2  Roman  Catholic  ; 
1  Lutheran  ;  and  1  HindOi  temple.  There  is  a  hand- 
some hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  consisting  of  a 
body  and  two  wings,  built  of  stone ;  and  six  monas- 
teries. Besides  the  trades  and  manufactures  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  there  are  several 
dyeing-houses,  brick-fields,  tallow-candle  manufacto- 
ries, one  iron-fbundery,  and  many  looms  for  weaving 
linen,  veils,  and  sashes.  The  morocco  leather  manu- 
factured here  is  most  esteemed,  next  to  the  Turkish ; 
and  the  red  is  more  expensive  than  the  yellow. 
Great  activity  is  always  kept  up  in  the  dock-yardi 
There  is  also  an  establishment  for  rearing  silk- worms, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  Astrakhan  and  KizUaer  are, 
to  the  southern  provinces,  what  Petersburgh,  Arch- 
angel, and  Riga,  are*  to  the  northern  and  western  ; 
and  are,  moreover,  the  great  entrepdt  for  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  European  goods  are 
brought  either  by  water  from  Petersburgh,  or,  on 
sledges,  by  land  from  Moscow,  and  are  shipped 
across  the  Caspian,  or  conveyed  to  Mozdok,  in  Mount 
Caucasus.  The  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade, 
of  whom  there  are  1200  Russians,  eighteen  to  twenty 
Tatars,  sixteen  Armenians,  seventy-five  Hindi!^,  and 
many  foreigners  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  em- 
ploy 250  vessels  of  different  tonnage.  More  than' 
half  of  the  whole  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Armenians.  Business  is  transacted  principally 
after  vespers^  on  account  of  the  excessive  hei^t  in  the 
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manner  montbg.  Many  of  the  Rnsnan  meRteiits 
ape  idup-ownerg,  and  •employ  tJieir  <v«ssels  io  trading 
▼oyages  to  Persia^  Khiva,  or  Bukh^u^  or  carr3dng 
stores  to  Kiz1a»r«  and  salt,  for  the  crorwm,  to  the 
towns  on  the  Vol^  The  rent  of  their  cellars  and 
warehouses  is  also  a  source  oif  burge  profit.  The 
Hindil  merchants  generally  quit  their  native  conntry 
St  an  early  age,  setting  out  with  a  small  capital, 
wluoh  they  soon  increase  foy  trade,  on  ihexr  way 
through  Tatary  And  Persia ;  and  they  make  enormous 
profits  by  letting  the  Tatars  of  Astrakhan  have  their 
goods  on  credit  for  an  exorbitant  interest  3  so  tliat 
tfafe  latter  are  always,  like  too  many  of  our  country- 
men in  India,  over  head  and  ears  in  their  debt.  Many 
possess  a  capital  of  above  100,000  rubles  (j620,000.) 
lOhey  are  not  entered  in  any  of  the  public  registers, 
and  only  pay  twelve  rubles  amwaUy  to  the  crown,  for 
tkk&r  shop  in  their  b&zhr,  which  is  within  the  large, 
square,  wooden  building,  w3iich  they  inhabit.  Tliey 
meet  every  morning  and  evening,  after  having  bathed 
in  the  Volga,  to  perform  their  devotions. 

The  imports  tfrom  Persia  and  Bukfa^ok  are  very  con- 
siderable. They  consist  in  raw  silk,  about  ISO^OOO  lbs. 
yearly,  wool,  dyed  woollens,  madder,  galls,  mo- 
rocco leather,  chintzes,  dyed  linens,  silks,  gauzes, 
small  carpets,  counterpanes,  frankincense,  bezoar, 
naphta,  rice,  deer-skins,  lamb-skins,  Circassian  cloth, 
tulups  (pelisses),  mountain-honey,  tobacco,  cotton 
gowns,  Persian  peas,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  figs, 
pomegranates,  'Olives,  oil,  saffron,  dried  peaches, 
and  spices.  The  exports  are  not  so  considerable,  And 
fiottsist  almost  entb«ly  in  foreign  manufectures ; 
such  as  velvet,  >cochineal,  satin,  plush,  linen,  and 
other  woven  articles,  sugar,  (Russia-leather,  iron, 
tlyeing  substances,  glass,  coral,  steel  and  iron  waves, 
metal  utensils,  iinrouglit  gold  and  silver,  wax,  soap, 
trinkets,  alum,  quick-silver,  vitriol,  sal-^ammoniac, 
&c.  More  ships  come  from  Manghishlak  and  the 
other  port/  of  the  Caspian  to  Astrakhan,  than  are 
despatched  from  thence.  The  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  have  been  already  enumerated 
above.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  Cas- 
pian on  one  side,  and  the  Volga,  navigable  for  more 
than  1^00  miles,  on  the  other,  Astrakhan  only  ranks 
among  the  tliird-rate  commercial  towns  in  Russia ; 
this  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  continued 
interruptions  of  the  intercourse  with  Persia, — a  dis- 
advantage which  has  now  ceased  ;  but  the  distance 
from. any  (European  port  is  an  evil  which  will  always 
be  felt.  It  is  not  only  by  sea  that  the  trade  at 
Astrakhan  is  carried  on  :  caravans  often  arrive  by 
land  from  Bukh&rii  and  Khiva.  The  Indian  trade 
alone  puts  from  6  to  700,000  rubles  (d^lSO  to  140,600) 
in  circulation  annually.  The  silk-manufactures  em- 
ploy from  8  to  400,000  (agt>G  to  80>000.)  The  sup- 
plies sent  to*  the  Caucasian  lines  along  the  Terek, 
from  4  to  ^00,000  (^100  to  1Q0;000.)  The  prices 
of  all  internal  produce  are  low,  e.  g.  rye  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4  rubles  per  chetvert,  wheat  4  or  5  rubles, 
barley  8  or  3|  rubles  -,  beef  4  or  6  kopeks  per  lb. 
(l^d.  to  U.)  ',  fish  9  or  3  kopeks  per  lb. ;  wood  4  to 
S  rubles  per  cubic  fathom,  &c.  Foreign  goods  are, 
«0  »may  be  supposed,  excessively  dear ;  e.  g.  sugar 
eo  to  80  kopeks  (9f .  to  99.6(2.)  per  lb.;  and  other 
articles  in  proportion.  A  gymnasium,  a  theological 
«emin8ry,  and  the  botanic  garden,  are  the  only  lite-> 
vary  instiHitiom  at  tfan  place. 


The  ancient  veaidence  of  the  T£aikr  Shhns  was  six 
geographioal  miles  above  the  present  site  of  the  city, 
in  a  higher  and  more  healthy  situation.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  time  of  its  origin,  or  of  its 
condition  before  the  13th  century,  when  William  de 
Rubrugnis  found  it  a  village  without  any  fortifications ^ 
but,  at  the  dose  of  that  c^itury,  it  attracted  the 
notice  oi  Timur,  as  a  considerable  emporium  for  the 
trade  with  India  and  China;  and  it  was  completely 
ruined  by  him.  it  was  still  a  mere  village  when 
Josi^ihat  Barbaro  saw  it  in  the  I5th  ^oentury  -,  but 
Ambrosio  Contareni,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  found  a 
considerable  trade  in  rice  and  silk  earned  on  there, 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  century.  It  supplied  Russia 
with  salt,  which  was  conveyed  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Okka  to  Moscow ;  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  Persia,  it 
became  a  'considerable  commercial  town  under  its 
Tatar  rulers.  The  conquest  of  it,  by  the  T^ar  Ivabl 
Vaaihavich,  in  1554,  was  therefore  very  advantageous 
lo  itnssia,  as  it  gave  her  the  command  not  ooly  of 
the  Volga,  but  also  of  the  Caspian  Sea.;  an  advan- 
tage of  which  her  sovereigns  then  felt  the  value,  and 
which  they  have  >not  neglected  to  improve.  (The 
authorities  referred  to  in  this  article  are  the  same  as 
those  cried  etbcrve.) 

ASTHMA,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  -or,  according  to  some  authors,  of  Astrasus, 
king  of  Arcadia,  by  Aurora.  She  was  the  Goddess  of 
Justice,  and  lived  on  the  earth  durii^  the  golden 
age;  but  the  wickedness  of  mankind  drove  her  to 
Heaven  again  in  the  iron  age  that  followed,  when 
she  was  placed  among  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  or  Erigone.  She 
was  however  the  last  of  the  deities  who  jetired  from 
the  earth. 


KiiAN. 

ASTRAN- 
TU. 


—————  ct  virgD  cade  madentes, 
Ultima  ccelestum,  terras  Aatrsa  reliquit. 


Ovid. 


ASTBAGAL,  the  moulding  which  separates  the 
shaft  of  a  column  from  its  capital,  originally  perhaps 
to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  two  parts,  and  since  by 
way  of  ornament.  In  ancient  architocture,  the  astrar 
gal  is  in  the  form  of  beads  of  various  shi^s ;  in  the 
modem,  it  is  frequently  covered  with  leaves,  flowers, 
and  sometimes  even  fruits  of  various  sorts. 

ASTHAGALUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  Diadelphia,  order  Decandria,  Geneidc  charac- 
ter. iiCgumen  two-celled,  more  or  less  gibbous  ^ 
seeds  in  two  series.  A  beautiful  and  interesting  genus. 
English  name  milk-vetch.  The  well  Imown  sub- 
stance gum  tragacanth  is  a  product  of  several  species 
of  Astragalus. 

Ji,  Tragaeantha.  Shrubby,  petioles  spinescent, 
leaflets  eUiptic,  hoary  peduncles,  with  about  four 
flowers,  of  the  same  length  with  the  leaves,  teeth  of 
the  calyx  ovate.    A  native  of  the  south  of  France. 

The  ji.  Verm,  however,  has  been  said  to  produce 
l^e  greater  part  of  the  tragacanth  of  commerce.;  it  is 
a  native  of  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Persia.  Olivier 
-who  discovered  this  plant,  states,  that  the  gum  is 
produced  also  from  other  species.  It  is  formed  on 
the  trunks  of  these  plants,  from  the  month  of  Ju^  to 
the  end  of  September.    See  Gun. 

ASTRANTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  daas 
Pmtandna,  order  Digyma,  Generic  character.  Pte^ 
tial  involuora,  lanceolate,  spreading,  equal,  long» 
oolouredj  -flowers -mostly  abortive.;  aefida/rugOM. 
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This  genus  belongs  to  tte  natural  order  UmbeiUita; 
it  possesses  more  beauty  than  most  of  this  tribe. 

ASTRAP^fiUS,  in  Zoology r  a  g«nus  of  insects,  of 
,  the  ovAet  Cbkoj^era,  faiatilj  SkiphyUnti ,  distinguished 
ftom  tha  otliev  genefa.  of  this  fiuaily,  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  polpi  in  aa  aknost  sacuriform  articulation. 

ASTRAUNGED.  Used  by  Udall.    SeeEsraAHoa. 

Yoa  WW  fUmUastnumftdioamibe  tide  md  felowahip  of  the 
iitdoii  of  Jvwes,  fiito  iritaiM  haawMA  to  he  peculyariye  pro- 


ASTRAL.    Aitmged,  Past  partidple  of  the  A.  S. 
verb,  MtrtBgan,  to  stray,  to  scatter;     Tooke,  i.  468. 

The  Tsgodlyare  fimwaxde^  eaeiL  from  thdr  mother's  WKnliCi 
....»«»f  atthey  bebocBO^  they  go  «  tiraye  and  speaiu  lyes.       % 


If  thoQ  be  faUen  from  the  way  of  tmth,  come  thereto  afrayne  and 
them  aitsale;  ifdioa  be  gone  ««r«9r,  ooim  to-y*  ftdde  againe, 
&  the  ahepheaid  Chrlat  diaU  aane  tbee. 

The  WkaU  Warkes  of  Tyndal. 

ffasteocryday,  beweeh  thy  God  oa  kaee. 
So  to  Sxwt  thy  atagg'ring  ateppea  alway  ; 

That  he  whieh  euery  secrete  thought  doth  see, 
fifay  holde  thee  in,  when  thon  wonldst  goe  aUra$fi 

Yon  laboor  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  hmrt  that  contant  riirit  xensbi; 

And  I  the  whUe 

Will  ait  and  amile. 
To  see  you  spend  jour  time  in  vain. 

Gforge  Wither t  in  ZlSi,  T.  L 


I  walk  unseen 


ASTRI'CT,  V. 
AwwvaTcT,  aij^ 

AsTBI^CnON', 

AsTaf^cnvB, 
AsTai^Noa, 

ASTBI^MOENT,   V. 

Aara/NCxiTT,  a^/* 


ASTRO- 
LABE. 


On  the  d^  smooth-shaven  green; 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Bifing  near  her  higfaeafe  noon ; 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Thxoojrh  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 

Milton's  ItPenseroso. 

Chace  from  onr  minds  the  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow : 
And  lest  our  feet  shou'd  step  astray, 
Vrc^ett  and  gmde  ua  in  the  way. 

Drydem's  Femi  Crsaiar^ 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  sway. 
No  longer  I  roam  in  eonjectaxe  fiailom  ; 

80  bceaka  en  the  tnurdler,  finnt  and  astray^ 
The  hng^t  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  monu 

Beattie,     The  Bermit, 

ASTREA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  claas  Polypi, 
order  V^^amA  Geaerk  charaeter  5  eoral  stony,  fixed^ 
coBgioiBerate,  encmsting  other  marine  bodies^  or 
aggr^ated  into  a  subgloboee  noass  ;  the  vipget  sur- 
face coly  covered  with  orbicular  or  siybangvlar,  kunel* 
lated,  sessile  stars. 

The  Astreae  were  cfrntprehended,  with  many  other 
genera,  uader  the  liniwan  genus  Madrepora }  which, 
in  the  system  of  Laniarck,  forms  the  section  of  kaaael* 
lated  corals. 

Attrmgo,  aairicttant  eUrin^, 
tgvmty.  to  straiten  ;  frooft  ad  and 
Istrmgo,  (of  unsettled  etymo- 

To  make  strict  or  strait,  to 
I  tighten*  to  draw  tight  or  close  -, 
I  to  bind,  to  contract. 

jfsthctkot  may  be  found  in 


serp^t,  oauU  not  lag  lurk  la  malicious  hartes,.  nor  yenemoua  ato-  ASTRICT. 
mackes,  but  in  conclusion  she  must  (acoor^qg  to  her  nature) 
appere  &  shew  herself.  Hall,    Edward  VI, 

The  moister  any  thins  ia,  the  softer  also  it  is  found  to  be .  sem*  ^ 
blaby,  given  it  ia  to  cold,  to  astringe  and  cengjeal :  it  foDoweth 
therefore  of  necesaity,  that  whatsoerer  Is  moat  astriet  and  con- 
gealed, aaia  the  tmth,  ialikewiae  the  ooldeat. 

Holland^s  P March's  Morals. 

Being  sodden,  It  ia  asirictive,  and  will  alrangthen  a  weake 
atomadte )  and  eaten  raw,  it  bindetfa  the  beUy,  and  atayeth  the 
kafce.  Holland: 8  Pliny,  book  is. 

The  naked  bnrancheaandlmnchas  wherevpoa  these  were  grsfeo 
have  an  astrietive  Tertuck  M  book  zxiii. 

Among  those  medidbea  whieh  the^  call  stypth^  or  astrmg^eni, 
there  Is  not  a  better  thing  than  toboile  Ihe  root  of  thia  biacU^ine 
biamble  to  the  thirds;  aud«  namely, to  make  a  collution  therewith 
to  waaii  the  caokem  or  sores  breeding  in  the  mouth. 

Id,  bookxziy. 

For  asirictwn  prohibiteth  dissolution :  aa  we  see  generally  in 
medicines,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do  inhibit  putcefactmn : 
and  by  the  same  reason  of  astringtncy,  some  small  quantity  of  oil 
of  yitraol  wiU  keep  fresh  water  long  from  putrifying. 

Bacon* s  Natural  History*. 

So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the  witness ;  yet  hence  will 
not  foOow  any  dirine  asirietion  more  than  what  is  subordinate  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  n^ain  good  of  either  party. 

MilUnCs  Prose  mrks,  p.  182,  r.  I 

Do  n>t  the  words  astringent,  narcotic,  epispastic,  caustic,  and 
innumerable  others,  ttgnify  quditiea  of  bodies,  which  are  known 
only  by  their  effects  upon  animal  bodies. 

Beid^s  Bnfuiry. 

Astringents,  in  Materia  Medico,  BtKh  remedies 
as  counteract  relaxation  in  the  solids  of  the  body. 
Intemaliy,  they  are  used  to  prevent  all  immoderate 
evacuations  3  externally,  they  are  called  styptics,  and 
areen^loyed  in  hsemorrhages,  bruises,  strains,  and 
inflammation.     See  MAVsaiA  Msmca,  Division  ii. 

ASTRIDE,   1       On   stride,    on    straddle.      See 

ASTRA^DDLB.  J   StRIOE  and  STRinOLE. 

Andyet  fiir  all  that,  rode  astride  on  abeaat. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  ob  three  legs  I  protaat 

Cotton's  Poems,  p.  725. 


ASTROIT.    Gr.''A<rt/iov,  attar. 

Aa  touddng  astreites,  manie  make  great  account  of  it ;  and  such 
as  have  written  more  diligently  thereof,  doe  report,  that  Zoroaatea 
has  highly  commended  it,  and  toM  wonders  thereof  in  art  magicke. 
Hollands  Pliny,  book  xzxvii. 

The  little  osiroiiM  donbtfril  race. 

For  starry  rays,  and  pencil'd  shades  admir'd. 

Jago*s  Poems. 


ijioth  Cotgrave  andBuUiSkar. 

Aa  icr  beyng  SdoMd  m  a  slralte  plaoe,  wil  by  ferce  Vtlsr  his 
fcsw,  9t  aay«  comrae  of  water  astrieUd.h,  ktted  wil  flow  9t  bnat 
oat  in  oontinnaQce  of  tyme :  so  thys  cftcard  crocodryle,  &  subtile 


A^STROLABE, 

A^&TROLABRE 
A^STROXiABY 


From  aarrip,  a  star,  and  Xa/jifiavw, 

ti^e. 


The  firste  partre  of  this  treatise  shaH  rehearse  the  figure,  and 
the  membres  of  thine  astrolaby,  bycanse  that  thou  shalt  hane  the 
greater  knowing  of  thyne  owne  instrument. 

Chaucer.     Astrolabie,  f.  262.  c.  1. 

For  I  have  ben  toward  the  partica  of  Braban,  and  beholden  the 
aairolabre,  that  the  sterre  that  is  clept  the  traosmontayne,  is  53 
degrees  higke.  ^iV  John  Maundeville, 

She  sende  for  hym,  and  lie  came, 
With  hym  bia  astrolabe  he  name; 
With  pointes  and  circles  mevueiloos, 
Whiche  was  of  fine  gold  predooa* 

Gower,    Con,  Am,  book  n. 
Liir'd  T^ho  now,  struck  with  thia  ray  which  shone 
More  bright  i'  th*  mom,  than  others  beam  at  noon. 
He'd  trice  his  astrotahe^  and  seek  out  here 
Whatnew  star  'twas  (fidj^d  our  heodapheiv. 

Dryden.     On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 
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Astrolabe,  in  Jstronomy,  any  instrument  where- 
with  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  taken. 
Hipparchus  is  said  to. have  been  the  first  inventor  of 
these  ',    and  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  on  that  account 
with  religious  horror.     Idemque  ausus  rem  etiam  Deo 
improbam,  an  numerare  poterit  stelUu,  ac  sydera  ad  nomen 
expingere,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37,     From  Ptolemy's  descrip- 
tion^ Almagest,  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  the  ancient  instruments 
of  this  kind  must  have  resembled  armillary  spheres. 
He  was  the  first  who  changed  their  figure ;  and  by  a 
projection  on  a  plain  surface,  produced  what  is  called 
a  planisphere.    The  sea  astrolabe  is  a  nautical  instru- 
ment once  used  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea,  but  now 
generally  superseded  by  Hadley's  quadrant.     It  con- 
sists of  a  large  brass  ring,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  graduated  limb  crossing  it,  to  which 
is  affixed  a  moveable  index,  turning  upon  a  centre, 
and  carrying  two  sights.     When  turned  to  the  sun 
so  that  the  rays  pass  through  both  these  sights,  the 
edge  of  the  index  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  graduated 
limb. 


ASTROLOGY, 

astbo^locser, 
Astrolo'gian, 
astrolo^gick, 
astrolo^gicall, 
astrolo^gicallt . 


From  atrrijp,  a  star,  and  Xc^w, 
'  I  say,  I  discourse. 
>►     Astrology    appears    to    have 
been   used  by  old   writers  as 
I  synonymous  with  astronomy. 


Ah !  my  heart,  lier  eyes  and  she 
Have  taught  thee  new  astrology. 
How  e*cr  lore's  native  hours  were  set. 
Whatever  starry  synod  met, 
Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 
If  pour  love  shall  live  or  die. 

Cratkmw,  in  Chalmers, 

The  sixth  and  the  sevinth  of  these  sevin  sages 
Was  Stypio  and  $ithero,  as  thes  word  attrotages 
Was  simame  to  them  hoth  aftir  their  sciences ; 
For  of  attronomy  sikcrlich  the  cours  and  al  the  fences, 
Bothe  they  kaowliit  wele  enonghe,  and  wer  right  sotil  of  art. 
Poems  imputed  to  Chaucer,    Merchant* s  Second  Tale, 

In*  ame  hut  a  Iciide  compUatonr  of  the  lahour  of  old  astrohgienSf 
and  haue  it  translated  in  mine  English  only  for  thy  doctrine,  and 
with  this  swerd  shal  I  sleae  enuy. 

Chaucer,    ^ttrolabie,  fo\.  262,  c.  I, 

Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels ;  let  now 
tho  astrologers,  the  starre  ghasers,  and  prognnsticators,  st&d  up, 
and  sane  thee  from  these  things  that  shal  come  upon  thee. 

Geneva  Bible.    Isaiah  xlvii.  13. 

Atlas,  the  son  of  Libya,  (or,  as  some  say,  the  ^gyptums,  and  as 
others,  the  Assyrians,)  invented  astrologie. 

Holland's  Pliny,  book  vU. 

The  above  named  astrologers  affirmed,  that  a  man  could  not 
possibly  passe  the  space  of  90  degrees  from  the  ascendent,  or 
erection  of  his  nativities,  (which  they  call  anaphoras),  and  that 
«ven  tliis  course  through  the  degrees  of  three  signes,  is  many 
times  interrupted  and  cut  short,  either  by  the  opposition  and 
encounter  of  some  wicked  planets,  or  by  We  maligne  aspects  of 
them  on  the  sunne.  Jd,    lb. 

It  may  be  to  good  purpose,  to  set  downe  and  prescribe  certun 
rules,  by  the  scale  and  square  whereof  astrologicail  observations 
may  be  examined;  that  what  is  fruitful  may  be  retained;  what 
is  frivolous,  rejected. 

Bacon,  On  Learning,    By  Wats,  1640. 

But  Chancer  was   likewise    an  astrologer,  as  were   Virgil, 


Horace,  Persius,  and  Manilius. 


2>ryden's  Pre/,  to  Fables, 


The  Marquess  of  Huntly  was  in  the  king's  mterests ;  but  would 
not  join  with  him,  though  his  sons  did :  astrology  ruined  him  ; 
he  believed  the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him. 

Bishop  Burnetts  Hist,  of  his  Own  Timis,  r,  L 


On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds  ; 
Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning, 
The  worth  of  astrologie  learning. 

Butler's  Hudibras,  part  i.  can.  ilL 

Since  God  did  not  make  them  (the  stars) ,  nor  any  thing  else  in 
the  world,  singlv  for  themselves  alone,  but  also  to  contribute  to 
the  publick  good  of  the  universe,  their  physical  influence  seeming 
inconsiderable,  they  knew  not  well  what  else  could  be  worthy  of 
them,  unless  it  were  to  portend  human  events.  This  indeed  is  the 
best  senoe  that  can  be  made  of  astrological  prognostication ;  but 
it  is  a  business  that  stands  upon  a  very  weak  and  tottering,  if  not 
impossible,  founda^n. 

Cudworth't  Intellectual  System,  c.  1. 

I  liave  long  considered  the  gross  abuse  oi  astrology  in  this 
kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  matter  with  myself,  I  could 
not  possibly  lay  the  fault  upon  the  art,  but  upon  the  gross  impos- 
tors who  set  up  to  be  the  artists. 

Swift,    Predictions  for  the  year  1708. 

More  wonders  typical  impress  the  sky. 
Then  e'er  was  trac'd  with  astrologie  eye ! 

Brooh,    Man  of  Lowe's  Tale,  modernized. 

Astrology,  an  art  of  which  one  of  its  greatest 
professors,  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  gives  the  following  definition  3  ''  which 
teaoheth  by  the  motions,  configurations,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  signs,  stars,  and  celestial  planets,  to  > 
prognosticate  of  the  natural  effects  and  mutations 
to  come  in  their  elements,  and  their  inferior  and  ele- 
mentary bodies.*'  Quadripartite,  i.  1.  In  this  earliest 
sense  of  the  word.  Astrology  and  Astronomy  are  the 
same :  latterly,  they  were  widely  separated ;  Astrology 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  natural  and  judiciid; 
by  the  first,  sundry  operations  of  nature,  as  changes 
of  the  weather,  8tc.  were  predicted :  by  the  second, 
moral  events,  and  the  destinies  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals were  just  as  confidently  foretold. 

The  cultivatorsof  judicial  Astrology  {ATroteKeafiariKti, 
fMAvtiKri,  r^ev^&kiaKifji  boasted  much  of  its  antiquity. 
Adam,  they  said,  received  it  directly  from  God,  and, 
by  it,  foreknowing  that  the  earth  was  twice  to  be 
destroyed,  once  by  fire  and  once  by  water,  and 
desirous  to  communicate  this  information  to  his 
posterity,  he  engraved  characters  declaratory  of  it 
upon  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone. 
The  brick  pillar  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  -,  the  pil- 
lar of  stone,  as  Jbsephus  relates,  (i.  2.)  was  still  exist* 
ing  in  his  days  in  Syria.  Seth  learned  this  art  from 
Adam ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Abel,  Cain,  Enoch,  Noah, 
and  Nimrod,  were  all  expert  Astrologers  :  the  lives 
of  the  Antediluvian  patriarchs  having  been  prolonged 
to  a  duration  of  many  hundred  years,  purposely  in 
order  that  they  might  have  time  to  bring  their  know- 
ledge of  Astrology  to  perfection.  Abraham,  in  his 
migration  from  Chaldsa,  brought  the  art  with  him 
into  Egyptj  and  hence  it  flowed  first  to  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Latins ;  although  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  Carians,  the  Magi,  and  the  Arabs,  all  claim 
the  merit  of  its  propagation. 

In  imperial  Rome,  Astrology  was  held  in  great 
repute,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  "  Do 
you  wish,"  says  Juvenal,  in  his  sublimest  satire, 

" ttttor  haberi 

Principis  angusta  Capreamm  in  rupe  ledentis 
Cum  grege  Chaldao  ?" 

It  was  firom  Thrasyllus,  the  origin  of  whose  influ- 
ence over  his  master  is  so  finely  related  by  Tacitus, 
{Annales,  vi.  21.)  that  Tiberius  acquired  U&e  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  foretell  to  Galba,  when  he  was 
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only  consul^  *'  Thou  too,  Galba,  shall  some  day  taste 
the  sweets  of  empire^*'  tJius  alluding  to  his  late  and 
brief  possession  of  sovereignty.  When  Claudius  was 
dying  from  the  effects  of  Locusta's  poison,  Agrippina 
cautiously  dissembled  his  progressive  illness  ;  nor 
would  she  announce  his  decease  till  the  very  moment 
arrived  which  the  astrologers  had  pronounced  fortu- 
nate for  the  accession  of  Nero,  {Ann,  xii.  68.)  although 
the  ambitious  mother  had  been  warned  from  the  same 
source  that  her  own  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  her  sons  enthronement.  "  If  he  reigns^"  said  the 
Chaldseans,  ''  he  shall  kill  his  mother.  *'  I^et  hdm 
kill  me,'*  was  the  reply,  *'  so  that  he  but  reigns.*' 

Augustus  had  discouraged  this  empty  science,  by 
banishing,  astrologers  from  Rome ;  but  the  favour  of 
his  successors  reeled  them ;  and  though  occasional 
edicts,  in  subsequent  reigns,  restrained,  and  even 
punished  aU  who  divined  by  the  stars  \  and  though 
Vitellius  and  Domitian  revived  the  edict  of  Augustus, 
the  practices  of  the  astrologers  were  secretly  encou- 
raged, and  their  predictions  extensively  believed. 
Doinitiah  himself,  in  spite  of  his  hostility,  trembled  at 
their  denouncements.  They  prophesied  the  year,  the 
hour,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  3  and  agreed  with 
his  &therin  foretelling,  that  he  should  perish,  not  by 
poison,  but  by  the  dagger.  On  the  evening  of  his 
assassination  he  spoke  of  the  entrance  of  the  moon 
into  Aquarius  on  the  morrow.  **  Aquarius,**  he  said, 
''  shall  no  longer  be  a  watery  but  a  bloody  sign  $  for  a 
deed  shall  there  be  done,  which  shall  be  the  talk  of 
all  mankind.**  The  dreaded  hour  of  eleven  approached. 
His  attendants  told  him  it  was  passed,  and  he  admitted 
the  conspirators  and  fell.  (Suet,  m  Dom,  16.) 
'  Adrian  was  by  turns  a  believer  in  and  a  persecutor 
of  Astrology.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  astrological 
diary,  and  to  have  prognosticated  his  own  death  with 
correctness ;  and  in  his  days,  and  those  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  the  art  received  great  accessions  from 
Ptolemy.  Under  Gordian,  Censorinus  wrote  his  tract 
De  die  NaiaU,  which,  though  treating  mainly  on 
astrology;  is  valuable  for  much  collateral  information 
afforded  by  it.  Vossius  is  perhaps  a  partial  witness, 
for  he  himself  was  a  Philomath.  It  is  a  little  book 
of  gold,  he  says,  in  one  place  {de  sdent.  Math.  34.)  ; 
and  in  another,  it  is  a  most  learned  work,  and  of  the 
highest  use  and  importance  to  chronologers,  since  it 
corrects  and  determines  with  great  exactness  some 
principal  aeras  in  pagan  history. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  venerable  Bede  and  his 
distinguished  scholar  Alcuin,  are  said  to  have  pursued 
this  mystic  study.  In  that  immediately  following, 
the  Arabians  revived  and  encouraged  itj  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Almaiman,  the  Mirammolin,  in  the 
year  827,  the  fierfoKif  4Tvvr^i9  of  Ptolemy  was  trans- 
lated imder  the  title  of  Almagest,  by  Al.  Hazen  Ben 
Yusseph.  Albumasar  added  to  this  work,  and  the 
astral  science  continued  to  receive  new  force  from 
the  labours  of  Alfraganus,  Ebennozophim,  Alftura- 
gius,  and  Geber. 

The.  wise  Alonzo  of  Castile  hna  immortalised  hlmr 
self  by  his  scientific  researches  5  and  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctors,  who  arranged  the  tables  which 
pass  under  his  name,  were  convened  from  all  the  ac- 
cessible parts  of  civUized  Europe.  Five  years  were 
en^ployed  in  their  discussion ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  400,000  ducats  was  dis- 
bursed in  the  towers  of  the  Alcazar  of  Galiana,  in  the 
VOL.  xvni. 


adjustment  and  correction  of  Ptolemy's  calculations.  ASTRO- 
Nor  wasU  only  the  physical  motions  of  the  stars  which    l^GV. 
occupied  this  grave  assembly.    The  two  cabalistic  vo-  ^^^'"^^ 
lumes,  yet  existing  in  cypher,  in  the  royal  library  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  hand 
of  Alonzo  himself,  betoken  a  more  visionary  study;  and 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  against  his  orthodoxy, 
which  were  thundered  in  his  eats  on  the  authority  of 
Tertullian,  Basil,  and  Bonaventure,  the  fearless  mo- 
narch gave  his  sanction  to  such  masters  as  practised 
truly  the  art  of  divination  by  the  stars  -,  and  in  one. 
part  of  his  code  enrolled  Astrology  among  the  seven 
liberal  sciences. 

Of  the  early  progress  of  astrology  in  England  little 
is  known.  Bede  and  Alcuin  we  have  already  men-* 
tioned  as  addicted  to  its  study.  Roger  Bacon  could 
scarcely  escape  either  the  contagion  of  the  art,  or  else 
the  imputation  of  it  3  if,  in  truth,  he  was  incredulous  3 
and  his  imprisonment  was  owing  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Stuarts 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  astrology 
among  us.  Then  Lilly  drank  the  doctrine  of  the 
magical  circle,  and  the  invocation  of  spirits  from  the 
Ars  Notaria  of  Cornelius  Agrippa }  and  used  the  form 
of  prayer  prescribed  therein  to  the  angel  Salmonoeus ; 
and  entertained  among  hisfieuniliar  acquaintance  the 
guardian  spirits  of  England^  Salmael  and  Malchidael,* 
{MerUn  Anglicus,  1647-)  His  ill  success  with  the 
divining  rod  induced  him  to  surrender  the  pursuit  of 
rhabdomancy,  in  which  he  first  engaged ;  though  he 
still  persevered  in  asserting  (and  the  assertion  is  not 
among  the  lowest  proofs  of  his  shrewdness,)  that  the 
operation  demanded  secresy  and  intelligence  in  the 
agents,  and,  above  all,  a  strong  faith,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  work. .  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
had  given  him  permission  to  search  for  treasure  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  On 
the  western  side  the  rods  turned  over  each  other  with 
inconceivable  rapidity ;  yet,  on  digging,  nothing  but 
a  coffin  could  be  discovered.  The  man  of  art  retired 
to  the  abbey,  and  then  a  storm  arose  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  west  end  of  the  church,  extinguished 
all  the  candles  but  one,  (and  this  burned  djmly,)  and 
made  the  rods  immoveable.  Lilly  succeeded  at  length 
in  charming  away  the  demon ;  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  make  another  experiment  in  that 
species  of  divination. 

His  first  tutor,  Evans,  a  debauched  Welsh  parson, 
had  already  initiated  him  in  astrology ;  and  after 
seven  or  eight  weeks*  study,  he  had  been  able  to  set 
a  figure  perfectly.  Of  this  he  had  given  a  public' 
specimen,  by  intimating  that  the  king  had  chosen  an 
unlucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scotland,  in 
;i633.  The  library  of  a  second  Evans,  who  far  ex- 
ceeded the  first,  having  accidentally  come  into  the 
possession  of  our  astral  tyro,  determined  his  future 
leading  study ;  and  henceforth  he  became  a  professed, 
astrologer. 

Few  disciples  of  Sidrophel  have  done  more  than 
Lilly,  to  establish  the  justice  of  the  hs^d  words  which 
the  learned  knight  and  physician.  Sir  Christopher. 
Heydon,  who  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  has 
objected  so  much  to  as  used  by  his  antagonist  Mr. 
Chambers.  Mr.  Chambers  says  all  Astrologers  are 
damned,  that  they  are  worse  than  witches,  waggling 
wits,  giddy  pates,  juggling  jacks,  coggling  figure- 
flingers,  paltry,  ignorant  wizards,  stable  keepers  of 
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ASTRO*  Augeas,  foul  dung  keaps,  Babylonical  supersiitioils« 
LOGY.  Balaam's  asses^  sons  of  ditch  drabs,  and  confederates 
of  the  Devil.  He  adds,  with  eqiud  mildness,  that 
Aeir  mother  was  a  Hittite,  that  the  magistrate  who 
refuses  to  expel  Uiem  is  worse  than  an  infidel*  and 
tliat  those  are  happy  who  shall  bruise  their  bones  and 
limbs  against  the  stones.  Lilly,  it  was  clear,  deserved 
as  much  of  these  reproaches,  as  will  fairly  attach  to 
one  who  has  been  well  described  as  a  man  who,  "  by 
dint  of  plain,  persevering,  consistent  unblushing 
roguery,  acquired  a  decent  reputation,  convinced  him*- 
self  that  he  was  honest,  put  money  in  his  pocket;  and 
in  due  time  was  comfortably  buried  under  a  nice  blade 
marble  stone,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  deceased 
virtoe  in  English  and  Latin."  His  n^uery  consisted 
in  susteotation  of  the  triple  character  of  impostor, 
thief,  and  pimp.  His  reputation  arose  from  pro* 
phesylng  alternately  on  the  side  of  the  King  and  the 
Pal-liaraent,  as  the  scale  of  each  inclined.  His  money 
was  made  by  interested  marriages,  by  pensions  for 
furnishing  the  existing  government  with  intelligence ; 
by  presents,  and  by  pupils.  Hb  first  wife  1^  him 
^61,000.  for  six  years  conjugal  service.  His  second 
brought  him  ^500^  but  she  was  extravagant,  and 
spent  more  than  her  portion.  The  parUament  gave  him 
occasional  donations,  and  a  pension  of  j6100.  a-year. 
The  King  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  gold  chain  and  medal 
worth  fifty  pounds,  for  the  honourable  mention  which 
was  made  (k  his  Majesty  in  the  Almanacks  for  the 
years  1657  and  1658 ;  and  after  having  lectured  pab« 
Ucly  on  astrology  for  a  few  years,  we  find  him  ex* 
pending  neariy  ji?4,000.  in  the  purchase  of  estates. 
His  funeral  atchieveaMnts  were  arranged  by  his  sage 
admirer,  Elias  Ashmole,  who  procured  a  Latin  and 
English  elegy  on  his  death,  from  the  afterwards  well 
known  Bishop  Smalridge,  at  that,  time  a  scholar  of 
Westminster  school. 

A  single  anecdote  will  amply  illustrate  Lilly's 
character.  In'  his  Almanack  for  1653,  he  asserted 
that  the  Parliament  stood  on « ticklish  foundation'; 
and  that  the  commonalty  and  the  soldiery  would  join 
together  against  it.  For  this  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  House.  Before  his  appearance,  bowiever,  he  con- 
trived to  have  six  copies  of  the  Almanack  printed,  in 
which  the  offensive  passages  were  omitted.  These  he 
produced  from  his  pocket  at  the  bar ;  contending  that 
they  only  were  genuine,  and  that  the  others  were 
sorreptitibusly  circulated  mider  his  name  by  seme 
enemy  who  sought  to  ruin  him.  This  trick  succeeded. 

Lilly  has  frntiished  us  with  the  portraits  of  some  of 
his  contemporary  fellow  students.  Form«i,  Bredan, 
Bubb,  Hart,  and  Pool.  The  first  is  notorious  for  his 
connection  with  the  detestable  Countess  of  Essex. 
The  second,  who  was  a  dei^ymsn,  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink  -,  hisoimich, 
that  **  when  he  had  no  tobacco  he  would  cut  up  the 
bell  rojies  and  smoke  them.'*  Hie  third  was  pilloried 
for  certain  knavish  practices  in  the  ''  conynge**  ait. 
The  fourth  escaped  the  same  punishment  by  running 
away ;  and  the  fifth  avoided  the  elevation  of  the 
gallows  for  thefl,  by  absconding  in  time.  Yet  these 
were  the  sort  of  men  at  whose  annual  festival  the 
learned  Ashmole  condescended  to  officiate  as  steward, 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  Lilly  adopted  Henry 
Coley,  a  tailor,  as  his  successor;   this  worthy  had 


been  hk  «maniiei^s,  and  traded  hi  propheey  with  ASTRO- 
success  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  master.  LOGY. 

At  the  revolution  astrology  dedioed ;  and  notwiih-  ^'^^y^^ 
standing  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Partridge  then, 
and  those  of  Ebeaeaer  Sibley, which  in  our  own  days  fill 
two  4to  volumes,  the  art  may  now  be  considered  as 
exploded.  The  gnulual  macrdi  of  knowledge  aad 
civilization  has  every  where,  unless  in  the  east^ 
tended  to  extinguish  this  among  otiier  avqierstitiaBS 
by  which  the  blind  anxiety  of  men  sought  to  pene* 
trate  futurity.  There  are  few  believers  lefit  amoiig  ua 
even  in  less  clearly  disproved  Sol  Lunar  V^v*^whw  ;  and 
as  for  the  connection  of  destiny  with  the  stars,  most 
even  of  the  purchasers  of  Moore*s  Alaoanadc  wonld, 
if  pressed  hard,  be  ready  to  admit  die  justice  ^Car« 
dinal  Mazarine's  dying  remark.  When  that  minintrr 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  a  comet  happened  to  appear  ;  atod 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  insinnate  that  it 
was  in  reference  to  his  approadiing  demise.  He  an* 
swered  with  a  manly pleasanltry,  **Memeun,  ia  CamtU 
meftui  trop  d'k<mmeur,** 

We  can  scarcdy  hope  by  «ny  abridgement  of  the 
ponderous  tomes  which  concern  tins  art,  to  enable  oar 
readers  even  to  erect  a  scheme.  It  most  suffice  to 
say,  ia  brief,  that  every  sign  and  planet  in  the  heavens 
was  believed  to  possess  a  virtue  pecnliar  to  itself,  ench 
presiding,  in  the  first  plaoe,  over  some  kingdom^ 
nation,  and  city ;  then  extending  its  influence  to  mt* 
dividuals  j  deciding  their  personal  appearance,  tem- 
perament, disposition,  character,  health,  andfintnae; 
aad  even  infiuencingthe  separate  manibers  and  parts  of 
the  body.  After  this  it  mled  herbs,  plants,  aaimals» 
stones,  &c  ;  snd  all  the  various  productions  of  na* 
tiire.  The  signs  were  primarily  divided  thus :  the 
six  first  were  called  northern,  and  commanding ;  the 
six  last  southern,  and  obeyii^.  Next  they  were  di»» 
tributed  into  four  triplidties,  (so  called  because  tiiree 
belonged  to  each),  fiery,  earthy,  airy,  and  watery. 
Of  these  the  fiery  and  airy  were  said  to  be  mascniiney 
the  earthy  and  watery,  faninine. 

The  planets  by  their  motion  made  several  aspects;, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Conjunction,  when  two 
were  in  the  same  sign.  Sextile,  when  tbey  vpere  ao^ 
distant  from  each  odier^  QuartHe  dO^  Trine  ISOP, 
Opposition,  when  diaaetricaiiy  opposite.  The  remain** 
faig  influential  parts  ^of  the  heaven  were  two,  tha 
Dragoiit  Hmd  cmd  Tcaly  that  is  the  aodes  in  which 
the  ecliptic  is  intersected  by  die  orbit  of  the  ^snete  ; 
and  tte  fori  of  Fortune^  that  is  the  dtstanoe  of  the 
moon's  plaoe  from  the  sun,  added  to  the  dorses  of 
the  asoendant. 

The  v(arious  influences  of  these  heavenly  bodies 
bemg  determined,  it  remained  only,  in  enoh  sqiaiate 
case,  to  observe  their  potttions  at  some  required  mo- 
ment ;  for  upon  this  aad  their  aspect  to  each  other, 
the  resolution  of  any  qnestkm  depended.  For  this 
purpose  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  was  distributed 
into  twelve  parts  or  houses,  by  great  cirdesdrawa 
through  the  intersection  of  the  horizon  aad  mcridiany 
and  cutting  the  equator  in  so  many  equal  parts.  The 
first  house  was  placed  directly  east,  and  the  remainder 
were  colmted  round  in  order  proceedii^  to  the  south 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  To  each  of 
these  houses  was  assigned  some  peculiar  government^ 
according  to  the  scheme  below. 
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This  division  rests  upon  deeper  cabalistic  reasoning 
than  we  caa  Yenture  to  propound.    The  reader  who  is 
amdotts  to  trace  itj  will  find  his  doubt  resolved  in  a 
Tract  hy  Morinus^  entitled^  The  Cabal  of  the  Twelve 
Haute  Astrological,  and  translated  in  Sir  George  War^ 
ton  8  Works,  (p.  189.)     The  remainder  of  the  art 
consisted  in  filling  the  scheme  accurately  by  an  ob- 
serration,  and  then  firaxning  from  it  an  oracular  re- 
sponse.   No  question  was  too  profound  or  too  frivo- 
lous for  the  adept,  and  he  was  equally  certain  of 
proDooncing  right,    (if  he    did    but   know  his  art 
thoroughly),  on  the  fall  of  an  empire  or  the  finding  of 
a  horn  spoon.    IVIore  on  this  important  head  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the    numerous    assertors    or 
opposers  of  the  science.    Among  the  first  may  be 
enumerated  Manilius.    Fabricius  (in  his  Bibl*  Grtec.) 
Vossius  {de  Math.J,  Baptista  Porta,  Campanella,  Sir 
G.  Wharton,  Lilly,  Sir  C.  Heydon,  Henry  CoJey,  and 
Ehenezer  Sibley.     Among  the  last,  Aulus  Gelliua, 
(sir.   1.),    Sextus     Empiricus,     Pious     Mirandola, 
Favorinus,    Barclay, .    (in    his     Argenis),    Varesius, 
Gassendi,  The  Turkish  Spy,  passim,  but  particulaily 
vol.   viil.;   and  Dr.  James  Young  in  his  Sidrophel 
Vcqmians,    The  notes  collected  by  Dr.  Gray  on  Part 
ii.  Canto  3>  of  Hudihras  may  be  perused  also  with  ad<* 
vantage  on  this  subject. 

ASTRCXNOMIZE, 


From  'A^^,  a  star,  and 
*v6/io9,  a  law. 


ASTBO^KOMT, 
ASTBONO^MICK, 

ASTBONO^MICAL, 

AsTBeNO^KICAI.LY, 

ASTBO^ICOMBB. 

Witli  118  ther  was  a  doctoar  of  phuike. 
In  aUtitts  worid  ne  was  Iher  non  liiffl  like 
To  ijpeke  of  pblaike,  and  of  ao^gerie ; 
For  he  waa  gfomidad  ia  mstrommmie, 

Ckmucer.    The  Ffhgue^  v.  i.  p.  18. 

And  wytethe  it  wel,  that  aftra  the  ABdoorea  of  a$tronomye, 
700  furlooges  of  erthe  answeren  to  a  dagrw  of  the  finnament ;  and 
the  bca  87  miles  and  4  forloogea. 

Sir  John  Mmtndevilie. 
Aunnonyau  al  da^  In  here  art  faUleB 
That  wtuka  waned  men  bj Ibro,  what  ahovlde  by  Idle  after. 
The  FistoH  ofPeirt  Plouhman,  p.  890. 


I^aMlraMMMy^Mcamsafrottictestto Jenuakm.  Andieideo,  ASnO- 
where  is  be  that  U  bprun  kyng  of  Jewis  ?  for  we  bay  seen  hit  NOMI2EL 
aterre  in  the  ccat ;  and  we  comen  for  to  worecbipe  him.  — - 

mcHf.    Mathew,  c.  IL        ASTON. 
The  poeta  oMe  In  their  fonde  fiiblea  faine. 
That  mi^ihlie  Mars  la  god  of  warre  and  strife, 
Thsae  mttronomtrt  thinhe,  whoce  Mara  doth  raiflfne, 
Tbat  all  debate  and  diacorde  most  be  rife. 

Gatcoigne, 

Hiongh  there  had  been  no  politic  relations,  this  verv  uatrouo^ 
mdcal  miracle  had  been  enough  to  fetch  them  to  Jerusalem  ;  that 
they  miffht  see  the  man,  for  whose  sake  the  sun  forsook  his  place, 
or  the  shadow  forsook  the  sun. 

/?j9.  HitlL    C—t9mpla*iam,  y.  ii« 

Images  tutromomicatiy  framed  under  eeriaiQ  constellations  to 
preserve  from  setoral  inoonyenienoea,  as  under  the  sign  of  the 
lion  the  figure  of  a  Lion  made  in  gold,  sgaiost  melancliolic 
fancies,  dropsie,  plague,  feyers. 

Bfi.  HalCs  Cases  of  Conscience, 

This  was  also  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  not  very  conversant  in 
astronomical  matters  and  dimensions ;  wlio  can  better  understand 
you,  when  yon  say,  it  ia  so  many  miles  than  so  many  degrees, 
minutes,  or  seconda,  or  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  or  other 
planets.  Derhsm*    Astf^Tkeohgy^  Pr^*  Dit^ourse, 

Tlie  old  asoetick  GhiialiaBS  fmrnd  a  paradise  in  a  desert,  and 
with  littie  conyerse  on  earth,  held  a  eonyersation  in  heaven  % 
thus  they  ustrowmUaed  in  caves  \  and,  though  they  beheld  not 
the  stars,  had  the  glory  of  heaven  before  them. 

Srowtty  Christ  Mor,  ii.  9. 

And,  what  ,was  omtDous,  that  very  mom 
The  sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn ; 
Which,  bv  their  bad  sutromomtr's  aceount, 
That  we^  the  virain  hnlanca  ahoii'd  renoqnt } 
An  iniant  moon  eclipa'd  1dm  in  his  way, 
And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  his  dav. 

J)ryden*s  Hind  and  Panther, 

Why  should  he  halt  at  either  station  ?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstmctive  sky  ? 
Can  he  not  pasa  an  astronomic  line  ? 
Or  doss  he  dread  th'  imaginary  sign? 

Mackmofo,    Creaiion^  book  Um 
The  magi  were  a  set  of  ancient  philoaophers,  Uring  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  worid,  collected  together  in  coUegea,  addicted 
to  the  atttdy  of  astronomy,  and  other  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 

Porteus*  Lectures,  y.  i. 

ASTRUCTIVE,  adstruo,  adstrucium.  Well  opposed 
hy  Hall  to  destructive. 

The  tme  mtthod  of  ChriatisB  practice  is  first  distmotive,  then 
mstructivei  according  to  the  prophet,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
good,  this  our  Apostle  observes;  who  first  unteachcth  us  ill 
fashions,  and  then  teacfaeth  good. 

Bp.  Haire  Worhs,  vdL  y.  p.  2BB. 

ASTRUT,  on  Strut.    See  Strut. 

What  good  caa  the  great  gloton  do  w«  his  bely  standing  astrots 
like  a  taber,  and  his  noil  toty  with  drink. 

Sir  Thus.  More,  fo.  98. 

Turkey-cocks  swell  themselves  greatly,  and  brustle  up  their 
feftthers  astrwt.  Bacon* a  Worhs,  v,  xii.  p.  175. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet ;  aod  ere  long. 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  tUnka 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  hiui. 

Cou'per's  Poatis,     The  Task,  book  y, 

A3TUN.    SeeAsTONB. 

Our  Henry  Hotspur  next,  for  hig^  achievement  meet. 
Who  with  the  thund'ring  noise  of  his  swift  courser's  feet 
Astunn*d  the  earth,  that  day,  that  he  in  Holmdon's  strife 
Took  Douglas,  with  the  Earis  of  Angus  and  of  Fife. 

Dry  ton's  Poly-olbion,    Song  xviii. 

^The  vain  stroke  finom  such  an  height. 

With  such  a  foree  impell'd,  headlong  drew  down 

The  unwiddlf  cham|^ ;  on  the  solid  ground. 

He  fell  rebounding  breathless  and  aHtinn'dt 

His  trunk  extended  lay.  Somervitle,    HohbwU, 
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ASTURA.  ASTURA,  a  small  river  of  Latium^  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  a  town  of  the  same  name^  and  near  it 
Cicero  had  a  villa.  It  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
,  by  the  death  of  the  Roman  orator^-  who^  flying  hither 
at  the  time  of  his  proscription,  was  pursued  by  the 
emissaries  of  Antony,  and  assassinated  whilst  his  ser- 
vants were  bearing  him  in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of 
Caieta. 

ASTURIAS,  two  provinces  of  Spain,  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Asturia  of  Oviedo,  and  Asturia  of 
Santillane,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  ofiiiscay, 
on'  the  west  by  Gallicia,  and  having  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
Asturias  contain  a  bishopric,  668  parishes,  36  reli- 
gious houses,  including  23  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
a  university,  three  colleges,  a  royal  court  of  justice, 
four  cities,  50  towns,  and  three  sea  ports,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  isGijon,  together  with  several  villages; 
the  population  is  about  350,000.  The  whole  princi- 
pality is  in  general  colder  than  the  rest  of  Spain,  owing 
ta  its  lofty  moimtains,  the  summits  of  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  all  the  winter.  The 
temperature  of  the  rest  of  the  year  is  moderate  and 
healthy.  The  hills  are  covered  with  excellent  pas- 
tures, and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  particularly 
of  apples,  from  which  cyder  is  made  in  so  great  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation ;  their  various  species  of  nuts  are  sent  to 
this  country,  and  much  esteemed.  But  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  agriculture  is  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  their  horses  having  been  celebrated  for  strength 
us  early  as  the  days  of  Martial  and .  Silius  Italicus. 
The  Asturias  are  celebrated  in  history  for  having  re- 
ceived Pelayo  and  the  other  Christians  who  escaped 
from  the  Moors  after  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  and  who  protected  by  the  mountainous  country 
around  them,  bade  defiance  to,  and  finally  expelled 
the  invaders,  laying  in  these  provinces  the  foundation 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  for  this  reason  the  Asturian 
nobility  and  gentry  are  possessed  of  some  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
Ancena  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ''  the  illus- 
trious mountaineers,"  from  the  circumstance  of 
Pelayo,  and  his  followers  being  concealed  in  one  of 
its  neighbouring  caverns.  The  province  was  .after- 
wards created  into  a  principality,  and  continues  to 
givQ  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Spain  :  the 
infant  Don  Henriquez,  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile,  being 
the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias,  in 
1388. 

AST.UTE,  Lat. -rfj^tt^iw,  from  the  Gr.  i^rrv,  a  city. 
As  Urbanus,  is  applied  to  those  who  have  the  polished 
manners  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  (UrhiJ ;  so  oitutiu 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  subtilty  and  circumspection  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  city,  (a(m*). 

We  term  tUoae  most  att^e  which  are  most  versute. 

Sir  Af.  Smndy*s  Eu»f  p.  168. 

ASUNDER,  on  sunder.     Sec  Sukdbb. 

Me  ]>ink  els  a  wonder,  bot  be  aalle  do  grcte  wo. 
He  solle  sched  vs  atontUr,  fro  Acres  ii&  we  go. 

R,  Brumne,  p.  174* 

And  til  a  wicked  death  Um  take 
Him  had  leaer  m  wndre  shake 
And  let  all  hu  timmes  a  wndre  rine. 
Than  leaue  hia  richesse  in  his  line. 

Chaucer.     Romant  of  the  Bote,  fol.  141   c  3. 


Jono  let  bende  hir  partie  bowe,  -ASITK* 

The  skie  ware  darke,  the  wind  gan  blow,  .DER. 

The  firie  wi6Uun  began  to  thonder,  *     | 

As  though  the  world  shnld  al  atander^  ASYLUM. ' 
Gower,    C&n.  Am,  book  iii. 

How  rnnch  doth  it  conoeme  us  to  band  our  hearts  together,  la 
8  communion  of  Saints  ?  Our  enemies  come  upon  us  like  a  tor- 
rent :  oh  let  us  not  runne  a  tunder  like  droppes  in  the  dust :  All 
oar  united  forces  will  be  little  enough,  to  make  head  against  this 
league  of  destruction.  Bishop  Hall.    Contempl«tioMs» 

What  kind  of  matrimony  can  that  remain  to  be  ?  what  one  duty 
between  such  can  be  penormed  as  it  should  be  from  the  heart, 
when  their  thoughts  and  spirits  fly  tuunder  as  &r  as  hea^-en 
from  hell  ? 

Milton's  Doctrine  and  discipline  of  Divorce. 
Others  acknowledge,  that  there  is  indeed  moral  good  and  evil ; 
hut  they  want  some  criterion,  or  mark,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
might  Know  them  attsnder, 

W^Ua*lon's  ReUgivn  of  Nature. 
The  columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients,  were 
two  mountains  which  seem  to  hare  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  elements.  Gibbon* s  Roman  Empire, 

There^is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart : 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  nat'ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever*d  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire* 

Cowper's  Task, 

ASWARDBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  rectory 
valued  in  the  Kings  books  at  £li,  4s.  7d,  Patron, 
Sir  T.  Whichcote,  Bart.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Dennis.  Population,  in  1811,  162.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  Is.  8|d.  in  the  pound,  jf  101. 15s.  4^.  S^  miles 
N.  W.  from  Folkingham. 

AswARDBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  discharged 
rectory  valued  in  the  Kings  books  at  £7*  19s.  4|d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Population;  in  181 1, 
59.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  2s;  U,  in  the  pound, 
^43.  Us.  Sd,     4  miles  N.  W.  from  Spilsby. 

ASWEVED,  A.  S.  Swefian,  sopire,  to  bring  asleep. 
See  SwEVYN. 

For  so  astomed  and  asweued 
Was  eneiy  Fertue  in  me  heued. 
Chaucer.     The  House  of  Fame,  book  ii.  fo.  277.  c.  ir. 

ASTWICK,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  a  rectory, 
with  Arlesay,  valued  in  the  King*8  books  at  i€6. 13s.  6d, 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlake.  Population,  in  1811, 
88.  Poor  s  rates,  at  Ss.  7^<f.  io  the  pound,  ii?83. 16s. 
4|  miles  S.  from  Biggleswade,  31  N.  from  Baldock. 

ASTWOOD,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a  vi- 
carage valued  .  in  the  King's  books  at  i£6,  6s.  Sd. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Population,  in  1811,  209.  Poor's  rates,  1803,  at  2s. 
in  the  pound,  ^115. 13s.  6d.  6  miles  £.  from  Newport 
Pagnell. 

ASWOON,  the  past  participle,  Antand,  Atuond 
of  the  verb  Suanian,  Aiwunan,  dejkere  animo;  Tooke,  i. 
471.    But  see  Swoon. 

he  deol  ^t  made  Innogen,  no  tonge  ne  telle  ne  maj 
Heo  cryede  and  wep  with  sorwe  ynow,  and  ofte  yswone  lay, 

R,  Gloucester,  p,  13. 
Tho  shright  this  faueon  yet  more  pitoualy 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  Idl  to  ground  aaon. 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  h|re  lappe  hire  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide,. 
Right  in  hbre  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

Chaucer,     The  Sucre's  Tale,  v,  i.  p.  437. 

ASYLUM,  Ab,  a  prioaHca,  et  trvXtf,  quad  est  spo- 
Hum ;  quia,  eo  qui  cot^gUsent,  hos  spoUare  non  liceret. 
Vossius. 
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ASTLOM.  '  IWipl^oe.  »  fit  ftic  nnaiftoAM  repow, 

H ^1  The  pxl  of  sloth  for  his  a«r/Mn  chose; 

^^^  Upon  a  coiich  of  down  in  these  abodes, 

Sv^une  with  folded  arms.he  thoughtless  nods. 
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FIy  him»  ye  rangers  of  the  rolling  flood! 
Fly  him^  ye  songsters  of  the  warbling  wood ! 
Ye  dwellen  subtenene,  the  tyrant  fly  I 
And  safe  in  yonr  remote  a*y;«w*  lie. 

Brooke* M  Univertal  Beauty,  book  vL 


-But,  noble  dames> 


In  this  asylum  sojourning  awUle, 

IVust  your  own  merits,  and  a  guardian  god, 

Oiover's  Aihenaid,  book  ii. 
Here  th^  (foxes)  bred;  from  hence  they  infested  the  country; 
and  to  this  macceaiible  asylum  they  retreated  in  the  hour  of  alarm. 

Gilpin* s  Tour  lo  the  Lakes, 

Ther  are  welcome  to  the  asylum  they  seek  for  their  offence, 
nncc  tb^  take  refuge  in  their  folly. 

Burke  on  tke  Frenek  Revolution. 

Asylum,  in  Sacred  History,  a  city  of  refuge.  Six 
cities  were  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  X^<^*^^p 
xxi.  13.  Numbers,  xxxv.  11.)  three  on  each  side  of 
Jordan,  to  which  any  one,  who  had  undesignedly 
kSled  another,  might  fly  in  security.  Those  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  were  Kedesh  of  Napthali,  Hebron  and 
Shechem ;  those  beyond  it  were  Bezar,  Golan,  and 
Ramoth  Gilead.  The  Jews  were  also  commanded 
whenever  they  extended  their  borders. to  establish 
three  more  cities  of  refuge :  as  this  was  not  done, 
the  Rabbles  teach  that  Messiah  at  his  coming  will 
fiil£l  the  command. 

The  exile  of  the  accidental  manslayer,  in  the  city 
of  refuge,  continued  until  the  death  of  the  High 
Priest  3  after  that  he  might  return  home  in  safety, 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Besides  these  cities, 
the  Temple,'  and  especially  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum.  Michaelis, 
vol.  ii. 

For  the  asyla  under  the  Christian  Church,  see 
Sanctuart. 

Asylum  in  Profane  History.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
temples,  statues,  and  altars  of  the  gods,  protected 
all  criminals  who  fled  to  them :  and  the  historians  re- 
cord numerous  instances  of  divine  anger  inflicted 
upon  those  who  dared  to  violate  the  sacred  precincts 
which  had  given  a  malefactor  impunity.  To  starve 
them  out  by  closing  the  doors  of  the  temple,  or  to 
force  them  away  by  fire  was  considered  allowable.  Of 
the  first  of  these  customs  Fausanias  has  given  an 
instance  in  his  Laconica  ;  Fausanias,  King  of  Sparta, 
having  being  detected  in  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  Persians,  fled  to  the  temple,  of  Minerva 
Chalcioechus.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  venture 
to  pursue  him  -,  but  thev  took  off  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  left  the  fugitive  to  perish  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Andromache,  in  the  play  of  Euripides  which 
bears  her  name,  when  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Thetis  is  threatened  with  fire  by  Hermione. 

Tlvp  ffoi  irpoffdiao)  ic*  *ov  toVov  vpooKeyp^fiai,  256. 
(so  Musgrave  amends  the  common  reading  to  aov.) 
Similar  instances  occur  in  the  Hercules  Furens  of 
Euripides,  249,  and  in  the  Rudens  and  MosteUaria 
of  Plautus.  Tumebus  {44versaria,  ix.  12.)  has  spoken 
largely  on  the  custom.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  all  temples  were  asyla,  but  only  such  as  received 
the  privilege  from  the  manner  of  their  consecration 
(Servius  in  Mnad,  xi.)  The  tombs  and  statues  of 
heroes  sometimes  possessed  this  right  of  sanctuary. 


Thebes  and  Athens  each  claimed  the  establishment  ASYLUM, 
of  the.  first  cwy/um.     Romulus,  at  the  foundation  of       ^^ 
Rome,  set  apart  a  particular  spot  on  the  descent  from  ^  ' 
the  Capitoline  hill,  by  the  road  called  inter  duos  lucos,' 
as  an'  asylum,  and  thereby  materially  increased  his 
population.    (Liv.  i.  8.)     Hence  Juvenal  satirically 
refers  all  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  to  this  ignoble 
stock/ 

Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repetas,  longeque  revolvas, 
Nomen,  ab  infuni  gentem  deduds  Asylo* 

Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  asyla  had  become  so 
numerous,  and  their  privileges  were  so  grossly  abused 
throughout  the  Greek  cities,  that  he  set  on  foot  a 
general  investigation  of  their  validity,  and  many  of 
them  voluntarily  surrendered  a  privilege  to  which  they 
could  not  have  substantiated  a  claim.  The  names  of 
many  others  are  recorded  by  Tacitus  (Annates,  iii. 
60,  &c.)  who  successfully  established  their  rights. 
Even  those,  however,  which  were  admitted  were 
abridged  and  regulated  by  a  senatus  consultum;  though 
by  no  means  abolished  as  Suetonius  {Tib.  xxxvii.) 
would  make  it  appear :  for  the  authority  of  Tacitus, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  at  length,  must  be  pre- 
ferred  to  the  brief  notice  of  the  latter. 
ASyMMETRY,^  From  o,  privatica,  and  avfifierpof, 
AsY^HMETRAL,  >  Symmetry,  proportion,  from  <rvv 
•AsY^MMSTKous.  J  with,  and  p^pov,  measure.  See 
the  Geometrical  usage  in  the  examples.  Dispropor- 
tion, irregularity. 

Wherefore  it  cannot  poidbly  otherwise  be  but  that  tlie  finitcDesf, 
scantaess,  and  imperfection  of  our  narrow  understandings,  must 
make  them  assymmetreil  or  incommensurate,  to  that  whicli  is 
absolutely  and  infinitely  perfecL 

Cudwortk^    Intellectual  System^ 

Quantities  compared  with  respect  to  snch  a  measure  are  by 
geometricians.  Wont  to  be  called  swmmetrous  or  eusymetrous,  i.  e. 
commensurable  or  iacommensunble, 

Barrow.    Matkem,  Lectures. 

It  plainly  appears  what  is  assymmeiry,  or  incommensurabilitr, 
Tiz.  an  enormous,  disproportionate,  disagreeable,  excessire,  or 
defective  quantity  of  a  thing,  Jd,    Ik, 

ASYMPTOTE,  in  Geometry,  Is  a  line  which  ap- 
proaches continually  to  another,  and  yet  will  neter 
meet  it,  though  indefinitely  produced.  The  word  is 
derived  from  o  privativa,  aw,  with,  and  vtimo,  I  fall. 
For  the  various  kinds  of  asymptotes  and  their  re- 
spective mathematical  properties,  see  Geometry.        < 

ASYNDETON,  in  Grammar,  iurvvh^rov  (from  a, 
privativa,  and  avvhiw,  I  bind  together).  A  figure 
which  supplies  the  conjunction  copulative,  as  ''  vent, 
nidi,  vici'  (Suet,  in  vita  Julii  37.)  ''  Heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils.*' 
(Matt.  X.  8.)  It  is  used  to  express  celerity,  and 
wherever  strong  emphasis  is  required  5  and  it  is  opposed 
to  Polysyndeton,  by  which  conjunctions  copulative  are 
multiplied. 

AT.  This  preposition  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Latin  Ad,  at,  ab  A.  S.  /£^  ad,  apud,  utr.  a  Lat.  Ad. 
Skinner.  In  our  old  writers  we  find  applications  of 
the  word  differing  firom  those  in  modem  use.  Thus, 
in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  At  stonde,  and  at  holde. 
Now,  with'Siand,  and  wUh-hold.  In  Chaucer,  to  see 
at  eye,  L  e.  with  eye,  &c.  By  Wilkins  it  is  used, 
touching  by  approach  the  surface ;  in  opposition  to 
from,  touching  on  departure  the  opposite  edge  or  sur- 
&ce. 
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ATA 


A  TB 


At, 
ATACA. 


n*^]  fogte  ftnd  sloire  nnich  folk,  for  do  mon  hem  at  ittod. 

ii.  QhnueiitTt  p.  15. 

•/  «foffib.        /rf.  Pi  15. 
'      Hj9  tmage  «/  bolde  a  yer,  for  lore  be  nolde  DOgt    M  p.  (M^. 

^  kyng  CMtibe]  anon  for  joje  made  js  bcste, 
bat  alle  be  knyjtes  of  hys  lond  come  to  y%  feste. 
To  Lonuoii  at  a  cetUjn  day,  and  here  wyoes  al  so, 
Here  sacrifiie  to  here  Godes,  as  ryjt  was,  to  do. 

14,  p.  52. 

Sire,  ho  seide,  al  >i  wille  >oa  haat  yn  mfgL  v  le 
Of  ^  kyng,  >at  ys  myn  yncle,  he  ya  at  )i  wile. 

Id,  p.  58. 
Atte  laste  ys  tricberie  wel  Intel  be  by  low^. 
He  outr  tok  hym  mi  an  hanooe  aad  ifo;  hym  ry^  >cw. 

Id.  p.  64. 
Erles,  barons,  inowe  mad  him  ber  feaote 
With  oth  he  did  ^am  bowe,  at  his  wUle  to  be. 

A  Brutme,  p.  331. 

For  he  had  mayntend  yt  wwre  mi  his  myght. 

Id.  p.  329. 
For  all  the  field  was  hot  of  sand 
As  smal  as  m^n  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desert  of  Lynye. 
Ckmrneer.  The  Hamse  •/  Faime^  book  1.  fol.  277.  c.  3. 

And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  tiiee  and  me  . 
Than  mono  we  bothe  oar  lustes  all  folfille. 
And  play  mi  dis  right  mi  onr  owen  wUle. 

Jd.  ThtPmtdantrmTmUt  T.iL  p.22. 
Jk,  Seinle  hfary,  iififjBritf 
What  aileth  this  lore  at  me 
To  binde  me  so  sore  ?  *" 

Id.  TA*JUt«eaf<Sftr»21l^»tt,ib.^M. 

For  in  a  closet  faste  by 
The  duke  was  hid  so  pnnely. 
That  she  him  might  not  perceiae 
And  he  that  thought  to  deceiue 
Hath  Mche  araie  vpoa  nome. 
That  whan  he  wolde  vnto  hir  come, 
It  shulde  semen  mi  hir  eie. 
As  thoa  she  verilv  seie 
God  Annbus,  and  in  suche  wise. 

Sower.  Con*  Am,  book  I. 

And  thei  helden  the  word  at  bemsilf  seekinge  what  this  achuUe 
be,  whanne  he  had  risnn  agen  fro  deetb. 

WUHf.  Mark,  chap  ix.  p.  29. 

And  JkcMis  answerde  and  aeyde  to  hem,  a  mifoitbfol  genera- 
donn  and  weyirard :  boa  longe  achal  1  be  af  yon,  and  suffire  yon? 

Jd.  Jbmk.  chap.  ix.  p.  43. 

And  dwelle  ye  in  the  same  hoiis  etinge  aad  drynkynge  tho 
thingis  that  ben  mi  hem,  for  a  weikman  is  worthi  his  hire,  nyle 
ye  passe  fro  hons  into  boos.  Id.  Jh%  chap.  z. 

I  speke  tho  thingia  that  I  si^  mi  my  fodir;  and  ye  doen  tho 
thingis  that  ye  aaighen  ai  yourt  fodh^ 

td,   /on.  chap.  tUI.  p.  61. 

Therfore  we  inatified  of  Mk  lipne  we  pees  ot  god  hi  oure  lord 
ihesu  crist.  Id.  lUmaffiu.  chap.  r. 

Be  ghe  no  thing  Hsi,  b«t  |a.al  preier  and  bisechyng  with  doyng 
Of  thankyngis  be  ghonre  Myf^  knowun  at  god. 

Id,  FiHpentU,  chap,  br, 

ATACAMA,  a  prorinc^  of  Peru^  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Arica ;  cast  by  Lipes,  Salta, 
and  Tucuman  f  $onth  by  a  desert  extending  to  the 
kingdom  of  OiiU  j  and  west  by  the  South  Sea.  Its 
population  is  under  3000.  It<i  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  li^  in  long.  W.  69^  30'.  lat.  S.  23®  30^. 
It  is  above  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  stands  on  a 
barren  spot,  surrounded  by  mountains^  uninhabitable 
from  cold.    ^^ 

ATACAMITE,  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  muri- 
ate of  copper,     found  in  the  district  of  Ataca'ma, 


between  Chili  and  I^ni|  m  minute  cryseals  and  ATACA^ 
fragments,  resembling  green  sand.  See  Minxraloot.  ^^^ 
Copper,  Muriate.  A'TCL- 

ATALANTA,  'mMj^tliology,  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  Lan^e 
king  of  Scyros.  She  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  deter-  FABUUfL 
mined  to  live  in  perpetual  virginity.  To  preserve  ^—^v^^ 
herself  from  the  importunity  of  her  lovers,  she  pro- 
posed  to  run  a  race  with  every  suitor  who  offered 
himself,  on  condition  that  if  beaten  she  would  bestow 
her  hand  on  him,  but  if  she  beat,  her  competitor 
should  be  put  to  death.  Her  speed  waa  so  great  that 
the  contest  proved  fatal  to  many ;  till,  at  length, 
Hippomenes,  the  son  of  Macareus  and  Mevt^, 
entered  the  course.  Venus  had  presented  him  with 
three  apples  from  the  •  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
These,  at  different  intervals  of  the  race,  he  threw 
before  Atalanta,  who,  delighted  by  their  beauty, 
could  not  refrain  from  stooping  to  pick  them  up, 
and  so  came  in  second.  The  marriage  was  consum- 
mated in  the  temple  of  Cybele ;  and  the  goddess  was 
so  enraged  at  this  profanation  of  her  sacred  precincts, 
that  she  changed  the  impatient  lovers  into  lions. 

Atalanta  was  present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Cale- 
donian boar,  and  received  from  Meleager,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  its  skin  and  head,  as  a  testimony 
of  her  skill  in  having  first  wounded  the  animal. 
This  fatal  gift  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  uncles, 
Toxeiis  and  Plexippus,  who  endeavoured  to  strip 
Atalanta  of  her  honourable  spoiL  Meleager  killed 
them  in  her  defence  -,  and  his  mother  Althsea,  irritated 
by  the  death  of  her  brothers,  committed  to  the  flames 
the  charmed  brand  upon  which  the  l^e  of  Meleager 
depended. 

ATAXY,  draf/a,  from  a,  prwatka,  and  tofit, 
order. 

Disorder,  irregularity 

Neither  is  there  any  atasy  to  be  fSeared  in  bringing  in  (his  dia- 
tinction,  betwixt  pastors  and  the  flock:  it  is  an  eutaxy,  rather; 
and,  as  such^  without  which,  nothing  could  ensue,  but  confusion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Polemical  Works. 

ATBARA,  in  Geogrtxphy,  a  province  of  Abyssinia, 
the  capital  of  which,  Teawa,  lies  in  lat.  N.  14°  2'. 
It  is  believed,  by  Bruce,  to  be  the  peninsula  Meroe  of 
the  ancients,  (Trat^e^  iv.  406.)  The  river  Astaborns, 
which  flowed  on  one  side  of  Meroe,  is,  according  to 
D*AnviIle,  called  Tacazze  by  the  Abyssinians.  So 
Atbara,  most  probably,  is  a  corruption  of  the  second 
river  Astapus.  (D'Anville  ii.  194.) 

ATCHAM,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a  discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^11.  6^.  8d. 
Population  in  1811,  378.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
Is.  6ld.  in  the  pound,  ^305.  ISs.  9d.  Five  miles  and 
a  half  S.  £.  from  Shrewsbury. 

ATCHE,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Grand  Signior*s 
dominions,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  farthing.  No 
copper  coinage  circulates  in  Turkey,  unless  in  the 
province  of  Babylon.  The  atche,  therefore,  is  of 
silver. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,  or  Achibvbment,  cornytly 
called  Hatchment  in  Heraldry.  Armorial  bearings 
afiixed  on  the  dwelling-house  of  a  deceased  person. 

ATE,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  Discordia  of  the 
Latins,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  of  EviL 
She  r^sed  such  dissensions  among  the  gods,  that 
Jupiter  dragged  her  by  the  bur,  and  threw  her  from 
heaven  among  men.     lUad.  T.  90. 

ATELLAN^  FABULiE.    Burlesque  dramas  first 
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ATCL-  acted  at  Ate3!a«  now  Saint  Arpino^  a  small  town  of 
LAKJS  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  The  gFammoriim  DioHMdes 
FABUUS.  gp^gd^  0f  them  as  TesembHng  the  satiric  dramas  of 
KTEV-  the  Greeks ;  and  Donatns,  in  lus  preface  to  Terence, 
CHUS  characterizes  them  as  a  string  of  Jests  and  witticisma, 
v^py^not  refined  by  the  elegance  of  later  times.  When 
intTDdnced  at  Rome,  they  continued  to  be  reppesented 
in  the  Tuscan  langaage,  (Strabo,  v.  283 ;)  and  the 
dnonatis  persons  were  wholly  Tuscan  also.  At  first 
they  seem  to  ha^e  kept  entire  possession  of  t^e 
Boman  stage  j  but,  on  the  progress  of  the  drama  to 
gregter  r^;tdarlty,  they  were  produced  only  as  inter- 
Indea  between  ^  acts  of  plays  in  better  taste. 
Hence  ^ttc  term  evodio  is  frequently  used  for  AteUcaut 
Fofofte.  The  ^o^ov  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  strictly 
that  part  flUer  winch  no  choric  song  occurs ;  and  tlus 
has  led  to  a  mistaken  hdief  that  the  Fabuldi  AteHanm 
were  sAwsys  represented  at  the  close  of  a  more 
tegular  piece.  From  Livy*B  account^  however^ 
(lib.  yus  c.  S.)  it  is  plain  that  they  were  intermedial, 
and  scattered  iararions  parts  of  the  performanoe; 
and,  therefore,  were  called  exodia,  net  from  the 
Graft  ifo^o9,  but  because  they  were  quad  i^o^tMw, 
Mier,  and  not  bekynghig  to  the  argument  of  the 
lai^ger  drama ;  or,  as  Lubimis  (in  Jkvenal,  vi.  71.) 
is  incfined  to  believe,  they  varied  their  name  accovd- 
ing  to  their  position  j  being  ca&ed  moSm  if  they 
preceded  the  main  drama,  efifioXa  if  they  were  intei^ 
mediri,  end  Ij^c^m  if  acted  after  it.  However  this 
Bwy  be,  it  is  universany  agreed  that  tSiey  were 
miiDes  and  farces  of  the  lowest  and  most  desultory 
kind^  censtflting  of  little  more  than  coarse  and  licen- 
tioos  ribaldry,  and  the  most  ridiculous,  extawvagantj 
and  abscene  gestures. 

Great  licence,  even  under  ^e  Emperore,  appean  to 
have  been  allowed  to  these  rqmsentatioM.  Suet<H 
aivs  {1%,  adv.)  has  recorded  a  bittor  sarcasm  wfaidh 
was  Ihrown  out  in  one  of  them  against  Tiberius? 
and,  from  Livy  {ut  gypm)  we  learn,  that  the  Roman 
youths  iPfoidd  never  allow  prdfesaod  actors  to  take 
parts  in  them,  (the  origini^  expression  is  strongly 
marked^  ab  fUsttiombju  polkd;)  and  that  certain  hm^ 
noorable  priv9eges  were  annexed  to  liiose  who  aap* 
ported  them.  Thns  they  might  bear  arms  in  militaa^ 
aei'viee,  an  hononr  Which  was  not  permitted  to  actors 
by  profession;  and  they  were  not  lU&e  them,  4legrad«d 
into  some  tr9»e  inferior  in  dignity  to  that  to  winch  they 
orifflaally  Vekmged. 

ATERGATIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  repie* 
■ented  wMi  the  bead  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the 
trunk  mad  tafl  of  a  %h.  tSke  is  called  also  Dereeto* 
and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  Venus, 
in  the  Syrian  Mythology.  Lucian  de  dea  Syria. 
Strabo,  lib.  Kwi.  Macrobiw,  1. 123.  Bryant's  AnaeiU 
IfylJbofggy,  ii.  S9d. 

ATBUCIfUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genwi  of  insecto  of  die 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Caprophagi,  Generic  cha- 
racter.— Antennn,  with  nine  articulations  -,  body  de* 
pressed:  Slytre,  when  mited,  forming  n  square: 
Posterior  feet  not  considerably  loneer  than  the 
body. 

Tiu  insects  of  this  genus  enclose  their  eggs  in 
fitHe  batts  <of  dung,  which  they  roll  backwafds  with 
^Mvr  feet  into  a  sort  of  trouglis,  which  they  had 
pm^iously  prepared  for  their  reception.  Ateucfmt 
Saeer  {Simrahmui  Saeer  of  Linnene)  is  the  insect  which 
so  often  forms  the  subject  of  the  hieroglyjdiics  of  the 


Egyptians,  imdis  an  object  of  the  rellgknw  worship  of    ATBU- 
that  people.  CHUS. 

ATHAMANIA,  hi  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of  .mrJ^w 
JSpirus,  placed  by  D'AnviUe  (i.  209)  on  the  dedivity  f  ****^'* ' 
of  Memt  Pindus.  In  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
Ifocedon,  the  Athamanians  under  their  king  Amynan«» 
der,  were  much  distinguished ;  and  frequent  mention 
is  found  of  them  in  the  third  remaining  Decade  of 
Xiivy. 

'  ATHAMANTA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  phmts; 
class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character.-^ 
Fruit  ovato-oblmag,  striated.  Petals  inflexed,  emar- 
ginate.  An  umb^liferous  genus,  containing  several 
European  species,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  medicine  for  their  trifling  aromatic  pro- 
perties. 

ATHANASIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  plants ;  clasa 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  JEquaUs.  Generic  cha- 
racter.— ^Receptacle  chaffy.  Pappus  plumose.  Calyx 
imbricate,  cidycuhtte.  Corolla  radiate.  Florets  of 
the  ray  five-soothed. 

Tills  genus  contains  two  species,  one  a  native  dt 
Spam,  they  other  of  Barbary. 

ATHANOR,  or  AxBduom,  {ArMc,)  in  €bemtf^» 
a  digesting  fomace,  contrived  to  maintain  its  iMSt  a 
long  time,  communioating  with  its  chimney  by  a 
lateral  canal,  it  is  carried  to  a  ODBsiderahle  height 
above  the  part  into  which  this  canal  enters  :  liiel  is 
placed  upon  its  top,  and  it  is  closely  covered.  As  the 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  consumes,  it  is  supplied  by 
that  which  is  above.:  so  that  a  constant  aad  equal 
heat  is  matntained'  without  the  necessity  of  close 
attendance. 

I^A^eov,  from  «,  prioa^wi,  and 
0€h,  God.  Perhaps  dsro  rS  Octv, 
that  is,  Vcxetv,  to  run.  Plato 
supposes  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
have  considered  the  sun,  moon, 
earth,  stars,  and  heavens,  as 
the  only  ^od»,  and  to  have 
oaMed  Ihese  ^w,  because  they 
XX  xacuvs.  beheld    them    in   a  perpetual 

coixae.    4K«  IWra  hpofi^,  Kai  GEONTA. 

"AOeoi  €v  Tip  cM;pMp.  Without  -God  in  the  world. 
{Epk.  ii.  12.) 

God  nerer  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
onfinary  -workM  coimnee  it  Bmcon'e  Eumy  on  Atheiim, 

^ere  te  no  fmotrleclge,  ^Thereof  <}od  is  not  the  mitiior.  He 
woida  never  faBre  faesCovFed  any  gift,  that  Amild  lead  us  away 
from  himself.  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  0iat  eaquiry  into  nature 
vhouldjoakethem^ifAcu/ic.    JBp*  HalTs  Wkrks.  Coniemplatiom, 

If  tfieve  be  not  devotion  enough  in  our  bosom  to  m$kit  God 
onrs,  in  Tain  shall  ire  hope  to  stand  before  our  enemies.  This 
only,  whatsoever  the  profane  heart  of  atAeous  men  n»y  imagine, 
this  is  the  great  ordnance,  which  can  batter  down  the  waBs  of  our 
cneDiies,  yea  the  f«ry  black  gntai  of  hell  itself.  . 

Bp.  HtUl*9  Sermons.  l>efemi  of  CrmeU^ 

How  can  we  hope  that  pro£uie  and  aikemu  instmoseols,  if  aw 
audi  be  employed  la  ear  wan,  should  relara  hume  loaded  with 
success  and  honour?  Id.    Smint  Ptmta  Combat, 

Kfl^,  tiiere  are  some  vile  than^i,  which,  through  the  evil  dis^ 
ceursittgs  and  worse  manners  of  men,  are  passed  into  an  artificial 
and  false  reputation,  and  men  are  accoaatcd  wits  for  tidking 
atkeUtically,  and  raHant  for  being  murderers. 

Thyior'B  Sermmm. 

Loid  purge  and  powerfully  work  oia  of  all  ke«rts  iSbaX  profine* 
aeas  and  o^Uttfioo/kesr,  those  saoril^imis  thiEsta  aad  enonnons 
violations  of  all  tftiat  is  holy,  dec.  which,  to  the  shame  of  our 
unreformed  obdurate  hearts,  do  stUl  remain  nnmortified,  un- 
-Bubdned  among  us.  HammontTs  Workt.   A  Prtiytr,  vol.  L 
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ATHEISM.     We  thall  now  make  a  dUigent  search  and  enqoiry,  to  see  if  we 
^.  can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  atheized  before  Democritos 

ATHEIST,  aod  Leucippus,  as  aUo  what  form  of  atheism  they  enterUined. 

Cudwortk,  iHteliectuad  System, 

It  appeareth  in  notliing  more,  that  atheitm  u  rather  in  the  lip 
than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this;  that  atkeisu  will  erer  be 
taliung  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  tbem- 
selres,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent  of 
others :  nay  more,  you  sliall  have  atheists  strive  to  get  disciples, 
as  it  fareth  with  other  sects :  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall 
have  of  them  that  will  suifer  for  atheistn,  and  not  recant;  whereas 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  God,  why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  ?  Bacon's  Works^  v.  i. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  Atheist  ctt\r^  but  with  redonbl'd  blow 
Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramicl  scorcht  and  blasted  overthrew. 

Milton.  Par,  Lost,  book  vi.  3/0. 
Thy  fatlier,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure. 
Suffers  the  hypocrite,  or  atheous  priest. 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things. 

J/iV/on.  Par.  Regained,  book  i.  487. 
The  epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast,  that  having,  by  their 
atheistical  explications  of  natural  effects  and  common  events  here, 
discarded  the  belief  and  dread  of  religion,  thev  had  laid  a  strong 
foundation  for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had  driven  away  all  the 
causes  of  grief  and  fear,  so  that  nothing  then  remained  trouble- 
some or  terrible  unto  us.  Barrow's  Sermons, 

Speculative  atheism  is  unreasonable,  and  that  upon  these  five 
accounts;  1.  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable  account  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world.  2.  Nor  does  it  give  any  reasonable  account 
of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  this  apprehension,  that 
there  is  a  God.  3.  It  requires  more  evidence  for  things  than  they 
are  capable  of.  4.  The  Atheist  pretends  to  know  that  which  no 
man  can  know.    5.  Atheism  contradicts  itself* 

TilloUon,  Sermon  I. 

The  atheists  have  been  so  pressed  by  this  argument  firom  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  that,  kfter  great  seareh  and  pains, 
they  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of  Atheists  I  mean  that 
polite  people  the  Hottentots.  Spectator,  ccclxxxix. 

After  this  manner,  authority  woridng  in  a  cirele,  they  endea- 
Toured  to  atheixe  one  another. 

Bp.Berhtey.  The  Mimite  Philosopher,  v.  L 

Where  England,  streteh'd  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Narrow  and  long,  o'eriooks  the  western  wave. 
Dwelt  young  Misagathus ;  a  scomer  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostent 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage,  fierce. 

Cowper,    Tosh. 
'    God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  fooliah  men 
That  live  an  Atheist  life.     .  ^         Cowper,  Tosh, 

Atheist  denotes  a  person  who  has  no  religious 
belief,  true  or  false^  in  the  existence  of  a  Creator ; 
and,  consequently^  who  denies  any  providence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

According  to  Flato,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Atheists  :  I .  Those  who  deny  absolutely  the  being 
of  a  God.  2.  Those  who  admit  his  existence,  but 
deny  the  truth  of  his  supposed  interposition  in 
human  affairs.  3.  Those  who  virtually  or  professedly 
disbelieve  in  any  distribution  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  Cudworth,  in  his  *'  Intellectual 
System"  (b.  i.  c.  3.  vol.  i.)  reduces  the  ancient  athe- 
ism of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  four  different 
forms.  All  the  ancient  Atheists  agreed  in  this :  that 
there  was  nothing  but  matter  or  body  in  the  world ; 
but  some  conceived  this  matter  to  be  animate ;  others 
regarded  it  as  inanimate;  and  they  were,  agreeably  to 
these  different  ways  of  thinking,  respectively  termed 
either  hylozoics  or  aiomiits.  The  hylozoic  atheism  is 
divided  by  Cudworth  into  Anaximandrian  and  Strato- 
nical:    the  aUmk    into    Democritical    and  Stoical. 


Anaximander  endeavoured  to  explain  all  the  pheno-  ATHEIS 
mena  of  nature,  by  means  of  certain  supposed  qua-  v<«v-<y<^ 
lities  and  forms  which  he  invested  with  an  existence 
distinct  from  the  several  substances  in  which  they 
happened  to  inheie;  and,  by  the  fortuitous  secretion 
or  segregation  of  which  from  the  infinite  chaos  of 
matter,  all  the  elements,  and  every  thing  which  we 
now  see,  were  produced.  Strato  supposed  that  there 
was  diffused  throughout  the  creation  a  certain 
plastic  quality,  or  principle  of  life,  which  he  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  deity ;  and  by  which  he 
imagined  all  that  we  ascribe  to  the  divine  form,  to 
have  been  in  reality  effected.  Democdtus  denied  the 
existence  of  natural  forms  and  qualities,  and  derived  the 
original  of  all  things  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,whose  only  inherent  principles  were  magnitude^ 
figure,  number,  place,  and  motion  :  every  other  pro- 
perty of  bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  being 
simply  the  result  of  the  accidental  mixture  and  con- 
texture of  the  above-mentioned  atomical  elements. 
The  Stoical  atheism,  which  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  followers  of  Herodotus  and  Zeno,  seems  to  have 
differed  from  the  Stratonical,  only  in  respect  to  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  plastic  principle  to  which  they 
both  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  creation  :  the  latter, 
conceiving  it  to  be  an  active  and  self-operating  pria« 
ciple ',  the  former,  regarding  it  as  an  inert  and  passive 
necessity. 

From  this  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
atheists,  they  appear  obviously  to  have  built  their 
arguments  upon  a  dogmatical,  and  not,  (as  has  been 
usually  the  case  with  modem  atheists,)  upon  a  sceptical 
philosophy.  These  last,  for  the  most  part,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  entertained  any  theory  of  atheism,  by 
which  they  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  creation  upon  material  principles  ^  and  so  £ar 
as  such  a  supposition  is  involved  in  their  opinions,  it 
is  plain  that  their  notipns  are  all  virtually  resolvable 
into  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  atheism,  which  we 
have  briejiy  enumerated  from  Cudworth.  Spinoza's 
notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  is  in  fact 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Stra- 
tonical philophy ;  as  is  likewise  the  theory  of  Hobbes^ 
who  conceives  that  matter,  as  such,  is  not  merely 
endued  with  a  capacity  of  motion,  &c.  but  with  actual 
sense  and  perception.  All  these  opinions,  however, 
agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that  they  must  necessarily 
suppose  the  present  state  and  existence  of  things  to 
have  been  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  every  thing 
which  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  the  result  of  a 
blind  necessity.  It  is  in  this  particular  conclusion 
that  philosophical  atheism,  properly  speaking,  con- 
sists. The  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Causcj 
is  only  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
existence  of  matter.    It  is  plain  that  either  the  world  i 

has  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  it  has  not.    If  it  had  | 

no    beginning,  this  supposition   does    not  actually  | 

exclude  the  possibility  of  a  Supreme  Being  ^  but  it  | 

supersedes, '  by  the  very  definition,  all  notion  of  a  i 

Creator.  Upon  the  supposition,  however,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  universe  did  not 
exist,  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  First  Cause,  inde-  I 

pendent  of  matter  and  self-existent,  is  immediately  I 

evident ;  and  this  being  once  assumed,  the  attributes  | 

of  that  First  Cause,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness^  | 

are  easUy  deducible  from  what  we  are  able  to  observe  i 

of  his  creation.  , 
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ATHEIST.      It  is  plain^  therefore,  that  in  the  argument  to  prove 
\«p^#^  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  the  point  to  which  our 
efforts  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  directed,  is 
against  the  assertion  of  the  adversary.    If  we  can 
shew  that  the  supposition  of  the  self  existence  of  all 
the  various  phenomena  which  constitute  that  which 
is  meant  by  the  word  matter,  involves  any  impossi- 
bility, or  that  the  difSculties  which  it  presents  are 
greater  and  more  insuperable  than  are  involved  in  the 
supposition  of  one  Supreme  and  independent  Being, 
the  Cause  and  Parent  of  all  things,  in  that  case,  the 
'  question  of  philosophy  will  be  at  once  determined  in 
favour  of  natural  religion.    The  absurdity  which  is 
contained  in  the  atheistical  hypothesis,  so  far. as  it 
may  be  demonstrated  from  the  nature  and  definition 
of  matter,  has  been  pointed  out  with  great  ability  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  a  God. 
His  argument  is,  however,  very  abstract ;  and  on  that 
account  does  not  always  produce  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  intimate  and  overwhelming  convic- 
tion, which  it  appears  to  have  operated  upon  his  own. 
We  know  so  little  respecting  the  nature  of  things, 
and  our  conception  of  matter  in  general,  as  distin- 
gmshed  firom  particular  substance,  is  so  vague  and 
imperfect,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 
certain  deductions,  as  to  what  is'or  is  not  metaphy- 
sically possible,  in  an  argument  which,  after  all,  may 
depend  upon  some  fact  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
I    To  shew,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  eter- 
lud  existence  of  material  substances,  involves  many 
more  difficulties  than  the  contrary  supposition,   is 
much  more  easily  accomplished.    Something,  it  is 
^lain,  mast  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  even 
admitting  that  we  cannQt  'demonstrate  any  philoso- 
pbical  impossibility,  .in  the  supposition  of  the  atheist ; 
yet,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  his  opinion  is,  beyond  all 
calculation  of  numbers,  more  improbable  than  that 
which  asserts  the  world  to  have  been  created,  enough 
will  have  been  effected  to  answer  every  purpose  in 
which  religion  has  any  concern.    Every  man  is  boimd 
to  embrace,  and  so  far  as  practice  is  affected,  to.  act 
upon  that  opinion  which  he  knows  to  be  most  likely. 
As  to  mathematical  demonstration,  it  is  so  seldom  that 
we  con  arrive  at  it,  in  any  of  the  concerns  of  life,  that 
we  need  not  feel  any  alarm,  even  if  it  were  true,  that 
it  is  not  'to  be  obtained  in  that  MMt  important  of  all 
truths — ^the  being  of  a  God. 

In  considering  the  argument  of  the  origin  of  things, 
it  evidently  is  not  the  power,  or  greatness,  or  excel- 
lence of  the  objects  which  creates  our  difficulty  ^  it  is 
the  very  conception  of  the  proposition.  We  cannot 
nnderstand  how  any  thing  should  have  existed  from  all 
eternity,  but  we  can  just  as  readily  conceive  a  man  to 
have  done  so,  as  a  worm,  or  a  blade  of  grass ;  ani  by 
parity  of  reasoning/ there  is  no  more  difficulty,  meta- 
physically speaking,  in  the  supposition  of  the  eternal 
existence  of  such  a  Being  as  we  presume  God  to.  be, 
than  there  would  be  in  supposing  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  such  a  being  as  man.  If  there  be  any  differ- 
ence in  thie  two  cases,  the  former  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  easier  of  the  two  j  because  self  existence  is 
an  attribute  which  seems  utterly  incomprehensible, 
>^  except  when  joined  to  the  idea  of  a  Being,  whose 

^"^  other  attributes  are  all  infinite. 

,tflW         .   Again,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  difficulty  there 
00^  inay  be  in  believing  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  Being, 

t^  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  we  were 
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to  multiply  the  number  of  such  supposed  eternal  ATHEIST, 
beings.  Whatever  improbability  there  may  be  in  the  ^ 
existence  of  one  self  produced  principle,  there  would 
be  ten  times  the  improbability  in  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  ten  such  principles.  In  like  manner,  against 
the  existence  of  ten  thousand  such  principles,  the 
chances,  of  course,  would  be  increased  ten  thousand 
times ;  and,  by  the  same  reason,  any  hypothesis 
which  would  account  for  the  existence  of  things  by. 
the  supposition  of  one  eternal  cause,  would  be  more 
credible,  H  priori^  than  that  which  accounted  for  them 
by  the  supposition  of  ten  thousand,  just  in  the  same 
proportion.  ; 

Now  this  seems  to  be  exactly  the  difficulty  into 
which  the  atheist  is  necessarily  driven,  if  he  will  lay 
aside  the  abuse  of  words.  When  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  the  operation  of  one  principle,  or  to  the 
combinations  of  a  few  of  the  universal  and  necessary 
properties  of  bodies,  they  at  least  shewed  themselves 
peifectly  acquainted  with  the  true  point  of  the  argu^ 
ment.  Because,  if  all  the  variety  of  substances  and 
appearances  which  the  world  exhibits  could  be  referred 
to  one  single  principle,  the  self  existence  of  that 
principle  would  be,  in  itself,  just  as  probable,  as  the 
self  existence  of  that  other  principle  to  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  attributed  the  pror 
duction  of  the  world  \  or,  at  least,  the  burthen  of  proof, 
that  it  was  not,would  remain  with  their  adversaries.  But 
the  fisict  plainly  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
depend  hot  upon  one,  but  upon  innumerable  secondary 
causes ;  which,  if  we  exclude  the  intervention  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  will  all  be  equally  entitled  to  .be 
considered  as  eternal  and  self  existent  principles. 
Every  distinct  kind*  of  organized  matter  obviously 
depends  upon  a  separate  principle  for  its  existence. 
There  is  evidently  no  such  thing  or  being,  as .  matter. 
It  is  a  mere  name,  by  which  we  signify  every  object  of 
which  oUr  senses  can  take  cognizance,  and  it  includes 
not  one  thing,  but  things  innumerable,  every  kind  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  exists  indepen- 
dently of  every  other.  If  matter  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, then  every  animal,  and  every  tree,  and  every 
organized  substance,  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  must  suppose  the  necessity  not  of  one 
eternal  principle  of  production  and  reproduction,  but 
perhaps  of  ten  millions.  Moreover,  if  these  principles 
have  existed  from  all  eternity  they  must  be  self 
existent ;  but  this  we  know  they  are  not ;  because 
there  are  in  the  world  organic  remains  of  innumerable 
animals,  the  existence  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
traced.  A  self-existent  principle  could  not,  by  the 
very  definition  of  the  phrase,  be  destroyed  ;  and  this 
fact  alone  is  indeed  almost  decisive  against  every 
atheistical  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  been  framed  > 
because  the  necessary  existence  of  the  present  state  of 
things  forms  a  part  of  the  very  proposition  which  its 
advocates  maintain,  and  is  indeed  inseparable  from 
their  opinion.  And  this  remark  is  equally  conclusive 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  and  necessary 
existence  of  the  material  world,  whether  we  refer  the 
various  forms  of  organic  substances  to  separate,  inde-* 
pendent  principles,  as  all  that  we  know  of  their  nature 
would  compel  us  to  do,  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  or  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  only 
modifications  of  the  same  substance,  and  to  originate 
in  sr^me  one    general  principle,  as  is   more  usually 
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ATHEIST,  assomed.    If  matter,  including  under  that  name  everj 
^        thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  senses,  exists  by  an 

ATHENS^  eternal  necessity^  it  is  as  inconoeivable  that  any  sub- 
stance or  being,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  it,  should 
cease  to  exist,  as  that  the  wl&ole  should  be  annihilated. 
Whatever  that  principle  may  be,  to  which  we  are  to 
refer  the  various  operations  of  nature,  if  it  be  eternal, 
it  must  necessarily  be  the  same  yestenlay  and  to-day) 
and  by  the  same  power  that  it  originally  produced  any 
particular  form  either  of  animated  or  inanimate  exist- 
ence, it  must  of  necessity  continue  to  produce  it,  to 
all  eternity.  The  fact,  however  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  is  notorious,  viz.  that  the  remains 
of  animals  have  been  found,  of  whose  existence  we 
can  find  no  trace  in  history.  How  many  kinds  may 
have  ceased  to  be,  of  which  the  remains  have  not 
survived,  it  is  impossible  to  guess ;  but  in  the  present 
argument,  one  example  is  just  as  conclusive  as  a 
thousand  would  be ;  and  those  which  we  possess  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  demmuirate  that  the  material 
universe  has  not  existed  from  all  eternity :  which 
being  conceded,  the  question,  so  far  as  regards  the 
atheistical  hypothesu,  is  at  an  end.  If  the  universe 
has  not  exist«l  from  all  eternity,  it  must  have  been 
created.  Admitting  this,  the  being  of  a  God  follows 
by  necessary  consequence.  The  consideration  of  hie 
attributes  bkongs  to  the  subject  of  Theology. 

ATHELHAMPTON,  m  the  county  of  Dorset,  a 
rectory,  with  the  rectory  of  Burleston,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  ^.  5  patron.  Sir  R.  Long,  Bart. 
Population  in  1811,  54  3  Poor*s  rates  in  1803,  at  If.  6d. 
in  the  pound,  ^S90,  S«.  6d,  e^  milesE.  from  Dorchester. 
ATHELING ;  Saxon,  ^tkel,  noble.  The  title  was 
first  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  great 
nephew  Edgar,  whom  he,  being  without  issue,  named 
his  heir.  It  was  used  fer  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards as  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  apparent  or 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 


ATHELINGTON,  or  Allinoton,  in  the  county  of  ATHEL- 
Suffolk,  a  discharged  rectory  valued  in  tbit  King's  IKOTOK. 
books  at  afe'4.  14#.  Sd.;  patron,  the  King;  dmrch  .^^ 
dedicated  to  St*  Peter.  Population  in  1811, 8S  j  Wdot  s  ,^™^ 
rates  in  1803,  at  6f.  Id.  in  the  pound,  s^lOS.  13t.  i^d.  ^*^V^ 
5  miles  S.  E.  from  Eye. 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF,  a  small  isleC  in  the  eoonty 
of  Somerset,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mtn 
Thone  and  Parret  a  few  miles  below  Tamton.  It 
derives  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  signifying 
the  Isle  of  Nobles.  Here  Alfred  took  rafuge  during 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Danes ;  and,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  retreat,  here  he  founded  an  alibey 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  SC 
F^ter  and  St.  Paul.  Of  this  buiWag  not  a  Testige 
remains  5  but  some  antiquities  which  were  dug  up  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1674,  identified  iU  aite. 

ATHENJSA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  ;  class 
OeUmdria,  order  Mmog^ia.  Generic  chancter. 
Calyx  coloured,  five  parted  5  corolla,  none ;  bristles 
eight,  feathered  between  two  filaments  $  stigma  ftv^ 
parted,  capsule  globose,  one  celled,  three  valfed. 
Seeds  thnee  to  five« 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Cayenne.  It  has  but  one 
Q>ecie8. 

ATHENAUM,  fS^i««o^  a  place  buflt  fer  {inblie 
reheansls,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Minerva, 
*A^i^,  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  it. 
There  were  several  in  Athens ;  Adrian  buiU  one  in 
Rome ;  and,  in  modem  times,  the  name  has  fi«quently 
been  bestowed  upon  establishments  connected  with 
learning. 

ATHEOLOGY,  from  «,  prtoatitw,  06«9,  God^  sod 
X^tt^,  I  speak,  to  discourse. 

Thiis  I  say,  was  really  nothing  else  but  a  pkiloaophical  form 
of  atheohgy,  a  Gigantical  and  Titanical  attempt,  to  dethrone  the 
deity.  CudwwHL     Iniet,  SfHem. 


ATHENS. 


ATHENS,  in  Geography  and  ^ncieitf  HlHorif,  the 
capital  of  Attica  ;  so  called  from  *AOffvtf,  Minerva,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Long.  23°  53'  E.  Ut.  S8°  2"  N . 
The  history  of  Athens  is  the  history  of  Greece,  and  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place,  DmsioN  II L  At  present, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  andquities  and  topo« 
graphy  of  the  city. 
Foanda-  Before  the  days  of  Cecrops,  and  indeed  for  some  tune 

tion.  after,  little,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  names,  and 

these  not  always  clearly  distinguished,  is  to  be  stated 
concerning  Athens.  From  Ogyges,  who  is  placed  by 
most  Chronologers  1856  years  before  Christ,  Attica 
received  the  name  of  Qgygia :  but  it  is  to  Cecrops 
that  Athena  herself  is,  by  general  consent,  supposed  to 
owe  her  origin.  This  leader,  an  Egyptian,  is  beUeved 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  to  have 
'  brought  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  Neiih, 
adopted  by  the  Athenians  under  the  name  'A9rfinf.  The 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  on  which  ax  that 
tnte  stood  all  their  habitations,  received  from  him  also 
the  name  Cecropia. 

Tradition  records  as  successors  of  Cecrops,  1.  Am- 
pluctyon.  12.  Erechtheus  I.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
!  as  Erichthonius.  He  raised  an  image  of  Minerva, 


made  of  olive  wood,  in  the  Cecropia,  and  tnstituied 
festivals  called  Atheosa,  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  by  the  twelve  Attic  cities.  The  spot  in 
the  Cecropia,  in  which  he  was  buried,  still  bows  die 
name  Erechtheium.  3.  Pandion  I.  4.  Erechtheus  II. 
5.  .£geus  6.  Theseus,  fiy  him  was  established  the 
Prytaneiam,  a  court  of  judicature  comoion  to  all 
Attica ;  and  sacred  festivals,  the  Faaadiensa,  were  in- 
stitoted,  to  be  kept  by  the  wiiole  province,  in  tlieEfech- 
theium,  every  five  years.  Under  his  steady  adaaihifr- 
tration  the  power  and  population  of  Attica,  and  paiti- 
cnlariy  of  Athens  itself,  materially  increased  ;  and  we 
may  refer  to  him  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  other  deven  cities  into  the  capital  of  Cecrops. 
These  changes  are  assigned  to  the  year  1300  before 
Christ. 

The  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi,  a  people  of  unoertain  Setdeaol 
origin,  but  who  came  to  Athens  from  the  north  b.  c.  2^^^, 
1 192,  mcreased  the  strength  of  the  city  by  the  fortifi-  P«»V- 
cation  of  the  Acropolis.    It  is  to  the  Pelasgi  that  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  polygonal  masonry  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Greece^ 
and  in  parts  of  Italy,  are  commonly  attribeted.     This 
architecture,  though  sometimes  confonnded  with  the 
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ISBKRS.  Cyelopewi,  is  widely  difpiueiit  from  it  The  polygonal 
masoDiy  is  fimrmed  of  irregular  Uocks  carefidly  adjusted 
to  each  other  without  cement :  the  Cydopean,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  rode  nnhewn  masses^  the  inter- 
stices between  which  are  filled  iq>  with  smaller  stones. 
In  the  long  interval  whidi  eliqpsed  between  the  set* 
Oeraent  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the  nauqwtion  of  the  en* 
;  ^htened  and  magnificent  Peisistratus,  nothing  is  re- 
corded with  certainty  of  the  architectoral  progress  of 
Athens.  To  him  and  to  his  sons  she  owes  without 
doabt  much  of  her  early  grandeur ;  they  founded 
temples  to  Apollo  Pythias,  and  Jupiter  Olympius ;  they 
established  a  public  library  ;  and  they  were  the  first 
collectors  and  editors  of  the  works  of  Homer. 

The  territory  of  the  Athenians,  before  the  invasion 
of  Xenes,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  people  in  Greece 
except  the  Laced«noaians :  and  their  rising  great* 
ness  may  be  fiurly  estimated  by  a  recollection^  that 
the  destniction  of  their  city  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
most  mighty  armament  whidi  is  known  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  The  historians,  it  is  true,  assign  private 
vengeance  for  an  insult  offered  to  an  Asiatic  city,  as 
the  motive  c^Xerxes  in  bis  expedition  :  but  it  is  little 
probable  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  vast  continent 
which  he  ruled,  would  have  been  called  out  to  gratify 
flie  impulse  of  this  petty  feeling  only ;  and  we  nay 
fairly  mingle  with  the  causes  of  the  Persian  invasion 
some  degree  of  political  foreaght,  which  made  the 
suppression  of  a  state  increasing  in  power,  and  dan- 
gerous finom  her  maritime  facilities,  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable. 
It  was  to  the  early  success  of  the  Persians  that 
^^^^^Sag  Athens  owed  her  subsequent  height  of  qplendour  and 
^^^*  beauty.  The  city  arose  from  its  ruins  on  an  en- 
larged and  improved  scale,  and  the  increased  resources 
which  die  Athenians  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  the 
war  enabled  them  to  gmtify  their  national  pride  by  the 
enrichment  of  their  reviving  ci^>]tal.  The  naval  su- 
periority which  they  had  won  for  themselves,  and  to 
which,  for  a  time,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  to  consent,  had  placed  at  their  command  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  maritime  colonies 
of  Asia,  Macedonia,  ami  Thrace  3  and  the  wealth 
derived  from  these  possessions  was  employed  during 
the  fifly  years  between  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

The  expressiotts  of  Herodotus,  (ix.  13.)  that  every 
street  and  building  was  to  be  restored,  fiom  its  very 
foondations,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  must  be 
taken  with  considenlble  latitude.    In  the  time  iS  Pau- 
'saniia  there  remained  several  monuments  anterior  to 
tiie  ^te  of  the  Perslsn  war :  but  the  devastation  was 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  in  denominating  the 
future  Athens  a  new  city. 
^^       The  ibst  object  of  the  administration  ofThemistodes 
^^^  was,  to  put  the  city  once  more  in  a  state  of  defiuice : 
and  he  restored  its  military  works  with  the  most  per- 
^^  0mm  severing  diligence.    Cimon  with  unbounded  liberality 
directed  the  stream  of  his  own  private  opulence  into 
a  public  channel,  and  to  him  Athens  was  indebted  for 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Poscile,  the  Dionysian 
Theatre,  the  Stoe,  the  Gjrmnasia,  an4  the  ornaments 
Woiekt.  of  the  Academy  and  the  Agora.    But  to  Perides  was 
reserved  the  gfory  of  making  his  native  city  the  wonder 
of  nations,  and  the  ^templar  of  latest  posterity.  With- 
out enumerating  hb  minor  works,  it  is  only  neces- 


sary to  mention  the  Odeium,  the  Propylaea,  and  the  ATHENS. 
Parthenon.  ^"^^V^*^ 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  but  little  Peloponne- 
affected  the  internal  magnificence  of  Athens ;  and  the  sian  war. 
defeat  of  .^gospotami  led  to  no  other  injury  than  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  of  Peirseeus.  These  again  were 
restored  after  the  victory  of  Cononat  Cnidus  :  and  the 
revenues  of  the  islands  and  the  colonies  were  once 
more  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  city. 

The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire  diminished  the  Macedo- 
power  of  Athens  as  a  state,  but  it  had  little  influence  nian  empire 
over  her  internal  prosperity  :  and  we  read  of  additions 
to  her  public  buildings  even  while  she  was  under  the 
immediate  control  of  a  Macedonian  garrison.  The 
first  severe  blow  which  she  sufifered  arose  from  her 
fidelity  to  the  Romans.  The  Macedonians,  (b.  c.  200) 
under  Philip  invested  her  before  her  allies  could  come 
to  her  relief.  The  city  itself  successfully  resisted  the 
attack :  but  the  fury  of  the  invader,  stimulated  yet 
more  by  opposition,  directed  itself  to  the  ravage  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country,  llie  Cynosarges 
and  the  Lycaeum,  every  retreat  of  pleasure  and  sanc- 
tuary of  devotion,  shrines,  temples,  images,  and  tombs, 
were  rudely  overthrown ;  and  the  precious  marbles  in 
which  Attica  abounded,  and  which  would  not  yield  to 
Gie,  were  broken  and  crumbled  to  dust  by  the  impo- 
tent n^  of  the  barbarian.  (liv.  xxxi.  24.) 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  (84  b.  c.)  Athens  was  again  Sylla. 
subjected  to  the  hostility  of  a  conqueror.  Sylla  bent  upon 
her  reduction,  invested  the  Peiraeeus,  and  put  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece  in  requisition  to  assist  his  design, 
both  by  military  force  and  by  bribery.  Epidaunis 
and  Olympia  were  severally  plundered ;  and  profane 
hands  violated  the  sacred  deposits  of  Delphi.  The 
groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  once  more 
fell  beneath  the  axe  :  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Aristion  maintained  himself  within  the  walls  increased 
the  desire  of  the  Roman  general  to  win  them.  The 
slow  inroads  of  famine  must  eventually  have  subdued 
the  garrison  1  but  Sylla  took  advantage  of  an  ill-  for-* 
tified  wall  near  the  Ueptachalchos  :  and  having  level- 
led  to  the  ground  every  thing  between  the  Peiraic  and 
Sacred  gates,  he  entered  the  city  at  midnight  The 
most  cruel  of  the  Roman  conquerors  did  not  belie  his 
title  in  the  sack  of  Athens  ;  the  streets  are  said  to  have 
run  with  blood  through  the  whole  extent  0/  the  Cera- 
meicus.  But  his  anger  was  contented  with  the  sacrifice 
.of  human  life.  "  Tell  the  Athenians,"  he  replied  to 
their  intercession,  "  that  1  forgive  the  many  for  the  sake 
of  the  few ;  the  living  for  the  dead."  The  city  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  but  little  :  and  it  was  only  to  pre- 
vent the  resumption  of  maritime  power  that  Sylla  level" 
led  the  Peiraic  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the  arsenal 
of  Philo.  His  operations  were  most  effectual ;  in  less 
than  a  century  afier  his  siege,  few  remains  of  the  long 
walls  were  to  be  seen,  and  with  them  fell  for  ever  the 
political  importance  of  Athens.  (Plutarch  in  viid  Sylla.) 

Still,  however,  she  remained  the  depository  of 
science  and  the  school  of  arts  -,  and  during  the  civil 
CQn3nilsionS'of  Rome,  however  at  times  opposed  to 
each  of  the  ascendant  parties,  she  classed  among  her 
bene&ctors  most  of  the  great  rivals  in  the  struggle  for 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Athenians  had  adhered  Pompey. 
to  Pompey,  yet  Julius  Ctesar  presented  them  with  a  JuliusCaesar 
donation  which  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the 
Propylaea  of  the  new  Agora.  They  had  raised  statues 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius  close  by  those  of  Harmodius 
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and  Aruitogeiton,  yet  Antony  honoured  them  by  a 
frequent  residence^  and  enriched  them  with  large  addi- 
tions of  insular  territory.  Augustus  did  not  resent 
their  attach«ient  to  his  rival.  He  left  them  in  posses- 
sion of  Ant«liiy*s  gifts,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  he  testified  his  friendship  by 
various  acts  of  lenity  and  &vour. 

But  of  all  the  Emperors,  Hadrian  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  and  patron  which  Athens  enjoyed  after  the 
downfall  of  her  temporal  power.  He  had  visited  her 
while  yet  he  was  in  a  private  station :  and^  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  dignity  he  was  lavish  in  his 
bounties.  By  his  assistance  was  finished  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  Peisistratus,  which  had  been  continued  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  360  years  afterwards,  and  which 
on  its  completion  by  Hadrian  exceeded  in  magnitude 
and  costliness  every  other  Athenian  structure.  Many 
other  buildings  testified  his  attachment  and  liberality; 
which  with  a  regard  to  the  substantial  wants,  as  well 
as  the  splendour  of  the  city,  extended  itself  to  large 
supplies  of  corn  and  money. 

Private  munificence  also  contributed  to  its  embellish- 
ment. The  Horologium  in  the  Agora  (better  known 
by  the  false  title  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds)  was  the 
gift  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.  Agrippa  raised  a  theatre: 
the  ruins  of  another,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis }  and  the  casing 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  which  he  covered  the  seats  of 
the  Stadium^  was  a  work  scarcely  equalled  by  imperial 
prodigality. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  that 
Athens  attained  its  greatest  splendour  5  it  had  been 
increased  by  the  accumulated  magnificence  of  six  cen- 
turies J  and  the  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  as  de- 
scribed by  his  biographer  Plutarch,  notwithstanding 
this  lapse  of  time,  still  retained  the  freshness  of  mo- 
dern buildings.  The  historian  expresses  his  surprise 
that  monuments  constructed  with  such  rapidity  should 
yet  be  built  for  ages.  He  declares  that  there  is  a 
bloom  diffused  over  them  which  preserves  their  aspect 
untarnished  by  years ;  and  that  they  seeid  as  if 
animated  by  perpetual  youth  and  unfading  elegance. 

Pausanias,  who  travelled  not  long  after  Plutarch  had 
thus  written,  has  preserved  minute  details  of  the  state 
of  most  other  countries  through  which  he  passed  :  but 
he  seems^  in  his  account  of  Athens,  to  have  been  op- 
pressed with  the  copiousness  of  his  subject.  Strabo^ 
who  preceded  him,  is  still  more  brief.  Yet  each  has 
preserved  information  most  important  to  the  history 
of  the  arts  3  and  such  as  could  have  been  obtained  from 
none  other  than  an  eye-witness. 

By  singular  good  fortune,  created  no  doubt  chiefly 
by  respect  for  her  former  eminence^  Athens  appears  to 
have  escaped  comparatively  harmless  in  the  wide  waste 
of  plunder  which  followed  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece  :  and  it  was  not  until  new  causes  of  decay  were 
called  into  action  that  we  can  perceive  her  decline. 
The  zeal  of  the  early  Christians  contributed  in  part  to 
the  destruction  of  Pagan  works  of  art  when  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition  :  but  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  superstition  itself  was  yet  more  fatal  to 
the  hope  of  their  reproduction ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived 
the  artist  not  only  of  a  demand  for  his  labours,  but  of 
the  chief  stimulus  which  inspired  him  to  those  labcfurs^ 
a  belief  that  he  worked  for  the  service^  and  sometimes 
under  the  guidance  of  the  gods. 


The  early  Byzantine  emperors,  however,  continued  ATHENS, 
their  protection  to  Athens  :  and  when  Christianity  at  ^^-^v-^ 
length  established  itself,  the  temples  for  the   most 
part  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  Twice  The  Goths. 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  was  Athens  in 
possession  of  the  Croths  :  but  even  Alaric  forebore  to 
accelerate  her  ruin  ;  and  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva 
Promachus  still  towered  in  proud  magnificence  above 
the  uninjured  Parthenon.    The  gradiud  conversion  of 
the  Greeks  tended  to  the  preservation  of  their  public 
monuments.    The  viigin  Minerva,  while  the  Pagan 
rites  insensibly  blended  themselves  with  those  of  a 
purer  fiuth^  was  easily  succeeded  by  the  Panagia,  and 
St.  George  the  Christian  knight,  supplied  the  place  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  of  mythology. 

Of  the  succeeding  ages  we  possess  no  records  which 
enable  us  to  form  a  certain  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  Athens  remained :  and  even  during  the  con- 
quests of  the  Franks,  and  the  brief  ducal  government  The  VmAis 
which  they  established,  we  know  little  but  that  under 
the  slow  progress  of  decay  the  city  dwindled  to  the 
rank  of  a  provincial  town.  It  emerged  from  the  dark 
ages  nearly  as  we  now  find  it :  and  its  degradation  was 
completed  when  Omar,  in  1436,  took  possession  of  its  Omar. 
citadel  in  the  name  of  the  victorious  Mohammed.  / 

It  remained  for  modern  warfare  to  inflict,  in  three 
short  days,  more  injury  upon  the  works  of  Pericles, 
than  had  been  caused  by  repeated  former  conquests  : 
and  the  blow  which  had  been  withheld  by  the  grossest 
and  most  uncivilized  barbarians,  was  to  be  struck  by 
a  people  celebrated  for  their  love  of  and  their  skill  in 
the  arts.  In  1687,  9000  Venetians  under  Count  Ko-  Venetian 
ningsmark,  a  Swede,  disembarked  at  the  Peiraicus  j  fil^S*^- 
and  having  summoned  Athens,  proceeded  to  make 
regular  approaches  to  the  walls,  lotteries  were  erected 
on  the  Pnyx,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  first  effiect  of  the  bombardment  was  the  explo- 
sion of  a  beautiful  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings 
(vuctf  uirrepo^)  which  was  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 
powder  magazine  ;  and  the  frize  of  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  shell  next  fell  upon  the  Parthenon^ 
which  also  was  used  as  a  magazine.  The  explosion  re- 
duced all  the  middle  of  the  temple  to  ruins.  It  threw 
down  the  eastern  wall,  and  all  the  statues  of  the  eastern 
pediment.  The  western  front  received  little  injury.  Part 
of  the  Opisthodomos,  and  some  of  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  peristyle  adjoining  the  cell  were  left  standing.  ; 

Athens  after  this  destruction  of  her  chief  glories, 
surrendered  to  the  Venetians :  but  their  triumph,  if 
dearly  purchased,  was  no  less  short-lived.  After  a 
few  months  occupation  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  conquest,  and  the  Turks  re-entered  the  Acropolis. 

During  this  brief  possession,  however^  the  idle  vanity, 
of  the  Doge  Morosini,.and  the  stupid  carelessness  of 
his  followers,  completed  the. destruction  of  some  trea- 
sures of  art  which  had  escaped  the  wantonness  of  their 
Bombardment.  On  the  western  pediment  of  the  Par-  • 
thenon  stood  a  car  of  victory,  with  horses  of  the 
natural  size.  Morosini  coveted  it  as  a  trophy^  and 
resolved  to  convey  it  to  Venice.  By  the  clumsiness  of 
the  engineers  this  group  of  the  most  admbrable  work- 
manship fell  while  they  were  lowering  it  to  the  ground. 
It  was  not  only  broken,  but  for  the  most  part  reduced 
to  powder. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  anti- 
quities of  Athens  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe; 
and^strange  to  say^they  had  attracted  but  inconsiderable 
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ATHENS,  attention.  One  traveller,  in  1573,  called  the  Par- 
v^^^^..,.^  tbenon  the  Pantheon ;  anoltier  spoke  of  it  as  the  temple 
of  the  unknown  God  mentioned  by  St.  Pbul.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  adopted  Mt^ymrs  later  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Porte>  who,  although  he  had  actually 
visited  Athens,  described  the  Birthenon  to  be  oval : 
and  the  first  adequate  idea  which  Europe  received  of 
the  Athenian  remains,  was  given  by  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Spon  and  Sir  George  Wheler,  who  fortunately 
travelled  before  the  Venetian  siege. 

Ninety  years  after  this,  in  175 1>  Mr.  Stuart,  an 
English  artist,  employed  three  years  in  studying  and 
drawing  from  the  principal  remains  of  Athens ;  and  in 
1764  the  Dilettanti  Society  of  London  employed  Dr. 
Chandler,  a  man  of  letters,  to  engage  in  the  examina- 
tion of  its  topography.  The  result  of  the  labours  of 
these  gentlemen  has  long  since  been  before  the  public. 
LsrdBgia*  But  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Elgin  to  place  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction  many  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  choicest  period  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 
That  nobleman,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  in  1799,  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  establish  a  corps  of  distinguished  artists 
in  Athens  :  and^  at  the  close  of  three  years,  he  was 
presented  by  them  with  a  complete  body  of  finished 
drawings  of  the  plans,  elevations^  and  details  of  the 
most  important  objects  ;  and  careful  and  minute  ad- 
measurements of  every  monument  of  which  there  are 
any  remains  in  Athens  or  its  neighbourhood.  Besides 
these^  most  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  nearly  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Athenian  architecture  were  moulded 
from  the  originals. 

In  the  progress  of  this  great  undertaking  the  artists 
were  forcibly  impressed  by  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  destruction,  in  many  cases  wilful,  had  advanced 
in  latter  years.  Several  buildings  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stuart  in  1759  had  wholly  disappeared.  Many  of  the 
statues  on  the  Parthenon  which  had  been  thrown  down 
in  the  Venetian  bombardment,  had  been  pounded  for 
mortar :  and  the  Turks  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
defacing  sculptures  from  motives  of  superstition,  or  of 
breaking  up  marbles  with  the  idle  hope  of  gratifying 
their  avarice  by  the  discovery  of  some  hidden  treasure. 
The  last  French  embassy  before  the  Revolution,  had 
succeeded  in  removing  sbme  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Grallery 
of  the  Louvre :  and  the  same  agents  were  still  remain- 
ing at  Athens  during  Lord  Elgin's  mission,  in  order  to 
renew  their  operations  whenever  France  should  regain 
her  former  influence  at  the  Porte.  Lord  Elgin  deter- 
mined therefore  to  secure  for  England  such  marbles 
as  he  could  obtain  permission  to  remove  :  rather  than 
to  leave  them  to  the  certainty  of  demolition  by  the 
Turks,  or  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  French. 

The  collection  which  he  sent  to  England  consists  of 
several  original  metopes,  from  the  interior  frize  of  the 
Plvthenon,  representing  the  combat  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapiths.  They  are  all  in  such  high  relief 
as  to  seem  groups  of  statues.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  outer  frize  of  the  same  temple,  representing  the 
procession  at  the  Ptoathenaic  festival.-  The  fragments 
of  the  two  groups  which  occupied  the  pediments  of 
the  eastern  and  western  fronts.  Some  inscriptions 
written  in  the  manner  called  Kionedon,  from  theOpis- 
thodomos  of  the  Parthenon  :  in  which  singular  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  ah  equal  number  of  letters  in  each 
line  3  so  that  monosyllables  are  occasionally  separated 


for  the  sake  of  uniformity.    Besides  these.  Lord  Elgin  ATHENS. 
procured  from  the  Parthenon  a  Doric  capital,  assizes 
of  the  columns,  a  triglyph,  some  modules  from,  the 
cornice,  and  some  of  the  marble  tiles  {antefxa)  which 
roofed  the  ambulatory. 

'  The  temple  of  Theseus  being  in  far  better  preserva* 
tion,  was  left  undisturbed :  but  the  metopes  containing 
the  labours  of  Theseus  and  Hercules  intermixed,  and 
the  interior  frize  representing  the  battle  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithe,  and  some  incidents  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  were  carefully  modelled. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
wings,  on  the  right  of  the  Propylaea,  representing 
scenes  from  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Platsa  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  a  gunpowder 
magazine ;  in  which  the  finest  block  of  the  whole  had 
been  placed  in  an  inverted  position.  Lord  Elgin,  with 
great  ilifficulty,  obtained  permission  to  remove  these, 
and  some  other  sculptures,  which  .  had  been  used  in 
repairing  the  modern  fortifications.  The  vessel  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was  wrecked  off  the  island 
of  Cerigo.  By  incessant  exertion,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  most  expert  divers  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a  few  of  the  cases  were  recovered  while  the 
ship  lay  in  twenty  fathoms  water.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued during  two  winters  :  but  before  the  remainder 
could  be  extricated  the  timbers  of  the  wreck  had  given 
way. 

From  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  con- 
nected with  that  of  Minerva  Polias,  in  theErcchtheium, 
were  obtained  a  capital,  a  base,  and  some  original 
blocks  of  the  frize  and  cornice  :  and  the  plans  of  both 
these  temples  have  been  accurately  laid  down.  From 
the  adjoining  Pandroseium  one  of  the  Caryatides  was 
removed.  The  walls  of  the  city  and  the  Long  Walls 
were  traced  by  extensive  excavations  ^  and  from  the 
numerous  tumuli  which  were  opened  in  the  suburbs 
was  formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  vases 
hitherto  improperly  called  Etruscan.  A  sun-dial  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  tragedians,  and  a  large  statue 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus  were  procured  from  the  temple 
of  this  god.  The  convents  and  private  residences  fur- 
nished many  precious  fragments ;  and  a  complete  scries 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  capitals  was  arranged, 
from  the  birth  of  Athenian  art  to  its  greatest  height, 
under  Pericles.  Bronzes,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  medals^ 
were  diligently  gathered  j  and  though  the  particular 
monument  is  not  immediately  connected  with  Athens, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  celebrated  Bou- 
strophedon  inscription,  from  the  Sigean  promontory, 
was  also  removed.  It  formed  of  late  years  a  seat  at 
the  door  of  a  Greek  chapel,  and  was  resorted  to  by 
persons  afflicted  with  ague  :  more  than  half  the  letters 
were  already  obliterated  by  the  numbers  who  reclined 
on  it,  and  a  few  years  more  would  have  rendered  it 
completely  illegible.  • 

The  first  step  which  Lord  Elgin  took,  after  making 
these  precious  acquisitions,  was'to  consult  the  roost 
eminent  artists  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  their 
.restoration.  Upon  this  Canova  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced a  veto.  He  held  it  to  be  undeniable  that  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon  had  never  yet  been  re- 
touched ;  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  ablest  artists 
the  world  had  ever  seen  -,  and  that  it  would  be  sacrilege 
for  any  man  to  presume  to  violate  them  with  the  chisel. 
They  were  therefore  brought  to  England  in  their 
original  state;    and  were  soon  after  purchased  fbr 
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ATHENS.  sSS5,000.  by  a  grant  of  Parliament^  and  deposited  in 
'  the  British  Museum. 

Our  description  of  ancient  Athens  will  oommeuce 
from  its  ports.    Maritime  Athens  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Republic,  comprised  three  demi, 
forming  a  continued  town  more  extensive  than  Athens 
itself:  1.  Peirseus,  now  called  by  the  Turks^  Asl4n 
Lim^ui,  by  the  Greeks  ^paxtji^,  and  by  the  Italians 
Porto  Leone;   the  two  last  names  derived  from  a 
colossal  lion  of  Pentelic  marble  which  stood  upon  the 
beach  till  the  Venetian  siege.    Peiraeeus  anciently  had 
three  subdivisions,  Cantharos,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  contain  400  gallies 
at  once.     Several  public  buildings  adorned  it ;  a  Stoa^ 
two  temples  of  Venus,  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Soter^ 
the  Hippodameia  (so  called  from  its  architect  Hippo- 
damus)  used  as  an  agora^  or  exchange  for  business 
unconnected  with  maritime  commerce ;  the  tribunal 
called  Phreattys,  a  bath  called  Serangium,  a  deigma^ 
or  maritime  exchange,  and  a  theatre.    It  is  only  of 
the  last  that  any  remains  are  at  present  to  be  found  | 
and  from  these  it  is  conjectured  to  have  be^i  above 
$40  feet  in  diameter.    9.  Mynychia  (to  the  east  of 
Peiraseus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name)  a  circular  harbour  now  odled  Stratiotiki. 
In  it  stood  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  Doric  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  shore ;  a  Bendi* 
deium,  probably  another  sanctuary  of  the  same  god- 
dess, whose  Thracian  name  was  Bendis ;  and  also  a 
DJonysiac  theatre.  3.  Pfaalerum,  the  most  eastern  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  three  ports.  Not  a  trace  remains 
of  the  temples  of  Ceres,  of  Minerva  Sciras,  and  of 
Jupiter,  with  which  it  is  known  to  have  been  em- 
bellished. 
The  natural  division  of  the Peiraeeusinto  threeseparate 
ons  of  Pei-  basins  gave  it  a  superiority  over  the  other  two  ports ; 
''^^^        which  induced  Themistocles  to  recommend  it  to  the 
especial  notice  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  it  be- 
came completely  fortified,  as  a  closed  port  (irXcurro? 
XifL^v),  The  works  which  surrounded  it  are  still  trace- 
able through  the  greater  part  of  their  circiunference ; 
they  consisted  of  a  wall  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
nnd  a  half  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  Themis- 
tocles also  projected,  and  Cimon  and  Pericles  com- 

^  which  extended  from  the  asty  or  city,  on  the  north 

to  Peiraeeus,  and  on  the  south  to  Phalerum,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  We  may  consider  these  walls  as  analo- 
gous to  a  line  of  intrenchments  in  modern  warfiBune,  to 
maintain  a  communication  between  two  distant  posts : 
the  northern  wall  e£fectually  prevented  <ui  army  enter- 
ing Attica  from  the  Peloponnesus  from  penetratuig 
either  to  the  south  or  east  of  Athens,  unless  by  the 
pass  between  the  city  and  Hymettus,  or  by  making  a 
circuit  of  Hymettus  Itself,  two  routes  so  difficult  thai 
neither  of  Uiem  was  ever  attempted  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  southern,  in  like  manner,  protected  the 
communication  between  Athens  and  the  harbours, 
against  an  enemy  who^ight  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  eastern  country.    (Thuc.  1.  89  .107.) 

From  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  which  are  still 
distinguishable,  it  appears  that  they  ran  parallel  to 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  -,  forming  a  broad 
street  from  the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  whole  walls,  including  those  of  the 
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ports,  the  city,  and  the  Long  Walls  is  estimated  at  ATHENS, 
nearly  20  miles.  v^^^^^^-^i.^ 

The  principal  gates  of  Athens  were  Dipylum  (called  Ottcfc 
also  Thriasiae,  Sacrae,  or  C^raraeicae,)  Diomeiae,  Dio- 
charis,  Melitldes,  Peiraica^,  Achamicae,  Ithonlae, 
Hippades,  Heriaeae.  The  walls  on  all  sides  were 
surrounded  with  cemeteries.  The  Asty  was  embraced 
by  the  two  streams  of  Ilissus  and  Cephisus,  which 
united  in  the  marshes  of  Phalerum. 

Without  the  Peiraic  gate  was  a  cenotaph  to  Euri-  BvildingSr 
pides  ',  inamediately  within  it  stood  the  Pompeion,  a 
building  set  apart  for  the  arrangement  of  processions  j 
and  from  this  point  porticoes,  statues,  and  temples, 
thronged  on  tlie  sight  in  rich  confusion.  To  the  right 
was  placed  the  Pnyx  {Bia  to  freirvKPufffBat)  a  place  in 
which  certain  popular  assemblies  were  held ;  the  road 
continued  on  through  the  Cerameicus,  (a  large  district, 
extending  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  and 
called,  as  Piausanias  says,  from  the  hero  Ceramns^ 
or,  as  Herodotus  more  honestly  allows,  firom  the  pot- 
tery works,)  till  it  passed  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  portico 
of  the  king,  in  which  the  Archon  held  his  court. 
Hence  the  street  of  Hermae,  so  called,  from  the  heads 
of  Mercury  with  which  it  was  decorated,  terminated 
in  a  Stoa,  named  Pcecilb,  from  its  pictures ;  the 
subjects  of  which  were  the  battles  with  the  Lacedae« 
monians  at  €Enoe  and  Argolis  ^  the  battle  of  Theseus 
with  the  Amazons ;  the  t^ng  of  Troy,  and  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  Here  also  were  suspended  a  number  of 
captured  shields. 

The  Agora,  which  the  PoecQ^  fronted,  had  many 
sacred  buildings;  it  was  planted  with  walks  of  plane 
trees,  and  divided  into  markets,  streets,  and  porticoes, 
which  derived  their  names  from  the  objects  sold  in 
them.  The  senate  occasionally  assembled  in  one  haU 
within  it  -,  the  Prytanes  dined  in  another ;  and  a  tem- 
ple to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  altars  to  the  twelve 
gods,  to  Pity,  Modesty,  Fame,  and  Impetuosity, 
attracted  sacrificers.  The  Arciopagus,  or  Hill  of 
Mars,  so  called,  because  Mars  was  the  first  person  here 
tried  (for  the  murder  of  Hallirhotius,)  sloped  down 
from  it  towards  the  north,  to  a  plainer  site,  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Theseium  still  existing  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  Theseium. 
with  thirteen  colunms  on  the  sides.  The  cell  is  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  of 
the  pronaos  and  its  portico,  is  thirty-three  feet ;  that 
of  the  posticum,  twenty-seven  feet;  the  order  is 
Doric  and  the  columns  are  three  feet  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  height  of  the  temple  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  is  thirty-three  feet.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  many  essen- 
tial points  seemed  to  have  furnished  a  model  for  the 
Parthenon. 

The  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  were  both  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and  to  the 
south-east  of  the  agora  yet  stands  the  Horologium  of 
AndronicusCyrrhestes  $  now  converted  into  a  chapel  for 
dancing  dervises.  To  the  south-east  is  assigned  the 
site  of  the  Prytaneium  or  senate-house.  Hence  the 
street  of  the  tripods  led  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 
The  decoiaticMis  a£  this  magnificent  street  were  fur- 
nished by  the  victors  in  the  prize  games.  The  Cho- 
ragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  (the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes) still  testifies  the  splendour  of  their  ofiferings  ; 
and  its  circular  roof  still  preserves  the  triangular  apex 
which  was  intended  to  receive  his  votive  tripod.    The 
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AIHEKS.  Odeium  of  Pericles  luljoined  the  theatret  of  Bacchus. 
v-^V*'^^  To  the  south-east,  after  passing  through  a  gate-way 
erected  by  Hadrian  in  the  modem  walls,  arose  the 
Olympelmn  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius^  which  the  same  Emperor 
con^deted  and  dedicated.  It  contained  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  godj  made  of  ivory  and  gold  (chrysele- 
phantine). The  whole  length  of  the  sacred  precinct 
(s-cfM^oXov)  when  entire,  was  sir  jiundred  and  eighty- 
nine  £eet.  Its  circuit  was  about  half  a  mile.  The  temple 
was  decastylej  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  columns  5  sixteen  of  these  alone  are 
standing. 

Leaving  behind  on  the  Ilissus  the  Ibantain  of 
Enneacrunos  or  Callirrhoe,  which  was  the  only  natu- 
ral spring  by  which  ancient  Athens  was  supplied  with 
potable  water^  at  the  extreme  south  western  an^e  of 
the  waHs^we  come  to  the  hillMussum.  The  monument 
of  the  Syrian  C.  J.  Antiochus  PhUopappus,  grandson  of 
Antiochus,  the  fourth  and  last  king  of  Commagene, 
stiU  crowns  its  summit.  Philopappus  attained  high 
dignities  in  Rome,  (he  was  Consul  and  Frater  Arvalis) 
under  Trajan,  and  having  returned  to  Athens,  he 
erected  this  building.  Its  lower  compartment  was 
decorated  with  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  imperial 
benedBctor,  and  seated  above  were  statues  of  himself, 
his  grandfather  Antiochus,  the  last  king,  and  Seleucus 
•  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  from  whidi  he  was 
descended. 

To  the  north  east  of  the  Mussum,  in  the  centre  of 
this  prolusion  of  magnificence,  rises  the  citadel,  the 
Acropolia.  hiU  of  Acropolis.  It  is  ascended  by  a  single  path, 
which  winding  first  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
two  gates,  then  bends  to  the  north,  and  by  a  sudden 
Fropyki.  turn  to  the  east,  leads  directly  to  the  Propyl^a.  During 
the  g^ry  of  Athens^  no  less  than  four  temples  were  to 
be  passed  in  this  ascent.  Those  of  .£scu!aptns,  of 
Themis,  of  Venus  and  Feitho,  and  of  TeUus  and 
Ceres.  Two  equestrian  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
wings  of  the  Propylsea.  Pausanias  expresses  a  doubt  to 
whom  he  was  to  assign  them.  It  is  plmn,  however, 
from  the  inscription  remaining  on  the  pedestal  of  one 
of  them,  that  it  was  an  image  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
other  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  Catus 
Csesar  Octavianus,  for  the  seventh  time  consul  in  the 
jear  in  which  Agrippa  was  a  third  time  nominated. 

The  west  end  of  the  Acropolis  presented  a  frontage 
cf  168  £ttt,  58  were  left  near  the  centre,  (there  is  a 
difference  ^  a  few  feet^' which  prevents  the  vestibule 
frt>m  being  exactly  central)  for  the  entrance,  and  the 
remaining  space  was  covered  by  the  wings  which  pro- 
jected 32  feet  in  front  of  the  grand  colonnade.  The 
whole  building  received  the  name  of  Propylsa,  from 
Its  forming  a  vestibule  to  the  five  doors  by  which  the 
citadel  was  entered,  and  which  still  exist.  It  was 
intended  jointly  as  a  woric  of  defence  and  of  de- 
coralion. 

Six  fluted  Doric  columns^  raised  on  four  steps,  sup- 
ported the  central  pediment.  The  diameter  of  these 
columns  was  five  feet,  their  height  twenty-nine,  and 
fheir  intercolumniation  seven  j  except  between  the 
two  central  columns^  where  there  was  a  space  of 
thirteen  feet  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  carriages. 
The  vestibule  behind,  forty-three  feet  in  depths  was 
sustained  by  a  double  row  of  six  Ionic  columns,  three ' 
on  each  side.  Their  diameter  was  three  feet  and  a 
half,  their  height  thirty-four.  Marble  beams,  resting 
on  the  lateral  walls  and  the  columns,  supported  a 


richly  adorned  and  pointed  ceiliog.  Hie  central  door  ATHENS, 
occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  central  ^-•^v^*^ 
columns  5  the  two  doors  on  each  side  were  of  less 
dimensions,  the  more  distant  being  smaller  than  the 
nearest.  They  opened  into  a  portico  dghteen  feet  in 
depth,  which  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  that  on  the 
west,  as  five  steps  were  ascended  between  them,  but 
which  was  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  frt>m  this  a  single 
step  descended  to  the  platform  of  the  Acrofiolis. 

The  wings  presented  a  plain  front,  with  a  simple 
frize  of  triglyphs,  and  ant«  at  the  extremities.  On 
their  interior  sides,  three  columns  of  three  feet  in  dia« 
meter  between  antae,  supported  apedioMut,  the  summit 
of  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  frize  of  the  central 
building  to  which  they  stood  at  right  angles.  In  the 
northern  wing,  a  porch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  con- 
ducted by  three  doors  into  a  chamber,  thirty-four  feet 
by  twenty-six,  containing  pictures,  several  of.  which 
were  obliterated  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The 
southern  wing  contained  an  open  gallery,  twenty-six 
feet  by  seventeen ;  which  is  su|»posed  to  have  led  to 
a  postern  gate. 

In  front  of  the  southern  wing,  there  stood  as  late  as 
the  year  1656^  a  small  Ionic  temple  of  two  alumni 
only  between  antse.  Some  fragnaents  of  this  are  now 
in  the  British  MuseuiA,  and  it  is  supposed  on  strong 
grounds  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
wings.  From  this  spot,  accordiag  to  Pattsamas, 
JE^cus  preci|Htated  himself  at  the  sight  of  the  Uadc 
sails.  The  Propylasa  comparatively  was  the  most  ex«> 
pensive  work  undertaken  by  Pendes.  Ueliodoras, 
cited  by  HarpocratibA,e8thiiates  it  at  two  thousand  and 
twelve  talents^  (^452,700),  a  tom  exceeding  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Republic.  It  took  five  yevs  in 
building,  under  the  inspection  and  after  the  designs  of 
Mnesides,  and  was  completed  437  years  a.  c. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolifl  within  the  Minenra 
Propylaea,  stood  the  celebrated  bcaaes  statue  of  PromachM 
Kinerva  Promachns  executed  by  Phidias.  It  was 
dedicated  after  the  battle  of  Macathon,  and  was  so 
placed,  that  the  crest  of  tiie  helmet  and  pomt  of  the 
spear  were  seen  by  persons  safling  from  Sunium  to- 
wards Athens.  Its  height  therefore  with  the  pedestal 
(since  it  was  seen  above  the  anmmit  of  the  Pte-thenon) 
must  have  exceeded  seventy  feet.  Near  to  the  statue 
stood  a  brazen  quadriga,  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  victory  over  the  Boeotians  aad 
Chalcidenses  {Her,  v.  79). 

The  Parthenon,  or  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  Minerva  ParUienon. 
was  BO  far  elevated  albove  the  entraaee  of  the  Aero* 
polls,  that  the  pavement  of  its  peristyle  was  on  the 
same  level  with  the  capitab  in  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Propyhea.  The  Parthenon  was  a  peripteral 
octostyle  of  the  Doric  order,  with  seventeen  eohuBos 
on  die  sides,  eueh  istx  feet  two  iachesiadianieCer  at  the 
base,  and  thirty-four  feet  h%h^  raised  on  three  steps. 
WHhin  tbe  pertstyle  at  each  end  stood  six  eolumns^ 
five  feet  and  a  half  in^diaiDeter,  fonning  a  vestibule  to 
the  cell.  This  vestitiule  was  asoended  by  two  tfteps 
frtim  the  peristyle.  The  cell  was  divided  iitto  two 
diambers^  each  sixty-two  feet  cix  inches  broad  1  the 
western,  or  Oplsthodoraos,  ibrty-threc  feet  ten  inches 
in  length  3  the  eastern,  ntaety-eigfat  feet  seven  inches. 
Four  columns,  four  feet  in  dkmeter,  supported  the 
ceding  of  the  former ;  sixteen^  three  feet  in  diameter, 
that  of  the  latter.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole 
temple  weie  t?w)  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  a 
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ATHENS,  hundred  and  two,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 

^^'^'V^^  pediment^  sixty-six. 

Pediments       In  tile  pediment  were  two  compositions^  each  nearly 

of  tbe  Par-  eighty  feot  in  lengthy  and  each  consisting  of  about 
twenty  colossal  statues.  One  represented  the  birth 
of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Attica.  The  muti- 
lated state  in  which  the  remains  of  these  groups  have 
come  down  to  us,  together  with  an  ambiguity  of  cxt 
pression  in  the  description  of  Pausanias,  leaves  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  which  of  the  pediments  respec- 
tively each  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  assigned. 

The  fragments  of  these  pediments  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  the  following  positions  and 
names  are  assigned  to  the  statues  by  Col.  Leake. 
On  the  western  pediment,  beginning  from  the  left^ 
Theseus,  Cecrops,  Aglaurus,  Hebe,  Eresichthon^  Pan- 
drosus.  Victory  without  wings  in  a  biga  drawn  by 
two  horses^  Erechtheus ;  then  in  the  centre  Minerva 
and  Jupiter  -,  hence  decreasing  to  the  right  a  space  to 
be  supplied  by  Neptune,  who  is  wanting  $  Thalassa^ 
Latona,  Mercury,  Maia,  Vesta,  Mars  and  Venus.  The 
eastern  pediment  is  much  less  perfect,  the  central 
figures  being  entirely  destroyed.  Those  which  re-* 
main  are  named^  according  to  the  same  order,  Hype- 
rion, Hercules,  Peitho^  Venus,  Iris,  Victory  with 
wings,  Vesta^  Proserpine,  Ceres^  and  the  ear  of  Night. 
The  frize,  it  has  been  before  stated,  contained  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Panathenaic  procession.  This 
was  sculptured  as  advancing  in  two  parallel  columns^ 
from  west  to  east  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and  after 
turning  the  angles  at  the  eastern  fronts  meeting  to-^ 
wards  its  centre.  At  the  head  of  each  column,  &cing 
it,  were  placed  six  seated  figures  of  deities,  and  a 
group  exactly  in  the  centre,  supposed  to  represent 
the  presentation  of  the  peplus  to  the  second  archon> 
separated  the  two  bodies  from  .each  other.  Seven  of 
these  deities  were  male,  five  female. 

Of  the  ninety-two  metopes  in  the  frize  of  the 
peristyle^  fifteen  of  the  southern  side  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  in  the  Louvre  ;  each  of  them  con- 
tains a  centaur.  But  in  thirty-six  remaining  on  the 
building  itself,  not  one  is  to  be  found.  Col.  Leake 
assigns  those  of  the  eastern  front  to  the  actions  of 
Minerva  J  on  the  northern  to  the  war  of  theAnmzons; 
on  the  southern  to  the  war  of  the  Centaurs;  and  on  the 
eastern  to  some  Athenian  exploit  which  is  not  sufii-- 
ciently  explained  to  receive  a  decided  name. 

In  the  Opisthodomos  stood  a  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Minerva,  erect,  with  a  robe  reaching  to  the 
feet,  in  one  hand  was  a  spear>  in  the  other  a  Victory 
six  feet  high.  The  goddess  herself  measured  thirty- 
nine  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  aegis  which  lay  at  her 
feet  was  sculptured  with  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
the  interior  with  that  of  the  Titans  $  her  buskins  with 
that  of  tbe  Centaurs.  The  quantity  of  gold  employed  on 
this  statue,  according  to  Thucydides  (xi.  13)  was  forty 
talents,  (^123,500).  The  cost  of  the  whole  temple^ 
exclusive  of  the  gold,  has  been  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money.  Phidias  was  the  artist  who 
carved  all  the  sculpture.    The  architect  was  Ictinus. 

To  the  north  of  the  Parthenon^  at  the  distance  of 
160  feet,  stood  the  Erechtheium,  containing  the 
united  temples  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  Pandrosus, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  also  the  sepulchre  of 
Cecrops  himself.  It  was  an  irregular  structure.  The 
eastern  front  presented  a  liexastyle  Ionic  colonnade. 


Erech- 
theium. 


the  western  front  was  pseudo  peripteral^  the  entabla-  ATHENS, 
ture,  being  supported  by  half  columns.  Of  the  two  ^ 
divisions  in  its  interior,  the  eastern  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  western 
to  Pandrosus.  But  antiquaries  differ  widely  on  this  .  . 
point.  The  Pandroseium  opens  into  porticoes,  at  the 
northern  and  southern  sides ;  the  northern,  is  tetra- 
style.  The  southern,  which  is  much  smaller  was  sup- 
ported by  six  Caryatides.  One  of  these  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  proportions  of  the  Erechtheium 
were  small,  sixty-three  feet  by  thirty-six,  and  not 
twenty  in  height.  Within  this  temple,  as  Pausanias 
relates,  were  preserved  the  mark  of  the  trident,  with 
which  Neptune  struck  the  earth,  the  salt  water  foun- 
tain which  gushed  out  when  the;  horse  issued  forth > 
and  the  olive  tree  which  sprang  up  at  Minerva's  com- 
mand ;  concerning  this  olive ,  tree,  there  is  a  slight 
difference  between  Pausanias  and  Herodotus ;  both 
agree  that  when  the  Medes  burned  the  city,  the  olive 
tree  also  was  burned,  and  that  it  sprouted  out  again 
the  same  day.  The  traveller  asserts  that  its  shoot  was 
three  feet  in  length,  the  historian  more  modestly  con- 
tents himself  with  a  foot  and  a  half.  Here  also  stood 
an  image  of  Minerva,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  3  before  it  hung  a  golden  lamp,  burning  night 
and  day,  the  wick  of  which  being  made  of  Carpathian 
flax,  never  consumed,  and  whose  urn  required  filling 
with  oil  but  once  a  year.  A  brazen  palm  tree  above 
it  carried  off  the  smoke.  Among  the  votive  offerings 
were  a  wooden  Hermes  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chmr 
by  Daedalus,  the  breast- plate  of  Masistrus,  who  com- 
manded the  Media  cavalry  at  Plataea^  and  the  scimitar 
of  Mardonius. 

Pausanias  mentions  numerous  statues  which  adorned  Statues, 
the  Acropolis.  He  describes  no  less  than  forty-two 
groups  i  and  it  is  probable  that  these  were  not  half 
the  sculptures  which  stood  there  in  his  time ;  for  he 
passes  over  all  which  had  been  erected  since  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great  -,  and  indeed  he  professes  only 
to  enumerate  those  executed  by  the  greatest  masters. 
Such  was  the  magnificence  of  this  celebrated  spot^  un- 
inhabited for  the  common  purposes  of  society,  and  set 
apart  by  Athenian  taste  as  a  storehouse  of  the  arts. 
The  measurement  of  the  hill  on  which  these  splendid 
works  were  raised,  is  less  than  a  1000  feet  by  500. 

'  The  southern  wall  of  the   Acropolis  is  called  the  Walls  of 
Cimonian,  the  northern  the  Pelasgic.    It  is  probable  the  Acro- 
that  the  existing  remains  of  both  are  the  works  of  P^^^^- 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  although  the  Pelasgi  were 
the  original  fortifiers  of  the  citadel.    In  the  middle  of 
the  northern  wall  some  fragments  of  Doric  architec- 
ture are  visible,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hecatompedum^   the   predecessor  of  the  Parthenon^ 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  Themistocles  used  in  his  hasty  repairs. 
A  fiight  of  steps  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Propylaea 
led  to  a  grotto  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  in  which  the 
former  is  said  to  Kave  received  the  favors  of  Creusa^ 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus. 

We  come  in  the  last  place  to  the  remains  without  Suburbs, 
the  walls.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  north  is  the 
hill  of  Colonos,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  CEdipus. 
It  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  upon  it  stood  a  temple 
of  the  Eumenides.  At  its  foot,  but  nearer  the  city,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  sepulchral  plain  of  the  outer 
Cerameicus,  is  the  site  of  the  Academy,  a  delicious  Academy. 
garden  planted  and  supplied  with  water  by  Cimon. 
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iTHEKS.  V<»^  easterly  on  the  north  rises  a  hill,  one  of  the 
_       most  remarkable  features  in  modem  Athens ;  it  is 


crowned  with  the  small  church  of  St.  George,  and 
^  i»  supposed  to  be  the  mount  Anchesmus  of  the  an- 
cients.  Immediately  below  it^  and '  close  to  the 
I  Diomeian  gates,  was  the  Cynosarges,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Hereidesi  and  aiierwards  a  school  of  the  Cynics ;  its 
name  was  derived  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Diomus,  an  Athenian^  (from  whom  the  neighbouring 
gates  were  called),  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  when 
«  white  dog  carried  off  part  of  his  victim.  This  was 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  when  the  Persians  sailed  to  the  Phale- 
rom.  Beyond  to  the  south  east  was  the  Lycfeumj 
sacred  to  ApoUo  Ljcius.  Here  the  Polemarch  kept 
bis  court;  and  here  was  the  chief  eymnaslum  of  the 
Athenian  youth.  The  disciples  of  Aristotle  derived 
their  name  of  Peripatetics  from  walking  in  its  groves. 
To  the  south  was  the  Stadium^  originally  constructed 
by  Lycurgus,  350  b.  c.  for  the  contest  of  the  Panathe- 
naic  festival.  Five  centuries  afterwards  it  was  covered 
with  seats  of  marble^  by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  seats 
were  capable  of  accommodating  25^000  persons,  and 
amudi  larger  multitude  might  occupy  the  slope  of 
the  hills  above.  The  cavea  and  some  masses  of  stone 
still  mark  its  site,  and  it  measures  about  675  feet  by 
130.  It  is  now  a  cotton  field.  The  range  of  Hymettus 
flanks  it  on  the  east. 

Modem  Athens^  corrupted  by  the  prefix  of  the 
article  into  Setines,  occupies  a  far  less  space  than  the 
ancient  city.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  Js  little 
more  than  three  miles;  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis 
is  wholly  uninhabited.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
other  quarters  is  about  thirteen  hundred,  (four  hun- 
dred inhabited  by  Turks,  the  remainder  by  Greeks 
and  Albanians,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds),  and  the  population,  which 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  350  b.  c,  was  estimated  at 
l^F»2it»*  116^000  souls  has  now  dwindled  to  less  than  a  tenth  of 
that  number.  A  wall  about  ten  feet  high  surrounds  the 
present  town ;  the  houses  are  ill  built,  and  the  streets 
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narrow  and  irregular.  The  Turks  have  eleven  places  ATHENS, 
of  worship,  though  only  four  mosques  with  minaretsi 
Thirty-six  Christian  churches  are  constantly  open, 
and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  consecrated  build- 
ings in  all ;  none  of  them,  however,  have  any  archi- 
tectural dignity.  The  Acropolis  is  converted  into  a 
fortress.  Six  columns  only  of  the  firont  of  the  Pro«^ 
pylsea  are  standing  ^  and  even  the  intercolumniation 
of  these  is  walled  up,  and  two  only  have  preserved 
their  capitals.  A  terrace  has  been  formed  above 
them  from  the  ruins  of  the  vestibule  and  wings,  and 
this  at  present  bristles  with  the  cannon  of  a  battery : 
a  huge  tower  built  by  the  Venetians  contributes  to  its 
disfijgurement. 

On  advancing  towards  the  Parthenon,  the  first  ob- 
ject which  presents  itself  is  a  mean  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Disdar,  or  governor  of  the  fortress. 
Within  the  cell  of  the  temple  itself  all  is  desolation' 
and  ruin  5  but  the  remains  which  still  are  standing 
exhibit  an  unequalled  nicety  of  finishing.  In  the  . 
tambours  of  the  columns  the  junction  is  scarcely  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  area  is 
a  wretched  mosque  constructed  out  of  the  faUen 
marble.  The  little  which  is  now  left  of  the 
Erechtheium  is  rapidly  decaying  3  and  barracks  and 
batteries  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  Cecropian  hiU. 

Athens  is  now  governed  by  the  Waywode,  or  Lieu- 
tenant, of  the  Kislar  Aga,  the  chief  black  eunuch  of  the 
seraglio.  The  Waywode  is  confirmed  every  year  in  his 
p6st ;  but  he  frequently  retains  it  for  many  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his  subjects. 
He  interferes  but  little  with  the  Christians,  unless  in  Govern- 
the  collection  of  tribute.  Their  management  is  prin-  "****• 
cipally  left  to  their  own  Archbishop.  Five  Archona 
and  six  Secretaries  under  them  gather  the  revenue  j 
the  sum  of  which  annually  transmitted  to  the  Porte 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  purses. 

The  classical  authorities  upon  which  the  above  ac- 
count depends,  are  those  cited  in  its  course.  In  other 
points  we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  Col.  Leake's  able 
and  elaborate  work  on  The  Topography  of  Athens, 


ATHERINA,  (from  o^/»,  the  point  of  a  sword) 
lin.  Cuv.  Atherine  Penn.  Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a  genus 
l>elonging  to  the  family  Percotdes,  order  Acantho" 
pierygu,  class  Pisces.  Generic  character — Jaws  ten- 
sible,  the  upper  furnished  with  very  small  teeth ;  five 
rays  to  the  gills^  two  small  dorsal  fins  well  separatedj 
and  the  ventral  farther  behind  than  the  pectoral. 

Tlie  most  common  species  of  this  genus  is  the  A, 
H^metus,  Lin.  Cuv.  Mediterranean\^//imii«,  Shaw, 
it  is  about  four  inches  long,  semi-pellucid,  and  co- 
Tered  with  scales,  on  each  side'  of  the  body  is  a  long 
stlvery  band.  Pennftnt  says  it  is  very  comnion  at 
Southampton,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  called 
a  smelt;  it  spawns  in  June.  The  other  species  are, 
jf  .  Schama,  Menidia,  Japonka,  and  Pinguis, 

ATHERIN6TON,  in  the  county  of  Devon^  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j^6.  9s.  ld» 
Churcli  dedicated  to  ^St.Mary.  Population,  in  1811, 
456.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  6«.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
jfiSlO.  4s.    7  miles  N*.  E.  from  Great  Torrington.  • 

Athsbingtok,  or  Aldbington,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  a  discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's 

VOI«.  XVIII. 


books  at  3^.  lOf .  S^d.  Pfttron  the  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester by  lapse.  The  church  is  in  ruins.  2^  miles 
W.  from  Brighthelmstone.  Anciently  it  was  a  con- 
siderable village,  and  had  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Sees 
in  Normandy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Porius 
Adurni,  where,  when  the  Saxons  infested  the  British 
seas,  the  Roman  exphratoref  were  stationed. 

ATHERIX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptera,  fiunily  lAagionidee.  Generic  character 
-^Ant^niue  moniliform;  the  third  joint  not  ringed^ 
terminated  by  a  seta,  pidpi  erect.  r 

Atherix  maculatus,  a  British  specie^— inhabits 
woods. 

ATHERSTONE,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the 
parish  of  Manceter,  a  chapel  to  the  vicarage  of  Man- 
ceter;  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ^11. 5f.  Patron, 
the  vicar  of  Manceter.  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  A^ry. ' 
Population,  in  1811,  S921.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
I9s.  lid.  in  the  pound,  ^^2059.  13«.  4|(2.  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Warwick,  and  K)?^  N.W.  from  London. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesdays.  Here  is  a  free  schooL 
The  manufactures  are,  hats,  wocl-combing,  ribband- 
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wcaTingy  and  cotton->8piniung.  Tbe  town  is  situated 
in  the  Watling-street.  It  is  9  miles  distant  from 
Bosworth-field }  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  had  his 
(quarters  in  it  on  the  night  before  his  victory  over 
Richard  IIL 

ATB£asT0NE,  upou  Stour,  in  the  county  of  Warwick^ 
a  rectory^  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  s£i^»  1#.  Qd» 
Population,  in  1811^  79.  Poor*s  rates,  in  180S,  at 
Sf .  9d.  £l  10. 1«.  4^^.  3  miles  S.  from  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 
ATHIRST^  on  or  in  thirst;  thirsty.    See  Thibst. 

Then  sliall  Chey  also  answere  him,  saying,  lorde,  wh6  sawe  we 
f  an  liQ^red,  or  a  thyrst,  or  faerbonrlesBe,  or  naked,  or  sycke^ 
or  in  preaon,  and  dyd  not  minister  vnto  the  ? 

Bibk,lb39.    MaitAew,  e,  JXf, 

'  These  are  thei  y^  promes  a  certaine  wonderfiill  and  new  doctrine, 
whereas  thei  bring  nothing  worthy  the  profe«ion  of  tilie  gospel : 
being  like  wels  that  lacke  water,  wherunto  if  a  inil  come  a  iAyrst^ 
be  can  find  nothyng  but  mud  and  day. 

Udal.    2  Petre,  cap.  Q. 

With  scanty  measure  then  supply  their  food ; 
And,  when  aihirst,  restrain  'em  from  the  flood. 

ZhyHeH*t  Virgil  Geor^  3. 

And  now  the  warlike  Hector  through  the  gate 
With  Paris  nishM,  their  bounding  hearts  alike 
Athirtt  for  battle.  Cowpa^s  lUad,  book  TiU. 

.  ATHLETE,!     ^A^Xiyr^*,    from    aeOXow,    labour, 
Athle'tick.  /struggle,  contest.    One  able  to  la- 
bour, struggle,  contend. 

For  ntJOetiCf  I  take  the  sul^ect  of  it  largely,  that  is  to  say,  for 
any  point  of  ability,  whereunto  the  body  of  man  may  be  brought, 
whether  it  be  of  activity,  or  of  patience  $  whereof  activity  hath 
two  parts,  strength  and  swiftness :  and  patience  likewise  hath  two 
parts,  hardness  against  wants  and  extremities,  and  indurance  of 
pain  or  torment.  Bacon's  fForks,  t.  u 

And  health  itself,  if  it  be  athUtic^  may  by  its  very  excess  he* 
come  dangerous :  but  wisdom,  and  duty,  and  comeliness,  and  dis- 
cipline, a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing  honour  to 
his  holy  name  can  never  exceed.  SHsyibr.    Sermon  ix. 

Was  he  (the  wise  man)  in  adveidty;  he  equally  retumed 
thanks  to  the  director  of  tlus  spectacle  of  human  life,  for  having 
opposed  to  him  a  vigorous  aihiettf  over  whom,  tho'  the  contest 
was  likely  to  be  more  violent,  the  victory  was  more  glorious,  and 
equally  certain.  Smith's  Moral  SentimcHtSf  v.  ii. 

ATHLONE,  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  river  Shannon,  which 
intersects  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  long  stone  bridge. 
It  is  55  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  It  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Athlone  commands  the  great  pass 
between  Connaught  and  Leinster.  After  the  defeat 
of  James  II.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  sustained 
a  long  siege  in  which  the  assulants  were  discomfited. 
In  the  following  year,  1691,  however,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Oinckle,  who  in  consequence  of  this 
exploit  received  a  title  from  the  town. 

ATHOL,  the  most  northern  district  of  the  shire  of 
Perth,  in  Scotland.  It  extends  45  miles  in  length 
and  SO  in  breadth.  It  is  rough  and  mountainous>  and 
contains  a  great  part  of  the  Caledonian  forest.  It 
^ves  the  title  of  duke  and  marquess  to  the  Murray 
&mily.  The  ducal  residence  is  at  Blair  on  the  river 
nit.  The  most  celebrated  spot  in  this  district  is  the 
pass  of  Killicrankiej  renowned  for  the  victory  and 
death  of  the  brave  Dundee;  a  plun  upright  stone 
marks  the  spot  on  which  he  fell. 

ATHOR,  in  Mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
personified  night. 

ATHOS,  in  Gei^aphy,  a  mountain  in  the  Chalet- 
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dian  district  of  Macedonia:  150  miles  in  circum-   ATHOS. 
ference  and  projecting  into  the  iBgean  sea.     The  bays       — 
formed  by  this  peninsula  were  the  Sinus  Strynumiau  j^Jj^ 
(gulph  of  Contessa)  and  Siniu  SmgUiau  (gulph  of  l^      ] 
Monte  Santo),  long.  E.  %4?  SX/.  lat.  N.  41**  8'.    Hu-  ^^^^ 
tarch  and  Pliny  have  both  asserted  that  it  is  so  high 
as  to  project  its  shade,  during  the  summer  solstice, 
into  the  market  place  of  Myrina  in  Lemnos,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues:    a  story  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  his  first  book  of 
the  Aigonautics.    It  is  said  also  that  the  inhabitants 
engraved  the  following  line  upon  the  brazen  image  of 
a  cow,  which  stood  in  the  agora  at  the  termination  of 
the  shadow  :— 

"ABtat  Koktnrrei  irXtvpa  Aijfivia9  fiohv^ 

In  the  first  armament  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius,  in  doubling  the  promontory 
of  Athos,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  lost  no  less 
than  three  hundred  vessels  and  20,000  men.  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition,  was  resolved  to  secure  himself 
against  this  danger,  and  he  formed  a  canal,  navigable 
for  the  largest  gallies,  across  the  isthmus  which  joins 
the  mountain  to  the  continent  of  Thrace.  For  Uiree 
years  innumerable  labourers  were  employed,  under 
the  whip,  in  this  mighty  work ;  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  satirical  allusion  of  Juvenrd,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  vestige  in  modern  times  to  attest  its 
former  existence,  is  founded  on  the  strongest  histori- 
cal testimony.  Herodotus  (vii.  £1,  22.)  and  Diodoms 
Siculus  (xi.  2.)  positively  assert  the  foct.  Thucydides, 
who  had  property  in  Thrace,  who  lived  some  time 
thercj  and  held  an  important  command  in  the  district, 
speaks  familiarly  of  the  canal  of  Athos,  (iv.  109.) 
PUto,  (de  Leg,  iii.)  Isocrates,  (Paneg.)  and  Lysias^ 
{Orat:  fam),  all  distinctly  mention  it;  and  in  the 
epitome  of  Strabo,  though  his  Thradcs  are  lost^  it  is 
confidently  inserted. 

Dmocrates,  a  sculptor,  who  followed  the  march  of 
Alexander,  offered  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  the  king,  holding  a  town  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  a  basin  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
waters  that  flowed  from  it;  but  the  proposal  was 
deemed  too  extravagant  to  be  accepted. 

Athos,  under  the  title  of  Monte  Santo,  or  as  the 
Greeks  term  it,  Agionoros,  is  now  the  resort  of 
monks ;  more  than  6000  recluses,  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  inhabit  30  monasteries  on  various  tiarts  of 
the  mountain.  They  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Turkish  government.  The  manuscripts 
in  their  libraries  have  been  recently  examined,  and 
some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
Trawls.' 

ATHREE^  in  three. 

Ms  load  was  deled  a  W-e  SBK>ng  >K  aones  y  wys. 

A  €low>€st4r,  p.  23. 

The  to  loDe  is  al  ml  thonght, 

Bothe  bi  mgfat  and  d^ : 
That,  bot  thou  wolt  mi  lemaa  be, 

Y  wis,  min  hert  br^eth  m^thre, 
No  lengcr  libbea  Y  no  may. 

Amis  mmd  AmUoan  in  Webber,  V.  JL 

ATHWA'RT,  prep,^     i.e,  Jthweort, or  Athweoriedf 
Athwa^bt,  adv,       J  wrested,    twisted^    curved.— 
Tooke,  1.415.    See  Thwart. 
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A-  WsflT.  My  Ldcge;  this  hMte  was  hot  in  qncstioBy 
THWART.  And  many  limits  of  the  diuge  set  jlowae 

^  Bat  yesternight :  when  all  athwart  there  came 

ATLAX-  A  Post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  newes« 

TIC.  SMakapHU^slfenrf  IF,  Fart  I.  fo.  46* 

^«V^^  Yon  doe  not  lone  Maria?*  LongauOe 

Did  neuer  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 
Nor  MD^  lay  bia  wreathed  arms  aikwart 
Hia  loQiiig  bosome,  to  fceepe  downe  his  heart. 

Shaketpeare,    Lave*»  tahoar  Z^ut,  io,  13^% 


-Now  we  beare  the  King 


Toward  Callice  i  graont  him  there  i  there  seeaey 
Heare  him  away  Tpoa  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  Ae  sea:  behoM  the  English  beach 
Pklea  In  tte  flood  with  men,  with  winea,  and  boves* 
Skak9$pMtf€.    Henrf  V.  to*  91. 

Aa  when  a  Hiakey  anrpria'd  qpoD  tte  road, 

Is  crwh'd  atkmart  her  body  1^  the  load 

Of  heary .  wheels.  Dry  den*  i  VhrgU  JEn.  7, 

l^e  esteicd  aaother  ?iU0y»  or  rather  a  moanlaiii-reeasa,  called 
the  Taller  of  Gascodale,  I  call  it  a  recess,  because  it  is  sooa  ter- 
minated  by  a  mountain  running  athwart,  which  denies  any  farther 
pMsage.  CfUjH^'i  Toar  to  the  Lahes, 

■As  Tetches  or  as  swarthv  beana 
Leap  from  the  ran,  and  fly  athwart  the  floor. 
By  diarp  winds  drlVn,  ana  by  the  winnower's  fbrce. 

Cowj^sIMmdy  book  ifliL 

ATHY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare ;  10  nafles  S.  of  Kildare  -,  32  S.  W.  from  Dublin. 
The  river  Barrow  intersects  it.  Before  the  Union  it 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

ATILT.  On,  or  in,  tilt.  Raised,  bfted  up.  See 
Tilt. 

PocxLUB.  What  will  you  dee,  good  gray-beard? 

Breake  a  launce,  and  runne  a-la/l  at  death 
Within  a  chme. 

Shahespeare.    tfemy  VI.  Part  I.  lb.  107. 


Speak,  if  not,  this  stand 

Of  royal  Mood  sludl  be  abroadi,  atUt  and  nm 
Erea  to  the  leea  of  honour. 

ATLANTEAN.  Having  the  strength  of  Atlat. 

Princely  connael  in  his  fiice  yet  ahon 
Majestick  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear. 
The  weight  of  mlgfatieat  moiiarcUea. 

MUion'i  Par.  Lott^  book  iL  306. 

Leares  so  much  wonder  greater  wonder  ttiU  ? 
Where  are  the  p&Uara,  thai  support  die  skiee  ? 
What  more  than  AtimaUam  shoulder  propa 
Tk' incumbent  load  ?  what  magic,  what  strange  act. 
In  fluid  air  these  ponderous  orbs  sustains  ? 

TowHffa  Poemt^    Night,  lx« 

ATLANTIC  Ocean,  a  name  given  to  that  great 
basin  of  the  sea,  that  separates  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  from  America  on  the  west,  and  stretches, 
from  the  arctic  ocean  on  the  north  to  a  line  which 
joins  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
south.  In  this  sense,  it  is  divided  from  the  north 
sea,  oa  the  north*east,  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  Great 
Britain,  the  isles  of  Faroe  and  Iceland.  The  Mediter- 
ranean  with  its  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hud* 
son's  and  Baffin  s  Bay,  are  consequently  branches  of 
the  Atlantic.  That  p«rt  of  it,  howerer,  between 
Braail  and  Africa,  from  the  nearest  approximation  of 
these  countries  to  the  southern  limits,  is  sometimes 
eaOed  the  Ethiopic  Ocean.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  the  sixth 
▼olume  of  the  Imh  Philosophical  TrtauactUms,  con* 
jectures  that  the  vast  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  by  th^  great  southern 


ocean  bdow  the  equator,  rushing  on  the  northern 
hemisphere.  This  he  thinks  is  justified  by  the  shi^ 
of  the  of^osite  ishores>  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the 
great  protuberances  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
indentations  of  the  other.  This,  however,  must  oidy 
be  considered  as  a  conjecture. 

AVhen  the  nature  of  fluidity  and  the  action  of  gene- 
ral forces  only  are  contemplated,  the  level  of  the  sea 
must  be  considered  as  every  where  the  same;  but 
from  the  operation  of  local  courses,  the  actual  level 
of  some  parts  has  been  found  to  differ.  On  the  coasts, 
where  the  tides  are  strong,  or  the  wind  continues 
long  blowing  towards  the  shore,  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face is  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters.  When 
the  openings  of  bays  or  gulfs  foce  the  east  in  the  tor- 
rid sone,  or  where  the  general  current  is  from  east 
to  west,  the  surface  of  the  waters  is  also  raised  above 
the  usual  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  position  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  obvious  that  several  of  the  gulfs  on  the 
west  of  that  sea  must  be  affected  by  these  causes. 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  M.  Humboldt  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ;  when  he  found  the  surface  of  the  for- 
mer to  be  six  or  seven  metres  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  also  extremely  various  $ 
in  many  places  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  fathom.  This  power,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
is  not  very  great,  for  one  of  the  greatest  depths  that  has 
ever  been  reached  was  7,^00  feet,  which  was  done  by 
Captain  Scoresby,  in  the  Greenland  sea,  in  181T. 
Many  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  are  thought  to 
be  three  times  this  depth,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  greatest  depths  are  not  less  than  the 
highest  mountains. 

The  saltness  and  specific  gravity  also  of  the  At- 
lantic differ  in  its  various  parts.  They  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other,  and,  gra- 
dually diminish  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Isles,  the  quantity 
of  salt  has  been  stated  at  -sVrd  of  the  weight  of  the 
water,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
Chemistry  observes,  *'  as  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
the  proportion  of  saline  contents  does  not  appear  to 
differ  much,  whatever  may  be  the  latitude  in  which 
the  water  of  the  ocean  is  examined.  Captain  Phipps, 
in  north  latitude  80^,  and  60  fathoms  under  ice, 
found  the  saline  contents  of  sea  water  to  be  0*0354 ; 
in  lat.  74^  he  found  them  to  be  0-036 ;  in  lat.  60^, 
0*034.  Pages  found  sea  water,  taken  up  in  north 
latitude  45^  and  39®  to  contain  0*04  of  saline  con- 
tents;  and  Baum^,  obtained  by  analysis  from  water 
taken  up  by  Pbges,  in  north  latitude  34®  and  14^, 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  saline  matter.  In 
southern  latitudes.  Pages  found  the  following  pro- 
portions of  saline  contents,  viz. 

Latitude             Sal.  Matter  Latitude         SaL  Matter 

49®  SO'  ... .   0-0416    25®  54'  ....   0  04 

46      0    O 045      20    00  ....   0039 

40    30    0  040      1     16  0035 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  greatest  where 
the  saline  ingredients  contained  are  the  most  abun- 
dant; as  it  is  the  mirture  of  these  with  the  pure 
water  that  increases  its  weight.  The  tetnperature  df 
the  sea  depends  upon  a  greater  diversity  of  causes  j. 
L  2 
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ATLAN-  and  is  consequently  subject  to  more  yariety  than  either 
lYC.  its  saltness  or  weight.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  is  said  to  be  warmest  between  5^  45^  and  6°  I6f 
of  north  latitude,  where  it  has  been  found  by  actual 
observation  to  vary  from  about  82?  5^  to  84°  5^  of  Eah- 
renheit's  thermometer.  There^  too,  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  air  which  repoises  upon  it.  Nearer  the  poles  the 
influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  surfoce  of  the  ocean^ 
becomes  very  sensible ;  but  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  changes  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  atmosphere^ 
the  means  do  not,  in  point  of  time,  exactly  corres- 
pond. Where  not  disturbed  by. local  causes,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere.  It 
is  about  SI''  at  the  equator,  70°  at  26°  of  north  h&ti- 
tude  and  60°  at  45°.  The  temperature  diminishes  as 
:the  depth  increases ;  and  it  was  found  by  M.  Peron 
that  at  the  depth  of  380  fathoms,  the  temperature 
was  only  45*  5^  though  at  the  surfece  it  was  80°. 
.Currents  greatly  modify  the  temperature  by  trans- 
mitting the  water  of  one  region  to  another,  as  well 
as  in  some  degree  by  the  agitation  they  create.  The 
current  which  sets  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  much 
warmer  than  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  -,  but  not 
so  that  which  flows  through  Magellan's  straits  into 
the  Paciflc.  Baron  Humboldt  made  numerous  expe« 
riments  on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  between 
the  9th  of  June  and  the  15th  of  July,  1799,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected. 

Temperature  of  tiie 
North  lat.  West  Ion.  Atlantic  ocean,  at 

its  surface, 
o     /  o     /  o     / 

39.10 16  18 59  00  Fahrenheit 

34  30 16  55 61  34 

82  16  ......    17     4 63  86 

30  36 16  54 65  48 

29  18 16  40 66  74 

26  51   ......    19  13 68  00 

20     8 28  51   70  16 

17  57 33  14 72  32 

14  57 44  40 74  66 

13  51   49  43 76  46 

10  46 60  54 78  44 

This  able  observer  also  remarks  that,  **  from  Co- 
runna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  water  of  the 
sea  varied  but  little  in  its  temperature  ;  but  from  the 
39th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  10th,  the  increment 
was  very  sensible  and  very  constant,  though  not  al- 
ways uniform.  From  the  parallel  of  Cape  Montego 
to  that  of  Salvage,  the  progress  of  the  thermometer 
was  almost  as  rapid  as  from  20°  18^  to  10°  46^  -,  but 
it  slackened  extremely  at  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone,  from  29°  18^  to  20°  Sf.  This  inequality  is,  no 
4oubt,  caused  by  the  currents  that  mingle  the  waters 
of  different  latitudes,  and  which,  as  we  approach  the 
Canary  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  set  either  .to 
the  south-east,  or  north-west.  M.  de  Churuca,  who 
crossed  the  equator  in  his  voyage  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan;  in  the  25th  degree^  of  west  longitude  (in 
October)  found  the  maximum  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  surface  in  6*  of  north  latitude." 
Humboldt's  Perianal  Narrative.  The  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  Atlantic  is  lessened  towards  both  ex- 
tremes, by  the  icebergs,  or  floating  islands  of  ice,  which 
are  found  in  higher  latitudes,  and  which  are  annually 
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driven  by  the  currents  from  the  poles  towards  the  aTLAN- 
equator,    till   they  are    dissolved    by  contact  with 
warmer  air  and  water;  but  this  is  sometimes  not 
completed  till  they  have  reached  the  40th  parallel.      . 

ATLANTIDES,  in  Mythology,  the  daughters  of 
Atlas.    See  Plbiadbb. 

ATLANTIS,  an  island,  mentioned  by  Critias,  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  Timaeus, 
as  once  existing  in  the  Western  Ocean,  opposite  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Its  size  was  said  to  exceed 
that  of  Asia  and  Africa  jointly.  During  9000  years,  it 
was  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Nqitune,  who 
extended  their  conquests  widely  through  Europe  and 
Africa;  till  prodigious  earthquakes  and  inundations 
uprooted  the  island,  and  merged  it  in  the  ocean.  The 
speaker  relates  various  particulars  of  its  customs  and 
government ;  and  accounts  for  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  by  these  sub-marine  ruins. 
*  The  reality  of  the  Atlantis  has  found  many  sup- 
porters among  the  moderns.  Buffon  conjectured 
that  it  was  the  land  which  united  Ireland  to  the 
Azores,  and  the  Azores  to  America.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  was  followed  by  Whitehurst,  who  thought 
the  Giant's  Causeway  a  clear  proof  of  sudden  disrup- 
tion ;  and  pointed  out  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  and 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  as  the  summits  of  mountains 
belonging  to  some  sunken  land.  (Buffon,  ix.  White- 
hurst's  Inquiry,) 

M.  Bailly  maintained  the  existence  of  this  island 
on  the  authority  of  many  of  the  ancients ;  and  cited 
Homer,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
vouchers  for  Plato.  From  Plutarch's  description  of 
Ogygia,  or  the  Atlantis  and  its  adjoining  islands,  he 
was  indtned  to  believe  that  these  were  Iceland,  Green- 
land, Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen.  {Lettres  iur 
VAtlantide  de  Platon.J  Professor  Rudbek  of  Upsal 
asserted  the  claim  of  Sweden,  (Atlantka  ewe  Man- 
hamj  Elrcher,  (Mundus  SubterrmteuiJ,  and  Beckman, 
{Hutory  of  blonds),  held  that  the  Canaries  and  th6 
Azores  are  such  remains  of  the  Atlantis  as  were  not 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Perizonius  and  others 
imagined  the  account  of  Plato  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
ancients  had  some  obscure  knowledge  of  America  j 
and  lastly  Sir  William  Jones  was  more  willing  to 
adopt  the  narrative  of  the  Atlantis  as  descriptive  of 
Iran  (Persia)  than  of  any  other  known  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe,  (Jiiatic  Researches,  ii.) 

D'Anville  (ii.  229.)  has  treated  the  whole  account 
as  a  fable.  He  considers  it  an  invention  of  Plato,  to 
flatter  the  Athenians,  who  were  stated  by  him  to  be 
the  only  people  who  had  repulsed  an  invasion  of  the 
Atlantides  :  and  in  the  account  of  the  polity  and  go- 
vernment of  the  island  he  sees  nothing  more  than 
philosophical  speculatious.  Lord  Bacon  has  adopted 
the  name  in  a  philosophical  romance  descriptive  of 
an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  called  the  New  Atlantis, 
to  which  the  author  was  driven  in  a  voyage  from  Peru 
to  Japan.  Part  only  of  his  design  was  completed. 
(Bacon's  Works,  iii.) 

ATLAS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Jupiter  J  by  Heione  he  had  seven  daughters,  called' 
Atlantides,  or  on  their  being  changed  into  a  constel- 
lation, Pleiades.  Atlas  was  King  of  Mauritania,  and 
having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he 
was  to  be  dethroned  by  a  descendant  of  Jupiter,  he 
refused  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  Perseus  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons.    Persexis 
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ATLAS,   showecl  him  the  head  of  Mediua»  and  instantly  changed 
—       hxm  into  the  mountain  which  hears  the  name  of  Atud. 
5S^^  The  iable  of  his  supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
I  ders,  is  referred  to  various  causes.    One  that  it  was  a 
punishment  for  assisting  the  Giants  in  their  war  against 
the  Gods.    Another  from  the  height  of  the  mountain 
under  his  name^  which  seemed  to  prop  the  skies.    A 
tbiid  from  his  fondness  for  astronomy.    He  commu- 
nicated this  knowledge  to  Hercules,  who  thus  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  relieved  him  from  the  weight  of 
his  starry  burden,     (Ovid.  Met.  iv.    Hygini  Fab.) 

Atlas,  a  collection  of  Maps,  so  called  from  Atlas, 
who  was  fribkd  to  have  borne  the  whole  world  on  his 
shoulders.  ^ 

•  Atlas,  in  Geography,  an  extensive  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretchmg  through  the  greater  part  of  Barbary; 
tad  dividing  most  of  its  cultivated  territory  from  the 
desert  The  mountains  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Morocco  are  the  loftiest  in  this  chain.  The  height 
of  some  of  them  is  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea.  Towards  eastern  Barbary  the  height  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  chain  spreads  into  various  branches. 
Dr.  Shaw  describes  it  in  this  part  as  a  series  of  hills 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  fruit  and  forest  trees.  Numerous 
rivers  descend  from  them,  both  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.v  Ji  i  geology  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
imperfectly  known,  •%-«;  in  its  lower  parts  calcareous 
rocks  appear  to  prevail.  Lead  and  silver  are  found 
laigely  near  Tunis,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Morocco  there  are  very  productive  cop|)er  mines. 
Gold  and  silver  are  said  to  abound  still  farther  south  ; 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  most  recent  traveller  in  these 
districts,  says  that  he  has  seen  traces  of  these  mines, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  petty  princes  prevents  from 
being  worked.  Antimony  is  drawn  copiously  from 
Mount  Atlas.  The  most  valuable  kind  comes  from 
the  eastern  side  bordering  on  Tafileet.  Opposite  to 
Terodant,  sulphur  is  found  in  very  large  quantities ) 
and  throughout  the  range  some  masses  of  iron  are 
occasionally  detected. 

Atlas,  a  rich  silk  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies. 

ATMOSPHERE,  1      Formed  by  composition  of  the 

Atmospbb'bical.  J  Gr.  *Arfio9,  breath,  and  ai/kupa,  a 
sphere,  or  globe. 

And  Aoogh  the  height  of  tlie  atmospheref  according  to  the 
fiunoos  Kepler,  and  tome  others,  scarce  exceeds  eight  common 
.miles ;  yet  other  eminent  and  b^  astronomers  would  promote 
the  confines  of  the  atmosphere  to  exceed  six  or  seren  times  that 
munber  of  miles.  Boyle,    New  Experiment, 

I  tti»«n  bntinst  meodon  the  sdmirable  nse  of  our  Atmosphere  in 
mittistring  to  the  enlightening  of  the  world,  by  its  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us ;  and  refracting  the  sun  beams  to 
our  eye,  before  it  ever  surmounteth  our  horizon ;  by  which  means 
the  day  is  protracted  throughout  the  whole  globe ;  and  the  long 
and  dismal  nights  are  shortened  in  the  frigid  zones,  and  day  sooner 
approacheth  them;  yea  the  sun  itself  riseth  in  appearance  (when 
Rally  it  is  absent  from  them),  to  the  great  comfort  of  these  forlorn 
pUces.  Derham,    Physico-Tkeology, 

I  qaestk>n  whether  we  hare  any  air  here  below,  that  is  in  other 
than  a  proternatnral  or  violent  state  ;  the  lower  part  of  our  at- 
vwpherical  aar  being  constantly  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
vpper  paHs  of  fhe-same  air,  that  lean  upon  them. 

Bofle,     On  the  received  Nation  of  Natnre, 

Onr  mind  !s  pent  up  in  the  body,  and  loolceth  only  through 
those  ctefts  by  which  obJecU  strike  our  sense ;  its  intuition  is 
limited  witiiin  a  very  small  compass ;  it  resideth  in  an  atmosphere 
0f  fancy,  ftnffi^  with  exhalations  from  temper,  appetite,  passion. 
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How  as  a  taHsman  of  mag^c  fame. 

This  atmosphere  conveys  th'enlight*ning  beam. 

Reflects,  inflecU,  refracts  the  orient  ray,  >« 

Anticipating  sheds  tlie  rising  day. — 

High  from  his  seat  the  solar  glory  heaves, 

(Whose  imsffe  fires  the  horizontal  waves) 

Abridging,  shears  the  sable  robe  of  night. 

And  through  the  globe  protracts  the  chearful  light ; 

WiUi  sweet  preambling  twilight  blinds  the  shade. 

And  gentiy  lets  our  evening  beam  recede. 

Brooh,     Universal  Beauty, 

The  mouture,  and  vapoury  heaviness  of  our  atmosphere,  which- 
produces  the  rich  verdure  of  our  lawns  ;  gives  birth  also  to  another 
peculiar  fieature  in  English  landscape ;  that  obscurity,  which  is 
often  thrown  over  distance. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  9fc, 

Atmosphere,  is  the  term  under  which  we  comprehend 
as  one  body,  that  gaseous  or  aeriform  fluid,  which  every 
where  invests  the  surikce  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
and  which  partakes  of  all  its  motions,  both  annual 
and  diurnal. 

.  We  have  already  under  yarious  heads  in  our  treatise 
on  Pneumatics,  iUustrated  most  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  atmosphere^  and  of  the  air  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  in  our  treatise  on  Chemistry  will 
be  found  all  the  most  essential  of  its  physical  proper* 
ties  ;  we  shall  also  have  again  to  examine  the  nature 
of  this  fluid  in  our  treatise  on  Meteorology  :  it  wilt 
therefore  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  give  a  concise 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  atmosphere  as  a  body ;  and  of  atmos- 
pheric air  considered  independently  of  the  general 
mass.    These  may  be  stated  as  follow : 

1.  The  atmosphere  is  a  heavy  fluid,  which  presses 
equally  in  all  directions  ;  the  amount  of  that  pressure 
being  every  where  (at  a  medium)  about  equal  to  a 
column  of  SO  inches  of  quicksilver,  or  34  feet  of  water, 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  there- 
fore amounts  to  about  14|  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch. 
On  this  property  of  the  atmosphere,  depends  the  ope- 
ration of  many  important  hydraulic  and  -pneumatic 
engines,  as  the  syphon,  the  suckibg  pump,  the  atmos- 
pheric steam  engine,  &c.  The  barometer  also  owes 
its  construction  and  operation  to  this  property. 

2.  Atmospheric  air  is  likewise  an  elastic  body,  and 
is  therefoi'e  subject  to  a  less  and  less  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, as  we  ascend  to  different  and  greater  altitudes; 
the  Letw  of  that  decrease  being  such,  that  as  the  heights 
increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  pressures 
diminish  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  and  hence  the 
application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measuring  of 
heights.    See  section  3.     PNEuiiATic& 

3.  Agsdn,  air  being  a  transparent  medium,  possesses 
a  refractive  power,  and  thus  produces  certain  pheno- 
mena, amongst  which  that  which  we  denominate  the 
crepusculum  or  twilight,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
has  also  a  reflective  power,  which  is  the  cause  of 
.objects  being  so  uniformly  enlightened  on  all  sides  as 
we  observe  them.  Without  this  property,  the  shadows 
of  objects  would  be  so  impenetrably  dark,  and  their 
enlightened  sides  so  intensely  bright,  that  our  vision 
would  be  very  imperfect,  and  all  those  beautiful  gra- 
dations of  light  and  shade  so  pleasing  and  gratifying 
to  the  eye,  would  no  longer  delight  us ;  we  should 
have  only  the  extreme  contrast  of  light  and  darkness, 
both  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  optic  powers  of 
pur  organs  of  vision. 

Figure  of  the  aitnosphere,  its  Umits,  &c.     As   the 
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atmosphere  envelopes  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  if  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  perfectly  at 
rest  J  then  the  figure  of  both  would  be  that  of  a  perfect 
sphere,  agreeably  to  the  universal  laws  of  gravity ; 
at  least  this  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  supposing 
the  earth  to  have  been  originally  in  a  fluid  form.  But 
the  earth  and  its  ambient  atmosphere  arc  invested 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  them  round  their 
common  axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  different  parts  of 
both  having  a  centrifugal  force,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  more  considerable  and  the  centripetal  force 
less,  as  the  parts  are  more. remote  from  the  axis,  it 
follows  that  the  figure  of  the  atmosphere  must  become 
,  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  because  the  parts  that  cor- 
respond to  the  equator,  have  a  greater  centrifugal 
force  than  those  near  the  poles ;  out  this  oblateness 
has  its  limits,  and  in  the  case  where  it  is  greatest,  the 
ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  diameter  is  as  9  to 
S.  Laplace  has  shown  in  that  part  of  his  **  Syst^e 
du  Monde,'*  where  he  treats  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
planets,  that  in  aU  the  changes  to  which  the  atmos- 
phere IS  subject,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  revolving  body  and  its  atmosphere,  mul- 
tiplied respectively  by  the  areas  they  describe  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  (the  radii  being  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  the  equator),  remains  the  same 
in  equal  times.  Supposing  therefore  by  any  cause 
whatever,  the  atmosphere  should  be  contracted,  or 
that  part  thereof  should  become  condensed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  latter 
and  its  atmosphere  would  be  accelerated ;  for  the  radii 
vectores  of  the  areas  described  by  the  particles  of  the 
original  atmosphere  becoftiing  smaller,  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  all  the  particles  by  their  corresponding 
areas,  cannot  remain  the  same  unless  their  velocities 
be  augmented. 

With  respect  to  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
have  no  &cts  from  which  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions. If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  every  where  as  the  compressing  force,  and 
matter  infinitely  divisible,  we  could  have  no  other 
than  an  indefinitely  extended  atmosphere ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diurnal  motion,  we  necessarily  at 
length  arrive  at  such  a  height,  that  the  centrifogal 
force  is  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  and  beyond  this  limit 
no  atmosphere  can  exist ;  as  all  its  particles  at  this 
point  would  be  projected  into  space ;  and  if  also  the 
law  of  elasticity  were  such  as  we  now  generally  assume, 
other  particles  would  ascend  by  means  of  their  inherent 
elastic  force,  and  be  in  like  manner  projected  ;  and 
this  process  would  continue  till  the  entire  atmosphere 
was  dissipated  in  space :  and  hence  therefore  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  several  planets  are  necessarily  less  thjui 
that  distance  where  the  centrifugal  force  in  each  is 
equal  to  the  respective  power  of  gravity  j  we  may  also 
hence  infer  that  the  law  of  elasticity,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  atmospheric  air,  vi2.  that  it  is  proportional 
to  the  compressing  force,  has  also  its  limits,  or  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  certain  modifications  which  shall 
render  it  consisteilt  with  an  atmosphere  of  definite 
extent,  or  that  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  not  divisible  ad  infinitum.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  an  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in 
Fart  I.  of  the  PML  Treats,  for  18%,  an  abstract  of  which 
will  be  interesting  to  pur  readers.  The  author  ob- 
8er\'e5t^  that  if  we  admit  that  air  has  been  rarefied  so  as 


to  sustain  only  t4^  of  an  inch  of  barometrical  presaure*  ^™^^ 
and  that  this  measure  has  afforded  a  true  estimate  of  ^^^^ 
its  rarity,  wc  should  infer  from  the  law  of  elasticity  ^*V*^ 
observed  within  certain  limits,  that  the  atmosphere 
extends  at  least  to  the  height  of  forty  mUes  with  pro- 
perties yet  unimpaired  by  extreme  rare£ftction.  Beyond 
this  limit  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  founded  on  thtt 
supposed  divisibility  of  matter ;  and  if  this  be  infinite^ 
so  also  must  be  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  except 
so  fiir  as  regards  the  centrifugal  force  to  which  Wtt 
have  already  referred  ;  for  if  the  density  be  throughoul 
as  the  compressing  force,  then  must  a  stratum  of 
given  thickness  at  every  height  be  compressed  by  a 
superincumbent  atmosphere,  bearing  a  constant  ratio 
to  its  own  weight,  whatever  be  its  distance  ^m  the 
earth.  But  if  air  consists  of  any  ultimate  particles  no 
longer  divisible,  then  must  expansion  of  the  medium 
composed  of  them  cease  at  that  distance  where  the 
force  of  gravity  downwards  upon  a  single  particle,  is 
equal  to  the  resistance  arising  from  the  repidaive  force 
of  the  medium. 

On  the  latter  supposition  of  limited  divisibility,  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us  must  be  conceived  to 
be  a  medium  of  finite  extent,  and  may  be  peculiar  to 
our  planet,  since  its  properties  would  afford  no  ground 
to  presume  that  similar  matter  exists  in  any  other 
planes.  But  if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  unlimited 
expansion,  we  must  conceive  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  pervade  all  space,  where  it  would  not  be  in  equi- 
librio,  unless  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planeti 
possessed  their  respective  shares  of  it,  condensed 
around  them,  in  degrees  depending  upon  their  respec* 
tive  force  of  attraction,  unless  in  those  instances  where 
the  tendency  to  accumulate  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  interference  of  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  of  other 
powers  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  and  conoem- 
ing  which  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  reason  correctly, 
'  Now  on  this  supposition,  since  we  know  the  mass 
and  diameter  of  the  principal  bodies  in  our  system,  we 
shoidd  know  also  the  density  of  their  atmospheres  at 
their  respective  surfaces  -,  and  also  at  what  distance 
from  the  surface  of  each,  the  density  would  be  the 
same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  at  which  height 
a  sensible  degree  of  refraction  that  is  more  than  a 
degree,  ought  to  be  produced  on  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  it. 

For  example^  if  the  mass  of  the  sun  be  considered 

as  330,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  the  distance  at 

which  his  force  is  equal  to  that  of  terrestrial  gravity 

at  our  8urface,will  be  ^  330,000,  or  about  575  times  the 

earth's  radius;  and  if  his  radius  be  111*5  times  that 

575 
of  the  earth,  then  the  distance  will  be ——  ss  5*15 

111*5 

times  the  sun's  radius.  Now  the  mean  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  sun  being  15'  49^'  j  we  have 
15'  49"  X  5- 15  =  1^  2V  29^' J  for  the  distance  from 
the  6un*s  centre,  where  the  refractive  powers  of  hit 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  at  the  earth's  surface  ;  that 
is  where  it  would  produce  a  deviation  of  a  degree  to 
a  ray  passing  through  it  at  that  distance.  We  are 
able,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown,  to  observe  Venu# 
within  this  distance  of  the  sun  $  and  since  in  this  ob- 
servation we  find  no  effect  produced  by  refraction,  the 
observed  and  computed  places  agreeing  to  a  fraction 
of  a  minute,  we  have  a  'right  to  infer  that  at  the  dis« 
tance  we  have  computed,  the  density  of  the  sun's  at-* 
mosphere  is  not  such  as  it  would  be  if  each  body  in 
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ATMOS*  the  system  poraessed  an  atmosphere  proportional  to 
PHERE.  its  own  attractive  power  5  but  this  must  be  the  case  if 
the  elastic  matter  of  the  atmosphere  were  infinitely 
^  divisible  t  hence  then  again  we  may  conclude  that 
matter  is  not  inflnitety  divisible,  and  consequently 
that  the  atmosphere  of  this  earth  is  of  a  finite  and 
limited  height,  and  may  be  peculiar  to  it. 

Some^oubt,  however,  may  hang  over  this  deduction 
in  respect  to  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  probable  heat 
near  his  surface,  which  may  produce  a  rarefiM^tion  hr 
exceeding  any  thing  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of;  but 
thla  will  not  be  the  case  if  we  select  Jupiter  as  the 
body  for  observation. 

Here,  since  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  full  Sf>9  times  that 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  at  which  his  attraction  is 
equal  to  mvity  must  be  about  ^  309,  or  17'6  times 
the  earth  s  radius ;  and  since  his  diameter  is  nearly 
11  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have 
17-6 
.>-    ax  1-^  times  his  own  radios;  for  the  distance 

from  his  centre  at  which  an  atmosphere  equal  to  our 
own  should  occasion  a  refraction  exceeding  one  degree 
to  the  fourth  satellite.  This  distance  would  subtend  an 
angle  of  about  3^  37^  so  that  an  increase  of  density 
to  3|  times  our  common  atmosphere,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  render  the  fourth  satellite  visible  to 
us  when  behind  the  centre  of  the  planet ;  and  con- 
sequently to  make  it  appear  on  both  or  all  sides  at  the 
same  time. 

Hence,  lyhatevcr  doubt  may  remain  on  the  deduc- 
tion made  firom  observations  on  Venus  seen  through 
the  solar  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  possible 
efifecta  of  heat  which  cannot  be  appreciated,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  error  from  this  source  can  be  apprehended 
in  regard  to  Jupiter.  This  planet  therefore  does  not 
possess  an  atmosphere  proportional  to  his  mass,  as  he 
would  do  if  the  matter  composing  it  were  infinitely 
divisible,  and  therefore  as  we  have  seen,  common  to 
the  whole  solar  system.  Hence  then  we  have  a  ri^t 
to  conclude,  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  and 
that  each  planet  possesses  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
Itself  of  limited  height^  composed  of  ultimate  atoms» 
of  definite  magnitude,  no  longer  divisible  by  the 
repulsion  of  their  parts* 

ATOM,         -\ 
,  Ato^mical^     i    "Arofiutf,  from    a   prwativa,   and 

A^TomsT,       r  T€/*if»^  I  cut    .   . 

A^TOMJLiKE,     r     That  which  cannot  be  cut,  or  se* 

Ato^mology^  y  parated  into  smaller  particles. 

A'tomy.  J 

Meaning  thenbv,  the  retolvtlon  of  the  voul  bito  a  thmg  that 
hath  neither  intelligence  nor  any  sense  at  all,  which  Epicurus 
holding  to  be  a  disBipation  thereof  into  (I  wot  not  what)  emptinesse 
or  yoMnrmf,  and  amali  hidlTisihle  bodies,  which  he  termeth 
^/ojny ;  by  that  means  cutteth  off  (so  much  the  rather)  all  hope 
Hi  SmmOrtality.  Holland^ a  Piut,  Morak. 

Ihmt  mtomie  theSsts  utterly  evacuate  that  grand  argument  U>t  a 
Ood,  taken  firmn  the  phenomenon  of  the  artificial  frame  of  things, 
iriddi  bii  henio  much  insiated  upon  in  all  ages. 

Cudvorth,  InielUehuUSygtem, 

_KoWj  I  say,  w  Diophantus^  and  Archelans,  asserted  the  coipoieal 

ywid  to  be  made  oiAtomt,  but  yet  notwithstanding  held  an  in* 

^lal  deity,  distinct  from  the  same,  as  the  first  principle  of 

r  lnlt$  so  In  like  manner  did  all  other  antient  ^tomitU 

1^  \mom  Democritns,  joyn  theology  and  incofporealism 

e  their  ^AsmiM/pfaviAology.    They  did  ^/MiiiM  aa  well  aa  he, 
they  did  not  atheise}  bat  that  atheistical  jjtomoiagy  wm  a 
tmitg  first  set  on  jfoot  afterward  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus. 
Cudworth,    Intellectual  System, 


They  all  would  Tantsh,  and  not  dare  appear,  ATOM. 

Who  atmn-liket  when  their  sun  shined  cieare» 
Banc'd  in  his  beame ;  but  now  his  rayes  are  gone, 
Of  many  hundred  we  pereeiTC  not  one. 

Brownt^t  PastormU,  book  ii« 

Whether  some  Soul  incompassing  this  Ball 
Unmade,  nnmor^d ;  yet  making,  moving  all ; 
Or  rarious  Atom$  interfeHng  dance 
Iieapt  into  form  (the  noble  work  of  chance.) 

Dryden't  JUHgio  Laid, 

Matter  is  indefinitely  divisible,  and  the  first  particles  or  atom* 
of  whieh  it  coosiats,  must  be  small  beyond  all  our  apprehension. 
WoUaMtmCt  Religion  of  Nature. 

As  for  the  whole  atomical  hypothec,  either  Epicurean  or  De^ 
mocritic,  I  shall  not,  nor. need  I,  spend  time  to  confute  it;  this 
harlng  been  already  solidly  and  sufficiently  done  by  many  learned 
men.  Ray  on  the  Creatiou, 

Thev  suppose  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  constituted,  to  be 
eternal  and  of  itself,  and  then  an  infinite  empty  space  for  the  infimte 
little  parts  of  tins  matter  (which  they  call  atom»)  to  move  and  play 
in ;  and  that  these  being  always  in  motion,  did  after  infinite  trials 
and  encounters,  without  any  counsel  or  design,  or  without  the 
disposal  and  contrirance  of  any  wise  and  intelligent  Being,  at  least 
by  a  lucky  casualty,  entangle  and  settle  themselves  in  this  beautiful 
and  regular  frame  of  the  world  which  we  now  see. 

TUht$on,    Sermon  i.  fo«  11* 

Just  where  the  breath  of  lifo  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  eirry  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust ; 
8udden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows. 
And  the  high  dome  re-edioea  to  his  nose. 

Pope,     The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Atom.  In  Philosophy  there  is  a  theory  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  atomical }  the  object  of  which  is  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  things  by  the 
supposition  of  the  union  c^  atoms. 

The  inventor  of  this  theory  has  furnished  a  topic  of 
controversy.  Its  celebrity  is  chiefly  owing  to  Epicurus, 
by  whom  it  was  adopted,  and  who  gave  it  a  degree 
of  currency,  from  the  large  number  of  his  disciples  in 
philosophy,  which  it  might  probably  not  have  other- 
wise obtained.  The  origin  of  it  is  however  generally 
ascribed  to  Democritus ;  though  Dr.  Cudworth  seems 
to  ihink  that  it  reaches  much  &rther  into  antiquity, 
and  that  its  real  author  was  one  Moschys  a  Phoenician, 
who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  who  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Moses. 

As  the  atomical  theory  formed  a  part  of  the  opinions 
in  philosophy  embraced  by  Epicurus,  it  has  been  com- 
monly considered  as  an  atheistical  doctrine.  There 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  any  suiSicient  reason  for 
this  conclusion.  It  is  as  lawful  to  suppose  that  the 
deity  framed  the  present  constitution  of  things  out  of 
certain  atoms,  endued  with  such  and  such  properties, 
as  that  he  employed  any  other  assignable  means  in  the 
production  of  this  world  :  the  atheism  of  Epicurus 
consisted  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  Fint  Cause  of 
things  may  be  explained  upon  the  principles  of  the 
atomical  theory,  which,  if  we  set  off  by  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God«  it  no  doubt  may  be,  just  as  readily  %b 
upon  any  other  hypothesis  j  but  in  itself  the  theory 
appears  to  be  no  more  connected  with  theology^  than 
the  Huttonian  or  Wemerian,  or  any  other  by  which 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  €or  Uie  con- 
stitution of  the  world. 

The  ancient  atomic  hyjpothesis  supposes,  according 
to  Cudworth^ "  that  body  is  nothing  else  but  Siatrrarov 
Ayrirvwov,  that  is,  extended  bulk ;  and  resolves  there- 
fore that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it^  but  what  H 
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ATOM,  included  in  the  nature  and  idea  of  it,  viz.  more  or  less 
magnitude,  with  divisibility  of  parts,  figure,  position, 
together  with  motion  or  rest ',  but  so  that  no  part  of 
body  can  ever  move  itself,  but  is  always  moved  by 
something  else.  And  consequently  it  supposes  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  else  besides  the  simple 
elements  of  magnitude,  figure  and  motion,  which  are 
all  clearly  intelligible  as  different  modes  of  extended 
substance,  by  which  to  solve  the  corporeal  phenomena. 
The  forms  or  qualities  of  bodies  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  those  simple 
elements,  of  magnitude,  figure,  site  and  motion, 
variously  combined  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
syllables  and  words,  in  great  variety,  result  from  the 
combination  of  a  few  letters.*'  Intellectual  System, 
b.  1.  c.  1. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  add  to  the  above  theory  the 
supposition  of  the  eternity  and  fortuitous  motion  of 
these  atoms,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  a  Creator  and  of  his  providence ;  even 
if  we  leave,  as  Epicurus  graiuitously  thought  proper  to 
do,  the  belief  in  certain  superior  beings  whom  he 
called  the  Gods  -,  but  these  suppositions  are  manifestly 
no  part  of  the  atomic  doctrine,  considered  by  itself; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  so  understood  by  those  phi- 
losophers, as  Gassendi  and  others,  by  whom  in  modem 
times  it  has  l^een  revived,  and  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  laws  by  which  natural  phenomena 
appear  to  be  founded.  -   See  Treatise  upon  Chemistry. 
ATCNE,  ad.  •\      To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at  one. 
Ato'nb,  v.         I      To  be  in  unity  or  concord^  in 
Ato^nsment^    I  friendship  or  amity :    to  agree  j  to 
Ato^nkmakeb.  J  return  or  restore  to  favour  j    to  re- 
concile, to  satisfy,  to  propitiate.  See  one  and  onement. 

yiB  kyng  &  >e  Brut  were  at  on,  ]Mit  to  wyf  he  tok 
Hys  doxter  innogea,  ac  hys  load  lie  for  sok.     ' 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 

Heo  maden  certeyne  couenaunt  ^t  heo  were  al  at  oh. 

Id.  p.  113. 

'bo  were  fe  kyng  of  France,  &  ^  eri  of  Flaundres  also, 
Were  alle  atone  rede,  &.*ye  erl  of  Aangeo, 
To  make  kyng  Henry  Normandye  to  lese. 

Id.  p.  436. 

ber  of  Edward  herd  say,  >at  GUberd  tunied  his  wille. 
To  Gilbert  tok  his  way,  his  Inf  to  tak  &  tille. 
Some  ]?el  were  at  one,  with  wille  at  on  assent. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  220. 

If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  contree 
Were  wroth,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on. 
So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  haddc  she. 

Chaucer.    The  Clerhes  TaU,  y.  i.  p.  336. 

And  thence  [*IXoirfi^f]  is  borowed  for  the  pacifying  and  swaging 
of  wrath  and  anger,  and  for  an  amendes  making,  a  contenting, 
satisfaction,  a  raunaome,  &  making  at  one,  as  it  is  to  sec  abound- 
andy  in  the  Bible. 

The  WhoU  Workes  of  Wm.  Tyndall,  ifc.  fo.  3M.  c.  1. 

But  also  [it  is  required]  that  thou  be  fenient  &  diligent  to  miJce 
peace  and  to  go  betwene,  where  thou  knowest  or  hearest  malice 
and  enuie  to  be,  or  seest  hate  or  strife  to  arise  between  person  and 
verson,  and  that  thou  leaue  notlung  msought,  to  set  them  at  one. 
*^  Id.  fo.  193.  c  2. 

Of  which  good  prooidon  none  of  ys  hath  any  thing  the  lease 
nede,  for  the  late  made  attonemente,  in  whyche  the  hinge's  pleasure 
hadde  more  place  then  the  pf^ties  willes. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Wwhes,  fo.  40.  c  2. 

Paul  sayth,  i.  Timo.  ij.  One  God,  one  Mediatoor  (that  b  to  say, 
aduocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atonetnaher^  betwene  God  &  man  :  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  which  gaue  him  selfe  a  raunsom  for  all  men. 
The  Whole  Workes  of  Wm.  7)fndai,  fo.  158.  c.  1. 


LoD.    Is  there  deuision  'twist  my  Lord,  and  Casrio  ? 
Des.    A  most  imhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 

Tattone  them,  for  the  loue  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Shahapeare.    Othello,  fo.  330. 


ATONE. 

ATRABI. 
LAIRE. 


>  He  her  aide 


Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Attonenkent  for  himself,  or  offering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undon,  hath  pone  to  bring. 

Milton  P.  Z.  book  iii. 
Now  there  we  hnd,  that  iXi^KwBai  and  ^|iXioair9ai  aU  along 
answer  to  the  133,  which  signifies  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  recon- 
cile .a  person  offended,  to  atone  or  make  him  at  one  again  with  the 
offender.  Beveridge.     The  Satitfaction  of  Christ  explained. 

The  King  and  haughty  Empress,  to  our  wonder. 
If  not  atton'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace. 

Vryden's  j^urenf^Zehe.   . 
But  yet  thou  may'st  attone  this  difference  betwixt  ua ;  yerily, 
thou  may'st.  Dryden's  lAmberham. 


Albusyda. 
Emperor. 


Then  prayers  are  rain  aa  curses. 
Much  at  one 
In  a  Blare's  mouth,  against  a  monareh'a  pow'r. 
Dryden*s  Don  Sebastian. 
So  rich  a  price  was  more  than  sufficient  to  ransom  aU  the  world 
from  captirity ;  so  goodly,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  precious  a  sacrifice 
might  worthily  expiate  and  atone  all  the  guilu  of  men. 

Barrow*s  Sermons. 
His  word  acquaints  us,  that  blessings  of  the  highest  importance 
depend  upon  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  us  j  on  his  atone 
ment  and  mediation,  our  title  to  pardon  of  sin. 

Seeker's  Sermons. 
But  if,  the  impulse  of  a  wajrward  mind 
Obeying,  I  hare  err'd,  behold  me,  now. 
Prepared  to  sooth  him  with  atonement  large 
Of  g^  inestimable,  which  by  name 
I  will  propound  in  presence  of  you  alL 

Cowper's  lUad,  book  ix. 

Atonement,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
see  Theology. 

ATONIA,  from  a  prwatwa  and  re/vw  I  stretchy  in 
Medicine,  defect  of  muscular  power,  relaxation. 

ATOOI  or  Atowai,  the  largest  of  the  westerly 
Sandwich  Islands  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778.  It  is 
at  least  10  leagues  from  east  to  west :  it  is  much 
broader  at  the  eastern  than  at  the  western  extremity. 
It  has  a  good  road  and  watering  place  called  Wymoa 
on  the  south  west  side.  Cooke  conjectured  that  the 
population  amounted  to  30^000  at  least.  Lone,  S. 
300°  ao'.     Lat.N.  21^57'. 

ATOP,  on  top,  at  or  on  the  top.  See  Top.  In  Mil^ 
ton,  P.  Lost,  b.  3.  V.  605.  The  3d  Edition  reads 
dt  top. 

Or,  when  a  top  the  hoary  western  hill 

The  ruddie  Sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin,    . 

When  not  a  breexe  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill. 

And  mildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin. 

The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silTerie  skin. 

Michle's  Poems.    Syr.  Martyr p  canto  1. 

ATRABILA'IRE,  ^  Jtrabiliare,  subject  or  be- 
Atrabila^rian,  Monging   to    melancholy    or 

Atrabila'rious.       J  black^oler,  Cotgraoe.  From 

Ater  (perhaps  from  uiOo>,  I  burn,)  black,  and  hiUs. 

(fel.  x<»M-)  bile,  choler. 

K  preposterous  lore  of  mirth  hath  turned  yon  all  into  wits,  quite 
down  firom  the  sanguine  orator  of  the  independent  whig  to  the 
atrabilaire  blasphemer  of  the  miracles. 

Warburtoft's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Vindicated.    Ded. 

The  atrabilarian  constitntion,  or  a  black,  viscous  and  pitchy 
consistence  of  the  fluids,  makes  all  secretions  difficult  and  sparing,' 

Arhuiknot  on  Diet. 

Prom  this  black  adust  state  of  the  bk)od  they  are  atrabilarious. 

Arhuthnot  on  Air. 
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ATRABILIS  (from  ater  black  and  bilu  bile.)  in 
JHedicme  black  bile.  The  ancient  physicians  belieyed 
this  to  arise»  either  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  bloody 
or  fipom  yellow  bile  highly  concocted  ;  and  to  it  they 
attributed  a  melancholic  or  atrabiliary  temperament. 
The  modems  assign  its  origin  to  the  gall  rendered  acrid 
by  stagnation  in  the  gall  bladder^  and  viscid  by  the 
absorption  of  its  fluid  parts.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  it^  when  in  this  state  discharged  into  the  duodenum, 
are  quickness  of  pulse^  headachy  delirium,  hiccough, 
intense  thirst,  fetor  of  breathy  and  a  violent  purging  or 
vomiting,  or  both.  The  remedies  are  evacuations,  par- 
ticularly by  calomel  and  the  infus.  Senna  Umoniat. 

ATRACTOC£RUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Malacodermi.  Generic 
character  j  antennae  simple,  nearly  fusiform;  elytra 
very  short ;  thorax  sub-quadrate.  There  is  but  one 
species  of  this  genus  ji.  necydaloides,  Necydalii  brevi-> 
comis  of  Linnaeus. 

ATRACTYLIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Sffngenesia,  order  Polygamia  aqualis.  Generic  cha- 
racter; calyx,  outer,  many- leaved.  Corolla,  com- 
pound, radiate.  Stamen,  filaments  five  -,  anther  cylin- 
drical. Pistil,  germ  very  short,  style  uniform,  stigma 
biped.  Seeds  turbinate,  receptacle  villose.  Seven 
species  have  been  catalogued.  Three  natives  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Two  of  Japan.  One  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  one  of  Mexico. 

ATRAGENE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  pUnts.  Class 
Polyandrkt,  order  Polygynia,  Generic  character; 
calyx,  none.  Corolla,  double,  petals  numerous,  the 
exterior  larger.  Seeds,  caudate.  This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Clematis  3  there  are  several  species,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

ATRAME'NTAL,    1    Atrare  (toblacken),  atratum, 

Atbame'ntous.        J  atramen,  airamentum.  Vossius. 

The  lecond  iray  whereby  bodies  become  black,  ii  an  atramentous 
conditaoo  or  mixture,  that  is,  a  ritriolate  or  copperose  quality 
conjoyiiing  with  a  terreskriona  and  astringent  humidity. 

Brawn's  Vmigar  Errors* 

Now  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  ritriol  this  atratnentai  and 
denigntiiig  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  aeem  especially  to  lye  in  the 
more  fixed  salt  thereof.  Brown's  Fulgar  Errors,  p.  4 12. 

Uis  helmet  was  of  old  msty  iron,  but  the  rizor  was  brass,  which, 
tainted  by  lus  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas,  nor  wanted  gall 
from  the  same  fountain ;  so  that  whenever  provoked  by  anger  or 
labonr,  an  atrmmentous  quality  of  most  malignant  nature  was  seen 
to  distil  from  his  lips. 

Swift,  The  BattU  of  the  Boohs,  Vol.  I.  p.  159. 

ATRAPHAXIS  (&T/>a0aft9,  also  in  Tlieophrastus 
and  Hippocrates  aBpa(/>aSt9  and  hvhpaffki^i^.  It  is  said  to 
be  derived  awo  rov  a0pow9  uvf €«v,  from  g^ wing  quickly.) 
In  Botany  Orach.  An  annual  plant.  Class  Hexandria, 
order  Digynia,  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia^  Persia,  and 
Siberia,  and  flowers  in  August.  It  contains  two  species. 

ATREBATES,  or  Atbebatii,  a  Belgic  tribe  which 
inhaibited  the  country  now  called  Artois.  Their  capital 
was  Origiacum,  now  Arras.  Their  history  will  be 
found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries, 

There  was  also  a  tribe  of  Atrbbatii  in  Britain,  pro** 
perly  colonists  from  Belgium  $  Camden  places  them 
in  Berkshire,  Baxter  in  Oxfordshire.  Both,  however, 
agree  that  Wallingford,  in  the  first  county,  was  their 
ca(>ital.-  Horsley  places  their  capital  at  Silchester,  in 
Hampshire,  andStukeleyatFamham.  These  disagree- 
ments arise  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribe,  which  was 
ofhttlenote,  and  soon  disappeared,  (Henry's  Great 
Britain,'  i.  and  ii.) 

VOL.  XVIII. 


ATRIPLEX,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Polygamia,  order  Monoecia.  Generic  character.  Perfect 
flower.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Stamiua  five. 
Style  two-partite.  Seed  one,  depressed.  Imperfect 
flower.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Stamina  none.  ^ 
Style  two- partite.     Seed  one,  depressed. 

ATRO'CIOUS,  '  -V  Atrox.  Pror/er  atbocem  a/ii- 
Atro^ciousness,  I  mum  Catonis.  Vossius  thinks, 
Atro^ciovsly,  ^atrocem  here  is  plainly  cZt/>w- 

Atro^city.  J  top]    that   is,    unconquered. 

The  ScholMtst  interprets  Atrocem  by  consiantem,  which 
favours  the  derivation  from  the  Gr  ut^cxv^  (from  a 
and  T/>extt))  that  cannot  be  turned,  inflexible,  im- 
moveable. Atrociously  wicked,  then,  is  inflexibly, 
immoveably  wicked ;  so  wicked  as  not  to  be  turned 
from  wickedness ;  remorseless.  And  therefore  applied 
to  excessive,  enormous,  outrageous  wickedness,  or 
criminality. 

Al  thys  proces  I  say  shal  I  nothyug  nede  to  speake  of,  as  things 
so  cumonlv  koowen,  that  for  the  atrocyle  of  the  story,  and  the 
vonderfixll  woorke  of  God  therein,  almost  euerye  childe  hatbe 
heard  Sir  Thomas  Afore's  Worhs,    fol.  1294.  c.  2. 

Bad  as  Herod  vas,  the  petition  of  Salome  at  first  shocked  him. 
**  The  King  was  sorry."  He  thought  of  John's  character,  the 
otrocioHsneM  of  the  murder,  and  the  opinion  which  the  world  would 
entertain  of  the  murderer. 

Home  OH  the  Life  and  Death  of  Si,  John  the  Baptist, 

When  Catiline  was  tried  for  some  atrocious  murders,  many  of 
the  consulars  appeared  in  his  favour,  and  gave  him  an  excellent 
character.    Porteus  on  the  hene/icial  Effects  of  Christianity,  Ap, 

To  rid  the  world  of  these  declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and 
piety,  was  represented  as  most  meritorious.  Nature,  which, 
in  that  rude  people,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious  deeds, 
was  farther  stimulated  by  precept  Hume,    Charles  /. 

I  stand  astonished  at  those  persons,  who  do  not  feel  a  resent* 
meat,  not  more  natural  than  politick,  at  the  atrocious  insults  that 
this  monstrous  compound  oflTers  to  the  dignity  of  every  nation,  and 
who  are  not  alarmed  with  what  it  threatens  to  their  safety. 

Burhe  on  Peace  with  the  Regicides. 

,  ATROPA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen* 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character.  Corolla 
camjianulate.  Stamina  distant.  Berry  globose,  two 
celled. 

The  A,  Belladonna,  orI>eadly  nightshade  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  but  by  no  means  common. 

A,  Belladonna,  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate,  im- 
divided.  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  strongly  poisonous. 
The  berries  have  occasionally  proved  &tal  to  children, 
who  were  attracted  by  their  beautiful  appearance.  In 
Medicine,  it  is  exhibited  internally  as  a  narcotic.  The 
extract  when  applied  to  the  eye,  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  dilating  the  pupil,  which  renders  it  useful 
in  some  diseases  of  that  organ,  and  especially  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  operation  for  cataract.  The 
extract  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  employed  both 
externally  and  internally.    See  Poison. 

•  The  A,  Mandragora,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  not  at  present  in  use,  but  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly employed  as  a  narcotic. 

— —  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora 
Kor  all  the  drowsy  i^rnps  o(  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  ow*d'8t  yesterday.  Othello, 

^  ATROPHIA  (from  aprivativa  and  rpei/w,  I  nourish) 
in  Medicine,  a  disease  belonging  to  the  class  Cachexia, 
order  Marcores  of  Cullen.  Emaciation,  loss  of  strength, 
hectic  fever.  This  disease  is  divided  into  several 
species. 
ATROPHY^  from  a  privativa,  and  Tpe<f>w,  I  nourish. 


ATRI. 
PLEX. 

ATRO- 
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ATRO*        ^^  reyiTcth'  those  parU  tbat  mUIike  and  fed  no  benefit  or  nutri- 
.  P11Y4      ment  of  mcat^  wUica  thoy  call  in  Greek  airopha, 

_  Hollands  Piiny. 

ATTACH.      Some  will  have  it  ealled  mildew,  guati  maldew,  or  Ill-dew^ 
'  others  mildew  or  honey-dew,  aa  being  very  sweet  (oh  how  lusbloiia 
and  noaious  la  flattery !)  with  the  astriagency  thereof  oauiing  an 
atrophy  or  consumption  in  the  grain* 

Fuiier't  JForthiet,  MiddlcMt. 
TliC  ihaking  head>  and  the  contracted  limb  ^ 
And  liog'cing  atrophy  and  hoary  age. 

Jago*$  Poemr,  book  \y,  p.  305. 
ATROPUS^  in  Zoology,  a  genus   belonging  to  the 
family    Scombero'ides,    order    AcanthopUrygU,     class 
Pisces, 

Generic  Charact v  3  body  compressed,  muzzle  shorter 
than  the  lower  jaw  ;  a  single  dorsal  fin,  with  two  or 
three  spines,  part  of  the  soft  rays  of  wliich  are  extended 
into  threads :  the  lateral  line  carenated  towards  the 
tip ;  and  two  loose  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin,  as  in 
the  scad  mackarel.  This  genus  is  the  Brama  Atropus 
of  Schneider. 

ATTA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hymenapiera,  family  Formicaria:.  Generic  character  j 
pedicle  of  the  abdomen  formed  of  two  knots.  Antennae 
wholly  visible  j  all  the  palpi  very  short;  the  maxillary 
ones  having  six  distinct  articulations.  This  genus 
differs  in  no  considerable  circumstance,  except  the 
shortness  of  the  palpi,  from  Myrmica ;  which  see. 
ATTA'CH,  ^  Attaccare,  Ital.  AUacher,  Gall, 
Atta^cbm£Nt.  /  Attachiare,  Latino-barbare.  r«C(m 
Sax.  capere.    (Hickes,  Gram.  Fr,  Theo.) 

To  take,  or  touch.    To  take^  to  seize,  to  bind^  to 
^,  or  fasten;  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
Tiio  buawa  wer  forfaren,  >atin  he  tempeit  bimk, 
}e  godes  attached  waren  to  )w  kyngof  Cipres  Isaac, 

Allra»Ji«,p,15e, 
Quha  ia  attaychit  vnto  ane  stalk,  we  se. 
May  go  no  ft>rther»  but  wreil  about  that  tre. 

VoHgiat  £MfadQt.     The  Pre/ace,  p.  8. 
Haately  shall  death  attache  the  for  their  wickednesse  sake,  and 
quicke  shall  they  droppe  into  hel  with  Chore,  Dathan,  and  Abyron. 
.BmUi'4  Imagf  ta  hath  CkmchM,  part  3. 
The  same  dde  alto,  3ir  Richard  Empson  knight,  and  Edmoade 
Dudley  Esquier,  greate  connsailers  to  the  late  kyng,  were  attached 
and  brought  to  the  Tower,  not  to  the  lltle  reioysyag  of  many  per- 
•onfs,  wmche,  by  them  wrr  greued,  whlche  attachcment  was  thought 
to  bee  procured  by  malice  of  theim,  that  with  their  anthorttle  ia 
the  hite  kynge'a  daiea  wer  ofllmded.  HaU.    Uemry  riil. 

Many  greater  mUnclea  hast  thoa  done,  none  that  bewraved  more 
mtnj  and  meekness,  than  thia  last  cure ;  of  all  other,  thu  euie  of 
Malthus  hath  the  loudest  tongue  to  blazon  the  praise  of  thy  cle- 
mency and  goodness  to  thy  very  enemies :  wherefore  came  thst 
man,  but  in  a  hostile  manner  to  attach  thee  } 

Up.  Halte  Coutempiaiinu^ 
First  from  the  park  let  n  ooadnct  them  thither* 
Then  homewai^  euery  man  attack  the  hand  ' 
Of  his  faire  mistresse. 

Shahspctrre*s  Love's  Labour  Lo9t,  toli.  135. 
My  ftiiber  was  attatched,  not  attainted, 
Condemn*d  to  dye  fbr  treassa,  bat  no  traytor  \ 

Shak^peme's  lU  Part  A'tf^  Hemry  V/.  fok.  104. 
The  King  wsa  greatly  mooued  at  her  speech ; 
And  all  with  suddaine  indignation  fraught. 
Bade  on  that  messenger  rude  hands  to  reach, 
Eftsoones'  the  gard^  which  on  hit  state  did  wait^ 
Attach' t  that  fidtor  fiUse,  and  bound  him  strait  2 

Spenaer't  Faerie  Queene, 
Tliere  is  no  man  but  ia  more  attached  to  one  particular  set  or 
acheme  of  ophuont  ia  philotoahy,  politics,  and  r^gkwy  than  be  ia 
to  another  ;  I  mean  if  he  hatn  employed  his  thoughts  at  all  about 
them.  The  question  we  should  examine,  then,  is,  how  came  we  hj 
those  attachments.  Masom  on  Self  Knowledge, 

Hie  attachment  of  the  Roman  troops  to  tiieir  standards  m^ 
inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  honour. 

GiUa»*k  Hgman  B^ipbrs^ 


ATT 

Xenophoq,  la  hU  treatise  on  the  Atheiuan  republic,  adcaow-  ATTAC] 

ledges  tliat  the  courts  of  justice  were  to  be  influenced  by  bribes :      '  .^ 

that  they  faroured  and  saved  from  punishment  thoce  to  whom  they  ATTA  I? 

were  attached,  and  condemned  tliote  whom  they  hated.  i_^       ^ 

Port^m  on  the  ben^dai  ^fkets  ^f  ChritHanity.  Af.  ^^^ 

niota  who  are  attacked  to  the  eoaititutiOB  of  tlUs  kingdom,  nlU 
take  good  care  how  they  are  inrolved  with  persons,  who  under  the 
pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  rerolntion  and  constitution,  too  fro- 
quently  wander  from  their  true  principles. 

nmhe  on  the  French  Revointion, 

Attaohmbnt,  in  Law,  apprehension  hy  writ  or  pre«» 
cept.  It  differs  from  an  arrest,  because  he  who  arrests 
a  man  carries  him  before  a  superior  power  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  whereas  he  who  attaches  keeps  the  party 
attached  and  presents  him  in  court  on  the  day  assigned 
in  the  writ.  An  arrest  is  only  upon  a  man's  body,  an 
attachment  is  often  on  his  goods. 

Attachments  are  much  used  in  cases  oiemtempi,  first, 
of  the  King's  writs  5  2dly,  in  the  fiice  of  the  court ; 
3dly,  contemptuous  words  or  writings  concerning  the 
court ;  stilly,  contempt  of  the  rules  of  the  court ; 
5thly,  abuse  of  its  processes  3  6thly,  forgeries  and  de- 
ceits attempting  to  impose  on  it.  They  are  usually 
granted  on  a  rule  to  sh^  cause. 

Attachment  of  Goods  is  a  distress  upon  goods  and 
chattels  where  a  man  is  sued  for  personal  estate  or 
debt  by  the  legal  attachiatofs  or  bailiffs,  as  security  to 
answer  an  action. 
ATTA^CK,  v.\  .^ftocA  differently  written  and  ap« 
ATTA^CK,  n,  j  plied.  Attack,  so  written,  does  not 
appear  a  very  old  word  in  the  language  1  its  place  was 
supplied  by  Assault, 

To  touch,  (sc.  with  force,  violence),  to  assault, 
begin  or  commence  hostilities. 

■  Satan,  iriio  that  day 

Prodigious  power  had  shewn,  and  met  in  annss 
No  equal,  raunging  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  Seraphim,  confua'd,  at  length  * 

Saw  where  the  tword  of  Michael  smota 

MUtou^    Par.  Lost,  \)OoVyu 
JEnmM,  gone  to  leek  th' Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence  } 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  puns 
In  parts  remote,  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains  : 
Now  aaatch  an  hour  that  lavours  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forces  and  aHacA  their  Imes. 

Dryden's  Vhrgil,  JEn,  ir. 

He  (Henry  V.)  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between 
two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank  \  and  he  paticntiy  expected 
in  that  posture  the  attach  of  the  enemy. 

Hunie,    History  0/ England,  p.  101. 

When  Sclpio  took  Carthage,  he  ordered  hia  soldiers  to  attach  the 
inhabitants  and  put  them  aU  to  death  without  distinction,  and  to 
spare  none,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Ronans. 

For  tens  on  the  hene/fcial  ^ecte  ^  CkritOaaity.  Ap^. 
Let  a  wwe  kia|r  atrlw  for  victory  if  he  be  attached  f  hat  let  him 
not  make  war,    $iuce,.  if  two  kiogs  fight,  both  caanot  be  rictort. 
Sir  HViioin  Jones's  Hitcpaddta. 


ATTAIN,  t?. 

Atta^xn, 

Atta'inable, 

Atta^imablbness, 

Atta'inment, 


Aitmeo,   to  hold,  to  reach, 
(from  ad  and  teneo,  to  hold.) 
To  reach,  to  come  t05  to  get, 
I  gain  or  procure. 


Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride. 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  attaine 
Unto  the  steiree  upoa  every  side, 
And  hi  a  balance  wma  echo  mountalae 
And  aU  tha  floodet  of  tha  see  restreine. 

Ckauccr.    The  Monh^s  T(de^  ▼«  2.  p.  160, 

In  armea  he  that  woll  tranaUe* 

Or  elles  loues  grace  atteine. 

His  lose  tonge  he  mote  lestreme, 

Whiche  beareth  of  his  hMMHsr  the  keSa. 
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JIUIN.      5^*^^^  j^P;'^  y^,,^  ^,^„  „^y  no  mortal  hand  «w«yne. 

ATTAINT.  ^•^?- 

v--/---^     But  God  IbAyd,  fiiat  any  maa  so  indge  of  Clinstc :  or  thmke 
^^  tl.2  tiie  grace  if  hys  goapi  doocth  lacke  any  P?;fe<^f*«°»  «>J^^' 
Sr«d  ^^tt^iJient  of  aaluadon,  we  sbonld  nede  »  #eeka 
SmeirtMitairtorMoacalawe.  C««/.    C?«te#Ai«i.*,  cap.iI• 

A  trua  temper  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  estate  of  tlic  soul  upon 
good^nda  can  ne4r  be  attained  ^^\'\:^-Z^'^^ 
SaMr  Spirit,  fttm  wbom  emy  good  gift,  «nd  ewy  P«*<* 

YethewbowignawltWnbiinaelf,  andrulea 
PMakMiS>  destrea,  and  fenia,  is  more  a  king; 
Which  eyery  wiae  and  virtuous  man  attains: 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  nde 
Cities  of  men,  or  head-strong  mnltituto. 

MUien,    Par,  Beg.  book  U. 

If,  for  «««l«iv  or  p«?aerving  a  smaU  stock  of;^«^^[^^^ 
intbb  wrtid,  we  ahaU  reduce  omeWes  Into  a  itate  of  moat  un- 
comfintablenakedncsa  and  penury  in  the  other:  it  is  dear  aathe 
«ft  thai  we  are  downright  loola  and  madmen, 
Hw  MH»  w  -e  Barrow*  s  Sermons* 

It  finduatry)  aweeteneth  our  enjoyments,  and  aeaaoneth  onr 
otiainmeMts  with  a  delightful  relish.  -'<'• 

For  tho'  a  man  endeavour  never  so  much  to  "f*^* '»f?«'' fP 
die  principles  of  inBdclity,  and  to  persuade  his  mind  that  there  is 
BO  God,  Ld  consequently  that  there  are  no  rewa^s  to  be  hoped 
te.  nor  puniahmcott  to  be  feared  in  another  Ufc;  yet  he  can 
vmr  ^tain  to  a  Steady  and  unshaken  persuasion  of  these  thmgs. 
vcvcr  «•««•  iM  /  TiUotswCs  Sermoni, 

Ambition  U  an  infinite  folly  :  when  it  has  attained  to  the  ut- 
moet  pitch  of  humane  greatness,  it  soon  falls  to  making  pretcn- 
aions  upon  heaven.  Ihyden.    lAfeofVirgiL 

So  plcas'd  at  first  the  tow'rlng  Alpa  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  skyy 
Th' eternal  snowa  appear  ahrcady  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountama  seem  the  laat : 
But  those  iK/«la'<' we  tremble  to  survey. 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthetaed  way.      

°  Pope,    £ssay  on  Crtticum, 

Whaewe  aieeurioniln  trtcing  Ae prograaa of  bariwrism  we 
wonder  more  fliat  any  arte  ensted,  than  that  they  a#/«Mwrf  no  de- 
JTS^SitoL^  nraipol^s^tuodoNs  ofPaMing. 

Yet  ^re  is  left  atiainahlehy  man^ 
What  may  survive  the  grave ;  it  is  the  fcme 
Of  |ten'^fOus  actions ;  this  do  you  attain. 

^  Ohtfer'sAtkiHimd,  hook  JOiiy. 

"Prom  the  attainment  of  every  derircd  object  the  derire  is  satis- 
fied s.  a  oMk  rick  in  himself*  has  obtained  Ins  object! 
nea^amsnnciiui  .  Sir  Wm,  Joneis  HUipaddsa. 

ATTAINT, «.  ■^     AtUundre,  pterhapB  from    the 

Atta'int,  n.  i¥T.  Tetndre,    Lat.    Ungere,    to 

Atta'tst,  adj,  (stain.       Whence    Telnt,     Lat. 

ArTA^nffTMANT^  (  Tinctut,  stained,  as  we  say  he  is 

Atta'intubb,  \aHainted  or  tainted  of  treason, 

Atta'iicdsk.  J&c,  that  is,  sUmed.    Minshew, 

At  his  com^g  he  fond  of  clerkes  ft  men  of  ple^. 
And  justice  of  }e  lond  of  folsnes  was  atteynt. 

R»  HfMime,  p«  34o« 

Here  sf  re  was  a  sysour.  Jat  nevere  swor  treuthe. 
On  Robert  ttte  tounged.  a  teynt  at  eche  enqueste. 

The  rision  of  Piers  Ploukman,  p.  400. 

The  last  three  which  were  Powell,  Fetherston,  and  Abell,  were 
imt  to  death  for  treason,  and  in  their  attainder^  is  spedall  men- 
oon  made  of  their  offences,  which  was  for  the  deniyng  of  the 
kinft*s  snpremade,  and  affirming  that  his  maiiage  with  the  Ladie 
KiSieryn  WM  good)  These  with  other  were  the  treaioiit,  tfiat 
tbejwmaffayntedcf,  and  tnffined  death  for. 

•  Grafton,  voL  u. 

For,  AiBoret  riaht  f earM  was  and  fidn  t 


ATT 


Si 


Jjiai  she  with  blame  her  honour  riumld  aitsdnt, 
f  word  did  tremble  aa  she  spake. 


That  every 

Aad every  looke  "—— /» —- r-— 

Spenser^^PkerkHttotneihotik 


coy,  sod  wondrous  quaint. 
-        ^         •    ":iy.c. 


l.s.5. 


The  kfng  did  giue  them  all  the  earles  lands  there,  whidt 
were  forfeited  by  vertue  of  his  attaintwre. 

Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain^, 

A  man  imto  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humors,  that  Ins 
vslour  is  crusht  into  foUy;  his  folly  sauced  nith  discretion  i 
there  is  no  man  hath  a  vertue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of* 
nor  any  man  an  attaint^  but  he  carries  some  stiunc  of  it. 

Shakespeare,    Troyl.  and  Cress,  fol.  79. 

Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  dayes  ? 
And  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry? 

Shakespeare.  1st  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  104« 

The  question  will  be,  whether  these  canons  for  blood  were  in 
use  in  this  kingdom  or  no  t  the  contrary  wherrof  may  appear  l» 
many  precedents  in  R.  3.  and  H.  7.  and  the  beginning  of  H.  & 
in  wlih^  Ume  there  were  mora  attainted  than  aince  or  acarca 
before.  Seldeft*s  Tails  Talk. 

The  strong  limb'd  steed  beneath  his  harness  faints, 
And  the  same  shiv'ring  sweat  his  lord  attaints 

Dryden*s  Brit,  Bed, 

•  Attainder,    from    the   Latin    attincttts,    stained, 
denotes  an  immediate  legal  consequence  of  judgment 
of  death,  which  attaches  to  the  culprit  on  the  instant 
that  judgment  is  passed.    Attainder  in  high  treason 
causes  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown  for  ei>er  of  all  the  trai- 
tor's estates  of  mfceri/aytce  I  and  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  all  his  lands  not  of  inheritance,  so  long  as  the  estate 
which  he  had  in  them  shall  continue.    On  judgment 
of  death  for  all  other  crimes  to  which  that  punish- 
ment attaches,  the  property  of  which  the  convict  is 
siezed  in  fee-simple,  is  forfeited  for  his  life,  and  a 
year  and  a  day  only  after  his  death :  other  estates  of 
freehold  for  the  term  of  his  life  only  :  and  hia  chattel 
interests  (as  esUtes  for  years,  &c.),  absolutely.    In 
all  cases,  the  forfeiture  consequent  pn  attainder,  has 
relation  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(treason  or  felony),  and  not  to  that  of  the  attainder. 
These  effects  of  judgment  of  death  existed  under  our 
ancient  Saxon  laws.    But  there  is  yet  another  con- 
sequent of  attaint,  arising  out  of  the  Feodal  system, 
introduced  with  it,  and  which  has  survived  the  majo- 
rity of  its  oppressive  corollaries.    This  is  technically 
ealled  corruption  of  blood ;  and  is  apart  of  the  doctrine 
of  Escheat  I  whereby,  all  lands,  being  supposed  to  be 
held  of  some  lord,  reverted  to  him  on  failure  or  defect 
of  inheritable  blood  in  the  tenant.    Attainder  was 
deemed  to  introduce  such  defect,  or  corruption,  of 
blood,  as  led  to  escheat  i  and,  therefore,  on  judgment 
of  death,  till  the  estates  of  the  offender  revest  in  the 
Feodal  lord /or  ever,  without  possibility  of  revocation 
by  any  authority  less  than -an  act  of  the  legislature. 
Suchwas  the  Norman  Law.    But  on  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  the  Saxon  rules  of  forfeiture  in- 
tervened ;  and  by  vesting  in  the  Kin^,  took  away 
from  the  Feodal  lord,  the  estates  of  mheritance  in 
oases  of  treason,  for  ever:  and,  fn  other  cases  of 
attainder,  for  the  periods  for  which  we  have  seen  above 
that  they  vested  in  the  crown  j  after  the  expiration  of 
which  they  became  absolutely  vested  in  the  lord,  in- 
sCead  of  returning  into  the  Une  of  descent  from  the 
culprit.    Nor  was  this  all,  an  attainted  person  is  not 
only  incapable  of  inheriting  himself,  or  transmitting, 
his  own  possessions  to  his  heirs,  but  he  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  course  of  future  descents  from  his 
remotest  ancestors  to  his  remotest  posterity. 

The  cruelty  and  extravagance  of  this  doctrine  was 
felt  very  early  I  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  new 
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ATTAIN-  felonies,  created  by  acts  of  Parliament,  since  the  reign 
^^     of  Henry  VIII.,  corruption  of  blood  has  been  saved. 
ATTASTE.  ^y  *^®  Vllth  Ann.  chap.  21,  all  corruption  of  blood, 
i  and  the  forfeiture  ybr  ever  of  a  traitor's  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, were  to  have  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  then 
Pretender  -,  but  the  legislative  policy  or  panic  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  caused  a  further  extension  of 
these  vindictive  principles  of  law,  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Pretender  s  sons.    And,  by  an  act  of  the 
S9th  of  the  late  King,  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
Anne  .and  of  George  II.  for  the  future  abrogation  of 
tKese  hard  consequences  of  attainder,  were  repealed, 
and  the  law  stood  in  its  original  severity. 

At  length,  by  an  act,  introduced  by  Sir  Samuel 
Jlomilly,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign, 
corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  beyond  the  term  of 
the  offenders  own  life  were  abolished,  except  in  cases 
of  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murder ;  thus,  in  part, 
realising  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
(Comm.  b.  iv.  c.29).  ''That  as  every  other  oppressive 
mark  of  Feodal  tenure  is  happily  worn  away,  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  with  aU  its  connected  consequences, 
not  only  of  present  escheat,  but  of  future  incapacities 
of  inheritance,  even  to  the  twentieth  generation,  may 
in  process  of  time  be  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,'* 

The  same  moderate,  candid,  and  cautious  writer 
enters  into  and  defends  the  principle  of  forfeiture  of 
inheritance  in  cases  of  high  treason,  in  a  passage  of  his 
Commentaries,  (vol.  iv,  p.  SS3,  384),  too  long  to  be 
extracted,  and  too  elegant  to  be  mutilated.  To  it, 
therefore,  we  refer  our  readers,  who  may  wish  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  greater  severity  of  the 
law  of  forfeiture  in  treason  than  in  other  felonies,  be 
founded  on  a  philosophical,  or  on  a  specious  and  tech- 
nical distinction. 

Attaint,  a  process  at  common  law,  whereby  a 
Jury  of  twenty-four  were  empowered  to  inquire 
whether  a  former  Jury  had  given  a  false  verdict  :— 
that  is,  a  verdict  contrary  to  evidence ;  for,  where  a 
false  verdict  was  given  in  point  of  law,  from  the  mis- 
direction of  the  judge,  the  jury  were  not  answerable. 
It  seems  that  this  writ  lay,  not  in  criminal,  but  in 
civil  cases  only.  See  Bushel's  case,  a  leading  autho- 
rity on  the  powers  of  juries,  reported  by  Chi^  Justice 
Vaughan,  p.  164.  Originally,  a  writ  of  attaint  lay 
only  upon  the  finding  of  an  J$sise.  (See  AssifB.) 
but  subsequent  enactments  have  extended  it  to  all 
Terdicts.  The  practice,  however,  of  granting  new 
trials,  upon  motion,  has  caused  this  process  to  fall 
ipto  entire  disuse.  The  latest  instance,  as  we  believe, 
occurred  in  a  case  reported  by  Croke,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  punishment  at  common  law  was  the 
imprisonment  of  the  attainted  jurors,  the  razing  of 
their  houses,  and  other  violent  severities ;  which,  by 
an  act  of  Henry  VII.  were  changed  for  fine  and  m- 
famv;  so  that  a  juror,  convicted  on  attaint  of 
verdict,  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  any 
future  trial.  Attaint  must  be  brought  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  party  against  whom  the  £edse  verdict  had 
been  given,  and  of  at  least  two  of  the  jurors  who 
gave  it. 

.  ATTAK^  in  Geography,  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

ATTASTE,  i.  c,  a  taste,  to  taste.    See  Taste. 

Yef ,  dune,  quod  hir  paramour,  be  thou  not  agast ; 
Tins  is  bis  own  ataff  tbou  teynt,  therof  he  shall  attuL 

The  Pardonere  and  Tapstere  in  CAaimers, 


Well,  thai  did  I  for  want  of  better  wh. 
Because  my  parents  naughty  brought  me  up  { 
For  gendemeD  (thev  said)  was  nought  so  6t, 
As  to  attoMie  hyr  bold  attempts  the  cup 
Of  conquests  wine.  Mir,  for  Magistrates, 

Tlte  firsl  day  shee  was  attaaUd  with  beating  &  fire,  and  that 
the  more  greuouslv,  because  the  tormentors  were  angry,  that  a 
woma.  should  set  them  so  light. 

Vives*s  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman. 

ATTELABUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  CurcuUonites,  Generic  charac-' 
ter ;  Antennse  terminated  by  a  club  formed  of  the 
three  last  articulations,  and  inserted  upon  the  rostrum, 
which  is  short,  thick,  dilated  at  the  extremity; 
head  received  into  the  corselet  posteriorly;  no  ob- 
vious neck  i  thighs  terminated  by  two  strong  spines. 
Latreille. 

The  females  of  this  genus,  and  of  Jpoderus,  Rhyn^ 
chites,  &c.,  roll  up  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which 
the  young  is  destined  to  feed,  in  the  shape  of  a  trum- 
pet or  funnel,  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  the 
larvee  are  thus  furnished  at  once  with  food  and  a  safe 
retreat. 


ATTAuSTfi 

ATT^M^ 
PER. 


ATTEMPER,  ».^ 
Attb'mpeb,  a4/. 
Attb'mperancb, 
Atte^hperate, 
Attb^upebly. 


From  the  Lat.  Attemperaret 

constantly  so  rendered  by  Chau- 

>>cer,  in  his  version  ofBoethius; 

To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to 
accommodate. 


There  male  no  welth  ne  pouerte 
Attempren  them  to  the  deserte 
Of  buxomnes  bv  no  wise. 
For  ofte  tyme  thei  despise 
The  good  fortune  as  the  bad* 

Gower*    Con,  Am.  book  i. 
This  bathe  euer  ben  sene  in  all  stories.    That  the  empit)wr« 
and  hinges  will  attemper,  bende  and  bowe  all  religions  and  bdeifes 
ynto  their  owne  profit  and  pleasures. 

The  Esposidon  of  Daniel,  by  Joye, 
The  noble  and  worthie  persons,  that  did  cast  slouth  away  from 
them,  haue  lefte  of  them  etemaU  memorie,  not  wylling  to  leame 
all  onelie  one  science  to  attepre  their  Tuderstading  with,  but  also 
trauailed  to  leame  diners  other,  wherewith  they  sharpened  their 
wittes,  to  the  ^tent  that  they  shoulde  not  be  dulled  and  made 
blunt.  Cfoiden  Booke. 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 
Aitempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  somsance. 

Chaucer,     The  bonnes  Pr testes  Tale,  V.  5L  p.  176. 
As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she. : 
For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee,  . 
With  aU  humili^e  and  abstinence. 
With  all  attemperance  and  patience, 
With  mesure  eke,  of  berime  and  array. 

Id,    The  Doetours  Tate,  T,  i.  p.  484. 

His  attemperance  it  Wu  so  great,  and  shewed  himselfe  so  lust 
with  one  and  other,  that  neither  his  friends,  that  agreed  with  him, 
were  sorowfull,  nor  his  enemies,  for  any  dbfauour,  went  away 
complaining  and  angry.  Golden  Boohe, 

Also  the  humUitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure  thinges ;  in  attemperat 
speche ;  in  humilitee  of  speche  s  and  whan  he  confesseth  wiUi  his 
owen  mouth,  that  he  is  swiche  as  he  thinketh  that  he  ia  in  his 
herte.  Chaucer.    The  Pertones  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  321. 

For  goddes  lore  drinke  more  attemprely: 
Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretchedly 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  ereiich  on. 

Id,    The  Scmpnoures  Tale,  v.  1.  p.  307* 

A  man  shuld  lore  hia  wif  by  discretion)  patiently  and  attcm^ 
prely,SDd  than  is  she  as  though  it  were  his  snster. 

Id.    The  Persones  Tale^  v.  iL  p.  363; 

There  was  not  as  yet*  (hat  neglect  and  contemptof  the  gods  en- 
tered into  the  woiM,  which  now  reigneth  every  where  and  is 
so  rife :  ninther  did  men  interpret  their  oathes  snd  constrae  lawes, 
to  serve  tlidr  own  purpose,  but  rather  attempered,  and  firamed 
their  lives  mddcmi^oourtbereaato.  .    NoIUumTs  Uvy. 
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ami*     Tbongh  tlie  water  ht^  a  cold  element,  the  most  wise  God  Inth 
^S^    W  attfimpered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fiahcs  in  general,  that  a 
^*     small  degree  of  heat  la  sufficient  to  preserve  their  due  consistency 
.ijij^^lPT  lod  motion  and  to  maintain  life.  Ray  on  the  Creatum, 

^^y^     Bnt  if  any  one  do  use  these  conclusions  for  the  directi^  of  his 
practice,  and  attemperate  his  actions  accordingly :  then  do  these 
]  and  conclusions  become  practical. 

Barrow**  Mathematical  Lectures, 
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-Thick  aa  winter-&m]sh'd  birds 


Perch  on  the  bought,  which  icicles  encrust, 
Yet  chirp  and  flutter  in  th*  attempering  sun, 
Thesfi  at  the  hero's  presence,  ware  their  hands. 

Glover**  Athenaid,  book  X. 

Here  fondly  fbrm  a  structure  of  their  own. 
And  bind  the  yault  of  solitary  atone ; 
Or  clay,  or  timber,  oft  attemyring,  mould, 
And  round  their  form  the  ductile  mansion  fold. 

Broohes,     UtUvertal  Beauty,  bookrl. 

ATTE'MPT,  ©.'^  Fr.  Aitenter.  Lat.  Tento,  from 
Attb'mpt,  n.  itentum,  (the  past.  pret.  of  teneo}) 
Atte^mptable^  Vheld,  tried,  examined. 
Atte^mptsr,  i  To  try,  to  put  upon  trial  or 
A'ttentatb.  ^  proof,  to  essay,  to  endeavour,  to 
enterprize,  to  undertake. 

.     But  his  honible  crueltee, 
That  might  attempte  no  pitee. 
Out  of  hir  chamber  fortli  he  wente 
An  full  of  wrath  in  his  entente. 
And  toke  the  counsaile  in  his  herte, 
Tliat  she  shall  not  the  death  asterte* 

Gower^    Con»  ^m^  book  iiL 

Tliou  ar  his  wife ;  UML  it  is  for  the 
For  to  attempt  his  fimsie  by  request 

'     Surrey,    uten^it,  book  in 

It  is  our  duetie  to  employe  oore  diligence  to  thys  ende,  that  we 
may  finysbe  the  tlung  we  goc  about,  if  God  be  fauourable  rnto  our 
attempte*,  without  whose  ayde,  maanes  endeuoyre.  is  able  to 
bring  nothing  to  eCTecte.  Vdal,  •  Hehruety  cap.Ti. 

'  Complaints  of  this  most  execrable  attentate  were  made,  and 
several  oa^  to  confirm  this  were  offer'd. 

Wood,    Athen,  Oxen. 

A  straunge  attemptate  to  the  stage 

if  that  thou  daint  commit. 
And  darste  a  personage  vnseene, 

in  nouell  mannor  fitte : 
Marke  well,  wherwith  thou  didst  begin. 

DranV 9  Horace,    The  Arte  of  Poeirye^     . 

And  king  of  this  great  nation,  populous, 
Stdut,  yaliant,  pow'rful  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
AttemptivCf  able,  worthy,  generous, 
Wluch  joyfully  embraces  thy  command. 

Daniel*    Panegyrich  Congratulatory. 

TTua  gentleman,  at  that  time  Touching  (and  upon  warrant  of 
bloody  affirmation)  lus  to  be  more  £ure,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste, 
constant,  qualified,  and  lease  attemptible  than  any,  the  rarest  of 
our  ladies  in  Frannce.  Shahetpeare,    Cymbeline,  fo.  372. 


This  is  that  moat  fflustrious  House  of  Nassau  and  Orange,  ATTEMPT 
which  God  hath  so  highly  honoured  above  all  tiie  fanjilies  of  the         ■- 
earth,  to  give  a  check  to  two  great  aspiring  monarchiea  of  tbe  ATTEND, 
West,  and  bold  attempters  upon  tiie  liberties  of  Europe:  to  the   \^^„^,mmJ 


one  in  the  last  age ;  and  to  the  other  in  the  present 

Tillotton'e  Sermons, 

It  is  certunly  a  sign  of  great  self-ignorance,  for  a  man  to  ven- 
ture out  jof  hSs  depth,  or  attempt  any  thing  he  wants  opportunity 
or  capacity  to  accomplish.  Mason  on  Self-knowledge, 

Attempting  too  much  will  be  more  likely  to  m'lslcad,  than  to 
improve  us.  Secher's  Sermons, 

The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil'd. 
And  forc'd  t'  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought. 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 
And  pity  for  her  loss.  Cowper,    The  Task, 

ATTENBOROUGH,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
a  discharged  vicarage,  with  Bramcote,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  £4,  ISs.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.    Population,  in  1811,  870. 

ATTE'ND, 


-I  am  afraid  they  haue  awakM, 


And  'tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confirands  vs :  hearke :  I  lay'd  their  daggers  readv. 

Shahespeare,    Macbeth,  to,  137* 

Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
iVere  better,  and  most  likelie  if  finom  me 
Hiou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 
Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancie,  approve 
First  thy  obedience ;  th'  other  who  can  know, 
Kot  seemg  thee  attempted,  who  attest? 

Milton,    Par,  Lost,  book  bu 

New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling-name 
To  rwse  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fsme. 

Dryden's  Virgil,    Geor,  iu. 

No  mm  can  ooien  nature,  eseaping  the  labour  to  which  he  was 
bom;  hot  rather  attempting  it  will  delude  himself;  then  finding 
noi^  vrheaheihunnethaUUbour.  Barrow* s  Sermons, 


Attendo,  to  stretch  to  or  to- 
wards, from  ad  and  tendo,  to 
stretch. 

y  To  stretch,  reach,  lean  or 
bend  to  3  to  wait  upon  or  ac« 
company^,  to  watch  or  observe, 
to  follow  or  ensue. 


Atte^ndancx, 

Atte'ndant,  «. 

Atts'ndant,  adj, 

Atte^ndbb, 

Attb'nt, 

Attb'ntion, 

Attb'ntivb, 

Atte^mtivblt, 

Attx^ntiyenbss. 

And  at  the  threshold  of  her  chamber  dore» 
Hie  Carthage  lords  did  on  the  queue  attend, 

Surrey.    Aeneeis,  book  ir. 

They  are  not  hb  lambes  but  vile  gotes,  that  rather  attendeth  to 
the  voice  of  straungers,  than  to  the  true  shepheard  Christ. 

Bale*s  Image  to  both  Churches,  part  ii. 

A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flatterie ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  businesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

Chaucer,     The  Wife  of  Bathes  TaU,  v.  i.  p.  263. 

Tell  some  (in  France)  how  much  they  lone  to  dance. 
While  sutours  daunce,  attendamnce  at  the  dore. 

Oascoyne> 

This  xzv  yere,  was  a  parlyament  holden  at  Seynt  EdmCdes 
Bury,  in  Suffolke,  to  y«  which  towne,  all  the  cOmons  of  that 
coatree  were  wamyd  to  cpme  intheyr  moost  defencyUe  aray,  to 
gyue  attendauHce  vpon  the  kynge.  Fabyan, 

But  of  the  nymphes  as  thei  telle. 
In  euery  place  where  thei  dwelle, 
Thei  ben  all  redy  obeisant 
As  damoysclles  attendant 
To  the  goddes,  whose  seruice 
Thei  mote  obeie  in  all  wise. 

Oower,    Con,  Am,  book  T« 

Farewell  deere  lone  whome  I  haue  loued  and  shally 
Both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  proofe  whereof  my  sprite  is  Charon's  thrall. 
And  yet  my  corpse  attendant  on  thy  toome. 

Gascoigne, 
The  disciples  beyng  more  attent  and  diligent  by  this  lytle 
chydyng,  vnderstode  that  Jesus  ment  that  they  shuld  take  hede 
diligentlve,  and  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fhariseis,  which 
had  nothing  that  was  sincere  and  cleane  but  was  corrupte  with 
ambition,  anarice,  enuye,  and  other  vices :  whereas  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  tasted  of  no  suche  thynge. 

Udal,    5/.  AlalAair,  cap.  zvi. 

But  Gabriel  exciteth  Daniel  to  be  attent  that  he  might  in  very 
dede  and  in  ezpresse  wordes  vnderstand  the  visioun. 

The  Exposicion  of  Daniel  by  Joye, 

My  senses  all  take  heede. 

And  yee  my  wittea  beware 
That  you  attentive  be  on  hir 
'    And  for  none  other  care.  TurberviUe, 
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ATTEND.  While  thus  he  spake,  Erminia  htisht  and  »dn 

I.  /  His  wise  discourMS  heard,  with  great  ateentitm 

^^>r^^  liis  speeches  graoe  those  idle  fancies  kill, 

Which  Ln  her  troubled  soole  bred  such  diasention. 

Fairfax**  Tomo,  book  TiL 

But  still  attenHue  was  his  lon^ng  eare, 

If  noise  of  horse,  or  noise  of  armes  he  heare. 

Id.  n. 

And  Cryst  himself  doth  not  onely  deduce  vs  vnto  the  reading  of 
ilus  boke  (but  also  commandeth  yb  attentyuely  to  consider  of  how 
mtightv  and  great  thingcs  Daniers  propbccyc  techeth  vs. 

The  Esposiehns  of  Daniel  by  Joye. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  eare ;  till  I  may  deliuer 
Vpon  the  witnesse  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  maruell  to  you. 

Shakeaptare,    Bamlei,  to.  155. 

.  One  of  the  prettyest  touches  of  all,  and  that  which  angl'd  for 
mine  eyes  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  Queen's  death,  (with 
the  manner  how  she  come  to't  brauely  confes'd,  and  lamented 
by  the  King,)  how  attentiutneste  wounded  his  daughter. 
/  Id.     mnter  Tale,  to.  301. 

I  heard  my  selfe  proclalm'd. 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
ISsdip'd  the  hunU    No  port  is  free,  no  place 
That  guard,  and  most  vnusall  vigilance 
Do's  not  attend  my  taking. 

Id.    King  Ltof^  fo.  295. 


A  T  't^   .  ' 

The  natural  reason  of  tUs  rule  Is  plaioi,  for  two  different  inde-  ATIdD. 
pendent  actions  distract  the  attention  and  concernment  of  the       *  ^. 
nttdience,  and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of  the  poet.  KSTESt^ 

Dryden's  Pref  to  Troilua  and  Cretsidtu 

As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whispers  first  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants  then,  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  ToicCi  and  spreads  the  news  around. 

Drfden'e  Sk9nora^ 


-I  had  thought 


They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
At  least  good  manners*  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  neere  our  fauour 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  Lordship's  pleasures. 

Id.    King  Henry  nil.  to.  229. 

But  all  the  while  that  he  these  speeches  spent* 
Vpon  his  lips  hong  faire  Dame  Uellenore, 
with  vigilant  regard,  and  due  attent, 
Fashioning  worlds  of  Ihneies  euermore 
In  her  fhdle  wit. 

SpenMr'i  Faerie  Queenet  book  Ui.  C  ix.  8.  25. 

Some  noises,. .....  help  sleep ;  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the 

trickling  of  water,  hnrnming  «f  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  &c. 
The  cause  is,  for  tliat  they  taov  in  die  spirits  a  gentle  attentions 
and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  without  too  much  labour  sUlleth 
the  natural  and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits. 

BacoH**  Works^  T.  L 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  In  hell ; 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heav'n 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear.        MiUm**  Pmr.  lAit,  book  iii. 


-He  now  pdspar'd 


To  speak;  whereat  thehr  doubi'd  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  roand 
With  all  his  Feeis :  attention  held  them  mute. 

Id.    book  i. 


-Thy  words 


Attentive,  and  with  more  delightful  eare, 
Divine  instructor,  1  have  heard,  then  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hilk 
Aeiesl  music  send.  Id.  book  y. 


-Where  stand  of  old 


Myriads  between  two  braaen  monntuns  lodg'd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnest  at  hand. 
Celestial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord»  Id,  book  vii. 

Izion  seems  no  more  his  peine  to  feel, 
-  Bnt  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheeL 

Dry  den* t  Virgil.    Geor,  ir. 

'  His  leave  obtain'd,  our  nitite  soil  we  name 
And  tell  th'  important  cause  for  which  we  came. 
Attentively  he  heard  us,  whik  we  spoke. 

.  Id.    iSn.  XI. 


^yhat  is  learning  but  diligent  attendance  to  instruction  of  i 
ters,  skilled  in  any  imowledge,  and  conveying  their  nodons  to  us 
in  word  or  writing  ?  Barrow's  Sermone. 

He  that  would  know  wnat  a  man  believes,  let  him'  attend  nther 
to  what  he  does  than  to  what  he  talks.         Tilloiion's  Sermon^. 

^liereupon  Eusebius. .....  begg'd  Eugenins  to  tell  utf  what  it 

might  be,  which  his  attentivenege  to  the  motions  of  the  lark  made 
us  presume  he  was  thinking  on.  BoyU*$  RefteOi^m. 

His  words  how  charadng,  alfhUe,  and  sweet*. 
How  just  his  censure,  and  how  sharp  his  wit  I 
How  did  his  charming  conversation  please. 
The  blest  attendert  on  his  hours  of  ease. 

Duke.    On  the  Death  of  Char  let  H. 

Men  should  not,  indeed,  be  superstitiously  scrupulous;  but  they 
should  be  conscienciously  attentive  to  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Seeker's  Sermons* 

Self-knowledge,  implies  a  due  attention  to  the  several  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures;  and  the  obligations 
that  result  from  then<!e.  Mason  on^  Se^^inowledge. 

Due  sMMAm  to  the  inside  of  books  and  due  contempt  for  the 
outside,  is  the  proper  relatioa  between  a  man  of  sense  and  his 
books.  CkesfrfieUU    Letter  dzziv. 

Attsntion,  of  the  mind.  See  Metaphysics. 

ATTENUATE,  t>."|      Jtienuo,  to  thin;  from  ai 

Atte'ncate,  <wt|f.     >  and  tenuis,  thin ;  (from  tendere, 

Attemua^tiok.  J  to  stretch,)  because  things 
which  are  stretched  or  extended,  are  thereby  attenu* 
ated  or  thinn^.  Vossius. 

To  thin>  to  make  thin  or  small,  to  lessen,  weaken, 
or  impair. 

Dry  figges  and  old,  haWnge  power  to  attenuate  or  make  hu« 
xnours  currant,  make  the  bodye  soluble,  and  do  dense  the  raynes. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    Castel  ^Health. 

Hie  evils  that  come  of  exerdse  are,  first,  that  it  maketh  the 
nirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly,  that  it  doth  absorb 
Scewise.  and  atiemtate  too  much  the  moisture  of  the  body. 

Bacon's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

By  ftre  the  spirit  of  the  body  is  first  refined,  and  then  emitted^ 
wherefore  the  refining  or  attenuation  causeth  the  light. 

Id.  p.  2o9. 

Of  snch  concernment  too  Is  drink  and  food, 
T*  incrassate,  or  attenuate  the  blood. 

Drydsn's  TVans.  oflMcretius, 

By  the  water-glasses  the  account  was  not  regular  from  attenu^ 
ation  and  condensation,  whereby  the  element  is  altered,  tiie  hours 
were  shorter  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  hi  summer  than  in 
irinter.  Brown's  Vulgar  Ertors. 

ATTENUANTS,  in  Medicine,  such  medicines  as  di- 

minish  the  consistence  of  the  fluid  secretions.    Water 

uncombined  is  not  an  attenuant,  yet,  with  almost  every 

substance  which  acts  as  an  attenuant  water  must  be 

largely  combined.     Soap,   the  neutral  salts,  sweet 

fruits,  and  sugar  are  attenuants. 

ATTB'ST,  v.  '\      Attestor,  to  witness  to,  from  ad 

Attb'st,  ».       I  and  iestor,  to  witness  5  which  Vos- 

Attesta'tiok,  [  sius  thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  OdiOai, 

Attb^steb.      J  to  put  or  place  a  person  (sc.)  to 

see,  observe,  notice,  witness. 

To  witness,  to  eidl  upon  or  invoke  as  witness,  as, 
one  who  sees^  observes,  knows. 
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Failien»  that  Kke  ao  many  Alezaadera» 

Haue  in  tboee  parta  from  morne  till  eueu  fooglity 

Aad  abeath'd  their  Bwords»  for  lack  of  argumeat, 

Pialumour  not  your  mothcra :  now  aiiestf 

ThajL  those  whom  jou  calVd  fathers,  did  beget  yon. 

Shakespeare.    Henry  V,,  fo.  77, 

Sitb  yet  there  ia  a  credence  in  my  heart  i 

An  esperanoe  bo  obstinately  strong, 

lliat  doth  inaert  thai  teit  (eh*  atteti)  of  eyes  and  earesj 

Aa  UT  Aoae  organs  had  deceptions  fimctions, 

Created  ondy  to' calumniate. 

Id,    TroL  and  Crett,  fol.  100.  e. !« 

If  chance  the  radiant  aun  with  farewell  sweet 
Exiend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
Tlie  birds  thir  notea  renew,  and  bleating  herda 
^l/at/  tiiir  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

MUton'M  Par,  Latty  book  iL 

No  aooaer  had  ^  star  hrooght  them  within  the  noiae  of  Jem- 
sslem,  then  it  ia  vanished  out  of  sight.  God  would  have  their 
e]res  lead  them  so  far>  as  still  Uieir  tongues  might  be  set  on  work, 
to  win  the  vocal  attettaiiou  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  to  the 
ftre-appointed  place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Bp,  BaiCM  ContempiatioHt. 

That  heard  the  adversary,  who  roving  stUl 

About  the  world,  at  that  assembly  fam*d 

Would  not  be  laat,  and  with  the  voice  divine 

N^  thunder-stmcky  th'  exalted  man  to  whom 

Such  high  aitest  was  giv'n,  awhile  survey'd 

With  wonder,  Milton*9  Par,  Lost,  book  L 

So  let  Latooa's  double  offiq»ring  hear. 
And  double  fronted  Janus,  what  I  swear  ; 
I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames. 
And  all  those  pow'rs  attest,  and  all  their  names. 

llryden*4  Vi^giL    JEn,  lii. 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
This  arch-a/feifor  for  tiie  puhlick  good. 
By  that  one  deed  enoblea  all  his  blood. 

Zkyden's  ^healam  and  AehitAfheL 

Hus  is  my  beloved  Son,  m  whom  I  have  been  well  pleased, 
was<the  attettaium  given  from  God  to  our  Itord. 

Barrow's  Sermons. 

This,  I  say,  is  what  deceivers  can  never  posttbly  be  supposed  to 
do  ;  for,  'Us  very  remarkable,  the  apoatlcs  did  not  lay  down  their' 
Uvea  for  their  opiuiausf  (wliich  enthusiasts  may  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  do)  but  in  attestation  to  facts  of  their  own  kuowledge. 

Clarke's  Works^  vol.  ii. 

The  congregation  attested  the  completion  of  thia  prophecy  of 
the  psalmist,  in  one  branch  of  it,r--ia  the  *<  grace"  whkh  literally, 
it  aeema,  *<  was  poured  upon  bb  lips."  Horsiey's  Sermons. 


Tbere  is  satisfactory  endcuce  that  many,  pretending  to  be  ori- 
ginal witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  la- 
boon,  dangers,  and  sulferings,  volhntarilv  undeitaken  and  under- 
gone in  attestation  of  tiie  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
aoldy  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  tiiose  accounts : 
and,  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new 
rules  of  conduct.  Palsy's  Eridenees,  vol.  i. 

ATTICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  district  of  Greecia 
Propria^  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeotia  and  the 
EuripoB^  on  the  west  by  Megaris,  on  the  south  by 
the  Saronic  gulph,  and  on  the  east  by  the  JSgean  sea. 
Thnfl  ii  is  a  sort  of  triangular  peninsula,  containing 
about  560  square  miles.  The  soil  is  naturally  barren 
and  erery  where  mountainous ;  but  it  produced  barley 
In  abundance,  and  Aristotle  has  remarked  that  the 
finits  of  Attica  had  a  sweetness  not  to  be  found  in 
those  of  other  countries.  The.  culture  of  the  olive 
tree  was  protected  by  law :  and  a  fine  of  200  drachmae 
(aboTe  jfi8.  sterling)  was  paid  by  any  person,  who 
rooted  up  on  his  grounds,  more  than  two  olive  trees 
in  a  year,  unless  for  religious  uses.  The  olives  called 
col^nbades  were  considered  larger  in  size  and  richer 


in  flavour  than  any  produced  elsewhere.    They  still  ATTICA, 
retain  their  name,  and  the  Grand  Signior  monopolizes  ' 
them  for  his  own  table.    The  fig  and  the  vine  also 
wei^  among  its  celebrated  fruits. 

The  ancient  name  of  Attica  was  Atthis,  Actaea,  or 
Act^,  from  its  maritime  position.  The  chief  moun* 
tains  were  Hymettus,  near  Athens,  famous  for  its 
honey  i  Penteiicus,  rich  in  its  quarries  of  white 
marble  j  and  Laurium,  near  the  Sunian  promontory^ 
celebrated  for  silver  mines.  The  Athenian  navy  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  supported  by  the  revenue 
arising  from  these  mines,  which  a  wise  law  proposed 
by  Themistocles  had  appropriated  to  that  service. 
Latterly  the  republic  let  them  out  to  adventurers, 
who  besides  a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  working, 
engaged  to  pay  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  their  profits 
to  the  public  treasury.  As  a  bonus,  however,  the 
income  arising  to  individuals  from  these  mines  was 
not  subject  to  taxation.  The  veins  of  Laurium  had 
&iled  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  other  mountains 
were  Parnethus,  Icarius,  J^gtaleus,  Brilessus,  and 
Lycabettns.  Its  rivers  were  the  Eridanus,  Ilissus^ 
and  Cephisus. 

The  city  of  AtUca,  next  in  rank  to  Athens,  was 
Eleusis.  The  road  between  these  two  cities  was  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  the  sacred  way ;  and  was  nearly 
four  leagues  in  length.  The  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  stood  on  a  hill  above  £leusis.  It  was  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  no 
cost  was  spared  to  increase  its  magnificence.  Its 
dimensions  were  384  feet  by  325.  In  this  temple  the 
famous  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated.  £leusis 
is  now  a  miserable  village  of  thirty  mud  houses. 

Ten  miles  north  east  of  Athens,  stood  the  town  of 
Marathon,  immortalised  by  the  victory  gained  there 
by  Miitiades  over  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  erected 
on  the  plain  small  columns,  on  which  the  names  of 
those  warriors  who  fdl  in  the  battle  were  inscribed. 
That  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  Miitiades,  was 
only  distinguished  by  being  set  apart  a  small  distance 
from  the  rest :  and  in  the  intervals  between  each  were 
placed  trophies,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Persians. 

Rhammis  was  built  near  the  sea,  on  the  south  arm 
of  the  Euripus,  seven  miles  north  east  of  Marathon. 
On  a  neighbouring  eminence  stodd  the  temple  of 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  vengeance.  Her  statue  was 
sculptured  by  Pbidias,  from  a  block  of  Parian  marble, 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to  assist  in 
erecting  a  trophy.  It  was  ten  cubits  high,  and  was 
inscribed,  not  with  the  name  of  the  artist  himself,  but 
with  that  of  his  (kvonrite  pupil  Agarocritus. 

The  whole  of  Attica  was  divided  into  ten  tribes, 
0vXa< ;  and  these  again  were  subdivided  into  174 
Boroughs,  ^fioi.  The  inhabitants  were  of  three 
classes;  1.  Citizens,  iroXivai :  the  numbers  of  these 
underwent  little  change  from  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
and  averaged  about  20,000,  who  had  a  right  from  a 
certain  property,  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly ;  and 
about  60,000  others,  who  were  freemen  without  this 
privilege.  Those  sprung  from  parents  both  of  whom 
were  Athenian  citizens  were  considered  freebom  : 
though  occasionally,  as  during  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  who  modified  the  law  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  natural  children,  we  -find  the  privilege  ex- 
tended to  such  as  had  one  parent  only  of  this  class. 
The  honour  was  conferred  on  foreigners  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  ratified  at  two  solemn  assemblies )  at  the 
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ATTICA^  second  of  which  it  was  requisite  that  not  less  than 
Y  6^000  citizens  should  be  present.  But  no  one,  except 
ATTICISE.  j^  £j.gg  jjQj^  Athenian,  could  hold  an  Archonship. 
2.  Foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  enrolled  in  the 
public  registers,  judroiKot,  They  were  protected  by 
the  state  ;  but  were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  public 
oihce.  Each  fUroiKo^  selected  a  citizen  as  his  pro- 
tector, vpoaiarti^  -,  who  stood  to  him  much  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Roman  patronus  did  to  his  cliens. 
They  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  state,  of  12 
drachmae  (about  nine  shillings),  and  in  default  of 
payment  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Their  number 
(males  only)  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
(307  B.  c.)  was  10,000.  3.  Slaves,  SSvXot,  who  when 
numbered  at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  400^000. 
All  the  agricultural,  mining  and  menial  labour  was^ 
performed  by  them  j  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  the  public  works,  and  of  private  manufactures, 
even  to  the  workshops  of  the  statuary  and  the  potter. 
The  entire  population  of  ancient  Attica  may  be  as- 
sumed therefore  at  about  half  a  million,  or  nearly  900 
to  a  square  mile ;  which  is  about  one  fourth  of  that 
of  Middlesex,  and  double  that  of  Lancashu-e. 
ATTIC,  any  thing  belonging  to  Attica. 
Attic  Dialect,  the  dialect  used  in  Attica.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greece  the  Attic  dialect  was  almost 
the  same  as  the  Ionic  j  for  the  lonians  had  inhabited 
Attica  ;  so  that  Homer  uses  many  words  which  after- 
wards became  peculiar  to  the  Attics.  In  this  dialect 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  written.  By  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
neighbourhood  both  of  ^olians  and  Dorians  in  Bceotia 
and  Megara,  the  Attic  gradually  departed  from  the 
Ionic.  The  first  marked  diflferences  were  the  use  of 
the  long  o,  where  the  lonians  employed  7  after  a 
vowel,  or  p',  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one; 
and  the  substitution  of  aspirates  for  tenues.  This  is 
the  middle  Attic,  in  which  the  first  writer  was  Gorgias 
of  Leontium,  Thucydides,  the  Tragedians,  except  in 
the  Choric  songs,  and  Aristophanes  employed  this 
dialect.  In  the  later  Attic  pp  is  used  instead  of  ^»> 
and  TT  instead  of  <r<r.  Softer  forms  also  prevailed,  as 
eye*?,  07c**,  for  e*x^64y  ox^ci?  j  ffhv  for  £vv,  &C.  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates,  have  many  of  its 
peculiarities  ;  but  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  may 
be  held  to  write  it  most  purely. 

Attic  Story,  in  Architecture,  a  frontage  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  story  to  conceal  the  roof.  No  speci- 
men of  it  exists  in  the  ruins  of  Athens,  though  it  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  use  in  Attica. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Roman  buildings; 
pilasters  are  employed  in  it  instead  of  columns. 

Attic  Bask,  in  Architecture,  a  base  consisting  of 
two  Tori  and  a  Scotia.    Its  proportions  are  as  follows : 
the  two  Tori  and  the  Scotia  are  to  be  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  the  plinth  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.    The  lower  Torus  and  Scotia  are  equal,  and 
each  is  to  the  upper  torus  as  3  to  2.    This  base  is 
applicable  to  every  order  except  the  Tuscan. 
A'TTICISE,    •\      »ATT«c«t«,  to  imitate  the  manner 
Atticism,         Uf  speaking  or  writing  of  the  Attici 
Attick,  for  Athenians. 

A'ttical.  J 
»  "Dicre  while  they  acted  and  ovci  acted,  among  other  young; 
acolan,  1  was  a  spectator ;  they  thought  themselves  gallant  men, 
and  I  thought  them  fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laugh  d ;  they 
rois-pronounc'd  and  I  midlk'd ;  and  to  make  up  the  atticism,  they 
were  ont»  and  I  hist.  Milton.    Apology /or  Smectymmms, 


Now  if  this  be  not  the  common  atticai  acception  of  It ;  yet  U  will  ATTICISB. 
teem  agreeable  to  the  penning  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  _ 

whofloeTcr  will  ohsenre,  may  fold  words  and  phrases  which  perhaps   ATnR£. 
the  Attick  purity,  perhaps  gtammar,  Will  not  approyenf. 

ffanunond*   oemon  12« 

it  any  will  still  excuse  the  tyrant  for  atticising  in  those  drcum* 
stances,  it  is  hard  to  deny  them  the  glory  of  being  the  faithfuliest 
of  his  yassals.  Benttey,    Dissertation  on  Phaiaris* 

If  you  will  needs  be  witty,  take  once  more  your  example  from 
the  fine  author  of  Tlic  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  aqd  learn 
from  him  the  difference  between  Mic  irony  and  elegance  of  wit, 
and  your  intemperate  scurrility  and  illiberal  banter. 

Warburton,    Divine  Legation  t^  Moses  demonstrated.    Ded, 

ATTFRE,  ©."V     Skinner  thinks  Attire  may  he  from 

Atti'rb,  n.     f  the  French -^Wour,  (headdress),  from 

Atti'hing,      rAttourner,  to  clothe,  to  adorn.  Spel- 

Atto'ur.       J  man  that  Attour  is  from  Toumer,  to 

turn,  to  change.     Menage,  that  the  French  Toumer 

and  the  Italian  Tornare,  are  from  the  Latin,  Tornus, 

and  Vossius  that  Tornus  is  that  instrument  with  which 

any  thing  rdiperai,  that  is,  teritur,  calatur.    Teres  aique 

rotundus.  Perl^aps  all  are  from  the  A.  S.  Tyman,  to  turn, 

bend,  wheel  or  whirle  about.  And  by  so  turning,  to 

smoothen,  to  polish.  And  then  generally,  to  dress  or 

put  on  dress  or  clothing  j  to  adorn,  to  dress  or  prepare 

for  any  thing. 

Hiihouede  ynder  boskes,  &  newe  kniztes  made, 
And  armede  &  attired  horn,        M.  Gloucester,  p.  547. 

He  atired  him  to  bataile  with  folk  >at  he  had. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  22. 

What  dos  ye  k}nag  of  France  ?  atires  him  gode  nanie . 
"nile  Inirlond,  ochance  to  wynne  it  with  maistrie. 

^  '  /(i,p,2or. 

Then  we  began  to  dresse  ts  in  our  gise 
That  folke  should  say  we  were  not  ynpurueid 
And  good  wagers  among  vs  there  we  laid 
Which  of  Ys  was  atired  most  goodliest 
And  of  TS  all  wluch  should  be  pnused  best. 

Chaucer.    The  AssembHe  ofLatUes,  to,  159.  C.  4. 

But  whan  she  was  fully  arraied. 
And  hir  a  tyre  was  all  assaied, 
Tho  was  she  fouler  ynto  see. 

Gowef,  Con.  Am.  bookL 

And  yet  she  stode  ful  low  and  stil  alone 
Behind  other  folke  in  litel  brede 
And  nie  the  dore  mder  shames  drede 
Simple  of  atire^  and  debonaire  of  chere 
With  full  assured  loklng  and  manere. 

Chaucer.    Troilus  and  Creseide,  book  i.  fo.  153.  C.  2. 

By  her  atire  so  bright  and  shene 

Men  might  perceiue  well  and  aene 

She  was  not  of  Religioun 

Nor  I  nil  make  mencioun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour 

Of  broch,  neither  of  her  rich  attour. 

Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose,  fo.  133.  C  2. 

Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  while  diuise 
Themselues  to  setten  forth  to  strangers  sight : 
Some  frounce  their  curled  haire  in  courtly  guise, 
Some  pranke  their  ruffes,  and  others  timely  dight    ^ 
ITieir  gay  attire ;  each  others  greater  pride  docs  spight. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  c«  4.  S.  14. 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  goe  to  church. 

Shakespeare.     Tarn,  0/ Shrew,  fo.  219. 

Sir,  Sir,  be  patient :  for  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  I 
know  not  what  to  say.  ^    , ,  ^ 

Id.    MuchAdo  about  Nothing,  {o.  lib. 

The  huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  IWeiies,  as 
though  they  were  cluhircn  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands 
to  beat  the  guUttesi  earth.  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
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ATTIRE, 

ATTLE- 
BURGtt 


Tlieie  is  a  sort  of  apes  in  India,  caught  by  the  natires  thereof, 
alter  this  manner :  they  dreas  a  little  boy  in  bis  sight,  undress  him 
again,  leave  all  the  child's  i^iparei  behind  them  in  the  place,  and 
then  depart  ^  competent  distance.  The  ape  presently  attiretk 
simself  in  the  same  garments,  till  the  child's  cloaths  become  his 
FnUer't  Worthies  of  Uncobukire, 

An  easy  bank  near  to  this  place  there  was 
A  seat  fair  Flora  us'd  to  sit  upon, 
Curling  her  dear  locks  in  dus  liquid  glass. 
Patting  her  rich  gems  and  aitiringi  on. 
Fitter  than  this  about  us  there  was  none. 

DratftoiCt  Legend  of  Rohert  Duke  of  Normandy, 

Now  hear'n  in  all  her  glorie  shon,  and  rowld 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  movers  hand 
First  wheeld  thir  course :  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovly  smil'd. 

Milton,    Par,  Lott,  book  yn, 


Now  by  yond  heaven 


That  blushes  at  my  scarlet  robes.  Til  d'off 
Tliis  womanish  attire  of  godly  peace, 
And  cry,  lie  there  Lord  Cardinal  of  Guise. 

Dry  den,    D,  of  Guite. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread. 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire. 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade 
In  winter  fire. 

Pope,     Ode  on  Soiiiude, 

Behind  these  mountains  arise,  in  order,  Mosedale-fell — Carrie — 
sad  Csndbeck — ^the  tops  of  which  we  sometimes  saw,  firom  the 
higher  grounds,  peering,  in  their  blue  attire,  over  the  concave 
parts  of  tlie  browner  mountains,  which  stood  nearer  the  eye. 

Gilpin* $  Tow  to  the  Lahes^ 

With  his  protruded  spear  her  gentle  hand 
He  wounded,  piercing  through  her  thin  attire 

i Ambrosial  texture  by  the  Graces  wrought) 
ler  inside  wrist,  fast  by  the  rosy  palm. 

Cowper*s  Iliad,  book  r. 

— ^— —  Ev'ry  nuuden  neat  attired 
In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  vests 
Well-woven,  glony  as  the  glaze  of  oil. 

Cowper't  lUad,  book  xviii, 

ATTITLE,  used  by  Gower  as  we  now  use  EntUle. 

The  twelue  monethes  of  the  yere 
AttitUd  vnder  the  powere 
Of  these  twelue  signes  stonde. 

Gower,    Con,  Am,  book  viL    . 

ATTITUDE,  Ital.  Attitudine.  Low  Lat.  AptUudo, 
Lat.  Aptart,  to  fit.  Generally  applied  to  the  position 
or  gcsttaie  fitted  for  the  display  of  some  grace^  or 
beauty,  or  other  quality  of  form. 

A  particular  advantage  of  this  attitude,  so  judidously  assigned 
to  virtne  by  andent.  masters,  is,  that  it  expresses  as  well  her  as- 
^ring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stan  of  Heaven,  as  her  victory 
aad  superiority  over  fortune  and  the  world. 

ShaftMbury.    Characteristickt. 

It  would  add  new  terrors  to  the  scene,  to  see  an  animal  brows- 
iag  on  the  steep  of  a  perpendicular  rock  ;  or  hanging  on  the  very 
c%e  of  a  projecting  precipice.  Virgil  seems  to  have  looked  at 
these  mttiiudet  of  terror  with  delight. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes, 

ATTLEBRIDGE,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  dis- 
charged  ricarage' with  Alaceford  j  valued  in  the  King*s 
Books  at  rf4.  6s.  lOjd.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chi^ter  of  Norwich.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Population  in  1811,  93.  Poor's  rates  iitlSOS,  at  Ts. 
ia  the  pound,  5^.105.  Is.  9d,  ^  miles  S.  from 
Reepham. 

ATTLEBURGH,  or  Attleborough,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  a  rectory  (Major  pars)  with  Attle- 
Inu^h  Minor  Pars,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
rfl9.  8f.  9d,  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Po- 
pulation in  1811^  1413.    Poor  8  rates  in  1803,  at  4s. 

TOL.  XVIJI, 


in  the  pound,  ^1124.  13*.  9d.  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Norwich  :  93j  N.  E.  from  London.  Attleburgh  (Minor 
pars)  is  a  discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  5^6.  2s,  6d,  Church  dedicated  to  Holy 
Cross.    Market  on  Thursdays. 

ATTOCK,  (properly  Attak,  the  boundary),  a  town 
on  the  Indus  in  lat.  33°  6'  N.  long.  71°  15'  E.  It  is 
a  celebrated  pass  over  the  Indus,  which  is  here  nearly 
a  mile  across,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Its 
ancient  name  of  Attac  Van^asi  or  BenAres,  is  still 
preserved,  but  the  first  part  only  is  commonly  used. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila,  and  is  almost 
the  only  place  where  the  stream  is  calm  enough  to 
allow  of  a  bridge  being  thrown  over.  That  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  Alexander,  Tamerlane  and  Nfedir 
Shah,  all  crossed  the  river  at  that  place.  (Rennel, 
Jyin  Akhari ;  Asiatic  Researches ;  Elphinstone's  CabuL) 

ATTOLLENT,  Ad  and  toUo,  tollens,  from  Til-ian, 
Sax.  to  till,  to  raise. 

All  I  shall  further  take  nodce  of,  shall  he  only  the  exqixinte 
equilihration  of  these  opposite  and  antagonist  muscles,  effected 
partly  by  the  natural  pdsture  of  the  body,  and  the  eye  $- which  is 
the  case  of  the  attollent  and  depriment  muscles. 

Verham,    Physico-Theology,  hook  iv. 

ATTiXRN, 

Atto'rnby,  V, 

Atto'rnky,  n, 

Atto^rneyship. 

Thou  shuldest  haue  wayted  vpon  the  atumeyes  and  the  clerkes, 
thou  shuldest  haue  runne  busely  vp  and  downe,  thou  muste  haue 
sued  for  the  fauoure  of  the  indges. 

UdaL    Mathew,  cap.  5. 

The  holy  wom&  Susan  held  hir  peace,  &  ouercamehir  enemies : 
for  she  defeded  not  hir  self  w*  resoning  of  words,  nor  with  speech 
of  any  attumey,  but  the  holy  woma  her  self  holding  hir  tongue, 
her  diastity  spake  for  hir. 

rives*s  Instruction  of  a  ChrisHan  Woman, 

Reignier  of  France,  I  giue  thee  kingly  thankes, 
Because  this  is  in  trafficke  of  a  king. 
And  yet  me  thinkes  I  could  b^  well  content 
To  he  mine  owne  Attumey  in  thu  case. 

Shakespeare,     1st  part  K.  Hen,  VI,  fo.  116.    . 

Your  Frier  is  now  your  Prince  :  As  I  was  then 
Aduertysing,  and  holy  to  3rour  businesse, 
(Not  cuanging  heart  with  habit)     I  am  still, 
Attumied  at  your  seruice. 

Id.    Measure  for  Measure,  to.  B2. 


ATTLE- 
BURGH 

AT-    • 
TORNEY. 


f      Attoumer,    to    turn    over    or 
(transfer.    A.  S.  Tyman,  to  turn. 


He  [David  Jenkyns]  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  counsel  was  often  used  by  Sir  Jo.  Banks  and  Will. 
Noy  in  theur  Attorneyships,  Wood,    Athenes  Oxonienses. 

He  (Henry  VII.)  reigned  as  an  attorney  would  have  reigned, 
and  would  hare  preferred  a  conveyancer' to  Praxiteles. 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

A  goremment  of  five  hundred  country  attomies  and  obscure 
curates  is  not  good  for  twenty-four  millions  of  men,  though  it' 
were  chosen  by  eight  and  forty  millions. 

Burke  on  the  Drench  Repolution. 

This  consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what  was  called 
attoming  or  professing  to  become  the  tenant  of  the  new  lord  ; 
which  doctrine  of  attornment  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  lessees' 
for  life  or  years.  Blackstone,     Commentaries,  vol.  ii. 

^  An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  of  the 
dvilians  and  canonists.  And  be  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place> 
stead  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  matters  of  law.  • 

Blackstone,    Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 

Attorney,  in  Law,  (attomatus)  one  that  is  ap- 
pointed by  another  man  to  do  any  thing  in  his  absence. 
An  attorney  is  either  public,  in  the  courts,  by  warrant 
from  his  client;  or  private,  upon  any  particular 
business,  by  letter.  An  infant  appears  by  his  guardian, 
since  he  cannot  constitute  an  attorney  :   an  ideot  for 
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ATTOfl-    the  same  reasou  must  appear  in  person.    Corporatioos 
^^*      cannot  appear  otherwise  than  by  attorney^  appointed 

AITORN-  ^^^^^  ^^^  gi^cat  seal. 

MENT. '    .Attobnies  at  hAvr,  those  who  are  authorised  to 

\mm^]^  transact  the  business  of  others  in  courts  of  law.  The 
attorney  is  distinguished  from  the  solicitor,  who  prac- 
tises in  courts  of  equity.  Before  13  Edward  I.  all 
attomieswere  made  by  patent  under  the  great  sealj  but 
a  statute  then  passed  (West,  ii-  cap.  16)  which  gave  all 
persons  liberty  to  appoint  their  own  attornies.  By 
3  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  none  are  to  be  admitted  attornies  in 
courts  of  record  but  such  as  have  been  brought  up  iu 
the  said  court,  or  are  well  practised  and  skilled,  and 
of  an  honest  disposition.  By  2  George  II.  c.  ^,  all 
attornies  shall  be  swom^  administered  and  enrolled,  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  sue  writs  in  the  courts  at  West- 
minster ',  and,  after  the  Ist  of  December,  1730>  none 
shall  be  permitted  to  practise  but  such  as  have  served 
a  clerkship  of  four  years  to  an  attorney,  and  they  shall 
be  examined,  sworn,  and  admitted  in  open  court.  Any 
person  duly  admitted  a  solicitor,  may  be  admitted  an 
attorney,  and  vice  versa.  An  attorney's  bill  may  be 
taxed,  and  if  it  be  reduced  a  sixth  part,  he  is  to  pay 
the  costs  of  taxation.  By  84  George  III.  c.  14,  every 
person  bound  as  derk  to  an  attorney  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  pays  s(?100.  stamp  duty.  After  admis- 
sion in  one  court>  no  farther  duties  are  required  for  the 
others.  Nor  are  fatther  duties  required  for  new  con- 
tracts with  new  masters.  An  attorney  is  privileged 
from  being  pressed  as  a  soldier,  but  he  may  be  drawn 
for  the  militia.  He  need  not  serve  any  parochial  or 
borough  office,  against  his  will.  They  may  sue  and 
be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts.  Special  bail  is  not 
irequired  of  them  as  defendants  -,  as  plaintiffs  they  may 
demand  it.  Payment  to  the  attorney  is  payniient  to 
the  principal.  An  attorney  has  a  lien  on  the  money 
recovered  for  his  client,  and  he  may  retain  the  amount 
of  his  bill.  Attornies  may  be  summarily  punished  by 
an  attachment,  or  by  being  struck  ofF  the  rolls  of  the 
court  for  ill-practice,  fraud,  or  corruption.  Sometimes 
(in  order  to  be  called  to  the  bar)  they  may  be  struck 
off  the  roll  on  their  own  application.  In  this  case  they 
must  be  disbarred  by*  their  Inn,  before  they  can  be  re- 
admitted attornies. 

Attorney-General,  a  great  law-officer,  under  the 
King,  made  by  letters-patent.  His  duty  is  to  exhibit 
informations,  to  prosecute  for  the  Crown  in  matters 
criminal ;  and  to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer  for  any 
tiding  concerning  the  king  in  inheritance  or  profit.  He 
usually  sits  within  the  bar,  in  the  face  of  the  court } 
but  his  proper  place  on  solemn  occasions  is  under  the 
judges,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown. 
The  Queen  Consort  is  entitled  to  an  Attorney-general. 
ATTORNMENT,  {attoumer,  old  French,  to  turn 
over  to,)  under  theFeodal  system,  the  assent  of  a 
^nant  to  his  lord's  alienation  of  the  seignory.  This 
was  a  right  of  the  tenant,  securing  him  against  having 
l)is  fealty  and  services  transferred  to  another  without 
his  knowledge  j  and  was  reciprocal  to  the  obligation 
cast  upon  him,  of  obtaining  the  lord's  consent  to  any 
alienation  of  his  own  lands.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Edward  I.,  by  a  statute  commonly  called ''  Quia  Emp- 
tares,**  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Eeodal 
profits  of  lords  paramount  from  being  lost  by  a  multi- 
tude of  submfeodatums  intervening  between  them  and 
the  tenant  in  possession,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all 
sales  of  land,  the  purchaser  should  be  considered  as 


holding,  not  of  the  immediate  seller,  Imt  of  the  chief  ATTRACT 
lord  of  the  fee.  Hence,  where  the  seller  had  previously  v^-y-^ 
granted  a  lease,  his  tenant,  being  thereby  bound  to 
him  and  persons  claiming  under  him,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  an  attornm^t  of 
the  tenancy,  in  order  that  the  grant  to  him  might  be 
complete.  Two  subsequent  statutes  relating  to  real 
propierty,  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  attornment 
in  particular  cases  5  the  statutes  of  uses  (27  Henry  VUI.) 
and  of  wills  (34  and  S5  Henry  VIII.)  the  legislature,  in 
those  cases,  considering  the  cestui  que  use  (see  Use) 
and  the  devisee  as  clothed  with  the  legal  possession. 
An  Act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  attornment  in  all  cases ;  and,  to  ]Nrevent  the 
collusion  of  tenants  with  persons  setting  up  claims  to 
their  landlord's  estates,  the  legislature,  in  the  11th 
of  George  II.  took  away  also  its  effed  and  aperatioti 
altogether. 

ATl^RA'CT,  V. 

Attra'ct,  n. 

Attractabil'itt, 

Attra'ction, 

Attra^ctivb,  n. 

ATTRA^CTr^B,  adj» 

Attra^ctively, 

Attra^ctivenbsb, 

Attra'ctor, 

So  the  Lady  Maigeret,  Conntesse  of  Richemond,  brought  into  a 
good  hope  of  the  preferment  of  her  sonne,  made  Regynold  Bray 
her  most  faythfidl  sernaixnt,  chiefe  soHciter  and  prime  proaircr  of 
thys  conspiracic,  geayng  him  m  charge  secretly  to  emiegle  and 
attract  such  persons  of  y*  noMIity  to  ioyae  with  ner  and  take  her 
part  as  he  knewe  to  be  ingenious,  faythfuU,  diligent,  and  of 
ftCtimtie.  Gra/ttm,  vol.  11. 

Draim  by  ^'MttraeHve  yittait  of  her  eyes. 

My  touch'd  heart  turns  it  to  that  happy  ooaat ; 

My  joyful  North,  where  all  my  fortune  lies. 

The  level  of  my  hopes  desired  most. 

DanieU  Sonnet  50. 
Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (as  a  loadstone  doth 
iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  kunpe  doth  oyle ;  and 
this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up 
moisture  by  the  root,  as  ano^r  month,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like 
stomach. 


Attraho,  I  draw  to,  from 
ad,  and  traho  (from  trans  and 
veho,  quasi  iraoeho.  Vossius.) 
h  draw. 

To  draw  to ;  to  induce^  to 
invite,  to  tempt,  to  allure. 


Burton* 8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy » 
Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyca^ 


Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire. 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  rarishment 
Attracted  hy  thy  b«ux^  still  to  gaxe. 

Miitoti's  Pmr.  Lottf  book  ▼• 

So  spake  our  general  Mother,  and  with  eyet 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 

On  our  first  father.  MiUon's  Par.  Lo»t,  book  ir. 

What  charms,  that  can  reirerse  extent. 

And  null  decree  and  exigent  ? 

What  mag^  attracts  and  graces, 

lliat  can  redeem  firom  tdre  facia*  I 

Butler^ s  BudiWas, 

Which  attraction,  or  tendency  (particularly  of  the  lesser  bodies 
to  the  greater,  and  most  prerafent  attracter,  the  earth)  is  called 
their  gi»nty.  Derham's  Phytico-Theotagy, 

Wisdom  attracts  the  favour  of  God,  purchaseth  a  glorious  ro« 
ward,  and  sccuieth  perpetual  felicity  to  us.    Barrom's  SermMs. 

Allowing  those  tKings',  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to  attrac 
tion,  we  shall  still  be  necessitated  to  own  some  superior  being, 
whose  influence  mixes  itself  with  matter,  and  operates  upon  It- 
Wolkuton*i  Religion  ofNatmre. 

Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or  aitractical  vixtae. 

Bay  on  tKe  Creation, 

If  the  ayr  be  agitated  or  the  bodie  waved  either  way  $  it  omita 
the  equiUbralion,  and  dfeposeth  itself  into  the  nearest  attraetor. 
^  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors, 
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ATTIAC-      Batnoir,  (toapplylbis  to  tiieMopeof  iUswkote  dBtooune)  tho 

TMi.     m  pan  and  Bpuritaal  a  pleaniie  k  a  very  allowable  mUractioe  to 

>^v..«»^  derate  oar  UMmglitB  to  tke  mort  giorioua  and  amiable  objects;  yet 

it  ou^ift  to  be  the  design  and  the  effect  of  our  admiration  of  God, 

to  produce  lu  us  worthy  ideas,  and  more  honourable  and  rere- 

rent  thoughts  of  that  wonderfol  and  nnpannaUetod  being 

BpyU  M  VeturaH^n  to  God. 

There  were  then  the  nne  IneeBtirei  of  desire  on  the  one  «ide» 
tte  Mine  mttrmeibKmeu  in  iiehe%  the  saase  reUsh  an  sorereigm^. 

Somik,    Sarmonst  zir.  293. 

— — — ^— —  Cato'ssoul 
Shines  out  in  ererv  thing  she  acts  and  speaks, 
While  winninff  mudness  and  attractive  smiles 
I>weli  on  her  looks  and  with  becommg  grace 
SoAen  the  rigour  of  her  fiither'a  viftnes. 

.4Mm«.    CVil4»j  ActLsceneX 
ABiiriMttheloed-rtoneiBtotheated,  or  the  peniibk  good  to 
the  sfftetite^  Ibe  aUraetin  is  the  end  to  the  intelligent  nature. 

Bates  on  the  Existence  of  God, 
H  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  obrions  use  of  retirement, 
to  take  off  our  attention  firotn  the  things  of  this  world,  and  fliere- 
by  to  dntioy  for  atime,  ai  least,  their  afA'wctfieM 

JPtrtems^s  Sermoms* 

Att&action^  in  PhUosepkp,  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  that  powrr,  force^  or  fninciple  of  action,  by 
which  every  particle  or  maw  of  matter  has  a  tendeDcy 
to  approach  every  other  particle  or  mass*  Whea  the 
attraction  is  of  that  kind  which  couects  the  pasticles 
of  a  body  with  each  other,  and  wheseby  they  oonsti* 
tate  a  solid  mass,  it  is  termed  oobesiooy  or  tlie  attrac* 
tion  of  cohesion. 

When  it  takes  place  between  the  swr&ces  of  coo* 
tmgent  bodies,  whereby  they  adhere  to  each  other,  it 
b  denominated  adhesion,  or  the  attnction  of  ad^ 
hesion. 

AVhen  between  two  distant  bodies,  by  which  they 
have  a  mutual  tendency  to  approach  eadi  odaer,  it  is 
called  uniTersal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  gra- 
Titation, 

Of  the  first  two  species  of  attraction  little  is  known 
beyond  that  of  their  actoi^  eustence }  but,  of  universal 
attraction,  or  gravitation,  most  or  all  of  the  hiws  are 
adequately  and  folly  understood }  although  its  cause  is 
still  and  probably  ever  will  be,  one  of  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  nature.  Besides  these  species  of  attraction, 
which  may  be  considered  as  apppertaining  to  all  ma- 
terial substances,  we  hove  other  principles  of  attrac* 
tion  which  belong  only  to  certain  bodies,  or  to  powers 
exerted  in  them.  Such  are  magnetic,  electric^  and 
electro-magnetic  attefactions. 

Hiese  several  powers  wiU  be  treated  of  at  length  in 
the  particular  treatises  of  this  work  to  which  they  re* 
spectively  belong  5  and  it  will  therefore  only  be  necea- 
sary  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  tlie  nature  of  attraction  generally,  without  reference 
to  any  speciBe  case. 

The  terra  attraction  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosophers ;  although  it  was  not  understood  in  the 
same  light  as  it  is  at  present.  The  phenomena  of  the 
loadstone,  for  example,  as  fer  as  relate  to  its  action  on 
iron,  were  of  a  kind  which  necessarily  gave  rise  to 
some  notions  of  such  a  ferce,  and  even  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  was  surmised,  although  very  impetfeotly 
stated  by  astronomers,  many  years  before  it  assumed 
its  present  important  character  as  one  of  the  principal 
operating  powers  of  nature.  Copernicus,  for  example 
m  his  celebrated  woric,  de  RbdoL  Orh,  Cale$^  lib.  i.  caqi.  9, 
says,  ''as  for  gravity,  I  consider  it  nothing  moie  thaai 
a  certain  natural  appetence  (appetentiaj  that  the  Creator 
has  impressed  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  order  to 


their  uniting  or  coalescing  into  a  globular  form,  for  Ai'JjkAC- 
their  better  preservation  :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  y  ^  j 
same  power  is  also  iuherent  in  the  sun,  raoon,  and  ^^ 
planets,  that  those  bodies  may  constantly  retain  that 
round  lorm  in  which  we  see  them."  Kepler,  also,  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  history  of  Astronomy,  had  formed 
etiU  more  correct  and  specific  ideas  of  the  nature  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  j  and  Hooke  had  yet  approached  still  - 
nearer  to  the  actual  principle  of  action.  But,  notwith- 
fltanding,  tiU  NcwUhi  published  his  Principia,  no  spe- 
cific laws  had  been  advanced  whereby  the  action  of 
attraction  as  a  physical  force  could  be  reduced  to  the 
dominion  of  analysis.  Newton,  however,  while  he 
employed  the  term  attraction  in  common  with  many 
other  philosophers,  very  studiously  distinguished  be- 
tween his  own  and  their  ideas  of  this  power.  The 
attraction  of  the  ancients  was  conceived  to  be  a  kind  of 
quality  inherent  in  certain  bodies  themselves,  and 
arising  from  their  particular  or  specific  forms.  But^ 
attraction  according  to  Newton's  idea  of  it,  is  a  more 
indefinite  principle,  denoting  not  any  particular  kind 
or  mode  of  action,  nor  the  physical ,  cause  of  such 
action,  but  only  a  general  teudency,  to  whatever 
cause,  physical  or  metaphysical,  such  an  effect  be 
owing  'f  whether  to  a  power  inherent  in  the  bodies 
themaelves,  or  to  the  Impulse  of  an  external  agent. 
He  accordingly  uses  the  words  attraction,  impulse^ 
and  propension  to  the  centre,  indifferently  3  and  cau- 
tkms  his  readers  not  to  imagine,  that,  by  attraction, 
he  expressed,  or  meant  to  express  the  modus  operandi, 
or  its  efiicieot  causey  as  if  there  were  any  proper 
powers  in  the  centres,  which  are  in  reality  only  ma- 
thematical points,  or  as  if  centres  could  attract.  He 
thus  considers  centripetal  forces  as  attractions,  adding, 
that  what  is  thus  denominated  attraction  may  possibly 
be  effected  by  impulse,  or  after  some  other  manner 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Heoce  it  appears  that  all 
whidi  Newton  understood  or  meant  to  indicate  by  the 
term  attraction  was,  that  unknown  principle  by  which 
all  bodies,  and  every  particle  of  bodies  had  a  tendency 
to  approach  each  other  where  no  mechanical  impulse 
was  apparent,  and  is  consequently  rather  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressive  of  an  effect  than  as  being  itself  the 
cause  of  action. 

By  what  mechanical  or  physical  agency  a  body,  or  a 
power  of  action  appertaining  to  it,  can  operate  upon  a 
distant  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  latter  towards  itself,  is 
periiaps  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  :  that  a  power  emanating  from  a 
central  body,  should  repel  another  body  from  it  in  the 
direct  line  firom  its  action,  seems  at  first  sight  incom- 
prehensible, although  on  acloser  examination, we  might 
still  find  the  hypothesis  equally  obscure  ;  but  that  a 
force  proceeding  from  one  body  should  draw  another 
body  or  material  particle  towards  it,  is  certainly  in- 
volved in  incomprehensible  mystery  :  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  effect  tantamount  to  such  an  action 
as  actually  existing ;  because,  by  admitting  it,  we  are 
enabled  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  the  various 
cdestial  and  even  terrestrial  bodies  exhibit,  by  their 
reciprocal  action  on  each  other  j  and  as  far  as  mathe- 
matics are  concerned,  it  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  he 
known ;  for  effects,  and  not  causes,  are  the  subjects  of 
mathematical  investigation. 

One  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
auch  an  action  between  the  different  parts  of  terres- 
trial bodies  on  each  other  is,  the  experiment  which 
n2 
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ATTRAC-  some  years  back  was  made  on  the  mountain  Schehallian, 
TION.  ^  in  Scotland  3  when  it  was  found  that  the  attractive 
'  power  of  this  mountain^  was  such  as  to  deflect  the 
plumb  line  from  its  vertical  direction  about  5|  seconds 
on  each  side  of  it^  thereby  causing  a  difference  in  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  same  star,  when  observed  from 
the  opposite  stations,  (besides  that  due  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude)  of  rather  more  than  eleven  seconds, 
bee  our  History  and  Treatise  of  Physical  Astronomy. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  word 
attraction  :  but  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  conclude 
this  article,  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  an  indica- 
tion of  its  laws.  With  respect  to  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  we  have  already  said  that  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  such  forces  actually  exist ; 
which  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  power  requisite  to 
separate  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each  other,  but  is 
imperceptible  at  all  sensible  distances  ^  and  so  far  it 
must  differ  essentially  from  that  more  universal  prin- 
ciple of  attraction  known  by  the  term  gravitation. 
The  law  here  being  such,  that  the  power  of  one  body 
on  another,  or  on  any  distant  particle,  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body,  or  to  the 
cube  of  its  diameter  in  case  of  a  sphere,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  its  distance.  The  simple  admission 
of  this  law  and  that  of  an  original  and  determinate 
projection  of  the  planetary  bodies,  have  been  found 
sufficient,  by  the  aid  of  the  modern  analysis,  to  ex- 
plain every  known  phenomenon  of  the  solar  system,  at 
least  all  such  as  are  dependent  on  these  effects. 

In  Magnetism  the  law,  as  it  is  dependent  on  dis- 
'  tance,  is  still  the  same  ;  that  is,  it  varies  universally 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  dependent  on 
the  surface  of  the  attracting  body,  and  not  on  its  mass; 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  satisfactory  establishment 
of  this  unexpected  fact  we  owe  to  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  See  his  Essay  on  Magnetic 
Attractions.  In  Electricity  also  the  power  of  attraction 
varies  as  the  sur&ce  of  the  electrified  body. 

In  the  two  latter  sciences,  however,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  various  phenomena  presented  in  them, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence 
of  another  power ;  t.  e,  that  of  repulsion,  which  is 
perhaps  still  the  same  force  as  attraction,  but  present- 
ing itself  in  a  different  form ;  and  these  two  active 
principles,  or  modes  of  action,  are  the  only  two  which 
have  hitherto  been  admitted  into  the  modern  philo- 
sophy ;  but  a  new  science,  that  of  Electro-magnetism, 
renders  it  now  necessary  to  admit  a  third  force,  and 
one  of  which,  to  the  present  time,  we  had  no  idea. 
The  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  case  are  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  kind,  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  during  the  present  year,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
plain them,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  power,  which  is  neither  reducible 
to  attraction  nor  to  repulsion,  the  direction  of  its 
action  being  in  all  cases  tangential ;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  drawing  the  particle  on  which  it  acts  directly 
towards  the  centre  of  force,  or  repelling  it  directly 
from  it,  its  tendency  is  to  urge  that  particle  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  its  direction  :  at  least  by  the  ad- 
mission of  this  force,  and  assuming  that  it  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  that  it  is 
reciprocal  between  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
two  bodies  -,  it  is  demonstrated  that  not  only  all  the 


varied  and  novel  phenomena  which  this  science  pre- 
sents, may  be  explained  and  illustrated,  but  that  the 
effects  may  be  computed,  and  that  these  computed 
results  agree  numerically  with  observation  and  experi* 
ment.     See  our  Treatise  on  Electbo-Magnstism. 

Capillary  Attraction  is  used  to  denote  that  species 
of  attraction  which  takes  place  in  capillary  tubes,  when 
slightly  immersed  in  fluids,  the  term  capillary  being 
derived  from  the  very  narrow  cavity  of  this  tube, 
which  ought  to  approach  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair.     If 
such  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  vertically,  and 
its  lower  end  slightly  immersed  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
any  other  fluid  that  moistens,  the  liquid  will  imme- 
diately be  found  to  ascend  within  the  tube,  and  re- 
main there  considerably  elevated  above  the  surfieK^e 
of  that  in  the  vessel.    So  also,  if  two  plates  of  glass 
be  brought  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
their  lower  edges  dipped  in  the  fluid,  this  will  rise 
between  th^m,  and  stand  at  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  the  general  surface,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  proximity.    The  power  by  which  these  pheno- 
mena are  produced  is  denominated  capillary  attraction. 
The  principal  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  may  be 
stated  as  follow  :-— 

;  If  we  plunge  into  water  a  tube  open  at  both  extre- 
mities, its  interior  diameter  having  a  certain  extent, 
the  level  will  still  exist  the  same  within  as  outside  the 
tube ;  but  if  the  tube  be  capillary,  at  the  moment  of 
immersion,  the  water,  as  we  have  said  above,  will 
shoot  forward  within  it,  and  will  there  remain  sus- 
pended at  an  altitude  very  perceptibly  above  the  level 
of  the  exterior  water ;  and  this  effect  will  be  found  to 
increase  as  tubes  of  less  and  le6s  internal  diameter  are 
employed.  The  law  of  this  elevation,  as  given  by  ex- 
periment, is  this,  that  the  same  fluid  in  different  homo- 
geneous tubes,  will  rise  to  heights  which  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  diameters.  Observation,  how- 
ever, shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  heights  to  which 
different  liquids  are  elevated  in  the  same  tube,  are  not 
proportional  to  the  densities  of  those  liquids  -,  alcohol, 
for  example,  does  not  rise  so  high  as  water. 

Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  without  particular  pre- 
cautions, is  retained  below  the  level,  and  its  depres- 
sion is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube; 
but  if  great  care  be  taken  to  have  both  the  tube  and 
the  mercury  perfectly  dry,  then  the  mercury  will  rise 
the  same  as  the  other  fluids  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Lastly,  if  the  interior  of  the  tube  be  coated  over  with 
a  layer  of  greasy  matter,  such  as  oil  or  tftllow,  the 
effects  will  cease,  and  the  fluid  will  retain  its  level. 
If,  instead  of  employing  capillary  tubes,  we  use  plates 
of  glass  or  other  matter  brought  nearly  in  contact,  the 
same  phenomena  are  exhibited ;  and,  if  instead  of 
their  beuig  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  they  are  in- 
clined at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  if  we  then  plunge 
them  into  water,  keeping  the  line  of  their  junction 
perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise 
suddenly  between  them,  and  to  form  a  curve  which  turns 
its  convexity  towards  the  line  of  junction,  and  will  pass 
through  the  extremities  of  the  different  heights  to 
which  the  liquid  would  be  elevated,  in  proportion  as 
the  intervals  between  the  two  glass  plates  diminishes, 
forming  thus  the  figure  of  the  common  conic  hyper- 
bola. In  an  experiment  made  by  Newton  with  two 
parallel  plates  of  glass  one -hundredth  of  an  inch 
asunder,  the  water  rose  between  them  to  an  inch 
above  its  general  level.    It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
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AtT&AO  an  Uiese  effects  take  place  precisely  the  same  when 
HON.  performed  iu  vacuo.  . 
v^v^«>^  Having- thus  stated  most  of  the  principol  phenomena 
of  capiUary  aUraciion,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  theory  of  its  action  3  a  subject  tvhich 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers^ without^  however^  producing  much  accordance 
in  their  results  or  opinions.  The  theory  now  more 
generally  admitted^  and  which  indeed  is  now  reduced 
to  calcolation^  is  that  of  Laplace.  This  celebrated 
mathematician  has  determined  by  the  formula  in  his 
celestial  mechanics,  the  action  of  a  fluid  mass  termi* 
nated  by  a  spherical  surface,  whether  concave  or 
convex,  upon  a  fluid-  column  contained  in  an  infinitely 
narrow  canal,  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  that  surface. 
By  this  action,  he  means  the  pressure  which  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  canal,  will  exert  in  virtue  of  the 
attraction  of  the  entire  mass,  upon  a  plane  base 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  canal,  perpendicularly 
to  its  sides,  at  any  sensible  distance  whatever  fr6m  the 
v^fper  surface  3  this  base  being  assumed  for  the  unit. 
He  shews  that  this  action  is  smaller  when  the  suf- 
fice is  concave,  than  when  it  is  plane,  and  greater 
when  the  surface  is  convex.  His  analytical  expres- 
sion is  composed  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which, 
much  greater  than  the  second,  expresses  the  action 
of  the  mass  terminated  by  a  plane  surface  3  and  he 
thinks  that  on  this  term  depends  the  phenomenon  of 
the  adherence  of  the  bodies  to  one  another,  and  of  the 
suspension  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  at  an 
altitude  two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  which  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  3  the  second 
term  expresses  the  part  of  the  action  due  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  surface ;  and  is  positive  or  negative 
according  as  the  upper  surface  is  convex  or  con- 
cave. 

The  same  author  shews,  that  in  both  cases  this 
term  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face ;  whence  he  deduces  this  general  theorem, 
"  that  in  all  the  laws  where  the  attraction  is  only 
•sensible  at  insensible  distances,  the  action  of  the  body 
terminated  by  a  curve  surface,  upon  an  interior  canal. 
Infinitely  narrow  and  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  in 
any  point  whatever,  is  equal  to  the  half  sum  of  the 
mictions  i^n  the  same  canal  of  two  spheres,  which 
have  for  radii  the  greatest  and  the  least  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  surface  at  such  points." 

The  application  of  these  results  gives  the  true  cause 
of  the  ascension  or  depression  of  fluids  in  capillary 
tubes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters.  If  by  the 
axis  of  a  tube  of  glass,  we  conceive  an  infinitely 
narrow  canal  which  turns  up  a  little  below  the  tube, 
^  it  comes  to  the  plane  and  horizontal  surfiice  of  the 
water  jof  a  vessel,  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  immersed,  the  action  of  the  water  of  the  tube 
upon  this  canal  will  be  less,  by  reason  of  the  conca- 
vity of  its  surface,  than  the  action  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel  upon  the  same  canal  -,  the  fluid  must  therefore 
rise  in  the  tube  to  compensate  for  this  difference,  and 
as  this  is,  by  what  has  preceded,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  elevation  of  the  fluid 
above  its  level  must  conform  to  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  fluid  be  mercury,  its  surface  in  the  interior  of 
a  glass  capillary  tube  under  common  circumstances 
b  convex,  its  action  upon  the  canal  is  therefore 
stronger  than  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  fluid  must  sink  in  the  tube  in  proportion  to  that 
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difference,  and  consequently  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  ATTRAC* 
diameter.  TlON. 

Thus  the  attraction  of  capillary  tubes  has  no  other 
influence  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain,  than  as  it  determines  the  inclination  \ 
/of  the  first  planes,  constituting  that  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  interior  fluid  which  is  extremely  near 
the  sides  of  the  tube  3  an  inclination  on  which  depends 
the  concavity  or  convexity  of  that  surface  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  radius.  If  by  the  effect  of  the  fric- 
tion, of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the 
curvature  becomes  either  augmented  or  diminished, 
the  capillary  effect  will  be  augmented  or  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Laplace  considers  likewise  the  suspension  of  fluids 
between  parallel  planes  extremely  nedr  to  each  other ; 
and  finds  by  his  analysis,  that  a  fluid  must  rise  or  fall 
according  as  the  upper  cylindric  surface  is  concave 
or  convex;  the  elevation  or  depression  conforming 
to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  planes  j  and 
that  the  elevation  or  depression  is  equal  to  that  which 
obtains  in  a  cylindric  tube  of  which  this  distance  is  the 
interior  radius.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Hafly,  at  the  request  of  Laplace, 
and  is  indeed  conformable  to  the  experiments  stated 
by  Newton  in  his  Optics. 

The  species  of  action  which  we  have  above  illus- 
trated, is  perpetually  occurring  before  our  eyes  ;  such 
for  example,  as  the  ascent  of  any  fluid'  through  a 
piece  of  loaf  sugar,  in  which  only  its  bottom  part  is 
slightly  immersed.  The  ascent  of  water  along  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  bends  down,  so  as  to  have  its 
extremity  just  dipped  in  the  water;  the  moistening 
of  a  heap  of  sand  or  ashes,  which  has  only  its  base 
resting  in  the  water,  and  various  other  phenomena  of 
the  same  kind,  are  attributable  to  capillary  attraction. 

Attraction,  for  the  attraction  of  dissimilar  matter, 
at  insensible  distances,  see  Affinity,  art.  Chemistry. 

ATTRAP,  Attraper,  Fr.  to  catch,  apprehend,  over- 
reach; used  as  we  now  use  entrap.    See  Trap. 

lliei  be3mg  tlierof  aduertued,  departed  in  greate  haste  toward 
kjng  Henries  army,  but  thei  mete  with  some  that  thei  loked  not 
for,  and  were  attrapped  or  thei  were  ware. 

ffail,    Henry  FI. 

But  lUchard  his  brother  being  an  expert  and  politique  man,  so 
craftiljre  conuejed,  and  so  wisely  ordered  himselfe  in  his  stormy 
tempest,  that  be  was  not  attrtipped  eyther  with  net  or  snare. 

Ora/tan,  v.  2. 
And  shall  your  horse  bee  attrapped  and  barbed  more  richly,  and 
better  set  out  with  his  capparison,  than  your  wife  arraid  m  her 
apparrell.  Holland^ t  Lwy.    lie  34th  booke,  p.  858. 

For,  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed 
With  woody  mosse  bedight,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaues  attrapt,  that  seemed  fit 
For  saluage  weight. 

Spenser's  Fahie  Queene,  book  iv.  c.  4.  s.  39. 


ATTRIBUTE,  V. 
Attri'bute,  n, 
Attri'butablb, 
Attribi/tion, 

Attri^butive,  w. 
Attri^'butive,  adj. 


Attribtto,  to  apportion  to, 
from  ad,  and  tiibuo,  of  un- 
settled Etymology. 

To  give  a  part  or  portion, 
to    apportion,    to     allot,    to 
'ascribe,  to  impute,  to  assign. 
Now  therefore  sjrth  his  manhed  is  a  creature,  it  cannot  haue 
thys  glory  which  only  is  appropried  to^the  godhed.    To  attribute 
to  hys  manhed  y*  property,  which  onely  is  apropried  to  his  god- 
hed, is  to  confounde  bothie  3^  natures  in  Chry«t. 

Sir  T.Mwes  Workes,  fol.  1121.  c.  i. 
For  Daniel  aknowlegeth  the  sinnes  of  the  peple  attributing'  to 
God   the  praise  of  rightwys  makinge  and  that  he  had  iustely 
puncsshed  them.  T&e  Exposicion  0/ Daniel^  by  Joye, 
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ATTRI-  ^^^  ^^  soner  breaketh  promtte,  thai  be  that  is  mooste  tmsted* 
BUTE  ^'  ^^^  soner  deceiuetb,  then  he  to  whom  moste  credence  is  «/frCr 
'    ,  buted.  .    HaU.    Edward  JV. 


Boty  if  her  heart  and  her  desires 
Do  answer  mine  with  equal  fires. 
These  attributes  are  then  too  poor,— 
She  is  all  these^  and  ten  times  more. 

Tkomm  Nmbhes^  <»  BUis^  ▼.  3. 

Most  commonly  their  titles  were  wont  to  bee  ejEceeding  copious 
of  attributes!  with  which  or  the  like  &ey  now  Tse  to  ouer-load 
those  princes  to  wiwm  they  vrrite. 

Stidem's  TitUs  sf  ffommsr,  put  L  p.  98. 

His  be  the  pruse,  that  this  atchien'ment  wrought, 
Wlio  made  my  hand  the  orgfan  of  his  might ; 
More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  aonght : 
For,  all  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  oughL 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  hock  ii.  c.  1.  s.  33* 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noUe  Seot,  if  spuking  truth 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  fli^rie. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Dowglas  bane. 
As  not  a  souldier  of  tliis  season's  stampe. 
Should  go  so  generall  currant  through  tbt  world. 

Shsimpman,    Ist  Part  o/ffemy  IT.  fol.  €5. 

Si  Incqualibus  aeqnalia  addas;  omnia  erunt  inaequalia;  is  a 
rule  in  mathematiques :  and  the  same  holds  in  ethiques  concern- 
ittg  aiiriimthfe  jnstiee. 

Baeom,    On  Learning; 

Goodness,  of  all  the  attributes,  by  which  a  mnn  may  be  stiled, 
hath  chief  |riaoe  and  sowsaigaty. 

ffaWs  Gulden  RemaUu. 
8o  spake  domestick  Adam  ia  bis  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere. 
Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd. 

Minon,    Par,  Lost,  book  !x. 
Ood  attributes  to  place 
No  sanetitr,  if  mam  be  thither  bnmghl 
By^men  who  there  fre^pMot,  or  theiein  dwell. 

MUton.    Par.  l^st,  book  jeu 


DOLABBLLA. 


-Hevr'n  lias  but 


Our  sorrow  for  our  sins  i  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man :  sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  Kmits  justice. 

J>rfdtffs  AO/br  L99e. 

»Good  iMSr'tt,  whose  darling  mUribute  we  find 
Is  boondlesB  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  doeds  of  night 
By  wond'rous  ways  rereals  in  open  light. 

Drydeu*s  Fhbiet, 
It  (goodness)  should  beget  in  ns  hearty  lore  and  reverence  to- 
ward Ood,  in  regard  to  tins  attribute,  so  cxeeUent  and  andable  in 
itself,  so  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  us. 

Bstrraw's  Seramn*, 

Great  lord  of  lifc,  (earn  whom  this  humble  frame 
Derives  tiie  pow'r  to  sing  thy  holy  name. 
Forgive  the  lowly  muse,  whose  artless  lay. 
Has  dar'd  thy  sacred  sutribiutes  survey. 

Bofse,    On  Glory. 

It  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in  enquuries  of  thb  nature, 
to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  firom  the/ 
mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and 
oonstitntion  of  onr  onads,  to  certain  eonclustons  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Burke  an  the  Subiime  and  BeamH^. 

Harris  classes  verba,  participles,  and  adjectives  together  under 
one  head,  vis.:  attributives.  Harris  should  have  called  them 
either  attributes  or  attrOmtables,  but  having  terminated  the 
names  of  the  three  ether  daases ;  substantive,  deficitive^  connec- 
tive), in  Ive:  he  judged  it  more  regular  to  terminate  this  class 
idso  in  Ive  I  having  no  noti<m  whatever  that  all  common  termina- 
tSenshave  a  meaning. 

T\ioke*s  IHvershns  of  Purley,  v.  it.  p.  428. 

Attributes  of  God,  the  qualities  and  perfection 
whiek  we  conceive  as  forming  his  essence,  as  poweo 
justice,  wisdom,  &c.    See  Theology. 


ATTRITE,  ">      Attero,  attriium,  to  rub  aga&ist,  ad  ATnuTE, 
Attri'tion.  J  and  tero,  I  rub.  — 

Rubbed  against,  worn  by  rubbing,  bruised:  The  ATTUNE 
va^g^ii^  these  words  by  Roman  Catholic  divines  is  '^^'V^ 
suffidently  explained,  ia  the  examples  subjoined. 

Contrition  and  repetannce  are  both  one  and  nothyngcls  but  a 
aorowAd  and  a  moumyng  hart.  And  because  that  God  hath  pro- 
mised mercj  vnto  a  contrite  hart,  thaC  is,  to  a  sorowfnll  and  ra- 
pentyng  hart,  they  to  beguile  God's  word  and  to  st^teh  tiieir 
wicked  tradition,  haue  fayned  that  new  wovd  attrition^  ••jing : 
thou  canst  noi  know  whetiier  thy  sonx>we  or  ^repentaunce  be  con- 
trition or  attrition,  except  thou  be  shreuen.  When  thou  art 
flhrenen,  the  it  is  true  contritiO.  Oh  foxy  Pharisay,  that  is  thy 
leuen,  of  which  Christ  so  diligentiy  bad  vs  beware. 

The  Whole  Works  o/  Wm.  TyndaU,  foL  149.  €;& 

I  do  not,  with  some  casoists,  flatter  thee  irith  an  opinion  of  the 
^ciency  of  any  sligfat  ^UritsM,  and  empty  wishes  that  lliou 
hadst  not  amned.  Bp.  Hallos  Bairn  tf  QiUad. 

What  use  were  there  of  the  grain,  but  for  the  edge  of  the  rieUe, 
wherewitii  it  is  cut  down;  the  stroke  of  the  tail,  wheicwilk  it  te 
beaten;  the  weight  and  attrition  of  the  null  wheiewith  it  ai 
crushed  ;  the  fire  of  the  oven  wherewith  it  is  baken  ? 

Bp,  Hall.    Contemplationsm 

Considering  thirdly  and  lastly,  that  if  they  die  not  with  contri- 
tion, yet  it  b  very  probable  they  may  die  with  attrition  i  and  that 
this  pretence  of  ymm,  th«t  contrition  will  serve  without  actual 
confessioa,  but  attrition  will  not,  ia  but  a  nioety  or  fancy,  ornther 
to  give  it  the  true  name,  a  device  of  your  own,  to  eerve  ends  aid 
purposes ;  God  having  no  where  declared  himself,  but  that  where- 
soever he  will  accept  of  that  repentance,  which  you  are  pleased  to 
call  contrition,  he  will  accept  of  that  which  you  call  attrition, 
aUlUngworth's  Works,  foL  55.  e.  i. 

For  instance  ;  that  after  the  long  coutk  of  a  naoat  lewd  and 
flagitious  life,  a  man  may  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  have  liis  «■»» 
iMlgiven  at  the  last  gasp,  upon  confession  of  them  to  the  priest, 
witii  that  hnperlect  degree  of  contrition  for  them,  which  they  call 
mttrUion,  togeUier  with  the  absolution  of  the  priest  Now  oMri- 
tion  is  a  trouble  for  sin,  merely  for  fear  of  the  punishment  of  it. 

TilMson's  Works,  v.lL  p.  45. 

Prom  these  premises  it  follows,  that  if  iSttt  priest  can  absolve 
him  that  is  attrite,  he  may  pardon  him  who  bath  affections  to  sin 
stin  remunu^;  that  is,  one  who  fears  hdl,  but  does  not  lofe 
God.  Taylor* s  Polemical  Discourses., 

Though  tiie  horse«shoe  I  have  taken  up  have  not  been  ooft- 
sumed  upon  the  account  of  travelling,  it  has  been  eaten  uf  by  ms^ 
which  wastes  it  as  much  as  attrition  would  have  done. 

Boyl^s  Occasional  ReJUctionSm 

Attbition,  the  rubbing  of  bodies  ^aanst  eadi  other 
by  which  their  superficial  parti^des  are  worn  away. 
Grinding  and  polishing  are  performed  by  Aitrition. 
For  its  rarious  effects  see  the  separate  articles  of 
Elxctricity,  Fibe,  Hbat,  Light. 

ATTRY,  A.  S.  JEiran^  to  poison.  (Perhi^  ibr  Atler 
or  Adder.     See  Aopsr).    Applied  to  yirulent  aager*. 

Than  cometh  also  of  ire  aitry  anger,  whan  a  man  ts  sharpely 
amonested  in  his  shiift  to  leve  his  sinne,  titan  he  wol  be  angry, 
and  aaswere  hokerly  and  angeriy,  to  deHnid  or  ezeueea  his  rinne 
by  unstedfestnesse  of  his  fleahe. 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  332. 

The  hide  made  mocdie  to  done. 
For  sche  feld  both  doth  and  cop  j 
Natheles  thu  ware  gadered  vp. 
Swithe  sore  sche  Mm  atraid  ; 
Cerles,  he  was  wel  inel  i-ptnd. 

TheSeuyn  Sages  in  Webber,  ▼.  iii. 

ATTUNE,  to  tune,  or  set  to  a  tune.    See  Tunk. 

And  then  before,  the  fry  of  children  young 
Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  pUy, 
And  to  the  maidens  sounding  tymbrels  sung. 
In  weU  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay. 

Spensef's  Fairie  Queene,  book  L  €•  zn.  St  7. 
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WAINE. 
ATURA&. 


HkiiMise,by  Mtora  farai'd  to  pleaiethe  har. 

Or  tag  BthetotB  withmi^tie  bit. 

To  meltiiig  ttnins  attun*d  her  Toloe»  and  atrare* 

To  waken  all  the  tender  powers  of  love. 

Fenton,    To  Lady  Cavendish  ffarlry. 

Re  said,  and  llghdj  tooch'd  hit  warbling  tote. 

Like  fountains  rilling,  or  meHiflnons  notes 

Of  birds,  a  soft  and  hilling  flow  attmm'd 

The  ambiinC  air.  Ghoe/B  Atkeitktd^  book  ii. 

Th'  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame, 
'When  aU  th'  accordhig  powers  harmonioos  more. 
And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim, 
Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove; 
Be  these,  O  man,  the  triumphs  of  thy  soul. 

Beattie,    Judgment  of  Paris, 

ATWA1NE,  - 

Atw^ex,         (^    In  twain^  in  two,    Gotldc,  twos  . 

Atwi'xt, 


'1     Inl 
J  two. 


And  wUan  he  wia 
HefiNidicd>e 


wittinne,  St  £svkt  aa  a  wilde  teoa* 
ottiffmne,  &  iisuht  as  a  dragon. 

A  Brunne,  p.  183. 


Thj  wii  and  ttoa  aMSte  hangen  fer  a-hgintte. 
For  that  hetwixen  yon  shal  be  no  siane, 
Ko  more  in  loking  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 

Chaucer,     The  MiUeres  Tale,  r.  i.  p.  141 . 

But  tamnthe  it  is,  as  wytnessyth  Gaofride,  and  other,  that  alter 
the  dethe  of  Senerus,  stryfe  arose  attwent  the  Brytons  and  the 
Romaynes,  Aenne  beynge  within  the  lande  of  Brytayne. 

ypheo  to  bedde  com,  ^  so  longe  a  two  were, 
WiA  hen  was  no  gvet  delyt,  >8t  bitwene  hem  )ere 
Bi  feto  wm  >e  beate  body,  >«t  eoer  was  in  >is  londe, 
Kyng  Aithnre  |m  noUe  mon,  )at  euer  wor^  ynderacondft 

JR.  Gloucester f  p.  159. 

Hire  thonghte  hire  envsed  herte  brast  atwot 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so.  * 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lowes  Talct  ▼.  i.  p.  206. 

The  lady  momyd  and  was  full  wooy 
And  thoght  byr  hert  wold  brest  on  two. 

The  Lffe  oflfsmfdon,  in  Wetier,  T.  8. 

And  Jhesoa  gaf  oot  a  greet  cry  and  diede.  And  the  reyl  of  Ibe 
temple  waa  torent  «  fwo  fro  die  highcfle  to  bynethe. 

WieHf,    llari«.zr» 
« 
And  with  that  word  be  gan  sigh  aa  aore, 
like  as  has  heit  rive  woald  atwaina 
And  hchl  his  peace,  and  spake  an  mora. 
CSkacer.    TktCosnplaintef  the  Black  Knight^  (xA^T^i^CVf 

Sir  Mirth  her  by  die  finger  hade 
Dannsing,  and  shee  hua  also 
Great  loue  was  atwixt  hem  two. 

Chaucer,    Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  120.  C.  U. 

Wdoome  my  swete,  alas,  the  stay  of  my  welfare. 
Thy  presence  bringeth  forth  a  truce  atwixt  me>  and  my  care. 

Surtof, 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  old  tame 
Had  him  ywnt,  he  woold  alone  rede 
An  hundred  silb,  aiwist  noone  and  prime 
Befigwing  her  shappe. 
Chaucer,   Troilus  and  Cresdde^  book  ▼.  fdl.  187.  c.  ilL 

Here  take  them  to  thee,  and  dispatch  that  which  thy  fowlea 
forediew  may  bee  done  :  than  as  the  report  goeth,  without  more 
sidoe»  he  cot  the  whetstone  qmte  atwo^ 

Holland's  Livf, 

WKh  lliat  an  hideous  storrae  of  wind  arose 
With  dreadAd  thonder  and  Ugbtning  aiunxt. 
And  an  carthqnake,  as  if  it  straight  would  k)eae» 
The  world's  lonrndaUons  from  its  centre  fixL 

Spenser's  Fairie  Queene,  book  ii.  j  c.  nj.  s.  2. 

ATTIRES,  falls  of  three  cataracts  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  tha  river  Orinoco^  about  a 
iHi&dred  oailes  firom  its  mouth. 


ATWICK,  in  the  £a£ft  Riding,  county  of  YoA,  a  ATWICK. 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  . ^.Ti,. 
£4.  7*.  lid.    Patron,  the  King.    Church  dedicated  f^^^^"'^' 
to  St.  Laurence.    Peculation  in  1801,  including  the 
townships  of  Arran  and  Sklrlington,  368.  Poor* s  rates 
in  1803,  at  U,  4^6.  in  the  pound,  jf  115.  4s,  6d. )  13 
miles  N.  E.  from  Beverly, 

ATYCHIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepkbptera,  fifimily  Zyganides.  Generic  charac- 
ter: palpi  rising  considerably  beyoncl  the  clypeus, 
anteriorly  very  hirsute  with  long  hairs,  wings  short ; 
posterior  tibie  with  scales  and  elongated  spurs. 
Latreille. 

AT  YPUS,  in  Zpoiogff,  a  gams  of  the  dass  Arachmdes, 
order  Accra,  family  Araneidcs.  Generic  character  : 
eyes  on  each  side  geminate  3  labium  inserted  under 
the  base  of  the  majuUs,  very  small,  quadrate  ;  palpi 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  external  dilatation  of  the 
maxillae. 

At^pus  Sulxeri  h4s  been  found  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Leach.  This  spider  inhabits  turfy  declivities, 
where  it  forms  a  deep  cylindrical  excavation,  seven  or 
eight  inches  long ;  in  this  it  weaves  a  kind  of  funnel 
of  white  silk  of  the  same  dimensioits.  The  eocoon 
in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited,  is  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  this  cavity  by  means  of  threads  attached  to  each 
end. 

ATYS,  in  Myiht>hgf,  a  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of 
whom  Cybele  became  enamoured.  She  exacted  from 
him  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  her  temple.  The  Goddess  enraged  at  hb  viola- 
tion of  this  vow,  by  an  amour  with  the  Nymph 
Sangaris,  inflamed  him  with  a  paroxysm  of  deliriima, 
during  which  he  castrated  himself.  The  most  ^irited 
Poem  of  Catullus  is  a  lamentation  of  Atys.  Pausanias 
(Ackmca  xvii),  rdates  a  difiereat  story  from  the  above> 
to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Ovid  {Metam.  x), 
adds  that  Cybele  changed  Atys  into  a  pine-tree  at  the 
moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide. 

AVA,  properiy  Angwa,  a  town  in  the  Berman 
Empire,  four  miles  west  of  Amarapura,  the  metropolis. 
It  is  in  lat.  21''  51^  N.,  and  long.  95""  58"  £.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  but  is  now  in  ruins ;  two  large 
temples  still  remain,  in  one  of  which  there  is  an  image 
of  Gaudma,  (Grautama)  or  Budd^faa,  24  feet  in 
height,  and  10  feet  across  the  breast.  There  are  also 
the  reliques  of  many  other  temples  in  decay ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  striking  picture  of  ruin  and 
desolation  than  the  whole  city  presents.  (See  Berman 
Empire  and  Symes*s  Embassy.     A»,  Rcs.y,  iii.  vi.  163.) 

AVACHA  (Awatscha),  a  large  river,  in  the  Penin- 
sula  of  Kamcluitka,  falling  after  a  course  oi  90  mile« 
from  west  to  east,  into  a  bay  which  bears  the  same 
name.  Its  mouth  is  rather  narrow,  but  deep  enough 
to  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  burden,  and  abounding 
in>good  anchorage  ;  the  best  of  which  is  the  harbpur 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  is  the  Volcano  of  Avacha,  which  constantly 
smokes,  though  it  has  had  no  oonsiderable  erapticm 
since  1734,  and  that  only  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
A  small  town  called  tibe  Avachinski  Ostrog  was  beg^un 
in  17 10 ;  it  is  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  state,  and 
principally  supported  by  the  trade  in  beaver  skins. 
Those  animals  are  more  abundant  here  than  at  fiols- 
heretzk;  but  the  water  is  bad,  and  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  wood.  Lat.  5«°  51'  45^  N.  158°  52'  15''  E. 
(Petri  in  £rsch*s  Encycl.) 
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AVAIL,        AVA'IL,  V.  '\      Fr.  Valoir,   Lat.    Faleo,  I  am 

Ava'il,  n.  I  well  or  able,   from  the  Greek 

Ava'ilable,  rOvXcii^,  from  the  lonick  0?\o?, 

AvA'^iLABLENCSS.  J  foT  o\o9,  integer,  sanus. 
To  be  well,  able,  strong,  eflficacious  j  to  have  force 
or  effect,  influence  or  power  ;  to  serve  or  assist. 

Here  now  of  ^e  Brus,  how  be  Dauid  gan  saile. 
With  word  ^at  was  Irus,  if  it  mot  out  auaile. 

JL  BruH»e,  p.  116. 

But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  done  gladaessc. 

To  any  louer,  and  his  cause  aueile, 

Haue  he  ray  thapke»  and  mine  be  the  traueile. 

Chaucer.     Troilus  and  Creaeidcy  book  i.  fol.  152.  c.  ii. 

And  ouer  this  thou  shalt  eke  swere» 
lliat  if  thou  of  the  sothe  faile, 
There  shall  none  other  thynge  anaile. 
That  thou  nc  shalt  tliy  dedi  receiue. 

GwDtr,    Con,  j4nu  book  i. 

Now  ich  seo  saide  L)f.  >at  surgerye  ne  phbike 
May  nat  a  myte  availU,  to  medlen  a^ens  clde. 

The  VuUm  of  Peirs  Phukman,  p.  401 . 

Fickell  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Daungerous  to  deal  with,  raine,  of  none  auaile, 

Surrey, 

Nay  nay  Consyn  naye,  there  walke  you  somewhat  wide :  for 
ther  you  defende  your  owne  righte  for  your  temporal  anayte. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Wbrhet,  fol.  1151.  C.  ii. 

Such  was  the  decreed  wyl  of  the  father,  that  Christ  should 
suffer  these  paynes  for  our  offences:  and  he  shewed  hymself 
wyllyngly  obedyent  in  all  thynges,  not  shiynkyng  in  any  condicion 
to  abyde  what  so  euer  was  auayleabie  to  our  saluacyon. 

UHall.     Philippians,  c.  ii. 

They  receyued  also  the  custome  to  halowc  and  consecrate 
Rynges  on  Good  Friday,  which  were  reputed  good  and  auaylable 
against  the  crampe.  Grafton,  v.  i. 

Ye  seeme  to  gene  vs  secretely  to  vnderstande,  that  Christis 
praiers  were  auailable  for  the  Pope,  to  keepe  him  from  errour,  not 
in  the  churche,  or  pulpite,  or  closet,  or  any  other  common,  or 
prirate  place,  but  onely  in  the  consistorie  and  counoel,  in  debalt- 
iuge  doubtful  cases  of  religion. 

JeweVs  Defence  ^f  the  Apologie, 

And  |dl  the  honors  .that  can  flye  firom  tb. 

Shall  on  them  settle :  you  know  your  places  well. 

When  better  fall,  for  your  anailes  they  fall. 

Shakespeare,    AlVe  well,  fo.  241. 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  then  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breaths  it  forth. 

MiUon*$  Par,  Lost,  book  zL 

•    For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms: 
Nor  can  my  strength  availy  unless  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory. 

Dryden^s  Fables, 

We  are  to  offer  up  all  our  devotions  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
for  his  sake  must  implore  all  mercies  and  blessings  from  God ; 
which  how  can  we  do  seriously  and  with  faith,  if  we  may  reason- 
ably question  whether  Christ  s  merits  do  respect  us,  and  conse- 
quently whether  they  can  be  available  in  our  behalf? 

Barrow* s  Sermons, 

If  we  do  sincerely  endeavour  to  please  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments  in  the  general  course  of  a  holy  and  virtuous  life, 
the  merit  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience  and  sufferings  will  be 
available  with  God  for  the  acceptance  of  our  sincere  though 
imperfect  obedience.  Tillot  Am* s  Sermons, 

Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy,  vai^ng  dies. 

His  purple  crest,  and  sctelet-cirtleid  eyes. 

The  ririd  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Pope,     Windsor  Forest,  v.  i,  p.  44. 

Tlie  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a  pious  disposition  of 
mind  will  appear,  frodi  the  great  influence  it  naturally  has  on  the 
passions.  Atterbury,    Sermon  ix. 


If,  then,  neither  Scripture  nor  experience  teach  ns,  that  re- 
pentance alone  will  avail  for  our  pardon  with  God,  does  the  light 
o{  nature  assure  us  that  it  will .'  Porteus*s  Sermons, 


' If  neither  trench  or  wall 

Constructed  with  such  labour,  and  suppos'd 

Of  strength  to  guard  imprcgnably  secure 

Our  navy  and  ourselves,  avail  us  aught. 

It  is  because  Almighty  Jove  hath  will'd. 

That  the  Achaian  host  should  perish  here 

Inglorious.     .  Cowper,    Iliad  m, 

AVAL,  (Awal)  the  chief  of  the  Bahrein  Islands, 
lat.  26°  45'  N.  long.  48^  56'  E.     (See  Bahrein.) 

AVALANCHES,  the  name  given  to  those  immense 
masses  of  snow  which  are  precipitated  from  the- Alps, 
and  often  overwhelm  whole  villages  in  their  destruc- 
tive course.  When  the  snow  begins  to  melt  by  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  water  which  is  produced,  in  its 
attempt  to  run  off  below,  destroys  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  snow  and  the  earth,  and  a' new  snow,  fall- 
ing upon  the  old  and  almost  detached  mass,  increases 
the  weight  and  determines  its  fall.  In  1719;  an 
avalanche  from  a  neighbouring  glacier  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  and  baths  at  Leuk,  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1769770,  an  avalanche  produced  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  winter, 
rolled  down  upon  the  pastures  on  the  mountain  of 
Sixt  in  the  Alps,  when  the  impulse  was  so  great,  that 
it  levelled  with  the  ground  a  forest  of  beeches  and  firs 
which  covered  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  stopped 
the  course  of  the  river  Gipre,  which  runs  through  the 
subjacent  valley,  and  overthrew  a  number  of  trees 
and  barns  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream.  In 
August,  1820,  two  gentlemen  from  Oxford,  Mr. 
Bornford,  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  fellow 
of  Brazcnnose  College,  set  out  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hamel  and  M .  Sellique,  (who  abandoned  the  enter* 
prize  at  the  end  of  the  second  day)  attended  by  twelve 
guides,  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc.  They  encountered  the 
greatest  danger,  attended,  indeed,  with  destruction 
to  three  of  the  party,  from  an  avalanche.  When 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  of  this 
interesting  mountain  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way 
beneath  them,  and  carried  them  all  within  a  few 
paces  of  an  immense  crevasse.  Our  readers  will  like 
to  read  an  account  of  this  moment  of  danger  in  Mr. 
Domford's  own  words : — '*  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing gradually  increasing  and  our  thirst  being  inces- 
sant ',  I  was  obliged  to  stop  half  a  nunute  to  arrange 
my  veil,  in  this  interval  my  companion  H.  and  three 
of  the  guides  passed  me,  so  that  I  was  now  the  sixth 
in  the  Une,  and  of  course  the  centre  man.  H.  was 
next  before  me,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  we  bad 
been  so  circumstanced  during  the  whole  morning,  he 
remarked  it,  and  said  we  ought  to  have  one  guide  at 
least  between  us,  in  case  of  accident.  This  I  over- 
ruled, by  referring  him  to  the  absence  of  all  appear- 
ance of  danger  at  that  part  of  our  march,  to  which  be 
assented.  I  did  not  attempt  to  recover  my  place 
in  front,'  though  the  wish  more  than  once  crossed  my 
mind;  finding,  perhaps,  that  my  present  one  was 
much  less  laborious.  To  this  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstance I  was  indebted  for  my  life.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  above  conversation,  my  veil  being  still  up, 
and  my  eyes  turned  at  intervals  towards  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  which  was  on  the  right,  as  we  were 
crossing  obliquely  the  long  slope,  which  was  to 
conduct  us  to  Mount  Maudit,  the  snow  suddenly  gave 
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AVA-  way  beneath  our  feet,  beginning  &t  the  head  of  the 
LANCHES  iine^  and  carried  us  all  down  the  slope  to  our  left. 
^^'V**^  I  was  thrown  instantly  off  my  feet,  but  was  still  on 
my  knees,  and  endeavouring  to  regain  my  footing, 
when,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  snow  on  our  right, 
which  was  of  course  above  us,  rushed  into  the  gap 
thus  suddenly  made,  and  completed  the  catastrophe^ 
by  burying  us  all  at  once  in  its  mass,  and  hurrying 
us  downwards  towards  two  crevasses  about  a  furlong 
below  us,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  our  march. 
The  accumulation  of  snow  instantly  threw  me  back- 
wards, and  I  was  carried  down  in  spite  of  all  my 
struggles.  In  less  than  a  minute  I  emerged,  partly 
/rom  my  own  exertions,  and  partly  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  felling  mass  had  subsided  firom  its  own 
friction.  I  was  obliged  to  resisn  my  pole  in  the 
struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my  hand  :  a  short 
time  afterwards  I  found  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
crevasse.  At  the  moment  of  my  emerging,  I  was  so 
fur  firom  being  alive  to  the  danger  of  our  situations 
that,  on  seeing  my  two  companions  at  some  distance 
below  me,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  and  sitting  mo- 
tionless and  silent,  a  jest  was  rising  to  my  lips,  till  a 
second  glance  shewed  me,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Mathieu  Balmat,  they  were  the  only  remnants  of  the 
party  visible.  Two  more,  however,  being  those  in 
the  interval  between  myself  and  the  rear  of  the  party, 
having  quickly  re-appeared,  I  was  still  inclined  to 
treat  the  affair  rather  as  a  perplexing,  though  ludi- 
crous delay,  in  having  sent  us  down  so  many  hundred 
feet  lower,  than  in  the  lisht  of  a  serious  accident, 
when  Mathieu  Balmat  cried  out  that  some  of  the  party 
were  lost,  and  pointed  to  the  crevasse,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  our  notice,  into  which,  he  said,  they 
had  fallen.  A  nearer  view  convinced  us  all  of  the  sad 
truth.  The  three  front  guides  being  where  the  slope 
was  somewhat  steeper,  had  been  carried  down  with 
greater  rapidity  and  to  a  greater  distance,  and  had 
thus  been  carried  into  the  crevasse,  with  an  immense 
mass  of  snow  upon  them,  which  rose  nearly  to  the 
brink.  Balmat,  who  was  fourth  in  the  line,  being  a 
man  of  great  muscular  strength,  as  well  as  presence 
of  mind,  had  suddenly  thrust  his  pole  into  the  firm 
snow  beneath,  when  he  felt  himself  going,  which 
certainly  checked,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  his 
fall.  Our  two  hindermost  guides  were  also  missing, 
but  we  were  soon  gladdened  by  seeing  them  make  their 
appearance,  and  cheered  them  with  loud  and  repeated 
hurrahs.  One  of  these  had  been  carried  into  the  cre- 
vasse, where  it  was  very  narrow,  and  had  been  thrown 
with  some  violence  against  the  opposite  brink.  He 
contrived  to  scramble  out  without  assistance,  at  the 
expense  of  a  trifling  cut  on  the  chin.  The  other  had 
been  dragged  out  by  his  qompanions,  quite  senseless 
and  nearly  black  from  the  weight  of  snow  which  had 
been  upon  him.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  reco- 
vered. It  was  long  before  we  could  convince  our- 
selves that  the  others  were  past  hope,  and  we  exhausted 
ourselves  fruitlessly  for  some  time,  in  fathoming  the 
loose  snow  with  our  poles.  When  the  sad  truth 
burst  upon  us,  our  feelings  may  perhaps  be  con- 
ceived, but  cannot  be  expressed.'  Such  is  Mr. 
Domford's  account  of  this  calamitous  adventure.  The 
survivors  did  not  pursue  the  attempt,  but  after  every 
endeavour,  although  fruitless,  to  recover  their  lost 
companions,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned 
to  Chamounix. 
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AVALE,  Fr.  Avalier,  to  let,  put,  lay,  cast,  fell  down ; 
to  let  fall  down.  Co^rave.  Barb.  Latin,  Avallare  : 
which,  according  to  Menage,  is  from  ad  and  vallis,  a 
valley ;  as  Montet  is  formed  from  Mons,  Montis.  But  in 
the  German,  we  have  Fallen;  in  the  Dutch,  Fallen;  in 
.the  A.  S.  Feallan,  JfeaUan,  to  faU.  And  Skinner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  French,  Avaller,  is  of  German  origin. 
Ilk  ttuaikd  hjs  helme,  and  to  conseile  droiee. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  97. 
The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat. 
'   He  n'old  avmien  neither  hood  ne  hat. 

Chaucer,    Tike  Miiier^M  prologue,  v.  i.  p.  123. 
Iht  bent  mone  isith  her  hames  pale 
Satumos  and  Jone,  in  Cancro  ioyned  were 
That  such  a  raine  firom  heuen  gan  auaiie 
That  enery  maner  woman  that  was'  Uiere 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  rery  feere. 

Jd.     Troibu  mnd  Creseide,  book  iU.  fo.  170.  c.  i. 
Whan  the!  this  stranse  ressell  ^gfa 
Com  in,  and  hath  his  saile  aualed. 
The  towne  thereof  hath  spoke  and  taled. 

Gower,     Con.  Am.  book  yiiL 

All  suddenly  her  fresh  and  rosen  hue 

Full  ofte-time  gan  changen  and  renew. 

An  hundred  sithes  in  a  little  space. 

For  now,  the  bloode  from  her  goodly  face 

Unto  her  heart  unwarely  gan  wale : 

And  therewithal  she  waz^  dead  and  pale. 

Lydgate't  Troy,  in  Ellis,  t.  L 

And  often  it  hathe  befidlen,  that  sQme  of  the  Jewes  han  gon 
up  the  Mountaynes,  and  avaled  down  to  the  raleyes :  but  grct 
nombre  of  folk  ne  may  not  do  so.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 

They  thither  marcht :  but  when  they  come  in  sight. 
And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avail. 
They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night 

Spenser^e  Fairie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  ix,  s.  10. 

AVANCE,  AvAUNT/  see  Advance. 

AVANTAGE,  see  Advantage. 

AVANTURINE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  common 
quartz,  containing  a  numher  of  minute  fissures,  or  some- 
times crystals  of  mica.  These  lie  in  parallel,  or  nearly 
parallel  planes  :  so  that  when  the  stone  is  cut  into  a 
doubly  convex  figure,  the  imaginary  plane  of  jim(?tion 
of  the  two  spherical  segments  being  parallel  to  the 
planes  in  which  the  fissures  lie,  a  play  of  light  is 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  stone.'  The  most 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  foimd  in  Spain,  and  are 
sometimes  used  as  ornaments  in  rings  or  brooches. 

AVARESj  one  of  the  predatory  tribes,  northward 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  made  great  ravages  in  the  East- 
em  Empire.  There  is  still,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kdi- 
jti,  in  Lezgistdn,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  a  tribe  called  Aor  or  Avar,  which  signifies 
man,  in  th^  ancient  Scythian  language,  and  their 
country  is  called  Khun-zag,  or  abode  of  the  Khuns, 
in  Georgian.  The  language  of  this  people  is  a  pecu- 
liar one,  hut  has  an  affinity  with  several  others  used 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  are  a  courageous 
warlike  people  5  and  their  chief,  the  Avar  Khdn  is 
much  courted  by  the  Russians.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Lieut.-General,  with  a  pension  of  10^000 
•silver  rubles  (ififtOOO.)  in  I8O7.  He  can  brmg  20,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  his  dependant  khan  10,000 
jnore.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  Avars  may  be 
the  same  tribe  as  that  mentioned  above,  whose  gigan^ 
tic  stature  and  ferocious  manners  are  so  feehngly 
described  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  They  forced 
their  way  through  the  Slavonian  and  Greek  territo- 
ries, to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  they  ap, 
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AVARES.  peared  for  the  flr«t  time,  a.  d.  560.  They  establnfaed 
AVARICE.  *^*"^'*^^®*  ^  Sirmium,  and  in  the  Upper  Hungary ; 
,  but  their  riches,  the  splendid  court  of  their  princes, 
and  their  alliance  with  Thassilo,  chief  of  the  Bali, 
alarmed  Charlemagne,  and  in  a.  d.  80S,  he  attacked 
them  in  person,  and  droTe  them  out  of  their  posses- 
sions. Some  of  them  were  removed  into  Carinthia, 
and  others  dispersed  through  the  countries  then  newly 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  They  have  been 
also  conjectared  to  be  the  Aorsi,  or  Adorsi,  of  Strabo. 
(Strabo.  Pliny,  iv.  vi.  Romntel's  Caucas.  Region, 
Klaprpth's  fteiie  tit  K^tukasui,  ii.) 

A^VARICE,  ^.      AwfriUm,  Avartui  from  Aveo, 

AvARi^cFDrs,  latere,    to  coTtt  or  desire.    Of 

AvABi'ciocsLY,      ^unsettled  etymology. 
AvARi^ciovsNE88^  |    Covetousness,  grcediness,  cagcr 
A^ABOus.  ^  desire  $  stioginess,  niggardliness. 

Avariccy  after  the  description  of  Seint  AugnAiiie,  is  a  likeroos- 
nease  in  herte  to  have  etthfy  thhiges.  Som  other  folk  aayn,  that 
avarice  is  for  to  pttnchMe  many  erlftily  thingcs,  mud  -nothing  to 
yofc  to  hem  that  han  nede.  Sothly,  this  avarice  b  a  sinne  that  is 
fill  dampnable,  for  all  holy  wtit  caneth  it,  and  speketh  ayenst  it, 
for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist;  for  it  berev«th  him  the  love  that 
men  to  him  owen,  and  toumeth  it  backward  ^yemaL  all  reson,  and 
maketh  that  the  avariciaut  man  hath  more  hope  in  his  catel  than 
in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  obaervaace  in  kepiag  of  his  tresour, 
than  he  dotli  in  the  service  of  Jesu  Crist.  And,  therefore,  sayth 
Scint  Paul — ^Hiat  an  evaridaut  man  is  the  thraldome  of  idolatrie. 
Chaucer,     The  Persones  Taie,  v.  ii.  p.  350. 

But  auarice  netheles,  » 

If  he  naie  getten  his  encrees 

Of  goldc,  that  woldc  he  seme  and  kepc* 

For  he  taketh  of  nought  else  kepe, 

But  for  to  fylle  his  bagges  latgp. 

Gttwer.     Con,  Am,  bOok  r. 
Let  all  cotietoils  and  auaritiout  people  know,  that  neuer  among 
noble  men  was  gottea  good  reaowMe  with  spreading  a)m«ade«f  ill 
gotten  goods.  Goiden  Bo9k. 

But  father  I  herde  you  aey, 

How  the  auarcHs  hnth  yet  some  wey 
*"  "Wherof  he  maie  be  glad.    For  hoe 

Mue,  whan  hym  list,  his  tresure  see. 

And  gnpt,  and  feleU  aB  ahooie. 

Garner^    Con,  dm,  book  r, 

Aren  none  hardar  ne  hongryonr,  ^an  men  of  ho!y  cfaisciie 
Aneromte  aad  y vde  willed  wattse  thei  bea  annased 
And  oakynde  to  hur  Ic^mie. 

rAe  Vision  ^fPHrs  PAmiAnmni,  p.  22. 
And  greedy  avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
Vpon  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold ; 
Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side. 
With  predous  metall,  fiA  as  Hiey  mig^t  hold. 
And  in  hia  lap  au  heapc  of  ooine  he  told. 

Sp«nter*sJ!iatrieQmeeme,hodkl.cit.%i7^ 
Kow,  as  all  virtaes  keep  the  middle  fine. 
Yet  somewhat  more  to  one  enreme  laclhic^ 
Such  was  her  aoul  $  abhorriag  rnvmite, 
Bomtteons,  hat,  almost  liounteons  to  a  vice 

J>rfden*9  Skonora, 

"l^ut  why  til  ihh  Hi  avarice  r    1  have  none.** 
I  wish  you  Joy,  Sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone, 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour. 
As  wild  and  mad?    Ite  wMnrfoe  of  power t 

Pope,    Imiiatiam  of  Bormsd* 

AvUrice  is  tte  pattlon  of  iBferior  natures :  money  the  pay  (X 
|he  common  herd.   ^oUUmiih,  on  Oke  maHe  ^fPoUie  LmnUng^ 

Your  avarioioui  money-gtfttiog  nan  la  geaerally  a  character  of 
wonderful  disevetioa.  ffortky't  Semwtt. 

•*  Sl^l  howovef,*'  said  Asem,  <'the  faihabitaats  most  "be  happy; 
•aoh  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor  awnidoutfy  endea- 
vours to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessaiy  for  fate  own  adbalstetree  : 
each  has  therefore  Icison;  for  pi^tog  those,  that  itand  in  neefl 
or  CompamiOJL"  Goldsmith**  Essays. 


A  V  A 

AVAST;  when  used  by  seamen,  always  precedes   AV.vsr. 
some  orders,  or  some  conversation.     It  answers  the        — 
same  purpose  aa — Harkye,  list,  attend,  take  heed,  ^Vatai 
hold.    Like  the  Ital.  Avacd,  I  think  it  means — be  ^"*^Nr^ 
attentive,  be  on  the  watch,  i.  e.  Awake.  Toofce,  ii.  36«. 

AVATAR ;  in  Bind^  Mythology ,  an  incarnation  of 
the  Deity.  Such  descents  in  a  human  form  are  be* 
lieved  by  the  Mindiks  to  have  occurred  without  number; 
but  ten  are  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  fbm*  of  them 
are  the  subjects  of  Pur&nas,  or  sacred  poems.  These 
ten  are  incarnations  of  Vishn^,  the  Supreme  God,  in 
his  character  of  preserver.  Nine  of  them  are  belieTed 
to  be  past,  and  die  tenth  »  yet  to  come. 

The  first  is  the  MaUya  Avat&r,  or  descent  of  the 
deity  in  the  form  of  Vifah.  Of  what  species  this  fish 
was,  the  sages  have  not  determined;  but  Vishnu's 
object  was  the  recovery  of  the  holy  Vedas  fraok  the 
ocean,  in  which  they  remuned  afler  one  of  the 
periodical  dissolutions  of  the  universe. 

The  second  is  the  Kachyapa,  or  Kurma  Avat&r,  in 
which  the  same  god  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  tor- 
toise, in  order  to  sustain  "and  give  stability  to  the 
newly  created  earth. 

The  third  is  the  Vardha  Avatdr,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  ftoar  and  plunging  into  the  waters 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  earth,  in  one  of  its 
periodical  destructions,  fixed  his  tusks  in  it  and  drew 
It  up. 

"Hie  fourth  is  the  Nara-sing^ha,  or  mcm-Uan  Avatir. 
Kas^yapa,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Dak^ui,  the  first 
created  man,  had  two  wives,  whose  characters,  to 
judge  from  their  children,  were  very  ditferent,  for 
one  produced  the  gods  and  the  other  tiie  giants. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  Hirany&ksha  and  Hiranya- 
kas^pu,  who  it  seems  stole  a  march  on  Brahmk,  and 
almost  compelled  him,  by  dint  of  their  austerities, 
to  grant  what  he  had  no  mind  to  give  them — ^immor- 
tality. Their  strength  was  already  quite  terrific,  so 
that  to  give  it  an  endless  duration  was  more  than  the 
god  thought  prudent.  However,  he  could  not  resist 
the  claim  of  austerities  practised  for  some  thousands 
of  years,  and,  therefore^  to  release  himself  from  this 
dilemma,  he  engaged  that  no  ordinary  being  should 
destroy  them ;  and  that  they  should  not  die  either  by 
day  or  by  night,  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  by  fire,  by 
water,  or  by  the  sword.  Satisfied  with  this  assur- 
ance, they  imnaediately  began  to  shew  how  well 
they  understood  the  value  of  their  powers,  €hey  con- 
quered the  whole  earth  in  a  trice,  and  then  de- 
throned ladra,  king  of  heaven.  He  immecfiately 
carried  his  complaint  to  Brahmk,  who  very  coolly 
answered  that  he  could  take  no  part  against  those 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  a  blessing:  but  that 
perhaps  Vishnti  would.  This  latter  dei^  kindly 
tmdertook  to  settle  the  business,  and  restore  In<fra  to 
his  kin^om.  To  efifect  that  piu>pose  he  assumed  a 
mixed  form,  hsdf  man  and  half  lion,  concealed  him- 
self in  a  oolumn  in  Hiranya-k«s1pu*6  palace,  and, 
when  that  gigantic  monster  struck  the  column,  in  a 
fit  of  n^  and  profaneness,  out  started  Nera-siqgTia, 
seised  the  giant  by  his  thigh  and  ripped  hira  up  in  an 
instant,  "niis  was  certainly  the  action  neither  of  fire, 
water,  nor  the  sword ;  it  was  certainly  not  done  by 
4inv  ordinal^  being ;  neither  was  It  done  by  day  or 
•night,  for  it  was  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  also 
under  the  eaves,  and  consequently  lietween  earth  and 
heaven.    Thus  was  Brahmk's  promise  fulfilled.    How 
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AVmiL  tbe  other  wordiy  Hiranyfiksha,  or  Gold-eye,  was 
w-^,— ^  killed  we  are  not  told  5  but  Visbnti  consoled  Pral- 
bida,  Hiranyft-kas^pu-s  pious  son^  by  assuring  bim* 
that  bis  ibtber  would  ascend  into  beaven. 

The  fiftb,  or  Vdmana  inearnation,  was  occasioned 
by  tbe  same  famfly.  PraUilLd^ha  bad  a  very  audacious 
son,  named  Bali,  who  darinely  made  offerings  to 
bimaelf,  and  performed  the  asVa-m^d^a,  or  sacriikfl 
of  a  borse  so  often,  that  scarcely  any  thing  could  be 
refused  to  bim,  and  he  demanded  the  throne  of  hei^ 
▼en.  Visbnti,  haTing  been  applied  to  fbr  relief  against 
this  troublesome  giant,  conveyed  himself  into  the  body 
of  Aditi,  tbe  wife  of  Kas^ypa,  tbe  grandfather  of  the 
giants,  and  was  bom  a  dwarf— -Vftmana.  His  dimi- 
nutive size  charmed  the  tyrant  BoH,  who,  to  gratify 
bim,  promised  to  give  whatever  he  should  ask.  He 
modestly  demanded  as  much  land  as  eould  be  mea- 
sured by  three  steps  :  and,  pladng  one;  foot  on  earth 
and  another  on  heaven,  out  started  a  third  from 
his  belly,  fbr  which  be  demanded  a  resting-place ) 
tbe  king's  head  was  tbe  only  one  that  could  be 
fenod,  and  to  make  up  matters  with  the  god,  whose 
power  was  now  indisputable,  Bali  consented  to  go 
down  to  P&tiila,  or  bell,  on  a  promise  of  Vishntl's 
protection.  Thus  did  a  dwarf  repress  the  turbulance 
of  a  giant. 

In  the  sixth,  or  Parasfi-Rdma  Avot&t,  Vishnd  came 
into  tbe  world,  as  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  a  descendant 
of  the  sage  B'brigu,  in  order  to  chastise  the  military 
caste,  or  Ksbatriyas,  whose  insolence  and  disorder 
bad  become  insufferable.  One  of  them,  a  king,  named 
Aijuna,  took  a  fbncy  to  a  marvellous  cow,  named 
K^.ma-d^h^nu,  the  property  of  Jamadagni,  and  at- 
tacking her  possessor  with  a  large  army,  routed  and 
slew  him.  R4nia,  the  son  of  this  luckless  sage,  de* 
termined  to  avenge  bis  father's  death,  and  going  to 
KaH&sa  (or  Olympus),  knocked  down  Siva's  porters, 
who  refused  admittance  to  him,  presented  himself  to 
the  god,  and  received  from  him  a  paras'u,  or  weapon; 
with  which  he  slew  Arjnna.  These  incaraations  all 
took  place  in  tbe  Satya  Yuga,  or  Golden  Age ;  the 
remainder  are  more  modem. 

The  seventh,  or  Rdma-chandra  Avatdr,  was  Vish- 
nu's descent  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  another  giant 
Ji^ymam,  who  reigned  in  Lankk,  or  Ceylon,  and  car- 
ried off  Sit^,  tbe  wife  of  Bima,  in  bis  absence  from 
home.  Their  contests  and  tbe  final  victory  of  RAma 
are  tbe  subject  of  the  celebrated  epic  poem  called  the 
R^mdyana. 

Pralamba,  and  other  troublesome  giants,  who,  it 
TOwars,  were  hot  confined  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Hmdii  mythology,  made  an  eighth  incamiition  re- 
quisite, and  Vishnii  again  descended  in  the  form  of 
£ala-Rdma.  This  took  place  in  the  Dwdpar,  or 
Brazen  Age,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  period  of 
somctbing  like  genuine- history. 

BuMha,  tbe  ninth,  overcame  the  giants,  bis  ad- 
versaries, by  a  very  singular  artifice  $  be  produced, 
by  bis  preaching,  an  universal  scepticism,  so  that 
the  gods,  no  longer  compelled  to  grant  prayers,  had 
no  diffieidty  ia  ridding  the  worid  of  its  scoufges — 
these  mU-poiwerfid  giaaU. 

The  Kedki,  or  tenth  Avaldr,  is  yet  to  come.  He 
will  be  tbe  son  of  a  Btibmaa,  and  be  bom  m  the 
city  of  SanbOiala  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Kali  Yuga,  or 
In»a  age.  He  will  appear,  say  the  Br&bmans,  movnt- 
ad,  like  a  crowned  conc^ueror^  on  a  white  steed,  with 


a  cimeter  blazing  like  a  comet,  to  mow  down  all  his  AVATAIL 

fees  — 

**^*'*  AUBIGNY 

Plates  firom  Indian  drawings  of  the  ineamations  of  ^ 
Vishnti  were  first  given  by  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his 
Chma  Blmtraia,  in  1667  :  but  they  were  procured  00 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  differ  in  some  respects 
from  the  above  account.  They  are  to  be  found  also 
in  BaldiBUS,  (Churehiirs  coUection)  whence  they  were 
oopied  in  Mr. Maurice's  Indian  jlnkquities,  Baldieuss 
book  was  originally  published  in  1672.  (Those  whq 
wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject  will  find  it  in 
Ward's  View  of  Hindjoo  Literature,  i.3.  ii.911..  GU4*s 
Gcvinda,  quoted  in  J»,  Re$,  ii.  119.  ^ffin  Mber^,  ii, 
496,  8vo.  Roger  Porte  Outerie,  ii.  3.  p.  15B.  357. 
Nidiamp's  Get,  Indische  MiMBUnugesd^khie,  1740.  p. 
87.) 
>   AVATSCHA,  see  Avacha. 

AVAUNT,  see  Advance. 

AUBAINE,  a  right  assumed  by  the  kings  of  France 
to  inherit  the  property  of  all  foreigners,  who  die 
within  their  dominions.  This  confiscation  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  extends  to  all,  except  natives  of  Scot* 
land,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  who  are 
considered  as  natives  of  the  kingdom. 
.  AUBS,  a  river  in  France,  which  gives  its  name  to 
a  department.  It  rises  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  in  Burgundy,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Mar- 
siUy.  Another  river  of  France  of  the  same  name  tra- 
verses Picardy  and  Champagne,  and  falls  into  the 
Oise. 

AuBB,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Marue,  on  Hie  east  by 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  Cot^  d'Or,  on  the  west  by  the 
Yonne,  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  It  comprehends  part 
of  the  south  of  Champagne  and  a  small  part  of  Bur- 
gundy. Troves  is  the  capital,  and  tbe  department  is 
dfvided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Troves,  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  Nogent-sur-Seine,  Arcis-sur^Auoe,  anTl 
Bar-sur-Seine.  The  soil  is  chalky  and  produces  good 
wine.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  good,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs,  glass, 
paper,  and  leather.  It  contains  1,196,370  square 
acres,  and  its  population  consisted  of  238,819  persons 
in  1815. 

AUBENAS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  lower 
Vivarais,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche.  particularly  noted  for  a  manufactory  of 
cloth  and  silk,  whieb  together  with  all  kinds  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, neckclothSj  chints,  and  other  stuffs,  are 
made  here  in  great  quantities:  the  dyed  cloths  of 
Aiibenas  are  iu  considerable  repute.  The  population 
is  somewhat  more  than  3300.  N.  lat.  44^  32',  £» 
long.  5^  S2f,  135  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Paris. 

AUBIGNY,  or  Avigky,  a  town  of  France  in  Berry, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  arrondissement  of 
Sancerre,  on  the  river*  Nesse,  and  14  leagues  S.  £.  of 
Orieans;  long.  £.  d""  31^  lat.  N.  47°  ^.  Poputpiion 
S550.  ^lanu&etures,.  woollens,  thread,  linen,  waai^ 
glass,  and  leather.    It  has  also  extensive  dye-houses. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  the  year  1422^  graated 
the  territory  of  Aubigny-sur-Nesse  to  John  Stuart,  the 
third  lord  Damley,  in  consideration  of  the  great  and 
eonunendable  services  done  by  him  in  the  wars*  John 
Stuart  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Uerriags  in  1428: 
and  in  1672,  on  the  |leath  of  Charles  Stuart^  siath 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  without  issue,  the 
territory  reverted  to  the  crown.  Charles  II.  prevailed  on 
o2 
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AUBIGNY  Louis  XIV.  to  grant  this  territory  to  the  Dutchess  of 
~r  Portsmouth,  with  remainder  to  her  son  the  Duke 
BOURNE.  ^^  Richmond  and  his  heirs  male  -,  '  at  the  same  time 
t  .  ^^  J  erecting  it  into  a  Duchy  and  Peerage  of  France.  This 
^^^^  title  was  confirmed  by  patent,  and  properly  registered 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1777. 

AUBLETIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monogynia;  generic  character^ 
calyx  of  five  leaves ;  corolla  of  five  petals.  Capsule 
echinate,  many  celled.  An  American  genus« 

AUBONNE,  the  name  of  a  government,  of  a  town^ 
and  of  a  barony  converted  into  a  village  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaudj  in  Switzerland,  about  eleven  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Lausanne.  The  town,  which  is  situate  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  bearing  the  same  name,  has  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  with  a  castle  at  one  end,  conunanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Long.  6°  23'  E.  Lat.  46°  SC/  N. 

AUBURN,  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Hall,  Abron.  The  first  folio  (p.  36.)  Ttoo  Gentlemen  cf 
Verona,  reads  Abume.  In  Coriolanus,  (fo.  12.)  Abram 
perhaps  is  for  Abron.  And  the  word  probably  is  merely 
A  bron,  i.  e.  brown,  the  past  participle  of  to  bren  or 
brin,  to  bum. 

Cholerike  is  liote  and  dry,  ia  whome  the  iyre  bath  preeminence, 
and  is  discerned  by  tbese  sygnes  foHowinge. 

Heare  black  or  dark  ahume  cuiled. 

Sir  Thonuu  Eiyot.     Cattel  of  Helth. 


He's  white  hair'd, 


Not  wanton  white,  bnt  such  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  abron,  tough,  and  nimble  set. 
Which  shows  an  active  soul. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  Two  Noble  JGntmen. 

These  carious  locks  so  aptly  twin'd, 
AVhose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
'Will  change  their  auium  hue  and  grow 
White,  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

Carew»    Persuasions  to  Love* 

•-  Late  traraling  along,  in  London  way, 

Mee  met,  as  seem'd  by  his  disguis'd  array, 
A  lustie  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  ahron  locks  was  fiurly  furnished. 

UalL    ifo/<re  r.  book  IT. 

Her  hure  is  ahwme,  mine  is  perfect  yellow. 

Skahspeare,     The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

We  bane  beene  call'd  so  of  many,  not  that  our  heads  are  some 
•browne,  some  blacke,  some  abram,  some  bald. 

Shahspeare.     Coriolanus,  fo.  12. 

For  him  she  dress'd.    For  him  with  female  care 
Shecomb'd,  and  set  in  curls,  her  auburn  hair. 

Dry  den*  s  Fables. 

And  not  a  vear  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 

Some  voutLful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 

A  tooth  or  auburn  lock.  Cowper's  Poeme. 

Close  to  her  side,  in  radiant  arms,  a  youth, 
Wlio  like  a  brother  of  the  Graces  moves. 
His  head  uncas'd,  discovers  aulmrn  locks 
Curl*d  thick,  not  flowing. 

Glover's  Leonidas,  book  it. 

AUBOURNE,  Auburn  or  Alboubnb,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  a  vicarage  valued  in  the  Kings  books  at 
«^6.  6*.  3d.  Patron,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  MichaeL  Population  in  1811,  1^0. 
Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  7*.  7d.  «^1535.  12*.  ll^d. 
6j^  miles  N.  £.  from  Marlborough.  King  John  had  a 
hunting  seat  in  Auboume  Chase,  part  of  which  man- 
sion still  exists  in  a  farm  house.  Charles  I.  was  de- 
feated here  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1643.  In  Sep- 
tember 1760,  72  houses  in  the  village  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire. . 


AuBouRifiB,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  discfaai^ged      AU> 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King  s  books  at  £7*  13*.  lOd.  BOURNi 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.    Population  in  1811,  /^ucTIO> 

309.    Poor's  rates  in   1803,  at  If.  3rf.  in  the  pounds  v J. 

^^372*.  6d.     81  S.W.  from  Lincoln.  "^ 

AUCH,  or  AuscH,  a  city  of  France,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Gascony,  now  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  16  leagues  West  of  Toulouse.  Long.  E. 
O**  39',  lat.  N.  43°  38^  The  river  Gers  runs  through 
it.  Its  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  producing  the 
pear  called  bon  chritien.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  build- 
ing. Manufactories,  tanning,  serge  and  the  coarse 
woollens  called  barat,    Popub&tion  8800. . 

AUCKLAND,  Bishop,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  a  curacy,  not  in  charge.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 
Population  in  1801,  1961.  Poor's  rates  in  1803, 
£lSS7.  12*.  U.  10^  miles  S.  W.  from  Durham, 
and  257  N.  W.  from  London.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  Here  is  a  free  grammar  school,  and  here 
the  petty  Sessions  are  holden. 

Bishop  Auckland  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Bishop  Beck  was  the  first  who  built  a  palace 
here  in  1283.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sir 
Arthur  Haselrigge  destroyed  it,  and  built  a  magni- 
ficent house  with  the  materials.  Bishop  Cosins,  after 
the  restoration,  began  the  present  palace,  which  has 
since  been  added  to  at  dififerent  times^  and  is  a  grand 
though  irregular  building. 

Auckland,  St.  Andrew,  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  a  chapel  not  in  charge.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Population  in  1801,  121.  Poor's 
rates,  at  2*.  6d.  in  the  pound  in  1803,  j^l58.  12*.  ed. 
The  church  was  made  collegiate  by  Bishop  Beck. 
^  mile  S.  E.  from  Bishop  Auckland. 

A'UCTION,      ^      Augw,  auctum.   Gr.  Av^w,     I 

A^ucTioNARY,     >  increase.    Audio,  an   increasing. 

Auction'ber.  J  Auction  is  implied  to  a  mode  of 
sale,  in  which  each  succeeding  bidder,  increases,  adds 
to,  makes  greater,  the  price  offered  by  the  preceding. 

'  It  tras  written  by  an  Oxonian  then  lately  deoeaaed,  who  is  not 
named,  and  published  by  the  Univernt^  printer,  who  aabacribing 
his  own  name  Joieph  Barnes  to  the  said  dedication,  has  made  it 
pass  among  om*  auctioneers,  and  other  superficial  inspecton,  for  a 
treaUse  of  the  said  printer's  writing. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  SaUgh. 

And  much  more  honest,  to  be  hir'd,  and  stand 
With  auetionary  hammer  in  thy  liand. 
Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
For  Uie  sold  household  stuff,  or  picture's  price ; 

Dryden.     Juvenal,  sat.  7. 

Its  owner  was  a  favourer  of  the  royal  cause ;  and  Cromwell,  in 
revenge,  tore  it  in  pieces,  setting  every  thing  to  auction,  that 
could  be  severed  from  the  walls. 

Gilpin*s  Tour  to  the  Lakes, 

Such  is  the  sale  by  auction ;  where  the  price  is  not  fixed  by  the 
seller,  but  by  the  best  bidder,  who  is  the  purchaser.  The  Romans 
call  it  auetio,  probably  because  every  successive  bidder  (auget) 
increases,  or  raiaes  the  price.  Beattie's  Moral  Science, 

EsUtes  are  landscapes,  gas'd  upon  awhile. 
Then  advertis'd,  and  auctioneered  away. 

Cowper's  Poems,     The  Gartfm,  book  iiL  p.  101. 

•  Auction.  In  sales  by  auction,  a  bidding  is  an  offer 
made  by  the  bidder  to  the  auctioneer,  who  is,  for  this 
purpose,  the  agent  of  the  seller,  and  who  testifies  his 
assent  to  it,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  accept  it,  on  behalf  of 
his  principal,  by  knocking  down  his  hammer.  No 
contract  is  complete  without  the  assent  of  both  parties ; 
and  consequently  a  bidder  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
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ArcnOK.  bidding,  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  is  down.  The 
usual  mode  of  conducting  auctions  is^  as  the  name 
denotes^  by  a  succession  of  bidders  advancing  in  their 
J  offers,  until  some  one  is  accepted.  The  same  legal 
principles,  however,  apply  to  any  other  modes  of 
public  sale — as,  for  instance,  what  is  termed  a  Dutch 
auction,  where  the  auctioneer  commences  by  naming 
a  high  price,  and  gradually  reduces  it,  until  some 
person  closes  with  his  offer. 

The  civil  law  held  private  biddings,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  seller,  to  be  fraudulent ;  (see  Huber,  Pratect- 
ionet,  xviii.  2.  7)  and  this  principle  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country,  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  inclination  to 
adopt  the  maxims  of  the 'civil  code  is  well  known; 
but  the  legislature  seems  decidedly  to  recognise  the 
practice,  by  exempting  such  private  biddings  from  the 
duty  imposed  on  soles  by  auction.  It  seems,  how- 
eyer,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  an  able  and  eminent  writer, 
(Sogden,  Law  of  Fenders  and  Purchasers,)  to  be  clearly 
settled,  that  a  sale  cannot  be  supported  where  the  pur« 
chaser  was  the  only  real  bidder,  and  public  notice  was 
not  given  of  the  owners  intention  .to  bid  ;  but  that 
public  notice  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  sale, 
if  there  be  a  contest  between  one  or  more  real  bidders. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  such  sales  being  valid  or  in- 
valid, as  against  the  purchaser  only.  M  against  the 
vendor  there  is  no  equity  to  prevent  their  being 
binding. 

The  Audio  of  the  Romans,  whence  we  have 
adopted  the  name  and  usage,  was  conducted  much  as 
our  own  are  now.  There  was,  moreover,  the  addi- 
tional solemnity  of  a  magistrate's  presence,  by  whom 
the  best  bidder  was  publicly  declared.  Tlie  auctio- 
neer was  called  Aucior;  and  the  term  auctoritas 
denoted  the  right  of  property  which  the  sale  vested  in 
the  purchaser.  It  is  wdl  known  that  a  spear  was  set 
op  in  the  Forum  as  the  sign  of  an  auction,  whence  the 
phrase  sub  hasid  venire ;  (literally,  to  be  sold  under 
the  spear)  to  denote  a  sale  by  auction. 

AUCUBA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  containing 
one  species,  a  native  of  Japan. 

AUDA'CIOUS,     "\     Audax,  daring,  from  Audeo, 

Auda'^ciously,        fl    dare :    of  unsettled  etymo- 

AtTBA^ciousNESs,    Hogy. 

AuDA^ciTY.  J     Daring,  confident,  high-spi- 

rited, fearless,  bold,  shameless,  impudent. 

Bat  in  that,  tliat  we  be  experymented  the  one  in  the  sea  and  the 
other  by  lande,  yt  maketh  euery  of  rs  for  bis  parte  more  bolde  & 
ndaeyi0tu,  in  that  thing,  wherein  we  haue  most  ezperyece. 

Nicofs  Thucy Hides,  book  ii.  fo.  68.  c.  1 

My  Lord  (quoth  he)  I  will  not  reprehend 
The  earnest  zeale  of  this  audacious  speech. 
From  courage  sprong,  which  seld  is  close  ipend 
In  swelling  stomacke  without  violent  breach. 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  book  x. 

The  pope  and  his  sedare  sorte  vsurpe  a  pawr  and  worship  aboue 
ciyste,  in  that  with  the  most  arrog&t  audacite  thei  dare  after,  in- 
terprete  adde  and  minishe  and  ezpowne  Gods  lawes  and  gospell  at 
tkeir  plesuz«8.  The  Exposicion  of  Daniel  by  Joye, 

Bot  the  gouemour  rebukyng  their  timerous  heartes,  and  femi- 
moe  «vi£aA7te  (whether  he  thought  so  or  no  was  a  queation)  sware 
diatif  no  man  wold  folowe  of  the  nobilitie  he  woulde  dohisdeuoire 
to  itskewe  the  castell  at  the  day.  Half,    Henry  IV. 


Thence  many  a  league 


As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending  rides 

Audacious,  but  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 

A  rast  Tacuitie.  Milton,    Par,  Lost,  book  ii. 


And  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  presumption  of  some  AUD  A- 
nien,  that  dire  so  audaciously  to  introduce  any  whatsoerer  foreign  ClOUS. 
wtods,  be  they  erer  so  strange.  — 

DmnieVs  Defence  of  Rhyme.      AUDIBLE. 


Vonr  reasons  at  dinner  hare  been  shaipe  and  sententious : 
pleasant  widurat  saurrilUty,  witty  without  aflfectation,  audacious 
withont  impndcacy. 

Shahespeare.    Love's  Labour  Lost,  fo.  135. 

'  An  she  that  shall  be  my  wife  must  be  aocompUshed  with  courtly 
and  audacious  ornaments. 

B.  Jonson.    The  Silent  Woman,  fo.  478. 

Anniball  tooke  his  losse  and  dammage  nothing  neere  the  heart,  but 
rather  made  full  reckning,  that  he  had  caught  (as  it  were)  with  a 
bait,  and  fleshed  the  audaciousnesse  of  the  foolehastie  Consul!,  and 
of  the  souldiours  especiaUy.  Holland's  LAvy. 

Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  ciril  business,  so  great  effects, 
as  a  man  may  reasonable  doubt,  that  besides  the  very  daring  and 
earnestness,  and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should  be  some 
secret  binding,  and  stooping  of  other  mens  spirits  to  such  persons. 

Bacon^s  Worhs,  r.  L 

As  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide. 
At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a  shepherd's  side  : 
Conscious  of  his  audacious  deed,  he  flies, 
And  claps  his  quir'iing  tail  between  his  tiiighs. 

Dryden'sVirgiL    JEn.U. 

When  their  emperor  Abderamus  the  second  had  the  audacious^ 
ness  to  make  this  demand  of  me,  instead  of  complying  with  it,  I 
ordered  his  ambassadors  to  be  driven  away  witn  all  imagmable 
ignominy. 

Fielding.    A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,  ^c. 

Perhaps  timidihr  restrains  his  arm  ; 
l¥hen  he  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  free, 
Himself  enslav'd  by  terror  of  the  band, 
Th'audadous  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 

Cowper's  Poems. 

And  he  (Herod)  vainly  hoped,  perhaps,  like  many  other  audacious 
dnners,  that  this  partial  reformation,  thb  halfway  amendment, 
would  avert  the  judgments  with  which  John  probably  threatened 
him.  Porteus„    Lecture  xiv. 

AUDE,  a  river  of  France  in  Languedoc,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  department.  It  rises  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  and  within  4|  miles  of  Narbonne  divides 
Itself  into  two  branches,  the  northern  of  which  pre- 
serves its  name  and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  oi 
Vendres.  The  southern  branch  receives  the  name  of 
Robinet,  and  running  through  the  city  of  Narbonne, 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Sigean.  Both  of  these  lakes 
communicate  with  the  Mediterranean. 

AuDE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  departments  of  the  Herault  and  the  Tarn ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  ',  by  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  to  the  south ;  and  by  that  of 
Arriege  to  the  west.  Its  extent  is  2550  square  miles. 
Its  population  241,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements,  Carcassonne,  Narbonne,  Castelnaudary 
and  Limoux.  Carcassonne  is  its  capital.  In  1803,  it 
paid  in  direct  taxes,  jf  110,000  sterling.  Its  pro- 
ductions are.com,  wine,  olives  and  mulberries.  Its 
manufactures  are  linen,  woollen  and*  silk  stuffs,  paper 
and  leather.    The  canal  of  Languedoc  traverses  it. 

A'UDIBLE,  11.^ 

A^UDiBLE,  adj.  /     Audio,  I- hear. 

A'uDiBLY,  >    That  which  may  be  heard.  Noisy, 

A'Vdience,        I  sounding,  enough  to  be  heard. 

A'UDIENT.  J 

For  surely  for  this  state  of  this  world,  the  ioyes  of  heaueu  are 
bymannes  mouthe  vnspeakeable,  to  mans  eares  not  audible,  to 
mens  heartes  vnoogitable  :  so  fi&rre  furth  excel  thev  all  that  eucr 
men  haue  heard  of,  and  all  that  euer  men  can  speake  of,  and  all 
that  euer  any  man  can  by  natural  possibilitie  think  on. 

Sir  Thos,  More's  Works,  fo.  1259.  c.  1. 
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Al^IBLE.      Vet  had  tliis  MellbeuB  in  his  conseil  many  folk,  that  privety  in 

his  ere  conseiUed  Mm  certain  thing,  and  conseiUed  him  the  contrary 

AUDIT,    ui  general  audienct, 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  o/MeHbeus,  v.  2.  p.  79. 

Bvtivlian  tlus  lady  eomen  was 
To  ttmaiperovr,  ittbiapieaenoey 

She  saide  aloude  in  audience, 

Gower,     €on.  Am,  book  ii. 
^  VinUes  are  sviftUer  carried  to  the  senoe  than  ttudibke  t  as  ap* 
peareth  in  thunder  and  lightning,  flame  and  report  of  a  piece. 

Bacon* g  Works,  vol.  L 
They  in  the  delivery  of  their  message,  the  one  spake  with  a  soft 
and  low  voyce,  prompting  hb  feUow  :   the  other  pronounced  the 
same  word  by  word  after  him,  with  a  Toyce  more  audible  j  con- 
tinuing their  proderoation  (for  such  it  was)  about  half  an  hour. 
The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  Fras.  Drake,  p.  73. 
Whether  Pope  Julius  by  his  bulle,  vtterly  embarred  the  deuinea 
and  embessadours  of  y*  princes,  and  free  citties  of  Germanie  from 
al  audience,  &  disputation  in  the  councel,  or  no,  I  report  me  to 
^ope  Julias  owne  bulle  touching  the  same. 

JeweVs  Defence  of  the  Apologie, 
Don  Quixote  did  prosecnte  his  discourse,  in  such  sort,  and  with 
so  pleasing  terms,  as  he  had  almost  induced  his  audients  to  esteem 
him  to  bee  at  that  time  at  least  exempt  from  his  frenzie. 

Shelton*s  TVans,  Don  Quixote. 
Where  now  he  must  admit,  without  his  leave, 
Him,  who  before  with  all  submission  due, 
Would  have  been  glad  t'atteod,  and  to  prepare 
The  grace  of  audience  with  respective  care. 

Daniel.    History  of  the  Civil  War,  book  ii. 

Zaccheiis  stood.  And  what  if  the  desire  of  more  audiblertess 
riused  htm  to  bis  feet  ?  in  that  smalhiess  of  stature,  it  was  not  fit 
he  shouJd  loose  ought  of  his  height.  It  was  meet  sa  noble  a  pro- 
clamation should  want  no  advantage  of  hearing. 

Jip.  HaiL    Coniempintions. 

— Therefore  the  Omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  hee 
Prtseat),  thus  to  his  Son  smdibly  spake. 

Milton,    Par,  Losi,  book  vii. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd 
Tho'  hareh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  ^igh. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Dryden*M  Fable*, 

But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  Hke  that  which  is  inaea* 
rible  ?  Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  invisible  be  like  a  colour ;  or  a 
x«al  thing  whieh  is  not  mmiible,  be  like  a  sound  ? 

Bp,  Berkley.    Dialogue  1st.  v.  iii.  p.  243. 

The  orator,  tiierefore,  should  so  adapt  himself  to  his  audience, 
as  to  throw  out  somelbiug  which  every  one  of  them,  in  turn,  may 
receive  and  approve  as  conformable  to  his  own  particulair  scnti- 
aients.  Melmotk.    PMny. 

Human  voice  is  air  sent  oot  fhmi  thelnngs,  and  by  the  windpipe 
conveyed  through  tlie  aperture  of  the  Inrynx,  whti«  the  brealli 
operates  upon  Sm  meeibnuMMis  MfB  of  that  aperture,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  distinct  and  mmdibU  sound. 

Beattie.    Hf oral  Science, 

A^UDIT,  V.        •^     Judio,  I  hear. 

A^VDtT,  n.  i     The  verb  is  applied  thas-^ta 

A^uoiToa^  f  hear^  listen  to,  examine,  settle 

A^uoiTOBT,  %,     ^an  account — literally  and  uieta- 

A^UDiToitY,  oc^*.  yphoricaUy. 

A'uDiTRSsa.        J     The  nowisubst  Auditory  to  him 

who  hears,  &c.  and  to  the  place  where  he  hears.    The 

adj.  to  that  which  hears, 

Whaa  at  thegensrall  daie  of  aceompte  ft  audite  to  bee  ntadfe  at 
the  throne  of  God,  il  shal  bee  re(|uired  at  their  haodes  bow  & 
what  thei  haue  taught  to  the  ignoraunt  mulUtude'for  whose  soUes 
tbei  must  aunswer  before  a  rightfuU  iudge,  whom  nO  man  shal  bee 
hable  to  comipte,  bcguyl^,  dcoehie,  &r  escape. 

Udall.  To  the  JentHl  CkriMian  Remder,  Pr^kte  $•  Mmtkem^ 

Who  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ^cn,  and  chast,  and  pore. 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours  f 

Chaucer.     The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v,  L  p.  302, 


And  wt  fdilled  of  loodeaad  reat» 

Whiche  of  this  worlde  we  holden  here,  \ 

With  voide  hondes  shall  appere, 

Toucheode  our  c^re  spirituall, 

Whiche  is  our  chafge  in  speciall,  * 

1  not  what  tliynge  it  male  anount^ 

Upon  tkilke  ende  of  our  accoapte^ 

Whiche  Christ  hym.  aeUe  is  auditotsr, 

Gower.     Con,  Am.  book  V. 

To  thintent  he  might  be  at  more  Ubertye  from  the  people,  he 
enlred  into  a  shippe,  and  spake  out  of  that  as  out  of  a  pulpet,  to 
the  people  standyng  vpon  the  bancke.  For  so  he  myght  be  botli 
better  sene  and  better  heard  of  many,  because  the  sande  of  the 
bancke  and  the  bryncke  of  the  baneke,  made  as  though  it  wen  a 
nnmde  auditory.  Vdall,    Mathew,  (Mp,  13. 

On  the  tother  dai  whanne  agrippa  and  beronyeecamen  with  greet 
desire,  and  entride  into  the  auditorie  with  tribunes  and  the  pd^^ 
cipal  men  of  the  citee,  whanne  featus  bead,  poul  was  brought. 

Wiclif.     Dcdit.  chap.  25. 

Let  it  be  our  care,  to  be  ever  in  a  peg|>etual  posture  of  readiness 
for  that  awful  and  glorious  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr,  when- 
soever it  shall  be ;  and  to  see  that  our  accounts  be  set  right  for 
that  great  audit,  Bp.  HaSCs  Xevelation  ustre9ealed. 

In  vain  shall  this  be  expected  fh>m  onr  younger  years ;  whicli 
the  wise  philosopher  ezdwiee  from  bdng  meet  audHors,  much  lees 
judges  of  true  morali^.  Bp*  HeUVs  Balm  of  GUead» 

Whensoever  we  shall  be  callBd  to  deliver  the  message  of  God  to 
his  people  in  pubKc  auditories,  we  shall  not  Ikil  to  liiy  open  and 
bevnil  the  sins  of  the  time. 

Bp,  Uair*  Holy  Order  of  Mourners  in  Sion, 

But  I  shall  not  expatiate  oo  these  recluse  parts,  only  there  is  one 
special  contrivance  of  the  nerves  ministering  to  this  sense  of  bear- 
ing«,  which  must  not  be  passed  by  ;  and  that  is  the  branches  of  one 
of  the  auditory  nerves  spread  partly  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear, 
partly  to  the  eve,  pardy  to  the  tongue  and  inetnuneots  of  speech,, 
sod  iaoaeulatedwith  the  nerves  to  90  to  tlie  heart  and  breasL 

Derhatn,    Pkysico-Theolagy^ 

Vet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  suek  dSsoonrss 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ease 
Of  what  wns  high  :  such  pleasure  she  reserv'd 
Adam  reladng,  she  sole  auditress. 

Milton,    Ptrr.  Lost,  book  vfii. 

He  delighted  not  to  discourse  of  sublime  mysteries,  (although 
his  deep  wisdom  comprehended  all,)  nor  Of  subtle  speculations 
and  intricate  questions,  such  as  might  anuise  and  perplex,  rather 
than  instruct  and  profit  hia  auditors ;  but  nsnaliy  did  feed  his 
auditors  with  the  most  common  and  useful  truths,  and  that  in  tha 
most  £uniUar  and  intelligible  language. 

Barrow's  Sermons, 

Yet  Galen  most  acutely  shows  you, 

(Consult  his  book  de  partium  usu,) 

That  from  each  ear,  as  he  observes. 

There  creep  two  auditory  nerves. 

Not  to  be  seen  without  a  glass. 

Which  near  the  ospetrosuvt  pass  ; 

Thence  to  the  neck ;  and  moving  thorow  there. 

One  goes  to  this,  and  one  to  t'other  ear. 

Dr.Delany  to  Swift. 

[I]  was  in  every  publick  place  snrrounded  by  a  midtitude  of 
humble  auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  resort  my 
maxims  and  my  jests.  Johnson,    TTie  Rambler, 

At  the  aeoesskiB  of  George  the  first,  [he]  was  made  carl  of 
Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, with  a  grant  to  hia  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  auditor  ship 
of  the  exchequer.  Johnson.    The  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

Fohl  'twae  a  bribe  that  left  it;  hehastoudi'd 
Corruption  \  Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 
Wild  fowl  or  ven'son;  and  his  errand  spesks. 

Cowper^s  Poems. 

Will  make  jour  very  heart  strings  ake 
With  loud  and  everlasting  dack. 
And  beat  your  auditory  drum 
Till  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  grow  dumb. 

Beattie.    The  Wolf  and  Shepherds. 


Aimrr. 
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AUDITA       AUDITA  QUERELA*  a  writ  so  named  from  the 

^U£*     words  with  which  it  «et  out,  feciting  that  the  complaint 

^^^    of  Ihe  party  ag]^«yed  had  been  h^ard,  in  order  to  the 

j^y^_     granting  of  it.    It  was  an  equitable  process  for  the 

BURV.    intent   of  giving  relief  to  defendants  agaauit  whom 

v^»>^^^«^^  judgments  had  been  given>  from  the  consequences  of 

sueh  jadgmentA*  in  consequence  of  matters  occurring 

subsequently,  whereby  execution  ought  to  be.  staid. 

This  writ  is  now  obsol^e,  from  the  modern  practice  of 

the  courts,  of  gnmting  rdief  summarily  on  motion ;  a 

pracdce  which,  it  has  been  said  by  a  late  learaed  judge 

(Ch.  J.  Eyre,  i.  B.  and  P.  428)  will  be  adopted  in  all 

cases  where  a  party  would  hove  been  entitled  to  relief 

hj  audUd  quereid.    The  inves^alion,  therefore,  of  the 

law  on  this  subject  is  important  to  the  legal  student  f 

and  he  will  find  it  fully  and  clearly  expounded  in  the 

la^  Mr.  Seijeant  T^lllliams^s  notes  to  his  edition  of 

Saunders*s  AeporU,  on  the  case  or  Turner  v,  Davies^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  137,  d. 

AUDITOR,  a  penon  originally  iqppokited  by  the 
King  or  by  religious  houses,  to  exasine  and  pass  the 
public  accounts  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  private  ones  of 
the  societies  to  which  an  oifiioer  of  this  description  was 
attached.  At  the  present  day,  in  idl  caihednd  ;and 
collegiate  bodies,  the  accounts  Of  Teceqjts  and  expen- 
diture, of  fines^  recoveries,  and  other  transactions  of 
like  nature,  are  overlooked  and  arranged  set  stated 
periods  called  uudUt,  when  certain  members  of  the 
society  meet,  as  andHon,  to  inspect  and  rc^galate  the 
general  aecmmts.  In  the  state,  the  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  an  officer  of  Ugk  trust :  he  is  to  file  the 
teller's  bifls,  by  whkh  Uiey  chaige  themselve*^  with  all 
the  naonies  received  ;  and  by  warrant  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  he 
draws  all  orders  to  be  signed  by  him  or  them,  for 
issuing  fsfth  aU  monies,  by  virtue  of  Privy  Seals,  which 
an  nevrdsd  m  4iie  Clerk  of  the  Pells*  office,  and 
entered  and  lodged  in  the  Auditor  s  office.  He  also, 
by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  oar  Commisiuoners 
of  the  Treasury ,makes  debentures  to  such  as  have  feeSj, 
annuities  or  pensions^  by  letters  patent  from  the  King; 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  directs  them  for  payment  to 
the  telleca.  He  diUy  vecebres  tiie  state  of  the  jwrcount 
of  each  teller,  and  weekly  certificates  the  w^le  to  the 
I^irds  of  the  Treasury.  At  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day 
the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  a  declaration ; 
that  is,  he  ddlivens.  an  abstract  of  all  accounts  and  pay- 
xnents  made  in  the  preceding  half-year,  one  £or  the 
Lords  of  ehe  Treasury^  and  the  xither  for  the  Chan- 
cOlw  of  the  Exche^er.  Tlie  office  is  Jholden  for 
life- 

AiIDL£M»  la  the  county  palatine  of  Chester^  a 
vicarage,  valued  ia  the  King «  books  at  agS.  JSs.  84. 
Church  dedicated  to  fit.  James-  Population,  in  180\ 
SaSr.  Boer's  sates,  in  1803,  at  Bs,  9d.  in  the  pounds 
^es^Oiu  4t.  Oid.    ^  miles  S.E.  from  Nantwich. 

AUDLE  Y,  in  ih^  county  of  StaflEbrd,  a  discharged 
-vicacBge,  valued  in  the  King's  books,  at  £6.  ISs,  4d. 
Church  dedicated  to  ^t,  James.  Population,  in  1811, 
26ia  Poor's  rates,  in  18Q3,  at  5s.  3id.  m  the  pound, 
^U>48. 12(.  3d.  4  mike  N.  W.  from  Newcastle  under 
Lyae. 

AVEBURY,  w  AwK.¥,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  united 
in  1749^  to  the  vicarage  fof  Wiaterbouxne  Monkton^  a 
dischaigad  vicarage,  valued  in  the  icing's  books  at  £9, 
PatHm,  the  King.  Cbkuich  dedicated  to  .St.  James. 
Population,  in  1811,  6O7.    Poors  rates.  In  1803,  at  5s. 


in  the  pound,  ^10.  I2s.  4d,  €^  miles  W.  from  Marl* 
borough,  81  from  London.  Avebury  is  remarkable  for 
the  supposed  Dniidical  monument  called  Stone  Henge, 
which  is  situated  within  its  pwish.  See  St«n«  Uenos. 

AVELEY,  or  Alvelt,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  EJng's  books  at 
s£l4.  lOs.  5d.  Patron,  tiie  Bishop  of  London.  Chnrch 
4r^icatcd  to  St.  Michael.  Popuhition,  in  1801,  543. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  ^jL5. 19t.  6d,* 
1|  mile  K.  £.  from  Purfleet.  Formerly  n  madc^tr 
town. 

AV^ELLANE,  in  HeraJdry,  a  term  applied  to  a  cross, 
supposed  to  be  compounded  of  four  tUberds,  or  nuces 
avellana,  nuts  so  called  from  jkMamum,  m  Campania, 
where  they  abounded.  This  is  the  cross  which  ensigns 
the  mound  of  authorKy  on  the  sovereign's  globe. 

AVELLINO,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Pnnapato  Ultra.  Long  E.  14°  39'.  Lat.  N.  40°  54'. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  revenue  is  about  6000 
dttoatfi  (^1235.)  per  annum.  The  manufactures  are 
dbth  nad  maoasoni.  filue  dyeing  also  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent.  But  the  filberds  (huces  aveOanaj  or 
PomUfstt,  because  origittally  imported  from  Pontus)  are 
the  chief  articled  commerce :  in  good  years  they  wiH 
yidd  £l2j/000,  sterling. 

A'VE,  \     Haoe,   swe  ave,    Vossius    thinks 

Avs  Maav.    J  signi£eSj  Five. 

•——*—«— —^  I  doe  aot  relish  well 
Xbeir  lowd  Appluue  Mid  OMtte  Tehemeot : 
Nor  do  I  tbinke  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  do's  atTect  it. 

The  heads  that  we  will  Ind,  shan  he  sireet  kisses. 

Which  we^iriH  nuxfllber,  if  one  pleanire  masses  ; 

And  when  aii  ave  comes,  to  say  Amen, 

We  viH  hesiia,  and  teU  them  o*flr  again. 

DraytofCs  Poemi, 
I  thoHSffat  King  Henry  had  resembled  ^ee. 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportwn ; 
Biit  all  Ms  nrinde  is  bent  to  hdlinesse  * 
To  nnmber  ^tve^Marim  on  Ids  'beades. 


AVE- 
BUKY. 

AVENA. 


SbsH  *«!«  90  IIdow  wMy  onr 'laMaes  «f  ateele. 
And  wrap  our  bodies- in  Idaoke  mouaaa^g/omaa» 
Numb'rnifvnr  irfiM.Sfcm«  with  our  bonds ! 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  out"  deuofion  with  rercngefttH  nrmes  ? 

Shaketpeart^sZd  Part  of  King  HtnnfTJ.  fol.153. 

AvE-MAaY,  or  Atb-Uabia,  Hail  Mary.!  The  angel 
Gabriel's  salutation  cf  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he 
brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  be- 
come a  prayer^,  or  form  of  derotion,  in  the  Romish 
Church  :  and  their  diaplets  and  rosaries  are  divided 
into  so  many  ate^mmriet  and  so  many  paier-nosters, 
Dr.Bingham  observes,  that  among  adl  the  rfiort  prayers 
used  by  the  ancients  before  their  sermons,  there  is  not 
the  faatt  flsentton  •of  an  ave^mary ;  and  that  Us  original 
«an  be  carried  no  higher  than  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  eentury,  when  Vinoentkis  Ferrerius,  wlio  wag 
a  txlebrated  preodMr  in  diat  age,  first  used  it  before 
his  discourses;  from  his  example  it  obtained  eudii 
atrthsfrhy,  as  not  ordy  to  be  f  r^xed  taall  the  serasens 
of  the  Romiflli  preachers,  but  to  be  gained  with  ikfi 
Lord's  Prayer  in  their  ^breviary. 

AVENA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  ^  pdants.  Qass  Tri" 
andria,  order  Digifuia,  Generic  character;  Corolla 
two-valved,  ^valves  iaaeeolate,  firmly  inclosing  the 
seed  J  external  one  bearing  a  twisted  awn  on  dts  back. 

"This  is  a  genus  of  the  nsitural  wder  Gramina,  or 
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grasses  ;  enumerating  among  its  species  the  common 
oat,  Avena  saiiva. 

A,  sativa.  Paniculate,  calyx  two-seeded,  seeds 
"  smooth,  alternately  awned. 

AVENAGE,  from  Avena,  oats,  in  Law,  oats  paid  to 
the  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent. 

AVENAUNT,  Fr.,  becoming.    Tyrwhit. 

The  Fr.  Adcenir,  (from  the  Lat.  Advenio),  to  com{ 
to,  to  happen^  to  beftdl,  and  consequently,  toj[)ecom^, 
to  suit^  to  be  becoming,  suitable,  graceful^  agreeable. 

Of  bodi  scbe  was  right  auetuint. 

Of  fair  colour,  with  swete  aembUunt 

Ji,  Ghuceater,  p.  695. 

Harald  was  eurteys  &  strong,  of  body  auenant, 

JL  Brunne,  p.  51 . 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight 
Clere  broone  she  was,  and  thereto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  amenauHt 
1  wotte  no  lady  so  pldsaunt. 

Chaucer.     Tike  Rom,  of  Ike  Hoie,  foL  122.  C.  2. 

AVENBURY,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  vicarage' 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  i£7>  Ss.  9d.  Patron,  the 
King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in 
1811,  342.  Poors  rates,  in  1803,  at  Ss,  in  the  pounds 
af  285.  Is.  6d.     1}  mUes  S.  E.  from  Bromyard. 

AVENCHE,  a  smalltown,  in  the  canton  of  Beme^ 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  the  Aventicum  of  the  ancients^ 
and  various  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  are  discovered 
in  the  vicinity.  In  a  circuit  of  full  five  miles  round 
Avenche  inscriptions.  Mosaic  pavements,  fragments 
of  magnificent  columns  of  white  marble,  with  the  floors 
of  baths  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  have  been 
discovered,  a  particular  account  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Archdeacon  Coxes  Travels,  and  Schmidt's  Recueil 
d'Antiquites  de  la  Suisse. 
AVE'NGE,  r.-)  Fr.  Venger,  It.  Fendieare,  Lat.  Ttn- 
AvE^NGE,  n.  I  dicare,  a,  vitnet  dico.  Vossius.  I  de- 
L  nounce  violence.  To  take  life  for  life, 
eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  foot  for  foot,  is  the  measure  of 


ave^ngeance, 
Ave'noement, 

Ave'nger,  , , 

Avb^noerbss.  J  vengeance  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law. 

The  Binne  of  ire,  alter  the  discriring  of  Seint  Aognatin,  is  wicked 
will  to  heavenged  by  word  or  by  dede. 

Chaucer,   The  Perttm^s  Tale,  Tol.  ii.  p.  327. 

The  Eldridge  knight  is  his  own  consine. 
Whom  a  knight  of  thine  hath  shent . 

And  bee  is  come  to  avenge  his  wrong. 

And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among. 
Defiance  here  hath  senL 

Sir  Cauliue  Part  II.  in  Percy  e  Beliquet,  Tol.  L 

Florent  howe  so  thoa  be  to  wite 

Of  Branchus  deathe,  men  shall  respite 

As  nowe  to  take  avengement. 

Be  so  thou  stonde  in  iudgement 

Upon  oertaine  condicion. 

That  thoo  vnto  a  question, 

AVhicbe  I  shall  aske,  shalt  answer. 

Oower,  Con,  Am,  book  L 

.  He  beynge  so  founden  by  a  swyne  herde  or  rylayne,  some  tyme 
belongynge  to  the  erle  Csbranas,  tiiat  he  before  tyme  wyckydlye 
liad  slayne,  in  auengement  of  his  sayd  lordes  dethy  slewe  hym  in 
the  sayd  place.  Fabyan, 

,  Wherfore,  the  Lorde  God  and  hya  sprete  hath  sent  me.  And 
Ihos  sayeth  y*  Lorde  Ood  thyne  auenger,  the  holy  one  of  Israeli. 

Bible,  1539.    E»ay,  chap.  48. 
His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent, 
Through  madriscd  rashnesse  woien  wood  ; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  gouemment 
Ne  car'd  for  bloud  in  his  avengemtnt, 

Spenser'e  Faerie  Queene,  book  L  C.  4.  8. 34. 


He  like  a  monstrous  giAXit  seem'd  In  sight 
Farre  passing  Bronteos  or  FjrracmQfn  great. 
The  which  in  Lipari  doC  day  and  night 
Frame  thuuder-bolts  for  Joue's  avengefuU  threat 

Spenser**  Faerie  Queene,  book  ir.  c.  5.  8.  37. 

And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 

This  baud  ma^  help,  or  succour  ought  supply. 

It  shall  not  faile  when  so  ye  shall  it  need. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv,  c.  6.  s.  8. 

Yet  there  that  cruell  queene  avengeresse, 

Not  satisfide  so  farre  her  to  estrange 

From  courtly  bliss  and  wonted  bappinease, 

Did  heape  on  her^iew  waues  of  weary  wretchednesse. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  iy.  c.  8.  s.  20. 

I  beliere  the  Just  avenger  of  all  disorders,  will  in  time  mak« 
those  men,  and  that  city,  see  their  sinne  in  the  glasse  of  tiieir 
punishment.  Eikon  Basiliki, 

How  little  reason  this  king  had  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham 
to  God's  avengement  of  his  repulse  at  Hull  may  easily  be  seen. 
Milton's  Answer  to  Eikon  Basiliki^ 


AVENGE 

AVEN- 
TINUS 
MONS. 


•  This  neglected,  fear 


Sigpial  avengeance,  such  as  overtook 

A  miser,  that  unjustly  once  witiield 

The  clergy's  due.  Philip's  Poems, 

Nor  stav'd  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  stay'd. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 
lii'avenger  took  from  earth  tix'avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  steed  he  spurr'd. 

Drydeu's  Fables, 

And  last,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  behind, 
Th* avenging  horror  of  a  conscious  mind. 
Whose  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow. 
And  sees  no  end  of  pimbhment  and  woe. 

Ayden's  Translation  of  Lucretius. 

It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report. 

That  she  is  slack  in  discipline  ;  more  prompt 

T avenge  than  to  preyent  the  breach  of  law. 

Cowper^s  Task, 

And  would  he  give  me  riches  as  the  san^s, 
And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  no  gilts  from  him 
Should  sooth  me,  till  my  soul  were  first  aveng'd, 

Cotvper^s  Iliad,  book  iz. 

AVENING,  in  the  county  of  Glocester,  a  rectory 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  sS2i.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  Population  1602.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  6s.  6d.  «^557. 12«.  lOd.  3^  miles  N.  W.  from 
Tetbury. 

AVENTINUS  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
Aventine  Hill  -,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Seven  HiUs 
upon  which  Rome  was  built.  Varro  derives  its  name 
from  a  great  number  of  different  sources  :  1st,  frt>m 
Aventinus  the  eleventh  King  of  Alba  in  succession 
from  Ascanius,  who  was  buried  on  it ;  2dly,  frt>m  the 
word  adventus  (arrival)  because  great  crowds  thronged 
thither  to  a  temple  of  Diana ;  Silly,  from  avet  (birds) 
which  flew  thither  from  the  Tiber ;  4thly,  from  advecius 
(carriage)  because  when  the  hill  was  separated  from 
the  rest  by  marshes,  the  only  passage  to  it  was  by 
boats }  5thly,  from  Avens,  a  Sabine  river,  because 
Romulus  permitted  the  Sabines  to  inhabit  this  quarter. 
It  was  called  also  Murcius  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of 
sloth,  who  had  a  chapel  upon  it :  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  Collis  Diana;  sometimes  also,  it  was  called 
Biceps,  because  the  street  which  passed  fit)m  the 
gate  of  Ostia  to  the  Coliseum,  divided  it  into  two 
summits.  It  was,  according  to  Vireil,  the  residence  of 
Cacus  and  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  him. 
Remus  selected  it  as  the  spot  on  which  to  take  his 
augury :  and  both  he  and  Titus  Tatius  were  buried  on 
it.  On  the  translation  of  the  Latins  to  Rome  by  Ancus 
Murtius,  the  Aventine  was  assigned  for  their  residence  ; 
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AYES-  and  in  the  reign  of  Senriua  TiUlius^  the  erection  of  a 
nxus  temple  of  Diana  upon  this  hiU  by  the  Latins^  in  the 
Mi^  joint  name  of  all  their  tribes,  was  received  as  a  tacit 
hSlSL  acknowledgment  that  Rome,  for  the  future,  was  the 
I  undisputed  capital  of  their  nation.  In  this  temple  was 
sacrificed  the  ox  upon  which  depended  the 'pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Roman  or  the  Sabine  state  (Liv.  i.  45)  and 
the  horns  of  the  fated  beast  were  suspended  for  many 
centuries  in  the  yestibule.  In  the  insurrection  which 
followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  the  Roman  army  occu- 
pied this  hill  till  the  expulsion  of  Appius  from  the 
decemvirate  was  agreed  upon.  Augustus  made  it  the 
thirteenth  region  of  his  city.  Besides  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  there  also  stood  upon  it  one  conse-' 
crated  to  Juno,  and  one  to  the  Bona  Dea.  Not  a  ves- 
tige at  present  remains  of  any  of  these.  It  is  now  a  soli- 
tary spot  rather  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,' 
iriih  a  church  or  two  buUt  out  of  the  fragments  of 
ancient  edifices.  The  principal  of  these  are  St.  Sabine 
and  St.  Maria,  from  the  first  of  which  it  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Mount  of  St.  Sabine.  The  ruins  of 
the  bath  of  Caracalla  cover  a  great  portion  of  its  sur- 
£ure. 

AVENPACE  (or  Avempacb),  a  corruption  of  Ibn 
Bajjah.     See  Ibn  Bajjah. 
AVENTURE,  see  Adventure. i^ 
AVENTURINE,  see  Avantubinb. 
AVENUE,  Fr.  venir;  Lat.  venire,  to  come. 
The  way  to,  access,  approach. 

Tbree  batteries  hee  planted  in  equall  diBtance  asunder,  and  where 
the  easiest  advenue  and  accesse  was  finom  the  plaine,  foil  upon  that 
place  of  the  dtie  which  they  call  FynliBeum. 

Holland $ZAvy^  book  zxxriii. 

For  obliging  usage  and  conrteous  speech  unlock  the  affections, 
and  fay  them  insinuate  into  the  reason  of  men ;  but  surly  deport- 
xDCot  and  froward  expressions  dam  iq)  the  attention  v^th  prejudice, 
and  infeerdnde  all  avenues  to  the  understanding. 

Barrow* i  Sermons. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  in  order  U^  self-knowledge  and 
sdf-goTcmment  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  accesses  and  avenues 
to  sn,  Maion  on  Self-Knowledge. 

Wben  my  unde  Toby  and  the  corporal  had  marched  dowi^  to 
the  bottom  of  the  avenue^  they  recollected  their  business  lay  the 
olherwsy*  Sterne,    Tristram  Skatufy. 

But  tvift  bis  numbers,  now  enlarg'd 
By  ywlding  thousands  of  Eubcean  race, 
I^^butes  round  th'invested  town  to  guard 
£aeh  avenue  and  station. 

Ohver^s  jttAenaid,  book  zriil* 

Te  fallen  avenues  !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
Ihat  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  surrives. 

Cowper*sTask, 
Let  ae  rappoae  your  performance  has  merit ;  let  me  suppose 
you  have  sormounted  the  teasing  employments  of  printing  and 
puUialung ;  how  will  you  be  able  to  loll  the  critics,  who,  like 
Cerbema,  are  posted  at  the  avenues  of  literature,  and  who  settle 
the  merit!  of  e^vrj  new  performance. 

Goldsmith  on  the  state  of  Polite  Learnings 

I  hare  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees  of  a 
moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far  grander,  than  when 
ttey  wcsre  snftnd  to  run  to  inunense  dutances. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti/ul. 

AVE'R.       "i      Fr.  averer.  Averement  is  a  just  esti- 
AvB^BMSNT.J  mation  of  things;  also,  an  averring, 
avouching,  verifying.  Cot^rave.  From  the  Lat.  oereor^ 
which  (says  Vossius)  is  from  ve,  that  is  valde,  and 
reor.    To  think  strongly. 
To  declare  to  he  true  5  strongly,  positively 
VOL.  zvin. 


As  for  such  things  as  are  reported,  either  before,  or  at  the 
foundation  of  the  citie,  more  beautified  and  set  out  with  poets* 
fables,  than  grounded  vpon  pure  and  faithfoll  records,  I  mean« 
neither  to  averre  nor  disprove.  Hollands  Livy. 

I  retum'd  witii  ninular  proofe  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 

By  wounding  his  beliefe  in  her  renowne,    * 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus,  auerring  notes 

Of  chamber-hang^,  pictures,  this  ha"  bracelet. 

Shakespeares  Cymbeiine,  fol.  396. 

That,  which  Bncer,  and  his  associates,  averred  aSbore  aliundred 
years  ago,  we  still  say  and  muntain ;  that  which  was  the  truth 
then,  hath  been  so  ever  since,  and  shall  be  to  aU  eternity. 

Bp,  HalPs  Peace-maker, 

I  shall  only  aver  what  myself  hare  sometimes  observed  of  a 
duck,  when  closely  pursued  by  a  water-dog ;  she  not  only  dives 
to  save  herself  (wluch  yet  she  never  does  but  when  driven  to  an 
exigent,  and  just  ready  to  be  caught,  because  it  is  painful  and  diffi*- 
cult  to  her)  but  when  she  comes  up  agab,  brings  not  her  whole 
body  above  water  but  only  her  bill,  and  part  of  l^r  head,  holding 
the  rest  underneath,  that  so  the  dog,  who  in  the  mean  time  turns 
round  and  looks  about  him,  may  not  espy  her  till  she  have  recovered 
breath.  Ray  on  the  Creation.    " 

We  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  speeches  in  Livy,  Sallust,  or 
Thttcydides,  were  literally  spoken  in  the  very  words  in  which  we 
now  read  tbem.  It  is  sufficient  tiiat  the  very  fact  hath  its  founds*- 
tion  in  troth,  ns  I  do  seriously  aver  is  the  case  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

Fielding's  Works,  Pref.  to  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  vol.  xiii,  p.  166. 

We  may  also  remember,  that  the  usual  conclusion  of  all  affirma- 
tive pleadings,  was  by  an  averment  in  these  words  *'  and  this  he  is 
ready  to  verify,"  Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  toI.  iv.    ' 

Two  of  our  four  gospels  contain  averments  in  the  body  of  the 
Idstor^,  which  though  they  do  not  disclose  the  names,  fix  the  time 
and  situation  of  the  authors. 

Paley*s  Evidences  of  Christianity,     • 

AvBRMENT,  in  Pleading,  signifies  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive affirmation  of  a  necessary  fact,  which  is  essential 
to  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  and  which  is  not  to 
he  inferred  from  any  other  part  of  his  statement  of  it 
in  the  declaration.  In  a  defendant's  plea,  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  the  offer  of  the  defendant  to  verify  any 
matter  alleged  by  him  in  har  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of 
action,  amounting  to  more  than  a  mere  denial  of  it. 

AVE'RA,  in  Doomsday  hook,  from  opera,  work, 
a  day  s  work  at  ploughing  value  Bd, 

AVERAGE  faveragium,  Lat.),  in  Commercial  Law,  is 
the  contrihution  made  by  all  who  are  concerned  ih  the 
ship,  freight,  or  cargo,  towards  making  good  the  value 
of  any  property,  which  may  haveheen  necessarily  thrown 
overhoard  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  in  distress.  It  is 
borne  by  the  persons  interested,  underwriters  and 
others,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  for  the  common  welfare  of  which 
this  jettison  (so  the  throwing  overboard  of  goods  to' 
lighten  and  save  the  vessel  is  technically  named)  of 
the  property  of  other  individuals  has  been  made.  The 
obligation  to  enter  into  this  contribution  is  admitted 
by  fdl  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  which, 
MoUoy  says,  were  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Concfueror.  See  Park  on  Marine  Insurance,  chap.  vii. 
It  is  also  a  small  duty  pud  by  the  merchant  to  the 
master  of  the  ship  for  his  care  of  goods.  Hence,  bills 
of  lading  run,  **  with  primage  and  average  included.'* ' 

Average  is  said  to  have  also  formerly  signified  a 
service ^due  from  certain  customary  tenants  to  their' 
lord,  of  carrying  goods  on  a  veaggon  or  horses. 

AvEBAGE  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  mean  proportion ; 
hence  the  verb  to  average  signifies  to  compare  several 
sorts  or  quaniities  of  goods>  and  thence  to  fix  a  price. 
p 
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AVERDU 
fOIS. 

AVER- 
RHOA. 


AVERDUPOIS  or  Avoibdufois,  from  ai»eria  pon- 
deris,  goods  of  weight.  Johnson  derives  it  from  the 
French  avoir  du  poids,  to  have  weight ;  but  the  latter 
appears  to  correspond  more  closely  with  the  English 
orthography.  A  weight  having  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pounds  in  opposition  to  troy  weighty  which  has  only 
twelve.  AU  coarse  commodities,  groceries,  cheese^ 
lead,  wool,  hops,  &c.  are  sold  by  this  wei^t. 

AVERCORN,  in  Law,  a  reserved  rent  in  com. 

AVERHAM,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a  rectory 
with  Kelham,  valued  in  the  King^s  books  at  £W. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  181 1, 
186.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  Is,  6d,  in  the  pound, 
^103.  4s.  3d.    3  miles  W.  from  Newark. 

AV£RIA«  in  Law,  working  cattle. 

A  VERLAND,  in  Law,  lauds  ploughed  by  the  tenant 
with  Lis  own  cattle  cum  averiis  suis. 

AVERNUS,  (from  a  privUiva,  and  apvi9  a  bird,)  vx 
Ancient  Geography,  a  lake  near  Bais,  in  Campania.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  descent  to  hell  both  by  Ulysses 
and  Mneas;  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Cimmerians  who  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  Sacri* 
fices  to  the  infernal  deities  were  performed  here,  and 
Hannibal,  profiting  by  the  superstition,  occupied  it 
ostensibly  under  this  pretext,  but  in  reality  to  cover 
an  attack  upon  Puteoli.  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of 
Agrippa,  joined  the  Avernus  with  the  Lucrine  lake^ 
and  connecting  both  with  the  sea,  formed  a  magni- 
ficent harbour,  called  Porius  Julius  or  Portus  Baiafwn. 
The  woods  around  it  were  then  cleared,  and  the  poi- 
sonous exhalations  which  were  supposed  to  be  so 
destructive  that  no  bird  which  flew  over  the  lake  could 
live,  were  efifectually  dispelled.  It  now  presents  a 
scene  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Eustace  CClassical  Tour) 
to  be  light,  airy,  and  exhilarating.  A  circular  sheet  of 
water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
in  many  places  nearly  190  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  hj 
ground  low  on  the  one  side,  (m  the  other  high  but  not 
steep,  in  rich  cultivation,  and  slightly  wooded.  On 
the  southern  bank  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building,  vaulted,  and  of  brick,  with  halls  adjoining. 
This  probably  was  the  temple  of  Proserpine  or  of 
Avernus  itself.  It  is  surrounded  by  vineyards.  On 
the  northern  bank,  under  a  steep  overhung  with 
shrubs  and  brambles,  is  a  subterraneous  gallery  still 
called  the  Grotto  delta  SibiUa.  The  first  gallery  nms 
imder  the  Monte  GriUo,  in  the  direction  ci  Baiar.  It 
opens  into  a  second,  on  the  right,  tending  towards 
Cum».  After  some  distance  a  piece  of  water  crosses 
it  called  the  Sybil's  bath.  The  ground  then  ri^es 
vapidly,  and  aU  farther  progress  is  stopped  by  the 
fallen  walls.  The  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
cavern  agree  very  closely  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 
It  branched  out  into  several  other  galleries  :  and  pro- 
bably  furnished  him  with  much  of  the  scenery  in  his 
sixth  book.  The  Lago  di  Trqfergola,  as  it  is  called  at 
present,  has  lost  all  claim  to  its  former  appellation^ 
since  in  winter  it  abounds  in  waterfowl.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  exhausted 
volcano. 

AvBRNUS  is  also  the  name  of  any  plaee  infected  with 
mephitic  vapours. 

AVERPENNY,  in  Law,  money  paid  towards  the 
KiQg*s  averages  (averia)  or  carriages. 

AV  ERRUOA,  in  BoUmy,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Decandria,  order  Trigyaia,  Generic  chamcter ;  calyx 
five-leaved^  petals  five  spreading  above.    Stamina  in« 


serted  into  a  nectariferous  ^^,  aJteniate  ones  shorter. 

Pomum,  pentagonal,   five-CeJied.     An  East  Indian 

genus.    English  names  BUixitU  tree,  Carambola  tree. 
AVERRUN'CATE,     1      Averrunc^  wernmcuiim,  ^ 
AvsamvNCA^Tiov.         J  I  scrape  or  weed  out  from : 

irKum  eih,  ex,  and  rwneo,  I  weed;  or  from- the  Greek 

d^»iNcip.     Vosaius  prefers  the  latter. 
To  scrape,  or  cut  down  by  the  roots. 

I  wish  mjwAf  a  pseHdo-prophet, 

But  sore  loaM  mischief  will  oone  of  it» 

Unless  by  providentiid  wit, 

Or  force,  we  avtrruncate  it  Butter's  Hudiirms, 

AVERSA,  a  town  of  Naples,  eight  miles  N.  of  that 
place,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  anciently  called  Atella. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
orange  trees,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  a  royal 
governor  and  a  judge.  It  obtained  the  name  of 
Aversa,  from  its  opposition  to  Capua,  being  built  by 
Count  Raynulf,  the  leader  of  the  Normans,  as  a  bul« 
wark  against  Capua,  and  a  secure  fortification  for  his 
followers.  Here  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  was 
hanged  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his 
wife,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Petrarch  in  one  <^ 
his  letters  to  Barbatus  Sulmonenis :  "  O  infelix 
Aversa,  vere  Aversa,  nomen  ex  re  iumptum.*'  Lat. 
N.  41^  long.  E.  14°  l\  Population  14,00O. 
AVERSILVER,  in  Law,  a  custom  of  Rent. 
AVE'RT  "X 

Avi/iTTr^  I    ^'   ^^^^'  versum,  I   turn  away 

AVEBTEB,         ifrom.    The  adjective  averse,  and  its 
VE^RSE,  I  immediate  derivatives  are  applied 

AvR  wls«  Wtaphorically  to  that  which  turfss 
AvWtiov'  i  ^  ^*  *«nierfaway,-from  feelings  of 
Av«"si  Jn  I  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^^'  abhorrence,  hatred, 
AvE'LJvn.'      Jl«^tW°S- 

l^th  these  prosperouse  saccesses,  mamr  men  what  for  weakncs 
what  for  hypocrisye,  what  for  fere  ancl  the  sDguisshe  of  tlieir 
pcrsecucioDs  he  auerted  from  the  gospell  of  peace,  vnto  these  aoti- 
crystca  actis,  articles  false  doctryne  popish  rytes  supersticio' 
oeremontes  and  vnto  their  deuyllish  tradicions  and  many  mto 
Mahumets  mischeif.  The  Exposicion  of  Darnel  by  Joye^ 

But  hee  that  doihheleene,  and  auertt  hym  selfe  from  hys  sinnes, 
heyng  within  the  chnrche  hy  thnt  same  fnyth  and  amendement  Is 
he  oilide  whok.  Barnes,  fo.  360.  c.  2. 

Huhert  his  armc,  westward,  aversty  stretch'd. 
Whilst  to  the  hopeful]  east  his  eyes  were  tum*d; 
And  with  n  hollow'd  torch  the  pyle  he  reach'd ; 
Which  seen,  they  all  with  utmost  clamour  moum'd. 
Davenant*s  Goudibert,  book  ii. 
Averters  and  purgera  most  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the 
same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour  and  turn  it  another 
way.  Burton.    Anat.ofMelmickoly. 

Scipio  having  received  from  him  a  mightie  masse  of  gold  and 
silver,  hath  brought  nothing  to  the  treasuric,  but  averted  all  from 
thpnce»  and  converted  it  to  his  proper  use.  Mottmtues  Livy. 

Vfho  though  they  could  not  fashion  otherwise 
Those  strong-bent  humours,  which  aversive  grew; 
Yet  seen'd  to  quafify  th'eztremities, 
And  some  respect  more  to  their  sov'reign  drew. 

DamefM  Hist,  of  CMt  War,  book  vii. 
A  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  utfersatiom  taMnurds  society  In 
«iy  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  saTag»  beast. 

Bacon's  Essetyon^  FVinsdshsp^ 

As  us  rsUgioB,  so  in  friendship,  he  never  profest  lore  when  he 
had  it  not,  nor  disguis'd  hate  or  aversion,  wliich  indeed  he  never 
hhd  to  any  party  or  person,  but  to  their  sins. 

Metnoirs  of  Col.  Huichinson* 
'  Which  needs  not  Ifay  beleefe, 

H  Murth  industrious  of  her  self  fetch  day 
IVarelling  east,  and  witli  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beams  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  himinout  by  his  ray- 

Milton,    Par.  Lost,  book  riii. 
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Thai  «ai  tUi  lalter,  u  ike  innMr  iNiild, 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  wone,  till  God  at  kaat 

Wearied  with  tlieir  iiuqaitiea,  vdUidraw 

HiB  presence  firom  among  them,  and  avert 

Sb  holy  eyes.  Jlltl/oii V  Fmr.  LcH,  book  sll. 

Biit  our  nnwilUngness  and  aver^eneu  came  hy  occasion  of  the 
law  comity  crosi  upon  onr  nature ;  not  becante  onr  nature  is  con- 
trary to  God,  bat  becane  God  was  pleased  to  saperindnoe  some 

TmyUr*B  Polemical  IMtcmtrtttk 

And,  leal  thftprtetod  fcotaleps  might  be  seen, 
He  dn^'d  'em  backwards  to  his  rocky  den. 
The  tracks  avert^^  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  fit>m  the  cave. 

J}rf4en*ejr%rgiL    ^».  8. 

Ask  BoC  which  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 
My  likst  ooerHon,  or  my  first  desire  : 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less  % 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

Id,    iM4.MvtXn. 

And  ndghty  Csesar,  whose  yictorious  arms, 
1V>  farthest  Asia,  carry  fierce  alarms, 
JIveri  nnwaiiike  Indians  firom  his  Rome ; 
Triomph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

/rf.    Virga.    Oeor.  2. 

Asid  k  it  not  most  Jnit  that  an  obstinate  «wrM«fM  firom  Ood 
skoiild  be  pimished  wifli  an  evcriastang  exdosion  from  his  gk>ij? 
Batt9  on  the  Jmmtrtmiif  tf  the  Smtk 

Nature  Is  so  fiv  from,  producing  it,  (rirtne)  that  It  yieldeth 
nuglity  obstacles  and  resbtances  to  its  birth,  there  being  in  the 
best dbpodtions much  «emrNe«f  firom  good,  aadgmt  proMtta 
to  ctU.  J9arT9w*t  ^vrmeiif « 

It  is  not  difiicult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  conceived 
tn  avertiom  to  him.  Spectatoff  No.  7, 

Neither  the  fortitude  of  Caractacns,  nor  the  despair  of  Boadicea, 
nor  &e  fanaticism  of  the  Druids,  could  avert  the  slavery  of  their 
coontry^  or  resist  the  steady  progress  of  the  Imperial  generals. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire* 

Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 

From  that  dread  contest  but  with  watchful  note 

Mark'd  aU.  Cowpei^s  Itiad^  book  xvL 

The  macks  of  horror  and  eoMniom  with  which  our  Lord's  disciplM 
imMifid  the  fint  intimations  of  his  suArlngs,  gave  occasion  to  a 
seaaoaaUe  kdnre  upon  the  ecosssity  of  self  denial. 

Horsley't  Sermotu, 

AUERSTADT,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Thu- 
nngi&>  and  bailiwic  of  E^lcartsberg.  It  is  situated 
aboat  9^  miled  north-east  of  Erfurt,  on  the  road  to 
Leipzig,  and  is  distingaished  for  the  decisive  battle 
that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  French  and 
Prussians,  on  the  14th  of  October  1806  ;  the  memo- 
rable day  in  which  the  Prussians  were  defeated  both 
here  and  at  Jena.  Davoust  and  Bernadotte  were  en- 
gaged at  this  village  against  the  King  of  Prussia^  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  3  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  victory,  that  Davoust  was  created  Duke  of 
Averstadt. 

AVETON  G1FFORD9  m  the  county  oi  Devon,  a 
rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^38.  1«.  8d, 
Population  in  1911,  8S9.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
5t.  m  the  pound,  £69^.  St,  C^d.  3^  miles  S.  £.  from 
ModfauTv. 

AVEYRON,  a  nver  of  France,  which  gives  H« 
name  to  a  department.  It  rises  at  the  spring  of  Veyroll, 
in  the  arronmssement  of  Severac,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  enters  the  department  of  Lot  below  St. 
Anthonin,  beoomei  navigable  at  Negrepelisse,  and 
Rafter  a  course  of  56  leagues,  discharges  itself  into  the 
river  Tarn,  about  8  leagues  above  Montauban. 

AvBTBON,  a  department  of  France,  comprehending 
part  of  the  province  of  Guyenne^  bounded  on  the 


north  by  the  departments  of  the   Cantal  and  the    AVEV- 
Lozere,  on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Gard,  on  the  south .    *^- 
by  those  of  the  Herault  and  the  Tarn,  and  on  the  west  AUGEAN 
b(y  that  of  Lot.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements>    cODEX. 
Rhodez,  which  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  depart* .  V^.^^^.-^ 
ment,  Ville  Franche,  Milhau,  St.  Afrique  and  Eapalion. 
It  contains  about  3740  square  miles,  and  its  population 
is  318,000.   It  paid  in  direct  tnjtes.  in  1803, 56140,000. 
sterling.    It  is  a  mountiiinQus  district,  abounding  in 
game,  fish,  wood  and  grazing  land.     Com  and  wine 
however  are  grown  in  it.   Copper,  alum,  sulphur,  lead, 
vitriol  and  coal  are  found  in  its  mountains.  .  Its  trade 
consists  in  cattle,  wool  and  cheese.     The  climate  is    . 
very  healthy,  though  .sharp  in  winter. 

AUF,  Gap  and  Elp.  Sax.  €tl/$  Ger.  mlp;  Dutch 
alvi.    See  Elp. 

These,  iHien  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 

Which  after  prores  an  idiot. 

When  folk  peroelTe  it  thriveth  not, 
Hie  fimlt  therrin  to  smother : 

Some  silly  doatln^  brainless  calf. 

That  understands  things  hy  the  half 

Say,  that  the  fairy  left  this  aulf. 
And  tfiok  away  the  other. 

Drayton* 9  Poem*,  page  121. 
Wild.  And  art  thou  such  an  oph  to  he  rexMat  this  ?  as  the  ad- 
venture may  he  man&g'd.  It  may  make  the  most  pleasant  one  in  all 
the  Carnival.  Dryden.     T^e  Mock-Astrologer. 

Tricksy.  TmiMt^  you,  do  you  not  perceive  it  is  the  Italian 
seignior,  who  b  some  to  sell  me  essences  }      lb,    iAmberkam, 

AUGEU3,  or  Augeas,  in  Ancient  History,  son  of 
Eleus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwfurds  King 
of  Elis.  The  stables  in  which  he  kept  his  flocks  and 
herds,  had  never  been  cleansed.  Hercules  undertook  the 
labour,  which  was  considered  to  be  impossible,  as  some 
say  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  or  according  to 
others,  on  a  promise  of  receiving  a  tenth  of  the  cattle. 
Jupiter  assisted  him  in  the  task,  and  he  performed  it 
by  turning  the  river  Alpheus  through  the  stable. 
Augeus  renised  the  promised  recompense,  and  banished 
his  own  son  Piiyleus,  who  supported  the  claiim  of  the 
hero.  Hercules  upon  this  slew  Augeus,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  his  son. 

Pausanias  relates  the  latter  part  of  the  story  other- 
wise :  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augeus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Phyleus,  who  went  to  reside  at  Duli- 
chium  ',  and  that  Augeus  was  suoceedinl  at  his  death 
by  another  son  Agasthenes.  From  this  labour  of 
Hercules,  the  phrase,  '^  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables,"  is  proverbially  applied  to  an  impossible 
attempt. 

AUGEAN  CODEX,  Codex  AugiensU,tiGreekBAi\Lsit\n 
MS.  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  supposed  by  Micbaelis 
to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  so  called 
from  Augia  major,  the  name  of  a  monastery  at  Rheinau, 
to  which  it  belonged.  After  passing  through  several 
hands,  it  came,  in  17 18>  to  Dr.  Bentley,  who  purchased 
it  for  250  Dutch  florins,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  This  MS.  (noted  F.  in  the 
second  part  of  Wetstein*s  New  Test.)  is  written  in 
uncial  letters,  and  without  accents,  not  continua  serve, 
as  is  common  with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  with 
intervals  between  the  words,  and  a  dot  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  Greek  text  is  written  in  capitals,  the  latin 
in  Anglo-Saxon  letters  i  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
where  that  formation  of  the  Latin  letter,  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  in  general  use  between  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.    The  MS.  is  defective  from  the 
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AUGEAN  beginning  to  Romans,  iii.  8 ;  and  the  EpisUe  to  the 
CODEX.    Hebrews  is  only  found  in  the  Latin  version. 
AUOH         AUGER,  Tent,  auegher,  eueg/ier ;  Terebra.   KiUan. 
TtM?"    ^^^^  *^"^*  ^"^™  **»e  A.  S.  ecg;  the  Dutch  egge^ 
,  whence  also  the  English  E^e.- 


Aad  blocks  ai  black  as  pitcb,  (with  boring  augers  found,) 
There  at  the  general  flood  Buppoted  to  be  drown'd. 

Drayton,     Poty-olbioH,     Song  zxviii.  p.  377. 

'DoNAL,    What  sbould  be  spoken  here. 

Where  our  fate  hid  in  an  aiijvr^-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  Ys?  Let's  away. 
Our  teares  are  not  yet  brewU 

SAaktspeare,    Macbeth^  fo.  138.     ^ 

When  the  s^dod  their  little  augen  bore. 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Brooke,     Uuivertid  Beauty^  book  T.     , 

Mean  time  the  lovely  goddess  to  his  ud 

Sharp  nugert  brought,  with  which  he  bor'd  the  beams. 

Then  plac'd  them  side  by  side,  adapting  each 

To  other,  aad  the  seams  with  wadding  clos'd^ 

Cowper.     Odyuey,  book  T. 

AUGHT,  the  A.S.  hwU,  a  whit,  or  o  whit.    See 
Whit. 

He  is  ful  joconde  also  dare  I  leye : 
Can  he  ought  tell  a  merry  tale  or  tweie,    . 
yr\th  which  he  gladen  may  this  compagnie  ? 
CAauccr.     The  Chanones  Ycmannet  Prologue,  y.  ii.  p.  227. 

But  thilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought 
His  wise  ghoste  toke  aie,  of  all  such  hede 
It  semed  her  he  wiste  what  she  thought 
'^thouten  worde,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  bid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  ought  forbede 
For  which  she  thought  y*  Ipue,  al  come  it  late 
Of  all  ioy,  had  opene<l  her  the  yate. 

Jd,     Troitus  and  Creteide,  book  iii.  fo.  169.  c.  2. 
As  would  God  that  I  had  iyeue 
My  blood  and  flesh,  so  tliat  I  might  Hue 
With  the  nones,  y*  he  had  aught  wher  a  wife 
For  his  estate,  for  such  a  liistie  life 
She  shouldeo  lede,  with  this  iustie  knight. 

Id.     The  Legend  of  good  Women,  fo.  205.  c.  1. 

If  you  know  otfjrAr  which  do's  behoue  my  knowledge. 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison't  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Shakespeare.     Wintei^s  Tale,  to.  281.     ' 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent. 
At  augkt  thy  wisdom  has  den/d 
Or  aught  thy  goodnen  lent 

Pop^s  Universal  Prayer. 
"  Is  augkt  so  fiur 

'  In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  morn. 
In  nature's  furest  forms  is  aught  so  £ur 
As  virtuous  friendship  ? 

Akenside.    The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

Where  aught  of  bright,  or  lair,  the  piece  displays 
Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 

Johnson.    Prologue  to,  ^c.  A  Worn  to  the  Wise. 

And  wMle  he  lives  and  riews  the  light  of  day, 
Orief  is  his  doom,  nor  can  my  presence  aught 
Avail  him.  Cowper*  s  Iliad,  book  zviii. 

AUGHTON,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  a 
rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  rfl4.  5*.  5d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population  in  1811, 
1033  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  S#.  1  Id.  in  the  pounds 
rfS98.  «d.    ^  miles  S.  W.  from  Ormskirk. 

AuGHTON,  in  the  east  riding,  county  of  York,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  veith  the  chapel  of  East  Cotting- 
worth,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^4.  Church 
d^icated  to  All   SouLi.    Fopuktion  in  1811^  643. 


AUG 

Poor*sratcs,  at  4«.  10d.in  the  pounds  ^193.  ed.  Smiles 
N.  from  Howden. 

AUGILi£,  and  Augilitjb,  an  African  people,  who 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Garamantes  and 
Troglodytes ;  the  modern  Adjilah,  q.  v.  (See  also 
Nasamones.  Pompon.  Mela.  Stephanus  Byzant) 

AUGITE,  in  Mineralogy,  see  Pyboxsnk. 

AUGME'NT,  ©."]     y1ugmen,augmentuiu,fromaug€o, 

AuGMB^NT,  fi.       I  I  increase, 

AucMBNTA'^TioN,  >    To  iucrcasc,  to  add  to,  to  make 

AuGMB^NTATivE,  [  greater,  to  grow  greater,  to  en- 

AuoME^NTER.      J  large. 

To  me  now  I  call  all  this  lothsom  sort 
My  paines  t'  encrea8e»  my  sorowes  to  augmet 
For  worthy  I  am  to  be  iMire  of  all  comfort 
Thnssith  1  haue  coosamed  and  mispent 
Not  only  my  dales,  but  my  fiuefolde  talent 
That  my  lord  cOmitted  nie. 

Chaucer.     The  Remedie  of  Loue,  fo.  323.  c.  2. 

In  the  londe  of  Sennaar  fthat  is  in  the  lode  of  y  Caldes),  in  a 
great  playn  was  BabylO  builded  in  processe  of  tyme  migktely  and 
strongly  augmented  with  riche  palaces,  pleasant  bowses,  strOg 
walles  and  towers.  The  Exposicion  of  Daniel  by  Joye. 

Aqd  it  is  not  inough  for  them  to  line  vprightly  tfaSselfes,  except 
they  be  careful  for  y«  multitude  also.  For  vnto  the,  theyr  gray 
head  augmenteth  autoritie,  vse  of  thinges  augmenteth  wisdom,  & 
long  proued  and  tiyed  vprightnes  of  life  augmenteth  their  credence. 

Udall.    PetreLchp.5. 

This  wydowhauyng  asuytto  y«kyng,  either  to  be  restored  by 
hym  to  some  thyng  taken  from  her,  or  requyring  hym  of  pitie,  to 
haue  some  augmentacion  to  her  liuyng,  founde  suche  grace  in  the 
kynges  eyes,  that  he  not  onely  fauored  her  suyte,  but  mucbe  more 
phantasied  her  person.  flail.    Edward  IF. 

Of  which  letters  the  entent  ensuyth,  that  he  nor  none  of  his 
eOpany  was  comen  thyther  as  an  enemye  to  the  cytie,  or  to  make 
warre  agayn  it,  or  the  comO  weale  of  y*  lande,  but  for  the  encrece 
and  augmentacion  thereof,  to  the  rttermost  of  theyr  powers. 

'    Fabyan. 

Take  this  for  certain,  that  the  censors  or  ministers  of  iustice, 
forgetting  the  pitie  of  the  Romains,  shall  be  reputed  cruel,  as  bar- 
bariens,  nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  them  as  her  naturall  children, 
but  as  cniell  enimies :  and  not  for  augementours  of  the  common 
wealth  but  infamous  and  robbers  of  demencie.      Golden  Booke. 

The  auxiliaries  and  aid-soldiers  fed  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
ready  apd  present  paiment  and  wages  for  the  time  past,  yea  and 
with  a  duple  and  triple  augmentation  thereof  to  boot,  out  of  the 
spoile  and  piiUige.  Holland's  Livy. 


There  mingle  broiles. 


Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doome, 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wing'd  from  God 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  paine. 

Milton,    Par,  Lost,  book  tL 

In  this  confusion  while  their  work  they  ply. 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky. 
And  wage  intestine  wars ;  the  sufTring  seas 
Are  toss'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

Heat  in  a  certun  degree  is  very  pleasant,  which  may  be  aug* 
mented  to  the  greatest  tormenL 

Loche,     On  the  Human  Understanding. 

He  who  augments  his  substance,  though  he  spends  little,  wastes 
away  like  a  medicine  applied  to  weak  eyes.  Riches  not  empkqred 
are  of  no  use.  Sir  W,  Joneses  Hitopaddsa. 

Tho'  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  remains, 
Augments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

Pope.    January  and  May, 

i  have  determined  to  commit  the  best  writers  for  explanatioDS 
real  as  well  as  verbal;  and  perhaps  I  may  at  last  have  reason  to 
say,  after  one  of  the  augmenters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more 
learned  than  its  author. 

Johnson.    The  Plan  of  an  EngUsh  Dictionary. 
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AUG-  '  Wben  I  hid  last  ibe  pleasare  of  meeting  you  liere,  there  were 
M£NT.  three  anljects  (among  others  occasionafly  touched  upon) ,  to  which 
_  I  endearoured  to  draw  your  particular  attention :  theie  were,  the 
AUGS-  institiitkui  of  Sunday  schools,  the  aufmeniation  of  the  salaries  of 
BURO.  TOOT  asristant  curates>  and  reaidmce  upon  your  benefices. 
^      ^^^  Porieu/M  Trucis* 

,  AuoMBNT,  is  the  prefix  of  a  syllable  to  the  initial 
consonant  in  certain  tenses  of  Greek  verbs,  or  the 
change  of  an  initial  short  vowel  into  a  long  one.  The 
prefix  of  e  to  verbs  beginning  with  a  consonant,  is 
called  the  syllabic  augment,  because  the  verb  is  thereby 
lengthened  one  syllable.  The  production  of  the  short 
vowel,  the  temporal  augment,  because  the  time,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  initial  vowel  is  thereby  increased. 

AuGUEKTATioN,  in  Heraldry,  an  additional  charge 
given  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  borne  for  the  most 
part  on  an  escotcheon  or  a  canton.  The  bloody  hand, 
the  bearing  of  Ulster,  borne  by  the  Baronets  of  England, 
is  an  augmentation. 

AUGSBURG,  {JugustuS'burg),  is  an  ancient  and 
celebrated '  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  the  German 
empire.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  called 
Rosenaugburg,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lech 
and  Wertach ;  and,  though  less  flourishing  than  in 
former  times,  it  still  contains  about  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. This  city  is  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  im- 
portant from  Its  comparative  extent,  interesting  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Germany,  and  not 
less  so  from  its  association  with  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Augsburg  was  originally 
called  Viddelicia,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  Vindelici. 
When  it  subsequently  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  a  colony  was  settled  there  by  Drusus,  it 
was  called  Augusta- Vindelicorum  and  Rhaetorum.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ,  xli.)  as  a  very  splendid 
city  in  the  province  of  Rhaetia.  From  the  Romans  it 
passed  to  the  Alemanni,  and  subsequently  to  the  Goths 
and  the  Franks.  Under  these  its  importance  declined. 
It  was  subsequently  in  a  precarious  condition,  but  it 
revived  after  Rudolph  was  elected  Emperor,  by  whom 
several  of  its  former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  new 
ones  granted.  Augsburg  is  still  encompassed  with  for- 
tifications in  the  old  style,  and  is  between  two  and  three 
miles  in  circumference,  entered  by  four  principal  gates 
and  six  smaller  ones.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
still  exhibit  many  of  the  modem  houses  of  the  original 
German  construction  -,  but  the  newer  divisions  contain 
many  good  buildings,  corresponding  to  its  prosperous 
state,  while  it  enjoyed  its  free  and  imperial  dignity. 


Among  its  public  structures,  the  cathedral,  the  town 
house,  what  is  called  the  pertach^tawer,  an  artificial 
fountain  and  the  bishop's  palace,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  houses  of  the  private  citizens,  are  worthy  of  the 
traveller  s  notice. 

Few  towns  are  more  remarkable  in  German  history 
than  Augsburg.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  con- 
ferred great  celebrity  upon  it  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  several  important 
transactions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  952, 
the  order  for  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  in  the  Catholic 
church  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Augsburg  ; 
and  in  1518,  the  diet  was  held  here  for  concerting  and 
promoting  the  crusade  against  the  Turks.  At  a  diet 
held  in  a  room  in  the  Bishop*s  palace,  12  years  after- 
wards, and  attended  ^by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the 
celebrated  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  drawn  up 
by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  called  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  was  publicly  read.  In  1547j  the  Em- 
peror held  a  council  here  for  settling  the  various  reli- 
gious controversies  which  had  long  agitated  the 
empire.  ,  The  well  known  decree  called  the  Interim, 
was  published  here  about  this  time,  and  in  1550  a 
council  was  called  by  the  Emperor  to  enforce  its  ob- 
servance. The  peace  of  Passau  was  confirmed  here, 
and  that  which  terminated  the  religious  wars  of 
Germany  was  concluded  in  the  same  place  in  1555. 
Subsequently  to  that  period,  Augsburg  has  frequently 
participated  in  both  the  general  and  local  hostilities 
of  Germany ;  and  these  calamities  it  has  felt  no 
less  than  five  times,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  to  the  conclusion  of  the  late  general 
peace. 

Besides  the  interest  which  Angsburg  derives  from 
these  events,  it  participates  lai^ly  in  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  the  south  of  Germany.  These  con- 
sist cl^iefly  of  paper,  gold,  silver,  jewellery  and 
cottons :  it  is  also  distinguished  for  its  book  trade, 
particularly  in  Catholic  literature,  and  has  been  noted 
for  its  engravings.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
commerce  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is  a  central 
dep6t  for  the  Neckar,  Tyrolese,  Greek  and  Italian 
wines  ;  and  by  means  of  its  agents  and  bankers,  it  is 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  between  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Germany  and  other  countries.'  Bayer, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  who  first  denoted  the  stars 
by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  Augsburg  is  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Munich,  latitude  48*  17^  north,  and  longitude  10"  53^ 
east,  from  Greenwich.    - 


AUGS- 
BURG. . 

AUGUR. 


AUGUR. 


A^GUR,  V,  *\     Augariam,  quan  av^erium;   quo 

A^UGUR,  n.  imodo  aves  ^e  gebebent  in  volando, 

A^uouRATK,  IVossius.  To  observe  the  Jlight  of 

A uouK ACTION,  \birds,  then  generally  their  actions. 

A'uGURER,  /And  consequently  to  presage,  fore- 

Augi/rial,  I  tell,  predict   from  observing  the 

A'cGVROUs,  factions  of  birds  ;  and  then 

A'uGURY.  J     To  presage,   foretell,  predict ; 
wUhoiit  any  reference  to  birds. 


'    Theges  of  thyng  widche  shall  be£Ul 
He  was  the  first  augur  of  all. 

Oower,  Ccnm  Am,  book  ir. 
llieir  uugury  also  was  abused,  and  the  augurert  interpreted 
enery  thing  as  they  were  compelled. 

Mny'M  Lucan,    Annotations  on  book  v. 
Well  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wiues 
And  traely  eke,  mugurie  of  tliese  foules 
For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  her  Hues 
As  rante  qualm,  or  schriching  of  thoe  onles. 
Chaucer,     Treiius  and  Creteide,  book  r.  fy,  187.  c.  i. 
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AUGUR. 


AUOUR*  Oh  ur,  you  are  too  sure  an  mugurcr  •• 

That  you  did  fieare  ia  done. 

Skaketpeare.    Antony  and  Cleopatra^  fo.  36B. 

If  your  miode  dislike  any  thing,  obey.  I  wiU  foreftall  their 
repatre  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defie  augury,  there  is  a  special!  pn>¥i« 
4enceintbefidlofaq>arrow.  Id,    UaanUt,  fo.  266. 

I  did  augttre  all  thb  to  him  before  hand,  without  porini;  into  an 
oxes  panch  for  the  matter,  and  yet  he  would  not  be  scrupulous. 

B.  Jonnm.    Poetatter, 

It  was  thought  good  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  gods  who  had  the 
tuition  of  those  places,  should  by  augwrie  or  flight  of  birds,  declare 
and  shew  whether  of  the  twaine  should  both  name  the  citte,  and 
also  rule  the  same.  HoUandTM  lAvy. 

rRomulus]  did  ordioarfly  carry  the  tmgutt  crooked  staff,  called 
in  Latin,  iAiuut,  It  is  a  rod  crooked  at  the  end,  wherewith  the 
mugttrt  or  soothsayers  when  they  ait  down  to  behold  the  flying  of 
birds>  do  point  out  and  mark  tfate  quarters  of  the  hearen. 

North's  Plutarch, 

.    Stones  hane  beene  knowne  to  moue,  and  trees  to  apeake : 
Augures,  and  mderstood  relations  hare 
Bv  maggot,  pyes,  and  choughes,  and  rooks  brought  forth. 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

ShakeMpeare.    Maeheth,  fo,  142. 

She  spoke,  the  god  of  lote  aloud 
Snees'd  again,  and  all  the  crowd 
.  Of  litde  loves  that  waited  by 
Bow*d  and  bless'd  the  augury. 

Cowley.     Ode  from  Catullut, 

Pom. 1  shall  do  well : 

The  people  loue  me  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Saycs  it  will  eome  to  th'  fnlL 

Skaktspeart.    Antony  and  Cleopaira,  to.  345. 

fJmntusFabiusMaximasyContiniiadini^wr  sixty  years;  whence 
he  must  needs  hare  lived  to  above  eighty;  though  in- the  amgur^ 
skip,  nobility  was  more  regarded  than  age. 

Bacon* M  Works,  by  Shaw. 

He  deluded  many  nations  in  his  augurial  and  extispicious  in- 
Tentions,  from  casual  and  uncontrired  contingencies  divining 
events  succeeding.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Clandius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  successes,  when  he  con- 
temned the  tripudiary  augurations:  they  died  not  because  the 
pullets  would  not  feed :  but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death, 
he  contrived  that  abstinence  in  them.  Jk» 

Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse  or  boding  sound ; 
For  not  one  blcss'd  event  foretold  to  me 
Pass'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pass'd  unwillingly. 

DrydciCs  Homer. 

Till  frowning  skyes  bes:an  to  diange  their  chear. 
And  time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year ; 
The  shedding  trees  began  tlie  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blnsti  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew  : 
When  prudence  wam'd  her  to  remove  betimes. 
And  seek  a  better  heaven,  and  wanner  climes. 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

A  favourable  inference  was  drawn  from  his  (the  god  Terminus's) 
obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  augurs  as  a  sure  presage 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  power  would  never  recede. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 

The  history  of  augurs  before  their  introduction  to 
Rome,  as  an  established  priesthood,  is  involved  in 
deep  obscurity.  We  know  that  the  name  of  the  new 
city  was  decided  by  the  respective  auguries  of  the 
twin-brothers  who  founded  it ;  and  that  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  three  original  Roman  tribes,  Romulus 
appointed  one  augur  to  belong  to  each.  The  discip- 
line is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria^ 


the  fruitful  mother  of  most  Latin  superstitions.  Numa  A0GUR. 
confirmed  this  institution  of  his  predecessor;  and « 
Servius  TuUius^  it  is  thought,  when  he  added  a  fourth 
urban  tribe,  added  also  a  fourth  augur  to  the  college. 
At  first  they  were  all  patricians,  but  in  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  democracy  to  power,  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  tribunes  succeeded  in  invading  the  ex- 
clusive rights,  even  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  454,  it  appears  from  the  account  of  Livy,  (x, 
vi.)  that  the  number  of  augurs  had  been  reduced  by 
death  to  four.  There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  words  dP 
the  historian,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  what  was  the 
precise  number  of  augurs  at  that  time ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  an  uneven  number, 
and  a  multiple  of  the  original  number,  three.  The 
speech  of  Decius  Mus,  who  obtained  a  participation 
in  sacerdotal  honours  for  the  plebeians,  is  still  pre- 
served; and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  popular  oratory. 
After  its  delivery  five  plebeian  augurs  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  college,  which  was  thus  increased  to 
nine.  It  has  been  said,  (Akx.  ah  Alex.  v.  19.)  but 
apparently  without  authority,  that  a  senatus  connUtum 
at  the  same  time  provided  against  a  greater  extension. 
However  this  may  be,  Sylla,  in  his  dictatorship,  again 
enlarged  them  to  fifteen ;  (Liv.  Ep.  Ixxxix.)  beyond 
which  number  they  were  never  afterwards  increased 
under  the  republic. 

On  their  first  institution  the  augurs  were  probably 
chosen  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  The  election  after- 
wards appears  to  have  been  confined  to  their  own 
body.  This  privilege  was  wrested  from  the  college, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  651,  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Domi- 
tius  ^nobarbus,  an  ancestor  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
On  account  of  a  private  pique  against  the  pontifices, 
who  had  excluded  him  from  the  place  which  his  father 
held  among  them,  he  proposed  a  law  by  which  the 
right  of  sacerdotal  election  was  transferred  to  a  select 
part  of  the  people.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law  ^  and  it 
afterwards  underwent  a  variety  of  repeals  and  restor- 
ations from  the  tools  of  Julius  Csesar,  Antony,  and 
Fansa,  until  Augustus,  for  the  lost  time,  entirely 
destroyed  its  power.  Henceforward  permission  was 
granted  to  the  emperors  to  constitute  the  colleges  of 
priests  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  augurs  conti- 
nued to  flourish  till  the  days  of  Theodosius. 

Romulus  himself  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  an  augur  ; 
and  Cicero,  in  his  book  on  divination,  records  that 
the  king  was  excellently  skilled  in  the  art.  The 
same  writer  has  stated  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
republic  it  was  customary  to  send  six  sons  of  the  most 
eminent  patricians  to  Etruria  to  be  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  augury.  The  custom  was  confirmed  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  ^  and  Faesuls,  the  modem 
Florence,  was  the  nurse  of  those  who  were  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  futurity. 

The  priesthood  continued  for  life;  and  so  great 
was  its  dignity,  that  no  crime,  however  atrocious, 
and  however  clearly  proved,  could  lead  to  deprivation. 
For  this  singular  privilege  Plutarch  (Problem.  Ram, 
99.)  assigns  three  reasons.  First,  that  the  Romans 
wished  none  but  augurs  to  be  privy  to  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion ;  secondly,  that  the  oath  of  secresy 
which  bound  the  augurs,  would  be  no  longer  binding 
upon  one  who  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
<;itizen  :  and  thirdly  that  the  title  being  one  of  art, 
not  of  honour,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take  away  the 
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kVSUR.  vt,  it  wiHild  be  absurd  to  take  away  the  title,  ^erer- 
^^'y^^  th^esft^  there  were  circiiiiistances>  according  to  the 
same  aathor,  which  might  suspend  an  augur  from 
active  ministry.  An  open  wound  or  sore  rendered  an 
8i^;ttr  unclean.  The  gods  were  not  to  be  approached 
by  those  whose  bodies  were  polluted,  or  whose  minds 
were  disturbed ;  and  as  the  priest  so  affected  was  not 
permitted  to  officiate,  so  birds,  if  similarly  diseased^ 
were  considered  to  be  unfit  subjects  for  augural  spe- 
culations. To  such  an  extent  was  this  prohibition 
carried,  that  auguries  were  forbidden  in  those  seasons 
of  the  year  in  which  the  pullets  were  weak  or  moult- 
ing ;  and  the  augurs  themselves  were  carefolly  pre* 
vested  from  assisting  in  tlie  rites  of  sepulture. 

Tlie  chief  augur  was  styled  magisier  coUtgH,  and 
precedence  was  always  given  to  age.  The  duties  of 
the  priesthood  were  prescribed  by  the  Lex  AugurdUs, 
still  extant  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  de  Legibus: 
it  enjcHxied  the  augursf  as  public  ministers  and  inter* 
preters  of  the  sovereign  will  of  Jove,  to  attend  to 
signs  and  au^ices,  and  to  anticipate  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  Amcmg  other  things  they  were  to  superintend 
sacrifices,  and  to  declare  what  victims,  what  rites, 
and  what  prayers  were  necessary  for  expiation.  These 
and  many  points  of  greater  or  less  importance  were 
to  be  decided  not  by  a  single  augur,  but  by  the  col- 
kge  at  large.  The  ceremonies  at  magisterial  elec- 
tions were  referred  to  their  judgment ;  and  they  could 
vitiate  or  confirm  the  appointments,  not  only  of  minor 
officers,  but  of  praetors,  consuls*  and  even  dictators 
themselves.  Feace  and  war  was  resolved  upon  ac- 
cording to  their  responses  ;  and  they  exercised  a 
control  over  the  public  mind,  which  was  without  an 
appeal.  So  in^rtant  and  so  honourable  an  office 
was  naturally  an  object  of  no  light  ambition,  and 
accordingly  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Rome  were 
enrolled  in  the  college.  Fabius  Maximus  held  the 
dignity  fi>r  more  than  sixty  years  :  Cato  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  priesthood  :  Cicero  was  also  initiated,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  practised  in  all  its  secrets  j 
and  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  by  plac- 
ing^  themselves  at  the  head  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
sacerdotal  bodies,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sta- 
bility of  their  power,  by  the  union  of  religious  with 
civil  .supremacy. 

ITie  costume  of  an  augur,  in  the  performance  of 
his  office,  consisted  of  a  robe  striped  with  purple,  or 
scaiiet,  (trabea  palmata)  or  a  double  cloak,  (kena) 
and  a  cap  of  a  conical  shf^e.  His  head  was  veiled, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  smooth  staff,  the 
head  of  which  was  curved,  like  an  episcopal  crosier. 
This  staff,  the  Utuu9,  was  his  pecuHar  badge  :  its 
ttse  was  to  marie  out  and  distribute  the  several  parts 
of  the  visible  heaven  into  different  houses,  (tempbt) 
and  to  assign  precise  imaginary  limits  to  the  quarters 
wbich  he  referred  to  right  and  left.  If  the  sky  was 
thus  separated  by  the  hand,  the  ceremony  was  viti- 
ated, and  no  auguries  coidd  be  deemed  sure.  The 
Uiuus  was  the  ancient  regal  staff,  and  that  of  Romulus 
is  said  to  have  had  a  double  curvature,  one  at  each 
end. 

So  arrayed  the  augur  proceeded  to  some  elevated 
spot,  {arx  or  tesquumj  and  having  sacrificed,  he  either 
lumsdf  uttered  a  prayer,  or  repeated  the  prescribed 
Amnnlary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mis- 
take, after  some  one  who  delibeiately  rehearsed  it  to 


him.  Livy  and  Varro  differ  as  to  the  position  which  AlKHnC. 
he  assumed.  The  former  (1. 18.)  makes  him  turn  his  ^  y  ^ 
fiiee  to  the  east,  so  that  the  south  was  on  his  right, 
the  north  on  his  left..  In  this  statement  he  is  corro- 
borated by  Dionysins,  (ii.  5.)  Varro,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  Ittm  fronting  the  south.  Whichever 
way  he  lodied,  the  parts  on  his  right  and  left  were 
called  respectively  dextra  and  smistrte:  those  before 
and  behind,  anHca  and  postica.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Etrurians,  who  divided  the  heavens  into  twelve 
parts,  named  the  west  anika,  because  all  the  move- 
meats  of  the  celestial  bodies  appeared  to  be  towards 
that  quarter.  So  the  east  to  them  would  be  po$Hea, 
the  north,  dextru,  and  the  poixth,  sinistra.  Then, 
with  eyes  intent  upon  the  sky,  amid  the  silence  c^ 
the  surrounding  multitude,  lest  any  thing  should 
break  or  abstract  his  fixed  contemplation,  he  waited 
till  some  bird  appeared  ;  carefully  noting  down  the 
spot  firom  which  it  first  rose,  the  course  it  took,  its 
upward,  downward,  or  h<mzontal  flight,  and  the 
point  at  which  it  was  lost  sight  of.  It  was  not 
enough  that  a  single  augury  should  be  seen ;  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  a  second. 
Some  have  stated  that  the  magisier  coltegii  alone  could 
take  the  augury  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  assisted  by  one  of  the  minor  priests, 
(Alex,  ab  Alex,  xix.),  but  the  passage  cited  from 
Plutarch,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  says  no  more 
then  that  it  was  the  chief  augur,  who  performed  the 
inauguration  of  Numa :  a  ceremony  which,  from  its 
importance,  it  is  most  probable  he  would  take  upcm 
himself,  but  which  no  nM)re  implies  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  augurs  from  auguries  in  general,  than  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  metropo- 
litan deprives  the  other  archbishop  and  the  bishops 
of  their  episcopal  functions. 

If,  in  passing  from  the  arx,  after  the  reception  of 
an  augury,  the  priest  came  to  any  water,  he  stooped 
down,  and  taking  some  in  the  palm  of  his  hands,  he 
prayed  that  the  augury  might  continue  firm,  as  water 
was  supposed  to  interrupt  its  efficacy. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  and  most 
legitimate  augury  among  the  Romans.  The  art  was 
afterwards  distributed  into  five  divisions,  each  of 
which  was  equally  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
augurs.  The  first  was  from  appearance  in  the  hea- 
vens, as  thunder  and  lightning,  meteors,  comets,  &c. 
Prosperous  auguries  of  this  kind  were  thunder  or 
lightning  on  the  left,  because  whatever  comes  to  us 
from  the  skies,  on  our  left,  is  sent  by  the  gods  from 
their  right.  The  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  lodged  on  thunder  from  the  right  as  fe- 
vourable.  (Xen.  Cyr,  1.  II  ii.  3S3.)  Again,  fortunate 
signs  were  deducible  by  lightning  shot  from  the  east, 
and  returning  again  after  a  circuit  of  the  sky  to  the 
same  quarter,  a  portent  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  dictator  Sylla ;  or  if  it  struck  the  earth  and 
seemed  to  rebound.  Lightning  in  the  day  time  was 
attributed  to  Jupiter,  in  the  night  to  Summanus, 
(Pluto)  and  sueh  bolts  only  as  Jupiter  launched 
singly,  fiT>m  himself,  were  esteemed  fortunate  in  po- 
pukr  belief:  those  which  he  emitted  during  the 
sitting  of  a  council  of  the  gods  were  of  ill  omen  ;  but 
no  rules  are  laid  down  by  which  the  digerence  be-^ 
tween  the  two  is  to  be  determined.  Thunder  with 
reports  even  in  number  portended   good   fortune. 
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AUGUR.  Lightning  from  north  to  west  was  a  forerunner  of 
'  evil :  so  too  was  it  if  accompanied  with  hsdl ;  or  if  it 
struc^i:  men  or  temples,  or  if  it  descended  from  a  clear 
sky.  <Here  again^  on  this  last  point,  the  Greeks 
thoyght  differently.  When  Jove  thundered  to  Ulysses 
from  the  cloudless  serene,  the  hero,  we  are  told,  re- 
joiced in  his  heart.  (OJ^m.  Y.  103.)  Thunder  of  all 
•Kinds  vitiated  the  magisterial  election. 

The  second  division  of  augury  referred  especially 
to  the  notes  and  the  flight  of  birds.  Such  birds  as 
gave  augury  by  their  chirping  were  called  oscines,  (m, 
a  mouth,  cam,  I  sing)  such  as  by  the  flying  praepetes 
{trpowmaeai,  to  fly  forward).  The  crow,  the  raven, 
and  the  owl  were  among  the  former ;  the  eagle  and 
the  vulture  among  the  latter :  some,  as  the  pye,  be- 
longed to  both  classes.  3irds  were  also  otherwise 
divided,  1st.  sinistra,  which  (sinebant)  permitted  an 
attempt ;  for  the  oscines  on  the  left,  it  is  said  were 
always  favourable,  (Alex,  ab  Alex,  v.  13.) ;  though  we 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  belief  to  the  crow  of 
Meliboeus,  (Virg.  Ec.  1.)  unless  by  remarking  once 
for  all,  that  the  whole  art  of  augury  appears  to  have 
been  a  juggle  and  a  mass  of  uncertainty  and  contra- 
diction. 2nd.  Funebres,  ill-omened,  which  were  called 
also  arcuUe  (arceo,  I  drive  away)  cUvia  (cUvus,  a. 
difficulty)  remora  (remoror,  I  delay)  inebra  (inhif}eo,  I 
Sftop)  aUera:,  if  they  interfered  with  a  former  good 
once ;  and  volsgrcs,  {vello,  I  pluck)  if  by  plucking 
their  own  feathers  they  portended  ilL 

An  eagle  from  the  right,  partienlarly  if  it  flew  with 
outstretched  and  clanging  wingv,  betokened  prosperity. 
Homer  in  this  agreed  with  the  Romans.  When 
Priam  set  forward  to  intreat  Achilles  for  the  body  of 
Hector,  this  Was  the  very  omen  for  which,  liy  the 
advice  of  Hecuba,  he  besought  Jupiter.  {II,  Q.  310.) 
An  eagle  on  the  right,  uttering  its  note  while  sitting,, 
was  pronounced  by  an  Ephesian  augur  to  appertain  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  should  fill  a  public  office, 
since  it  was  a  bird  of  command  :  the  office  was  to 
be  attended  with  danger,  since  other  birds  attack  a 
sitting  eagle  :  and  it  was  not  to  be  lucrative,  since 
an  eagle  collected  its  prey  while  on  the  wing.  The 
fate  of  Xenophon  verified  these  predictions.  (Anab, 
T.  9.)  The  eagle  which  took  off  the  cap  of  the  elder. 
Tarquin  alid  placed  it  again  on  his  bead,  portended  to 
him  his  future  sovereignty :  while  the  young  brood, 
which  was  driven  from  its  feed  by  vultures,  and  torn 
in  pieces  with  its  eyrie,  equally  foretold  to  his  proud 
descendant,  his  exile  and  dethronement.  Before  the 
abdication  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  it  was  said  that 
an  eagle  had  snatched  a  javelin  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  body  guards,  and  after  bearing  it  aloft  had  dropped 
it  into  the  sea.  Claudius  and  Vitellius  each  drew  en- 
couragement from  an  eagle  5  and  a  victory,  which 
Domitian  had  won  over  Antony,  his  rebellious  lieu- 
tenant of  Upper  Germany,  though  the  field  of  battle 
was  2500  miles  distant,  was  announced  at  Rome  on 
the  very  day  of  the  triumph  itself,  by  an  eagle  which 
alighted  on  the  conqueror's  statue  and  uttered  cries 
of  joy — nay,  some  spectators,  of  warmer  imagination, 
believed  that  the  head  of  the  traitor  had  been  borne 
in.  the  talons  of  this  auspicious  bird. (Suet.  Dom.  6.) 

A  concourse  of  crows,  vultures,  and  eagles,  hovered 
above  the  troops  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  they  took 
post  at  Fhilippi,  (Dion,  xlvii.)  and  the  same  birds 
spake  a  note  of  fearful  preparation  to  Lepidus,  by 


thronging  the  temples  of  the  Genius  of  Rome  and' of  AUGUR^ 
Concord.  Cranes,  if  they  were  diverted  from  their  ^'-^v^ 
flight  and  turned  backward,  had  already  snuffed  the 
storm,  and  were  a  sign  of  woe  to  mariners.  {Georg.  L 
AEn,  X.)  llie  stork  is  believed  by  the  commentators 
to  have  been  an  omen  of  concord  $  but  the  belidf, 
perhaps,  is  founded  on  miscomprehension  of  a  paASfige 
in  Juvenal.  The  fcdcon  gentle,  as  the  gamesters  of 
the  hood  and  bell  would  term  it,  betokens  marriage 
and  rich  pastives.  It  was  cited  by  the  soothsayer 
Theoclymenus  as  favourable  to  Telemachus,  (Od,  O. 
525.)  and  the  poet  finds  no  bird  of  better  omen  to 
which  he  can  liken  his  hero,  when  he  is  rushing  on 
to  the  destruction  of  Hector,  (//.  x.  139.).  A  fedcon, 
too,  capys,  in  the  Tuscan  language,  gave  its  name  to 
Capua.  The '  pye,  the  nightingale,  and  the  heron 
were  prosperous  if  they  flew  towards  either  pole :  but 
as  Pliny  (ii.  7.)  confidently  believed  that  the  heron  had 
but  one  eye,  perhaps  he  was  not  more  informed  upon 
its  celestial  than  upon  its  physical  habits.  Swallows 
were  the  precursors  of  misfortune  :  they  sate  on  the 
tent  of  Pyrrhus,  and  on  the  mast  of  Antony.  When 
the  Syrian  Antiochus,  was  about  to  join  battle  virith 
the  Parthians  he  disregarded  the  admonition  of  a 
swallow's  nest  in  his  pavilion,  and  paid  for  •  his  in- 
credulity, or  his  carelessness,  with  no  less  than  his 
life.  The  dove  in  company  was  longed  for,  when 
single  it  was  despised.  Sailors  loved  the  swan,  but 
she  was  naught  to  landsmen.  The  evening  crow  of 
the  cock  struck  joy  upon  the  ears  of  the  listener  -, 
but  evil  were  his  stars  who  heard  the  hen  attempt  to. 
emulate  her  mate.  Of  all  birds  the  owl  was  the  most 
hateful  if  it  screeched :  not  so  if  it  was  merely  seen.  . 
Augury,  by  the  feeding  of  chickens,  was  the  third 
division  of  the  art.  The  pullarius,  or  feeder,  had 
the  charge  of  the  cavea,  or  coop.  At  the  earliest 
break  of  dawn,  the  strictest  silence  being  preserved, 
be  threw  grain  to  the  birds.  If  they  did  not  hurry 
from  the  coop,  or  if  coming  out  they  disregarded 
their  food,  or  carelessly  pecked  and  scattered  it,  or 
cowered  with  their  wings,  or  crowed  and  passed  by 
it,  the  omen  -was  of  infinite  terror ;  on  the  contrary^ 
an  eager  haste  to  devour  the  grain,  especially  if  from 
greediness  it  fell  from  their  beaks  and  rebounded  from 
the  ground,  making  what  was  called  the  tripwUum^ 
soUstimum  (terram  vel  solum  pavire,  i.  cferire,)  shewed 
especial  favour  of  heaven.  The  profiwe  jest  of  Pub- 
lius  Claudius,  who  drowned  the  chickens  which  re- 
fused to  eat,  bidding  them  at  least  then  drink  their 
fill,  and  his  subsequent  destruction,  is  recorded  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  (i.  4.)  and  by  Cicero,  (NaL  Deor. 
ii.  3.)  as  a  warning  to  all  unbelieving  generals.  Any 
fraud  practised  by  the  puUarius  reverted  to  his  owq 
head.  Of  this  we  ^have  a  memorable  instance  in  the 
great  battle  between  Papirius  Cursor  and  the  Samnites 
in  the  year  of  Rome  459.  So  anxious  were  the  troops 
for  battle,  that  the  puUarius  dared  to  announce  to  the 
consul  a  tripudium  solisHmum,  although  the  chickens 
refiised  to  eat.  Papirius  unhesitatingly  gave  the  sig-, 
nal  for  fight,  when  his  son  having  discovered  the 
false  augury  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  his  father.' 
"  Do  thy  part  well,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  let  the 
deceit  of  the  augur  fall  on  himself.  The  tripudium 
has  been  announced  to  me,  and  no  omen  can  be 
better  for  the  Roman  army  and  people!"  As  the 
troops  advanced,  a  javelin  thrown  at  random  struck 
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AUGUR.  ^^^  fmUarius  dead.    *'  The  hand  of  heaven  Is  in  the 
\^^^^^  battle,"  cried  Pi^irius^  "  the  guilty  is  punished !" 
and  he  advanced  and  conquered. 

There  were  many  signs  to  be  derived  from  animals 
Tvhich  came  under  the  fourth  division  of  Augury.  A 
wolf  running  to  the  right  with  his  mouth  full,  was  an 
argument  of  great  joy.  (Plin.  viii.  ^2.)  A  wolf  in  the 
Capitol  was  an  ill  portent,  and  occasioned  its  lustra- 
tioB.  (Liv.  iii.  29.)  The  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the 
Tidnus  was  prognosticated  by  the  entrance  of  a  wolf 
into  their  camp,  and  his  escape  imhurt,  after  wounding 
liis pursuers:  (Liv.xxi.46.)  and  still  greater  calamities 
of  the  second  Punic  war  were  announced,  when  a  more 
daring  animal  of  the  same  breed  carried  away  his 
Bword  itom  a  sentinel  in  Gaul.  (Id.  68.)  A  wolf 
once  put  a  stop  to  a  plan  of  colonisation  in  Libya,  by 
hungrily  devouring  the  landmarks  which  had  been 
assigned  for  the  new  settlement.  (Plut.  m  vUa  C. 
GtoixM)  but,  to  make  amends  for  this  act,  on  an* 
other  occasion,  by  running  away  with  a  burnt  sacrifice 
from  the  altar,  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  led  his 
Samnite  pursuers  to  the  spot  afterwards  occupied,  in 
commemoration  of  the  chase,  by  the  Hirpini,  (Festus, 
ix.)  A  wolf  running  away  with  his  slate  \iabiM) 
£rom  Hiero,  when  a  school-boy>  was  thought  to 
portend  his  future  greatness. 

Swarms  of  bees,  if  observed  on  any  public  place^ 
as  the  forum  or  a  temple,  were  carefully  noted,  and 
the  ill  omen  which  they  were  supposed  to  bring  was 
averted  with  all  diligence  by  repeated  sacrifices. 
Scipio*s  tent  was  polluted  by  them  before  the  battle 
of  Ticinus.  The  speaking  of  oxen,  an  occurrence, 
if  we  credit  Livy,  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  he 
has  recorded  it  eight  or  nine  times,  betokened  some 
n^lligence  towards  the  gods,  and  demanded  copious 
expiation.  Now  and  then  a  cow  dropped  a  foal  in- 
stead of  a  calf,  (Liv.  xxiii.  31.)  or  ran  up  stairs  into 
the  second  or  third  story  of  a  house.  Both  of  these 
acts  were  great  sources  of  consternation.  Locusts 
were  formidable,  not  only  from  the  natural  devasta- 
tion  which  they  produced,  but  from  the  supernatural 
vengeance  which  they  threatened.  Even  the  nibbling 
of  mice  was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  it  was  not 
only  to  the  divine  epics  of  the  starving  garreteer 
(iuy.  ill.)  that  the  teeth  of  these  little  marauders 
were  addressed,  but  they  sometimes  looked  for  higher 
game^  and  indented  the  golden  crown  of  the  Thun- 
derer himself,  (Liv.  xxvii.  ^,  xxx.  2.)  nay,  their  in- 
auspicious squeak  deprived  Fabius  Maxim\is  of  his 
dictatorship.  (Val.  Max.  i.)  He,  whose  path  in  step- 
ping from  his  threshold,  was  crossed  by  a  hare,  or 
a  pregnant  fox,  or  a  bitch,  or  a  snake,  or  a  weasel, 
would  do  well  to  return  home  3  but  if  he  were  fortunate 


AUGUST. 


enough  to  encounter  a  she  goat,  let  him  proceed  AUGUR, 
with  a  merry  heart  and  think  upon  Caranus.  (Jus- 
tin, vii.) 

The  fifth,  and  last  division  of  Augury,  had  respect 
to  Dititi  a  word  which  scarcely  admits  of  a  close 
translation,  and  which  we  must  be  content  to  render 
vaguely,  prodigies.  Of  these  Livy  will  furnish  the. 
inquisitive  with  abundance.  He  may  read  of  lambs 
with  pigs'  heads,  and  pigs  with  human  faces,  (xxvii. 
4.)  a  wonder,  which  in  our  own  times  has  been  re- 
versed :  of  weeping  images,  and  bleeding  springs, 
of  perspiring  gods,  and  triple-headed  donkeys  \  of 
armed  men  and  fleets  in  the  skies  ^  of  showers  of 
blood,  or  stones,  or  flesh,  or  milk,  or  chalk ;  of  the 
mutual  transformation  of  cocks  into  hens,  and  hens 
into  cocks  \  of  the  shouts  of  unborn  infants  foretelling 
victory  from  the  womb  \  of  double  moons  and  triple, 
suns;  of  burning  seas  and  fish  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare;  of  hermaphrodites;  of  children  eyeless^ 
noseless,  single-handed,  or  elephant-headed ;  of  fly- 
ing stones,  and  sweating  shields ;  of  gore-dropping^ 
wheat-sheafs;  of  inundations,  storms,  earthquakes,  and' 
eclipses.  Each  and  all  of  these  had  its  peculiar  expia- 
tion, {^ocaTat\o)  and  the  skilful  Augur  would  forebode 
to  a  nicety  what  each  portended. 

A  sneeze  in  the  morning  was  ill  omened,  and  in- 
terrupted all  the  business  of  the  day.  At  noon  it  was 
fortunate  ;  and  if  it  occurred  after  dinner,  a  dish  must 
be  brought  back  and  tasted,  to  avert  misfortune  which 
otherwise  was  certain.  The  sneeze  of  Telemachus 
was  grateful  to  the  ears  of  Penelope,  (Ocf.  2.)  and 
Xenophon  owed  his  commission  to  a  similar  oppor^ 
tune  interruption  in  one  of  his  speeches.  The  sneeze 
of  Cupid  approved  the  loves  of  Acme  and  Septimius. 
(Catullus,  4^.)  and  it  was  only  to  Hippias,  who  lost  by 
it  both  his  native  land  and  his  grinders,  that  a  classical 
sneeze  has  been  esteemed  unlucky.  (Herod,  vi.) 

Flaminius  fell  from  his  horse  as  he  approached  the 
banks  of  Thrasimenus.  Augustus  put  on  his  left  san- 
dal awry  on  the  very  morning  in  which  he  nearly  lost' 
his  life  by  a  mutiny.  Pompey  accidentally  threw  a 
black  cloak  over  his  shoulders  on  the  day  of  Pharsa-' 
lia.  Nero  gave  up  his  expedition  to  Alexandria,  be- 
cause his  robe  caught  in  the  seat  as  he  rose  to  set 
out.  Caius  Gracchus  stumbled  at  his  threshold  on 
the  morning  in  which  he  perished ;  and  the  son  of 
Crassus,  when  he  took  the  field  against  the  Parthians^ 
lost  a  toe  by  a  similar  accident. 

These  are  some  among  the  prophetical  signs  to' 
which  the  attention  of  the  Augur  was  directed.  Many 
more  ma^  be  found  in  the  course  of  classical  read-' 
ing;  and  all  we  may  assert,  without  contradiction^ 
of  equal  importance,  and  not  less  assured  certainty. 


AUGURYj  the  art  practised  by  an  augur.  See 
Avoua. 

AUGUST:  Augu$tum  proprie  diciiur,  quod  auguno 
nt  comecraiutn  eoque  sanctum  ei  venerabile,    Vossius. 

That,  which  is  consecrated  by  augury,  is  properly 
denominated  august,  and  therefore  sacred  and  vener- 
able. Sandys  renders  augusid  gravitate^  awe-infusing 
gravitie. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


Scarce  had  he  ipoken,  when  the  cloud  gave  way. 
The  mists  flew  upward,  and  diasoly'd  in  day. 
The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sigfht, 
August  in  riaage,  and  serenely  bright. 

Vryden't  rirgrii,  JEn.  u 
Not  with  snch  majes^,'  sack  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august,  the  king  or  conquering  chief* 
E'er  swell'd  on  marhle ;  as  in  verse  hare  shined 
(In  polish'd  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 

Pope.    Imitatiom  0/ fforttee, 
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'AUGUST.  i^o  yxhcn  Alctrfcs  mortal  mmiki  rmgu'd, 

^_^       _'  .  His  better  part  cuUr^'d,  and  grttw  refin'd, 

~  August  his  visage  nlionc  ;  almiehty  Jove 

In  his  swift  car  his  honoured  offspring  drove. 

Gaff,  OdtUMetMH. 

Your  petitioner  huoihly  presumes,  that  he  has,  at  leasts  a  com- 
mon  claim  to  such  a  pension :  he  has  a  rote  in  the  most  august 
nsembly  in  the  woM,  CkesterJleitPs  Petition  to  the  King, 


His  other  gifts 


All  hear  the  royal  stamp  tliat  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all. 

C'mvper's  PoePU, 

.  AUGUSTUS,  a  title  of  honour  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
vius  Cssar,  by  a  vote  of  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Munatius  Flancus^  when  others  wished  him 
to  assume  the  name  of  Romulus. 

Various  authorities  concur  in  affirming,  that  the 
word  Augustus  was  understood  to  bear  reference  to 
qualities  of  divinity.  Thus  Dio  expressly  spe^s  of  it> 
*ic9  xat  TrXeiov  Ti  ^  icot*  avOpwirov^  wv,  Suetonius  derives 
it  ah  auctu,  vel  ab  avium  gestu  gustuve,  and  cites  a  line 
of  Ennius  to  his  purpose  : 

Augusto  augurio  poicquam  iadita  coaditaEoma  eaL 

Qvid  enumerates  the  various  a)gntmma  of  the  chief 
families  of  Rome,  and  then  adds  of  Octavios  : 

Sed  tamen  hnmanls  cdebrantur  honoribus  omnes. 
Hie  Bociiim  summo  cum  Jove  nomen  habet. 

Sancta  vocaiit  avgCjsta  Patres :  augvsta  vocaatnr 
Tem^,  sacendotnm  rite  dicata  manu. 

Hujus  et  AUGUJUUM  dependet  origiae  v«rbi, 
£t  quodcunque  8u4  Juj»itcr  ai^t  ojie. 

Fasti,  L  607. 

A  festival  in  honour  of  the  assumption  of  this  title, 
and  of  the  pretended  abdication  of  power  by  Octavius, 
on  the  same  day,  was  kept  by  the  Roatans  on  the  ides 
(the  13th)  of  January.  The  title  was  adopted  by  the 
succeeding  emperors,  although  Nero  was  the  last  wh» 
qottld  advance  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of 
the  Julian  line.  It  has  since  been  retained  by  a  long 
series  of  emperors  Roman,  Greeks  Frank  and  Germaa : 
and  the  coins  of  some  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Franoe 
shew  that  this  title  was  affected  by  them  also. 

Dr,TiLy\or(J:iemenUqfCiml  Law,pJ3e)  states  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  was,  at  firsts  only  personal,  and  implied 
nothing  of  sovereignty;  having  been  assumed  by 
aeveral  of  the  imperial  iiamily  who  never  were  empe> 
rors ;  as  by  Germanicus.  After  the  time  of  Dioclesiaa 
it  was  changed  into  Semper  Augustus,  which  title  the 
emperor  of  Austria  now  enjoys. 
\  Augustus,  Fort,  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  whick 
cross  Scotland  on  the  lochs  of  In  vcniess-shiro^  It  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  loch  Ness  ;  having  the  river  Tarff 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  Oich  on  the  west.  It  is  a 
regular  fortification  with  four  bastions,  and  barracks 
capable  of  containing  400  men,  exclusive  of  accommo- 
dation for  officers.  It  is  a  neat  looking  place,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  English  country  seat.  It  is  garrisoned  by  invalids, 
and  supplied  from  Inverness.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
place  of  strength,  being  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring hill^.  It  was  taken,  and  much  injured  by  the 
rebels,  in  1746. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  .of  the  Julian  jear^ 
anciently  called  Sextilis,  because  it  was  originally  the 
sixth  in  the  Roman  calendar^  till  Numaadded  January 
and  February.  Augustus  gave  it  his  own  name  for 
the  following  reasons  i  because  in  it  he  had  assumed 


bis  first  ^nsulsfaSp,  had  celebrated  three  tiiumphs,  had  AUGi/S- 
received  the  «ll<^aiice  of  the  legions  which  occupied  <jn^P?Po 
the  Janicular  hill,  had  conqueMd  £gypt,  and  had  put  ^^^^^^-^ 
aa  end  to  the  civil  wars.  Hence  he  preferred  it  to  his  ^*'"V^* 
natal  month  September.     (Macrab.  SaL  i.  IS.) 

The  Saxons  called  Augutt,  Weod  mmuith,  from  die 
abandaace  of  weeds  produced  in  it. 

AUGUSTA,  4F€fiiufr^,  in  AnciaU  Geogn^^  a  tiOe  of 
distinction  annexed  to  several  cities.  The  following 
are  the  priactpal :  Jfnguita  AdUa,  a  town  of  the  Vin- 
delici,  between  the  lalbe  oi  Constance  and  the  Danube  $ 
DOW  Azelburg.  Augwta  Aiturica,  now  Astorga  in 
Asturia.  Augusta  Atuidorum,  now  Aix,  in  Guienne. 
Angusta  Bedacum,  now  Fadiburgh,  in  Upp^  Jiavaria, 
Augusta  Batienorum,  now  Bassignano,  near  the  Po. 
Augwta  Bracoarum,  now  Braccara  orBraga,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Donro.  AugutUt 
EmeriUL,  so  called  because  it  was  colonised  by  TeteFaa 
soJdiers,  now  Merida,  in  Portugal.  Auguata  OemMi^ 
a  town  of  the  Turduli,  now  Algarva,  in  Portugal. 
Augusta  Nova,  a  town  of  the  Arevaci,  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  Burgos.  Augutta  Pretiaria,  in  Gallia 
Qisalpina ;  so  oalled  because  colonised  by  Prastorian 
soldim,  now  Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  Augusta  Qumta- 
uoTum,  now  Kintzan,  in  Lower  Bavaria.  Augusta  Ran* 
racorum,  now  Augst,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Augusta  Bomaniusrum,  now  Luxembourg.  ^Augusta 
Suessonum^  now  Sotssons  on  the  Aisne.  August  Tau* 
rinorum,  now  Turin.  Augusta  Tiberii,  or  Regiamii,  on 
the  Danube,  now  Regensputg,  or  Ratisbon.  Augusta 
IVeoirorum,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  now 
Treves.  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  on  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence,  now  St.  Paul  de  trois  chateaux. 
Av^usta  Tr'mobantumj  now  London.  Augmta  Vagisn^ 
f^oriiM,  sup|iosed  by  some  now  to  be  Vico,  near  Moa- 
dovi,  by  others  to  be  Saluces.  Augusta  Veromau-' 
dmrum,  now  St.  Quintin,  in  Picardy.  Augusta  Vrnde-^ 
Uosrum,  new  Augsbut^. 

AvoosTA,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  North  America. 
It  is  reaaiarkable  for  a  cataract  called  "  the  feUisg 
spring  ;*'  in  which  the  water  precipitates  itself  a  height 
of  200  feet.  The  population  of  Augusta  is  nearly 
11>QOO  souls. 

A«rou8TA,  a  town  of  Georgia,  in  Che  United  States 
oi  Anaerioa,  on  the  river  Savannah,  about  336  mUes 
from  the  sea.  It  was  first  colonised  in  J  739.  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  governisent  of  the  proviuoe  :  and  is  aa 
entre|)6t  for  the  commerce  between  the  upper  and 
lower parteof  the  state.  Lat.N.S3''19'.]ong.W.80''46^. 
Populatran  about  4000 

AuousTA,  a  maritime  town»  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Meg^ra.  It  is  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  a  low  causeway  with  «dt  ponds 
on  each  side.  The  Order  of  Malta  used  this  town  as  a 
magazine  for  provisions  for  their  navy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  1693  :  but  has  since  been  rebuilt 
with  great  regularity.  Lat.  N.  37*^  8'.  long.  E.  15**  8'. 
Population  variously  stated  from  10,000  lo  16,000. 

Augusta,  in  History,  the  title  of  the  Roman  empresses 
vHiile  aMve.  It  was  sometimes  given  to  the  daa^iters 
or  sisters,  as  in  the  case  of  Julian  and  Trajan. 

AUGUSTALBS  SODALES,  priests  instituted  by 
Tiberius  after  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  Cesar,  to 
perform  the  service  of  th'e  new  god.  One  and  twenty 
of  the  noblest  .Romans  were  chosen  by  lot  to  this 
dSkct ;  and  among  the  first  members  were  Hberfus 
himself,  Drusus,  Claudius  and  Germanicus.     TBcitus> 
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AtTGUS-    in  his  account  of  the  institution^  19  guilty  of  a  contra- 

TALES     diction.  In  his  JnnaU  (1.  54)  he  statos  that  the  priests 

SODALES.  ^^pg  appointed  ki  imitation  of  the  iodales  TUii  whom 

^.       Titus  Tatius  created,  on  becoming  joint  king  of  Rome^ 

VKjNON.  hi  order  to  retain  some  of  the  ^btne  rites.     In  his 

v^^r-^  IHstona  {xi.  95)  he  speaks  of  them  as  appointed  in 

imitation  of  the  priesthood  consecrated  by  Romulus  to 

Tatius.    The  contradiction  may  be  reconciled  hy  sup* 

jposing^  that  Tatius  was  the  founder  of  this  priesthood^ 

and  that  after  his  demise  Romulus  employed  it  in 

cooimemoration  of  the  deceased  king. 

AUGUST  ALIA,  a  festival  on  which  games  f Angus- 
tales  tttdij  were -celebrated,  in  Rome^  annually,  on  the 
day  of  the  return  of  Augustus  Caesar,  al  the  conclusion 
of  all  his  wars.  •'  It  wad  instituted  ann.  v.  c.  735,  and 
kept  on  the  IVth  ides  (l«th)  of  October.  After  his 
decease,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  asked  permission 
to  celebrate  the  festival  at  their  own  private  expense. 
This  feast  mtst  he  f^stmguishcd  fiom  that  kept  on  the 
birth-day  of  Augustus,  iXth  cal.  Oct.  (2dd  of  Sep- 
teaiber.) 

AUGUSTIN^  ST.  in  G^graph^,  the  capital  of  East 
Florida,  in  North  America,  a  maritime  town  about 
eighty-  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Florida. 
Long,  W.  81°  4(y,  lat:  N.  »**  58'.  It  is  well  fortieedt 
Sir  Fnincis  Drake  burned  it  in  1586  j  and  the  Bucca- 
neers under  Captain  Davies,  in  1685.  ThelSngKsh  have 
twice  attacked  the  castle  uosucce'ssfully^  once  ia  1702^ 
when  they  burnt  the  town»  and  again  m  1744. 

•AVIARY,  apb  (of  unsettled  et3rmology,)  a  bird. 

A  place  to  confine  bird^. 

Lincolnihire  may  be  termed  the  aviary  of  Enghind,  finrl&e  wilde 
fowk  therein'.  Fuller's  War thieSy  Lincolnshire, 

AVICENNI  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Didynaima,  order  Angionperma.  Generic  chajacter; 
calyx  five-partite^  corolla  eampanulate,  limbun  four- 
cleft,  the  upper  division  somewhat  dissimilar  to  the 
rest  5  germen  two- celled,  cells  two-seeded  )  stigmas 
two  :  pericarp  two-valved,  only  one  seed  perfect. 

The  A.  tomeMosa,  or  olive  mangrove  tree,  is  a  native 
of  both  Indies,  Brown's  Prodromus,  518.  Bruce's 
Travels,  v.  44. 

AVICULA,  in  Ztfology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Conchifera, 
order  Monotnyaria,  fomily  Malleacea,  Generic  cha- 
racter ;  shell  inequivalve,  fragile,  generally  smooth  j 
base  transverse,  straight  -,  the  extremities  produced  3 
the  anterior  caudiform^  Idft  valve  emarginate.  Hinge 
linear,  with  one  tooth.  A  tooth  also  in  each  valve 
beneath  the  nates.  Area  of  the  ligament  marginal^ 
narrow,  channelled ;  without  a  byssus. 

Of  this  singular  genus  Llnnsus  appears  to  haye  re- 
cognised but  one  species,  which  he  confounded  with 
his  MytiU,  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  lUrundo. 

AVFDITY,    "I      Avidus,  aviditas,  from  aveo,  avere, 

Avi'DiOfr»Lr.  /  to  covet,  to  desire. 

Greediness,  eager  desire,  or  appetite. 

For  nothing  is  more  auydyousfy  to  be  desired,  then  is  the  sweete 
peace  of  God.  Bale's  hnage  of  both  Ckmrehes,  purt  i. 

No  writings  woald  have  been  received  with  such  aridity  and 
reapect  as  these :  consequently  none  afforded  so  great  temptation 
to  forgery.  I^mley's  Evidmets,  rcl  L  ^  iS3, 

There  is  no  phenomenott  in  natsre  more  unaccovntabloy  than  die 
latercouvae  that  ia  carried  oa  between  the  mind  and  the  external 
worid :  there  »  no  pheaomenon  which  philosophical  spirits  have 
sbown  greater  avidiiy  to  pry  into  and  to  resolve. 

Reid,    Of  the  Human  afind. 

AVIGNON,  in  Geography,  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Vaucluse.     168  leagues  S.  E,  from 


Paris.  Long.  £.  4""  48^  lat.  N.  43""  56'.  It  stands  in 
an  extensive  plain,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
and  an  arm  of  the  river  Sorgue  runs  through  it.  With 
the  exception  of  its  fine  walls,  its  broken  Gothic  bridge^ 
and  the  noble  palace  of  the  papal  legate^  Avignon 
possesses  few  architectural  beauties.  Its  circumference 
is  somewhat  more  than  three  mUes.  It  contains  1^ 
present  an  admirably  regulated  lunatic  asylum^  and  an 
ho6{»tal  of  invalid  soldiers  which  lodges  1500  in-pen- 
sioners.  Its  manufectories  are  8ilks»  saltpetre,  oil  pf 
vitriol,  and  aquafortis.  Its  products,  wine,  brandy^ 
alnends,  olives,  oil,  saffiron,  truffles,  corn,  and  wooK 
Before  the  French  revcdutioa  its  population  exceeded 
30,000,  but  in  the. latest  census  they  are  reduced  to 
S3,3I1. 

AviCTOO  was  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  France  to  the 
See  ofKome,  in  1^3.  After  the  decease  of  Benedict  XI.j 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  through  the  insubordi- 
nation  of  the  Romans,  the  papal  court  was  transferred 
to  Avignon  ;  and  the  six  successive  pontiffs  Clement  V* 
JMa  XXII.  B^wdict  XU.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI. 
and  Urban  V.  made  this  city  their  only  abode.  The 
intrcaties  of  Petrarch  were  Q^«n  addressed  to  the  four 
laet,  in  the  hope  of  recalling  the  expatriated  bishops 
to  their  ancient  and  peculiar  diocese.  He  was  well 
ac(|uainted  with  Avignoli,  which  bad  been  the  resi^ 
dence  of  his  father ;  and  the  celebrated  fountain  0^ 
Vaucluse,  but  a  short  ilistance  from  its  walLs^  has  been 
immortalised  by  the  complaints  of  unretumed  love 
which  he  pewted  to  its  waters.  The  tomb  of  I^aura  is  still' 
riiewn  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  Avignon  f  and 
her  husband  Hugh  de  Sade  sleeps  there  by  her  side. 
The  reproaches  uttered  by  Petrarch  against  the  city 
which  detained  the  Popes  from  Rome,  are  bitter  in  the 
extreme.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  sink  of  vice  and  cor« 
ruption,  as  an  object  of  universal  hatred  and  contempt, 
a»  barbarous,  and  as  tlie  mystic  Babylon.  Yet  for 
seventy  years,  fromlS09,it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church;  and  after  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.  who  returned  once  more  to  the  V' atican, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  great  schism  of  the  west, 
during  forty  years  more,  the  two  rival  pontiffs  of  the  day 
thundered  their  respective  exconimuoicatious  against 
each  other  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Ti- 
ber. The  election  of  Martin  V.  terminated  the  distrac- 
tion, and  Rome  once  again  becaooe  the  single  metropolis 
of  Christendom. 

The  convenient  posture  in  which  Avignon  lay  for 
the  correction  of  the  kings  of  France  whenever  they 
were  offended  with  the  Holy  See,  led  them  to  style  it 
the  derrHs^  du  Pape,  and  its  position  and  easiness  of 
access  threw  it  entirely  upon  their  mercy..  It  was 
twice  seized  by  Louis  XIV. :  once  in  1662,  when  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome  had  been  insulted  by  the 
Corsican  guard8,and  again,  in  1688,  in  consequence  of  hi^ 
disagreement  with  Innocent  XI.  The  Count  de  GrignaUj, 
the  husband ofMadamedeSevignesdaughter,  held  it  as 
viceroy  for  two  years,  and  many  of  Madame  de  Se  vigni^'s 
letters  written  at  that  time  are  addressed  to  Avignon, 
In  the  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  a 
scene  of  much  bloodshed,  and  a  tower  is  still  shewn  from 
which  the  half- murdered  victims  of  republican  fanati- 
cism were  thrown  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  The 
efforts  of  the  revolutionary  faction  prevailed,  and  it 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  included .  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  1791.  Its  destiny 
was  finally  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  5  and 
q2 
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on  its  formal  cession  by  the  Pope«  it  received  its 
present  distribution.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  contain?  the  departments  of  Vaucluse 
and  the  Gard  }  and,  in  1803,  an  wiiversity  was  esta- 
blished in  it  under  the  name  of  a  Lyceum. 

AUJILAH,  an  oasis  in  the  great  Sahrii>  or  Lybian 
Desert,  in  lat.  29""  30'  N.  and  long.  SS**  50"  £.  described 
by  Idrisi,  as  ''  a  small,  enclosed  and  populous  town, 
frequented  occasionally  by  merchants.    Towards  the 
desert  side  it  is  surrotuded  by  corn-fields  and  palm- 
groves.      It  is  on  the  high  road  to  many  parts  of 
Negroland,  such  as  Kaww&r  and  Kdkd.    It  is  a  diffi- 
cult road,  and  little  frequented.    Its  inhabitants  have 
their  water  from  pools.**     (Idrisi,  MSS.  Clin,  iii.  part  3. 
Geogr.  Nub,  p.  99.)     Hornemann,  who  passed  through 
it  in  1798,  says,  "  there  are  three  towns  in  the  territory 
of  Atijilah,  the  capital  of  that  name,  Mojabrah,  and 
Meledilah  3  the  two  latter  are  near  each  other,  and 
both  about  four  hours  distant  from  Aujilah.    That  city 
is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  -,  ill  built,  though  of 
stone,  dirty,  and  wretched.    Mojabrah  is  smaller,  but 
more  populous,  its  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  commerce,  as  those  of  Meledilah  are  in  agriculture 
The  women  are  skilful  weavers,  and  export  their  cloths 
to  Fezzkn.    The  soil  round  the  town  is  sandy,  but 
fertile  when  well  watered.  It  is  subject  to  Tripoli,  and 
the  bey  of  Ben-gh4zi  was  resident  there  during  Home- 
mann's  visit.  ( Voyage  de  Hornemann  par  Langl^,  i.  73.) 
AVILA,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile.     It  is  divided  into  eleven  jurisdictions,  and 
contained,  in  17H7,   113,762  inhabitants.     Its  chief 
town  of  the  same  nmne  stands  on  the  river  Adaga  :  it 
is  strongly  fortified ^nd  was  once  among  the  richest 
cities  of  ^pain,  but  is  now  in  deaiy.     Long.  W.  4'  35', 
lat.  N.  40"*  45'.     Population  40(X).     Distance  from 
Madrid  50  miles  N.W. 

Avila  is  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  depo* 
sition  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  :  c^f  which  the  historian 
Mariana  has  given  the  following  account.  The  nobility 
having  assembled  in  a  plain  without  the  walls,  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected.  An  image  representing 
the  king  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation 
against  the  king  was  then  read,  and  the  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced.  At  the  close  of  the. first 
article  of  the  charge  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced^ 
and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image  -,  at 
the  close  of  the  second,  theConde  de  Placentia  snatched 
the  sword  of  justice  from  its  side  j  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  theConde  de  Beneventfe  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
Its  hand  ;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the 
same  instant,  Don  Alfonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead.  (Marian, 
xxiii.  9.) 

AVIXfE,  Fr.  aviler,  to  disprise,  disesteem,  imbase, 
make  vile  or  cheap,  to  pull  down  the  price  of,  to  bring 
to  a  low  price.     Cotgrave. 

The  bissopes,  as  he  nede  moste,  bi  gonne  hom  bi  le 
And  the  Sonnendayof  the  pnuion  junaiuede  all  die, 
That  avilede  to  hofi  chirche,  tliat  mid  rizte  was  so  fre. 

fi.  Gloucester,  p.  495. 

forgive 

BhaUUve 


AVINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  a  rectory 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^^8.  Patron,  SirFiuncis 
Burdett,  Bart.  Population,  in  1811,  64.  Poor's  rates 
in  1803,  at  U,  Sd.  in  the  pound,  ^£^0.  16*.  yd,  3  miles 
£.  from.  Hungerford.  , 

AviNGToN,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  a  rec- 
tory valued  in  the  Kings  books  at  ^11.  lit.  lo^rf. 
Patrons,  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  alter- 
nately. Population  in  1811,  164.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  Is.  lOd,  in  the  pounds  <s^39.  18«.  5|d.  3  miles 
N.  £.  from  Winchester. 

AVIS,  a  bird.    Aves,  in  Natural  History,  form  the 
second  class  of  animals.     See  Division  II.  Zoology. 
AVISION,  used  for  Vision. 

Dame  Peitelote,  I  say  you  trewdy, 
Macrobiui,  that  writ  the  aoition 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 
Affirmeth  dreines,  and  saytU  that  they  ben 
Warmng  of  thinges,  that  men  after  teen. 
Ckaucer,    The  Nomut  Pnesteg  Tmle,  vol.  li*  p.  187. 
The  kinge  of  this  auitioti 
Hath  great  imaginadon. 
What  thinge  it  signifie  maie. 

Cower,  Con,  Am,  book  Tiii.  p.  264. 

AVIZE,  see  Advize.    The  following  examples  may 
farther  illustrate  the  explanation  there  given. 

Where  force  might  not  auaUe,  there  deighti  and  art 
Shee  cast  to  Tie,  both  fit  for  liard  emprise ; 
For — thy,  from  that  same  roome  not  to  depart 
Till  morrow  next,  she  did  herselfe  auixe. 
When  that  same  maske  againe  should  forth  arise. 

Spemter'9  Faerie  Queene,  book  lit  c.  12.  i.  28. 
Britomarte  with  sharpe  atfixeftU  ty% 
Beheld  tlie  lovely  foce  of  Arthe^, 
Tempered  with  Btemenesse  and  stont  maiestie. 

Id,  book  It.  c.  6.  s.  26 
Fond  sqmre,  full  angry  then  said  Paridell, 
Seest  not  the  lady  there  before  thy  face  ! 
Hee  looked  backe,  and  her  aoinng  well, 
Ween'd,  as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward  grace. 
That  fairest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place. 

Mbookiv.c.  2.8.22. 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustful  eyes. 
And  nicely  trode,  as  thomes  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  flore  to  shrinke  he  did  oHise, 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 
His  feble  steps,  which  shrunk,  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 
Jd.  book  ziii.  c.  12.  s.  10. 
Simp,  Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  vnder  one  body's  hand. 
Qni.  Are  you  auWd  o'  l&at !  you  shall  find  it  a  great  char^. 


AVING 
TON. 


Repented  wrongs.    I  am  cause  thou  now  1 

Eternally,  for  being  deprest  a  while, 

Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  amle, 

Ben  JoHson't  Afasfuet, 


Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  fol.  43. 
Great  Atlas  of  the  state,  descend  with  me. 
But  hither,  and  this  vault  shall  fomish  thee 
With  more  avisos,  than  thy  costly  spyes. 
And  show  how  false  are  all  those  mysteries 
Thy  sect  receives,  and  though  thy  pallace  swell 
With  envied  pride,  'tis  here  that  thou  must  dwell. 

Hahington,  Castara,  part  ix. 

I  cannot  crv  his  carract  up  euougli : 

He  is  unvafuable  :  all  the  lords 

Have  him  in  that  esteeme,  for  his  relations, 

Corrants,  avises,  correspondences. 

Beu  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  fol.  18. 
I  had  yours  of  the  tenth  current  *   and  besides  your  avisos,  I 
must  thank  you  for  those  rich  flourishes  wherewith  your  letter  was 
embroider'd  every  where.  HowelFs  Letters,  p.  395. 

AUKBOROUGH,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  ^10. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population,  in  1811, 
368.  Poor  s  rates,  in  1803,  at  SU,  6d.  in  the  pound, 
s€^3S,  l7s.^d,  10|  miles  W. from  Barton  on  Humber. 

AULACUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptcra,  family  Evaniales,  Generic  character; 
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lOACUS  Abdomen  eUipsotd,  the  base  insensibly  narrowed  to  a 
—       pedicle,  which  is  inserted  at  the  extremity  of  a  pyra- 
AUNT.    midal  elevation  of  the  metathorax.     Latreille  Jutme. 
^Y"**'     AULAS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  allied  to  Pro- 
tea,  containing  two  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.     Brown  in  Trans,  of  the  Unn.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  49. 
AULIC  COUNCIL,  a  jurisdiction  of  the  German 
empire,  established  by  Maximilian  I.  in  1502,  to  coun- 
terbaJance  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.    It 
is  called  AuUc,  because  it  follows  the  emperor's  court 
aula.     The  emperor  names  all  the  members,  consist- 
ing of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  councillors  ;  six  of  whom  at  least  must  be 
Protestants.    All  points  relating  to  feodal  rights  and 
the  reserved  territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  are 
arranged  by  this  Council.     The  decrees  of  the  Aulic 
Council  are  without  appeal  3  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  collision  with  the  emperor's  will,   it  sometimes 
Contents  itself  with  making  a  Report  to  him  in  the 
form  "  fritvotum  ad  Qesarem,*'  FfeSel  AMgi, 

AULIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  seaport  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  the  Euripus,  opposite  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  detained  by  cross  winds  in  the 
commencement  of  their  expedition  to  Troy }  nor  could 
they  sail  till  the  anger  of  Diana^  whose  favourite  stag 
had  been  killed  by  Agamemnon,  had  been  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  When 
F^uisanias  visited  it,  he  was  shewn  the  knoll  on  which 
the  tent  of  Agamemnon  had  been  pitched,  and  a  piece 
of  the  plane  tree  described  by  Homer  (IL  p.  303.)  as 
standing  by  the  fountain  of  Diana  near  her  altar  -,  on  the 
spot  on  which  Chalchas  interpreted  the  prodigy  of  the 
sparrow  and  her  eight  young.  Aulis  is  noiy  reduced 
to  a  village,  the  name  of  which,  Vathi,  is  derived  from 
a  deep  bay  (jpaOvs)  dose  to  it ;  in  which  probably  the 
Grecian  fleet  anchored,  for  the  port  of  Vathi  itself  will 
not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships. 

AULT,  or  Hault  Hucknall,  in  the  county  uf 
Derby,  a  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £6,  Os.  5d.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. Population,  in  1811,  511.  7\  miles  S.  E.  from 
Chesterfield.     5^  miles  N.  W.  from  Mansfield. 

AUNCEL  WEIGHT,  aiwc,  a  handle ;  whence  cor- 
ruptly  handsale  or  auncel,  an  ancient  balance,  now 
disused  and  forbidden  by  statute. 

AUNSBY,  in  the  county  of' Lincoln,  a  rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £6.  0».  7\d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Population,  in 
1811,  100.  Poor  s  rates,  in  1803,  at  2«.  Vkd,  in  the 
pound,  ^3. 7<.  4rf.  hi  miles  N.W.  fromFolkingham. 
AUNT,  Fr.  Tante.  Lat.  Amita,  prefixing  the  letter 
T.  Menage.  Amita  is  perhaps  avita,  velut  altera  avia, 
and  acunculus,  quasi  alter,  sive  exiguus,  avus.  Vossius. 

^re  ye  quene  here  aunte  id  bataile  heo  xiome» 
And  dude  in  itrong  prifion,  and  ^e  kyndom 
Delden  bi  twene  hem,  and  ey]^er  ys  part  nom. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  37. 
The  aenatoures  wif  hire  aunte  was. 
But  for  all  (hat  she  knew  hire  nerer  the  more. 

Chmucer,     The  Man  ofLawes  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  218. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three  foot  stoole,  mistaketh  me  ;  ^ 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

Shakspeare.    Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  to,  143. 
Ilie  rest  of  my  aunts,  my  mothcr*s  sisters,  were  disperst  to 
Mrenl  places  where  they  grew  up  till  my  uncle  Sir  John  St.  John, 
l^nof  married  to  the  danghter  of  Sir  Thomas  Latin,  they  were  all 
faille  brought  home  to  Uieir  brother's  house. 

Memoirs  of  Col,  Huehinson, 


hfVOVD,  T  It.  voio,  from  vacuus,  vacus,  vocus, 
Avo'iDABLE,  I  votus,  voto,  votarc.  Gall,  vuide  and  ' 
Avo^iDANCB,  \vuider.  Menage.  Wachter  thinks 
Avo'iDBB,  I  that  the  Fr.  is  formed  from  ode,  de- 
Avo'iDLBSs.  J  solate,  from  pden,  veroden,  to  de- 
solate. 

To  empty,  to  clear  out,  to  evacuate,  to  go  out  of, 
to  move  or  turn  away  from,  to  eschew,  to  leave,  to 
quit,  to  escape. 

To  empty,  to  clear  or  free  from  power  or  effect^  to 
make  or  render  of  none  effect,  to  abrogate,  td  annul. 

What  thanne  is  more  to  a  iew  ?  or  what  profyt  uf  drcumcisioun  f 
mych  bi  al  wise,  first  for  the  spekjmgis  of  god  weren  bitaken  to 
bem.  And  what  if  summe  of  hem  bileuyden  not  ?  wher  the  onbUene 
of  hem  hafii  avoidid  the  feitfa  of  god  ?  god  forbede. 

WicUf.    Hamayns,  chap.  3. 

And  if  ibe  mynystraciottn  of  deeth  writon  bi  lettre  in  stoonyi 
was  in  glorie,  so  that  the  children  of  israel  myghten  not  biholde 
into  the  fnce  of  moises  for  the  glorie  of  his  cheer  whicb  is  auoididf 
liou  Bchal  not  the  mynystracioon  of  the  spyryt  be  more  in  glorie  ? 

Id.    2  Corynth,  chap.  iii. 

But  lyndall,  as  he  denyetk  the  tone,  so  denyeth  he  the  tother 
too,  and  with  some  fonde  glose  will  auayde  the  ghospell  and  all, 
and  then  goc  boldely  fnrth  with  his  £aythe^  andboaste  it,  and  iaye» 
this  faith  and  knowledge  is  euerlasting  lyfe. 

Sir  7%tt.  Morels  Workts,  fo.  530.  c.^. 

Tell  me  by  vour  fayth,  doe  you  bele^uc  that  there  is  a  liuyng 
God,  that  is  mighty  to  punish  bis  enemies  ?  if  you  bele^ue  it,  say 
mto  me,  can  you  deuise  for  to  auoyde  hys  rengeannce,  which  b^ 
so  openly  coatoary  to  hys  worde  ?  Barnes,  fo.  187.  c  2, 

Wherfore  the  sayd  Cheldrich  parceyuynge  the  murmure  and 
grudge  amonge  the  people,  and  ferynge  ms  sodayne  distruccyon, 
coQsayled  wiu  a  firende  and  lorde  of  his,  named  Guynomadus  or 
Gujmemeus,  by  whose  codsayll  in  auoydynge  gretter  PAryUf  i>6 
auoyded  secretely  his  lande,  and  yode  rnto  the  kynge  of  Tlinrjmgs 
named  fiesjmge,  of  whom  he  was  ioyonsly  reoeyued.      Fabyan, 

Yet  the  rariattons  are  not  so  considerable,  but  that  they  may 
probably  enongh  be  ascribed  to  tome  such  want  of  exactness  as  in 
such  nice  experiments  is  scarce  avoidable, 
Boyle.  Def,  of  Doctrine  of  Spring  and  Weight  of  Air.  pt.  ii.  ch.  5. 

I  have  lost  my  voice  with  the  very  sight  of  this  gentlewoman. 
Good  sir,  steal  away,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  curious  avoider  of 


AVOID. 


women  8  company. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Hon,  M.  Fortune,  act  ir.  sc.  I. 


For  on  a  holy  day  common  prayers  being  kept  in  Rome,  upon 
some  suspicion  or  raise  report,  they  made  proclamation  by  sound 
of  tmmpety  that  all  the  Volscei  should  avoid  out  of  Rome  before 
sun  set.    '  North's  Plutarch.. 

jiuoid  then  fiend,  what  tel'st  thou  me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorcerease  : 
I  couture  the  to  lieue  mee  and  begone. 

Shahspeare.     Com.  Errors,  fo.  94. 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
Th  attempt  it  self  intended  by  our  foe. 

Milton.,    Par.  Lost,  book  iz. 

1  will  my  self  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  the  next  southing  sun  inflames  the  day : 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in  rain, 
And  sheep,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching  plain. 

Dryden's  PTrgii, 

She  too  when  ripen'd  years  she  shall  attain. 
Must  of  avoidless  right,  be  yours  again : 
I  but  the  transient  use  of  thiat  require. 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  I  must  resign  entire. 

Congreve.     Ovi(ts  Metamorphoses,  book  x. 

Nor  can  a  man  pray  from  his  heart  that  God  would  not  lead 
him  into  temptation,  u  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it 

Mason  on  Self-know Udge., 
But  if  two  prosentatioos  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the  same 
avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become  litigious ;    and  if 
nothing  farther  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the  admission  of 
either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur. 

BlachUone.    Commtntaries^  rol.  3. 
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AVOID. 
AVON. 


AU  those  Tiolenl  enotioM  thii  arg«  i»oo  (o  pleaiiR«»  or  to  the 
avoidance  of  pain,  by  a  blind  impulse,  were  by  the  schoolmen  re- 
ferred to  what  they  called  the  sensitive  appetite,  because  they 
seemed  to  partake  more  of  the  senses  than  of  reiBon. 

BtttWM  Mgrmi  Sdtmce. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  for  the  account  of  this  weight, 
see  AvERDUPois. 

Avoirdupois,  or  Haberdepoise.  Avoir  de  pais  (says 
Minshew),  is  good  French  5  i.  e.  habere poTidus,  to  hare 
weight,  (ss»  a  fixed  or  standard  weight.) 

The  prince  himselfe  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  an  hayre 
vtUi  tume  the  scales  betweene  their  haber-de-poii. 

Shmkitptmre.    2  pmrt  Hmry  IT, 

AVC/KE,    '\      Aoocot     atocatum,    I    call   from  ; 

A^vocATE^      >irom  a,   and   vocot  I  call;    usually 

ADVOCATION.  J  now  evoke. 

Avocations,  geaendlj  applied  to  those  engagements 
employments  or  basiiMsses  which  call  fov  our  timie 
and  attention. 

From  hence  it  ia  evident,  that  all  secular  imployment  did  not 
Aoc  ipio  avocaie  a  clergy-man  from  his  necessary  office  and  dq^y ; 
for  some  secular  imployments  are  permitted  Mm,  all  caoses  of 
piety,  of  charity,  ftc.  Taylor**  Polemical  DiMctmneo,   ' 

•  We  hare  written  to  your  Grace  in  our  common  letter,  for  a  con- 
firmatioQ  of  many  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  we  perswaded 
to  his  Holiness,  to  follow  both  to  himself  and  to  the  See  Apo^to- 
Kck,  in  case  hb  Holiness  riundd  avoke  the  canse. 

Buntefs  He/orm  Records,  v.  i. 

In  the  time  of  heallk,  visits,  bostnoties,  cavds,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  avocatioiu^  which  they  justly  stile  dirersions^  do 
mcceed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the  day  there  is  no  time  left 
fbr  the  distracted  person  to  converse  with  his  own  tlK>nghtB. 

Boyl^e  Occasional  ReJlecHant, 

Forwflal  is  a  icholar»  b«l  one  wh»  retirelb  his  person,  airi 
atmemt€tAhiS  mind  firam  other  occMpatiou>  and  woild^  eAtertai»> 
meota.  Barrow*  9  Scnumo* 

Tm  true,  when  beaal|y  imrntm  widi  eaily  fire» 
And  hears  the  iiafttcrini;  tongues  of  soft  desice. 
If  BOi  from  vifftai6»  from,  its  gravest  ways 
The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 

Pamelfs  Poems, 
Besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned*  I  here  enjoy  a  more 
pBofiamd  rstiremenC,  as  I  an  at  a  fltfthcr  distance  from  the  busi- 
nas  of  the  town»  and  the  interruption  of  troubleaomo  avocatioms, 
MelmeiJL    Pliny's  Letters,  v.  L  p.  223. 

AVOLATION,  j^oh,  avolaiim,  I  fly  away  from  | 
from  a,  and  volo,  I  fly. 

^  These  strangers*  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  candles,  only  sig- 
nif)r  a  pluvious  air,  hindering  the  avolation  of  the  favUlous  par- 
ticles. Sir  T.Browne.     Vulgar  Errors. 

AVON,  Afon,  Cambro  Brit,  a  river.  The  name  of 
several  rivers  in  England.  -The  Upper  or  Warwickshire 
Avon  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  towing  by  War- 
wick Castle  and  Stratford  on  Avon,  the  birth  place  of 
Shakspeare,  meets  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury  in 
Gloucestershire. 

The  Lower  or  JVittskire  Avon  rises  near  Wootton 
Basset  in  Wiltshire,  and  becoming  navigable  for 
barges  at  Bath,  enters  the  Severn  below  Bristol.  This 
river  during  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  boundary  between 
the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  kingdoms,  and  many 
bloody  actions  were  fought  upon  its  banks. 

Avon,  another  Wiltshire  river,  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  flows  through  Amesbury  and  Salisbury^ 
becomes  navigable  in  Hampshire,  and  enters  the 
English  Channel  at  Christ  Church. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Glamorganshire ;  it  rises  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Aber 
Avon,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Neath. 

'  Avon  or  Avon  Vanb^  a  river  of  Merionethsliire  -,  it 


rises' Bear  BaKa,  flows  through  Dolgelly,  and  enters  tbe    A  vox. 
Irish  Channel  at  Barmouth.  avhTth 

Avon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  whidi  issues  from  a  lake  \^/^ 
4>f  the  saaie  name,  at  the  foot  of  Cainigorin  mount,  ^*v^ 
in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  falls  into  the  Spey. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanaric^ 
"which  falls  into  the  Clyde  near  Hamilton. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Linlithgow.  It  falk  into 
the  frith  of  Forth  west  of  Borrowstounness. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  a  little  eastward  of  Halifax.  It  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  for  vessels  of  400  tons. 

AVO'UCH,  t?.\     Fr.  Avouer,  from  Lat.  advocare, 

Avo'^vca,  n.      F  Menage.     See  Advocate. 

Avo^ucHBRy      ^    To  advow,  to  avouch,  approvcj 

Avo^ucHMBNT.  3 allow  of«  Warrant,  authorise;  de« 
fend,  protect  3  undertake,  answer  for,  own,  acknow- 
ledge, confess  to  be,  take  as  or  foe  his  own.  Cot- 
grave. 

And  this  1  dare  oMoucAct  that  if  say  intorpcttour  ahoiild  in  some 
pUca  bee  aa  brief  in  Um  EngUabe  trftalacion  aa  the  autour  ia  in  the 
Latin  i  be  should  make  thereof  but  a  derke  piece  of  weorke. 

Udall.     To  the  moste  vertuous  Utdie  moste  gracious  Quene 
Katkcrine. 

Suche  anthonrs  and  auouchers  of  tbyngca,  and  the  growyng  of 
tiie  aaaie  thyngea  to  auche  an  cnde  and  prouf  aa  aiore  is  aaied* 
dooeth  not  Buffer  vs  to  double,  neither  of  tba  thyngn  thai  hnue 
passed  before  our  tymc,  ne  yet  of  suclie  Chyngca,  as  for  many  hun- 
dredcs  of  yeres  to  come  are  promised.  Id.    Luke,  cap.  L 

But  I  maniail  much  that  maister  Afoore  beyng  a  great  learned 
man,  would  not  for  the  auouehrment  of  his  credite,  and  the  truth 
of  so  great  a  natter,  allege  so  much  as  the  testimonie  and  anctho» 
ritie  of  aoaieooe  aiiclhor,  te  the  proayngof  his  aaaertioo. 

Grafton,  voL  !• 

-^— — — ^-^-— ^— ^— I  could 

With  bare-fac'd  power  sweepe  him  from  my  ngfat. 
And  bid  my  will  auouck  it. 

Shakspsmre.    Machotk^  io,  \iA. 
What?  threat^  me  With  telHag  of  the  kimr? 
I  will  aoouek*i  it  in  presence  of  the  king  : 
I  dare  aduenture  to  be  sent  to  th'  towre. 

Shakspeare.    King  Richard  TIL  to.  177. 
I  dare  boldly  aoouck^  that  the  English  is  not  altogether  so  natural 
to  a  sadre  as  their  Latin.      Bp.  Hairs  Postscript  to  kis  Satires^ 

Wee  avoucke  the  power  and  authoritie  of  Goddes  holy  woorde, 
fbr  lliatthe  more  it  is  trodden  downe,  the  more  it  growetbe. 

Jewel's  Defence  0/  tke  Apotogis* 
By  lading  the  foundation  of  hia  defence  on  the  avouekmtni  of 
that  which  is  so  taanifestly  untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  foil  to 
his  own  cause,  than  when  his  whole  forces  were  at  any  time  ovcac- 
thrown.  Jkfilton's  Answer  to  Eikon  BastUke, 

Even  Cardinal  Bellarmin  can  abide  to  come  in  as  an  awmcker 
of  these  coaenages ;  who  dares  aver,  that  his  fellow  Xayier  had 
net  only  bedted  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  bat  raised  die  dead. 

Bp,  Halts  Answer  ofTrasssL 
¥or  lo  *  firom  yoader  torrets  yet  wuack'd. 
Your  valiant  fellows  stand,  your  worth  to  see  ; 
T*  aroMcAyour  valour,  if  you  live  to  gain; 
And  if  we  die,  that  we  &fd  not  in  vain. 

Daniel.     History  0/  tke  Civil  War,  book  vi. 
IloR.     Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  belieue 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  auouck 
Of  mine  owne  eyes. 

Skakspeare.    Hamlet,  fo.  153. 

I  dare  avouch,  that  be  who  believes  not  upon  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  would  scarce  believe,  tbo'  he  rose  from  the  dead 
himself.  South,  v.  9.     Sermon  viiL 

We  read  the  words  thus ;  If /regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  God 
will  not  hear  me.  But  the  Septuagint  has  it,  fi^  thoKaaoilot  fii  Sc^ ; 
that  is,  let  not  God  hear  me.  And  so  they  are  David's  avoutkment 
of  his  uprightness,  by  an  imprecation,  or  calling  for  a  curse  upea 
himself,  namelv,  God's  not  hearing  bis  prayers,  in  case  he  was  aol 
really  so  upright,  as  in  his  words  he  did  protest  himself  to  be. 

lb.    Sermon  10.  V.  9. 
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KVOOCEL     St,  Mux's  goipe)  is  expressed  to  come,  to  speak,  to  net  iu  Gftd's 
_       acme,  becimse  he  did  God's  business,  (the  v/ork  which  God  gave 
i70V.     ^B*  to  acotmiplish,)  and  entirely  sought  the  giory  of  God  as  he 
^Imp*  himmtit  «fiai  mfoweAu  and  pvofesses. 

Barrow's  StrmomM. 

A  v<yw, ». 

AvoV,  n. 

Avc/wABus, 

Ato'WaIo 

AV«^WKD> 

Ato'wkdly, 

Ato'wbrj 

Ato'wbf. 


Lat.  vaveo,  I  vow,  or  promise, 
Ivel  a  fiefiaiduj,  confirmOj  vel  a  ^S>, 
^clamo,  acclamo.    Vide  Vossius. 

To  promise,  or  declare,  stroDgly 
1  or  loudly ;  to  protest  or  affirm* 


hushe  tarakkis«t)M0ie,]Nit]ieto0odfaiuiBVoni, 
For  a  bttskc  or  a  boire  ^  he  foz^faf  befon. 

i2.Brw»Ne,p.  112. 
Why?  quod  diis  yeman,  iHierto  axe  ye  me  ? 
God  helpe  me  so,  for  he  shal  ne^er  the  : 
(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  S17, 
And  therfore  kepe  it'secree  I  you  pny) 
He  is  to  wise  in  faith,  as  I  beieve. 
CJkaucer,     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  T.  iL  p,  229. 

Fotr  I  my  doughter  shall  to  morowe 
To  hewe  and  brenne  in  thy  aendce. 
To  louynge  of  thy  sacrifice 
Tlirongh  myn  uuowe,  so  as  it  is. 

Cower.    Con.  ^m^  book  it. 
And  m  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  compagnie, 
Aai  ewrmore,  until  that  day  1  die 
Etaniel  fire  I  wol  befbrae  thee  finde, 
And  eke  to  this  enow  I  wol  me  bisde. 

.  Chamier.  TAe  Kmightee  Tak,  v.  u  p.  96. 
And  whanne  the  dai  was  come  summe  of  tiie  iewia  gaderiden 
heniaBd  maden  a  vow,  and  seiden,  that  thei  schulden  neither  ete 
■e^yake  til  thei  riowen  poid,  and  thei  wenten  to  the  prynces  of 
[intf'iH  aad  «idre  men  and  seiden,  with  denocioun  we  lian  avowid, 
that  we  scholca  aot  taaste  ony  tidng  til  we  deen  poul. 

mciijr.    Dedis.  chap.  lodiL 
Aftir  manye  gheeris  I  cam  to  do  almeade^  to  my  folk,  and 
offiriiigia  aod  ovowisy  ia  whicbe  thei  founden  me  purified  in  the 
temple,  not  wiih  companye  neither  with  noise. 

Id,    Jb^  chap.  zxir. 
^  tf  *  criminal  be  sllowed  counsel,  he  would  be  scorned  if  he 
Aould  ovottr  his  adrocate  as  a  real  patron  of  his  crime,  when  he 
only  aays  what  be  can  td  alleyiate  the  sentence. 

Tayior'e  Pokmicai  DUeownet.     BfU,  JDed 

.?^^««ylw»«»*»x  or  irPcguUu- doctrine  shall  be  let  fall,  let 
*^,^^?'^  fi«*«*PWwl;  «Ml  the  author  aad  avower  ftiriy 
dealt  withal,  and  strongly  convinced  of  his  error ;  that  he  so  may, 
2Lz!i?-  and  loTing  persuasions,  be  reclaimed,  before  the 
1^^  of  an  xmsopmion  have  spread  any  further,  to  the  souring  of 
*™^»-  Bp.  Hairs  Peace  Maker, 

—. —  IfDagonbethy  god 
Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 
With  solemaest  devotkm,  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  conoeras  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magic  niells,. 
WMch  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
uioow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test. 
Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champicm  boH, 
With  tk'  atmost  of  his  godhead  seconded. 

MilioM.    Samson  ^gonistee, 
I  feUov'd  natue's  laws,  aad  must  avow 
I  broke  my  bonds  aad  fled  the  fiOal  blow. 

Dryden.    VirgiTs  jEmis. 

Thia  jnanagcmcnt,  wbea  no  cciMpaftfe  reason  Gvold  he  gif«n  for 
It,  gave  nspicious  and  refining  penona  occasion  to  throw  out  a 
grest  deal  of  slander.  Botingbrok^, 

Aoetwtdlff  to  neglect  doing  what  they  ought,  is  too  shocking  a 
Daanour  to  sit  easy  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Seeker's  Sermons, 
Every  human  creature  has  vanity.    The  pnly  diiiex«ace  is,  that 
-^  people  disown  any,  and  others  avoi^  it. 

Chesterfield,    letter  496, 


Tliere  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justtfy,  tlie     AVOW. 
extreme  rigour  of  the  Commons  towards  Charles,  than  his  open  .. 

encouragement  and  auowal  of  such  general  principles  as  were  al-  AURANG- 
together  incompatible  with  a  limited  govcrnmcDt  A6AD. 

Hume**  History  of  England, 

•  Avowee,  see  Advowee. 

Avowry,  in  Law,  is  a  plea  of  a  defendant  in  Replevin, 
which  action  lies  for  the  restitution,  with  damages,  of 
goods  unla^inlly  seized,  and  is  most  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  where  undue  distress  has  been  taken  for  rent, 
or  where  cattle  have  been  wrongfully  impounded.  The 
very  learned  author  of  the  Commentaries  has  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  (b.  iii.  ch.  9.)  that  this 
action  lies  only  in  "  a  wrongful  distress  {*  an  error 
justly  remarked  by  Lord  Redesdale.  (See  1  ScL  and 
Lef.  327.)  The  party  aggrieved,  on  making  his  plaint 
to  the  sheriff,  receives  his  goods,  entering  into  secu- 
rities to  prosecute  his  suit,  and  if  cast  in  it,  to  return 
the  goods  again.  The  suit  may  be  tried  in  the  sheriff's 
court,  or  removed  by  process  into  the  superior  courts. 
Th^  plaintiff  delivers  his  declaration,  as  in  other  actions, 
and  the  formal  answer  thereto,  on  the  defendant's 
part,  is  the  avowry ;  i.  e.  an  avowal  and  justification, 
getting  forth  the  right  whereby  he  defends  the  seizing 
tfie  plaintiffs  goods,  (as  rent  due,  or  that  the  cattle 
impounded  were  trespassing,  &c.)  The  defendant  is 
also  called  the  avoweni.  If  the  defendant  justifies,  not 
in  his  own  right,  but  as  servant  or  bailiff  to  another, 
it  is  then  not  called  an  aroiTT^,  hut  a  cognizance.  The 
plaintiff's  reply  to  the  defendant,  is  in  this  action 
called  a  plea;  a  name  in  other  suits  confined  to  the 
matter  of  defence. 

AVOYER,  advocattts,  see  Advowee.  It  is  written 
corruptly,  and  ought  to  be  advoy 4 or  avoy 4.  Originally 
the  advocate  of  a  monastery.  In  after  times  it  became 
an  office  of  dignity.  We  find  Rodolph,  Count  of 
Hapsburgh,  appointed  Atoyer  of  Upper  Germany  by 
the  emperor  Otho  in  1209,  on  his  departure  to  be 
crowned  at  Rome.  But  the  proper  German  title 
Shuldkeiss  (scultetiis)  is  of  Lombardic  origin.  Avoyer 
also  was  the  title  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  in  the 
aristocratic  cantons  of  Swisserland.  In  Berne,  which 
in  leading  points,  may  be  accepted  as  the  model  of  the 
others^  two  avoyers  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
sovereign  council  during  pleasure.  One  only  of  the 
two  exercised  the  functions  of  head  of  the  republic ; 
and  they  alternately  exchanged  them  on  Easter 
Monday.  The  avoyer  in  office  presided  both  in  the 
council  and  the  senate ;  in  each  of  which  however, 
he  had  no  more  than  a  casting  vote,  'rhe  great  seal 
of  the  republic  was  in  his  custody,  and  a  provincial 
jurisdiction  was  annexed  to  his  office. 

AVRANCHES,  a  city  of  France  in  Lower  Nor^ 
mandy,  capital  of  the  department  of  La  Manche.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Seez,  222  miles  W.  of 
Paris.  Long.  W.  1°  17f.  lat.  N.  48^  41'.  Within  this 
city  Henry  H.  of  England  received  absolution  from  the 
Pope's  nuncio  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
The  stone  on  which  he  kneeled  is  still  shewn  to  stran- 
gers. Before  the  revolution  it  was  ^e  see  of  a  Bishop ; 
and  its  mitre  was  once  worn  by  the  celebrated  Huet. 
Its  chief  traffic  is  in  grain,  flax,  hemp,  cattle,  butter, 
salt  and  cyder ;  for  the  last  of  which  articles  it  is  dis- 
tinguished.    Population  6000. 

AURANG-ABAD,  .  a  province  in  the  Deccan,  be- 
tween the  18th  and  21st  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It. 
has  the  Stibahs  of  Gujjardf,  Khindrfsh  and  Berar  on 
its  northern  frontier  -,    the  latter  and  Haider-ibdd ; 
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AURANG-  Bijdpdr  and  Bider  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the 
ABAD.     west. 

\URA-        This  country  first  became  a  province  of  the  Mo^l 
'siusf     Empire  in  the  reign  of  Shiih  Jehdn,  (a.  d.  1633.)   when 
MONS.    the  fortress'  of  DaiUet-dbdd,  at  that  time  the  capital, 
'  was  taken  by  the  Subah-ddr  of  Khdndeish,  and  the 
short  lived  dynasty  of  Melik  Amber  was  terminated 
by  the  abdication  of  his  son.     Under  the  preceding 
sovereigns  of  the  Nizdm  Shdh  family,  it  was  called 
the  province  of  Ahmednagar  from  the  town  which  was. 
then  its  capital;  but  when  Atirang-zfeb  had  been  ap-- 
pointed  by  his  father  vice-roy  of  the  Dcccan,  he  fixed 
upon  the  town  of  Garkah,  near  the  former  capital,  as. 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  named  it  Aureng-dbdd  ; 
from  it  the  province  also  obtained  the  same  name.    It ' 
is  in  general  a  mountainous  tract  of  country,  especially 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  western  G*hdts,  and  abounds 
in  those  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  the  hill -forts ; 
which  so  often  baffled  the  skill  of  the  Moghuls,  and 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Mahrattahs,  in 
their  struggles   for  independence.     Rice,   the  great 
staple  of  Hindi!  agriculture,  and  horses  of  a  hardy  but 
ill-made  breed,  are  the  chief  productions  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  fertile.     It  is 
far  from  having  a  population  proportionate  to  its  size 
and  fertility  j  for  the  oppressive  and  improvident  con- 
duct  of  the  Mahrattah  government  acts  as  a  constant 
check  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
increase  of  its  inhabitants ;    and  to  that  cause  also 
their  predatory  character  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
ascribed.     It  is  now  divided  between  the  Mahrattahs 
and  the  Nizdm  ;   three-fourths  of  it  belonging  to  the 
former,  and  the  remainder  to  the  latter.     Its  principal . 
towns  are  Aurang-dbdd,  Ahmed -nagar,  Da61et-abdd, , 
Jdlndpilr,  with  Damaun  (Daman)  and  Basseen  (Basl) , 
on  the  coast.    The  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette 
were  included  in  this  province.    The  Hindii  idolatry 
is  the  religion  of  much  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  famous  caverns  of  Kdrli  and  Ellura, 
those  remarkable  monuments  of  their  mythology,  are 
in  this  province.    The  Mahrattah  is  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  province,  the  Kankana  that  of  the 
coast ',  and  the  Persian  and  Hindit  are  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes.     See  Dsccan,  Abmbd-nagab,  Mah- 
rattah.   (Dow,  iii.  149.   Rennell,  213.    Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

AuRANo-ABAD,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  proyince  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Deccan,  in  lat.  19°  46"  N.  long. 
76°  3^  £.  When  the  Mahrattahs  of  Pdnah  had 
become  formidable,  this  town  was  too  near  the  con-, 
fines  of  their  territory  to  be  a  comfortable  residence 
for  tlie  Nizdms,  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan ;  they  there- 
fore removed  to  Haider-dbdd,  their  present  capital. 
Like  most  other  Asiatic  cities,  its  prosperity  fell  on 
the  removal  of  the  court ;  and  it  aj^peared  little  better 
than  a  heap  of  ruins  when  Col.  Fitzdarence  saw  it  in 
18 1 7.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  a  splendid  palace 
built  by  Adrang-z^b;  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
emperor  is  only  a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  284  miles 
from  Bombay  and  1022  from  Calcutta.  (Tieffen- 
thalcr's  Hindastan,  i.  343.  Fitzclarence's  Journal  of  a 
Route,  8fc.  Tavemier*s  Travels,  for  its  condition  when 
flourishing.) 
AURANTIUM,  see  Citrus. 

AURASIDS,  MoNS,  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  territory  of  Algiers  and  province 
of  Kostantinah.  It  is  the  Audon  and  Audus  of  Ptolemy^ 


and  is  called  Jabel  A tirJis  (corruptly  spelt  Aurez,  Bures,  AUR^ 
Eyres,)  by  tlie  Arabs.  Bruce  here  met  with  an  inde-  SIU5 
pendent  tribe  differing  in  features  and  appearance,  MON 
from  their  neighbours,  and  called  Neardie ;  he  sup-  auRIC 
poses  them  to  be  a  relic  6f  the  Vandals.  (Bruce,  L  «7.  laR 
Hartmann*s  Edrissi  Africa,  239,)  .  ^-^^ 

A'UREAT,      'I      Lat.  Aurum,  which  Vossius,  after 
Auri'ferous.  J  Scaligcr,  thinks  is  the  Giieek  aurora, 
from  some  ancient  Greek  word  (subsisting  in  Offffavpot) 
signifying  brightness,  splendour. 

Aureate,  golden,  is  a  word  much  used  by  the  elder 
Scotch  poets. 

Mr  wordes  uDpuUysUt  be  nakide  and  pUyoe 
Of  aureat  poems  tUcy  wAnt  ellumynfiidie 
But  by  thetu  to  koowlegc  yc  may  attajtie 
.  Of  this  lordes  dethe  and  of  hU  murdrynge. 

And  sum  departe  in  freklis  rede  and  quhjrte, 
Sum  bricht  as  gold  with  aureate  leuis  lyte. 

Douglat  Eneados.     Prologue  to  book  ziL  p.  401. 

Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 

And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see  each  circling  year, 

Retuminff  suns  and  double  seasons  pass  : 

Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 

That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise,    • 

Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferouM  plays : 

7"homsoH,    Strnmefm 

AURELIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  cleiSS.RcuUaria, 
order  Flaccida.  Generic  character:  body  orbicular, 
transparent,  furnished  with  arms  underneath,  and 
tentacula  at  the  circumference.  No  peduncle.  Mouths 
four,  central,  inferior. 

The  AureluE  differ  from,  the  genus  Cassiopeia  in. 
constantly  possessing  tentacula  at  the  circumference, 
and  in  never  having  more  than  four  mouths  and  as 
many  arms.  Medusa  Tyrrhena,  and  Af.  Crucigera  of 
Gmelin  belong  to  this  genus. 

AUREOLA,  aureus,  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  crown 
of  glory  given  by  painters  to  the  Holy  family,  the 
Apostles,  Saints,  Martyrs  and  Confessors. 

AUREUS,  a  Roman  gold  coin  =  25  denarii  =  100 
sesterces.  It  is  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
solidus  aureus,  because  the  later  emperors  coined  ^ 
and  i-d  of  it  called  semisses  and  tremisses,  Arbttthnot 
(table  XXV.)  makes  the  aureus  equal  to  i£l,  0§.  9d,  of 
our  money. 

AURICHALCHUM,  or  Orichalchum,  opo9  a  moun- 
tain, xo'^'^ov*  brass  ;  mountain  brass.  The  mixed  metal 
now  called  brass.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  it  as  .orichal" 
chum,  {/Eh,  xii.  87.  Epist  ad  Pis,  202.)  Plautushas 
aurichaXchum.  {Miles  Gloriosus,  act  iii.  sc.  i.  64.)  The 
aurichalchum  flavum  was  made  upon  the.  same  basis  aa 
the  modern- brass  -,  but  the  aurichalchum  album  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Kpafia  \cvkov,  is  among  the  deperdUa. 

AURICULA,  in  Botany,  see  Fbimula. 

Auricula,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Jtfo/- 
Ittsca,  order  Gasteropoda,  Generic  character :  sheU 
oval  or  oblong,  outer  lip  thickened ;  columella  with 
large  oblique  channellings  or  folds;  no  umbilicus. 

Principally  a  fresh  water  genus;  a  few  however 
inhabit  the  sea.  The  voluta  Auris-Mida  and  V.  Auris-^, 
Juddt  of  Linnsus  are  examples  of  this  genus.  There  is 
a  small  species,  a  native  of  France,  A,  Myosotis  of  Dra-' 
pardaud  ;  and  our  minute  Turbo  Carychium,  is  also 
referred,  though  perh%ps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  same  genus. 

AURrCULAR,  1  .  Auricula,  i.  e.  audkula;  aurU, 

AuBi^cuiJiRLY.   J  i.  e.  audis ;    from  audio,  I    hear* 
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Ainucn-  We  have  no  correspondent  adjective  fornied  from  our 

^     noun,  ear. 
AURUM.      Thai  may  he  heard ; — addressed^  directed^  to  the 
'  ear ;   spoken  to  the  ear  j    privately,  secretly.     And 
therefore 

Private,  seeret,  confidential. 

As  are  the  artides  of  auricular  and  eare  confeMion,  of  porga- 
tmy,  ftc*  &c  All  y*  which  w*  other  like,  haue  hroaght  greate 
offence  and  'dander  mto  the  christen  church,  and  h«ie  heen  a 
great  occasyon  of  the  ruyne  and  fill  of  many  ynfaithfiill. 

UdalL  Reualadon  i^S.  John.  cap.  21. 

He  [Pope  Innocent  the  2d.]  ordeyned  moreouer  that  whatsoeuer 
he  were  the  which  shonld  speake  euill  of  the  Pope,  he  should  he 
pnnidied  in  hell  with  etemall  damnation.  He  also  ordeyned 
muricular  eonfession.  Also  in  this  counsaile  was  first  inuented  and 
brooght  in  transnbstanciation.  Grafton,  v.  1. 

Bastard.    If  your  honor  iudge  it  meete,  I  will  place  you  where 

Ea  shall  heare  vs  conferre  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance, 
re  yoar  satis&ction,  and  that  without  any  farther  delay  than 
this  erening.  ShaJupeart,    King  Lear,  fol.  Z86. 

There  was  a  time  when  twas  publick  in  the  church,  and  that  Is 
much  against  their  auricular  confession.     Selden^s  Table  Talk, 

Nooatns  never  denied,  but  a  sinner  miffht  confesse  his  sinnes 
either  secretly  to  God  alone,  or  publiquely,  and  openly,  before 
die  whole  congregation.  As  for  auriculare  confession  to  the 
prieste,  lor  ought  that  male  appeare,  he  neuer  heard  of  it. 

JeweVf  Defence  of  the  Apohgie, 

But  as  for  private  and  auricular  confession  of  our  sins  to  a 
priest  in  all  cases ;  and  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  our  obtaining 
pardon  and  forgiveness  from  God,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  teacheth, 
this  is  neither  necessary  by  divine  precept,  nor  by  any  constitution 
snd  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  former  discourse.  Tillotson**  Worht,  v.  3. 

If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their  pur- 
gatory, and  auricular  confession ;  their  worship  of  reliques  and 
images  ;  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation. 

Blackstone,  Cotmnentaries,  vol.4 

AURIGA,  in  Astronomy,  the  waggoner,  tivtoxos, 
a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
66  stars  according  to  the  British  catalogue.  It  is 
figured  as  an  old  man  with  a  goat,  her  kids  in  his 
Idt  hand,  and  a  bridle  in  his  right.  Capella,  the  goat, 
is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Its  rising  was  deemed 
by  the  ancients  a  prognostic  of  rain 

AURIPIGMENT,  or  OapiHBNT,  see  Arsenic. 

AURORA,  in  Mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  morn- 
ing. According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  the  sister  of  Sol  and  Luna. 
Others  make  her  the  daughter  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
The  epithet  with  which  Homer  distinguishes  her  is 
rosy  fingered,  and  he  names  her  two  horses.  Lam- 
7ms  and  PhBton.  Virgil  sometimes  assigns  her  a  car 
with  four,  sometimes  with  two  horses,  but  always 
calls  them  rosy.  Theocritus  calls  them  white,  and 
Lycophron  gives  her  Pegasus  as  a  courser.  Her  amours 
were  numerous.  She  carried  off  first  Cephalus,  the 
husband  of  Procris,  by  whom  Hesiod  says  she  had 
Phaeton }  then  Tithonus,  by  whom  she  had  Memnon 
and  iBmathion.  Orion  was  among  her  lovers ;  and 
by  Astrseus  she  had  the  four  winds,  Argestes,  Zephy- 
rus,  Boreas,  and  Notus. 

AuaoBA  BoRSALis,  the  Norihem  Ught,  for  in- 
formation on  this  singular  atmospheric  phenomenon, 
see  art.  MvTao'aoLOGY,  Dnrisiosr  II. 

AURUM,  gold,  see  Minbraloot,  Division  II. 

AURUM   Fui.MtNAN8,    SeC  FULHINATINO  P0WDER8. 

AxTRUM  Grapbicuh,  scc  Ores  of  Tellurium,  Minb- 
raloot, Division  II. 

AuRUM  Mu8ivi7M,  or  MosAicuu,  a  combination 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  employed  as  a  sort  of  bronzing 
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to  plaister  and  metallic  'ornaments.  The  process  AURUM. 
for  its  preparation,  as  given  by  Chaptal,  is  as  fol-  .|r^j^p, 
lows :  eight  ounces  of  tin  ore  amalgamated  with  the  ^^^^^^* 
same  quantity  of  mercury.  After  triturating  this  with 
six  ounces  of  sulphur  and  four  ounces  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  matrass  and 
exposed  in  a  sand  bath  to  a  heat  below  redness  for 
three  hours.  Chaptal  states,  that  in  repeating  this 
process,  which  was  not  his  own,  when  he  exposed  the 
matrass  to  a  more  violent  heat,  the  mixture  took  fire, 
and  beautifiil  hexagonal  plates  of  aurum  musivum 
were  found  suhlimed  into  the  neck  of  the  matrass. 
Bergman  mentions  a  native  combination  nearly  similar, 
from  Siberia.  From  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  and 
J.  Davy,  it  would  appear  that  this  substance  is  a  bisul- 
phuret,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  tin  and  two  atoms  of  sulphur,  or  in  the  pro- 
portions of  58  tin  to  32  sulphur  by  weight. 

Aurum  Paradoxicum,  PftoBLEifATicuif,  see  Ores  of 
Tellurium,  Mineralogy.    Division  II. 

AvRVM  FoTABiLE,  a  mcdicinc  now  rejected  from 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  formerly  much  vaunted  by 
empirics  as  a  most  powerful  tonic.  The  potable 
gold  of  Helvetius  was  thus  prepared,  according  to  the 
Paris  Pltarmacopaia.  **  Dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  pure 
gold  in  two  ounces  of  aqua  regia  (nitro-muriatic  acid) 
employing  a  eentle  heat;  to  the  solution  add  one 
ounce  of  oil  ot  rosemary,  shake  the  mixture,  and  im- 
mediately the  gold  will  quit  the  acid  and  unite  with 
the  essential  oil,  giving  it  a  beautifiil  yellow  colour. 
This  is  to  be  decanted  from  off  the  acid  which  remains 
at  the  bottom,  and  mixed  with  fifteen  ounces  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine."  Thus  is  formed  potable  gold,  a 
higher  cordial  and  stimulating  medicine,  as  it  is  said  j 
a  dose  of  which  is  from  six  to  twenty  drops. 

Besides  this,  Quercetanus  mentions  a  simOar  pre- 
paration, which  he  calls  aurum  vita.  It  is  a  calx  of 
gold  dissolved  in  vinegar,  seemingly  by  the  medium 
of  spirits  of  wine.  The  aurum  Julminans  has  also 
been  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitated  by  a 
volatile  alkali  3  but  very  dangerous  effects  have  some- 
times followed  its  exhibition  :  colics,  convulsions^ 
cold  sweats  and  faintings.  It  has,  however,  been 
successfully  employed,  in  small  doses,  in  fevers ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  a  certain  and  easy  laxative.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  useful  where  mercury  has  been 
too  freely  used,  and  also  in  cases  of  chorea. 
•  Another  preparation  of  aurum  Julminans  has  been 
administered,  not  in  a  liquid  form,  but  as  a  powder, 
under  the  name  magisterium  auri.  This  is  the  aurum 
fubninans  repeatedly  digested  with  the  spirit  of  baum, 
and  mixed  with  Vo-  of  ambergrise,  as  much  musk, 
and  T^T  of  saffron.  Given  in  doses  of  five  grains,  it  is 
said  to  be  tonic,  antiseptic,  alexipharmic,  and  anti- 
spasmodic. Lastly,  the  contu  cervi  auratum  consists 
of  leaf  gold  carefiilly  rubbed  with  powdered  hartshorn, 
and  calcined  in  a  crucible  till  it  assumes  a  purple 
colour.  It  was  used  in  malignant  fevers,  and  in  mea- 
sles and  small  pox  as  a  cordial.  Modern  chemistry 
has  shewn  the  insolubility  of  gold  by  the  animal  fluids^ 
and  it  is  now  almost  generally  rejected  as  a  medicine. 

AURUNCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of 
Latium,  who  after  some  wars  with  the  Romans,  were 
finally  incorporated  with  the  republic  u.  c.  .41^. 
(Liv.  viii.  15.)  Hence  Suessa  (hod,  Sesxa)  in  Cam- 
pania to- which  some  of  the  Am«*^  .  <.  -  .  .  ^^  ^^^ 
took  the  name  Aurunca. 
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AUSKERRY.  One  of  the  suMUer  Orkney  klands, 
forming  part  of  the  pariah  of  Stronsay,  to  whkh  it 
lies  three  miles  south.  It  is  uninhabited^  but  aficvds 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Much  kelp  is  manufactured  on  it. 

AU SENSES,  in  Ancient  Geographic,  AweS^,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  described  by  Herodatu$»  iv.  180.  They 
dwelt  round  the  Lake  Tritonis  (hml.  Fmeatam),  and 
were  separated  from  the  Machlyes,  by  the  river  Triton. 
They  were  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  tht 
fashion  of  their  hair :  the  Machlyes  nourishing  it 
behind,  the  Ausenses  in  front.  One  of  their  most 
remarkable  customs  was  a  festival^  celeibratad  amiuaUy 
to  Minerva,  whom*  they  called  a  native  goddess.  On 
this  anniversary  the  young  girls  divided  themselves 
into  two  opposite  parties,  and  fought  with  sticks  and 
stones  so  desperately,  t^  some  of  them  often  died 
of  their  wounds.  Such  however  as  did  so  were  deeme^ 
unchaste.  Before  this  skirmish,  they  dressed  thf 
most  beautiful  of  their  guis  in  Grecian  at msiir,  and 
drew  her  round  the  lake  in  a  chariot.  They  stated 
that  the  Minerva  whom  they  worshipped  was  the 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  the  lake  Tritonis ;  and  that 
she,  having  had  some  quarrel  with  her  father  Nep* 
tune,  gave  herself  up  to  Jti^iter,  who  adopted  her« 
Their  women  were  in  eommon.  The  men  had  a 
general  meeting  ev«ry  three  months,  at  which  the 
adults  were  introduced,  and  as  each  resembled  any 
particular  man,  he  dauaed  that  individual  as  his  fathen 

AUSONIA,  in  AnciaU  G^gr^phf^,  a  district  of  Cam- 
pania, the  chief  town  of  which  was  Caks  (hod.  Calvi). 
Cales  was  first  captured  by  the  Romans,  under  their 
Consul  M.  Valerius  Conrus,  v.  c.  42a  On  their  joining 
the  Samnites  ten  years  afterwards*  the  inhahiUnts  of 
three  of  their  towns,  Ausona,  Mintumc,  and  Vesda» 
were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  Ausones  exterminated 
as  a  nation  (Liv.  ix.  S5).  The  name  Ausonia  is  iqifilied 
\>Y  the  poets  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 

A^USPICAT£,  t>.^  ^  Lat.   OMpex,    as   if  mmspese  ; 

A'usriCATSj  adj.  ifrom  aotjt,  a  bird,  and  jpecio,  I 

A'usHCB^  (^observe,  jkt^kor,  autpicatm,  to 

observe  birds,  to  watch  for  to- 
kens from  tbtt  actions  of  birds, 
previous  to  the  beginning  or 
commencement  of  any  things  From  those  actions  to 
foreshew  or  foretell  the  event :  So  pnnmse  sacoess^ 
prosperity,  good  fortune,  divine  protection. 

Auspicious  is  thus  used  for  fovourable,  kind,  pfo« 
pituMis.  The  usage  of  the  Fr.  uti^ice  is  well  ex- 
phuned  by  Cotgrave.  A  sign,  4oken,  signification, 
or  presage  of  future  things,  by  the  flight  or  other 
motion  of  birds ;  also  fortune,  luck ;  or  a  lucky 
beginning  of  matters. 

Kone  of  their  kindbvdiiMt;  the  knot  they  ty 
Sileat :  oonteot  with  Bcwtm  mutpit^, 

AUy'»lMtan,  heoku, 
— — ^—  ITiD  Angara  de^fe  remaine 
Thouffh  loud  it  thunder,  and  are  forc'd  to  nreaie 
That  birds  autpieiotu,  tiiough  sad  oirles,  appeare. 

itf.  bookv. 

A  Romane,  eren  your  owne  contull  lometine,  aoldiours,  and 
vour  owne  geoerall  hcretofbn,  whose  auspicate  conduct,  you 
havlag  tried  for  yoa  and  fai  vo«r  delbaee,  doe  not  prore  now 
ifgainat  yomielvea  tp  yom  perdkion.  MMamd^sLi»y. 

^        Whom  flien  I  did  auspieiotuiy  persuade, 

Ooot  more  with  war  to  fright  the  Bogllah  Mda, 

Hia  brother  (then  King  William)  lo  iinrade. 

To  nake  him  know  the  diif  Veoce  of  their  ahielda. 

Drayton,    Legend  ^M,  Dmke  o/yorpumdp. 


A^uspicr, 

Auspi^cious, 

AcsnVioosti^T. 


Ki^g  £dward  therafora  presented  hhnseUe  helore  Ihe  stnwg  aUSH. 
towne  of  Berwick  with  a  mighty  host,  there  to  owtpicole  hw  CATL 
entrance  to  a  conquest  of  Scotland.  _/* 

Speeds  HUt.  of  Great  Britain,      aTJSTEXS 

Thus  were  their  loves  anspiciousfy  begun,  ^"^'Y'*' 

And  thus  with  secret  care'  wens  carried  on. 

Z>ryden*s  Fabtes. 

But  so  may  he  lire  long,  that  town  to  sway. 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  makc^ 
As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay. 

And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  forsake. 

Dryden,    Annus  SHrahiUs, 

The  winds  ray  pray'ra,  my  sighs,  my  Dumbeis  bear» 
The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air ! 
Oh  when,  alas  !  shall  more  a^i^ncims  galea 
To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails  ? 

Pope.    SappAo  to  Pkaom- 

Vader  the  mupMous  ittfuence  of  genius,  arts  md  acieneea  gre# 
vp  together,  aad  mntnaUy  iUustrated  oaeh  other. 

Ooidsmith,  on  Polite  Leaminf,   * 

**  Taking  into  fhdr  (Tlie  English  Parliament^  most  serious  comr 
sideration  the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establishment,  thai 
their  religion,  laws  aad  liberties,  mi^rht  not  be  in  danger  oi  beitig 
again  subveited,"  they  mapicate  all  their  proceedings,  by  stating 
as  some  of  those  best  means,  "  in  the  first  place"  to  do  "as  their 
ancestors  in  Hke  cases  have  usually  done  for  Tindlcating  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties.'' 

omthe  FHneh  RsvaUUom, 


AnSPICIUM,  see  Augury. 

AUST,  or  AusT  Clbyb,  in  tbe  county  of  61ouoester« 
a  cbapel  to  tbe  vicarage  of  Henbury*  of  the  yearly 
value  of  j£^0.  Patron  the  vicar  of  nenbury.  Popu- 
lation in  1811^  174.  Poors  rates  in  1803,  at  25.  6d. 
in  the  pound,  df  116.  SLs,  4\  miles  from  Thornbary. 
Here  is  a  ferry  over  the  river  Severn.  This  is  now 
called  Old  Fanage,  to  distinguish  it  from  ZVeto  Passage, 
at  Redwidi,  about  three  miles  lower  down. 

AUSTELL,  Sr.  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  a 
vicarage,  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blazey,  valued  in  the 
Kings  books  at  ^21.  Patron,  the  King,  Pupulation 
in  1601,  3788.  Poor^s  rates  in  1803,  at  6^.  3^.  in 
the  pound,  ^lBi74.  lOi.  8^d.  34  miles  S.W.  from 
Launceston^  242^  W.  from  London.  The  nMirket  is 
on  Friday.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  east  division  of 
the  hun^d  of  Bowden  are  held  here. 

AUSTfi'^JUB,     ^     Justerus,  Ava-nfpln,  Whiob  Vos^ 
AuiSTK^ani^T,      (sins  says  is  from  Avet,  «ilii<db  is 
AusTK^nENsss,  ^from  a«^,  skeo,  I  dry,  appHed  to 
AusTE^RiTY.      J  harsh  tastes,  which  drp  the  palate. 
In  A.S.  we  £nd  astertd,    troubled,   movcd»   pro* 
voked*  sttrrsd,  (Somner.)     May  not  then  austsie  bo 
astere,  asterne,  Sterne,  from  AJS.  sHrian,  atMan»  io 
stir,  to  move  ?     An  austere  or  ausieme  countenanoe* 
will  then  be,  a  stern  countenance,  i.  e.  a  msatrf  coun- 
tenance, moved  by  some  passion.    And  tliiis>  harah^ 
strict,  vigorous,  severe,  constrained. 

The  Glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  ssys«  ottem^ 
austere^  fierce,  Lat.  oMslerttt. 

^1  dred  yc  kyng  foUe  sore,  for  he  wae  fulle  austere, 

Jt,  Bxunne,  p.  5d. 

Bnt  who  ia  yood,  thoa  lady  Mre, 

That  lookctU with  aic  an  amstene  fact  ? 
YoMkr  ia  Sir  John  Foater,  ^uoth  ahee. 
Alas  I  he*ll  do  ye  sore  disgrace. 
;  Northumberland  betray' d  by  Douglas,  in  Percy's  Rettfues,  V.  1. 


Bnt  as  ane  boistous  chorle  in  bis  i 
Came  erabbitly  with  ausMne  luke  and  chere. 
TestamsM  rf  Fture  Creseide,  CompyUt  Be  Robert  Htnrysi 
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AUSHBRE   Awo,  Who  wiH  Mtcrc  tfiec,  Isabell  ? 

. _^  J  My  Tosoild  name,  th*  austeereneMse  of  my  life, 

^^  My  vouch  against  yon,  and  my  phice  i*  the  State 

Will  BO  your  accnsation  ouer-weigh. 

That  you  shall  sUfle  in  your  owne  report 

And  smell  of  calumnie. 

Shakspeare,    Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  70. 

Ah  Ludana^  did  he  tempt  thee  90  ? 
M]glit*ft  tiiou  porceive  mmieerefy  m  hfft  eSe^ 
Hiathe  did  plead  in  eanwfl^  yea  or  no. 

Id.     Comedy  e/EtrWi  foL&3» 

It  it  ffood  therefbre,  to  give  austere  repulses  to  the  first  overtures 
^  iiMpfinate  deaiiva ;  and  to  give  strong^  denials  to  the  first  uniiily 
■utiPM  of  mir  hcafti 

Bishop  SMf9  Bemedf  o/JMimaeuimmi. 

In  sach  a  posture  Christ  found  the  Jews  who  wefe  neither  won 
wiHi  the  tmsterity  of  John  the  Baptist  and  tliought  it  too  much 
licence  to  fbUow  freely  the  charming  pipe  of  him  who  sounded  and 
ptodaim'd  liberty  and  relief  to  all  diatre«eB» 

Afj/to»*«  DoctHma  and  nUdpUme  ofDhortt, 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, 

As  one  who  lova,  and*8ome  unkindness  meets. 

With  sweet  austecr  composure  thus  reply*d. 

Miltoti'i  FureuU90  Loti,  hook  k. 

But  shee  rejectetl  all  tiiese  petitioners,  out  of  piide,  si^  some  ; 
but  it  may  seeme  rather  of  policy,  holding  it  safest,  to  passe 
aSaireaof  importaDce,  not  vpon  intreaty,  but  b^  due  advice,  and 
Id  yonenie  the  lotitoDt  with  a  senere  austtremstSf  cather  then  an 
indulgent  lenitle.  SpeeiPs  History  of  Great  Britaim^ 

What  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  nnconquer^d  virgfil, 
Whevewith  she  freea'd  her  foes  to  tongeal'd  Moat, 
But  rigid  looka-of  chaste  musterity^ 
And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brote  violenca, 
W1&  sudden  adoratiouj  and  blank  awe. 

JUinon*9  Comus. 

Sooh  was  the  life  ^  frugal  Safatnet  led  I 
So  Kemus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred : 
From  whom  th'  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose. 
And  this  rode  lift  our  hmnely  fttfaers  chose. 

MfrydoH'srkgik  Otor.  9. 

Be  need  no  tmoouih  mtsteriiies  in  habit  or  diet;  but  compKed» 
Sn  his  garb,  with  ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  hia  life  with  such 
fiod  as  canal  opportnni^  did  offer.  Barrow's  SemwHS» 


Compos'd  in  gait. 


rUa  emhuiit  taleafii  and  aUIIdesr  Staft»rd  merited  idl  liie 
which  Us  nas^  repooed  ia  him  ;  hia  choraoter  was 
stated  and  ausierej  mate  fitted  to  psocuse  eatscns  than  love. 

Burners  History  t^Englaudm. 

Mdmeholy  people  are  apt  to  tbmw  too  much  gloom  upon  their 
Mfigioay  and  fepreaent  it  in  a  very  mdnviting  and  ualoivly  view, 
«•  sU  munerity  and  mortification. 

JMueny  en  Jr{r*i&aieli%«* 


Austerely  grave  and  thoughtfiil,  on  his  shield 

The  democratic  majesty  he  bore 

Of  Athens.  Glover's  LeoniHas,  book  vii. 

I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. 
Or  blnshihg  crabs  or  berries  tliAt  imboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 

Cowper*s  Poems, 

The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  Is  not  the  less  delicious  for  the 
'aiuferffy-ofitscroder  state.  Horslei^s  Sermons,  367. 

AUST£RUTZ»  oc  St,AWKOw,  a  small  town  of 
]M[oravia^  ia  the  circle  o£  Brunn,  twelve  miles  £.  of 
Bpuna»  belonging  to  the  priaee  of  Kmuiitz  Rielberg. 
Pbpiilation»  1630. 

.  Auftterlitz  will  be  ever  memorable  ia  history  for  the 
gMoi  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  2d  of  December, 
.1806,  the  anniversary  of  Bonaparte's  coronation,  be- 
tween the  French  under  hun,  and  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  headed  by  their  respective  Empe- 
rors. The  armies  were  nearly  equal,  about  70,000 
nenesch.  Beaa{larte,  by  feigning  a  retreat,  had 
drawn,  the  aUiea  to  a  spat  which  he  had  selected  as 
«IBoet  adYantageous  foiT  giving  battle.  He  bivouacked 
4in  the  fiekii  after  having  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
giving  orders,  and  visiting  his  posts.  The  battle  be- 
^an  wiih  the  dawn.  The  alliedright  and  centre,  after 
a  cannoiMde  of  several  houm,  was  routed;  and  their 
•Mt>  which  had  been  more  succes^l  in  the  outset, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  in  the  general  eonfinioa. 
The  defeat  waa  signal  |  but  the  afipraach  of  night  pre- 
vented any  vigorous  pursuit.  The  slate  of  the  roads 
'competed  the  allies  to  abandon  moat  of  their  artillery  3 
Ibrty  standards,  aA  their  baggage  and  anuaunition, 
and  \90  pieces  of  cannon^  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  loss  in  ,mea  was  never  Mly  acknow- 
ledged on  either  aide;  but  the  carnage  was  by  both 
admitted  to  have  beni  most  drcadfol.  Beport  has 
atated  that  of  the  French  at  13,000,  ia  killed  and 
woimdedf  that  of  Hk  Aii0lio^nssi«ns  at  three  times 
the  numA^.  It  is  certain  that  so  many  wounded  were 
left  on  the  fidd  by  the  allies,  that  they  could  not  ell 
be  dressed  until  tiwo  days  after  the  battlff . 

Au  armistice  waa  immediately  pmvposed  by  the 
ennperor  of  Austria^  and  an  interview  took  place  be^ 
tween  hhir  and  Bonofiarta,  in  a  mill  by  thd  road  side^ 
near  the  v^la^  of  Nasedlowita.  The  preliminaries  of 
an  fanHiliat^g.  peace  were  here  ogreed  to.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  refused  to  become  a  party  to  its  con- 
ditiotts^  and  succeeded,  thos^h  under  very  distressing 
ebcumstence^  in  electing  hia  retreat  from  tiie 
Austrian  States.. 


AUSTERE 
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AUSTRA-     Australia^  m  Modern  Geography,  U  the  fifth  grand 
LIA.      division  of  the  globe.  For  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  geo-> 
grapher  was  acquainted  with  only  three  of  the  six  lead* 
ing  divisions  under  which  the  world  is  now  generally 
described :    these  were  Europe,   Asia,    and  Africa, 
which  compose  the  old  continent.    Even,  after  the 
daring  genius  of  Columbus  had  added  a  fourth,  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  vast  spaces  of  the  earth's  sur- 
Earlyknow-  face  were  still  blanks  in  the  geographical  knowledge 
c^'^wtoM.  ^^  *^®  ^*y*    Hypothesis  and  conjecture,  it  is  true, 
^^  endeavoured  to  supply  something ;  but  the  results  of 

these  speculations  required  the  sanction  of  experience 
to  impress  upon  them  the  seal  of  truth.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  had  been  made  known, 
it  was  soon  perceived  that,  as  far  as  the  earth  was  yet 
explored,  the  great  mass  of  land  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator  5  and  the  uniformity  which  philo- 
sophical reasoning  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
arrangements  of  nature,  required  a  wuUiem  continent 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  wide-spread  countries  in  the 
« northern  regions.  The  plausibility  of  those  conjee- 
.tures  was  readily  seized  by  the  public,  and  both  na- 
tions and  individuals  vied  with  each  other  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Terra  Au$traUi  Incognita,  Numerous 
voyages  were,  in  consequence,  undertaken  for  this 
purpose ;  and  though  unsuccessful  as  to  the  main 
object  of  their  design,  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
productive of  useful  results.  Error  was  banished  by 
the  development  of  truth;  numerous  islands  were 
discovered  -,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  globe  was  greatly  enlarged.  When  these  became 
clearly  known,  some  classification  of  them  was  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  the  confusion  which  a  multiplicity 
of  objects  frequently  creates,  when  presented  to  the 
mind  at  once  -,  and  thus  to  afford  a  more  clear  con- 
ception of  their  nature  and  situation.  To  answer  this 
purpose,  those  islands  which  are  spread  over  a  great 
expanse  of  ocean  south  and  south-east  of  Asia,  and 
which  could  not  properly.be  consider^  as  belonging 
to  that  continent,  were  denoted  by  the  term  Austba* 
LIA,  or  Southern  Lands;  while  those  that  diversify  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  included  under  the  comprehensive 
term  Polynesia,  or  many  islands.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  shall  treat  the  former  of  these  terms  here^ 
and  the  other  in  its  proper  place. 

In  appropriating  the  term  Australia^  however,  to 

extent,  and  the  space  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  limits  were 

UU^  °^  "^^  strictly  defined.     The  most  natural  boundaries 

^       seem  to  be  on  the  south,  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  j 

on  the  west,  the  ocean  that  washes  the  confines  of  New 

Holland,  the  channel  which  separates  that  vast  island 

from  the  Sumatrian  chain  and  the  Moluccas,  till  it 

passes  the  equator,  and  thence  like  a  crescent  sweeps 

round  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Zealand,  till  it 

*  We  have  been  induced  to  adopt  a  iligiht  modification  in  the 
term  by  which  this  portion  of  the  globe  ii  mually  designated ;  not 
only  because  the  word  Australasia  C^ustrai^HaJ  literally  signifies 
SmitAem  Ann,  a  name  which  obviously  belongs  to  another  region, 
but  because  AumuLiA  is  more  consonant  to  the  primitlTe  appd- 
lation.  Terra  Australis,  or  Somtkem  Lnnd, 


Origin   of 
the  name. 


Boundaries 


may 


meets  the  southern  limit,  above  specified,  about  the  AUSTRil 
meridian  of  180^,  and  thus  completes  the  circuit.  LJA. 
These  boundaries  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  in- 
spection of  a  good  map,  though  without  that  assist- 
ance they  cannot  be  so  readily  perceived.  Within 
these  limits  several  distinct  groups  of  islands  are  in- 
cluded, the  aggregate  surfiice  of  which  is  supposed 
to  exceed  the  whole  of  Europe. 

For  the   sake  of  perspicuity,    these  islands 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz.— ^ 

1.  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  isles. 

S.-  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  or  Tasmania. 

8.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

4.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland^  with  some  smaller 
contiguous  islands. 

6.  Solomon's  islands. 

6.  New  Hebrides. 

7.  New  Caledonia. 

8.  New  Zealand,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

.    9.  Numerous  Coral  Reefs  spread  over  the  Australian 
seas. 

Although  we  shall  in  another  place  (See  GsooRAPffv,  ProgrcsnTi 
luiiory  of)  have  to  describe  the  general  progress  of  geography, 
our  geographical  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting in  this  place  to  trace  the  various  voyages  by 
which  the  different  islands  in  the  Australian  seas  were 
made  known,  and  our  information  respecting  them 
collected. 

When  Europe  had  been  roused  from  the  torpor  in 
which  she  had  long  reposed, -by  a  succession  of  events 
as  unforeseen  in  themselves  as  their  consequences  were 
unexpected,  new  energy  seems  to  have  been  imparted 
to  every  power,  and  this  was  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  maritime  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World  had  scarcely  vibrated  through  the  heart 
of  Europe,  before  the  report  of  De  Gama  having 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visited  India 
by  sea,  sounded  along  her  shores,  infused  new  Ufe 
into  her  maritime  powers,  and  seemed  to  point  the 
way  to  wealth  and  glory.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, who  were  the  great  rivals  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  the  world,  soon  became  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  partition  of 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  between 
them.  This,  however,  was  a  proposition  which  it 
appears  all  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  then  correctly  solve  \  for  how  infallible  soever 
his  holiness  may  have  been  considered  in  matters  of 
faith,  he  certainly  showed  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
but  a  very  imperfect  geographer.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  known  that  the  earth  was  a  globe;  for 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  he  proposed  to  draw 
between  the  future  possessions  of  these  powers,  was 
only  described  on  one  side.  Those  countries  that 
were  discovered  by  sailing  westward  from  a  certain 
meridian,  were  to  belong  to  the  Spaniards  \  and  those 
that  were  approached  by  a  contrary  course,  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Portuguese.  But  as  no 
limit  was  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  Uie 
division  was  illusory  3  and  as  the  one  fit^uently  com- 
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l^VsmA-  menced  their  Toyages  of  discoTcry  from  the  western 
UA.      coasts  of  America^  and  the  other  from  their  posses* 
'^V*^  Bions  in  the  east^  we.  find  them  constantly  intersecting 
each  other  8  tradLS,  and  even  visiting  the  same  isbuids 
in  the  Australian  seas.    The  Dutch  had  by  this  time 
risen  into  a  maritime  power  of  importance ;  and  the 
riches  of  the  east  presented  a  field  of  enterprise  too 
<M>ngenial  with  the  national  disposition  not  to  rouse 
their  utmost  energies  for  their  possession.     The  sub- 
jection of  Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain^  was  there- 
fore an  opportunity  too  precious  to  be  lost  3  and  all 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  east,  except  Goa 
and  Diu,  were  conquered  by  them  in  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  time  they 
entered  upon  the  career  of  discovery  in  the  Eastern 
and  Australian  seas ;    and  we  find  them>  therefore, 
intermixed  with  the  Spaniards,  subsequent  to  that 
period. 
j-^^^^j^     The  discovery  of  the  Terra  JutiraUs,  and  particu- 
ude  dnr-  larlyofNewHoUand,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
^  tlie  fe-  Dutch  navigators  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
"PBteqith    century  ^  but  M.  DeBrosses  refers  it  to  an  earlier  pe- 
*"*°y«      riod,  and  thinks  it  was  first  seen  by  Paulmyer  de 
Gonneville,  in   1503.     That   navigator  sailed  from 
Honfleur  for  the  East  Indies  about  the  middle  of  that 
year,  and  experienced  a  violent  storm  oflf  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  during  which  he  lost  his  reckoning,  and 
was  driven  into  an  unknown  sea.    After  sailing  for 
some  time,  he  observed  birds  flying  from  the  south, 
and,  directing  his  course  towards  that  quarter,  he  soon 
fell  in  with  land,  which  he  called  Southern  India. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  New  Holland  ;  but  others 
think  it  was  Madagascar,  to  which  the  French  captain 
was  driven. 

The  blands  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  parts  of  Australia  discovered  by 
£ttropean  navigators.  In  1526,  Don  Jorge  de  Menezes, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, sailed  from  Malacca  for  this  station,  and  spent 
some  time  in  a  port  which  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately north  of  the  great  island  of  Papua.  This  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  islands  very  near  it, 
as  both  it  and  other  islands  are  said  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  Papuans.  In  the  same  year,  a  squadron  was 
fitted  out  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering spice  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  This  was 
commanded  by  Alvarez  de  Saavedra,  and  seems  to 
have  sailed  from  some  of  the  western  ports  of  Mexico. 
•  After  spending  much  time  in  the  search,  Saavedra 
discovered  Papiia,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
Firom  an  idea  that  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  he 
called  it  hla  del  Oro,  After  remaining  some  time  at 
this  place,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  for  about  100 
leagues,  and  found  the  inhabitants  naked  and  black, 
-with  curled  hair,  like  the  Africans.  He  made  another 
voyage  to  the  same  country  in  1589,  and  traversed 
more  of  the  coast  than  he  had  previously  done.  Other 
Spanish  navigators  also  visited  those  shores  in  1537 
and  1538,  and  were  some  of  them  made  prisoners  by 
the  natives.  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  seems  to  have 
ranged  along  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  island  in  1543, 
and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  New  Guinea,  from 
its  beine  thought  to  be  opposite  to  Guinea  on  the 
coast  oiAfrica.  Some  of  the  other  Australian  islands 
were  also  discovered  by  this  navigator,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain which  they  were. 

Alonzo  de  Mendana  sailed  from  Lima  in  IS67,  on  a 


voyage  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas.  He  first  felLin  AUSTRA- 
with  Candlemas  shoal,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  ^  ^^* 
the  middle  of  which  is  situated  in  6^  15^  of  south  latitude. ' 
After  this  he  discovered  the  island  of  Santa  Ysabel,  to 
a  part  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Porto  de  laKstrella, 
where  he  built  a  small  vessel  to  prosecute  farther  dis- 
coveries. In  this  he  was  particularly  successftd,  as 
lie  made  known  thirty-three  islands,  of  "  very  fine 
prospect."  When  the  voyage  was  afterwards  published, 
the  name  of  Solomon's  islands  was  given  to  this  group, 
*'  to  the  end  that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be 
those  blands  from  which  Solomon  fetched  gold  to 
adorn  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be  the  more 
desirous  to  go  and  inhabit  them.**  Mendana  also  made 
a  second  voyage,  with  a  design  to  revisit  Solomon's 
isles,  but  after  considerable  search,  he  was  unable  to 
find  them ;  which  occasioned  it  to  be  remarked,  that 
what  '*  he  discovered  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in 
his  second.*'  In  this  research,  however,  he  fell  in 
With  the  large  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  so  near 
the  south-east  of  that  cluster,  as  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  group,  although  it  had  not  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Spaniards  during  their  first  voyage. 
It  was  at  this  island  that  Mendana  died,  and  Quiros 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
search  for  Solomon's  islands  was  abandoned,  when 
they  were  not  m(N«  than  forty  leagues  distant. 

Without  attempting  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  earliest  knowledge  of  these  southern 
re^ons,  as  indicated  in  the  map  of  Marco  Polo,  two 
maps  have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  refer  the  know- 
ledge of  Terra  Australis  to  an  earlier  date  than  any 
account  which  is  considercMl  authentic,  assigns  it.  One 
of  these  is  in  French,  and  appears  either  to  have  been  the 
original,  or  a  copy  of  the  other,  which  is  in  English, 
accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  the  king  of  England, 
dated  1543.  This  map  exhibits  an  extensive  country 
south  of  the  Moluccas,  entitled  Great  Java, which  agrees 
more  perfectly  with  Terra  Australis  than  with  any 
other  land.  The  direction  given  to  Some  parts  of 
these  coasts  approaches  too  near  the  truth  to  have 
been  wholly  the  work  of  conjecture.  Part  of  it  may 
have  been  delineated  by  information  collected  from 
eastern  nations  by  the  Portuguese,  during  their  voyages 
to  India,  previous  to  1540  3  or  in  some  of  them  they  may 
have  actually  seen  the  north-west  coasts :  but,  instead 
of  attempting  to  investigate  these  claims  to  the  early 
discovery  of  parts  of  Australia,  in  which  conjecture 
has  doubtless  had  a  conspicuous  share,  we  shall  give 
a  brief  delineation  of  some  others  which  are  founded 
upon  more  authentic  documents.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  is  a  paper  procured  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  inserted  in  Dalrymple*s  curious  collection 
respecting  Papua.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
delivered  to  Commodore  Abel  Jansz  Tasman,  for  his 
second  voyage  of  discovery,  dated  January  29th,  1644^ 
and  signed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  the  castle 
of  Batavia.  This  preamble  contains  an  account  of  the 
previous  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  Great  South  Land.  It  is  stated,  that  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1 605,  the  Dutch  yacht,  the  Duyf  hen, 
was  sent  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  islands  of  New 
Guinea  -,  and  that  she  sailed  along  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  western  coasts  of  the  country,  to  13^45'  of 
south  latitude.  Most  of  this  country  appeared  to  be 
a  desert.  The  farthest  point  of  their  vbynge  was  deno* 
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M^SSTRAr  minated  Kee^-weer,  or  Torn  ag^iu    From  the  siMiro 
^l^*      of  New  Guinea,  tlie  coonse  of  the  Doyfbea  waa  sonkh, 

*  along  the  islands  ea  tlie  west  side  of  Torres*  Strait  to 
that  part  of  Terra  AuBtralis^  a  little  west  of  cape 
Vork^  bui  all  these  lands  were  thea  thoi^hi  to  bt; 
coanecled,  aad  to  forix^  a  part  of  the  ceast  of  Papua. 
Thus,  without  being  sensible  of  it>  the  commander  of 
the  Duyfhen  made  the  first  authenticated  discovery  of 
any  part  of  the  Great  South  Land.  This  was  about 
March  1606\  for  the  vessel  returned  to  Banda  in  the 
beginiiing  of  the  following  June.  The  next  European 
who  saw  Terra  Australia  was  the  Spanish  navigator 
Xiuis  Vaez  de  Torres,  who  was  seccHid  in  command  to 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  who  sailed  with  three 
Teasels,  from  the  port  of  Callao  in  Peru»  in  1605.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  voyi^e  was  to  search  for  the 
Tt&rra  Austral,  or  the  continent  which  was  supposed 
to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
westward  of  America.  After  discovering  several  smaller 
islands,  Quiroa  fell  in  with  a  land  which  he  called 
Tierra  Austral  del  EspirUu  Santo,  from  a  supposition 
that  it  was  the  great  southern  continent  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Torres  seems  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  admiral  -,  and  finding  this  could  only  be  an 
island,  he  continued  his  course  westward  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  search.  In  August,  1606,  and  about  lati« 
tude  lV3(y,  he  fell  in  with  a  coast  which  ha  calls 
the  "  beginning  of  New  Guinea;**  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  south-^east  point  of  the  land  which 
M.  De  Bougainville  afterwards  denominated  La  Lou* 
isiade,  and  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  chain  of  islaoda. 
As  this  enterprising  navigator  was  unable  to  pass  to 
windward  of  this  range,  he  bore  away  on  the  south 
side  ;  and  gave  an  account  of  his  subsequent  pveeeed* 
ings  in  a  letter  dated  Manilla^  Junv  1&,  1607>  which  is 
printed  in  Appendix  I.  to  vol.  ii.  of  Bumey*s  Hisiary 
of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  From  this  aoeouai,  it 
appears  that  about  the  eleventh  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, he  saw  "  very  large  islands,  and  there  appeared 
more  to  the  southward.'*  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  large  islands  here  mentioned,  were  the  hHls 
of  cape  York  ;  or  that  the  two  oaoaths  of  intricate 
navigation  he  experienced,  in  which  he  describes  him* 
self  as  being  upon  a  "  bank,"  were  spent  in  passing  the 
strait  which  separates  Papua  from  New  Holland.  The 
account  of  both  this  and  las  other  discoveries^  which 

*  Torres  addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain  weve,  however, 
60  carefully  kept  froaci  the  wovld  by  that  national 
jealousy,  which  so  frequently  endeavours  to  appro>« 
priate  every  thing  to  itself,  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  strait  was  unknown  till  re-disocyvered,  in  1770, 
by  our  great  circumnavigator.  Captain  Cook.  Torres 
appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  discovery,  and  to 
have  taken  the  requisite  precaution  for  preserving  a 
knowledge  of  it,  by  lodging  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
king  in  the  archives  of  Manilla.  When  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1763,  Mr.  Dalryraple  rescued 
this  interesting  document  from  oblivion,  and  as  an 
honour  due  to  the  author,  gave  his  name  to  the  strait 
which  he  had  ^scovered.  New  Caledonia  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  this  period,  but  the 
New  Hebrides  were  discovered  by  Quiros,  in  1606 : 
^ho  appears  not  only  to  have  landed  upon  the  largest 
of  them,  but  also  to  have  visited  others  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  introductory  recital  to  Tasman's  Lisiructiions, 
the  first  knowledge  which  Europeans  acquired  respect- 
ing the  western  coasts  of  Terra  AustralU,  is  stated  in 


the  foUewing  brief  teffMs:  '^  Intteyvarsl^^  1618»  AUSTH 
and  16&%  the  west  coast  of  the  great  unkiiowa  doutli  LIA. 
Land,  from  SS""  to  98''  somth  ktitiHle,'was  discovered  ^«-^v^ 
by  outwaff d-boond  shipa  :  andaaoi^thismbythesWp 
Endraght.*'  This  secitel  does  juit  eoitcar  into  flMTther 
particulars  j  but  from  a  nmKuseript  etaaft  by  Sssel  . 
Gerrits»  16S7#  (see  Dalryiaple  s  Qdledm^  note,  p.  6,) 
there  is  reason  to  attrtaite  die  iiat  authelitic  IduRSOveff 
of  this  coast  to  Dirk  Hartog,  who  commanded  the 
ship  Eadraght  outward  bound  from  Holland  to  India, 
in  1616.  He  appears  to  have  first  made  the  Ismd  ia 
latitude  36°  30^,  and  to  have  proceeded  along  the  coast 
to  the  twenty-third  degree,  where  he  gave  the  name  of 
Land  de  Endragki  to  the  country  he  had  ^covered. 
One  particular  part  of  this  discovery  was  Dirk  Hartog*8 
Road,  in  the  twenty-fifth  degree,  and  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  what  was  afiberwards  called  Shark's  hay,  by 
Dampier.  This  has  been  fully  authenticated,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  tin  plate  left  by  that  adventurous  navi- 
gator oa  one  of  the  small  islanda  which  form  this 
road.  It  wan  first  found  in  1697«  aod  agaia  by  the 
French  in  1601,  fixed  to  a  post,  and  hatf-buried  in 
sand,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  islands  where  he 
had  left  it.  It  bore  the  following  inscription  rudely 
engraved.  '*  Anno  1616,  oa  the  25«h  of  Ck^tober, 
arrived  here  the  riiip  Endraght  of  Amsterdam ;  the  first 
merchant  GilHs  Miebais,  of  Luik  *,  Dirk  Hartog,  of 
Amsterdam,  cafitain.  They  sailed  from  tiience  Ibr 
BantMBj  the  97th  ditto.' '  In  the  same  y«ar,  the  vessria 
which  sailed  round  the  world  under  the  command  of 
Csf^na  Le  Maire  and  ScfaovEten,  approached  the 
eoast  of  Papna  from  the  east,  when  they  aaefaoved  in 
a  bay,  near  two  villages,  and  procured  some  refresh- 
ments from  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  described  as  a 
diseased  raee,  Hving  in  snudl  hots  raised  on  posts, 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  graund.  Besides  agreeing 
with  other  navigators,  in  their  defcrqition  of  these 
people,  they  characterise  them  as  '^  a  wild,  strange, 
and  absurd  people,  cunous  to  see  every  thing,  an4 
active  as  monkeys."  The  Mauritius,  another  ootwasrd* 
bound  ship  also  made  some  further  discoveries  on  this 
coast  about  July  1618  $  hat  the  particulars  of  which 
are  wholly  unknown.  A  Captain  Zeaehea  is  likewise 
said  to  have  discovered  the  land  of  Amhem  and  a  part 
of  Van  Dienoen's  Land,  in  the  north  ci  Terra  AastraUef 
from  the  first  of  which  it  has  been  infrwed  that  he  wan 
a  native  of  Amhem,  in  Holland  ;  but  as  no  mention 
of  this  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  to 
Tasamm's  Insinutiem^  the  Act  has,  by  some  aathcMrs, 
been  thought  doubtfiiL 

In  the  CoUowing  year,  it  is  said  (seeCasipbeU*aed£« 
tH>n  of  Harris's  Voyages,  p.  3S&,)  that ''  the  land  of  Edel 
was  fovnd,  and  received  its  name  from  the  discoverer.** 
De  Brosses  has  nearly  the  same  earpression;  and, 
from  Thevenot's  chart,  it  appears  that  the  land  of 
Edel  extended  from  about  S<^  to  S9  degrees  of  sentk 
latitude ;  being  contiguous  at  its  northern  extremity 
to  the  land  erf  Endraght :  the  great  reef  lying  off  th» 
part  of  the  coast  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  ifisco^ 
vered  dther  by  that  navigator  or  by  some  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  same  squadron^  In  1623,  the  ship  Leeuwin, 
or  Lioness,  under  shaoslar  circumstances  to  the  pre« 
ceding  vessds,  Hell  in  with  the  south-west  shore  <st 
New  Hdiland,  and  explored  the  coast  for  about  ninety 
leagiMs  of  that  shore,  in  162S,  Jan  Carsteos  sailed 
from  Amboyna,  and  discovered  what  he  called  **  tlw 
great  ialanda  of  .Amhem  aad  Speilt,"  and  after  sai&ng 
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kvmtk-  aloBgtlie  coasts  of  N«vG«hie»  and  «om«  of  tiieofiiinr 
UA.  AoBtnlian  laiMte>  he  relwned  to  AmbojnML  No  ki»- 
'^V^^  tonoA  fact  aoMoas  to  be  lew  doubted  than  thediaooivry 
of  the  south  coast  of  New  HolkMul^  in  Jannnry^  i^^, 
hy  Pteter  Nnyts,  on  hoard  «lie«kip  Guide  Zeepaard^ 
This  has  always  been  eomsidered  as  an  iaaportaait  di»- 
coveiy^  as  is  etated  hi  tte  DatcAi  raoital  above  lefesred 
to,  to  have  been  made,  *'  fer  the  efwce  of  a  thousand 
milea/' 

In  ihe  following  year,  anodher  diaeacvery  was  made 
OB  the  weetern  coasts  of  New  Hdllaod,  by  the  ahip 
Vtanen,  one  of  the  seven  that  returned  to  Siufope 
widerthe  eominand  of  t^  ^vemor^-i^eaend  Carpenter. 
The  Dutch  redtal  speaks  of  this  in  the  Mloiwiag* 
terms.    The  coast  was  seen  **  agam  aocidentelty  in 
H»8,  on  the  north  aide,  in  latitude  €1''  souUi,  by  tb« 
ship  Vianen,  'homeward-bound  from    Indhij    when 
they  coasted  two  hundred  mlea,  without  gahiing  any 
knowledge  of  this  great  country  ;  only  observing  a 
feul  and  barren  shwe,  green  fields,  and  very  wild, 
bhu:k,  barbarous  inhabitants/'    This  part  of  the  eoaat 
was  called  De  WiU*s  Land ;  but  whether  this  apeQa- 
lion  arose  from  the  name  of  the  captain  <ji  tAie  vessel 
In  which  the  discovery  was  made,  is  uncertain.  HHherto, 
tiie  progress  of  our  knowle^^  of  these  redone  has 
been  difitinguished  by  little  more  tiban  Iftie  limits  and 
dates  of  the  discoveries,  which  indeed  were  neaiiy  all 
that  the  early  navigators  had  to  communieate ;  but 
the  next  event  in  the  order  of  time,  is  ef  a  more  lull 
and  perspicttons  character.    On  the  41ii  of  Jhine  1M9, 
the  Batavia,  commanded  by  Francisco  Rdsart,  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef  oS  the  west  coast  of  New  HoShmd. 
The  rocks  on  wMdi  Febart  struck  were  caMed  Frede- 
rick Hotttman*s  shoals,  and  are  eight  leagaee  fram 
the  coast,  hi  the  S9th  degree  joi  latitude.    The  crew 
were  saved  by  the  boats,  and  carried  to  n  small  island 
abont  three  lei^goes  distant.    Captain  f^art  having, 
in  a  few  days,  put  a  deck  on  his  boot  to  enshle  her  to 
stand  the  sea,  and  having  asccftained  these' irfawAs  to 
be  situated  in  latitude  98*"  13f,  sailed  for  the  main  land^ 
which  was  in  sight ;  but  stormy  weather,  and  a  steep 
Tocky  shore  prevented  him  from  landing,  from  19m 
9th  to  the  15th  of  June.  After  efifecting  a  hm^ng,  and 
coasUng  along  to  latitude  919°  If,  wfthout  being  aA>le 
to  find  water,  which  was  the  chief  ofaject'Of  his  search, 
he  (firected  his  course  to  Batavia,  ^  assistance  to 
bring  away  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  which  had  been 
laft  on  the  island  where  they  were  first  landed. 

&bel  Janz  Tasman  has  ahrays  been  considered  as 
the  author  of  ther  chief  discoveries  which  the  !Dutch 
niade  in  AustraKa  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  sailed  from  Batavia  in  August  164^,  with  two 
ships,  the  Hemskirk  and  2eehaau  \  and  in  the  foTlpw^ 
in^November, heing  in  latitude  45** !K3'  S.  and  longi- 
tude IfiS**  53'  W.  he  saw  land,  bearing  north-east.  !Fbr 
Chh  he  sailed,  and  called  it  Van  Dlemen*8  Land,  after 
^e  governor  of  Batavia,  under  whose  patronage  hewas 
prosecuting  his  discoveries.  He  anchored  in  a  bay  of 
that  island,  but  did  not  discover  any  of  the  inhabitants, 
fliough  he  found  evident  traces  that  some  had  been 
there  only  a  fedr  days  before. 

New  ^Zealand  was  also  one  oi  the  discoveries  made 
l>yTtoman  during  this  voyage.  Being  in  search  of 
6olnmon*s  islands,  he  was  olfliged  to  change  his 
comrse  on  the  6th  of  December ;  1642,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  perceived  a  high  mountainous  country. 


which  lie  thought  was   Terra  Australis.     This  he  AUSTIU- 
colifld  iSMmi*Lwid ;  and  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  ^    ^"^ 
aortb-east,  wheee  he  had  an  interview  with  the  natives, ' 
who  made  a  treacherous  attadLupon  the  crew,  several 
of  whom  they  killed.    This  induced  him  to  call  the 
plaoe  Murderer's  bay.    He  afterwards  traversed,  some 
patt  of  the  coaat,  which  exhibited  a  pleasing  and 
iertile  appearance.    The  same  navigator  likewise  dis- 
eoivipred  some  otiber  smaU  islands  in  his  progress 
aorthwanL 

in  Tasman  a  second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken 
ii  1^4,  he  mw  directed  to  oon^plete  the  diacoveries^ 
if  possible,'  on  the  north  and  north-east  parts  of  New 
Holland.  What  was  the  preciae  result  of  this  voyage 
is  not  oorreotly  known  $  lor  Capt«n  Flinders,  in  the 
laArodncCion  to  his  Vofogt  lo  Terra  AitaitaUs^  published 
in  lSli,8ays,  inrefeffenoeiait :  ''liisagreat  obstacle 
to  tracing  €orrec%  the  progress  of  early  disooveriesin 
Terra  Awslralis,  that  no  account  of  this  voyage  of 
Timman  has  eves  been  published ;  nor  is  any  such 
known  to  exist,  fiut  itaeema  to  hAve  been  the  general 
•piinion,  tibat  Ihe  sailed  Komud  the  ^ulf  of  Carpentadria* 
and  then  iwestmod,  along  Arorhem  a  and  the  nortliemi 
Van  IKemen's  Lands  ;  and  Kheibrm  of  these  coaiits  itt 
Thaveoot's  charts,  of  IM»,  and  in  those  of  moat  sue^ 
^ff^^  geogsaphcrs,  up  ;to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  wiippeird  to  hasreresuKed  firom  this  voyage. 
The  opinion  it  atrengthened  by  lading  the  aaoAPa  of 
Tasman  and  of  die  governor-general  and  two  of  the 
oottncH,  who  aigaod  hia  matraotioMi,  apqpilvsd  to  placea 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  aa  ia  tdae  Oiat  of  Maris^  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  our  navigator  is 
sa&d  to  h»ve  been  altaehed.  In  the  notes,  aloo,  of 
Bnrgomastep  WItaen,  concennog  the  inhahitsnig  of 
Nmm  Gmm90  and  IfoHandiet  Nmm,^  aa  eifitneted  bgr 
Mr.DaliyuHiIe,  Tkuman  is  mcntmned  among  thoao 
from  whom  his  informatian  was  dnam." 

Wnm  the  prao^diiig  brief  namtive  it  witt  raadily 
be  seen  'Chat  the  eavly  diacoveaies  in  this  part  of  Ihe 
^obe,  weffo  made  wholly  by^  ibnsigaunB }  far  at  maa 
not  tin  itm  year  M88  thsA  the  Ea^Uish  enkemd  a|Wtt 
Iftis  eareer  of  nwritfane  enterpriae.  in  that  year,  the 
c^ebnited  William  Dampier,  in  a  imvjm^  jound  Urn 
world,  Ibit  In  with  tSie  northern  paatof  NewHottain4» 
and  remained  on  the  ooaat  finm  ianuary  to  Mais^ 
Me  describes  it  as  fiat,  lofor^  and  aandy ;  as.  aibrding 
scarcely  eiiCher  veget^det  or  water,  and  very  litda 
fish.  The  natives  he  thought  thenmit  miaaidUe  crea* 
tures'in4he  umverse,  wslhont  eMierhnnaes  oraaeemng^ 
A  Dutch  ship  w^iich  sailed  firosn  the  Cape  of  Good 
Heme,  in  1684  or  1685,  had  not  been  aterwuda  hasad 
of  for  severe  years,  and  tt^vaaccmaeiiined  thai  die  had 
been  wrecked  upon  the  Great  Idonft  Land,  and  that 
the  t:rew  might  still  be  living  there  in  MM.  In«onr 
eequenee  of  this,  WIBiam  de  Vteniag,  wte  wnaabooft 
to  proceed  from  IRolland  to  indn^  waaosdeied  tntonsh 
at  New  Holhmd,  m  search  of  <Aem.  He  Memriingly 
made  the  south-west  coast,  about  the  thirty-seeond 
•degree,  and  anchored  nndar  the  ialand  of  IU>tten8Sl. 
He  then  saSed  feurteen  or  Mteen  Icagnas  up  a  faurge 
river  on  the  opposite  coast,  where  he  caught  acsneral 
black  swans,  and  cdlled  it  Blacii;  idman  rhrer,  fhuurthis 
being  the  first  time  that  these  birds  vseae  seen.  Aitor 
•this  Vlamingsailed  vevthword,  and careiuliy  examined 
^he  coast  from  the  island  of  Rettenest  to  the  north-west 
*cepe,  m  latitude  W  99",  and  then  ateered  for  Bataata. 
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AUSTRA- Captain  Flinders   thinks  the  chart  in  Van  Keulen, 
v^^^L^  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  republished,  and  which  was  the 
^"V"^  best  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  resulted 
from  this  voyage.     Captain  William  Dampier  also 
visited   the  western  shore  of  New  Holland  a  second 
time  in  1699,  having  been  sent  out  in  his  Majesty's 
ship  Roebuck,  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.    He  fell 
in  with  land  in  the   twenty-eighth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  coasted  along,  sometimes  at  a  greater  and 
sometimes  at  a  less  distance  from  the  shore,  as  fiur  as 
16°  9\  when  he  left  the  island,  and  shaped  his  course 
for  Timor.    New  Britain  was  discovered  by  Dampier, 
in  this  voyage. 
In  thus  sketching  the  progress  of  discovery  in  these 
DiscoTerics  distant  regions,  we  have  rapidly  glanced  at  the  prin- 
of  tbe.        cipal  voyages  that  were  made  to  the  Australian  seas, 
eighteenth 


•centuiy. 


prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  cursory  retrospect  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  those  regions 
was  at. that  period.  Many  parts  of  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  had,  indeed,  been  visited,  and  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  had  been  seeuj  but  this  latter  was  long  after  that 
period  considered  merely  as  the  southern  promontory 
of  the  former.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  were  very 
little  known,  while  the  New  Hebrides  had  only  been 
observed  by  a  single  navigator.  The  position  of  New 
Zealand  had  not  been  correctly  determined,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  had  been  but  slightly 
indicated.  These  results  were  certainly  small  when  con- 
trasted with  the  numerous  voyages  that  had  been  made 
to  these  regions  during  the  seventeenth  century  j  but, 
in  comparing  them  with  the  means  by  which  they  had 
been  produced,  the  dispositions  and  objects  of  the  early 
navigators  should  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  that 
age  nearly  all  the  commerce  in  the  more  genial  climes 
of  the  New  World  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese,  whose  objects  were  not  the  promotion 
of  science  or  the  spread  of  knowledge,  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
participated  in  the  commerce  of  these  times  >  but  their 
aims  were  chiefly  restricted  to  the  establishment  of 
mercantile  depdts,  or  the  accumulation .  of  territory. 
The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  maritime 
discovery.  The  advantages  which  the  Dutch,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  derived  from  these  dis- 
tant countries,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  rival 
nations  of  Europe  i  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  was  a  desire  to  participate  in  them.  Many  English 
and  French  adventurers,  therefore,  now  began  to  tra- 
verse the  Southern  Ocean,  with  a  view  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  some  portion  of  these  treasures.  Their 
return  was.  the  means  of  diffusing  more  correct  ideas 
in  these  nations;  and  the  expediency  of  forming 
settlements  in  the  more  genial  climates  soon  be- 
came a  subject  of  general  discussion.  The  propriety  of 
exploring  the  wide  extent  of  the  globe,  at  that  time 
eiUier  wholly  unknown,  or  but  partially  discovered, 
WHS  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  increased 
attention. 

Shortly  after  Dampier*8  return  to  England,  in  1700, 

two  vessels  were  sent  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the 

command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  j  but  these  were 

for  some  time  detained  in  capturing  the  Spanish  towns 

•  and  shipping  in  South  America.    One  of  the  vessels^ 


however,  under  the  commaiid  of  Rogers  of  which  Dam*  AUSTRi! 
pier  was  himself  the  pilot,  passed  through  the  straits  of  LIA. 
New  Guinea,  in  1710.  In  March,  1705,  three  Dutch  ^— -v^ 
vessels  were  sent  from  Timor,  with  orders  to  explore 
the  north  coast  of  NewHoUand  more  perfectly  than  had 
previously  been  done  ;  but  very  little  that  is  satis&c- 
tory  has  ever  been  made  known  respecting  the  result 
of  this  voyage.  So  far  as  accounts  of  the  Dutch  voy- 
ages in  these  seas  had  yet  been  published,  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  connected  with  some  mercantile 
enterprise;  but,  in  1721,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  that  nation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovery.  Captain 
Roggewein  submitted  a  memorial  on  the  subject, 
either  to  the  government  or  the  Dutch  East  India. 
Company,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  which  was  well  supplied  with  whatever  was 
considered  as  neces6ai7  to  the  success  of  the  voyaee. 
Rogg«wein*8  first  object  was  the  discovery  of  ^-i 
lomon's  islands ;  but  on  entering  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Australia,  he  unfortunately  lost  one  of  his 
ships.  Soon  afterwards  he  discovered  Aurora  island, 
so  named  from  its  being  disclosed  by  break  of  day. 
Being  obliged  to  desist  from  the  search  of  the  islands 
described  by  Quiros,  he  shaped  his  course  towards 
New  Britain,  on  which  he  landed  in  1722,  and  was 
immediately  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  with  arrows, 
spears,  and  showers  of  stones.  The  country  appeared 
to  be  mountainous,  well  wooded,  fertile,  and  produc- 
tive in  minerals.  Roggewein  then  continued  his  voyage 
among  the  blands  off  the  Papuan  coast,  and  the  others 
in  that  part  of  the  sea,  which  he  found  to  be  very 
numerous. 

.  Very  little  farther  discovery  took  place  in  these 
regions  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  1767f  Captain 
Carteret  confirmed  the  previous  discovery  of  Mendanaj 
relative  to  the  group  which  contained  Santa  Cruz, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  intermediate  navi- 
gator from  1595  to  1767,  a  period  of  172  years.  He 
changed  the  appellation  of  Santa  Cruz  to  Egmont 
island,  and  called  the  whole  group  Queen  Charlotte's 
islands.  Captain  Carteret  was  also  the  first  who  sailed 
through  the  strait  which  separates  New  Britain  froin 
New  Ireland. 

In  1766,  M.  Bougainville  entered  the  limits  of  Au- 
stralia. He  gave  names  to  some  of  the  islands  he 
passed,  and  then  landed  on  Leper*s  island,  a  name 
which  he  conferred  upon  it,  from  the  natives  being 
generally  infected  with  a  disease  resembling  the  leprosy. 
He  then  visited  the  group  called  I^erra  Auitral  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  by  Quiros  j  and  not  .being  aware  that 
it  had  been  previously  seen  by  any  European,  he  called 
it  the  Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cyclades.  Sailing  in  a 
north-west  direction  from  this  point,  his  approach  to 
land  was  indicated  by  a  delightful  fragrance  expe- 
rienced during  the  night ;  and  the  return  of  day  exhi- 
bited a  beautiful  country,  with  plains  and  groves 
extending  to  the  shore,  and  lofty  mountains  rising  in 
the  interior.  The  state  of  his  crew  prevented  him 
from  landing,  and  after  sailing  along  the  southern 
coast,  and  doubling  a  cape  to  the  east,  he  called  the 
country  La  Louisiade.  Respecting  ^is  cluster  of 
islands,  however,  very  little  is  yet  known.  A  few 
degrees  north  of  La  Louiiiade,  this  navigator  disco- 
vered a  group  of  islands  which  still  bear  his  name,  and 
afterwards  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  New 
Ireland.    From  this  harbour  he  directed  his  course  in 
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kis  homeward-bound  passage^  along  the  northern 
shofes  of  Papua. 
^  While  M.  Bougainville  was  thus  traversing  the  Au- 
stralian seas,  his  countrjman,  M.  de  Surville,  under- 
took a  voyage,  it  is  supposed,  of  commercial  specula- 
tion, into  the  same  regions.  This  navigator  discovered 
sonae  islands,  one  of  which  he  called  First  Sight  island^ 
the  latitude  of  which  he  states  at  7^  15^  S.  and  the 
longitude  155^  £.  of  Paris.  He  then  anchored  at  Port 
Praslin,  in  New  Ireland,  where  he  found  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  very  treacherous.  *  Sailing  thence  towards 
the  south-east,  he  seems  to  have  passed  through  Solo- 
mon's islands ;  but  circumstances  did  not  permit  him 
to  land  on  any  of  them.  He  denominated  the  whole 
range  he  had  discovered,  the  land  of  Arsacides  (Assas- 
sins) }  and,  after  losing  more  than  half  his  crew  by 
disease,  he  reached  Lima,  in  South  America,  and  was 
drowned  in  going  ashore. 

More  than  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  cele- 
brated voyage  of  Tasman,  and  the  eastern  limits  of 
Terra  AustraUs  still  remained  unknown ;  nor  had  the 
northern  coast  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  navigators 
since  the  Dutch  in  1705.  But  the  British  now  began 
to  take  the  lead  in  discovery,  and  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  his  late  Majesty,  George  III.  supported 
these  enterprises,  was  a  sure  indication  that  whatsoever 
was  most  valuable  in  these  regions  of  the  incognita, 
would  soon  be  rescued  from  its  primitive  shades.  In 
1770,  Captain  Cook  with  Mr.  Green,  were  sent,  in  the 
Endeavour,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc,  at  Taheity ;  and  after  accomplishing  that 
object,  and  making  a  survey  of  New  Zealand,  Captain 
Cook  continued  his  voyage  westward  to  explore  the 
east  aide  of  Terra  Australis.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, he  passed  through  Endeavour's  strait,  between 
cape  York  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  islands  ;  and 
proved  the  actual  separation  of  New  Holland  and  New 
Guinea.  Any  abstract  of  this  interesting  voyage,  which 
this  historical  sketch  would  allow  us  to  present,  would 
be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  particularly  as  the  original 
narrative  is  so  easy  of  access.  It  will  therefore  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  whether  it  be  considered  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  its  discoveries,  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  traced,  or  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  associates,  this  voyage  far  surpassed  any  tha^ 
preceded  it. 

In  1772f  M.  Marion  du  Fresne  was  sent  out  by  the 
French  partly  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  partly  to 
conduct  a  native  of  Otaheite  to  the  Isle  of  j^raiice.  He 
spent  some  days  in  Kendrick's  bay,  in  Van  Diemen*9 
Land,  and  then  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  where  he 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  experienced  that 
treacherous  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  to  which  so 
many  have  subsequently  fellen  victims.  About  a  year 
after  Marion  had  left  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  was 
visited  by  Captain  Fumeaux,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Adventure.  He  made  the  south-west  cape  on  the  9th 
of  March  1773,  and  then  steered  eastward.  After 
examining  the  south  and  part  of  the  east  coast,  he 
sailed  northward,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
Van  Diemen's  Land  joined  New  Holland.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  question  which  he  did  not  solve,  for  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  there  is  no  strait  between 
New  Holland  aisd  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  a  ver^i^  deep 
bay."  Capt.  Fumeaux  then  stood  over  to  New  Zealand. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1774,  Captain  Cook 
entered  Australia  a  second  time ;  for  in  July  he  came 
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within  sight  of  Aurpra  island,  the  position  of  which  he  AUSTRA- 
determined  to  be  in  168**  SC/  of  east  longitude.    From      L^^- 
this  he  passed  Leper's  isle,  and  landed  on  MaUicolo^  ^ 
one  of  those  originally  discovered  by  Quiros.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  he  anchored  in  a  great  bay  of  Tierra 
del  Eapiritu  Santo,   and   after   surveying  the  whole 
group,  he  changed  the  name  to  that  of  New  Hebrides. 
He  then  discovered  New  Caledonia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  found  different  from  all  the  other  Australians 
he  had  yet  seen.     His  next  discovery  was  the  isles  of 
Pines,  Botany  island,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance. He  then  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  and  fell  in 
with  Norfolk  island  in  his  passage,  which  though  very 
small,  has  been  greatly  noted  for  its  fertility. 

In  reference  to  the  eastern  shores  of  New  Holland, 
Captain  Flinders  has  remarked  that  "  Cook  reaped  the 
harvest  of  discovery,  but  the  gleanings  of  the  iield 
remained  to  be  gathered." 

Captain  Cook  visited  Australia  in  his  third  voyage, 
in  1777  ;  but  as  these  regions  were  then  a  secondary 
object,  he  soon  quitted  them  for  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  While  new  countries  were  now  sought  for 
with  considerable  anxiety  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
wide  space,  several  of  those  in  the  northern  regions  were 
more  fully  explored,  and  some  other  parts  of  its  geo- 
graphy were  more  amply  illustrated.  Among  the  navi- 
gators who  contributed  to  those  effects,  must  be  included 
Forrest,  Sonnerat,  Maurelle,  the  unfortunate  La  Pe- 
rouse,  Shortland  and  Vancouver  j  all  of  whom  have 
more  or  less  elucidated  different  parts  between  1776 
and  179 1 .  The  late  French  voyage,  performed  in  search 
of  La  Perouse  by  the  Recherche  and  Espbrance,  com- 
manded by  Captain  D'Entrecasteaux,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
the  globe;  but  as  we  approximate  to  the  present 
times,  the  objects  of  research  become  more  minute, 
and  belong  more  properly  to  the  respective  islands  to 
which  they  relate,  than  to  a  general  sketch  of  the 
whole.  This  is  applicable  toD'Entrecasteaux's  voyage, 
and  the  journal  of  M.  Labillardiere,  the  naturalist  ia 
the  expedition,  which  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
illustration  of  natural  history,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  astronomical  observations  were  made,  and  the 
positions  of  many  points  were  fixed.  Some  further 
discoveries  were  also  made  by  Captain  Wilson  in  the 
ship  Duff,  in  1797.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
vear.  Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Reliance,  passed  through  the  strait 
which  separates  Van  Diemen  s  Land  from  the  southern 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  ai^d  thus  opened  a  passage 
which  is  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
yoyages  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  Australia.  Cap- 
tain Flinders  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the 
years  1801,  1602,  and  1803,  while  Lieutenant  Grant 
was  also  similarly  employed  during  a  part  of  the  first 
of  those  years.  In  1800,  two  French  vessels  &;iik'il 
from  Havre  de  Grace  professedly  on  a  voyage  routid 
the  world,  but  especially  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
every  part  of  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  aiid  V'an 
Diemen's  Land.  These  were  le  G^ographe  and  Ic  Ntuu- 
raliste,  commanded  by  Captain  Baudin,  and  fitted  out 
with  every  precaution  which  appeared  requisite  to 
secure  success.  Not  less  than  23  persons,  well  mc- 
quainted  with  all  branches  of  science^  accompanied 
this  expedition,  and  much  was  therefore  expected  from 
its  exertions  ^    but  Captain  Baudin  was  not  th«  man 
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AtrsniA-  who  eiight  to  hufe  been  clioseii  i»r  tlie  ooomiudL  of 
tilA.  such  an  expedttioR;  luid  from  the  first  voknne  4if  the 
^"-^ V-^  «ccoiifrt  of  the  voyage  wMch  tvaf  puldiihed  l>y  M. 
Peron,  one  ef  the  noturalitfte  ^wlio  «oc«Bipaaied  k,  st 
appears  that  the  principal  obfeeC  ^hidi  they  efiacted, 
was  to  change  the  names  that  had  beea  ppeviotialy 
given  to  the  south-weat  shores  of  New  Hollaml  and 
other  places,  for  those  of  Bonaparte,  bis  funUy,  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Institote  ;  while  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  did  not  discover  50  leogneB  of 
roast,  in  which  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
IFlinders  and  others.  As  so  little  had  resulted  £pom 
this  voyage,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  frablie  was  naturally  tnmedto  the  result  of 
the  scientific  department,  but  we  are  not  aware  ifaat 
this  has  yet  been  gniti^d.  In  natural  history,  how- 
ever, they  were  very  sttecessful  collectors,  tuid  they 
enriched  the  National  Museum  with  a  great  vaiiety  oi 
new  species. 

Since  Australia  stretches  from  the  north  side  of 
the  equator  to  the  50tfh  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
from  the  110th  to  the  160th  degree  of  east  loagttnde, 
thus  occupying  a  space  equal  to  about  8500  square 
degrees  of  the  earth's  surface,  a  great  diversity  of 
climate  must  prevail.  While  the  one  extremity  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  ferrour  of  the  torrid  zone,  though  la 
many  cases  tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the  watery 
element,  the  other  experiences  the  rigours  of  northern 
Europe,  mitigated  however  by  the  same  influence. 
Thus  while  New  Guinea  acquired  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  region  in  tropical  Afnca;  the 
southern  parts  of  New  Zealand  may,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  clinmte,  be  considered  as  the  Nordi  Britain 
of  Australia.  Some  of  its  mountmns  aspire  to  a  great 
height,  and  appear  covered  with  [lerpetual  snow  5  for 
when  seen  in  January,  themidsummer  of  these  regions, 
they  were  not  disrobed  of  their  winter's  covering. 

Numerous  vegetable  productions  entirely  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  discovered  in 
these  regions ;  and  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  even 
of  the  coasts,  and  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  interior 
of  many  of  the  islands,  thousands  of  species,  no  doubt, 
are  unknown.  Mt.  Brown  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Terra  Atu^ 
trala,  in  his  geographicid  and  systematic  remai^ 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Flinders's  Fm^age. 
He  collected  nearly  3900  species  of  Australian  plants, 
which  in  addition  to  those  brought  to  England  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  supply  the  materials  for  a 
flora  of  this  part  of  the  world,  consisting  of  4^00 
impedes,  and  120  natural  orders ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  than  half  these  opedes  should  belong  to 
(mly  eleven  of  the  orders.  There  are  not  less  than  100 
different  species  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or  gum  tree,  ^v^ich 
is  one  of  the  largest  yet  discovered.  The  Eucalyptut 
globulus  of  Labillardiere,  and  another  species  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  imfrequently 
attain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girt  near  the  base 
of  from  ^6  to  40  feet.  Of  this  magnificent  species,  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  spedes 
witiiin  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Brown  says  the  most  extensive  genus  is  the  leafless 
Acacia,  which  contains  at  least  100  species,  and  with 
the  Eucalyptus,  if  taken  together  and  considered  with 
respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  they  contain,  calcu- 
lated from  their  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals«  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  plants 
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in  -tiie  country.    One  of  the  most  cmjaos  phnU  foinil  ^''Ri^ 
in  these  regions,  is  the  Cephalotus  folli&Umis,  or  pilcfacr  ^^ 
fkLant,  of  which  on  interesting  drawiog  is  given  ia  the  ^^ 
Atlas  to  Captain  FlindenB's  f^oyage. 

Many  new  genera  of  qoadrnpeds,  birds  aad  firiia 
have  likewise  beea  disclosed  through  our  fMfftial  ac^ 
qnaintance  wbSk  these  vegions.  But  aaung  tiine,  . 
none  of  the  ferocious  kinds  «re  found.  Ttekaagmo^^ 
is  the  largest  anional  tfaait  has  yet  been  seen :  quadra- 
peds  however  are  very  scarce  throoghout  the  whole 
of  these  islands  ;  and  even  in  some  of  them  none  hsn 
yet  been  discovered.  If  in  our  survey  we  ascend  to  t 
Irigher  pomt  in  the  scale  of  ananal  life,  we  find  Mia  ]j,^ 
in  some  of  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  eadsteoce.  Ii  uihAbit«« 
iliese  regions  he  is  supposed  to  present  several  physical 
and  moral  pecnlianties,  which  are  doubtless  liieelfect 
of  local  drcumstaaoes.  in  many  places  he  is  a  total  1 
stranger  to  all  the  comforts  of  dvilisatton  -,  and  appa- 
veotly  so  deeply  Bonk  io  apathy,  as  to  be  hicapable  of  ' 
Appreciating  them,  when  presented  to  his  attentwn : 
here  he  exhibits  some  of  the  best  ilhistnctions  of  the 
)>ropensifcie6  of  his  nature.  When  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  human  existence.  Yet  even  here, 
amidst  the  most  prostrate  rains  of  the  vace,  M&k  is 
Btia  discoverable,  though  in  feeble  traces ;  «ad  recent 
experieace  has  proved  that  thechildren  of  these  savsgei 
nre  capable  of  instruction,  and  are  consequently  sus- 
ceptible of  being  raised  sAuiostl&om  Hie  level  of  the 
fbrute  to  a  partidpation  of  the  enjoymfOBts  ctf  sodal  fiie. 
In  other  parts  of  these  regions  too,  men  present  us  widi 
noble  spedmens  of  savage  life,  itliere  all  the  fecalties 
are  indeed  perverted  and  debased,  but  few  of  them 
impaired.  Here  he  roams  over  the  wilds  of  nature  as 
the  only  animal  of  prey  ;  and  more  ferocious  than  the 
tiger  or  the  hya;na,  feasts  on  his  own  species,  even  ia 
countries  where  nature  has  poured  her  bounties  in 
provision  around  him.  From  these  mnd  a  v«nety  of 
other  causes,  population  is  so  much  diecked,  that  the 
whole  number  of  natives  who  have  been  seen  on  the 
coasts  from  the  first  discovei^  of  these  islattds,  does 
not,  perhaps,  exceed  20,O00. 

The  separate  islands  and  groups  abo>ve  enumenrted,  ^?^ 
will  necessarily  require  a  descriptian  under  their  ^^ 
respective  names ;  but  the  coral  reefe  are  so  widely 
diilRised  over  these  seas,  so  curious  in  their  natore  and 
formation,  and  so  much  knoTi^ledge  of  the  subject  has 
lately  been  acquired  by  actual  observation,  that  we 
shall  insert  a  brief  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
Nature  frequently  produces  the  same  effect  by  different 
methods  ;  and  the  formation  of  islands  is  a  manifest 
ilhistration  of  this  fact.  At  one  time  the  solid  mate- 
rials are  raised  from  the  sub-marine  bed  by  the  elastie 
power  of  the  volcano ;  at  another  the  gradual  de* 
pression  of  the  water,  or  the  accumulation  of  sand, 
converts  the  shoals  into  banks,  and  the  banks  mto 
islands ;  while  at  others  the  animated  rock  rises  by 
imperceptible  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  same  effect  is  produced.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air  soon  converts  the  snrfeee 
Into  a  spedes  of  mould,  the  birds  or  the  waves  convey 
to  it  seeds  from  other  lands,  and  the  whole  becomes 
clothed  with  vegetation.  Tht  islands  of  coral  which 
are  thus  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  tw^cal 
ocean,  hartlen  by  time  till  they  beconSe  one  solid  mass, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  rising  almest  perpen- 
dicularly from  an  unfethomaUe  sea :  these  are  pro- 
fusely spread  in  all  directions  over  Australia^  in  •& 
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il^flUi>  stasis  tfaiekfiMmMiioii,.firawtte«unkM  rack  to  tte 
UA.    peiiect  dcvelopynicnt  armed  wiili  tb*  sislelj  fiftresl* 

c-'V*^  Few  op^raticNM  ia  nateee  aie  OMwe  ciuio«»  ot  inters 
Kstiog  thoa  tltttur  progieM;  reapecting  which,.  Mf« 
Dafarymf^e*  lo  hk  .ftifMry  ml»  iAe  f^rmmtwm  q^  l»ia«d«^ 
RiDMrka^  "  Jt  have  aeen  ccml  beak»ift  alltlieic  Qtagei^ 
some  ia  dee|^  watev«  otbera  m  rocks  appeaiiag  alwve 
die  surfitte ;  idme  just  forn^ed  hMl»  iakMuia*.  witboii4 
the  leaai  appearance  of  TegetalioD,.  oihers  wilk  a  fefir 
weeds  oa  Ike  higher  parts ;  and  k»tLy,  such,  as  are 
oovered  with*  tiadbet,  with  a  fhtheaaleM  sea^  at  a 
p»tol-ahat  djufhwce."  When  the  rock  rises  high  enoag^ 
to  intercepi  the  floatmg  eea-weed,  or  for  a  bivd  t& 
pttchupoait^tke-detfiiBgof  the  island  na]r  be  said  to 
oenunence;  for  then  depositions  of  varkws  kindsy 
fona  cowtaat  additions,  to  the  rina^  land.  The  strait 
between  Neir  Holland  and  New  Guinea^  is  nearly  filled 
with  islands  of  this  desodptiaa;  and  as  this  wodk  of 
increase  is  constaolly  proceedings  may  we  not  antics- 
pete  the  time  when  naft  only  these  two  islands,  but 
maay  of  the  other  gmips  shall  be  anited^  and  finrm 
ooe  vast  eoatiaeait  ?  In  re^Boaace  to  the  harrier  of  reefir 
thai  raas  alaag  tike  whole  easteert  eoest  of  New  Ho^ 
land,  Ca4>tain  Flinders  obsenres,  "  We  naught  fouBieenr 
day»,  and  sailed  mace,  than  50O  miles,,  befiare  a  paasage 
cookl  be  found  thaongh  tkoa,  oat  t»  sea."  This 
enterprising  navigator  paid  mudi  attention  to  the 
stmctmre  oi  these  reefs,  on  one  oi  wbieb  he  was  sbip- 
wredied.  In  oneplaoe  he  says,  **  we  had  wheat  sbealby 
mitthiooma,  stags*  hams,  cabbage  leaves^  and  a  variety 
of  other  forms  growii^  uadtr  water,  in  the  varied 
tints  ci  every  shade,  between  green,  purple,  baown, 
and  white.  It  seems  to  me  thai  when  the  animaknfesy 
whichfiirm  tke  coral  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  cease 
to  Hve,  their  stroetuxes  adhere  to  each  other,  by  vhrtne 
either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some 
I«qierty  of  the  rak  water,,  and  the  interstices  being 
gradnaUy  filled  up  widi  saad,  and  broken  pieces  of 
coral  washed  by  the  sea,  wfaiab  also  adhere,  a  mass  of 
rock  is  at  length  fiirmed.  Patuve  races  ol  these  animala 
erect  their  kdbitations  on  the  rising  bank,  aod  die  in. 
their  tarn,  to  increase,  hot  princely  ta  elevate,  t^a 
momuncat  of  their  wonderftd  laboors.*' 

Caplsin  Hall,  in  his  late  risit  ta  theiskmd  of  Loo*- 
cboe,  bed  a  good  qiportonity  of  rraminiiig  the  proeesa 
by  which  the  formation  of  these  reels  is  carried  on,  aod 
has  ^en  the  foUawiag  interesting  accowat  of  it,  which 
though  the  conntry  visited  by  him  is  afew  degrees  be* 
yoad  the  aorthera  boundary  of  AastraUa,  we  shall  ea* 
tract,  as  there  isn*  reason  to  suppose  diat  the  process 
differs  from  that  followed  within  these  MmHs.  <*  The 
eianuaatwa  of  a  cond  reef  (he  observes)  during  the 
different  stages  of  one  tide  is  particularly  iaterestiag  ! 
when  the  tide  has  left  it  for  some  time,  it  becomes  dry, 
and  appears  to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard  and 
nigged  ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to 
wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from 
holes  that  were  befisre  invisifcde.  These  aaimala  are  of 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  such  prodigi- 
ous numbers,  that  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  The  most 
common  worm  is  ia  the  fonn  of  a  star,  with  arms 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about 
with  a  rapid  motion,  in  sdl  directions,  probably  to 
catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  they  may 
be  [Qistaken  for  pieces  of  rock,  and  are  generally  of  a 
dark  colour^  and  from  four  to  ^\e  inches  long  and  two 


as  three  saaadw   Whea  the  coral  is  brc46«i  about  high  AUJTRA*' 
water  mark,  it »  a  solid  hard  stone  |  but  if  any  part  of      UA» 
it  be  detached  at  a  spai  whese  the  tide  reaches  every  ^^^^w^^^ 
daf  ,  it^  is  found  t»  be  lull  elMwrms  of  different  lengths 
and  ealoaes^soaiebeiag  as  fiae  as  a  thread  aod  several 
feet  long,  of  a  bright  ydtaw,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue 
ealoar ;  athera  resemble  sasils^  sad  some  are  aot  an- 
lika  lohatera  in  riiape,  bat  soft,  aad  not  above  twe 
Inches  long. 

"^The  gievrth  of  the  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the 
worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  sea. 
Thns>  a  reef  rises  ia  the  form  of  a  cauMower,  till  its 
top  has  gaiaed  the  ler^  el  the  highest  tides,  above 
which  the  wroim  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the 
reef  of  course  no  lenger  extenda  itself  upwards ;  the 
other  pacts  in  succession,  teach  the  sasfiace  aad  there 
stop,,  forming  ia  tame  a  levd  field,  with  steep  sides  all 
asouad.  The  reef,  however,  continnally  increases,  and 
being  prevented  from  goiag  higher,  extends  itsdf  late- 
rally in  all  directions^  Ikit  diis  growth  being  as  rapid 
at  tlae  upper  edge  as  it  ia  lower  down,  tiie  steepness 
of  the  fiKC  of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the 
cireuBistances  which  vender  coral  reefs  so  dangerous 
in  navigation ;  far,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  seldcHD 
seen  alxrve  the  water,  and  in  the  next,  their  sides  are 
ao  steep,  that  a  ship's  bows  may  strike  against  the 
sack,  before  anv  change  of  soimdinga  has  given  war  niitfp 
of  the  danger. 

No  sooner  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Australia  Colonizs* 
been  braagiit  to  Enoope,  Uiaa  an  idea  was  entertained  tion  of 
that  considerate  advantages  weuM  arise  from  render^  Australia. 
ing  those  ifistant  r^ians  the  permanent  abode  of  a 
Earc^ieaa  population ;  for  though  many  parts  were 
represeated  as  wild,  repulsive,  and  barren,  others  were 
described  as  ddightfiil,  genisl,andfortile.  The  beauty 
of  some  ^  the  islands,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  were  too  obvions  to 
eso^  the  attention  even  of  the  earliest  asvigatOTS  ; 
the  utility  of  coloaixing  those  remote  oouatries  was 
therefbre  strenoonsly  urged,,  and  partially  practised, 
some  centuries  ago.  Mendana  established  himsdl 
with  many  of  his  adherents  at  Saata  Cruz,  ba  1595  ; 
but  on  his  death  the  colony  was  abandoned,  aad  a  snd« 
den  resohition  adopted  by  the  oolamsts,  or  at  least  by 
the  lea£  i^  persons  among  them,  to  nil  for  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  South  America.  Qaisos,  who  had  been 
chief  pilot  to  Meadaaa,  visited  the  AnstraKaa  seas  a 
second  tiaae,  reuewed  tiie  idea  of  planting  a  European 
colony  in  ^ose  distant  countries,  and  addressed  a 
letter  oa  the  subject  ta  Philip  III.  king  of  Spam.  He 
did  aot  fix  upon  the  same  spot  as  Mendana  had  done^ 
hut  thought  the  Tlemr  JwMrtd  M  Sspwitu,  SoMto,  a 
few  degrees  forther  sooth,  the  mast  eligible:  In  eao* 
merating  the  inducements  for  colonization  which  this 
island  afforded,  he  concludes  his  memorial  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  Finally,  Sire,  I  can  with  confidence 
assert,  that  the  bay  of  Vera  Cruz,  situated  in  15°  2(/ 
south  latitude,  presents  the  greatest  advaatages.for 
the  foundation  of  a  large  city,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  numerous  colony :  I  can  but  iropcHectly  describe 
the  riches  awaiting  those  Europeans  who  shall  visit 
such  delightful  countries ;  time,  in  uufoldSug  them, 
will  make  amends  for  my  inability ;  and  I  doubt  not 
thai  this  colony  will  becooae  the  eeatre  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  fbtave  mart  for  all  the  comaseree  of 
Peru,  Chili,  Tcmatc,  the  Philippines,  and  other  remote 
kingdoms   under  the   dominion   of  your  Majesty.*' 
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Though  Quiros  gave  the  most  flattering  account  of  the 
climate  and  8oil>  both  of  that  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
Australian  regions,  and  pledged  himself  for  the  success 
of  the  colony  should  it  be  attempted,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  active  measures  were  taken  by  his 
government  for  promoting  the- object. 

M.  de  Brosses  terminates  his  work  on  southern  na« 
vigations  ^vith  an  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  esta- 
blishment uf  oolonies  -,  in  which,  after  treating  of 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  which  this  object  might  be 
effected,  he  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Australia  would 
be  the  most  advantageous.  All  the  persuasion  of  the 
learned  President  did  not,  however,  induce  the  French 
to  adopt  the  measures  he  proposed  :  though  he  fully 
directed  their  attention  to  New  Guinea,  as  of  all  the 
countries  the  most  favourable  to  the  objects  of  colo- 
nization. His  powerful  arguments  were  lost  upon 
the  French  as  well  as  upon  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  colonization  of  these  distant 
regions  was  seriously  contemplated  at  any  subsequent 
period,  till  necessity  proved  stronger  than  argument. 
Previously  to  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country.  Great  Britain  had  for  many 
years  sent  her  convicts  thither ;  but  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  parts  was  acknowledged  in  1783, 
it  became  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  other  station 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  had  forfeited  a 
residence  in  their  native  country.  Most  of  the  navi- 
gators who  had  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Holland 
prior  to  Captain  Cook,  had  approached  them  where 
the  shores  were  bleak  and  barren  ^  but  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  eastern  limits,  that  great  navigator  found 
that  there  were  many  places  where  the  soil  was  rich, 
and  vegetation  abundant,  and  which  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  industrious  cultivation  to  render  them  ex- 
tremely productive.  After  various  attempts  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  the  disposal  of  convicts,  the  British 
government,  in  1785,  fixed  upon  the  eastern  shores 
of  New  Holland.  Soon  afterwards,  several  vessels 
laden  with  convicts,  and  carrying  with  them  the  mem- 
bers of  a  civil  government,  sailed  from  Great  Britain, 
and  landed  at  Botany  bay,  op  the  eastern  shore  of 
their  destined  island? 

No  colony  was  ever  founded  in  a  region  more  distant 
from  the  parent  state ;  for  seas  nearly  equal  to  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  roll  between  them.  Few 
were  ever  established  with  more  out-cast  materials  ; 
these  being  chiefly  composed  of  such  as  had  forfeited 
all  the  rights  of  civilised  society,  and  even  their  lives 
in  their  native  country.  Unaccustomed  to  labour,  and 
daily  habituated  to  rapine  and  plunder,  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  placed  in  a  country  either  altogether 
iminhabited^  or  occupied  by  the  rudest  of  savages^ 


and  overgrown  with  woods,  or  intersected  with  AUSTRJ 
marshes.  Domestic  animals  were  unknown,  wild  ones  ^^- 
were  scarce,  and  altogether  such  as  were  new  to  £u-  au^TRE 
ropeans,  and  totally  unfit  to  be  trained  to  participate  \,m-  -m 
in  the  labours  of  the  field,  or  even  to  afford  them  a 
regular  though  scanty  supply  of  food  -,  yet  under  all 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  towns  gradually 
rose,  fields  soon  waved  with  golden  harvests,  roads 
intersected  the  country,  flocks  and  herds  abounded, 
population  rapidly  increased,  commerce  flourished,  and 
Australian  Britain  became  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  Europe.  The  language  of  the  French  Institute, 
when  reporting  on  M.  Peron's  account  of  Captain 
Baudin's  voyage,  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  many 
of  our  readers  on  this  point.  "  No  subject  can  be  more 
curious  or  interesting,  both  to  the  soldier  and  states- 
man, than  the  colony  of  Botany  bay,  so  long  despised 
in  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous 
example  of  the  omnipotence  of  laws  and  institutions 
over  the  characters  of  individuals.  To  convert  the 
most  hardened  villains,  the  most  daring  robbers,  into 
honest  and  peaceable  citizens,  or  industrious  husband- 
men ;  then  to  operate  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the 
vilest  of  prostitutes,  to  change  them  into  faithful 
wives  and  excellent  mothers  :  next,  to  watch  over  the 
rising  population,  to  preserve  them  by  the  most  assi- 
duous care  from  the  contagion  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  to  rear  a  generation  more  virtuous  than  that  from 
which  they  sprung ;  such  is  the  impressive  picture 
which  the  English  colonics  present. '  The  justness 
of  these  reflections  will  not  be  doubted ;  but  any  ex- 
tended observations  on  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  articles  New  Holland  and  Nsw 
South  Wales.  We  cannot  look  back  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  this  colony  without  astonishment ;  nor  con-  * 
trast  its  origin  with  its  present  state,  without  antici- 
pations of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  When  we  recollect 
that  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preponde- 
rating materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  the 
dregs  of  the  British  populace ;  '^  the  sweepings  of 
jiuls,  hulks  and  prisons,*  and  now  see  it  rising  majes- 
tically into  a  flourishing  state,  and  spreading  the 
knowledge,  manners,  customs  and  benevolence  of 
Britain  over  those  distant  regions ;  we  cannot  but  look 
forward  with  the  most  animating  hope,  and  regard  it 
as  a  powerful  instrument  reared  by  Divine  Providence 
for  difiusing  the  benefits  of  civilisation,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  truth  over  the  opposite  hemisphere.  To  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  wish  for  more  ample  illus- 
trations of  the  fiocts  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  we 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  works  already 
referred  to,  with  the  various  articles  in  the  preceding 
enumeration. 


AITSTRALIZE,  atuter,  the  south,  or  seeth-ing 
wind  i  perhaps  Avcnipy  from  Avw,  I  dry,  I  burn. 
Vossius. 

Tm  it  ii,  and  confirmable  by  erery  experiment,  that  steel  and 
good  iron,  never  ezrited  by  the  load-stone,  discover  in  themselves 
a  verticity ;  that  is,  a  directive  or  polary  faculties,  whereby,  conve- 
niently placed,  they  do  lepCentrionate  at  one  extream  and  austraiite 
at  another.  Brown's  Fmlggr  Errors. 


AUSTREY,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a  vicarage, 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £8,  Patron,  the  king. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Population  in  1811, 
497.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  4«.  Sd.  in  the  pound, 
^407.  9s,  7id.    6  miles  £.  firom  Tamworth. 
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AUSTRIA^  CiscLBOF^occupies  the  south-east  part 
of  Germany^  .and  was  the  largest  of  the  ten  circles  into 
which  that  empire,  was  lately  divided.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Hungary :  on  the  north  by  Moravia, 
Bohemia^  Bavaria,  and  Swabia ;  on  the  west  by  Bava- 
ria, Switzerland^  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons ;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Venetian  states.  This  circle  has 
been  enlarged  at  various  times,  at  the  expense  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  particularly  of-  Bavaria.  When  the 
late  order  of  things  in  Gremoany  was  overthrown,  it 
contained  the  archduchy,  or  hereditary  domains  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  with  Styria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  • 
part  of  Friuli,  the  Littorale,  Tyrol,  and  Voralberg,' 
with  some  districts  in  Swabiai  besides  Trente,  Brixen, 
and  other  tracts  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centur)',  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg  and  part  of 
tbe  bishopric  of  Passau  were  also  annexed  to  this  cir-- 
de  i  and  the  whole  extent  was  stated  at  29,940  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  4/442,700  individuals ; 
which  is  nearly  150  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
Danube  intersects  the  northern  part,  which,  as  well  as 
the  eastern  districts  of  Styria,  and  some  other  tracts, 
are  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits.  • 
Much  of  the  remainder  is  covered  with  lofty  moun- 
tains and  extensive  forests ;  but  these  abound  with 
valuable  minerals,  and  yield  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent timber.  In  several  of  these  mountainous  districts 
too,  various  manufactories  are  carried  on,  and  both 
the  population  and  revenue  are  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  country,  than  in  some  of  the  more 
fertile  districts .  of  the  empire.  The  public  income 
derived  from  this  circle  is  supposed  to  exceed  four 
millions  sterling,  of  which  Lower  Austria,  or  Austria 
below  the  Enns,  contributes  more  than  half.  As  this 
circle  now  forms  a  part  of  the  present  Austrian  em- 
pire, its  history,  and  other  particulars,  will  necessarily 
be  included  under  that  head. 

AusTBiA,  Archduchy  of,  forms  the  northern  part 
of  the  circle  iabove.  described ;  and,  in  early  ages,  con- 
stituted the  Hereditary  States  of  that  house  which 
now  rules  such  extenisive  tracts  in  the  central 
parts  of  eastern  Europe.  The  archduchy  borders 
upon  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Styria,  Saltz-. 
burg,  and  Bavaria,  and  is  estimated  at  more  than. 
12,000  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to 
a  late  return,  of  1,665,500  individuals.'  This  popu- 
lation is  very  unequally  distributed  over  its  surface  5. 
hr,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  province  contains  thci 
capital  of  the  whole  empire,  and  many  of  the  plains 
near  the  Danube  are  very  fertile,'  the  inhabitants  in 
these  districts  are  comparatively  dense,  while  a  range 
of  mountains,  between  five  and  six  thousand  fept  high, 
separating  it  from  Styria,  are  almost .  destitute  of 
people.    Though  in  most  of  the  lower  situations  the 


sou  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  productions  of  AUSTRIA; 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  state 
of  cultivation  is  such  as  to  render  them  inadequate  to 
the  supply  of  the  population.  Good  wine  is  raised  in 
many  parts  of  this  province,  but  not  in  quantities  equal 
to  the  domestic  consumption.  The  common  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits  are  grown.  The  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  iron  and  salt.  Manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton,  have  been  long  carried  on  3  but  have 
lately  been  more  flourishing  than  formerly.  The  trade 
was  principally  internal,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Danube  being  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
Turics,  which,  in  addition  to  the  impediments  in  the 
navigation,  was  always  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  com- 
munication of  ei^tem  Germany  with  the  ocean :  but 
the  foreign  '  commerce  of  these  districts  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  late  acquisitions  which  have 
opened  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  ancient  constitution  of  Germany^  the  arch- 
dukes of  Austria  enjoyed  several  privileges.  They 
were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  courts 
of  the  empire  ;  they  took  precedence  of  all  the  other 
imperial  princes  ;  and  they  had  the  power  of  creating 
nobility  within  their  own  dominions.  The  succession 
was  hereditary,  and  included  both  the  male  and  female 
line.  The  river  Enns  divides  this  archduchy  into 
two  parts  called  the  upper  and  lower,  or  Austria 
above,  and  Austria  below  the  Enns.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous.  Vienna 
is  the  chief  city  of  this  division,  while  Lintz  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  upper  district.  The  re- 
venue derived  from  the  one  is  about  sSifiOOflOO.  while 
that  from  the  other  does  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  that 
sum.  M.Blumenbach  estimated,  in  1816,  that  the 
quantity  of  land  in  Lower  Austria,  that  was  actually 
employed  in  the  growth  of  grain,  was  about  600,000 
joch;  each  of  which  is  rather  less  than  an  English 
acre  and  ar  half.  This  he  considered  as  producing 
9,000,000  metzen  of  1|  Winchester  bushels  each. 
The  total  was  therefore  equal  to  1,968,750  quartiers. 
He  also  estimates  the  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of  - 
com  in  Upper  Austria,  at  436,849  joch,  and  the  pro- 
duce at  5,248,188  metzen,  or  1,146,730  quarters. 
The  same  author  computes  the  extent  of  vineyards 
in  the  former  province  at  7S,661  joch  ,*  and  as  this ' 
pfut  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  it  yields  on  an  average  S6§  eimens  for  AJoch,  or 
8,093,943  eimens  in  the  whole.  The  eimen  is  equal  ^ 
to  about  15  English,  wine,  gallons,  and  consequently 
the  whole  prodace  is  249,279  pipes..  -In  the  upper 
province,  the  land  occupied  by  vineyards  is  stated  at 
83  joch,  and  the.  produce  at  485  eimens,  or  less  than 
50  pipes.  This  is  only  .about.  5  eimens  per  joch,  not 
a  fifth  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
archduchy. 
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'  Taift  empire  derives  its  name  fixHB  the  curde  o£ 
Austria,  above  described,  which  loniied  the  pato^* 
monial  possessioas  of  the  Crrand  Dukes  of  tfaofc  house. 
Austria  is  merely  a  French  or  Italian  modificaiiom  of 
the  Gennaa  wohL  Osterreieh,  which  implies  the  eastern 
kingdom,  a&  coospared  wkh  the  more  western  re- 
gions of  that  country.  Besides  this  provmca,  whick 
constituted  the  original  dominaena  of  the  house  «f 
Austria,  thi»  empire  now*  includes  several  kingdemfl 
and  states  which  were  once  independent  goveonmenti^ 
but  hove  ultimately  been  sul^ugated  aadertiM'Aintrian. 
sway^  and  now  Ibim  integral  pavts  of  thatextensive  and 
compact  empire,  which,  in  181d>  was  eomfiuted  at 
12,204  square  German  mika,  with  neady  2S,I78>M0' 
inhabitants.  Tbia  es^BB^a^  woa  made  by  M.  filiir 
meabach,  and  rather  exceeds  the  rtatement  giren  by 
M.  Hassel  for  the  pveceding  year,  whidi  wa&l'2,}:2di 
square  German  mile^  and  a  population  of  3Z,9€r>S0a 
individuais.  Aa  the^rman  square  mile  is  nearly  equal 
to  21-5  EngJiBh  square  miles,  tike  first  of  ^lasearosia 
eqjttal  tor 262,386  Bngliah  miScs^  which  gives  ahovt  i&T 
persMs.  to  each  si^nre  nila.  In  1818,.  M.  iiciiten* 
stem  states  the  eatent  of  the  enaypire^  exekiahrely  of  the 
depeadeat  states  at  250,090  squacefingllsli males  >  aodr 
the  population  at  2B,20r»8e2  iadiividuals^  vhieh  ia 
nearly  1 1  o  persons  to  each  sfaace  mile. 

Though  conelfttatibg  one  compact  body  politic, 
which  firotn  successive  aceumnlationa  haa  bow  swelled 
iatO'  a  scale  of  a»aguificeace>.  this  empiK  ittdudbs  a 
variety  c^  distinct  people  and  tdbes  within  its  wide 
limits^  The  eri^nal  inhabitants  were  derived  from 
the  Selavoaie  and  (»Q«hic  sQUsees,  tike  descendante  of 
whom  still  finrm  the  great  mass  of  the  people..  From 
ita  posilioa  near  the  Ime  ia  whieh.  the  cida  of  po- 
paialAock  moved,,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it 
must  have  bisen  early  inhabited  by  ono  or  both 
these  Asialie  races.  The  nttethern  parts  were  peoplM 
chiefly  by  Sclavonic  tribes,  while  the  originaL  )KWse8^ 
sors  of  the  southern  countvies  were  sufaosqueiitly  in- 
termixed with  the  Ci6alpitteGaulB».aDd  with  the  eblonies 
estaiftlished  among  theaft  by  the  Romany  after  they 
had.  subjugated  most  o^  the  c^ions  aoutitof  the  Da- 
nubei  On  tie  south  of  the  Alps,  the  pofwhutioii.  is,  o£ 
course,  pvindpally  Italian.  A  couflidigrabie  nonfoer  of 
Greeks,  Turksv  Armenians,  Albanhms,  and  vasioua 
petty  tribes  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts;  The 
author  Itast  referred  to  states  the  present  populatioa-  ait 
the  fbllMvifig  proportions:-* 

Sehnveniana*...*..^ ,I3489>000 

Germans ,_.,  5^42,0(XV 

Italiaas .,,  4,226,000 

Hunganaas w»..  4,225,000 

Walachiana I,dl6,oeo 

Jewa. ^.. ^      487>00O 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  this  popalatbtt 
into  classes,  this  writer  estimates  the  Austrian  clergy, 
independently  of  their  families,  at  64,000,  about  seven- 
eighths  of  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
are  consequently  supposed  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy. 
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Civil  sevwMits  of  govcrmneBt  \     omom         '-">^'^ 
wdthiiieijrfiuBilies /      ««^'«» 

MiKtary,    mdudMig    womeai,  \      aoama 
ehihben,  andaervMte. J      *»'«» 

Burghem  and  tradesmen,  wikhS    ost^nnm 
their  famiUea /  ^^»0,000 

Ftemsmeogaged  iutgricidtnie,.-!  g^  ^g 

&e.abQ«t j' 20,0^5,000 

Besides  the  re^ons>  which  constitute  what  is  pro-  Extended 
perL3»  called  the  Austrian  empire,  the  mtuence  of  the  popul&tioa 
same  antiiocity  eitend^  more  or  lesOk  over  several  other  ^!^-^^ 
countnea    which    am  denominated  depemient  states.  £^^ 
The  extent  of  these  is  neatly  14,000  square  English 
milea,  and  the  popnladon  ahout.2,000,000.    By  adding 
these  munbefs  to  the  £armer,  the  totel  included  under 
the  Attstsisa  influeneewill  be  264,000  square  English 
miles,  with  mooe  than  30,000,000  of  people,  and  pre- 
sentifig  a  eompaeatiTe  popeJatioa  of  llSpcisons  to  each^ 
sqwwe  mile^  whkh  ia  verv  nearly  half  that  of  England,,  Compara- 
accordittg  to  the  cenaaa  of  1821,  which  give&224  persona  ^o^^f'']}!^; 
for  eaeh  square  mile; — This<  comparisou  needa  no  gt^a  and 
comment  to  show  the  steteofgovemmeni,  of  industry,  England, 
and,,  ia  a  great  meaame^  of  aocicty,  aa  well  as  the  im- 
provement o£  vffbaA  that  fine  country  is  still  capable. 

Only  a  snail  part  of  the  vast  domiiuons  which  eoi^  Progressiva 
stitnte  the  present  emfnre  of  Anstada,.  formed  the  early  geography, 
poasessiona  of  that  imperial  house.  The  rvsidta  o£ 
war,  the  manmuvres  of  policy,  and  the  exercilre  of 
power,  have  each  contributed  to  raise  this  empire  to 
its  present  rank  in  the  scale  of  European,  states  f  few 
of  which  present  greater  fluctuations  in  their  terri* 
toriid  possessions,  or  afford  a  more  interesting  theme 
ia  tibeir  progressive  geography.  The  princes  of  Austria 
are  descended  from  Ae  ddfies  of  Alaaoe,  and  were 
originally  styled  connte  of  Hapsburg ;  a  title  derived 
fnom  the  caslie  of  that  nanoie,  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Aar,  in  Switzerland*  where  they  possessed  a 
stnatt  distaktt  be&re  they  were  called  to  the  throne  of 
GenBaoy,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1273>  comit 
Bodolpkwas  eleeted  king  of  the  BMsans,  and  gave  the 
dochy  of  Austria  to  his  son  AHieEt,  who.  by  that  means 
beeamcthe  first  prince  of  that  house,  which  aftevwards 
sa  long  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany,  and 
now  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  extensive  legioogs: 
which  constitute  the  empise  of  Austeia.  At  the  pe-« 
riod  of  this  transfer,  the  duchy  comprised  only  the 
ancient  margrawate,  and  tibiat  part  of  Bavaiia  ^nated 
cm  the  river  Enne;  but,  as  count  of  Hapsbm:^,  Albert: 
possessed  the  grester  part  of  Ofaerlattd;  ht  SwWriand^ 
with  some  detached  tracts  in  Swafaia  ;  Stytlav  Carin- 
tioBy  and:  Camiola,  were  added  to  the  ^mwiag^  stater 
in  1^4  i  and  Albert  was  elected  empemr  ef  Gcmanjr 
in  1298.  It  wns  in  his  reign  timt  the.  rev<dnt&inL  in 
Switzerland  commeneed,  and  he  had  Ibst  sH  las  pos^^ 
sessions  in  that  country,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in 
1308.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  succeeded  him  to 
the  imperial  purple,  and  added  Bohemia  to  his  do- 
minions in  1309,  though  it  had  successfully  resisted 
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AranaiL.  4dl«lie  «abni  cf  Irfs  fmedenstor.  HIb  osthority  was 
^«i>'-iw^  also  acknowledged  in  Lombardy  about  tWo  yean  aflUsr- 
mmtt^]  and^AeSymlaiipdantoliavebeenuoUedtothe 
dNBSnidHS'flf'tkeCieniuncBqieronin  1364.  The  next 
duke  of  AiolHa  "wto^as  iii<vested  wMi  Uie  imperial 
paxfikt  was  AHwrt  U.^  bat  tlds  idid  not  take  place  till 
1438;  and  since  tiitfttniietiik  dignity  has  been  almost 
iinistemipledly 'poMesied  by  bis  desoendants.  The 
emperor  Maxtuliian,  wba  mBM  grandfirther  to  Charles 
V,^  «btaliiod  the  sovsmgoty  or  the  Ketheilands  by 
marriage,  4n  I4*ti  "vnd  his  son  PUHip^by  manying  the 
belresa«f  Aatagon  and  Castile,  brought  the  ample  do- 
minions of  Spacin  under  Ihe  Austrian  sceptre  la  i506i 
Tbe  possessioiis  <if  the  boose  of  Austria  wen  also 
greatly  «iignMnted,  under  4bi6  •emperor,  by  the  addi^ 
ticm  df  Hungary  and  Bobenia  in  1587-  The  latter 
be  had  previouiiy  possessed,  but  it  bad  taken  part 
wi^tbe  Pope  agiunst  tbe  Emperor  in  1338.  Mora«>ia, 
Silesia,  and  lAMitia  were  also  aoquSved  «bout  tbe  same 
time;  but  in  1556,  Charles  resigned  the  dominions  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip.  At  <he 
conclusion  of  the  thirty  years'  war,'in  1^18,  the  imperial 
authority  over  the  princes  t>f  the  empire  was  not  only 
weakened,  but  tbe  limits  of  the  empire  itself  'were 
contracted,  by  the  resignation  of  Lusatiato  the  elee-^ 
tor  of  Saxony,  and  Alsace  to  France.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  Transylvania  was  added,  and  tbe  boun- 
daries of  Hungary  were  enlarged  3  while  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  the  Barrier  Treaty,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  put  Austria  in  possession  of  Belgium, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  small  districts  of  Freiburg  and 
Kehl.  The  island  of  Sardinia  mns  subsequently  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Sicily.  When  the  victories  of 
prince  Eugene  compelled  the  Turks  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  the  Bannat  of  Temesvsr,  Bel- 
grade,  with  parts  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  iind  Walachia, 
were  brought  under  the  Austrian  power ;  but  all  these 
except  the  Bannat,  were  restored  to  the  Ituthority  of 
the  Porte,  in  1739.  Naples  ind  Sicily  Were,  ih  1735, 
exchanged  with  .Spain  for  the  dudnes  of  PcLitea  and 
Placentia;  and  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740, 
terminated  the  male  hrandh  of  the  Hftpdburg  house 
of  Austria. 

This  event  conferred  the  imperial  authority  upon 
Maria  Theresa,  t!he  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
VI.,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Im- 
mediately on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  had  to 
contend  with  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  each 
of  whom  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the  possessions  held 
by  the  late  Emperor.  The  result  of  this  struggle  for 
the  acquisition  and  mainteiiaiice  of  territory  was,  that 
Prussia  acquired,  in  17^2,  the  greater  part  of  Silesia 
with  the  country  of  Glatz ;  and  Spain  bhtained  the 
duchies  of  P&rma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  in  1748. 
The  aext  event  which  materially  affected  the  terri- 
torial possessiOins  of  the  imperial  house,  was  the  parti' 
fion  of  Poland.  By  the  first  of  the  ^K>liations  which 
brought  that  country  to  its  present  state,  Austria  ac- 
quired* in  I772j  GaBda  and  Lodomeria.  The  Bukowine 
was  added  in  1777 ;  snd  the  Innviertel  was  acquired, 
on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  in  the  following  year.  The 
final  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  also  made  an- 
other considerable  addition  to  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, which  soon  after  began  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
fortune^  and,  for  a  season,  gradually  declined.  The 
Sovereign  was  still  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  £m- 


pemr  of  Germany ;  but  the  territories  and  popidstion  JlVOKUl 
€fvet  iHiich  his  authority  extended,  were  greatly  siiect-  ^ 
•ed  by  the  French  Revolution.  Before  the  final  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were 
estimated  at  25,000,00Q,  which  were  considerably 
augmented  by  thatevcnt;  but  an  equal  diminution  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  for  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  signed  on  the  17th  oV  Octoberj  1797,  Austria 
ceded  the  Netherlands  to  France,  in  exchai^ge  for 
Venice  and  the  Venetian  territories  within  the  Adtgei 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  also  ceded,  and  the  Cisa^pinf 
Rcfiublic  was  acknowledged.  Breisgau  was  resigned, 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  secretly  abandoned, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  formally  ceded 
to  France.  By  the  pence  of  Presburg, which  followed  the 
disasters  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  at  the  close  of  1805^ 
the  Venetian  states,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Swabian  prin- 
cipalities, containing  about  3,000,000  1^  inhabitants, 
w^re.ghren  up  as  the  price  of  peaoe.  The  Mlamng 
year  too  was  the  period  which  brought  the  German 
enpiM  -(of  millennial  duration)  to  its  close;  as  the 
title  of  "  Emperor  of  Austria*  was  then  substituted  for 
that  of  *'  Cmperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.*' A  new  war  with  France  commenced  in  1809, 
and  led  to  a  ftirther  diminution  of  territory;  for  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  concluded  on  the  l^th  of  October,  in 
that  year,  Austria  ceded  the  following  provinces :  viz. 

1.  The  Illyrian  provinces  to  France. 

2.  Saltzburg  and  some  other  tracts  to  Bavaria. 

3.  Some  districts  in  Lusatia,  belonging  to  Bohemia, 
and  the  whole  of  West  Oalicia  to  Saxony. 

'4.  Part  of  East  Galicia  to  Russia. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  these  cessions  was  about 
44,000  square  miles,  with  nearly  three  millions  and  a 
hslf  of  people.  The  population  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire was  then  reduced  to  less  then  20  millions  ^  but 
the  "final  success  of  the  Allies,  in  1814,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  restored  Austria 
t6  her  more  than  former  extent  and  influence. 

The  substance  of  the  two  treaties  then  concluded 
idll  afford  the  clearest  view  of  the  present  territories, 
and  outlines  of  this  empire. 

By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Austria,  signed  at 
Vienna  on  the  3d  of  Mav,18l5,  his  Majesty,  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  cedes  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  Midesty  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  that  was 
dismembered  in  1809,  the  frontiers  to  be  established 
as  they  were  previous  to  that  treasy.  By  the  same 
act,  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  with  the  territories 
belongiag  to  them,  were  also  ceded  to  Austria.  Cracow 
and  a  small  surrounding  district  was  rendered  a  free 
town,  and  the  boundary  fixed  hetween  it  and  Galicia 
is  the  Thalweg  of  the  Vistula. 

By  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  9th 
of  June  1815,  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  acknowledged 
as  legitimate  sovereign  of  all  the  dominions  which  had 
either  wholly  or  in  part  been  ceded  by  him  froSi  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formlo  to  that  of  Vienna.  These 
include  Tstria,  Austrian  and  Venetian  Dalmatia,  the 
ancient  Venetian  isles  of  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of 
the  CattaN),  the  city  of  Venice  with  its  waters,  and  aU 
the  Venetian  states  on  the  Terr^  Firma,  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige,  the  duchies  of  Milan  und  Mantua, 
the  principalities  of  Brixen  and  Trente,  the  country  of 
Tyrol,  the  Voralberg,  the  Austrian  Frioul,  the  ancient 
Venetian  Frioul,  the  territory  of  MontefigJcohe,  the 
government  and  town  of  Trieste,  Camiola,  Upper 
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AUSTRIA.  Carintbia,  Croatia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save, 
Frioul,  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  and  the  district  of 
Castua.  By  the  next  article  of  this  ti*eaty,  it  is  stated 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  shall  possess. 

"  1.  Besides  the  portion  of  the  Terra  Firma  in  the 
Venetian  states,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  other  parts  of  these  states,  as  well  as  all  the  terri- 
tory situated  between  the  Tesino,  the  Po,  and  the 
Adriatic  sea. 

'*  9.  The  Tallies  of  the  Valteline,  of  Bormio,  and  of 
Chiavenna. 

*'  3.  The  territories  which  formerly  composed  the 
republic  of  Ragusa.** 

In  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  in 
the  preceding  articles,  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  on  the  side  of  Italy,  are 
declared  to  be, 

"  1.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the 


king  of  Sardinia,  such  as  they  were^  on  the  1st  of 'AUSXU^ 
January,  1792.  ^-■'vH 

''  %  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Parma,  Plaoentia, 
and  Guastalla,  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  line  of  demar-  I 

cation  following  the  Thalweg  of  that  river. 

"  3.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Modena>  such  as 
they  were  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792. 
'    ''  4.  On  the  side  of  the  pap^d  states,  the  course  of 
the  Po,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Goro. 

'*  5.  On  the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  ancient  frontier 
of  Lombardy,  and  that  which  separates  the  Tallies  of 
the  Valteline,  of  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  from  the 
cantons  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  Tessino.*' 

Such  are  the  extent  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  ^l^*- 
Austrian  empire,  as  fixed  by  the  Congress,  and  which,  ^T^"^ 
according  to  Blumenbach,   have  been  divided  into  ^p^^"^ 
twenty-one  provinces,   or  governments,   besides  the  mioioQs. 
four  dependent  states.    To  each  of  these  he  assigns 
the  following  extent  and  population,  in  1816. 


1. 
9. 
3. 
4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IJ. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


I.  Austrian  Empibk. 
I  Get.  sq  miles 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia 956*80. . , 

The  margraviate  of  Moravia 4]7'64  \ 

The  dukedom  of  Silesia , 86  85  J 

Austria  below  the  £nns 363*65 . . , 

Ger.  sq.  miles    lobabitanU 

r  Austria  above  the  Enns 15186 417,625^ 

\  Circle  of  the  Inn  arid  Hansruck  5992 197,53?  >344-32. . , 

LSaltzburgh 132-64 141,699  J 

The  duchy  of  Styria 398*98. . 

The  duchy  of  Carinthia 190*90. . . 

rllliria 19061. .  .  .358,831 1  o«;rvQ«; 

I  Part  of  Croatia 60-34 108,205  J  ^^^'  * ' 

The  coast  district 17618. . 

Tyrol  and  Voralbet-g 520' 44. . , 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 867-50. . 

The  government  of  Dalmatia 274*94. . . 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia 1526*  12. . , 

Civil  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia 4097*06. . . 

Civil  Transylvania -i  ms  ro 

Transylvanian  military  frontiers J  '    **' 

.   Bannat  frontiers 18600. .  . 

Sclavonian  frontiers 139*40. . 

Warasdiner  military  government. 67,40. . , 

Carlstadter  military  government 166*40. . 

Bannat  regiments 54*20. . 


Inhabitant. 
.3,203,222 

:  1,680,935 

.  1,048,324 

.    756,897 

•  799,056 
.  278,500 

.  467,836 

.  422,861 
.  717,542 
.4,111,535 
.  295,089 
.3,755,454 
.  8,200,000 

.1,510,000 

.  171,675 

.  230,079 

.  107,217 

,  188,906 

.  95,442 


12,204-43       28,178,836 
II.  Dbpbndbnt  States. 

1.  Grand  dukedom  of  Tuscany 431*00 1,170,000 

2.  Dukedom  of  Modena 92*31 375,000 

3.  Pukedom  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  with  Garfagnana . . .  23  00. . . ,      60,000 

4.  Dukedom  of  Parma 101-62 383,000 


OutUaes; 


A  part  of  these  territories  are  situated  within  the 
limits  of  Germany,  which  places  the  emperor  of  Au- 
stria at  the  head  of  the  princes  who  constitute  the 
body  politic  denominated  the  Germanic  confederation. 
These  states  are  Austria  Proper,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Saltzburg,  Tyrol  and  Voralberg^  the  rest  of  the  domi- 
nions belonging  to  Austria,  are  out  of  Germany. 

Many  of  the  boundaries  of  this  empire  consist  of 
arbitrary  lines.  In  some  places  the  bed  of  a  river,  in 
others  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  forms  the  line  of  demar- 
cation.   The  Adriatic  indents  the  southern  part  ^  and 


647-93  1,988,000 
while  it  constitutes  the  natural  boundary,  it  afforda 
the  advantages  of  a  maritime  state.  The  coasts  are 
here  steep,  and  the  adjoining  seas  are  sprinkled  with 
rocky  islands.  The  Save  and  the  Danube  divide  it  in 
part  from  the  Turkish  possessions  )  a  range  of  moun-^ 
tains  separates  it  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  while 
another  chain  almost  encompasses  Bohemia,  on  the 
north  and  west ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Alps  stretches 
between  Tyrol  and  Bav&ria.  The  remainder  of  the 
outline  are  seldom  distinguished  by  natural  features. 
A  region  that  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  Alps^ 
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LUCTIUA.  wtth  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Fo,  the  plains 
«-^v-"^  ^  Lombardy,  Hungary,  ^and  GaliciaA  must  include 
^rfsce  and  all  the  diversity  of  suHhce  and  soil  to  be  met  with 
*  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Carpathian  mountains  bound  the  north  and  east  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  many  detached  groups 
and  branches  from  that  range,  give  a  picturesque  va- 
riety to  the  northern  parts.  The  southern  regions 
are  rendered  strikingly  romantic  by  the  eastern  Alps, 
and  their  varied  ramifications.  DalmaUa,  Camiola, 
and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  the  other  districts  in  that 
quarter  present  many  romantic  mountain  scenes,  but 
jthe  Tyrol  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
picturesque  scenery.  Switzerland,  it  is  true,  presents 
objects  that  are  more  stupendous ;  but,  if  the  masses 
are  more  vast,  the  outline  is  not  so  broken,  nor  are  the 
more  impressive  features  of  landscape  so  much  blended 
or  so  fully  brought  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  in 
the  Tyrolean  district.  Here  the  traveller  who  delights 
in  the  union  of.the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  is  sure  to 
receive  the  highest  gratification :  here  mountains  and 
defiles  of  the  boldest  character,  glaciers,  cataracts  and 
lakes  of  the  most  singular  kind,  vnth  woods  and  val- 
lies  of  a  peculiar  physiognomy^  constitute  a  toute  en* 
temhle,  vrithin  the  scope  of  distinct  vision,  which  over- 
whelms the  beholder  with  such  impressions  and 
feelings  as  no  words  can  express.  The  mountains  of 
Austria  are  indeed  of  all  elevations  and  aspects,  from 
the  towering  altitude  of  the  Great  Brenner,  hiding  his 
snow-capped  summit  above  the  clouds,  to  the  gentle 
rising  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  which  diversify  the  more 
fertile  tracts  of  the  empire. 

Rivers  of  all  descriptions  intersect  these  dominions 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  majestic  Danube 
divides  them  into  two  distinct  parts,  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  It  receives  about  forty  tributary  streams 
before  it  enters  the  imperial  territories,  and  one  hun- 
dred more  before  it  completes  its  lengthened  course 
by  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Some  of  the  other  large  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Drave^ 
theXheiss,  the  Inn,  the  Raob,  the  Scytha,  theMorava^ 
and  the  Mulda,  which  with  several  more  will  be 
described  under  their  respective  names.  Besides  these, 
which  water  the  regions  north  of  the  Alps,  many  noble 
streams  diversify  the  other  districts,  and  convey  to  the 
ocean  the  overflowing  of  the  subalpine  lakes  that 
adorn  the  southern  flanks  of  that  chain.  Among  these 
may  be  named  the  Tesino,  the  Adda>  the  Oglio^  the 
Adige,  and  the  Po. 

Internal  navigation  has  not  been  wholly  neglected 
in  Austria  ;  though  it  is  yet  far  from  the  perfection  to 
which  an  increased  industry,  and  an  improved  culture 
will  doubtless  carry  it.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  too  rapid, 
or  too  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  water-falls  to  be 
of  much  service  in  this  respect.  Even  the  Danube  is 
60  'obstructed  in  some  places  as  to  render  its  ascent 
difficult,  and  in  others  altogether  impracticable.  Various 
schemes  for  connecting  the  great  rivers  have  been 
&nued ;  but  the  only  two  canals  that  have  been  com- 
pleted are  the  Bega  canal  and  that  called  the  emperor 
f  nmds*s  canal.  The  former  passes  through  the  whole 
of  fiaust,  by  Temeswar,  and  joins  the  Bega  to  the 
Theiss  near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Danube ; 
9o  that  vessels  may  pass  from  the  one  river  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-three  English  miles. 
The  other  canal,  which  was  completed  in  1801,  and  is 
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about  aixty*two  miles  ia  length,  joins  the  Danube  and  AUSTRIA, 
the  Theiss.    There  are  also  a  few  smaller  canals  on  ^*-^v-*^ 
the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  two  of  which  connect  the    ^ 
lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  with  the  city  of  Milan. 

Lakes  form  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Austrian  Principal 
landscape;  but  they  are  inferior  both  in  magnitude ^^^* 
and  importance  to  those  of  Russia  ;  while  they  are  by. 
some  thought  to  be  less  interesting  than  those  o( 
Switzerland.  Their  character,  however,  is  greatly 
diversified.  On  both  flanks  of  the  Alps,  they  partake 
of  the  sublime  features  of  that  stupendous  range ;  while 
in  Hungary,  and  some  other  of  the  lower  districts, 
they  are  only  extensive  meres,  which  are  in  dry  seasons 
almost  changed  into  marshes ;  one  of  the  largest  -of 
these  is  the  Balaton  lake,  or  Platten-see,  which  is 
about  forty-five  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  nine 
broad.  The  next  is  the  Neusiedler-see,  about  ten 
leagues  south-east  of  Vienna,  which  is  nearly  fifty ^iles 
in  circumference,  but  too  shallow  to  be  navigated, 
except  by  boats.  There  are  also  several  small  lakes 
in  Bohemia,  and  some  near  the  borders  of  Bavaria. 
The  Tyrol  and  all  the  mountainous  districts  in  that  part 
of  the  empire  abound  in  Chese  picturesque  features  of 
nature  j  while  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps 
frequently  confer  a  charm  on  the  landscape,  which  the 
combined  effect  of  all  its  other  Alpine  features  could 
not  impart.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these  may  be 
enumerated  Maggiore  or  Locarno,  Lugano,  Como, 
Lecca,  Iseo,  and  Garda,  which  form  a  series  stretching 
from  west  to  east.  One  of  the  most  curious,  however, 
is  that  of  Czirknitz,  embosomed  in  the  mountains  of 
Camiola,  south  of  Lay  bach. 

The  climate  and  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  Climate 
Austrian  dominions^  must  be  subject  to  an  equal  di-  and  atmo< 
versity  with  their  difference  of  latitude  and  elevation  "pherical 
of  surface.  At  Vienna,  which  does  not  exceed  400  ^^^"' 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  has  been  stated  at  51^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ;  while  at  Gratz,  about  a  degree  further 
south,  it  is  only  49^ ;  but  the  situation  is  nearly  700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Saltzburg,  which 
is  on  the  western  frontier,  and  stands  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Alpine  range,  has  only  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  47^  j  while  at  Prague,  2?  further  north, 
the  medium  is  48^.  Austria,  with  respect  to  dimate^ 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  first  com- 
prises the  southern  districts,  and  extends  from  about 
the  42d  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  The  olive,  the 
myrtle,  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  pomegranate 
grow  freely  withhi  those  limits,  and  the  winter  resem- 
bles the  spring  a  few  degrees  further  north.  The 
second  region  comprises  the  space  between  the  46th 
and  the  49th  degrees,  and  includes  Austria  Proper^ 
and  a  great  part  of  Himgary,  with  portions  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia.  The  olive  is  no  longer  found  here, 
but  vines  and  maize  thrive  well  in  favourable  situations. 
The  winter  lasts  between  three  and  four  months ;  the 
spring  is  mild  and  rainy  ;  and  the  summer  warm,  but 
variable.  The  third  region  includes  part  of  Hungary, 
with  Galicia,  a  great  portion  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  the  whole  of  Austrian  Silesia.  Winter  here 
assumes  an  increased  length  and  severity  3  grapes  and 
other  delicate  fruits  no  longer  attain  maturity  ;  but 
in  the  vallies  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  greater  than 
in  England.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  less  salubri- 
ous than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
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AUSTRIA,  doubtless  arises  from  tiie  extensive  plAine>  morasseff; 
and  ttncaltWated  distncts. 

At  O0en-Buda^  which  is  situaled  about  a  degree 
and  a  half  fiiither  south  than  Paris,  the  mean  teiii|»e- 
rattire  of  its  coldest  month  is  several  degrees  less  than 
that  oi  the  latter  city:  the  suttmier,  however,  has 
oflen  been  found  to  be  hotter  than  at  Paris,  and  even 
to  have  equalled  the  temperature  of  Rome,  whreh  is 
situated  m  the  43d  degree  of  latitude ;  but  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  night  and  day  w  less 
m  Hungary  than  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  south-east  is  considered  as  the  most  unhealthy, 
as  tlie  plague  sometimes  spreads  over  those  regiona 
which  border  oo  Turkey,  whence  the  contagion  is 
supposed  to  be  brought. 
Soil.  This  empire  presents  every  species  of  soil,  from  the 

most  fertile  to  the  most  barren.  The  low  grounds  in 
the  basins  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  some  of  the 
other  great  rivers,  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  fertility.  Some  piaees,  however,  are  occupie*! 
by  sandy  plains,  which  afford  cheerless  pictures  of 
unbroken  sterility  j  while  extensive  morasses  are  met 
with  in  other  parts.  It  has  lately  been  estimated  by 
the  statistical  writers  of  the  empire,  that  the  produc- 
tive soil  of  Austria  is  nearly  four-frftha  of  the  whole 
surfaee  j  the  rest  being  occupied  by  rivers,  mountains, 
and  waste  lands.  It  has  also  been  computed,  that  if 
we  suppose  the  whole  productive  part  to  be  divided 
into  100  parts,  these  are  employed  nearly  in  the 
fbflowing  ntanner ;  viz. 

The  land  in  tillage  occupies 43  parts. 

The  meadow  lands 9 

The  commons 9 

Vineyards     2 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  nursery-grounds      2 
Forests     35 

IGQ 
A{?riculture  Considerable  attention  has  for  several  years  been 
and  vegeta-  f^{^  t©  agriculture  by  the  Austrian  government ;  but, 
ble  pro-  ffQfg^  the  produce  obtained,  it  must  still  be  concluded 
tlhat  the  practice  is  yet  imperfect.  Various  causes 
appear  to  retard  the  improvement  of  this  primitive  and 
essential  art.  Among  these  are  the  deficiency  of  en- 
closures in  many  districts ;  the  imperfect  mode  of 
tenure  in  others  ;  the  want  of  intercourse  between  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  in  most;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  small  skill  and  capital  employed  m  their 
cultivation.  In  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
the  produce  is  often  less  than  the  consumption  of  thw 
population.  In  some  districts  of  Haugary  and  Galicia, 
which  consist  principally  of  extensive  plains,  several 
kinds  of  grain  are  produced  for  exportation )  but  this 
is  rather  the  eflfect  of  a  small  consumption  than  of 
abundant  crops.  In  Hungary,  and  some  other  places, 
the  com  is  still  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  preserved 
in  holes  in  the  ground  instead  of  granaries.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats,  are  generally  cultivated,  but  the 
produce  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  point  of  quan- 
tity. In  Austria  Proper,  in  some  parts  of  Moravia", 
and  in  the  fertile  tracts  a£  northern  Italy,  the  average 
crop  of  all  these  kinds  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  metzen  per 
jock,  which  is  about  eighteen  Winchester  bushels  an 
English  acre.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire,  however, 
the  produce  is  not  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  this 
quantity.  Several  other  kinds  of  grain  are  grown  in 
different  parts ;  as  maize^  particularly  in  Italy  and  the 
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aontk  of  Hungary  r  nee,  in  Itafty  and  Hmgary,  and  tn^. 
abmit  Temeswar  ;  miUet,  in  Hungary,  Cariathia  aad  \!!^ 
Moravia ;    buck»wheat,  in  GalicM  and  some  other  ^^^ 
sandy  districts.    The  w^ole  quantity  of  wheats  rye, 
barley  and  oat9,  has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of 
210,808,312  metzenj  and  hicludii^  the  mferwr  gnmw, 
at  910,000,000  metzen,   or  300^000,000  l^mchester 
bushels.     As  the  quantity  of  arable  knd  is  about 
43,580,000  English  acres,  and  one-third  of  it  is  aami- 
ally  in  fallow,  there  remains  89,054,70Q  acres  which 
are  yearly  productive ;  and  consequently  the  mediom 
crop  is  less  than  12}  Winchester  bushels  per  acre. 
This  sufficiently  proves  the  imperfection  of  Austriaa 
agriculture ! 

Besides  these  products,  Austria  yieMa  alt  those 
which  administer  to  the  luxury,  or  constitute  the  sup- 
port of  man.  Many  districts  abound  with  wine,  others 
yi^d  oil  and  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  Hops, 
hemp,  flax,  garden  vegetables  and  saffron,  grow  in 
most  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  walnut  trees, 
while  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  oranges,  lemons, 
peaches,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits,  that  re- 
quire a  nrare  concentrated  heart  to  bring*  them  to  ma- 
turity, are  produced  in  abundance.  Tyrol  and  the  Italian 
states  annually  yield  more  than  two  million  pounds  of 
sflk,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  persons  in  attend- 
ing the  worms,  and  managing  the  crop.  The  extent  of 
land  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian*  empire,  has  been  stated  at  2,314,570 
English  acres;  and  the  produce  at  493,109,565  gal- 
lons, which  is  about  213  gallons  for  each  acre.  The 
whole  value  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  this  empire 
has  lately  been  computed  at  ^68,500,000. ;  which  is 
little  more  than  half  the  estimate  for  Engkmd  and 
Wales,  a  few  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  mountains,  wid  other  parts  of  the  Foksu. 
Austrian  dominions,  are  cloihed  with  luxuriant  forests, 
which  produce  timber  of  every  species,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  floating  down  the  rivers  in  rast 
rafts  for  the  use  of  other  countries.  In  some  districts, 
extensive  tracts  of  level  country  are  corered  with  these 
silvan  stores,  not  always  crowded  together,  as  in  most 
of  the  woods  of  England ;  for  Dr.  Bright,  who  has 
traversed  them  for  many  miles  together,  considers 
them  of  great  '*  importance,  as  affording  pasture  for 
the  cattle  durmg  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  very 
powerful.  At  this  season,  almost  all  the  cattle  of  the 
estate  are  driven  into  them,  and  remain  under  keepers 
of  different  de^crrptioiis  for  three  or  four  months. 
With  respect  to  the  general  features  of  these  forests, 
they  vary  much,  sometimes  presenting  deep  labyriflths 
of  wootl,'  intersected  by  paths  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
their  ffocks,  but  requiring- most  experienced  guides  to 
conduct  the  traveller  through  their  mazes ;  at  others 
affording  magnificent  grove  scenery,  and  opening  like 
a  wooded  park,  with  trees  grouped  in  beautiful  variety 
by  the  unassisted  hand  of  nature.  The  herbage  was 
luxuriant  whenever  an  opening  amongst  the  ttees  per- 
mitted the  partial  influence  of  the  air  and  sun.*'  The 
author  states  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  forests 
at  24  millions  of  jocks,  or  about  56,000  English  square 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  extent  ox 
both  England  and  Wales. 

Domestic  cattle  of  most  kinds  arc  common  m  Dom^ 
Austria,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  swine,  tm^ 
asses,  and  goats.    Laudable  attention  has  for  many 
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\13&TRIA.  years  Jmcb  paid  by  ike  empen^r,  and  jsveral  otber  dis-* 
'  %in^i<«>M^  indiyiduals,  to  improviog  the  breed  of 
boraes,  by  the  introduction  oi  Arabian,  and  other 
M^ieriQr.tfiKcies.  The  emperor's  atud  sapplies  the 
4iriny  with  at  least  1000  horses  yearly,  besides  those 
eaployed  m  ail  other  purposcfl.  The  breed  in  Beveral 
parts  is  small,  though  in  Bohemia,  and  some  other 
43ountries,,  it  is  strong  and  spirited.  Less  atteor 
tion  has  bf^n  paid  to  the  catde  than  to  the  horses. 
In  many  places  they  are  almost  all  of  a  blue  slate 
colour ;  in  Hungary  they  are  tall  and  active^  and  of  ^ 
dirty  white*  with  very  long  horns  j  .in  Styria  they  are 
<:hi^y  of  different  ahades  of  brown^  with  short  horns. 
They  are  suffered  to  range  through  the  forests,  or 
Jeed  OB  .the  common  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  and  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  they 
are  brought  io  the  villages  and  farms,  and  principally 
led  on  straw.  The  whole  number  of  domestic 
aiock  of  these  descriptions  in  the  Austrian  empire 
i&as  lately  been  stated  as  follows  ^  viz.  1,600,000 
horses,  10,000,000  horned  cattle,  and  12,000>000  sheep. 
It  is- nearly  hsl(  a  century  since  the  emperor  set  his 
ofMidi  A  laudable  eicample,  in  his  attention  to  the  im- 
jmvement  of  the  native  breeds  of  sheep,  whioh  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  been  followed  by  many 
of  the  great  land  owners.  Wool,  bdng  the  principal 
object  of  value,  the  amelioration  has  been  chiefly 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Spaniah  breed.  Hun- 
gary, however,  is  the  country  where  the  largest  flocks 
are  kept^  and  where  this  improvement  has  for  some 
tame  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  attention.  The 
whole  number  c€  sheep  in  that  country  is  estimated  «t 
10,000,000,  of  whioh  more  than  half  are  of  the  im- 
proved species.  In  1813,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
eeveral  other  pacts  of  the  empire^  were  giveo  in  an 
authentic  document  as  follows  :— > 

In  Bohemia 1,190,421 

Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  •      436,501 

Austria  below  the  Enns 358,031 

Austria  above  the  Enns 106,1^ 

Styria 156,971 

Carinthia    80,459 

Galicia 443,308 

Total..  ^69^27 
Figa  are  nnmeroos  in  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
territories,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  annually  fed  in  the  forests.  Bees 
bave  likewise  eu^ited  great  interest,  and  strenuous 
exertions  have  been  made  by  government  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  this  source  of  emolument. 
A  late  Austrian  writer,  M.  Bisinger,  states  the  whole 
yearly  produce  of  hooey  at  100,000  centuers,  and  of 
wax  at  6,000  cmtuers.  A  centuer  is  more  than  120  lbs. 
avoirdupoise. 

Where  mountains,  forests,  and  uninhabited  tracts, 
are  ao  abundant,  wild  animals  must  be  numerous ;  and 
among  these  are  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lynx,  the 
chamoiaj  the  marmot,  and  most  of  those  that  inhabit 
the  uncultivajted  regions  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  birds  are  chiefly  such  as  are  common  in  the  other 
eountries  of  the  continent,  except  amidst  the  moun- 
tains of  Camiola,  where  some  species  are  met  with 
seldom  found  in  other  places.  Most  of  the  rivers 
^Miund  with  fish,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  pecu* 
liar  to  the  Danube  and  a  few  other  streams.  Among 
these  are  a  small  kind  of  salmon,  of  so  delicate  a 
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natuR)  as  to  be  thought  a  boitable  present  from  one  AUsmi/L 
prince  to  another.    The  Fogas  of  the  Piatten-see  ia 
«auch  ^esteemed. 

Amidst  such  a  diversity  of  mountains  as  Austria 
presents,  minerals  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  a  promi*> 
nent  feature  in  its  productive  riches.  Accordingly  we 
And  them  both  more  varied  and  more  important  than 
in  most  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  gold  and  silr 
ver  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  long 
boen  celebrated ;  but  besides  the  precious  metals,  the 
.same  regions  yield  copper,  iron,  antimony,  coal,  sak 
and  alum.  The  opal,  too,  is  a  valuable  gem  peculiar 
4o  Hungary.  Bohemia  also  yields  the  precious  metals^ 
jvith  copper,  iron  and  tin.  The  latter  is  p<*^iV*T  to 
Zinwald  (or  Tin  Forest),  and  aome  other  tracte 
towards  the  western  confines  of  that  country.  The 
garnets  of  this  kingdom,  too,  ate  highly  valued;. 
The  iron  of  Styria  is  of  a  quality  so  superior  for  the 
jnanu&ctuffe  of  steel,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  into 
England.  Quicksilver  is  likewise  one  of  the  mineral 
products  of  this  empire,  and  is  obtained  in  the  lUyrian 
provinces,  towards  the  top  of  the  Adriatic.  'Xlie  mines 
of  Styria  produce  an  excellent  mari^le ;  hut  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  these  treasures  is  aalt.  Hus  is  ob- 
.tained  in  various  places  i  but  the  two  most  noted  are 
in  Styria,  near  the  borders  of  Saltzburg,  and  at 
Wielicaka,  which  lately  beloBged  to  Poland.  At  the 
.former  of  these  places,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
mine  which  is  worked  in  the  mountain  of  Ausee,  is 
stated  ^t  150,000  csitte«r«,  or  8,270  tons.  The  quan- 
tity yeariy  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Wieliczka 
and  Bochnia,  near  Cracow,  which  were  ceded  to 
Austria  by  the  act  of  Congress,  is  about  ^00,000 
4|uintak. 

Mineral  waters  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Those  at  Baden,  in  Austria  Eroper ; 
at  Toeplitz  and  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia ;  with  those  at 
Erlau,  Buda,  and  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  ia  eastern  Europe.  A  spring  near 
the  Balaton  lake  is  also  much  frequented,  and  its 
waters  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Beside 
these,  there  are  more  than  800  aeparate  springs,  chiefly 
in  Hungary. 

As  this  empire  is  almost  wholly  an  inland  country, 
and  destitute  of  a  navy,  colonies  and  settlements -are 
unknown,  and  the  islands  are  few  and  unimportant. 
The  last  are  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Dalmatia, 
from  the  gulf  of  Juamero  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  country.  The  chief  of  them  are  Vcglia,  Cherso, 
Osero,  Grossa,  Bnizza,  Sestna  and  Melida. 

In  concluding  this  brief  physical  description  of  this 
empire,  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  antiquities  and 
curiosities  must  be  enumerated.  The  former  are  luti- 
mately  connected  with  the  state  of  society  among  its 
ancient  possessors,  the  latter  either  demonstrate  the 
immense  superiority  of  nature  over  art,  or  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  combined  and  persevering 
efforts  of  feeble  man.  Gibbon  has  observed  that, 
'^  if  we  except  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern 
skirta  of  Austria,  and  part  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Tyoss  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Ai]|stria  were  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire  -,"  and  it  is  within  these  limits  exclu- 
sively thai  monuments  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found. 
They  must  consequently  be  ascribed  to  Roman  origin ; 
and  so  great  is  their  resemblance  to  those  of  Italy, 
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AUSTRIA,  that  the  following  only  shall  be  enumerated.  One  of 
^  the  most  attractive  of  these  fabrics  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  almost  «very  period  of  the  Austrian 
annals ;  for  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Vindobona,  the 
hero  who  has  defended,  and  the  sage  who  has  added 
lustre  to  the  Austrian  name,  have  mingled  their  ashes 
-on  this  sacred  spot. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  south,  we  approach  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  power,  and  specimens  of  their 
.art  become  more  numerous.    Two  of  the  most  con- 
'spicuous  are  the  following.    About  forty  miles  south 
of  Trieste,  on  a  small  peninsula,  stands  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Pola  :  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Roman  edi- 
fices of  this  kind  the  precinct  of  which  remains  entire. 
'Another  specimen  of  these  structures  is  to  be  found 
at  Verona,  but  only  a  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Among  the  natural   cariosities,    are  various  alpine 
scenes,  chasms,  and  caverns.    In  Hungary,  the  ca- 
vern near  Izadello  is  of  great  extent,  and  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  fully  explored.     In  the  adjacent 
^part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  there  is  also  another 
noted  cavern,  which  contains  a  small  glacier ;  while 
•others  are  found  containing  numerous  bones  of  ani- 
'xnals.    The  lake  of  Czirknitz  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
Mar  of  its  kind  :   being  wholly  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, it  has  no  visible  outlet,  but  in  June  or  July  the 
waters  subside,  and  sink  into  caverns  in  the  rock, 
;  and  the  bed  becomes  a  rich  meadow  or  pasture  5  but 
^  in  October  or  November,  when  the  rains   descend 
copiously  upon  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  waters 
again  issue  from  their  receptacles,  the  lake  resumes 
its  former  size,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish.    The 
lake  of  Jesero,  in  the  island  of  Cherso,  is  said  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  only  at  intervals  of  four  or  fire  years 
from  each  other.     The  salt  mines  near  Saltzburg,  and 
those  at  Wieliczka,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
artificial  curiosities  of  these  regions. 
Interesting       Vienna  is  the  cs^ital  of  this  empire ;  besides  which 
cities  and  jt  contains  many  large  and  interesting  towns,  which 
*  .yfin  }yQ  described  under  their  proper  names.     Here  it 

will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  while 
the  very  names  of  some  of  them  are  closely  associated 
with  the  deeds  of  ancient  days,  others  are  as  inti* 
mately  interwoven  with  the  heroic  actions  and  noble 
daring  of  modern  times. 

In  a  work  which  professes  to  exhibit  a  luminous 
body  of  human  knowledge,  the  social  and  moral  states 
of  man  must  ever  be  interesting  topics,  both  to  the 
j^eneral  and  the  philosophic  observer.  To  the  one 
they  present  a  mass  of  amusing  and  valuable  informa- 
tion j  to  the  other  they  offer  the  moral  and  political 
elements  of  society,  and  lead  him  to  contemplate  the 
depths  of  human  economy. 

Though  great  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  royal 
power,  and  a  strong  desire  for  internal  improvement, 
have  long  characterised  the  Austrian  rulers,  the  go- 
vernment falls  little  short  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  empire  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  many  vestiges  of  their  ancient  constitu- 
tions remain  -,  but  aa  the  imperial  title  is  hereditary, 
and  both  the  armies  and  revenues  of  these  different 
rountries  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor, 
none  of  them  can  singly  resist  his  will.  Several  of 
those  states  still  preserve  their  national  assemblies, 
which  meet  at  certain  periods>'  but  the  whole  extent 
of  their  power  is -to  offer  humble  advice  to  the  supreme 
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government.  Hungary  has  always  had  at  least  a  no-  AUSTH 
minal  government  of  its  own,  and  has  been  jealous  of  ^■•■^v^ 
its  constitutional  privileges.  The  emperor  is*  styled 
king  of  Hungary,  and  his  authority  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  the  national  states.  The 
Austrian  executive  consists  of  four  great  departments, 
all  established  at  Vienna.  These  were  first  oi^nised 
by  Maria  Theresa,  and  preside  respectively  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  its  foreign  relations,  its 
military  concerns,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
Hungary. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  are  still  more  complicated 
than  its  ancient  constitutions ;  but  the  government 
has  lately  caused  a  more  easy  exposition  of  their 
fundamental  principles  to  be  promulgated :  the  cri- 
minal part  in  1804,  and  the  civil  in  1812.  These 
laws  are  mild,  and  appear  to  be  salutary ;  as  capital^ 
crimes  are  seldom  committed,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  is  rarely  inflicted.  When  it  becomes  una- 
voidable, the  sentence  is  carried  into  execution  with 
great  solemnity. 

In  all  absolute  monarchies,  where  the  public  docu-  Army  a 
ments  are  confined  to  the  archives  of  office,  nothing  revenue 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  military  establish- 
ment and  revenue  of  the  state  can  be  attempted. 
M.  Hassel  states  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  1815  to  be  535,394  men,  comprised  in  115 
regiments,  and  756  battalions  -,  but  the  actual  amount 
was  only  481  battalions,  composed  of  257,404  men. 
There  is  still  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  reve- 
nue than  the  army.  This,  however,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  22  millions ;  and  arises  principally  from  a. 
tax  upon  landed  property  and  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  The  imperial  domains,  the  monopoly 
of  certain  manufiakCtures,  and  a  duty  upon  several 
articles  of  commerce,  with  a  tax  upon  Jews,  also 
contribute  to  the  above  sum.  The  mines  likewise 
constitute  a  productive  source  of  revenue. 

Austria  had  long  to  contend  with  adverse  circum-  Manofafi 
stances  in  reference  to  her  manufactures  ;  and  she  is,  turcs. 
therefore,  behind  several  other  countries  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  these  have  been  greatly  fostered  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  general  peace.  Among  other  means  of  their 
improvement,  a  public  institution  has  been  established 
•t  Vienna,  for  collecting,  as  into  one  focus,  specimens  of 
all  the  articles  mahu&ctured  in  the  dominions,  and  oc- 
casionally comparing  them  with  those  made  in  foreign 
states.  This  establishment  affords  a  great  facility  of 
diffusing  real  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  to  which 
it  relates.  While  the  late  war  caused  some  of  these 
branches  of  Austrian  industry  to  declitie,  it  had  a  con- 
trary effect  upon  others.  Cotton  was  one  of  the  principal 
of  those  that  were  thus  benefited ;  and  the  manufacture 
of  it  now  employs  about  360,000  persons.  Its  chief 
seat  is  Austria  Proper,  into  which  the  English  ma- 
chinery and  improvements  have  been  introduced ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  only  infe- 
rior to  those  of  England,  Saxony  and  France.  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia  and  Styria,  also  participate  in  the  same 
trade.  Linen  is  likewise  an  important  article  in  the 
Austrian  manufactures,  and  is  extensively  made  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
particularly  noted  for  the  fineness  of  its  fabric.  More 
than  80,000  pieces  are  here  annually  produced, 
though  without  any  large  establishments.  Austria 
Proper,  and  Galicia,  are  both  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  industry^  while  much  of  a  coarser  kind  is  made 
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MblbdA.  in  Hunguy,  and  exisorted  bf  Greek  and  Sendan  mer- 
^^V  '»  '  dumts.  The  manu&ctures  of  iron  and  steel  also  em- 
ploy many  people  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
Thewhole  number  of  iron  forges  is  estimated  at  1000. 
At  Vienna,  and  several  other  places,  fine  works  in 
these  metids  are  executed.  For  both  porcelain  and 
i^kiss,:  Austria  has  obtained  much  repute.  The  glass 
-worlci  are  computed  at  I70,  more  than  half  of  which 
tete  supposed  io  be  in  Bohemia,  where  magnificent 
services,  elegant  lustres,  and  large  plates  are  made, 
both  for  domestic  and  foreign  use.  The  Vienna  por- 
celain is  well  known,  though  by  many  it  is  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  countries.  Silk  is 
also  one  of  those  articles,  which  has  much  declined, 
and  the  looms  employed  in  its  manufacture  have  been 
principally  converted  to  the  weaving  of  shawls.  Lea- 
ther, paper,  gunpowder,  numerous  works  in  wood, 
and  many  other  articles,  exercise  the  industry  of 
various  places.  .  Vienna  is  noted  for  its  jewellery;  and 
Its  cinnabar  manufacture,  which  is  considered  superior 
in  quality  to  that  of  Holland,  produces  about  6,000lbs. 
a  week.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  cutlery,  and  mu- 
aical  instruments,  are  also  made  in  the  capital.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  authentic  document  relative  to 
the  total  value  of  the  Austrian  manufectures,  has  been 
published  3  but  it  may  be  stated  at  about  5^50,000^000. 
Coamerce.  As  most  of  the  countries  included  within  thfe 
Austrian  dominions  are  agricultural  nations,  and  both 
in  climate  and  situation  are  capable  of  producing  all 
the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  its 
chief  commerce  is  either  of  the  domestic  kind,  or  that 
carried  on  with  other  internal  states.  In  this  sense  the 
trade  of  Austria  is  not  restricted  to  a  communication 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another,  but  now 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Turkey.  Vienna  has  therefore  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  merchants  from  most  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  the  Italian  states,  foreign  commerce 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  now  extends  not  only 
to  Italy,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  but  to  the  Netherlands, 
France,  England,  and  even  to  the  Indies.  Vienna 
must  no  longer  be  considered  merely  as  the  capital  of 
all  the  Austrian  states,  but  as  the  emporium  of  its 
commerce,  since  the  payments  in  Trieste  and  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  biUs  on  Vienna.  Much 
exchange  business  is  therefore  carried  on  there  for  the 
porta  on  the  Adriatic,  and  most  of  the  merchants  of 
tiie  interior  have  their  bankers  in  the  capital.  One  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Vienna  trade  is  that  with 
Turkey,  to  which  glass,  cloth,  hardware,  and  Spa- 
nish piastres^  are  exported;  and  cotton,  coffee,  goat's 
hair,  fruits,  wines  of  Greece,  and  leather,  are  im- 
ported in  return.  Among  the  various  associations 
Hiat  have  been  formed  for  the  extension  of  commerce, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Egyptian  Company, 
and  the  Bohemian  Linen  Company.  •  The  first  of  these 
has  on  establishment  at  Smyrna,  and  exports  various 
Austrian  manufactures,  in  return  for  cotton,  silk, 
eoffee,  &c.  $  and  the  latter  sometimes  makes  ship- 
ments by  way  of  Cadiz,  to  South  America.  The  prin- 
dfMa  imports  of  Austria  are  East  and  West  Indian 
articles,  with  some  from  the  Levant  and  Africa,  and  a 
few  manufactured  goods  from  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  M.  Lichtenstein  lately  states  the  whole 
annuid  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  at  a^6,20O,00O, 
estimating  the  exports  at  ^3,000,000,  and  the  imports 


lat  £Sfi00,O0O.    Thus  the  balance  of  trade  is  agauist  AUgTRIA 
Austria  5  another  proof  of  the  low  state  of  her  industry.    ^^TY"*"^ ' 

The  established  religion  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  Religion. 
the  Roman  Catholic  ^  but  since  the  year  1791>  tolera- 
tion has  been  allowed.  The  emperor  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  church  ;  and  here  he  is  perhaps  more  free 
from  restraint  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  func- 
tions. In  Hungary  in  particular  the  King  is  virtually 
head  of  the  church :  he  appoints  the  bishops,  regulates 
their  incomes,  suppresses  or  establishes  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiasticsd  institutions,  and  controls  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  bishops  with  the  Pope^  The  number 
of  catholics  is  supposed  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  -,  the  other  third  being  composed  of 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  members  of  the  Greek  churchy 
Jews  and  Mahometans.  The  number  belonging  to  the 
Greek  church  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 

Austria  affords  an  example  of  the  fact,  that  the  dif-  Educatioiu^ 
fusion  of  general  knowledge  has  been  less  attended  to 
in  the  catholic  than  in  the  protestant  countries  of 
Germany;  yet  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  set  a 
laudable  example  in  establishing  schools  in  various 
parts  of  her  empire,  but  proper  teachers  were  wanted 
to  give  them  the  desired  effect.  This  example  has  been 
followed  by  her  successors,  and  the  business  of  edu- 
cation is  wholly  the  concern  of  government.  In  Austria 
Proper,  most  of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  but  in 
the  more  distant  part  of  the  dominions,  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  account  of  his  late  travels, 
affords  much  interesting  information  on  this  head  5 
and  from  him  the  following  extract  is  taken.  "  The 
business  of  education  in  Austria  is  of  a  most  formidable 
nature,  both  for  duration  and  formality.  It  necessarily 
demands  a  large  apparatus  to  keep  it  in  activity,  and 
accordingly,  there  are  throughout  the  empire,  univer- 
sities, lyceumsj  district  academies,  gymnasiums,  Latin 
schools,  schools  for  instructing  children  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  reli- 
gion }  all  imder  the  immediate  superintendence,  and 
in  the  greater  part  supported  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. The  professors  and  teachers  are  not  only  paid 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  the  young  men  are 
obliged,  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  all  the  endless 
offices  of  state,  to  attend  to  their  instructions.  Private 
schools  are  consequently  unknown,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  that  emulation,  which  in  more  free  coun- 
tries, assures  to  parents  a  large  choice  of  well  instructed 
masters,  each  anxious  to  improve  the  time,  and  faci- 
litate the  business  of  education.**  The  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  machinery  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  effect.  The  principal  Austrian  univer- 
sities are  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Eclau,  and  Lem- 
berg,  with  those  of  Milan,  Mantua^  Padua,  and  Pavia^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 

Various    languages  are  spoken  by    the  collective  Langpsge 
nations  that  compose  this  political  body  ;    German  is  ^^  ^^^'•. 
that  of  the  ruling  people,  and  the  most  prevalent.  The  •^"^'  ^ 
Sclavonic  is  spoken  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia,  and 
part  of  Hungary.    In  the  other  part  the  proper  Hun- 
garian, which  is  said  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian, 
prevails.    In  the  southern  provinces,  the  Italian  is  the 
common  medium  of  communication;  and  near  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  the  Walachian    is  chiefly  used. 
French  is  spoken  by  all  the  higher  classes  -,   and  in 
Hungary  nearly  the  whole  population,  even  the  pea- 
sants, speak  Latin.    With  all  the  machinery  of  public 
education  they  possess^  the  Austrians  have  no  daim  to 
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AUSTRIA,  celebrity  j^  a  literary  people.  Iliey  ape  not  devoid  of 
eminent  names  in  various  brandies  of  Icnowled^^  but 
these  are  few^  and  the  series  often  interrupted  ;  while 
their  writers  are  most  frequently  employed  upon  local 
sul^cts. 

The  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  progressive^  but 
in  all  except  music  they  are  inferior  to  many  other 
continental  nations.  Several  branches  of  science  have 
produced  men  of  superior  attammeots  -,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  eminent  painter  or  sculptor. 
Even  most  of  their  buildings  have  been  planned  by 
foreign  architects.  In  music  however,  the  names  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  whose  powers  and  taste  were 
formed  or  pre-matured  at  Vienna,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  national  fame. 

The  Austrians  have  shewn  great  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical inventions,  but  they  have  rather  applied  their 
genius  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  than  utility ;  for 
while  we  perceive  strong  traces  of  this  skill  in  a  head 
that  is  capable  of  imitating  all  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  an  instrument  which  will  simul- 
taneously emit  all  the  diversified  sounds  of  music,  we 
find  few  who  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  a  Brindley^ 
an  Arkwright,  or  a  Watt. 

As  the  Austrian  empire  embraces  an  assemblage  of 
kingdoms  and  states  that  long  existed  under  different 
forms  of  government  and  a  diversity  of  local  circum- 
stances, no  general  sketch  of  the  manners  andxsustoms 
can  include  the  whole.  Our  remarks  in  this  place 
shall,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  Austrian  provinces^ 
referring  the  others  to  the  respective  heads  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  he.  The  following  particulars  are  not  only 
derived  from  travellers  who  have  witnessed  what  they 
relate,  but  many  of  them  from  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  among  the  people  whidi  he  described, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  who  there- 
fore had  great  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate. He  describes  the  Austrians  generally,  as  a 
handsome  athletic  race,  composed  principally  of  Ger- 
man materials,  but  intermixed  with  the  dtfTerent  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  This  gives  to 
the  Austrian  countenance  a  darker  complexion  and 
bolder  features  than  is  possessed  by  the  pure  German. 
In  moral  character  the  Austrian  partakes  of  the  grand 
German  outline,  in  which  sincerity,  fidelity,  industry, 
and  a  love  of  order,  are  the  conspicuous  qualities; 
but  a  deficiency  of  education,  and  a  want  of  mentid 
refinement  are  great  obstacles  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  these  qualities  $  an  attachment  to  old  prejudices^ 
and  a  predilection  for  sensual  pursuits  are  the  necessary 
consequences.  Br.  Neale  has  remarked,  in  reference 
to  tliis  subject,  that  two  circumstances  particularly 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  stranger  at  Vienna.  These 
are,  "  the  splendour  and  extravagance  of  the  rich,  and 
llie  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  Austrian  capital."  These  too,  are  qualities  that 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  extended  far  beyond  this 
focus  of  the  Austrian  power.  The  Austrians  are  always 
inclined  to  gratify  the  propensities  by  which  they  are 
most  strongly  solicited.  **  They  are  as  fond  of  dancing, 
noise,  and  ^Edlantry,  as  the  French;  they  have  no 
more  objection  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
than  an  Englishman ;  no  Italian  can  be  more  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music ;  no  Neapolitan  of  high- 
sounding  titlesj  of  finery  in  clothes  and  equipage,  or 
of  religious  parade  ;  and  no  schoolboy  of  (day  in  every 
possible  shape.    But  what  holds  true  in  reforence  to 


fewothernatioiis*  ki  strictly  jastwheB  applied totiMem$  AS7flTRI 
they  can  rush  fitnn  the  ball  or  the  banquet  into  the  ^^-*v^ 
field  of  battle,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of  wtfr 
no  less  than  the  pleasures  it  destroys.  Their  sensmlity 
never  unmans  nor  enervates  them.  Their  hearts  are 
as  unsusceptifole  of  fear  as  they  are  alive  to  ddLight  ; 
and  nature  seems  to  have  given  them  the  fiibulty  of 
being  contented  in  every  j^ooe  and  emergency,  whe- 
ther in  the  comic  tlieatre  or  the  scene  a£  blood,  and 
whether  running  to  their  nuptials  or  their  graves. 
Nor  is  this  equanimity  the  child  either  of  phlegmatic 
indifference,  or  philosophical  calculation:  it  is  the 
effect  of  a  constitutional  felicity  i^ion  a  people  who 
have  rarely  folt  either  political  oppression  or  reli- 
gious persecution.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
seem  to  be  as  much  at  their  ease,  tlieir  houses  are 
large  and  commodious,  their  lands  fertile  and  conxpa- 
ratively  well  cultivated;  their  cattle*  horses*  and 
domestic  animals  well  fed  and  judiciously  managed, 
and  their  country  better  supplied  with  roads,  bridges, 
salutary  municipal  regulations,  (and  these  too  pretty 
well  executed),  than  any  other  province  in  Germany.*' 
According  to  this  judicious  observer,  three  peculiarities 
strongly  mark  the  character  of  an  Austrian: — he  always 
betrays  complete  indifference  about  public  affairs, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign ;  he  never  inquires  for 
news,  or  listens  to  political  dncussions  or  topics  of  a 
general  or  serious  nature  without  evident  indifference 
or  aversion ;  he  seems  to  have  a  constant  bias  on  his 
mind  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  distinguishes  the 
Britidi  on  these  subjects.  Another  feature  of  the 
Austrian  cdiaracter  is  self-command.  Quarrels  among' 
people  intoxicated  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do 
tliey  are  perfectly  harmless.  Maiming  or  nourder  obl 
such  occasions  is  wholly  unknown ;  and  there  is  per- 
haps more  blood  shed  from  this  cause  at  a  single  country 
fair  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  whole  of  Austria  in  twelve 
months.  No  country  indeed  presents  fewer  instances 
of  criminal  offences  than  Austria ;  and  years  some- 
times elapse  without  a  single  victim  being  immolated 
on  the  ahar  of  public  justice.  The  Austrians  also  mani-* 
fest  a  great  veneration  for  the  deceased,  and  this  is 
strongly  evinced  in  the  decency  of  their  fonerals,  and 
the  care  of  their  churchyards  and  tomb-stones.  Very 
few  of  their  amusements  deserve  the  name  of  athletic. 
Among  the  most  common  are  billiards,  cards,  dancing 
and  concerts  ;  they  are  all  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  most  of  them  are  proficients  on  some  iBStrament. 
This  prevails  in  the  most  fertile  tracts  as  well  as  in  the 
most  mountainous  and  secluded,  and  forms  "  a-curious 
example  of  the  results  of  the  continual  prosecution  of  ^ 
an  elegant  study,  by  a  slow  and  apparently  an  inani^ 
nutte  people.*' 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  a  few 
lemarks  from  a  discriminating  traveller,  (Mr.  Ije- 
maistre)  relative  to  the  persons,  manners,  attainments 
and  delicacy  of  the  higher  classes  cf  Austrian  females. 
He  remarks^  *'  the  Austrian  ladies  are  the  handsomest 
women  I  have  seen  on  the  continent ;  their  coun- 
tenances are  expressive,  and  their  complexions  un- 
commonly feir.  In  beauty  they  are  exceeded  by  no 
females  in  Europe,  except  only  our  own  countrywomen, 
whose  imrivalled  superiority^  I  believe,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  In  manners  they  are  elegant,  and  in 
conversation  they  are  lively  and  weU-informed.  Much 
greater  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their  edu- 
cation than  is  usual  in  other  parts  <xf  the  continent  | 
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IHSIUL  idl  of  tiiem  speak  IVeach  with  as  mnch  fluencr  a# 
GennaED,  and  some  are  profieienta  m  Engfiah.  TKe 
'  beat  works  m  these  IsBgnagea  are  famifiar  to  them ; 
thejr  are  completely  free  from  pedantry^,  and  I  hare 
Ikad  frequent  reason  to  admire  the  taste  and  knowledge 
displayed  in  their  remnrks."  The  foHowing  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  anatomical  collection  at 
VieBoa>  shews  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  *'  In  walking 
thrapogh  the  rooms,  vrhkh  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, I  couM  not  help  remarking  with  disgast  some 
Auatiian  females^  who-  looked  on  the  most  exposed 
objeets  without  a  blush,  were  extremely  curious  in 
their  inouiries,  and  received  very  ample  satislaction^ 
witluMii  oemg  either  oflended  at  the  explanation,  or  at 
the  terms  ia  which  it  was  conveyed.  HappUy,  in 
fingittod,,  our  ladiea  have  a  different  idea  of  propriety ; 
and  conscious  that  the  greatest  ornament  that  a  woman 
caa  possess  is  a  refined  sense  of  delicacy,  would  as 
unwillingly  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  formation,  of  the 
human  body,  as  to  the  indecent  remarks  of  a  drunken 
libertine.  On  the  eontinent  na  such  feeling  cha- 
racteristic of  the  sex  exists,  and  women  both  hear 
and  discuss  at  large  subjects,  which  in  our  coun- 
try it  would  be  a  breach  of  decorum  to  mention 
in  their  presence/'  Females  enjoy  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  previous  to  marriage  in  Austria, 
than  they  do  in  France  and  other  southern  parts  of 
Eiuopei  and  they  are  in  general,  subsequently  distin- 


guished by  the  assiduous  discharge  of  every  relative  AUSTRIA, 
duty.  — 

Independently  of  all  other  considerations,  the  situa-  y^^^^?" 
tioo  and  extent  of  the  Austrian  empire  render  it  an  y,^^     ^^ 
impmtant  unit  in  the  great  confederacy  of  states  which  p^Jal 
constitutes  the  European  conoanonwealth.    Her  popu-  importance 
lation  too  is  ample,  her  products  diversified,  her  terri-  and  rela- 
tory  compact,  and  the  communication  between  one  *^®''*" 
part  and  another  either  is  already  easy,  or  may  readily 
be  made  so.  Yielding  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  her 
own  wants,  and  to  exercise  her  industry  in  the  most 
varied  arts  and  manufactures,  she  is  less  dependtat 
upon  foreign  resources  than  most  of  her  rival  nations. 
Nor  is  her  situation  unimportant.  She  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  and  only 
slightly  separated  from  France.  Her  dominions  stretch 
to  the  very  centre  of  Italy,  and  give  her  access  to  the 
ocean  by  means  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  military  establishment  is  commensurate  to  her 
situation  and  extent ;  and  her  revenue  capable  of  being 
rendered   adequate  to   all  her  wants.     France  and 
Russia,  being  the  two  preponderating  powers  on  the 
continent,  a  new  interest  is  given  to  the  position  of 
Austria,  as  enabling  her  to  hold  the  balance  between    ^ 
them;  and  if  that  alliance  with  Prussia  subsist,  which 
their  mutual  interests  demand,  the  two  states  will 
form  a  barrier  to  the  aggrandisement  of  either  France 
or  Russia,  which  will  not  be  easily  surmounted. 


AUTENIGUA,  a  name  given  by  the  Ifottentots  to 
a  region  of  southern  A&iea,  situated  ea&t  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  signifying,  in  their  language,  the 
land  of  honey.  It  now  fonua*  part  of  the  district  of 
ZweUendam,  and  is  represented  by  M.  Vaillant  as  a 
delightful  region,  presenting  a  great  yariely  of  surface 
and  scenery,  exhibiting  great  fertility,  and  producing 
abundance  of  honey.  It  was  partially  inhabited  by 
Ihiich  colonists  while  in  possession  of  that  nation ; 
but  it  has  been  much  improved  since  it  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  £nglish.  As  many  parts  of  it  are 
covered  with  wood,  it  abounds  with  all  the  wild  animals 
common  to  southern  Africa.     See  ZwaUiSifpAM. 

AUTHE'NTICATE,     "%   Wr.auihentique iBarh.Lat. 

AUTHE^NTICAL,  lauthenticUi  i    Gr.    avOevni^, 

AuTHS^NTicAULY,  lofuncertain  Origin.  Cicero 

AvvBs^iivi€4Lifxaa>        I  uses  avOtirrucA^^  (Ad  Atti- 
AoTKBTcn^ciTY,  fcum,  ix.  14.  X.  9.)  cum  «u€- 

Authe'ntics,  I  toriiaU,  certo  auciore,  with 

AuTHE^NTiCKiiY,  lauthority,  the  author  beip'g 

AuTHE^NTicKVfess.  ^  wdl  knowB ;  and  the  ap- 
plicatiouL  seems  to  be,  to  make  the  author  known  ;  to 
refer  to,  compare  with,  establish  by,  the  real  or  ori- 
ginal antflor  or  authority,  to  authorise. 

The  Archebishop  of  sainct  Andrewes,  the  bishop  of  DtSkelle, 
Cotfikf  eite  of  Argyle,  lorde  Csmbell  and  lordc  Andrew,  kuni 
Jlwdrtft,  <3nnaeelev  of  Scotlttnde,  wioteTiito  the  duke  of  Albanye 
a  aolempne  and  autenticall  inatnunet,  aigned  and  sealed  with  their 

Haii,     Edward  IV. 


tM  «9  (te  ye  wedld  nke)  sette  oot  thefamdfra  tosak,  by  their 
new  ftnnd  Skagmtei  veatnre,  heu^rng  a  great  pryde  and  fdicitee  to 
bee  ioO^ui^iipaiid  dows  where  the!  maie  bee  seen  in  their  autenticai 
xobea  of  attadentcneaBC  reachyng  down  to  the  hard  gmunde. 

Vd^ii,    Lake,  eap.  20. 


Gcannt  mercie  lorde  sith  it  thee  doth  like 
To  Krence  me,  now  I  wol  and  dare  boldly 
AnaaliB  lay  pttrpOR,  wick  aeriptniea  wMtentiki 
Mj  werkc  irall  I  ground,  ▼ndnset,  &  fortefie. 

CluuKer.    The  Remedit  of  Loue,  fo.  322.  C  4. 

.  And.  in  Kke  maner  do  ye  first  getm  va  anUniieke  seriptare  Sot 
yovr  doctrine.  If  ye  hane  no  scripture,  come  forth  and  preach 
your  doctrine,  and  cOfirme  it  wyth  a  myracle.  And  then  if  we 
bring  not  autenticke  scripture  agaynst  you  or  confounde  yonr  my- 
rade  wyth  a  greater,  as  Moses  d^  the  sorcerers  of  Egipt,  we  wyll 
beleae  you* 

The  mwte  Worhcs  t^  Wm,  T^ndaU,  fo,  300.  c.  2. 

;  And  as  for  the  myracles  done  at  Saiatca  graoes  and  at  the  pie>^ 
sanee  of  reliques,  as  long  aa  true  myraclea  endured,  and  untiU  tlpe 
scripture  was  autentichly  receaued,  were  done  to  confirme  the 
preaching  y*  such  Saints  had  preached  while  tbey  were  aliue. 

Id.    lb. 

Thirdly  it  appeareth  by  regesters  and  recordes  iudicially  and 
atttentiquefy  made,  yet  presented  for  confirmadon  of  the  same. 

Mfaii.    Henry  Vllh 

The  solempne  feast  of  these  zi.  thonsande  she  pilgrimes,  for  thdr 
goynge  to  Rome,  ie  yet  no  small  matter  in  didr  idblatrouse 
charche,  and  yet  they  poore  sowles  nener  came  there^  aa  the  moia 
etKteMyme  writera  doth  proue.  Bmle'e  FotarieSj  part  L 

.  How  eould  commmntlefl 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  biother-hooda  in  cities, 
Peacefull  commerce  from  diuidable  shores. 
The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  byrth; 
Prerogatiue  of  age,  erownes,  scepters,  lamreb, 
(But  by  degree)  stand  in  mttheHti^ue  place? 

Shakepeare*     Troiiue  and  Creseida,  fo.  82. 

Bat  these  things  must  have  libe  date  of  antiqntty  to  make  tkem  x 
reverend  and  authentieal,  for  ever  in  the  collection  of  writers,  men 
rather  weigh  their  age  than  their  merit. 

Danien  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  present  and  former 
ttmes,  ss  there  is  between  a  copy  and  an  original ;  that  indeed  may 
befiur^bnttduBOBlyisMtAeMl^^K       Smuth.    StrMonwsr.  7. 
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AUTE^IEN-      Nothing  can  be  pleasaoter  than  to  aee  a  circle  of  these  Tirtuoaoa 
nCATE.    ^^^^  ^  cabinet  of  medab,  descanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and 

_     '    authfMticaltte**  of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  them. 
AUTHOR.  Addison**  Worka^  Tol.  iii. 

The  small  resemblance  of  the  portrut  of  Henrv  V.  to  genuine 
pictures  of  him,  and  the  great  resemblance  of  all  the  other  person- 
ages to  one  another,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  rather  a  work  of 
command  and  imagination  than  of  authenticity, 

Walpole*9  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
The  council  of  the  French  declared  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
scriptures  called  the  vnlgate,  which  had  been  for  many  ages  in  nse 
in  their  churcli,  to  be  authentic, 

Lowth*9  Isaiah,    Preliminary  DiU" 
Authentic  means  true,  something  that  may  be  depended  upon  as 
coming  from  good  authority.  For  example,  one  sayssuchaMstory 
IS  authentic,  such  a  piece  of  news  is  authentic;  that  is  one  may 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  it  Chesterfield,    letter  zxzv. 

I  have,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  authenticated  two 
portraits  of  that  prince  (Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.) 

JValpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
The  nations  that  according  to  the  best  authenticated  history, 
appear  to  have  been  first  civUized,  were  those  that  dwelt  around 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.   Stnith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 

I  shall  not  enter  into  argument  in  defence  of  the  verse  containing 
the  testimony  of  tiie  Three  in  heaven.  It  has  indeed  of  late  years 
been  brought  under  suspicions ;  and  the  authenticity  of  it  has  been 
ipven  up  by  men  of  great  learning  aud  unquestioned  piety,  even 
among  the  orthodox.  Norsley's  Sermons, 

Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  in  tiie  authenticalness 
of  a  paper,  produced  bv  them  as  authentich,  [they]  could  give  no 
sort  of  account  how  it  happened  to  be  without  a  signature. 

Burke's  Works,     Report  on  Affairs  of  India, 

Besides  that  tiiose  accounts  either  have,  or  will  have,  received 
a  much  stronger  authentication  than  any  that  I  could  give  to  mine. 
lb.    Letter  from  Warren  Hastings, 

Authentic,  a  thing  of  credible  and  received  autho« 
rity. 

Bishop  Watson  thus  distinguishes  between  things  au- 
thenHc&nd  things  genuine,  "  A  genuine  book,  is  that 
which  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears^ 
as  the  author  of  it.  An  authentic  book  is  that  which 
relates  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened  3  a  book 
may  be  genuine  witiiout  being  authentic^  and  a  book 
may  be  authentic  without  being  genuine.  The  books 
written  by  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  genuine  books^ 
though  the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
fables.  The  History  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  is  a 
genuine  book  ;  it  was  written  by  Pstdmanazar,  but  it 
is  not  an  authentic  book,  (though  it  was  long  esteemed 
as  such,  and  translated  into  different  languages,)  for 
the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  took  shame  to 
himself  for  having  imposed  upon  the  world  ;  and 
confessed  that  it  was  a  mere  romance.  Anson's  voyage 
may  be  considered  as  an  authentic  book ;  it,  probably, 
contains  a  true  narration  of  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  it  -,  but  it  is  not  a  genuine  book,  having 
not  been  writteh  by  Walter  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  by  Robins.** 

AuTHENTics,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Novella 
of  Justinian,  because  they  were  authentically  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

AUTHOR,  V,         ^      Vossius    strongly  contends 


A^UTHOR,  ft. 

a^uthoress, 

autho^ritative, 

Autho'ritativbly, 

autho^rity, 

.  authoriza^tion, 

a^vthorize, 

a^uthorless, 

A^UTBORfiHIP. 


dertake,  or  persuade  to  undertake.-4)ther8  ascribe  it  AUTH(; 
to  the  same  origin  with  authentick.    Author,  as  a  verb,  ^-"^^v^ 
is  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — to  cause  a  begin- 
ning, a  foundations  to  found,  invent,  devize,  create: 
to  give  credit,  influence,  countenance,  support,  power : 
to  accredit,  countenance,  support,  empower. 

If  eoerie  thing  hee  through  God's  wedng,  and  thereof  take  hit 
lieing,  then  should  God  bee  maker  and  aucthour  of  badde  werkes, 
and  so  he  should  not  rightfully  punish  euUl  doinges  of  mankinde, 
Chaucer,  Test,  ofLoue,  book  iii.  ibl.  31 7«  2. 

I  take  not  Luther  for  such  an  author  but  that  Ithinke  verely  that 
he  both  may  erre  and  doth  erre  in  certayne  poyntes,  allhoogh  not 
in  such  as  ooncerne  saluation  and  damnation. 

Johan  Frythf  fol.  117.  c  1. 

Of  thyse  tway  kynges  y*  sayd  Englisshe  cronyde  teUyth  a  longe 
processe,  the  which,  for  I  fynde  noon  auctor  of  auctoritie  y* 
wrytith  or  spekyth  of  the  saxoe,  I  passe  it  oner.  Fabyan, 

And  so  my  boke  (alle  be  it  that  many  men  ne  list  not  to  geve 
credence  to  no  thing,  but  to  that  that  thei  seen  with  thire  eye,  ne  be 
the  auctour  ne  the  persone  never  so  trewe)  is  aifermed  and  proved 
be  oure  holy  fadir,  in  maner  and  forme  as  I  have  seyd. 

Sir  John  Maundevilie, 

Now,  sire,  of  elne,  that  ye  repreven  me; 
And  certes,  sire,  though  non  oucfon'/ee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  gentillesse ; 
And  auctours  shal  I  finden,  as  I  gesse. 

Chaucer,    The  Wif  of  Bathe's  Tale. 

Where  euer  yoor  words  ben  heard,  and  your  reasons  been 
shewed,  such  eudl  speakers  lady,  by  auctority  of  your  excellence 
shullen  been  stopped  and  ashamed. 

Id.    Test,  of  Lome,  book  U.  fo.  306.  c  3. 

But  thei  that  writen  the  scripture 
Of  Greke,  Arabe,  and  Caldee, 
Thei  were  of  suche  auctoritee. 
That  thei  fint  founden  out  the  wey. 
Of  all  that  thou  hastherde  mesey. 

Gower,    Con,  Am,  book  iv. 

Therefore,  farewell,  go  trouble  ybnger  harts. 

And  in  me  claime  noe  more  auctoritie : 

With  ydle  youth  goe  vse  thy  propertie. 
And  theron  spend  thy  many  brittle  dartes. 

Wyatt. 

Who  wote  if  al  that  Chancer  wrate  was  trew» 

Nor  I  wote  nat  if  this  narracion 
Be  authorised t  or  forged  of  the  new 

Of  some  poete  by  his  inuencion. 

Chaucer.    Test,  ofCrostide^  fo.  195.  c.  1. 

And  shortly  after  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  shonlde 
sende  in  the  companie  of  the  duke  of  Burgoyn,  his  ambassadors 
to  Troy  in  Champien,  sufficifntly  aucthorised  to  conclude  so  great 
a  matter.  Orsfton,  v.  i^ 

Oh !  ihou  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood. 
Whose  ^uthfol  spirit  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two -fold  rigour  lift  me  vp 
To  reach  at  victory  aboue  my  head. 

Shakespeare,    JUchard  II,  fo.  26. 

-*Thon  hast  scene  a  farmer's  dogge  barke  at 


that  the  Latin  word  should  be 
written  auctor  ;  and  inclines  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  it  is 
derived  from  augeo,  auctum, 
'extending  the  application  of 
the  word  from  one  who  should 
augment  or  promote  any  thing 
already  undertaken  or  begun, 
to  him  who  should  himself  un- 


Lear. 

a  beggar? 
Glou.  I  sir. 
Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur :  there  thoa  might'st 

behold  the  great  imsge  of  atahoritie,  a  dog  obey'd  in 

office. 

Shahespeare,    King  LeoTy  fo.  303. 

It  is  an  excellent  temper  of  the  chnrehe,  10  to  prescribe  her 
forms  of  absolution,  as  to  shew  them  to  be  results  of  the  whole 
priestly  office,  of  preaching,  of  dispensing  sacraments^  of  spiritual 
care,  and  authoritative  deprecations. 

Taylor's  Apology  for  authorized  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy* 
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AtTTHOR.  For,  fhat,  wliich  obtainetli  unireraaUyy  most  eiUier  have  some 
V^^^^,^  force  in  itself  to  command  acceptation,  or  else  must  be  imposed 
by  some  over-mlmg  mttkwriiy ;  and  wbat  can  that  be  bnt  either  of 
the  great  prinoes  (as  they  are  anciently  called)  of  the  church,  the 
holy  apostles ;  or  of  some  general  councils,  as  may  authoritatively 
diffuse  It  through  all  the  world. 

Hall,    Polemical  Works. 

To  quote  a  modem  Dutchman,  where  I  may  use  a  classic 
author^  is  as  if  I  were  to  justify  my  reputation,  and  I  neglect  all 
persons  of  note  and  quality  that  know  me,  and  bring  the  testimo- 
nial of  the  sculfion  in  the  kitchen.  Selden's  Table  Talk, 

Whether  by  the  only  authority  of  the  girer,  or  by  the  auikori- 
satian  of  the  prince  for  that  time  reigning,  and  by  what  tenour  and 
form  ye  bold  them.  Burnet,    Records, 

Many  of  the  learned  themselres  are  fallen  upon  this  preposterous 
conceit,  that  learning  consisteth  rather  in  variety  of  turning  and 
quoting  of  sundiy  authors  than  in  soundly  discovering  and  laying 
down  ue  truth  of  things.  Hale^s  Golden  RemaiHs, 

O  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 
Above  mankinde,  or  aught  then  mankinde  higher, 
Surpaasest  far  my  naming,  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  of  this  universe. 

Milton* s  Paradise  Lost^  bookviii. 


O  execrable  son  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 

jiuthoritie  usurpt,  from  God  not  giv'n. 


Id,  book  zii. 


TllESIAB. 


Ye  offer'd  him 


Your  queen  and  crown ;  (but  what  was  then  your  crowu) 
And  heav'n  authorix'd  it  by  his  success. 

UrydaCs  CEdipus, 

That  andent  Others  thus  expound  the  page. 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age ; 
Confirms  its  force,  by  bideiug  eveir  test ; 
For  best  authorities  next  rules  are  best.  ^ 

Id,     Religio  Laid, 

To  be  governed  by  reason  is  tlie  general  law  imposed  by  the 
author  of  nature  upon  them,  whose  uppermost  faculty  is  reason. 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature. 

When  men  are  perverse  and  disobedient,  authority  is  judge,  and 
may  restrain  and  punish  them.  THllotton's  Sermons, 

'  Think  it  enough  and  too  much  to  let  them  rook  you  out  of  your 
money,  for  pretended  pardons  and  counterfeit  rclicks ;  but  let  not 
the  authority  of  any  [priest  or  church  persuade  you  out  of  your 
senses.  Ihid. 

A  layman  should  not  intrude  himself  to  administer  the  sacred 
ftuwtions  of  authoritative  teaching. ;  Barrow's  Sermons, 

See,  at  thy  feet  Cleanthes  bath'd  in  blood ! 
For  love  of  thee  he  trod  this  lonely  wood ; 
Thou  art  the  cruel  authoress  of  his  fate ; 
He  falls  by  thine  i  thou  by  Evander's  hate. 

Gay,    Dione. 

U  iht  formalists  of  this  sort  were  erected  into  patentees,  with 
s  aole  commission  of  authorship:  we  should  undoubtedly  see  such 
writmg  in  our  days,  as  woo'd  either  wholly  wean  us  from  all  books 
in^rniersl,  or  at  least  from  all  such  as  were  the  product  of  our  own 
nation,  under  such  a  subordinate  and  conforming  government. 
Shaftslf^ry.     CharacteHstichs,  v.  i. 

Of  this  sort  u  the  apostle's  creed.  And  its  authority  therefore,  is 
not  as  bdog  a  creed,  but  as  being  a  true  summary  of  apostolical 
^M^rine,  or  as  containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
^Tered  authoritatively  in  scripture. 

Clarke,    Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 


'  At  her  sight 


The  best  the  greatest  of  mankind  inclines 
Before  tbe  auth'ress  of  his  being,  low 
As  some  celestial  to  the  rev'rend  form 
Of  Cybele,  progenitrix  of  gods. 

Glover's  Athenaid,  book  ii. 

tTAs  I  am  not  ignorant,  so  ought  I  to  be  sensible  of  the  false  asper- 
^onssome  authorless  tongues  have  laid  upon  me,  in  the  report  of 
the  unfortunate  passage  lately  happened  between  the  Lord  Bruce 
tod  mjrself,  which  as  they  are  spread  here,  so  I  may  justly  fear 
they  reign  also  where  you  are.  Guardian,  vol.  ii. 

TOL.XVIU. 


As  the  disdplet  of  Christ,  we  aie  to  learn  of  him  :  to  take  our  AUTHOR. 

religious  sentiments  only  from  his  gospel,  in  opposition  to  all  the         

authoritative  dictates  of  men.  Mason  on  Setf-Knowledge,  AUTO- 

An  author  may  be  considered  as  a  merciftil  substitute  to  the  CRATOR. 
legislature  ;  he  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  preventing  them.  ^■^V*""^ 

Goldsmith  on  Polite  Learning, 

Can  an  author  with  reason  complain  that  he  is  cramped  and 
ahackled,  if  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  blasphemy,  bawdry,  or 
sedition.  Chesterfield,  letter  dxxvi. 

It  would  be  indecent  and  undutiful  in  a  child  to  dispute  the 
authority ,  or  question  the  wisdom,  or  neglect  the  orders  of  his 
parents,  every  time  he  could  not  discern  the  reason  and  design 
thereof.  Mason  on  Self'KnowUdge, 

Since  he  (God)  evidently  designed  the  regular  course  of  nature 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man,  we  seem  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  he  will  apply  its  irregularities,  and  disorders  to  his 
punishment,  correction  and  admonition. 

Porteus*s  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester, 

In  that  blest  moment  Nature  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retir'd 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  Uie  impure,  and  hears  his  pow'r  denied. 

Cowper's  Poems. 

AUTHORPE,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^5.  13«.  4«?. 
Population,  in  1811,  94.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
^,0^d.  in  the  pouud,  £SS.  \SL8,b\d,  A  miles  N.W. 
from  Alford. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  from  ivr^  itself,  and  x^«»'.  the 
earth.  The  first  possessors  of  a  country,  iivho  have 
never  migrated  i  as  if  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabited.  In  this  sense,  it  answers  strictly 
to  the  word  ri;7€V€i9,  sons  of  the  earth,  according  to 
the  ancient  belief  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
men,  like  plants,  sprang  from  the  womb  of  a  common 
mother — earth.  In  its  commoner  acceptation  it  answers 
to  the  Latin  words  ahoTigines  and  indigetes. 

The  Athenians  especially  affected  the  title  of  Auto- 
chthones. In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  they  claimed 
the  nav<il  command  as  being  the  only  Greeks  who  had 
never  changed  their  abode  (Herod,  vii.  161.)  Pericles, 
in  his  funeral  oration,  styles  his  countrymen  perpetual 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country  (Thucyd.  ii.  36.)  They 
bound  within  the  curls  of  tlieir  hair  grasshoppers  of 
gold  (Thucyd.  i.  6)  ;  and  for  this  custom  two  reasons 
are  offered  :  one  that  they  might  show  themselves  to 
be  a  musical  nation  (^ovatKol)  -,  the  other,  that  it  was  a 
badge  of  their  autochthony,  since  grasshoppers  in  like 
manner  were  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  earth. 
Virgil  has  alluded  to  this  custom  in  the  Ciria, 

Ergo  omnis  caro  resideh/it  cura  caplllo, 
Aurea  solemni  comptum  qucm  fibula  ritu 
Cecropis  tereti  nectebat  dente  cicadae. 

The  second  of  the  four  tribes  into  which  Cecrops 
divided  the  Athenians,  was  called  autochthtm. 

The  Cantabrians  and  the  Celts  are  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  who  can  be  termed  autochihtmet ; 
and  this  only  so  far  as  their  immigration  and  desceat 
cannot  be  traced. 

AUTO  DA  FE,  see  Act  of  Faith. 

AUTOCRATOR,  from  ivro  itself,  and  xparb^  power^ 
the  possessor  of  irresponsible  power. 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  the  Athenians 
invested  their  generals  with  this  supremacy  j  they  were 
then  styled  autocratores.  This  was  the  case  with 
Aristides  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  with  Nicias. 
Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
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AtlDO-        So  too  such  ambofisadofi  as* were  invested  with  pltoi- 
CRASY.   potentiary  powers,  received  the  name  of  autocrattyres 
from  the  Athenians. 
AUTCyCRASY,        ^      &vroKpar^ia,  sclf-given,  un- 
Autocra'tical,  > derived  power;    from   oirro« 

Autocrato'rical.     J  and  Kparew,  I  am  strong. 
Self- created,  underived  strength  or  power. 

Tbe  diTine  will  is  abiolate  ;  it  is  its  own  reason  :  it  is  both  the 
producer  and  tbe  ground  of  all  its  acts.  It  moves  not  by  the  external 
impulse  or  incltnatton  of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  abso- 
lute autocracy  South,  Sermon  x. 

And  to  give  yet  a  greater  instance  of  his  sorereignty,  he  extends 
Lis  dominion  even  to  man's  will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that 


with  «  khid  of  muucrqcy  and  Mpramaejr  within  iteel^  oamanuids 
its  own  actions,  laughs  at  all  compulsion,  scorns  rastniat,  wad 
defies  thehondage  of  human  laws  or  external  obligationa. 

Id.  ^SannonL  V.  vii. 

The  father,  son,  and  holy  ghost,  in  respect  of  the  same  divinity, 
have  the  same  autocratorical  power,  dominion,  and  aothority. 

PearsoH  on  the  Creed. 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  ivT&»,  myself,  and  ^p^,  I 
grave,  I  write. 

He  did  accaratdy  describe  and  turn  mto  Latin  Arom  tiie  onginal 
mUogruphe  in  Cambridge  pabKc  library. 

Wood^a  AAenee  Oamdmuta* 


AUTOMATON. 


AUTCyMATON,  ^      The  etymology  of  this  word 

Auto^'matous,  > is  unsettled.     Its  modern  appli- 

AuTOHA^Tic.  J  cation  will  be  best  collected 
from  the  citations. 

Clocks  or  auttnatous  organs,  whereby  we  now  distinguish  of  time, 
liave  fSound  no  mention  in  any  ancient  writers :  but  are  of  late 
invention,  as  PanciroUus  observeth.         Brown* s  Fulmar  Errors, 

God  having  an  understanding  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  mas, 
in  extent,  clearness,  and  other  excellencies,  he  may  rationally  be 
supposed  to  have  framed  so  great  and  admirable  an  mttomaton  as 
the  world,  and  the  subordinate  engines  comprised  in  it,  for  several 
ends  and  purposes,  some  of  them  relating  chiefly  to  his  corporeal, 
and  other  to  his  rational  creatures;  of  which  ends  he  hath  vouch- 
safed  to  make  some  discoverable  by  our  dim  reason,  but  others  are 
probably  not  to  be  penetrated  by  it,  but  lie  concealed  in  the  deep 
abyss  of  his  unfathomable  wisdom. 

Boyle's  Inquiry  into  Mature. 

I  conceive  then  in  the  first  place,  that  the  wise  and  beneficent 

Maker  of  the  world,  and  of  man,  intending  that  men  should,  for 

-  the  most  part,  live  a  considerable  number  of  years,  in  a  condition 

to  act  their  part  on  the  mundane  stage ;  He  was  pleased  to  frame 

those  living  automata^  human  bodies,  that,  with  the  ordinary  sue- 

•  conrs  of  reason,  making  use  of  their  exquisite  structure  fitted  for 

•  dorableness,  and  of  the  friendly,  though  undesigned,  assistance  of 
the  various  bodies,  among  which  they  are  placed,  they  may,  in 
many  cases  recover  a  state  of  health,  if  they  chance  to  be  put 
out  of  it  by  lesser  accidents  than  those,  that  God,  in  compliance 
with  the  great  ends  of  his  general  providence,  did  not  think  fit  to 
aecure  them  from,  or  enable  them  to  surmount. 

Boyle,    Inquiry  into  Nature, 

The  difference  between  an  animal  and  automatic  statue,  consists 
In  this — that,  in  tbe  animal,  we  trace  the  mechanism  to  a  certain 
|>oint,  and  then  we  are  stopped ;  either  the  mechanism  becoming 
too  subtile  for  our  discemment,  or  something  else  beside  the 
known  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  whereas,  in  the  auto- 
maton, for  tbe  comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable, 
tve  trace  the  meiiianism  thronghout. 

Paley,     Natural  Theology. 

AuToicATON,  in  Mechanics,  from  mn6fjMro9,  spon- 
taneous $  a  machine  possessing  apparently  sponta- 
neous action.  Machines  of  tliis  kind  are  kept  in 
•notion  for  a  limited  time  by  means  of  springs  or 
^weights.  When  they  represent  human  figures  they 
are  called  amlroides :  but  clocks,  watches,  jacks,  and 
the  like,  are  all  included  under  the  name  automaUm, 

The  earliest  mention  of  automata  occurs  in  Homer. 
Vulcan  is  employed  upon  them,  when  Thetis  comes  to 
request  the  arms  of  immortal  temper  for  her  son  ; 

That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claimed : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  bis  hall  he  framed,     * 
That  placed  on  living  wheels  tff  masny  gold, 
Wond'rouB  to  tell,  histhict  with  spirit  loUed 


Fram  place  to  pkoc,  aremd  the  blest  abodes. 

Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 

For  their  fair  handles  now,  o'erwrought  with  flowers. 

In  mourds4>repared  tbe  glowing  ore  he  pours. 

Just  as,  respousive  to  his  thoughts,  the  frame .' 

Stood  prompt  to  move  the  azure  goddess  came. 

P-4»po*e  lUmd^  jniii.  4SB. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  (Manon,  426,  Eutypkron,  8.  ed. 
Francfort,  1609)  both  mention  certain  statues  made 
by  Dsdalus  which  could  not  only  walk,  but  which  it 
was  necessary  to  tie  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
moving.  The  latter  speaks  of  a  wooden  Venus  of  this 
kind  J  and  remarks,  somewhat  obscurely,  thatDsdalus 
made  it  move  by  pouring  in  quicksilver. 

AulusGellius  (lib.  x.  12)  describes  a  wooden  pigeon 
made  by  Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  which  possessed  the 
power  of  flying  :  but  which,  when  it  had  once  settled, 
could  not  renew  its  flight.  Cassiodorus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  speaks  of  some  machines  invented  by  Boetius, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Metals  lowe,  the  birds  of 
Diomedes  trumpet  in  brass,  the  brazen  serpent  hissea, 
counterfeited  swallows  chatter,  and  such  as  have  no 
proper  note,  from  brass  send  forth  harmonious  music," 
(lib.  i.  Var.  Epist,  45).  The  little  we  know  of  the 
heads  formed  by  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  is 
so  mixed  with  fable,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  They 
are  said  not  only  to  have  moved  but  to  have  spoken  ; 
and  that  their  inventors  resorted  to  them  as  oracles. 
He  who  possessed  the  secret  of  their  movement  and 
articulation,  if  they  possessed  it,  is  little  likely  to  have 
been  so  far  deceived  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and 
we  may  class  this  part  of  the  story  with  the  legend 
which  inform^  us,  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  alarmed 
when  he  saw  the  head  of  Albertus,  that  he  broke  it  in 
pieces,  whereupon  the  sage  exclaimed  '^  diere  goes  the 
work  of  thirty  years  ! " 

The  accounts  of  the  automata  made  by  John  Mnller, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  rest  only  upon  the  authority  of  Peter 
Ramus,  who  did  not  flourish  till  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Regipmontanus  is  said  to  have  constructed  an 
eagle,  which  upon  the  approach  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  to  Nuremberg,  June  7th,  1470,  perched 
upon  the  town  gate,  stretched  out  its  legs  apd  saluted 
him  by  an  inclination  of  the  body.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  made  an  iron  fly,  which  he  produced  one  day  to 
his  friends  after  dinner.  The  insect  flew  from  his  hand, 
took  a  circle  jround  the  room,  and  feturned  agaio  to  its 
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Mfft^    master.  A  Gemaiir  writer,  J^  W.  Baler,  Iim  thought  ii^ 
}j^^^^^  worth'  his  ¥^ile  to  compose  an  express  'dissertation 
V  '      '*  de  Rsgiomtmiani  aqvMd  et  musod  ferred'* 

Charles  V.  after  his  abdioation,  employed  himself  in 
the  stody-  of  mechanism.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged 
IVairtano^  one  of  the  roost  ingenious  artists  of  his  day^ 
to  aeeompany  him-to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justin.  Here 
he  laboured  with  him  sometimes  in  useftd  experimeots, 
sometimes  in  slighter  and  more  fantastic  works.  Strada 
Cde-  bello  BilgieoJ  informs  us  that  he  oflten  introduced 
puppets  upon  table  after  dinnecj  some  beating  drums, 
some  blowing  trumpets,  some  charging  each  other  with, 
couofaed  spears  and:  mimic  ferocity.  In  his  cell  he  con- 
trived wooden  sparrows,  which  by  their,  flight  terrified 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  monks  into  a  belief  that 
he  wasa  magician  who  oommanded  the  infernal  powers. 
He  framed  also  iron  mills,  which  moved  of  themselves,, 
so  minute  in  sise  that  a  monk  oould  carry  one  in  his 
sleeve ;  uid  yet  it  was  powerful  enough  to  grind,  in  a 
single  day,  grain  enough  for  the  consumption  of  eight 
men. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hans  Bull- 
*  man,  a  padlock  maker  of  Nuremberg  made  figures  of 
men  and  women  which  moved  back  wards  and  forwards, 
beat  a  drum,  and  played  upon  the  Jute  by  clock-work. 
There  are  remarkable  clocks  of  this  kind  at  Lycms  and. 
at  SCradkwTg.  But  even  before  this  time  the  atten- 
tion of  artists  in  the  east  had  been  directed  to  the 
antomatical  embellishment  of  horologioal  machines. 
Bossut,  in  his  History  of  Mathematics,  gives  an  account, 
of  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  presented  by  the  Caliph « 
Hartmn  Alraschid  to  Chariemagne.  Twelve  small 
dooFs  in  the  dial  respectively  opened  at  the  hour  which 
they  represented  :  and  little  balls,  equalling  the  parti- 
cular hour  in  number^  fidling  out,  struck  the  time 
upon  a  brazen  bell.  The  doors  continued  open 
till  noon,  when  twelve  little  knights,  mounted  on 
horseback,  issued  forth,-  one  from  each  door ;  and 
having  paraded  round  the  dial,  shut  themselves  in 
again. 

The  volume  of  Mimoires  de  VAcadirme  des  Sciences, 
for  1729,  contains  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  mechanism,  invented  by  P^re  Truchet,  for  the 
amusement  of  Ixmis  XIV.  when  a  child.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  representing  an  opera 
in  five  aets,  in  which  the  little  act4)rs  performed  their 
parts  in  pantomime.  M.  Camus  constructed,  for  the 
same  purpose,  (and  he  has  himself  given  a  description 
of  the  toy),  a  little  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  a  coachman  driving, 
and  a  footman  and  page  behind.  When  placed  upon 
the  table,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  the  horses 
proceeded  moving  their  legs  naturally :  and  when  the 
carriage  arrived  opposite  to  the  king's  seat  it  stopped, 
and  the  page  getting  down,  opened  the  door ;  the 
lady  alighted,  and,  with  a  curtsey,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king.  After  a  short  pause  she  curtsied 
again,  and  r&-entered  the  carriage.  The  page  re- 
mounted, the  coachman  flogged  his  horses,  tiie  car- 
riage moved  on,  and  the  footmati  running  after  it, 
jumped  up  again  behind. 

M.  Vaocanson,  in  1738>  exhibited  in  Paris  three  auior 
mato,  one  winch  represented  a  flute-player  in  a  sitting- 
posture,  and  performed  twelve  tunes  ;  the  second  was 
a  standing' figure,  which  played  on  a  shepherd's  pipe 
held  in  its- lefit' hand;  and  with  its  right,  beat-  upon*  a 
taban    the  thupd  wn«  a  duck  of  tbr  size  of  li£B, 


which  moved  its  wings,  quadced,  drank  water,  ate 
com,  and,  after  a  short  time,  dropped  its  dung. 

None  of  these,  however,  appear  to  have  been  then 
invented  for  the  first  time.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  ZocUacas  Vita  describes  a  breathing  image  which 
he  had  seen  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

VidI  eff>  dum  Romai,  decino  regm&te  Leone, 
Ebbcid,  opus  s  figslo  factum,  jureaisque  fignrmm 
EflUntem  aususto  vaUduiti  ventum  oris  hiiOu.         xL  84fi, 

And  Labat,  in  his  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  hies  dAm4rique, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  298,  384.)  relates  that  the  French  general, 
De  Gennes,  who  about  the  year  1688  defended  the 
colony  of  St.  Christopher  against  the  English,  con- 
structed a  peacock>  which  performed  all  the  ftmctionn 
of  Vaucanson's  duck. 

The  secret  of  the  flute-player  was  explained  bjF 
Vaucanson  himself,  in  three  sheets  quarto,  printed  at 
Paris  in  17:S8,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  M^chanisme  dts 
Fiuteur  automate,  par  Vaucanson ."  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  figure  was  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  seated 
upon  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  which  was  supported  by  a 
pedestal  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  by  three  and  a  half 
broad.  Within  the  pedestal  nine  pair  of  bellows  were 
set  in  motion  by  clock-work.  A  peculiar  contrivance 
in  the  valves  prevented  the  fluttering  noise  which 
usually  attends  their  opening,  and  the  wind- was  forced 
into  three  tubes,  which,  ascending  through  the  trunky. 
terminated  in  a  single  reservoir  connected  with  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Another  piece  of  clock-work  within  the  pedestal, 
was  Implied  to  communicate  the  necessary  motions  to* 
the  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue.  A  revolving  cylinder> 
with  various  pegs  inserted  in  it,  raised  or  depressed 
several  levers  on  the  principle  of  a  barrel  organ :  and 
in  this  manner  music  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
little  inferior,  if  not  ftiUy  equal,  to  the  performance  o£ 
a  skilfuLliving  flute- player. 

The  piper  depended  upon  the  same  principles  :  but- 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  presented  hr 
greater  difficulties  in  its  completion.  A  wei^it  of 
fifty- six  pounds  was  required  for  the  bellows  which 
produced  the  highest  note  -, ,  such  therefore  is  the 
effort  required  from  the  lungs  of  a  living  performer  ; 
while  one  ounce  only  sufficed  for  the  lowest  note. 
Different  proportions  of  wind  also  became  necessary 
to  produce  even  the  same  note,  according  as  it  suc- 
ceeded one  part  or  another  of  the  scale  of  the  fiageo-* 
let.  But  in  the  end  the  mimic  piper  is  said  to  have 
much  excelled  his  flesh  and  blood  rivals,  llie  fatigue 
of  the  instrument  is  such,  that  in  a  rapid  movement 
the  notes  are  generally  slurred  :  the  automaton  was> 
enabled  to  produce  all  these  with  distmct  separate, 
articulations  of  t lie  tongue. 

We  ha\e  not  met  with  any  description  of  the  duck; 
but  Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  mentions  a  similar  automaton,  which  he  had 
seen  himself.  Counsellor  Beireis,  of  Helmstadt,  had 
bought  of  one  Du  Moulin,  a.  silversmith,  who  tra*- 
velled  through  Germany  in  1752,  three  automata, 
similar  to  those  of  Vaucanson.  They  had  either  never 
been  completed,  or  were  designedly  spoiled  ^  and 
Beckmann,  who  does  not  i^ipear  to  have,  been  a  me>* 
chanist,  says  only  that  the  motion  was  communicated 
to  the  duck  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  fine  chain8>' 
like  those  of  a  watdi,  all  proceeding  through  the.  ftet 
of  :the  dack>  whichjua  of  the  msual  siae» 
V  % 
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In  our  own  times,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  aii/o- 
matical  mechanists  has  been  Mons.  Maillardet,aSwiss. 
He  exhibited  in  London  a  female  figure^  which  per- 
formed eighteen  tunes  on  the  pianoforte^  at  the  same 
time  that  she  imitated  the  motions  of  natural  life.  The 
bosom  heaved,  the  eyes  appeared  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  over  the  keys,  the  pressure  of 
which  produced  the  notes  }  and  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  each  air,  the  image  saluted  the 
spectators  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
action  of  the  machine,  when  wound  np,  continued  for 
an  hour. 

Besides  this,  Mons.  Maillardet  constructed  the 
figure  of  a  boy  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  holding 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  executed  various 
drawings  and  pieces  of  writing ;  also  an  automaton 
tumbler,,  a  little  image,  a  few  inches  only  in  height, 
and  inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  The  lower  part  of  this 
case  contained  the  mechanism  -,  and  the  figure, 
when  set  in  motion,  threw  itself  into  a  variety  of 
elegant  and  grotesque  attitudes,  keeping  time  to  some 
music  produced  by  the  machine.  The  remaining 
hximsoi  automaton  was  a  magician,  who  returned  answers 
to  any  question  chosen  at  random  from  twenty  diffe- 
rent medallions.  The  medallion  was  placed  in  a  drawer 
and  after  some  minutes  spent  in  consultation  of 
his  books,  and  solemn  movement  of  his  wand,  the 
soothsayer  struck  two  folding  doors  above  his  head, 
which  opened  and  displayed  the  appropriate  answer. 

The  other  automata  of  Mons.  Maillardet  were^  an 
oval  box,  about  three  inches  in  the  major  axis,  which 
opened  of  itself ;  a  humming-bird  flew  up  from  its 
nest,  add  after  fluttering  for  some  time  with  its  wings, 
commenced  warbling.  The  notes  were  loud  and 
clear,  and,  when  the  bird  had  finished,  it  darted  into 
its  nest,  and  the  lid*  closed  :  the  action  of  the  machine 
lasted  four  minutes.  A  spider,  of  steel,  ran  upon  a 
table  for  three  minutes  ;  a  serpent  crawled  about, 
and  hissed  for  seven  ;  and  a  caterpillar,  a  lizard,  and 
a  mouse,  all  closely  imitated  the  natural  actions  of 
the  beings  they  represented. 

The  real  automatical  pretensions  of  the  celebrated 
chess-player  have  been  doubted  :  but  as  the  question 
is  yet  undecided,  our  account  of  automata  would  be 
incomplete,  if  we  omitted  to  mention  it.  M.  Wolff-- 
gang  de  Kempelen,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  Aulic 
counsellor  to  the  Royal  Chamber  of  the  domains 
of  the  £mperor  of  Germany  in  Hungary,  devoted 
himself  from  a  very  early  age  to  mechanics.  Being 
in  Vienna  in  the  year  1769  upon  business  of  office,  he 
was  invited,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
to  be  present  at  certain  magnetical  experiments,  ex- 
hibited by  a  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Pelletier. 
While  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  empress,  dur- 
ing this  exhibition,  M.  Kempelen  hinted  that  he 
thought  himself  competent  to  construct  a  piece  of 
mechanism  far  mure  surprising  than  those  which  she 
now  witnessed.  The  curiosity  of  the  empress  was 
excited ;  and  she  bound  M.  Kempelen  to  the  attempt 
by  a  promise.  He  kept  it,  and  in  six  months  pro- 
duced the  chess-player. 

At  Vienna  the  automaton  excited  the  highest 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Its  inventor,  however, 
declined  exhibiting  it  in  public,  refused  considerable 
offers  from  persons  willing  to  purchase  it,  laid-it  aside, 
and  even  took  some  of  it  to  pieces.  In  this  state  it 
rejuained  for  several  years^  till  on  a  visit  made  by  the 


Grand  Duke  Paul,  of  Russia,  and  his  consort,  to  the  AUTO^ 
court  of  Vienna,  the  empress  signified  a  wish  that  it  MATON. 
should  be  exhibited  for  their  gratification.  In  five  ^ 
weeks  it  was  repaired,  and  the  august  visitors  were 
so  delighted  by  its  performances,  that  they  urged  the 
proprietor  to  permit  its  public  exhibition,  till  at  length 
he  complied.  It  was  at  that  time  shown  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  and  France ;  and  in  1785,  it  was 
brought  to  England.  At  M.  Kcmpelen's  death, 
which  took  place  about  1803,  his  son  sold  it  to  Mons. 
Maelzel  j  and  in  1819,  the  automaton  again  visited 
London. 

The  room  in  which  it  was  then  exhibited  had  an 
inner  apartment,  within  which  appeared  the  figure  of 
a  Turk  of  the  natural  size,  sitting  behind  a  chest  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  height :  to  this  was  atta<:hed  the  wooden 
seat,  on  which  the  figure  sate  :  the  chest  was  move- 
able on  castors  to  any  part  of  the  room.  On  its  top, 
in  the  centre,  was  an  immoveable  chess-board,  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  figure  were  fixed.  Its  right 
hand  and  arni  were  extended  on  the  chest,  and  its 
left,  somewhat  raised,  held  a  pipe. 

Certain  doors,  two  in  the  front,  and  two  in  the  back 
of  the  chest  were  opened,  and  a  drawer  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  containing  the  chess  men,  and  a  cushion  where- 
on to  place  the  arm  of  the  figure,  were  pulled  out. 
Two  lesser  doors  were  also  opened  in  the  body  of  the 
figure,  and  a  candle  was  held  within  the  cavities  thus 
displayed  :  the  same,  if  requested,  was  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exhibition.  The  chest  appeared 
divided  by  a  partition  into  two  unequal  chambers  ; 
that  to  the  right  of  the  figure  was  narrowest,  and 
occupied  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  It  was  filled 
with  small  wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  &c.  That  to  the 
left  contained  a  few  wheels,  some  small  barrels  with 
springs,  and  two  quadrants  placed  horizontally.  The 
door  and  the  drawer  having  been  closed,  the  exhibitor 
wound  up  the  works  with  a  key  inserted  in  a  small 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  placed  a  cushion 
under  the  arm  of  the  figure,  and  challenged  any  indi- 
vidual among  the  company  present  to  play. 

In  playing,  the  automaton  always  made  choice  of 
the  white  pieces  and  had  the  first  move.  It  played 
with  the  left  arm  :  the  inventor,  as  it  is  said,  not 
having  perceived  the  mistake  till  his  works  were  too 
far  advanced  to  permit  its  rectification.  In  making  a 
move,  it  slowly  raised  the  left  arm  from  the  cushion, 
and  directed  it  towards  the  square  of  the  piece  to  be 
moved.  Its  hand  and  fingers  opened  on  touching  the 
piece,  which  it  grasped,  and  conveyed  to  the  proper 
square  :  the  arm  then  returned  to  the  cushion.  In 
taking  a  piece,  the  same  motion  of  the  arm  and  hand 
was  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it  conveyed 
from  the  board,  and  then  returning  to  its  own  piece, 
placed  it  on  the  vacant  square. 

After  a  move  made  by  its  antagonist,  the  automaton 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  contemplating  its 
own.  On  giving  check  to  the  king,  it  made  a  signal 
with  its  head.  U  a  false  move  was  made  by  its  anta- 
gonist, it  tapped  on  the  chest  impatiently,  replaced 
the  piece,  and  claimed  the  move  for  itself  as  an  ad- 
vantage. If  its  antagonist  delayed  any  considerable 
time,  it  tapped  smartly  on  the  chest  with  the  right 
hand.  During  the  time  that  the  arm  was  in  motion, 
a  low  sound  of  clock-work  running  down  was  heard. 
The  works  were  wound  up  at  intervals  by  the  exhi- 
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AOTO*  hik^T,  ivho  was  generally  em{il6yed  ia  walking  up  and 
MATON.  domi  the  room.  At  the  close  of  the  game>  (which^  in 
^"^v**^  M.  Kempelen*s  time,  was,  we  believe,  invariably  won 
bf  the  automaton,  though  it  has  repeatedly  been  lost 
under  M.  Maelzers  superintendence,)  the  automaton 
moved  the  knight,  with  its  proper  motion  over  each 
of  the  sixty-three  squares  of  the  board  in  turns,  with* 
out  missing  one,  and  without  a  single  return  to  the 
same  square. 

These  phenomena  are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
elects  of  mechanism  only :  and  various  conjectures 
have  been  proposed  as  to  the  mode  of  communication 
between  the  figure  and  the  intelligent  agent  who. con- 
ducts its  operation.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
offered  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1821,  under  the 
title  oiJn  attempt  to  analyse  the  Automaton  Clieas  Player, 
In  this  tract  it  is  shewn,  that  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  display  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  and  the 
figure,  yet  ample  space  is  left  unopened  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a  person  of  the  common  size  behind  a 
fidse  back  to  the  narrowest  division  only.  That  such 
is  the  secret  of  the  .automaton  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  circumstances  : — ^that  the  machinery  when 
at  rest  is  ostentatiously  shewn*  and  carefully  secluded 
firom  view  when  in  motion  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  in  truth  connected  with  the 
automaton :  that  no  variation  ever  takes  place  in  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  several  doors  are  opened  : 
that  in  winding  up  the  clock-work,  the  key  always 
appears  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  revolutions, 
however  different  may  have  been  the  number  of  moves 
performed.  Sixty-three  moves  have  sometimes  been 
execut(9d  without  winding  up  ;  and  once  it  was  ob- 
served to  be  wound  up  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  move. 

Whether  the  action  of  the  automaton  was  that  pro- 
duced by  a  concealed  figure,  or  was  not,  we  do  not 
take  npon  ourselves  to  pronounce :  that  it  might  be 
so  produced,  we  think  the  plates,  accompanying  the 
little  tract  to  which  we  refer  above,  distinctly  prove. 
Certain  varied  positions  of  the  assistant's  body  easily 
permit  the  several  parts  of  the  chest  to  be  thrown 
open  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  exhibited :  and 
these  positions  moreover  require  that  the  doors  should 
be  closed  precisely  as  they  are  closed. 

M.  Kempelen  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  a  still 
poore  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  mechanical  talent, 
in  the  production  of  a  speaking  automaton.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Brewster, 
who  states  that  he  believes  no  other  description  of  it 
is  known  in  England  : — 

''M.  Kempelen  having  directed  his  attention  towards 
the  practicability  of  forming  a  speaking  machine, 
limited  his  expectations  to  the  production  of  vowels 
only.  At  first  he  entertained  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
consonants,  far  less  did  he  deem  it  possible  to  unite 
them  with  vowels,  and  thus  express  words  or  syllables. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  tried  all  musical 
instruments^  even  horns  and  trumpets,  with  the  view 
of  finding  which  of  them  emitted  sounds  ^proaching 
nearest  to  the  human  voice  :  but  although  he  was 
aware  that  the  reeds  of  hautboys,  clarionets,  and  has-  • 
soons,  came  nearer  the  voice  of  mankind,  because 
there  is  a  faint  resemblance  between  their  operations 
and  the  functions  of  the  human  glottis ;  and  also  knew 
that  a  reed  stop,  called  voce  Immana,  had  been  adapted 
to  organs,  his  researches  were  ineffectuaL  The  sound 


of  those  reeds  was  found,  on  confipari6on,  to  be  a  very    AUTO' 
imperfect  imitation  of  what  they  were  intended  to  repre-  MATON. 
sent.     At  length,  having  accidentally  heard  the  reed  of  *^  ^        ^ 
a  bagpipe,  he  conceived  that  it  exceeded  all  others  in 
this  respect,  and  thence  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
future  experiments. 

^'M.  Kempelen  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  and  assi- 
duous study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  human  speech 
is  produced,  which  has  led  to  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion. On  the  Mechanism  of  Speech,  There  the  anato* 
mical  position  of  all  the  different  organs  is  shewn  and 
described,  and  also  the  different  relations  of  each 
sound  to  anotaer.  After  considering  these  things,  he 
supposed  that  the  fundamental  part  of  voice  consists 
in  A.  But  this  was  far  from  aiding  his  purpose ;  and 
he  could  obtain  no  other  vowel,  whether  grave  or 
acute,  from  a  reed  connected  with  a  tube.  However, 
after  long  study,  he  contrived  a  hollow  oval  box, 
divided  into  halves,  which  were  attached  by  a  hinge,  ^ 
thus  resembling  jaws.  These  were  adapted  so  as  to 
receive  the  sound  issuing  from  the  tube ;  and  by  means 
of  opening  and  closing  them,  he  heard  the,  sounds.  A, 
O,  OU,  and  an  impeifect  £  -,  but  no  indication's  of  I, 
or  the  German  U,  His  attention  was  next  directed  to 
consonants  $  and  after  the  labour  of  two  years,  he 
obtained  from  different  jaws,  P.  M.  L.  With  these 
vowels  and  consonants,  he  could  compose  syllables, 
and  even  words, — as  mama,  papa,  aula,  lama,  mulo, 
because  each  touch  of  his  instrument  produced  a  dif- 
ferent sound.  Still  he  had  to  conquer  a  great  difii- 
oulty  in  the  first  letter  not  having  ceased  when  the 
second  commenced  j  and  on  attempting  to  procure 
the  sounds  in  immediate  succession,  the  letters  were 
confounded  together.  Papa,  instead  of  being  one 
word,  evidently  consisted  of  so  many  different  letters ; 
and  idso  the  too  sudden  discharge  of  air  into  the  tube 
produced  a  ftiint  K.  Thus  aula  nearly  resembled^ 
ku'-ku'-kl-ka.  Another  imperfection  likewise  arose  in 
an  aspiration  following  the  consonant  -,  aadpapa  then 
resenabled  ph-a^ph^a, 

'' As  M.  Kempelen  proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  the  sound  of  letters,  he  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  though  it  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  But  the  proper  combination  of  them 
he  saw  must  result  from  imitating  nature  in  having 
only  one  glottis,  and  one  mouth  from  which  all  the 
sounds  should  issue,  and  where  their  union  should  be 
formed.  His  invention  therefore  terminated  in  con- 
structing a  machine,  which,  in  some  measure  imitated 
the  human  speech. 

"  The  speaking  machine  is  of  simple  structure,  and 
consists  of  only  five  principal  parts : — 1.  The  reed, 
representing  the  human  glottis  i  2.  An  air-chest,  with 
internal  valves  j  3.  Bellows,  or  lungs;  4.  A  mouth, 
with  its  appurtenances ;  5.  Nostrils,  as  in  the  living 
subject.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  expatiate  on  each 
of  these  parts,  which  would  lead  to  a  long  discussion ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  this  detul,  we  shall  briefly 
explain,  so  far  ad  we  are  able  without  figures,  the 
general  composition  of  each.  The  reed,  though  not 
cylindrical,  is  formed  in  imitation  of  the  reed  of  a 
bagpipe  drone,  which,  probably,  many  of  those  who 
peruse  this  article  may  have  seen.  The  hollow  por* 
tion,  however,  is  square ;  and  the  tongue  of  the  reed, 
which  vibrates,  consists  of  a  thin  ivory  slip,  resting 
upon  it  horizontally.  This  hollow  portion,  or  tube, 
is  inserted  into  the  air-chest ;  and  the  discharge  of  air 
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occBfiioning  a  vibration'  of  the  ivory,  the  requisite 
sound  is  produced.  To  soften  the  vibration^  the  pait. 
sup])or^ng  the  slip  is  covered  with  leather;  aod  a 
moveable  springs  shifting  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
slip^  brings  the  sound  of  the  reed  to  the  proper  piteh. 
The  sound  is  more  acute  as  the  spring  is  moved  for* 
ward  to  the  outer  extremity^  because  the  vibrations 
then  become  quicker  ;  and  if  shifted  farther  fnnn  the 
anterior  extremity,  the  soiuid  becomes  more  grave> 
as  the  vibrations  are  then  slower.  The  extremity  of 
the  ivory  slip  should  not  be  applied  close  to  the  tube 
wfa^re  it  rests^  but  should  remain  a  little  open^  that 
the  air  may  penetrate^  and  occasion  the  vibration  : 
^hus-  we  observe,  that  a  common  bagpipe  reed  may 
be  olose^i  and  produce  no  sound.  A  slight  curvature 
of  the  ivory  slip  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  springs 
which  is  enough  for  the  object  desired. 

"  One  end  of  the  air-chest,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  receives  this  voice-pipe,  as  we  shall  call  it, 
containing  the  reed ;  and  into  the  opposite  end  is- 
inserted  the  mouth  of  the  bellows.  Both  the  apertures 
are  guarded  by  leather,  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  air :  two  smaller  air-chests  are  then  put 
into- it,  each  having  a  valve  above  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  spring,  and  each  having  a  round  aperture 
adapted  to  receive  through  the  mde  of  the  large  air* 
chest  a  tin  funnel,  and  a  round  wooden  tube  for  pro- 
ducing  hissing  sounds — as>  s,  z,  sch,  j :  the  voice-pipe 
is  placed  in  the  large  air-chest,  so  as  to  be  between 
the  smaller  air-chests. 

''When  all  these  parts  are  fitted  to  the  air-chest,  the 
operation  of  one  lever  raising  the  valve  of  the  first 
smaller  chest  connected  with  the  tin  funnel,  sounds  s ; 
while  the  operation  of  another^  raising  the  valve  of 
the  second  smaller  chest  connected  with  the  wooden 
tube,  sounds  sch.  But  it  is  proper  further  to  explain, 
that  instead  of  being  a  simple  funnel,  it  is  in  fact  a  tin 
box,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  outer  end,  nearly  covered 
by  a  slip  of  pasteboard ;  and  the  wooden  tube  is 
merely  the  mouth-piece  of  a  common  flute,  closed  at  the 
lower  extremity^  and  with  the  air-hole  modified  and 
contracted  :  the  letter  R  is  produced  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  tiie  ivory  slip,  owing  to  a  strong  discharge  of  air. 

"  M.  Kempelen -s  bellows,  which  are  formed  to  supply 
the  place  of  lungs,  have  no  peculiarities.  He  found 
that  his  machine  required  six  times  the  quantity  of  air  • 
used  by  a  man  in  speaking :  the  nozzle,  as  we  have 
observed^  is  inserted  into  the  large  air-chest,  and  the 
air  which  it  discharges-  is  also  received  by  the  small 
air-chest. 

''  With  regard  to  the  mouth,  it  consists  of  a  funnel, 
or  rather  belUshaped  piece  of  elastic  gum^  applied  to 
the  aiir-chest ;  and  so  adapted,  that  the  sound  of  the 
reed  issues  from  it.  Elastic  gum  is  selected  for  this> 
purpose,  as  move  neaiiy  approaching  to  the  natural 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  human  organs.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  communioation  with  the  reed  produoing^ 
the  sound  required,  a  tin  tube  connects  it  with  the 
air-chest,  by  means  of  which  it  ma}'  be  kept  con* 
stastly  full  of  air^  This  M.  Kempelen  considers  a  very 
essential,  or  even  an  indispensable  part^of  the  machine. 
Besides  these,  there  are  small,  additional  bellows,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding^  the  production  of  such  sounds 
as  P,  K^  T,  which  need  a  greater  emission  of  air. 


''  The  nose  consists  of  twto4;in  tahea,  eemmnnicating    AfTltK 
with. the  mouths  WhenUiemouth^piece  i»  closed^  and  SIAITIN., 
both  tubes  remain  open,  a  perfect  M  is  hcMd  j   when  ^  ■  V     'l 
one  is  closed,  but  the  other  is  open,  N  is  sounded;*' 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  brief  aoeount  o£  the. 
principal  parts  of  AL  Kempalen*s.  speaking  machine,, 
that  the  sound  was  regulated  in  a  greaft  meaaare:  bf:' 
various  modifications  and  compression*  of  the  mouthi> 
Four  letters,  D,  G,  K,  T,  he  never  could  obtain  p«^- 
fectly,  and  substituted  a  P  in  expressmg  them,  whi^h 
was  so  managed  as  to  bear  a  oonsidendilie  resemblaaoe^ 
according  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  and  was  eufficieBt^ 
to  deceive  the  auditor.  Nevertheless  M.  Kempetoii 
could  produce  not  only  words,  but  entire  aeBteniBS:' 
such  as  opera,  astronomy^i  CanttantbwpoUs  ;  on  t^oii*  ^Itar* 
mon  ami ;  je  vous  aime  de  ttmt  mon  aeur  ;  Leopoidiu  se* 
cumdw;  Rtmumorum  imperator  semper  Augwtusi  and 
the  like.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  the 
precise  fi^re  under  which  this  machine,  no  less  re-- 
markable  fWr  ingenuity  than  simplicity,  was  ulti<- 
matriy  adopted.  At  first  it  was  exhibited  only  witii^ 
the  union  of  its  essential  parts.  M.  Kempelen  next*, 
proposed  that  it  should. be  aaauUHnaton  like  a  child  ; 
and  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  inten*- 
tion  was  Mfilled^  we  are:  by  means  certain  of  the 
precise  figure  under  which  he  accomplished  it*" 

Among  automata  perhaps-  ought-  to  l>e  mentionedi 
several  musical  instruments,  or  self-movqng  organs,  of 
ingenious  construction-:  and  as  the  auiomatieaL  prin*- 
oiple  might  readily  be-  applied  to  the  extraoidinary- 
discovery  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  recently  annonnoed^. 
we  thipk  ourselves  justified  in  including  under  this* 
head,  a  brief  mention  of  that  gentleman  s  calisuhiititig' 
machine. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  invented  an  engine  capable  o£ 
computing  any  table  by  the  method,  of  diff^reaees, 
whether  they  are  positive  or  negative,  or  of  boih» 
kindSi  The  greater  the  number  of  differeaaes^  the* 
more  >vill  this  engine  outstrip  the  most  rapid  calcu* 
later;  and  by  the  application  of  certain  parts  of  no- 
great  complexity,  the  roots  of  equations,  and  oonse- 
quently  the  roots,  of  numbers  may  be  extracted. 

A'  machine  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  exeeiited.  Mr. 
Babbage  has^  drawings  and  plans  of  a  seeond,  to  nml* 
tiply  any  number  of  figures  by  any  other  number ;  of- 
a  third,  to  make  tables  of  prime  numbers  from  O  to 
ten  millions;  and  of  a  fourth,  to  construet  taUes 
which  have  no  order  of  differences- constant.  T1»is  last 
engine  will  calculate  tables  governed  by  laws  which 
have  not  been  hitherto  shewn  to  be  explicitly  defiermi** 
nable  ;  and  will  solve  equations,  for  which  analytieel' 
methods  of  solution  have  not  yet  been  oonttvved. 

One  of  the  most  mortifying  diilieulties  with  wfaidi 
calculators  are  beset,  arises  from  the  errors  of  copy- 
ists, and  of  the  press*  Ih  Mr.  Babbages  engine, 
means  are  contrived  by  which  the  machine  itsdf  takes 
from  several  boxes,  containing  typee,  the  numbera- 
whieh  it  cidculates  :  thufr  becoming  at  the  same  time- 
computer  and  oompositor;  and  preventing  all  error 
both  in  copying  and  in  printing. 

Mr.  Babbage' s  machine  is  woi^ced  by  the  hand.  It 
would  be  very  easy,  if  any  advantage  were  to  be 
gained  by  aucha  method^  to i^ply toit^a  selfHsiovitig' 
power, 
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W^  from  iti  crystalline  form,  was  considered  at  its  first 
^1^*  discovery  to  be  a  variety  df  Spinelle,  containing  a 
\y^  portion  of  oxide  df  zinc.  But  a  later  and  more  accurate 
^^^^^  analysis  has  shewn  it  to  be  an  aluminate  of  zinc. 

It  ha^  been  hitherto  Found  only  in  Sweden,  in  small 

octahedral  crystals^  imbedded  in  talc«     See  Minb- 

jiAjboGY,  Zinc,  Aluminate. 
AUTOPSY>  from  uvroi  and  o^is.    Our  own  sight 

or  vbion. 


la  tbMe  (biidi)itk&tinytffiiffadtaUs,  «i4afMy  coovinoeth  «8 
4^it(tlie  ttUjiiaOL  this  uie,.(i«e.ito  tumtke  bady  to  the  Tight 
or  leftO  /Zay.     PTudtmof  God  in  the  Creaiiou, 

A^'PUMN,  ^    "Supposed  from  mgeo,  audtum ;  from 
Auti/mnal,  ^/-the   augmented,   increased,  droits  df 
-^  Aart/jimTT.  J  tuitm^. 

Tlie  aire  attempre,  aad  the  smothe  winde 
Of  Zephenis,  among  the  bloaomes  white 
So  hobomewas^  and  so  nonrishing^byinBd,' 
That  smale  bnddes,  and  rouod  fchMomes  lite. 
In)  mauer  i^ao  •  o£  her  bfethe  dtlite. 
To  yeue  ts  hope  there  fruite  shall  take  . 
Agenat  autumne  redy  for  to  shake. 
^^Ckwever,     Complaint  of  the  Blache  Knight,  fol.  271 ,  C.  K 

But  NUe  before- the  ftoSfrd^tyeS'OeueritoireSf 
Nor  is  confin'd  \nthia  his  luinkca  iigaiiie« 
TiU  the  autumnal  squinoctlan. 

May's Luean,  books. 

'  Tlioae  fieldes,  had  they  been  either  thmner  flowo»  or  aaHODabfy 
<tten.  down,  had  yiekted  a  fair  crop ;  and  those  boughs,  had  they 
been  bat  moderately  laden,  had  outlived  many  autumns. 

Bp,  HdlFs  Balm  ofGiUad.  ' 


Rals'd  of  grasaie  terf 


Thir  tj^le  was,  and  mossie  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  ude 
All  mitmmn  pilM,  though springand  autrnnnhere 
~    e*d  'liaiid  in  haad. 

MUt^'s  ParutUseZMt^  hoek  v. 


On  the  beach 


.  Of  that  inflamed  oea,  he  stood  and  call'd 
His  legums,  angel  forms,  who  li^  intrans't 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaYes,  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  Id»    book  i. 

Ihy  grasdaire's  words  savonr'd  of  ihrlftia  leekes. 
Or  manly  garlicke :  buttliy  £anmce  re^kes  . 
Bote  steams  of  wine ;  and  can  aloofe  descrie. 
The  drunken  draughts  of  sweete  autumnitie. 

Bp,  Haifa  Satires,  book  lii. 

That  season  deem  the  best  to  plant  fiiy  vines. 
Next  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  declines  ; 
E'rebcot  is  quite  decay'd,  or  cold  begun. 
Or  Capricorn  admits  tite  wiitter  sun. 

JirydenUVitgU^  Geor.ii. 

For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  bless'd, 
'By  gifts  to  heaV'n  his  gratitade  express'd : 
Cnird  sheafs  to  Geres;  to  LyaeUs,  wine ;        "j  ' 
To  Pan,  and  FaleSy  offler'd  sheep  and  kine  ;     \ 
And 'ftt  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine.  j 

Dryden^s  Fables. 


And  now  the  aged  year 
Its  last  remains  of  beauty  hath  resign'd^ 
Transparent  aure  of  mttvnmal  skies 
Is  ebug'd  to  wk^,  the  air  seraneto  stoim. 

Glwer^s  Atkmmid,  book  zv. 

Hie  oak  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  a  fore-ground,  spreading 
fiAmn  side  to  side,  its  tortuous  branches;  and  foliagia  rich  with 
some  oMtmnnal  tint^ 

GilpinU  Tew  to  the  Lahes,  Sfc. 

[Autumn^    tlst  third  season    df  the    year  5    com- 


fteibg  in  otxr  nortiiem  hsmisphere  about  the  fi^d  AJJtWSHl 
.day  of  September,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra  5  and  .  ,;-,71|«^ 
ending  about  the  same  day  of  December,  when  he  v^  j 
enters  Capricornus.  ^"  ^      - 

ALJTUN^  an  anoient  town  of  France,  chief  place  of 
.a  district  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
16  leagues  S.  W.  of  Dijon,  and  ^5  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Lat. 
N.  46"  56^  long.  E.  4°  17'.  Augustus  planted  a  Roman 
colony  here  under  the  name  Augtutodunum ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  with^Roman  remains.  Before 
the  revolution,  Autun  gave  til^  to  one  of  the  richest 
bishoprics  in  France.  The  town,  which  is  small,  , 
stands  on  the  river  Arroux,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
blankets,  and  hosiery,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  wood  and  cattle. 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  in  the  heart  of  France 
previous  to  the  revolution,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  called  the  ArvernL  It  was 
iiiounded  on  the  east  by  Velay  and  Forez,  on  the  west 
by  Limousin,  Quercy,  and  La  March e,  on  the  north 
by  £ourbonnois  and  Berry,  and  on  the  south  by  Rou- 
crgue  ahd  Gevaudan.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Auvergne,  which  together  contained  a  surface 
of  about  500  square  leagues,  and  800,000  inhabitants. 
The  upper  division  was  a  rugged  and  elevated  country, 
but  afforded  much  good  pasturage,  to  which  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  division  was  also  devoted  :  and  many 
cattle  were  annually  sent  both  to  Paris  and  Lyons. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  were  among  the  most 
noted  ^n  the  interior  of  France  5  the  northern  part  of 
the  chain  was  called  Pu^  de  Dame,  the  southern  that 
of  Cantal,  while  the  centre  was  formed  of  the  Monts 
d* Or,  including  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the 
kingdom.  This  province  was  divided  at  the  revolution 
into  the  two  departments  of  Puy  de  D|Lme  and  Cantal ; 
the  former  including  tlie  greater  part  of  Lower  Au- 
vergne, and  the  latter  most  of  the  upper  -division  of 
the  province.  The  other  small  districts  not  embraced 
by  these  two  departments,  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Crease  Allier,  and  the  Upper  Loire.  Auvergne  anciently 
maintained  a  pre-eminence  among  the  independent 
states  of  Gaul,  and  was  conspicuous  in. the  various 
revolutions  experienced  by  France.  Its  brave  inhabi- 
tants displayed  a  singular  trophy  in  the  sword  of  Ceesar, 
which  hjB  lost  before  the  waUs  of  Gcrgovia.  They 
maintained  a  futhful  alliance  with  the  Romans  after 
they  became  subject  to  them;  and  if  all  the  other 
provinces  had  shewn  the  same  courage  and  loyalty, 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire  would  at  least  have  been 
retarded. 

AVU'LSED,!      Av^Uo,  I  tear  or  ptill  away 5  ftom 

Avi/lsion.    j  a,  and  vellOj  I  tear 

Torn,  pulled  or  rent  away. 

But  in  truth*  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great 
soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  solid 
parts  of  matter.  For  though  suoh  a  pressure  mav  Idnder  the 
avulsioH  of  two  polished  superficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished 
marbles;  yetitcaa  never,  hi  the  least,  hinder  the  separation  by 
a  motioi^  in  a  line  pavaUel  to  those  surfiMces. 

Loehe,     On  Human  i/uderstandifig,  book  ii. 


-The  wise 


Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 

Redundant;  but  the  tlironging  dusters  thin 

By  kind  avulsion,  else  the  starveling  brood. 

Void  of  sufiieient  sustenance,  will  yield 

A  slender  autmnn.  Philips* s  Poems. 
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.  AVULSED      I  found  that  if,  when  the  receiver  wu  well  exhausted,  the  vpftr 

—        marble  was,  br  a  certain  contrivance,  laid  flat  upon  the  lower, 

AUXI'     they  would  not  then  cohere  as  formerly,  but  be  with  great  ease 

LIAR,     separated,  though  it  did'  not  by- any  phsenomenon  appear,  that  any 

\^  J       -  J  ur  could  come  to  rush  in,  to  possess  th'e  place  given  it,  by  the 

.  recess  of  the  upper  marble,  whose  very  easy  avuUiou  is  as  easily 

explicable  by  our  hypothesis  ;  since  the  pressure  of  that  little  air, 

•    that  remained  in  the  receiver,  beiug  too  fiunt  to  make  any  at  all 

considerable  resistance  to  the  avulsion  of  the  upper  marble,  the 

hand,  that  drew  it  up,  had  very  Httle  more  than  the  single  weight 

of  the  stone  to  surmount. 

Boyle,    Anhnadverriofu  on  Hobbes. 

Ye  towering  minds !  ye  sublimated  souls ! 
Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
Glittcr'd  on  every  bough ;  and  every  bough 
Like  that  the  Trojan  gather'd,  once  aimUd 
Were  by  a  splendid  successor  supplied 
Instant,  spontaneous !  listen  to  my  lays. 

Shenttone,    Economy, 

AUX£IIR£^  a  town  in  France,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Auxerrois  in  Burgundy,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Yonne.  It  stands  on  a 
hillside  by  the  river  Yonne.  Lat.  N.  47°  47'  long.  E. 
3**  34^  11  leagues  S.  E.  from  Sens,  and  3?  S.  E.  from 
Paris.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Population  12^000.     Its  only  manufacture  is  woollen 


stuffs. 
AUXFLIAR,«.^ 
Avxi'liar,  adij, 

AUXI^LIARY,  n. 

Auxi'liary,  adj.  \ 

AUXI^LIATORY. 


Lat.  auxUium,  {ah  auctu,  cum 
^  accesserant,  qui  adjumento  essent, 
>aUenigeruB.  'N'arro.)  From  the  aug- 
.mented  strength,  which  those  sup- 
'  ply,  who  aid  or  help  us. 
One  who  augments  or  increases  our  strength  or 
power^  who  helps^  aids,  assists ;  who  succours^  sup- 
ports ;  an  aider^  helper,  assister^  or  supporter. 

'    A  chiU  cold  checks  her  blood;  death  looks  lesse  pale. 
And  least  the  hearbes  she  gave  should  chance  to  faile  ; 
Vnheard  auxiliarit  charmea  imparts  : 
And  calls  th'aasistance  of  her  secret  arts. 

Sandy's  Ovid,  book  vii. 

That  they  might  with  ioynt  armies,  with  one  heart,  and  with 
common  accord  of  counsell,  conduct  and  manage  the  warre :  and 
in  the  mean  time,  with  the  cavellerie,  with  auxiliarie  or  aid  soul- 
diers  lightly  armed,  represse  the  enemie,  and  staye  him  from 
spoyling  so  licentiously  at  his  pleasure. 

Holland,    Livy,  book  xxii. 

And  now  at  the  present,  seeing  his  enemies  so  neere,  first  and 
foremost  he  made  a  stand  with  his  vauntgard  ;  then  he  sent  out 
toward  the  Ibrmost  ensigns,  his  OHxiliar  Candiotes  that  came  to 
aid  him,  and  those  horsemen  which  they  call  Tarentuie. 

Id,  book  XXXV. 

Nor  from  his'patrimonial  heaven  alone 

Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down. 

Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves ; 

To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves.        DrydaCi  Ovid. 

If  any  the  least  member  is  hurt,  what  a  general  auxilliary,  what 
a  concurrent  help  is  there  from  all  the  rest !  the  eye  bewaUa,  the 
tongue  bemoans,  and  the  hand  plaistcrs  and  foments  it. 

South*    Sermon  i.  vol.Ji.  p,  13. 

O  Greeks !  it  is  not  from  anv  want  of  baiharians,  that  I  make 
use  of  you  as  my  auxiliaries,  but  because  I  look  upon  you  as 
snperior  to  great  numbers  of  them. 

Spelman*s  Xenophon,     The  Expedition  of  Cyrus, 

The  Trojan  heard  uncertain,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  vtnt'rous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete ; 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force  \  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  the  deed. 

Pope,    ^oiiMr'« //iW,  book  xiu.  p.  21. 1.  571. 

It  was  the  design  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his  success 
by  the  easy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one 
legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries  were  sufficient. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire, 


Each  on  his  graphed  gonnel  firm  maintdat  AUXKl 

A  fight  still  dubious,  when  their  pointed  beaks  LIAR« 

Auxiliar  .Aschylus  and  Cimon  strike  — 

Deep  in  the  hostile  ship.  Glovei's  Athenaid,  book  vL  AWAiri 
Auxiliary  verb,  a  verb  that  helps  to  conjugate 
others.  In  the  English  language  the  several  circum- 
stances of  mode  and  time  are  expressed,  with  very 
little  variation  of  the  principal  verb,  by  the  help  of 
the  auxiliaries  he,  luwe,  do,  let,  may,  can,  shall,  w\U, 

Do  and  did  mark  the  action  itself,  or  the  time  of  it, 
with  greater  force  and  distinction.  They  are  also  of 
frequent  and  almost  necessary  use  in  interrogative  and 
negative  sentences.  They  sometimes  also  supply  the 
place  of  a  verb  which  has  gone  before,  and  make  the 
repetition  of  it  needless  in  the  same  or  subsequent 
sentence. 

Let  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  praying,  ex« 
horting,  commanding. 

May  and  might  express  the  possibility  of  doing  a 
thing ;  can  and  could  the  power. 
Must  denote  necessity. 

fVill,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  promises 
or  threatens  ;  in  the  second  and  third  persons  only 
foretells  :  shall,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person 
simply  foretells,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  pro- 
mises, commands  or  threatens  ;  a  distinction  which 
was  not  observed  by  our  older  writers.  It  must  be 
understood  also  of  explicative  sentences  only,  for  when 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  direct  reverse  takes 
place  for  the  most  part. 

fVo&ld  denotes  inclination  :  should  obligation ;  but 
both  these  often  express  simple  events. 

Do  and  have  make  the  present  time  ;  did,  had  the 
past :  shall,  will  the  future  :  let  is  employed  in  form- 
ing the  imperative  mood  :  may,  might,  could,  would, 
should,  in  forming  the  subjunctive :  have,  through  its 
severed  modes  and  times,  is  placed  only  before  the 
present  participle  ;  and  he  in  like  manner  before  the 
present  and  passive  participles ;  the  rest  only  before 
the  verb,  or  another  auxiliary  in  a  primary  form. 

When  an  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  verb,  the  aux- 
iliary goes  through  all  the  varieties  of  person  and 
number,  and  the  verb  itself  continues  invariably  the 
same.  When  there  are  two  or  more  auxiliaries  joined 
to  a  verb,  the  first  of  them  only  is  varied  according  to 
person  and  number.  The  auxiliary  must  admits  of  no 
variation.     Lowth's  Grammar, 

AWA'IT,  V,    "\      Fr.  guetter,  aguetter ;  Ger.  wach^ 
AwA^iT,  II.         [ter ;  Dutch  waeken ;  A.  S.  waccean, 
Awa'itbr,  n.     Cwacian  to  wake  or  watch. 
Awa'itino,  It.  J      To  await  or  lie  await,  is  to  lie  in 
watch  :  to  watch,  to  be  watchful,  vigilant ;  to  attend 
upon,  to  observe  ;  to  lie,  stay,  or  keep  upon  the  look 
out,  in  attendance,  in  observation,  in  expectation. 
Mid  al  here  power  of  Kent,  and  myd  >e  Loudreis  >er  to, 
Awatede  hem  to  >ilke  ost,  >at  >e  emperour  ume  was. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  49. 
Ther  is  iiil  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 

Chaucer.     The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.i.  p.  307. 
For  they  to  make  his  purchaas 
He  lieth  awaytende  on  the  pans. 
And  what  thyng  that  he  seeth  ther  passe. 
He  taketh  his  parte,  or  more  or  lasse, 
If  it  be  worthy  to  be  take. 

Gower,     Con.  Am.  book  V. 
The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trapt. 
Chawing  the  fomie  bit,  there  feroely  stood. 
Then  issued  she,  away  ted  with  great  train, 
Clad  in  a  doke  of  Tyre  embradred  riche. 

Surrey,    AtnMSf  book  ir. 
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If  AIT,     Bis  owne  tenaimtes,  tbe  men  of  NortUtimberlftdey  of  whtclie 
«      pronrnoe  be  Uim  was  lerde,  anwe  agayne  hym  and  toke  from  hym 
IfAXE  dttt  be  badde,  and  lastely  cbaced  hym  into  Flaunden  with  a  fewe 
^' ^ penonesj than  awayiynge  vpon  hym.  Fabyan, 

The  leon  sit  in  his  avai/e  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Chaucer,    The  Freres  Taie,  T.  i.  p.  291. 

A  good  wif,  that  is  dene  of  werk  and  thought, 
Shuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain. 

JtL     The  Mancipiee  Tale,  v.  ii.  p»  269. 

And  if  he  be  a  priuy  awaitour  hidde,  and  reioyseth  him  to  rauish 
bf  wiles»  tlKW  sfaalt  sune  hym  lyke  to  the  foze  whelpes. 

Id,    Boeciut,  book  iv.  fo.  232.  c.  2. 

Siche  nunisten  ener  hath  tbe  denU  which  can  seke  occasions 
cnftety  to  anerte  good  kings  good  myndis  firom  the  trewth  when 
Toder  an  kiglie  pretence  of  office  and  vertewe,  awaite  is  layed  to 
destroy  diem.  The  Expoticions  of  Daniel  by  Joye, 

Yea,  our  misery  seemed  to  be  increased,  for  whereas  at  first  we 
eocdd  kwke  for  nothing  but  a  present  end,  that  expectation  was 
Bov  tnnied,  into  the  awaUing  for  a  lingring  death,  of  the  two,  the 
(tf  more  fearful!  to  be  chosen. 

World  encompaued  by  Sir  Frat,  Drake,  p.  99. 

AdTanc't  in  riew,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  lengtii  and  dazling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriers  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield^ 

dM^aUiHg  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose.  Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  i. 

Adam  observ'd,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoT*d  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

O  Ere,  some  furder  change  awaite  us  nigh, 
Which  heaT'n  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  shews 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose.  Id,  book  zi. 

JEnesB  heard,  and  for  a  space  rengn'd 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind  ; 
Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  fight ; 
The  Greek  awaits  him  with  collected  might. 

Pope.    /Am/,  book  xui. 

Flanged  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  stniggler  sinks, 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  through  the  tide  ; 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave, 
Awaits  to  seize  Mm  rising. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece ^  book  L 

•  I  feel  myself  at  large. 


Courageous,  and  refreshed  for  future  toil. 

If  toil  etwait  me,  or  if  dangers  new.      Cowper, 


Task. 


AWA'KE,  V.  ^     A.  S.  awadan,  wacian,  to  wake  or 
AwA'KE,a4;.  /watch,  to  put  upon  the  watch. 
Awa'ken,       >     To  put  upon  the  watch,  to  put  into 
AwA^KENER,  i  action  ',  to  rouse  from  inaction,  from 
AwA^KENiNG.y  inertness,  from  stupor,  from  sleep. 

>o  Brut  a  wok  of  hys  slep,  and  al  ^  vnder  stod, 
Hyt  men  he  tolde  u  ^is  cas  with  wel  bli^e  mod. 

R,Glouce$ter,  p.  15. 

.In  hor  hed  hii  fonnde  hom  in  toune  yo  hii  come* 

Of  softe  awakunge  hu  toke  lute  gome. 

Vor  to  wel  cloU  hom  hii  ne  ^eue  nom  no  tome. 

Id.  p.  557. 

For  he  had  yeven  drinke  hn  gayler  so  .' 

Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  eertain  wine. 

With  narcotikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake, 

The^^ailer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  L  p,  59, 

And  straught  vnto  his  chambre  went. 
And  ffoth  to  bedde,  and  slepe  hym  hent» 
And  laie,  that  no  man  hym  a  woke. 

Grower,    Con,  Am,  book  y. 

.  ^e^  ghe  iuste  men,  and  nyle  ghe  do  synne,  for  snmme  haa 
"S^wwnce  of  god,  bat  to  reoerence  I  speke  to  ghou. 

Wielif.     1  Corynth,  chap.  XT. 
'fwtfAe  tmely  ont  of  slepe,  and  synne  not    For  some  haue  not 
w  knowledge  of  God:  I  speake this  to  yonre  shame. 

BaHe,  1539. 
yoh,  rviir. 


These  wordes  saied  he  for  the  nones  all  AWAK£» 

Y'  with  such  thing  he  mijt  him  angry  maken  — 

And  with  bi»  angre  doen  his  sorowe  fall  AWARD. 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  corage  awaken.  ^^mm^^'m^ 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fo.  153.  c.  i. 
I  come  to  bring  him  sleepe.    Tb  such  as  you 
That  creepe  like  shadowes  by  him,  and  do  sighe 
At  each  bis  ncedlesse  heauings :  such  as  you 
Nourish  tbe  cause  of  his  awaking. 

Shakespeare.    IFinter's  Talc,  fol.  284. 
What  is  delivered  as  an  embleme  of  vigilancy,  tbat  the  hare  and 
lion  do  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  doth  not  evince  that  they  are  any 
more  awake  then  if  they  were  both  closed. 

Brown,    Vulgar  Errors, 
— ^-^— — — — ^  Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'ns  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake^  the  morning  sbines,  and  the  fresli  field 
Calls  us.  Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  v. 

-^— ^—- ^—  Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
Th^  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labor'd  song.  Ibid, 

•^— — ^— ^—  Heresolv'd 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobey*d,  the  throne  supream. 
Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  these  to  him  in  secret  spake.  Ibid, 

f  They  are  also,  by  fits,  under  great  apprehension  of  the  danger  of 
their  condition,  and  that  the  course  which  they  are  in,  if  they 
continue  in  it,  will  prove  fatal  to  them,  and  ruin  them  at  last;  es- 
pecially, when  their  consciences  are  thorowly  awakened  by  some 
great  afiiiction,  or  the  near  approach  of  Death,  and  a  lively  sense 
of  another  world.  Tillotson's  Sermons. 

Betwixt  shame  and  gratitude,  the  sense  of  his  present  and  of  his 
past  condition  possessing  him,  he  does  perchance,  especially  in  the 
first  fervours  of  his  zeal,  think  himself  as  much  obliged  to  his 
awakener,  as  Philemon  was  to  Saint  Paul ;  to  whom  the  Scripture 
says,  that  he  ow'd  even  himself.  Boyle.    Rejlections. 

How  dreadfiill  had  my  condition  for  ever  been,  if  my  first 
awakening  had  been  in  the  flames  of  hell  ?  Nothing  but  the  infi- 
nite goodness  and  patience  would  have  wmted  so  long  for  the  re- 
pentance of  such  an  offender  as  I  have  been. 

Stillingjleefs  Sermons,  vol  iv. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  with  tempers 
BO  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hai^y  be  said  to  be  awakis 
during  the  whole  course  of  theur  lives. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautijul, 

Tha  night,  however,  rising  first,  he  stood 
Beside  me  suddenly,  and  u  dispatch'd 
Already  to  awaken  whom  thou  nam'st. 

Cowper,   lUad,  book  x.    ' 

If  the  careless  and  indifferent  were  at  anytime  to  be  awakened, 
to  a  sense  of  danger,  the  last  judgment  was  likely  to  afford  a  more 
prevailing  argument  than  the  prospect  of  the  temporal  ruin  im- 
pending over  the  Jewish  nation.  Horsley's  Sermons. 

AWAfBD,  t).  "^  A.  S.  wardUan  or  weardian,  to 
AwA^RD,  ft.  >look  at,  to  direct  the  view.  Tooke 
AwA'^BDEB.        J  supposes  it  to  be  d  garder  to  keep, 

i.  e.  to  determine  or  adjudge,  who  is  to  look  after,   to 

keep  for  himself,  have,  hold  in  possession  the  thing  in 

dispute. 

^  To  determine,  to  adjudge. 

[It  is  required  that,  we]  beleue  the  resurreecion  of  the  dead  to 
come  and  also  that  last  iudgment,  whiche  shall  awarde  some  to 
ctemall  felicitie,  and  other  some  to  eneriastyng  paynes,  and  dam- 
nacion.  Udall.    Hebreis,  cap.  6. 

And  we  decre,  ordaine,  and  awarde,  that  my  saied  lorde  of 
Wynchester,  in  the  presence  of  the  kynge,  our  soueraigne  lorde, 
my  lorde  of  Bedford,  &c.  saye  and  deoare  in  manner  and  forme 
that  foUoweth.  Hall,    Henry  VI. 

To  stond  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  soveraine,  or  of  him  that  is 
higher  in  d^[ree  :  certain  this  is  a  gret  werk  of  humilitee. 

*  ChaucOr,    The  Persones  Tale,  Y,  iL  p.  321. 
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AWARD.      For.        A  poand  of  tbnt  8am«t  marclmnt's  flesh  is  tliine^ 

-—  Th«  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  giue  it. 

AWARE.       Jew.    Most  ri^^btfoU  judge. 

ViMiy^.«^y      For.    And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  hreasty 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Jew.    Most  learned  judge — a  sentence-~come,  prepare. 

SAaAeapeare.    Merchant  o/Vemee,  (o.  180. 

It  is  the  will  of  our  judge,  from  whose  mouth  our  doom  must 
proceed,  awarding  life  or  death,  weal  or  woe  unto  us ;  and  what 
sentence  can  we  expect,  what  favour  can  we  pretend  to,  if  we  pre- 
sumptuously shall  offend,  oppose  that  will,  which  is  the  supreme 
rule  of  josUce,  and  sole  fountain  of  mercy? 

Barrow's  Sermons. 


-Then  those  whom  form  of  laws 


Coodemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their  cause. 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 

Dry  den* s  Virgil  JEn.  6. 


-Thus  revered, 


And  plac'd  beyond  tlie  reach  of  sordid  care. 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame. 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove ; 
Courted  bv  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assum'd  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

Thomson*    liberty ^  part  ii. 

Her  (the  countess  of  Pembroke)  immediate  succession  to  the 
large  estates  of  tier  ancestors  in  tlie  north,  liad  been  disputed  by 
an  uncle,  who  inherited  the  title :  and  an  award  had  been  given 
against  her  by  James  I. ;  to  which  however  she  would  not  submit 

Gilpin,    Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


This  man  afflrm'd  the  fine 


All  paid,  haranguing  vehement  the  crowd. 
That  man  denied  that  he  had.ought  received; 
And  each,  producing  witnesses,  appear'd 
Impatient  for  the  award, 

Cowper,    Iliad f  book  xviiL 

Award,  in  Law,  is  the  final  adjudication,  by  an  arbi- 
trator, of  matters  referred  to  him  by  litig^ating  parties. 
Such  references  are  sometimes  made  by  the  parties 
themselves  spontaneously,  to  avoid  the  expense  aod 
delay  of  processes  in  courts  of  law ;  and  iometknea 
by  order  of  the  court  before  which  the  cause  is  pend- 
ing. In  the  former  case,  the  parties  usually  enter  into 
bonds  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator^  in 
the  latter,  an  order  or  rule  of  the  court  is  made, 
that  the  matter  in  issue  shall  stand  by  his  award.  Law 
as  well  as  facts  are  within  his  province.  If  in  the 
award  (which  is  in  writing  and  under  seal)  the  arbi- 
trator states  the  legal  grounds  on  which  he  has  de- 
cided, and  those  grounds  appear  to  the  court  to  be 
wrong,  the  award  will  be  set  aside.  But  if  he  merely 
makes  his  order  without  assigning  bis  reasons,  the 
award  must  be  abided  by,  though  he  may  hare  been 
mistaken  in  point  of  law.  The  courts  will  set  aside  an 
award,  if  the  arbitrator  can  be  shewn  to  have  made  it 
from  corrupt  motives. 

AWA'RE,  V,  "I  Ooth.  waryan  j  A.  S.  warian,  warr 
AwA^as,  adv»  fnian;  Dutch  waaren;  Oer.  woren, 
AwA^RN.  J  bewaren,    Wachter    considers  the 

primitive  meaning  to  be,  octilw  usurpare,  spectare,  «n- 
tueri, — Ah  oculo  corporis  trofu/erlur  ad  ociiiiim  ammi  ^i 
iuncgignificat,  quantun  poieitcomiderare,  curttre,  servare, 
ohiervare,  euitodlre,  cavere',  to  see,  to  observe,  to  fore- 
see, to  take  heed,  to  use  or  give  caution,  to  be  or  make 
cautious^  provident^  to  foretell. 

Whan  everich  of  them  had  a  staff 
Into  his  bond  nomin 
Gam^lyn  was  aware  tho 
He  forsaugfa  them  comln. 

The  Coh^s  Tale  ofGam^fyn,  in  Chahheri, 


A  oorotie  is  layd  vnto  an  old  sore,  not  to  heale  It,  but  to  sllne  it  AWARB^ 
vp,  aad  msike  the  disease  alyoe,  that  a  man  myght  feele  in  w!iflt         — 
leopardie  he  is,  and  how  nye  death  and  not  aware,  and  to  nuke  a   AWAY. 
way  vnto  the  healing  plaster.  v       "^      ^ 

The  WhoU  Worhs  of  William  Tyndall,  fol.  9.  c.  2.  ^ 

Argantes  nimbly  tnm'd  his  ready  steady 

And  ere  his  foe  was  wist  or  well  aware 
Against  his  side  he  droue  his  coursers  head. 
What  force  could  he  gainst  so  great  might  prepare  ? 
Fairfax,    TVmto,  bookvi. 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 

With  pearly  dew,  and  the  earth's  gloomy  shade 
Did  dim  the  brigfatnesse  of  the  welkin  round  ; 
Tliat  euery  Urd  and  beast  awarned  made 
To  skrowd  themseloes,  whiles  sleep  their  senses  did  invade. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  c.  10.  s.  46. 
He  that  speaks  iU  of  another  commonly  before  he  is  eware, 
mdces  himself  such  a  one  as  he  speaks  against;  for  if  he  had 
civility  or  breeding  he  would  forbear  snch  kmd  of  IsngiiBge. 

Selden's  Table  Talk. 
For  heav'nly  minds  from  such  distempen  foiile 
Are  ever  deer.    Whereof  bee  soon  awarsf 
Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calme. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  ir. 
A  man  may  through  bodily  indispositions  aad  fiuiHs  in  his  con- 
stitution, which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  correct,  be  subject  to 
starts  and  inadvertendesp  or  obnoxious  to  snares,  which  he  cannot 
be  aware  of,  Wollaston's  Religion  ^f  Nature, 

A  man  that  knows  himself  will  be  aware  of  his  remote  temp- 
tations. Mason  on  Self-Knowledge, 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  tadc 
They  never  undertook^  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
There  least  amosement  where  he  found  the  mosL 

Cowper*     Task, 

KWhfY,         'I      Goih.  ga-wagyan ;  K.^%.wagiani 
Awa'ywaro,  S  Ger.  weghen  j  Dutch  waeghen  j  Engl. 
vfogge,  to  move  j     Goth,  wegt  or  wigs  5    A.  S,  weg  or 
wag  I    Grer.  and  Dutch  weg-,    Engl,  way, 

Away  is  sometimes  the  imperative,  as  away  to  the 
field;  move,  remove,  begone.  Or  the  past  participle, 
as  he  is  away ;  i.  e.  he  is  moved,-  removed,  gone.  In 
the  Bible,  15S9,  I  cannot  awaye  with  your  new 
moones,  your  sabbathes,  and  solempne  dayes  *,  in  the 
Greneva,  is,  I  cannot  suffer  -,  by  Lowth,  I  cannot  endure 
I  cannot  away  with^  is,  I  cannot  move  with;  in  unison 
with. 

Nennyn  caste  ys  owne  swerd  anon  a  wey  wel  &yni 
And  nom  >et  swerd  to  hym,  yoi  so  noble  was  and  riche. 

it  Gloucester,  p.  49. 
On  the  D^ght  be  fled  mwaf,  >at  nonsold  him  ae. 

JLMmnne,  p,llS, 
fe  wyle  he  riep,  ]w  traytour  ^  wey  aweyward  nom 
StilleUche  hi  halues»  jMit  aeniiste  wher  heln  oom. 

JL  Okmeester,  p.  151. 
Give  thoa  to  Mm  diat  aidth  of  thee,  and  tnmc  thoa  not  awey 
fro  him  tiiat  wole  borowe  of  thee. 

WioUf,    Mdttkew,  diap.  r. 
Geue  to  him  that  adceth  the :  and  fi-0  hlffl  that  wolde  borowe, 
tume  not  thou  ammye.  Bible,  1539. 

This  Fhebns  gan  awaytvard  for  to  wrien. 

Chaucer,    The  Manciple's  TTmle,  T.  ii.  p.  273.    ' 

But  he  that  kynge  with  eyen  wrothe 
His  chere  aweiwarde  fro  me  caste 
And  fofihe  he  passed  at  thelaste. 

Gower,  Con,  Am,  lxx>k  L 

Make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  oonliDrm  tl^rself  to  andeigoft : 
if  it  be  long,  'tjs  lights  '^  gnevons,  it  cannot  lasts  '^  will  mm^ 
Burton*  s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy . 

Trinonrellini  had  a  patient  thai  woold  needs  make  mmsiy  with 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  banged,  and  could  n<^  be  penaadady 
for  duee  yean  together,  but  that  he  hsid  killed  a  man.       Jd, 
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for f  w  ttld0  mdiiVOMd  to  prtf 

For  life,  I  would  not  rfist  a  wish  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th'  offence  is  all  mjr  own. 

And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done,  * 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decrte. 

That,  if  not  esecutml  first  by  thee, 

Shall  on  my  penonbe  performed  by  mc. 

^wayt  ^th  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'tf,  l&e  a  man  to  die,  without  a  tear. 

Drfdeu,    Sigrismtula  and  CuUcardOf  t.  iii.  p.  14i» 
Farewell  thestog^t  if  jnrt  as  tfartres  the  pky 
The  silly  bard  grows  U^p  or  falls  ocosy. 

Pojte,    /nutations  of  Horace,  vol.  U.  book  ii.  p.  278. 
A  .fool  squanders  away  without  credit  o^  advantage  to  himself, 
more  than  a  man  of  sense  spends  with  both. 

Chetierfttld.    Letter  cbudv. 

^— — — —  And  if  a  mortal  man 
Offend  them  by  the  transgression  of  thefar  laws, 
libation,  Incense,  sacrifice,  and  prayer 
In  meekness  ofEer'd,  tarn  their  wrath  away, 

Cowper*s  lUady  book  iz. 

AWBURN,  in  the  east  riding,  county  of  York,  in 
the  parish  of  Fraysthorpe  ;  a  curacy,  of  the  certified 
▼alue  of  £Z.  13«.  ^.  Patron  Sir  George  Strickland^ 
Bart.    5  miles  S.  W.  from  Bridlington. 


Junius  derives  it  from  the 
Goth,  agis,  terrour.  Skinner 
from  the    Ger.  and  Dutch 
achten,   aatimare.      Perhaps 
>from  the  Goth,  agyan,  ogan, 
to  fear,  to  dread.    Sax.  oga, 
fear,  dread,  terror. 
To  fear  or  terrify^  tocause 
Jfear^  dread,  terror,  submis- 


AWE,  r. 

AwB,  n. 

A^w»riTi*, 

a'wbpully, 

AVbfulnsss, 

AVbi.bs8, 

AVbful-bybd, 

AWE^eOMMANDlMG, 
AWB-STBUCK. 

sion,  reverence.  ' 

>e  kyng  listoed  ^e  sawe,  at  fat  consail  wild  do, 
ft  banms  had  grete  moe^  whan  ^ei  wist  he  wild  so. 

A  JBrtmne,  p.  215. 
And  soon,  fra  she  the  sail  np  saw 
7%en  til  Macbeth  with  little  awe 
She  said,  <'Maebeth  look  up,  aadsee. 
Under  yon  sail  forsooth  is  he. 
The  thsae  of  Fifo  whom  thou  liast  soDghC" 

Andrew  of  Wyniown,  inEii$$,  Tol.  i. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  fehiwe 
He  wolde  tecben  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiebe  a  eas  of  the  archedekenes  curse. 

Chaucer.     The  Protogue,  t.  i.  p*  27. 
Ihere  is  one :  euen  the  Hyest,  the  maker  of  all  tfaynges,  the 
Almighty,  the  kyng,  of  power  (of  whom  men  ought  to  stande  greatly 
m  awe)  which  syttedi  ypon  his  trone,  beinge  a  God  of  dominion.    ^ 
fiibie  1539,  Syracky  chap.  i.  fo.  463. 
So  lookt  Rinaldo,  when  he  shooke  his  crest 
Before  those  wals,  each  Pagan  fearea  and  flies 
His  dteadfoll  sight,  or  trembling  staid  at  least : 
Sock  dvMd  his  mwJuU  risHge  on  them  cast, 
Sosocme  poorcdoucs  at  goahaukes  sight  agast    - 
Pair/ax.    Tatoo^  book  ill* 
To  Hie  higVat  earth  whilst  awful  Henry  gets. 

From  whence  strong  Harfleur  he  might  easiest  see. 
With  sprightly  words  he  thus  their  courage  whets. 

Drayton.     Battle  of  Agincourt, 
llibs  the  kind  mother  carefully  forecasts . 

(For  at  three  months  a  senitiny  was  held. 
And  seaichcrs  then  sent  erery  wheue  aboat^ 

Unt  in  flint  tietc  if  any  were  conceal'd, 
They  should  make  proof  and  straightly  bring  them  ool.) 

To  Fharaoh's  will  she  awfully  must  bow. 
And  therefore  haetens  to  abridge  these  foars. 
And  to  the  flood  determines  It  ahoald  go. 
Yet  eie  it  went  ake'U  dnevn  it  with  her  Cenn. 

Id,     MoeeMf  book  L 
The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  wss 

The  vannu^r^Aawletse  fight: 
So  that  the  Greekes  and  Troyans  all 
Misdoubt  their  dreadlesse  knight. 

IFamer     Albion's  England^  book  i. 


And  which  of  All  those  oppressive  acts  or  imposithins  did  he      AWE    ' 

ever  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  Parliament  hung         

ominously  over  him  ?  Milton.    Answer  to  Eihon  Hasilihe,      AWEARY. 

And  to  consummate  all. 


Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe  , 

About  her,  as  a  guard  Angelic  plac't. 

Id.    Paradise  Lost,  book  vilL    ' 
■       Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  airie  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Id.     book  vi. 

And  thou  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  then  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  scnilly  ador'd 
Heav'os  awful  Monarch  ?  Id,  book  iv. 

A  subject  bears  a  reverential  fear  to  his  prince,  from  the  sense 
of  his  majesty  and  grandeur :  and  thus,  much  more  tlie  majesty 
and  greatoeas  of  almighty  God,  excites  reverence  and  awfulness, 
tho'  there  were  no  other  ingredient  in  that  fear. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Contemplations,    - 
Presuming  on  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes,  ^ 
Already  he  devours  the  proniis'd  prize. 
He  cIiMms  the  bull  with  awUss  insolence ; 
And  having  seia'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. '' 

Dryden.  Virgilf  jEn  y.    *; 
love  and  obedience  to  her  Lord  site  bore. 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov'd  him  more. 
Not  aw'd  to  du^  by  superior  sway  ; 
But  taught  by  hia  indulgence  to  obey.     Id.  Sleonom, 
For  vice,  tho'  frontleas,  and  of  harden'd  face, 
b  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace. 

Id.     Hind  and  Panther, 
By  tracinff  Heaven  his  footstep  may  he  found :    / 
Behold !  how  awfully  He  walks  the  round  ! 
God  is  abroad,  and  wondrous  in  h'ls  ways. 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  their  fall  surreys. 

Id,    Brit,  Red,    ] 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe. 
And  stopid  at  the  wond'rous  things  he  saw 
Surpassing  common  faith ;  transgressing  nature's  law. 

Id,    Failei. 
I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
god  of  wit ;  tiiere  was  something  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing 
m  his  looks,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror. 

Sptciator,  No.  63. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-lune  ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe'commanding  face. 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace.  Gray's  Bard, 

Young  persons  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have 
pot  been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  are  commonly  struck 
with  an  awe  which  takes  away  the  free  use  of  their  faculties. 

*      Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful* 
His  firown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe^ 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favour  back  again,  and  clos'd  the  breach. 

Cowper,     Task, 

So  sayUig,  she  plaeM  the  armour  on  the  grobad^ 
Before  him,  and  the  whole  bright  treasure  rang.' 
Awe^ttrucky  the  myrmidons  all  tum'd  away 
Theur  dazzled  eyes,  and,  tnembling,  fled  the  place. 

Id.    Iliad,  book  XIX. 
Theie  is  rm  rarely  the  awfuUuu  of  graoriewr,  aiMi  ^lot  vtvf 
often  the  aplcndoor  of  elegance.         Johnson's  Life  qfAdditon. 

God  hath  warned  us  that  the  enquiry  into  every  man's  condual 
will  be  public.  Christ  himself  th^  judge ;  the  whole  race  of  man^ 
and  the  whole  angelic  hostt,  spectaton  of  the  awful  scene. 

Horsley's  Sermons*    < 

It  Is  held 

By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanction'd  sure 

By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 

And  prMUM  of  a  God*  Comper^  Task* 

AWEARY.    On  weary,  see  Weary. 

Saf.  Go  thy  waies,  I  begin  to  he  awearie  of  tliee,  and  I  tell 
thea  fo  befoft ;  hacanw  I  wonld  not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy 
waies,  let  my  horses  be  wel  look'd  to,  without  any  trickes. 

Shakespeare.     AlTs  Well,  fo.  252,  c.  1. 
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A  WH 


A  WI* 


^'Awaped,  past  part,  confounded, 
to   be  amazed  or  astonished. 


AWEARY.  For  thou  hait  lost  thf  princely  prinledge» 

—  With  vile  participation.    Not  an  eye 

AWHIT.  But  is  awearie  of  thy  oomuMn  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 
Shakespeare,    Henry  IV,  Fourth  P»t,  fo«63,  C.  1. 

AWHAPED.  A.S. 
stupified."    Tyrwhit. 

From  A.  S.  wqfian. 
Skinner. 

And  whan  that  Thisbe  had  espied  that 
She  rist  her  Tp,  with  a  ful  drery  hart 
And  in  a  caue,  with  dredful  foot  she  start. 
For  by  the  rooone  she  saw  it  wcl  withaU 
And  as  she  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall 
And  toke  none  hede,  as  sore  »he  was  awhaped 
And  eke  so  glad  that  she  was  escaped. 

Chaucer,  fo.  201,  of  Thitbie  of  Bahiton. 

Alisaundre  was  sore  awaped, 
That  he  was  so  ascaped. 

Kynff  AlUttundre,  in  Webber,  y.  I. 

It  was  to  weet,  a  wild  and  salvage  man  ; 
Yet  was  no  man,  but  onely  like  in  shape. 
And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span. 
All  over-growne  with  haire,  that  could  awkape 
An  hardy  hart« 

Speneer,    Fairie  Queene,  book  iv.  c.  7.  s.  5. 

AWHEELS,  on  wheels,  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

And  will  they  not  cry  then  the  world  runs  awheeU, 

Ben  Jonson.    Masques ,  fo.  18. 

AWHILE,  a  time.  A.S.  hwUe,  (for  hwlol)  a  tum^ 
walk  a  while  ;  take  a  turn,    Tooke.    See  While. 

^  ^s  Vortiger  hadde  ]»at  folk  al  in  jrs  bond. 
He  seyde,  he  moste  wende  awyte  out  of  ^is  lond^ 
To  purchace  more  treaour  ye  kyng  for  to  spene. 
For  he  nadde  no^t  y  nowjs  ys  knyjtes  to  sustene. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  108. 

Althongh  mirth  a  while  be  taried,  it  shall  come  at  such  ceason, 
that  thy  thought  shall  ben  ioyed. 

Chaucer,     J'est.  of  Loue,  hock  n,fo,30S,c,2» 

But  in  dcceite  if  that  thdu  fcigneste, 
And  thervpon  thy  luste  atteynestc. 
That  thou  haste  wotanc  with  thy  wUe, 
Though  it  the  like  for  a  while, 
Hiou  shalte  it  afterwarde  repente. 

Gower.  Con,  Am,  bookL 

And  when  in  secrecte  so,  be  whispered  had  a  while, 

fie  raisde  his  head  with  cheerefull  looke,  his  sorrowes  to  beguile  i 

And  with  the  rest  he  prayde,  to  God  in  heauen  on  hie 

Which  ended  thus.  Thou  onely  Lord,  canst  helpe  in  miserie. 

Gascoigne. 

Sir  Amyas  Pauwiet,  when  he  saw  too  much  haste  made  in  any 
matter,  was  wont  to  say,  stay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
sooner.  Bacon,    Apophthegms. 

Thus  having  sud,  th' embassadors  amaz*d 
Stood  mute  awhile,  and  on  each  other  gaz'd. 

Jhyden,    Virgil,  ASn,  11. 

They  laagnish  awhile  under  the  pains  of  mortality,  and  are  cut 
ofPin  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  while  many  begin,  and  finbh  their 
journey  almost  at  the  same  time,  Ollpin,  Sermons, 

AWHIT.  A  whit,  or  o  whit.  A.  S.  Bwit,  See 
Whit. 

He  that  hath  not  (suche  a  one  is  he  that  hydeth  his  treasure, 
and  kepetii  it  to  him  selfe)  t|ie  same  shal  not  al  onely  be  neuer 
a  whyt  the  richer  therfore,  but  also  that  thing  wfaiche  he  thought 
be  had  for  his  owne  use,  and  no  mans  els,  shall  be  quyte  taken 
firomhim.  UdalL  Marie,  cap.  4. 

lliese  Ikire  ezceede  the  haggarde  hmuke 

that  stoppeth  to  no  stale  : 
Nor  force&  on  the  lure  awhit, 

but  mounts  with  eu'ry  gale  ? 

Turbertfille,    Spitapkei,  &c  p.  590. 


AWK,  1     Of  unsettled  etymologf.    Jiwk, 

AVkly,  I  which '  is  not  uncommon  in  our 

AVkward,  >own  old  writers,  is  perhaps  formed 

AVkwardlt,     I  from  the  Dutch  aver-recht,  contra^ 

AVkwardness. J  nt<«  recto;    prater  rectum;  thus, 

averrecht,  aurrecht,  aurcht,  aurc,  auk  or  awk.   The  term 

ination  ward,  from  keered  the  past  part,  of  keeren,  A.S. 

cyrran,  to  turn,  awk-keered,  awk-kerd,  tuokard,  after- 

wak^s    awkward.    The  old  Scotch  write  acquart :  and 

thus  it  originally  would  signify 

Turned  out  of  the  straight  Hne  ;  perverted  or  per* 
verse,  indirect,  clumsy,  inelegant. 

They  with  aukewarde  iudgcmfite,  put  y*  chiefe  poynt  of  godllnes 
in  outward  thynges,  as  in  choyse  of  meates,  and  neglecte  those 
thynges  that  be  of  the  soule.  Udall,  Mathew,  cap.  v. 

0  blinde  guydes,  whtche  beinge  of  an  aukwarde  religion,  do 
streyne  out  A  gnat,  and  swalowe  rp  a  camell,  superstidoBse  in  a 
litil  thing,  and  negligent  in  a  greate  thinge. 

Id,  lb,  cap.  zziii,  fo.  90. 

These  trifles  wil  proue  earnest  things 

And  seriouse  in  the  ende. 
\Vhen  al  the  worlde  shsl  them  deryde 
And  greuously  them  grudge, 
/  And  when  al  shal  withe  awckwmrde  doume 

And  siiuster  them  judge. 

Drant.  Horace,  Arte  of  Poetrye* 

iliat  which  we  in  Greeke  call  opCtrrcpor,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
auke  or  left  hand,  they  say  in  Latine  sinistrum ; 

Holland,    Plutarch*  s  Morals, 
So  ignorant  and  untaught  persons  many  Umeswhen  fortune 
presenteth  herself  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  receive  Iter  aukly. 

Id,  TranquHUtyofMind, 

1  knew  a  camel  passeth  in  the  Latine  prorerb  either  for  gibbous 
and  distorted,  or  for  one  tliat  undiertaketh  a  thing  awhely  or  on- 
geenly  (**  camelus  saltaf*), 

Fuller^s  Worthies,   Cambridgeshire, 

li  I  had  not  known  you  casuslly,  by  your  shambling  gate,  and 
a  certain  reverend  auhwardness,  that  u  natural  to  all  your  func- 
tion, here  you  had  been  ezpos'd  to  the  laughter  of  your  own 
serrants.  Dry  den,    Don  Sebastian, 

One  only  hag  remun'd  :  But  fowler  fiu- 
Hian  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are  s 
Against  a  wither'd  oak  she  lean'd  her  weight, 
Prop'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright, 
And  drop'd  an  awkard  court'sy  to  the  luiight. 

Id,  Fables.  , 
Remote  objects,  tho  sometimes  awkward,  do  not  always  strike 
the  eye  with  their  awkwardness,         Gilpin,   Tour  to  the  Lakes, 

Awkwardness  is  a  more  real  disadrantage  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always  lessens 
dignity.  Chesterfield,  Masims. 

Half  the  beauty  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  eanness  of  its  intro- 
duction.    Bring  in  your  story  awkwardly  ;  and  it  offends. 

Gilpin,   Tour  to  the  LakeS^ 

lliough  you  are  not  to  be  A  military  man,  yet  these  military 
matters  are  so  frequently  the  subjects  of  conversation,  that  yon 
will  look  very  awkwardly  if  you  are  ignorant  of  them. 

Chesterfield,    Letter  clzziF. 

AWL,  Ger.  ahl,  tabula;  A.  S.  aele,  ale ;  Dutch  eh,  elten  ; 
Gall.  aUsne ;  It.  lesina  ;  Swed.  syl.  Wachter,  who  thinks 
the  Swedish  syl,  from  gy,  to  sew,  is  the  root.  In  R. 
of  Gloucester  aules,  is  used  for  a  weapon  of  war.  In 
Junius  we  find  an  opinion,  that  this  word  has  the 
same  origin,  with  eel,  and  was  so  called,  because  it 
can  introduce  and  insinuate  itself  like  an  eel, 

HtsoM/e  and  liogell  hi  a  thong 

His  tar-l>oze  on  his  broad  belt  hong, 

Hia  breech  of  ooyntrie  blewe, 

Drayton,  Dowsabell, 
Thou  art  a  cobler,  ait  thou  ? 
Truly,  shr,  all  that  I  live  by,  is  with  the  awte, 

Shakespeare.  JuUms  Cmssar,  foU  109. 
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It  ms  ffaenStf  reported,  that  tlie  pnject  was  for  Bome  tine 
aimiearful>  anl  that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awie  longer  thaa 
he  waa  inmof^  to  confen.  Joknnn.  Life  of  Savage. 

AWLISCOMBE,  in  the  county  of  Devop,  a  dis- 
charge vicarage^  valued  in  the  King*8  books  at 
jei2.  10#.  Patron,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1 811,  471. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  2s.  lO^d.  in  the  pound, 
4^875.65.    Two  miles  W.  from  Honiton. 

AWME  or  AuM£,  a  Dutch  measure  of  capacity,  for 
liquids,  containing  eight  steckans  or  twenty  t^er^e«  or 
terteeb,  answering  to  an  English  tierce  ;  one  sixth  of 
a  French,  and  one  seventh  of  an  English  ton. 
V   Rhenish  wines  are  commonly  imported  in  awmes. 

Bat  rith  I  had  hem  holly  in  min  hand. 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hhr  lond» 
What  ahold  1  taken  ILepe  hem  for  to  plese. 
But  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  eae  ? 
I  set  hem  so  a-werke  by  my  fay, 
Tliat  many  a  night  they  songen  wala  wa. 
Chaucer,     The  Wif  gf  Bathe' m  Prologue,  v.  i.  p.  235. 
Who  ahoolde  bee  the  makera  of  anye  maner  doth,  if  there 
ladled  men  of  snbetamice  to  set  aildry  aortea  a  woorhe. 

Sir  Thomuis  Morels  Wbrhee,  (o,  I20&  C.  1.   - 
He  first  suborns  a  villain  that  embrac'd 
The  nobler  name  of  March-bom  Mortimer, 
Which,  in  the  title  of  the  house  of  York, 
Might  set  the  monstrous  multitude  aworh» 

Drayton.    Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret* 
Long  they  thus  trauailed,  yet  nener  met, 
Adrentore,  which  might  them  aworhing  set ; 

Spenser.    Mother  HuhbardPs  Tale, 
If  she  be  apt  and  cunning — I  could  tempt  now 
This  fool,  but  he  will  be  so  long  a  worhing  ! 
Then  he's  my  husband's  son — ^the  fitter  to 
Supply  his  wants ;  1  have  the  way  already, 
I'll  try  if  it  will  take.^Whea  were  you  with 
Your  mistress,  fair  Cleora  ? 
Massinger.  The  Bondman. 

AWKE,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  the  parish 
of  Awre,  a  vicarage  with  Poulton,  valued  in  the 
Eing's  books  at  ^10.  5».  Patrons,  the  Company  of 
Haberdashers,  London.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Population,  in  1801,  175.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  3«.  Sd.,  £  165.  0$.  8d.  Two  and  a  half  miles, 
E.  firoin  Blackency. 

AWREKE,  A.S.  awrecan;  Goth,  wrekan;  A.S.  wrican, 
to  wreak,  to  persecute,  to  take  vengeance. 
jbe  kyng  of  France  aftur  folc  wide  aboute  sende. 
To  a  wrehe  hym  of  ]«  lu>er  men,  ]yat  ys  frend  so  schende. 

R.  Gioucester,  p.  36'. 
Ulan  AMne  Prudence,  whan  that  ahe  saw  how  that  hire  hosbonde 
shope  him  for  to  mwrehe  him  on  his  foos,  and  to  beginhe  werre, 
she  in  fill  humble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  aayde  him  these 
wordea.  Chaucer.    The  Taie  ofMeiibeus,  v.  ii.  p.  79. 

AWRY',  the  past  participle  awryihed,  awrythd  of  the 
verb  wry  than,  to  wnthe.     Tooke,  i.  471. 
Writhed,  crooked,  bended,  distorted,  askance. 
I  sawe  Enuy  in  that  painting 
Had  a  wonderfull  loking 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie 
Or  ouerthwart,  aU  baggingly 
And  she  had  a  foule  vsage 
She  might  Ipoke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  women,  forth  right  plaine. 

Chaucer,    Bom.  of  the  Bose,  fo.  117.  C.  iv. 
To  rule  the  heat  of  youth  and  bardie  rage. 
Which,  somewhat  haue  misled  this  knight  awrie. 

In  eqnaU  Kallaiice  ponder  then  and  gage 
Your  hopes  for  diatant,  with  your  perila  nie. 

Fairfax.     Tasso,  book  z.  p.  187. 
For  Borrowcs  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tearaa, 
Dinides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  objects, 


Like  peispecflnes,  which  rightly  gax'd  upon,  AWRY* 

Shew  nothing  but  confiision,  ey'd  awry  — 

Distinguish  forme  :  so  your  aweet  maiesUe,  AX*  • 

Looking  awry  vpon  your  lord's  departure,  BRIDGE* 
Finde  ahapes  of  greefe,  more  then  himselfe,  to  w^e.'^ 
Shahespeare.  King  Bichard  IJ,  fo.  30. 

What  marvel  is  it,  if  that  which  moved  the  unjust  judge  to  do 
right,  against  the  bent  of  hu  will,  be  able  to  draw  the  weak 
sinner  awry.  Bp,  Uaii.   Temptations  BepeUed. 

Ant.  In  every  peevish  mood  she  will  upbndd 
Hie  life  she  gave :  if,  I  but  look  awry. 
She  cries,  I'll  tell  my  brother. 

Dry  den.  AU  for  Love. 
On  these  considerations  I  have  shun'd  hemysticks  :   not  beings 
willing  to  imitate  Virgil  to  a  fiiult ;  like  Alexander's  courtiers,  who 
affect^  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  because  he  cou'd  not  help  it. 

Id.  Ded,  to  the  Mneis. 
With  a  collar  round  her  neck,  the  prettv  wild  thing  ia  taught  a 
fontastical  grarity  of  behavioar,  and  forced  to  a  particular  way  of 
holding  her  head,  heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her  body  ; 
and  all  this  under  pain  of  never  baring  a  husband,  if  she  steps, 
looks,  or  moves  awry.  Spectator,  No.  66. 

He  may  in  some  points,  be  in  error — ^he  may  in  many  points 
punue  the  way,  which  we  may  not  think  best,  yet  if  he  be  a  piOua 
and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be  much  awry. 

Gilpin.   Sermons,    • 

AX,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  entering  Devonshire,  passes  by  Axminster^ 
and  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Axmouth. 

Ax,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  Wokey^hole, 
near  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  and  after  pass-> 
ing  Axbridge  fells  into  the  Bristol  Channel  about 
eight  miles  lower  down. 

j^YNG,}^^'^®^^"^'    See  Ask. 

But  Robm  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save  $ 
Axe  not  why  :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  teUen  goddes  privetee. 

Chaucer.    The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  140. 

And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 

That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 

Ne  maken  wcrre  upon  me  night  ne  day 

But  ben  my  Irendes  in  alle  that  ye  may. 

I  you  foryeve  this  trespas  every  del. 

And  they  him  sware  his  axing  (hjr  and  wel. 

And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid, 

And  he  hem  granted  grace. 

Id.     The  Knightes  Tale,  r.  \  p.  73. 

AXE,  see  Addtce. 

We  set  the  axe  to  thy  vsnrping  roote : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hk  oursduea, 
'  Yet  know  thou,  since  we  haue  begun  to  strike. 
We'll  neuer  leaue,  tiU  we  haue  hewne  thee  downe, 

Shahespeare.    Third  part  K.  Hen.  VI,  fo.  155, 

To  the  ground  they  cast, 
All  cast  their  leafy  wands,  while,  ruthless,  he 
Spar'd  not  to  smite  them  with  hu  murd'roua  axe. 

Cow  per.  Iliad,  hook  rL 

AXBRIDGE,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a  dis- 
chained  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
^n.  4s.  4ld.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, in  1811,  835.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  ^259. 
23  miles  N.  W*.  from  Somerton  ;  131  W.  from  London. 
Market  on  Saturday.  This  town  was  anciently  a 
borough,  by  prescription,  and  sent  members  to  par- 
liament during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  EdwardSj 
after  which  it  was  excused  at  its  own  desire.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk, 
ten  aldermen,  and  22  burgesses,  out  of  whom  a  sheriff, 
seijeant-at-mace,  and  constables  are  chosen.  Knit 
hose  is  the  only  manufiu:tory.  The  kings  of  England 
formerly  had  a  hunting  chase  here. 
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AX-         AXHOLME  ISLE;  in  the  west  divMiotf  of   the 

HOLME  wapentake  of  Manley,  Parts  of  Undsey^  county  of 

ISU.     Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Trent, 

AXIOM.   ^^  ^c  north  aiid  west  by  the  river  Dun,  and  on  the 

*  >  south,  by  the  river  Idle.      It  is.  about  20  miles  in 

9ircumfeFence,  and  contains  37f800  acres.    In  it  are 

comprised  the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle, 

Epworlh,  Haxey  Luddington,  and  Owston,  with  their 

respective  hamlets.    Flax  in  abundance  grows  here. 

AXIM,  a  district  in  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coast,  form- 
ing part  of  the  country  of  Ahanta,  between  capes 
Apbllonia  and  Tres  Puntas,  distant  from  the  former, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Anco'bra,  ten 
leagues.  The  Portuguese  founded  the  settlement,  but 
they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch  in  1642,  who 
still  possess  in  it  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Antony,  situated 
on  a  high  rock  and  inaccessible  from  the  sea.  The 
climate  b  so  moist  that  a  native  proverb  states  that  it 
rains  eleven  months  and  twenty-nine  days  in  Axim } 
nevertheless  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  maize.  Oa  the  coast  are  many, 
populous  villages,  and  the  natives  in  general  are 
wealthy,  from  the  traffic  in  gold.  The  capital,  Axim 
or  Achombene,  stands  under  the  Dutch  fort,  and  is 
akreened  by  a  thick  wood;  the  river  Axim  runa 
through  it. 

AXINITE,  in  MvtercOogff,  a  crystallized  substance, 
faond  principally  in  Dauphiny,  in  France,  and  latteriy 
in  Cornwall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Just.  The 
colours  are  generally  a  light  violet  brown.  Ita  name 
is  derived  from  the  general  form  of  the  crystals, 
whose  edges  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  edge  of  an 
axe.     See  Miner aloot. 

AXINOMACY,  (flf<Vv,  an  axe,  and  pxLvrLa,  divi- 
nation) in  this  mode  of  divination  an  axe  was  exactly 
poised  on  an  upright  stake,  and  the  names  of  suspected 
persons  being  pronounced,  it  was  supposed  to  point 
out  the  guilty  by  its  motion. 

A'XIOM,         1     h^iicfka,  from  c?fw»,  worthy,  de- 

AxioMA^TiGAL.  J  serviug.  u{iwfui,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  quidquid  enunUetur,  omm$  emmdatio,  omne 
pranuncialum.  By  the  Aristotelians,  omfte  enundaium 
qitod  ex  se  intelligitur. 

But  the  poem  itself,  to  me,  discovers,  in  the  vetj  first  line  oT  it, 
a  peat  air  of  that  solid  axiomatical  vein,  which  is  observable  in 
other  production%,of  Ralegh's  muse. 

Oidyt.    Life  of  Sir  Waiter  Ralegh. 

There  are  a  sort  of  proportions,  which  and«r  the  name  of 
ma^Sais  and  asiomu  have  passed  for  principles  of  science. 

Locke  o»  the  Human  Underttanding. 
Thus  ottt-lawB  open  viilany  mainrain  ; 
They  steal  not,  but  in  squadnins  scoor  the  plain : 
And,  if  their  pow'r  the  passengers  subdue ; 
The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the  few. 
Such  impious  axiomu  fooDshly  they  show. 

Dryden.  Medai. 

'  NoHnng  more  common  than  to  hear  people  assert,  that  snch  a 
lUng  folh>ws  from  suck  a  thing;  when  it  doth  not  follow  :  Le. 
when  sach  ■  conteqnenoe  is  lounded  in  no  ^un^m^  no  theofiem,  no 
tmth  that  we  know  of .  WolUutem,    Beligi^m  of  Naimre. 

General  ideas  or  notions,  such  as  the  mind  frames  by  its  innate 
powers,  such  as  are  said  to  be  archetypes,  aud  to  refer  to  nothing 
besides  themselres,  may  seem  to  be  materials  of  axiomatical, 
adentiftcal,  and,  in  a  word,  of  absolute  real  knowledge. 

Boiing^oke,    Eeemy  on  Humum  Knomledge, 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken,  cannot  be 
wonderftil,  either  to  othen  or  himself,  if  it  he  eonridered  that  hi 
Uaaitthereianosyilem,  Boprindpai  sad  axiommHcmi  twnfc  ttat 
artistes  subordinate  poskkms. 

Johnson,    Preface  to  SMketpeare* 


A^'xx.s,  I     Lot.o^;  Gr.olfsM^,  abeiffUPi  Le»   .-TJL^ 

A^xi.ED,         Cachrctmagendo,    Minshew*.  sttSt 

•    A^XLE^aEE  J  t.  i 

The  line,  that  we  deniae  firom  thone  to  thother  SO9 
As  axell  is  ;  ■  upon  which  the  heaTcns  abont  do  {^^ 

Wyait. 

But  marke  me  well  also,  tiiese  mouioges  of  Hiese  senen^ 
Be  not  aboae  the  aseltree  of  the  first  mouing  keanea.     14* 

Whe  y  chariott  was  on  the  drawe^bridge,  betwepe  bodi  y 
gates,  the  chariottmaster  gaue  the  porter  money,  and  for  the 
nones,  let  one  pece  fall  to  the  grounde,  and  while  tile  pqrter 
stoped  to  take  it  rp,  the  waggoner  with  his  dagger  stroke  him  in 
at  kis  throte  ;  so  that  he  ciyed  fbr  no  healpe,  and  the  ii.  greate 
lubbers  slewe  the  ottier  porters,  and  with  their  aiet  cut|e*the 
axeltree  of  the  wagtee,  so  that  the  dnvwe-hridge  could  not  be 
shortely  drawen  vp.  HalL    Henry  the  VltJL 

At  both  ends  of  the  axeltree  wHhont  the  aaTe  there  were  two 
such  like  hookes  ftstned  and  bended  dtrera  wayes . 

HoUoHd.    LUff. 

»■  And  Hebe,  ahe  proceeds 

T*  addresse  her  chariot,  faiataatiyy  aha  grass  it  either  wheele, 
Beam'd  with  eight  spokea  of  sounding  bcasse,  the  axle^tveewn 
Steele.  Chapnum.    Hiad  y* 

Bright  Hebe  waits  $  by  Hebe,  ever  you9g»- 
The  wfa&rling  wheels  are  to  the  chanot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brasse ;  the  polished  axle  steel. 

Pojte* 


Hid. 


Hebe'to  the  chariot  roU'd 


The  ^raaen  wheels,  and  joia'd  them  to  the  smootii ' 
Bright  «ri^.  Cowper,    Ibid, 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  ereiy  ti««nty-fiiar 
hours,  whilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  i»a  year«  we  may  conoeiTO 
by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green ;  in  whica  not  only 
the  centre  of  tiie  bowl  hath  a  progressive  motion  on  tiie  green,  but 
the  bowl  in  its  going  forward  from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another, 
turns  roundabout  its  own  axie. 

Locke  on  the  Hitman  UndereUmding* 

That  the  dramal  rotation  of  the  earth  ahoot  her  «rj#  sboidd  be 
inverted  is  a  phmomenoa  that  has  never  been  known  ta' 
happen.  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nai^re» 

Inferior  ministers,  for  Man  repair 
His  broken  axeUreee,  and  blunted  war. 

Dryden,  Virgil,  JEn.  riiL 

Axoao.    For  I  have  dreamt  all  night  of  horrid  stanghtecs. 
Of  tramj^ing  horses,  and  of  chariot  wheels 
Wading  in  blood  up  to  their  axc/-trees. 

Id,    Troilui  and  CresMida, 

And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far, 
In  Meriin's  agtig'-axled  ear 9 
To  lier  green  isle's  enamell'd  iSeep, 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 

T.fFxrton,    The  Onofe  of  King  ^rikmr. 

Axis,  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  any  body 
round  which  it  revolves.  For  the  different  applica- 
tions of  the  word  axis,  see  the  separate  treatises  on  the 
sciences  in  which  it  is  used. 

AXMINSTER,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a  rectory 
and  vicarage.  The  rectory  is  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  s£40.  6s.  6d.  :  the  'vicarage  at  s£44.  6s,  8d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Papulation  in  1811, 
2387.  Poor's  rates  in  1903,  at  6«.7jd.  ^llor.ll<.2j<i. 
«6t  miles  E.  from  Exeter,  147  W.  from  London.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  The  petty  sessions  are  holden 
here.  King  ^thelstan  founided  a  minster  here,  for 
seven  priests  to  pray  for  the  souk  of  those  wIk>  were 
slain  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Danes  at 
BremaldowD,  in  its  neighbourhood* 
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AT*  TAXMOUTH,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a  vicarage, 
yfOSna.  tBlued  in  the  King's  books  at  sSK.  19«.  2d.  Popula- 
tion in  Idll,  466.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  ^406. 17«.  Bd., 
f  at  Ss.  9d,  i^  miks  S.  by  £.  from  Colyton. 
I*  AXUM,  {A»dma,  Axdmv), ^roptAy  if todm,(comipted 
fcy  the  Fortuguese  into  Caanme  and  C^wiite),  in  Abys- 
ainia,  the  capital  of  a  powerfol  state  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  5  stSl  retaining  monuments  of  its  former 
splendour.  Caverns  excavated  in  one  of  the  neigh« 
bovtug  hills ;  an  ancient  throne  of  granite,  and  two 
tows  of  obelisks,  one  of  which  struck  Mr.  Salt  as  the 
Biiost  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen,  are  among  the  re- 
maiils  which  still  render  this  a  place  of  considerable 
iateiest.  But  pei^aps  the  most  carious  of  all,  is  a 
long  Greek  inscription,  which  records  the  victories  of 
oofe  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  extent  of  their  empire. 
Framentius,  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia,  was  the  first 
Inshop  of  Aksilun,  and  many  churches  had  been  exca* 
¥aled  £nom  the  surrounding  mountains  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  earned  on  a  considerable  trade 
mUh  India  and  Arabia,  through  the  port  of  Adulis. 
it  is  the  place  where  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are 
crowned.  Mr.  Salt  found  it  to  be  in  lat.  14''  6^  S6''  N. 
Its  present  population  is  about  SOOO ;  they  wear 
ooaorse  woollen  cloths,  and  the  monks  prepare  the 
beat  parchment  in  all  Abyssinia.  (Lord  Valentia's 
TmvOs  ;  Salt's  ditto.) 

AXYRIS,  in  B<f$aHy,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
JfoRoseia,  order  Triandria,  Generic  character  :  male. 
Calyx,  three  partite.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx, 
five  leaved.    Corolla  none  ;  styles  two.     Seed  one. 

A  Siberian  genus. 

AY,  udt.    Sax.  eder.  Tyrwhit.    Goth,  an  aiva,  6« 
m  mtemum,  withouten  eende  5  for  ever. 

A  kyng  l^ftt  tftriues  with  hise,  he  maf  not  wde  spede. 
Whore  to  he  vestis  or  rioes  he  lynes  ay  hi  drede. 

iZ.  Snmne,  p.  293. 
Malcnimc,  ^e  Soottes  kfngj  >erwith  hud  envie, 
Ijat  GoMfttrick  of  suUk  ^ing  bare  his  state  so  hie, 
Dight  him  to  Combirland^  destroied  about  mywhare,  \ 
Ukon  he  douh  at  hand,  ]Msr  godes  away  hafe. 

/if.  p.  78. 
Of  port  benigne,  and  wonder  glad  of  chere 
HaniJig  enerraore  ber  trew  adnertence 
Alwaj  to  veaflon,  lo  that  her  desire 
Is  bndeled  aie,  by  wit  and  prooidence 
Thereto  of  witte,  and  of  hie  prudence 
She  is  the  welle,  <u>  deuoid  of  pride 
That  vnto  yeitue,  her  seluen  is  the  gide 
Tk€  FUmre  0/  Curiesie,  bf  John  lAdgutey  p.  249,  C.  2. 

Fov  ttiSike  blood,  whiche  shnld  hane  ease. 
To  regne  Hnonge  the  mmste  7«nes 
Isdrie  of  thilke  Ynkindely  peines. 
Through  whiche  ennie  is  fired  me, 

Gowetm  Con,  Am,  book  iL 


->  Fain  Hermia  question  your  desires. 


■    "  i-MiB  aenoML  quesnon  yo\a  nesires. 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  weU  your  blood, 
Wheflier  (if  you  yeeld  not  to  your  fathers  dioice) 
You  can  endure  the  liuery  of  a  Nunne, 
Fbr  ^w  to  he  in  shady  cloister  »ew'd, 
To  line  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 

SAaiqfeare.  Midtmmmer  ^ighfs  Dreamt,  16. 145* 

And  jolii  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qidet, 
Span  Fast,  tlMt  oft  withgpdi  doth  diet» 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Ay  round  slraut  Joye's  sltar  mng. 

MUion,    n  Pemeroio, 

And  much,  and  oft,  he  waro'd  him  to  eschew 
Falseliood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right; 
By  pleasure  nnseduc'd;  unaw'd  by  lawless  might. 

Btuttie.  MUatrtU 


r.  /^® 


Again. 


*  AYCLIFFE,  GREAT,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
^S9j0,  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Acca.  Population  in  1811, 
1 129.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  ^04. 1».  3^'d.,  at  2«.  J^d. 
six  miles  N.  from  Darlington.  This  village  is  of 
^reat  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the  possea- 
sions  of  the  see  of  Lindisfarne.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  a  synod  was  held  here  a.d.  785, 
and  another  in  789. 

AYE,  Tooke  thinks  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb  of 
northern  extraction  ;  and  means, — have  it,  possess  it, 
enjoy  it.  In  Swedish,  German,  and  Dutch,  it  is  Ja; 
Goth,  ya,  ovja;  A.S.  gea,ja: 

Glou.  The  tricke  of  that  yoyce,  I  do  weU  remember; 

Is't  not  the  King  > 
Lear.  /,  every  inch  a  king. 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 

Shmkapeate,    Lear^  fo..203. 

Lbar.  They  fiatter'd  nee  like  a  dogge,  and  told  mee  T  had  the 
irfaite  hayras  in  my  beard,  ere  the  Macke  ones  were  there.  To 
say  /and  iw,  to  enery  thing  that  Isaid :  /and  no  too  was  no  good 
diuinity.  Id,,    Ibid* 

Somedmes  m  mntnal  sly  disguise. 
Let  ayes  seem  noSy  9nauot  seem  aye*; 
Ayes  be  in  courts  dentals  meant. 
And  not  in  bishops  give  consent. 

Thus  aye  proposed,— and,  for  reply. 

No  for  the  first  time,  answered  aye. 

They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses. 

And  fight  e'er  since  for  pay,  like  Swisses. 

Oay,    Aye  and  No,    A  Table, 

AY'EN, 

Ay'enst. 

AYENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  clasa 
Pentandria  ;  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  : 
petals  five,  connected  in  a  star-like  form.  Nectary 
urceolate,  covering  the  pistil,  staminife'rous.  Capsule 
five-celled. 

A  tropical  genus  of  the  new  world. 

AYLESBEARE,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
^16.  2s.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher. 
Population  in  1811,  747.  Poor's  rates  in  1803, 
^402.  12*.  at  48.  lOd.  4}  miles  W.S.W.  from  Ottery 
St.  Mary. 

AYLESBURY,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at 
5^4.  18s.  id.  Patron,  the  Prebendary  thereof,  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
The  prebend  is  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  s£S6. 
Patron,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population  in  1811, 
3447.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  si2606,  lOs.  8jd.,  at 
7s.  lid.  18|  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Buckingham,  and 
SSJ  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  Thisl  town  sends  twp 
members  to  Parliament.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1554  5  but  by  neglect  the  Corporation 
was  dissolved.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  three  hun^ 
dreds  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  assizes  in  the  Lent  Cir- 
cuit, are  holden  here.  Here  is  an  endowed  Gram- 
mar school. 

Aylesbury,  the  .£glesbury  of  the  Saxons,  was  & 
strong  British  town,  vtrhich  maintained  its  indepenr 
dence.  till  the  year  57I,  when  it  was  reduced  by 
Cuthwolf,  brother  to  Cealwin,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons.  In  th^  seventh  century,  it  was  famous  09 
the  burial-place  of  St.  Osyth,  whose  remains  worked 
many  miracles.  A  religious  house  was  in  consequence 
dedicated  to  her  on  the  spot  on  which  the  parsonage 
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now  is  built.  The  vale  in  which  the  town  staAds  is 
rich  and  extensive.  Drayton  has  thus  commemorated 
it  :— 


Aylesbury's  a  rale  that  wallowetk  in  Her  wealtb, 

And,  by  her  wholesome  air,  continually  in  health. 

Is  lusty,  firm,  and  fat ;  and  holds  her  youthful  strength. 

The  church  was  made  prebendal  to  Lincoln^  by 
William  the  Conqueror. 

*  AYLESBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  curacy 
(not  in  charge),  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ^10, 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Population  in 
1811,  110.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  «6*103.,  at  «*.  4  mUes 
W.  from  Great  Grimsby. 

AYLESFORD,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  vicarage 
valued  in  the  King  s  books  at  ^10.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester.  Church  dedicated  to 
St. Peter.  Population  in  1811,  875.  Poors  rates  in 
1803,  ^1069.  6s.,  at  6*.  3^  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Maidstone,  and  33|  E.S.E.  from  London. 

Aylesford  is  the  -^gelesford  of  the  Saxons,  and 
Elesford  of  Domesday  Book.  The  first  Carmelite 
priory  in  England  was  erected  here  in  1240,  by  Lord 
Grey,  of  Condour,  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade. 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  the  celebrated  eastern  traveller,  and 
author  of  the  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  buried 
in  the  church  qf  Aylesford ;  the  Priory  having  been  the 
seat  of  his  family.  The  conventual  buildings  are  yet 
standing  in  good  preservation.  Aylesford  is  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  battle  in  455,  between  the  Britons  under 
Vortimer,  and  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
The  Britons  were  victorious,  but  Catigern,  brother  to 
Vortimer,  was  killed  in  the  contest.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  under  a  cromlech  on  the  Downs^ 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Aylesford,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kit's  Coty  House.  Many  other  Druidical 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
also  both  Alfred  and  Edmund  Ironside  obtained  victo- 
ries over  the  Danes. 

AYI^SH  AM,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  vicarage 
valued  in  the  King  s  books  at  ^17- 19*.  7d.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael.  Population  in  1811,  1760. 
Poor's  rates  in  1S03,  '^62843.  15s.  9jd.,  at  10*.  6d. 
13  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  and  121J  N.  E. 
'by  N.  from  London.  Here  is  a  Free  school,  and  also 
a  county  Bridewell. 

AYLESTONE,  or  Elstonb,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester, a  rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
5^31.  8s,  Hid,  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population  in  1811,  609. 
Toor's  rates  in  1803,  ^469.  3*.  6jd.,  at  6s.  lOd.  2i 
miles  S.  bv  W.  from  Leicester. 

AYLMERTON,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  dis- 
charged rectory  (in  two  medieties),  valued  in  the 
^King's  books  at  e^6.  11*.  Church  dedicated  to  St, 
John  the  Baptist.  Population  in  1811,  280.  Poor's 
rates  in  1803,  ^394.  8».  3|cf.,  at  ll*.  6d,  on  th^ 
rack  rental.     SJ  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Cromer. 

AYLTON,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  discharged 
rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^3.  3*.  4d. 
Patron,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Population,  in  1811,  84. 
Poor's  rates  in  1803,  «g69.  17*.  4d.,  at  4s.  lOd.  4 
miles  W.  from  Sedbury. 

AYMESTREY,  or  Aylmistree,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  a  discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the  King's 


bookfl  at)  ^7.  14<.  ^.  Patron,  the  King.  Clmrcli 
.dedicated  to  St.  John  and  St.  Alkmund.  Poptdataon, 
in  1811^  808.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  £361.  iSs.Sd. 
at  Ss,  9  miles  N.  W.  from  Leominster. 

AYNJIOE,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a  rec* 
.tory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^25.  Ss.  5d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Pc^lation  in 
1811,  631.  Poor  s  rates  in  1803,  ^424.  13«.  at 
3s.  6  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Brackley. 

AYOrr,  MAGNA,  or  Ayott  St.  Lawrbnge,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  a  rectory  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  s€8.  I3s.  4d.  Patron,  Sir  Leonard 
Lyle,  Bart.  Population  in  1811,  149.  Poor  s  rates 
1803,  ^54.  45.  6id.  at  2s.  3  mUes  N.  by  W.  from 
Welwyn. 

^  AYOTT,  PARVA,  or  Ayott  St.  Pbtbb,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  a  rectory  valued  in  the  EJng^'a 
books  at  £7-  Ss.  6id.  Population  in  1811,  176. 
Poor's  rates  in  1803,  ^42.  4s.  7d.  at  2«.  One  mile 
and  three  quarters  S.  W.  from  Welwyn. 

AYRSHIRE,  a  maritime  county,  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Renfrewshire^ 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Lanark,  ]>umfrie8> 
and  Kirkcudbright ;  on  the  south  by  Wigtownshire  $ 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  souths 
and  is  about  80  miles  ;  while  its  extreme  breadth  doea 
not  exceed  32.  A  few  small  islands  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Its  superficial  con- 
tent is  stated  at  1600  square  miles  ;  and  its  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1821,  consisted  of 
127,299  individuals ;  in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  84,306;  in  1811,  tb^y  had  increased  to 
103,954;  thus  exhibiting  an  increase  of  23  per  cent* 
in  the  former  period  of  ten  years,  and  of  22  in  the 
latter.  Ayrshire  is  divided  into  three  districts,  which 
were  formerly  denominated  the  three  bailliaries  of 
Scotland  :  these  are,  Carrick,  on  the  south  of  the 
river  Don ;  Cunningham,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Irvine;  and  Kyle,  which  occupies  the  intermediate 
space,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Ayr  into  King's 
Kyle  and  Kyle  Stewart. 

Much  of  the. surface  is  hilly  and  uncultivated ;  but 
in  many  of  the  lower  parts  the  soil  is  good,  and  the 
usual  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  followed ;  but  in  the 
practice  of  farming  art,  though  much  improved  of  late 
years,  it  is  still  behind  many  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
A  great  part  of  the  county  is  in  pasturage,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  is  much  esteemed.  Bein^  exposed  to 
the  vapours  from  the  western  oce»n,  the  climate  is 
moist,  and  the  air,  in  the  hilly  parts,  chilly.  So  great 
a  diflFerence,  indeed,  is  there  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  moisture  of 
its  aAiosphere,  that  12  inches  more  rain  annually 
falls  in  this  county  than  at  Edinburgh,  near  the 
eastern  coast.  This  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  autmnnal 
and  winter  months ;  but  in  spring  the  western  coun- 
ties have  the  advantage  of  the  eastern  ;  as  they  are 
not  so  much  exposed  to  those  eastern  winds,  that 
frequently  check  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
German  ocean  ;  nor  are  those  dense  fogs,  which  often 
hang  over  the  frith  of  Forth,  so  much  felt  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  con- 
sidered as  salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  health  and  longevity.  Besides  the 
frith  of  the  Clyde,  which  washes  a  considerable  part 
of*  its   western  confines,    Ayrshire  contains   several 
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otlierriTers,  which  chiefly  rise  in  the  mountains  towards 
lis  cutem  boundaries,  and  fall  either  into  the  sea  or 
the  Clyde.  Its  surface  is  likewise  diversified  with 
sereral  small  lakes.  The  mountains  afford  a  variety 
of  mineral  substances  5  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with 
black  lead  anci  antimony,  are  obtained ;  but  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is  the  abundance  of  coal  which  is  found 
in  saccessive  seams,  and  annually  exported  in  great 
quantities.  Stone  of  various  kinds  abounds ;  among 
which  are  agates,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  Csilcareous 
petrifactions  are  occasionally  met  with.  This  variety 
of  minerals,  the  abundance  of  fuel  and  building  mate- 
rials, and  the  facility  for  export  and  import,  renders 
this  county  particularly  adapted  for  the  seat  of  dif- 
ferent manufectories.  Those  branches  of  industry 
have  therefore  flourished  for  many  years.  Woollen 
doth  IS  made  in  almost  every  parish.  Thread  is 
produced  in  large  qusmtities  ;  and  all  branches  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Iron  works  and  collieries  are  also  numerous.  More  than 
twice  the  number  of  people  are  eugaged  in  trade  and 
manufactures  than  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Several  harbours,  canals,  and  rail-roads  have  lately 
been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this 
county }  the  exports  of  which  consist  principally  of 
coal,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloths,  with  iron  and  other 
mineral  products.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  grain,' wood, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  and  the  raw  materials  of  its 
Tarious  manufactures.  Ayrshire  contains  several  con- 
siderable towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ayr,  Kilmax- 
nock,  Irvine,  May  bole,  and  Ardrossan,  of  which  Ayr  is 
the  provincial  capital.  It  is  also  divided  into  three 
districts,  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  and  com- 
prises 46  parishes,  which  are  now  richly  adorned  with 
the  splendid  mansions  and  parks  of  opulent  land- 
owners. Much  of  its  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and 
bas  been  rendered  classical  by  the  muse  of  Burns,  who 
was  born  within  a  few  miles  of  the  chief  town.  Few 
parts  of  Scotland  have  experienced  greater  vicissitudes, 
or  have  participated  more  in  the  revolutions  of  time 
tban  this.  The  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  the 
Selgovs,  the  Novantes  and  the  Damnii,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly of  British  descent,  and  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied the  peninsula  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Solway,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  These 
tribes  also  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Valentia,  which 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  3  while  the 
Caledonians,  north  of  the  great  wall  of  Antoninus, 
maintained  their  independence.  Though  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  this  county,  was  included  in  the 
chersonesus  of  the  Novantes  5  the  Damnii  were  also 
inhabitants  of  Ayrshire  5  and  after  the  abdication  of 
the  Roman  government,  it  formed  apart  of  that  terri- 
tory which  is  described  as  an  independant  principality, 
and  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cambrian 
Kingdom.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  part  of 
Scotland  was  infested  by  the  Northumbrians  ;  and  to 
this  period  it  is  supposed  that  several  Saxon  names 
and  usages,  which  are  still  visible,  must  be  referred, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  superstitions,  which  still  e^ist, 
sod  which  are  thought  to  be  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  mythology.  This  promiscuous  race  of  Britons, 
Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picts  were  frequently  infested  by 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  5  and  were  also  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  English  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  sword  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  during  the 
veign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.    Many  vestiges  of  anti- 
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quity  may  be  traced  in  cairns,  encampments,  Druidical 
circles,  &c.  in  various  parts  of  Ayrshire.  The  castles 
must  also  at  some  remote  period  have  been  numerous, 
as  the  ruins  of  many  may  still  be  found  in  various  parts ' 
of  the  county.  There  were  also  many  abbeys  and 
other  religious  houses  or  establishments  in  Ayrshire, 
several  of  which  were  opulent,  and  their  inmates 
equally  dissolute ;  yet  the  arts  which  they  introduced, 
and  the  efibrts  which  they  made  to  cultivate  the  coun«- 
try,  had  a  dire^tendency  to  open  the  minds,  and  polish 
the  manners,  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

AYRY,  (of  Hawks,)  quod  optime  omnium  Juliana 
Barnes  Eyery  scribit,  a  Teut.  ey,  ovuiri;  pi.  eyr, 
ova,  q.  d.  acc^trum  coetvs,  qui  ah  ovis  eodem  tempore  i«- 
cubatis  nati  sunt,  et  in  eodem  nido  educati.  Skinner. 
Eyery ,  i.  e.  eggery ,  the  nest  or  place  where  the  eggs 
are  deposited  -, — ^by  hawks  or  any  other  bird. 

No :  know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  armes : 

And  like  an  eagle,  o*cr  his  ayerie  towers 

To  sowBse  annoyance  that  comes  ncer  his  nest. 

Shakipeare,    King  Jokn^  fo.  20. 

Yon  sun-bred  ayry,  whose  immortal  birth 

Bears  you  aloft  beyond  tbe  sight  of  earth. 

The  heaven-touch'd  feathers  of  whose  sprightly  wings 

Skirts  (from  above)  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Drayton,     The  OwL 

Mean  while  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shoares 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  tlie  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young,  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 
They  summ'd  tbir  penns,  and  soaring  th*  air  sublime 
With  clang  dcspis*d  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
jOn  clifflt  and  cedar  tops  their  eyrUt  build. 

Milton.    Paradiae  Lost,  book  vu» 

Bnt  yon  Mr.  Garnett,  out  of  your  anointed  influence  of  super- 
abundant grace,  endeavoured  your  best  and  uttermost  to  bruise  the 
very  nest-egg  of  this  royal  and  high-flying  airey,  if  it  had  been 
possible.  State  Trials,     Trial  of  Henry  Garnett, 

Then,  as  an  eagle  (who,  with  pious  care. 

Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey) 
To  her  now  silent  eiry  docs  repair, 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc'd  away, 
Stung  with  her  love  she  stoops  upon  the  plain. 

The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies : 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again, 

And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

Dryden.     Annus  Mirabilis, 

The  black  eagle  is  very  common  and  destnictive  in  Germany. 
Beekstein  says,  that  in  an  aery  of  one  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  hundred  ducks  and  forty  hares ;  and  that  the  rapine  they 
commit  in  cultivated  parts  cannot  be  computed. 

Pennant.    Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

AYSGARTH,  in  the  north  riding,  county  of  York, 
a  discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
^19.  es.  Sd.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population  in  1801, 
268.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  £l6S.  I6s.3d,  at  5s.6<f. 
9  miles  W.  from  Middleham. 

AYSTON,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  a  rectory  valued 
in  the  King's  books  at  £8. 7s,  8|(i.  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  110.  Poor's  rates 
in  1803,  ^105.  I6s,  7d.  at  Zs.  6d.  Ij  miles  N.  W, 
by  N.  from  Uppingham. 

AYTON,  East,  in  the  north  riding,  county  of  York, 
a  chapel  to  the  vicarage  of  Seamer,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptist.  Population  in  1811,337.  Poor's 
rates  in  1803,  ^^199. 19*.0irf.  at  2s.  r^d,  on  the  rack 
rental.    4  miles  S.  W.  by  w.  from*  Scarborough, 
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ATT02r>  Gbbat,  ia  the  nortii  rUiAg,  eomity  fif 
York>  9k  chapel  of  the  certified  value  of  4^14.  F^ 
pulatioa  ia  1811,  1094.  Poor's  rates,  ia  1803^ 
a^51S.  l^.  Qid.  at  4«,  6(i  3  miles  N.£J>y  E.  from 
Stokesley. 

AZAB,  a  road  oa  the  coaBt  of  Ahyssinia,  ia  lat.  13* 
N.  where  Bruce  says  '*  he  found  the  remains  of  a  very 
aOiCieat  aqueduct/'  He  supposes  this  to  he  the  Saha  of 
Strabo^  and  the  country  of  the  Sabai  so  famous  for 
their  myrrh  andfrankinceose.  ' '  Thos^^ms,"  he  adds^ 
''are  still  produced  in  the  neighbourhood."  Behind  Hub 
place  are  the  pits  of  rock  salt,  whence  the  pieces  used 
as  coin  by  the  Abyssinians  are  extracted.  It  is  believed 
by  the  natives  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  queeu 
of  Sheba. — ^Bruce«  vol.  i.  Strabo,  xvi,  Diod.  iii. 

AZALEA,  in  Botanyi,  a  genus  of  plants :  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogyma*  Generic  character  ^  coroUa, 
campanulate )  stamina  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 
Capsule  five-celled.  This  is  a  favourite  ornamental 
genus,  particularly  the  A,  ntidtflora  and  A,  viscosa,  of 
which  many  varieties  are  cultivated  j  they  are  both 
natives  of  North  America.  One  species,  the  A.  procum- 
hens,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

AZAMOR,  (or  Azamikr)  a  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Duk^ah,  {Duquella)  and  empire  of  Morocco, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Om-rabad,  inlat.SS*'  2C/  N. 
and  long.  7°  54'  W.  There  is  a  bar  which  renders  the 
entrance  extremely  dangerous.  A  cape  bearing  the 
same  name,  extends  beyond  the  town.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  town  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Haest*s  Ma^ 
rSkos,  p.  83.)  The  name  is  written  Uzummurah,  by 
Abda  '1  Mtuuin  ibn  Abdi  1  Hakk,  in  his  Geographical 
Dictionary.  M.S.S. 

AZIMUTH,  (Arabic,)  in  Astronomy,  The  azimuth 
of  any  heavenly  body  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  compre- 
hended between  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  and  any 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  body :  and  it  is 
equal  to  the  angle  at  the  zenith  formed  by  this  meri- 
dian and  this  vertical  circle,  which  is  measured  by 
this  arc.  The  azimuth  is  reckoned"  eastward,  before 
noon,  westward  after  it,  and  usually  either  from  the 
south  or  north.     See  Astronomy. 

Azimuth  Compass,  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a  circle  at  sea. 
See  Compass. 

Azimuth,  Magnetical,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  con- 
tained between  them  agnetical  meridian  and  the  azi^ 
muih  or  vertical  circle  of  the  object. 

Azimuth  Dial,  a  dial  whose  gnomon  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

AZOF,  (or  Azov,)  a  village  and  fortress  in  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Yekatorinoslaw,  and  at  the  mouth  of  an 
arm  of  the  Don.  Lat.  46<>  53'  N.,  long.  39"^  14'  E. 
There  was  not,  when  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it  in  1800,  more 
than  50  houses  in  the  whole  settlement;  the  garrison 
consisted  of  a  few  worn  out  invalids,  and  the  works 
were  abandoned  to  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
sjvamp,  and  the  interior  of  the  neighbouring  country 
is  a  parched  and  barren  desert.  The  unhealthiness  of 
such  a  situation,  and  still  more,  the  continual  diminu- 
tion of  the  waters  in  the  bay,  have  occasioned  the  de- 
cline of  this  town ;  for  it  was  anciently  a  considerable 
port.  Tanais  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  a  settlement 
of  the^Bosporani^  but  Dr.  Clarke  could  find  no  trace  of 


theancieDt  towBii^ar  the  site  of  Abof^  aad  i 
it  must  have  been  at  the  embottchure  of  the  Baaaetz 
oc  Dorthera  arm  of  the  Don,  Its  aacient  history  is  AZOEBfl 
very  obscure ;  but  it  passed  from  the  iV>)evt2es  to  the  ^*^^V** 
Genoese,  wiK>  caUed  it  la  Tana,  It  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  was  possessed,  after  his 
decease,  by  the  khims  of  the  Krim  till  1471>  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Peter  the  Great  took 
it  by  assanlt,  and  laid  out  large  sums  upon  its  fortifi- 
cations, but  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  the  peace 
1711.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  comr 
pliance  with  the  terms  made  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade 
in  1739,  and  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Russia  ia  1774; 
hut  the  establishments  of  Peter  the  Great  were  act 
restored. 

The  sea  of  Azof,  named  from  the  town  described 
above,  and  called  in  the  middle  ages.  Mar  deZebwiehi, 
from  a  fish  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  Paku  Maotu  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  properily  only  a  bay  of  the  Black  sea 
with  which  it  is  united  by  the  straits  of  Caffa,  (Keffeh). 
Its  principal  port  is  Taganrok.  Its  fish  are  small,  but 
plentiful,  so  that  60,000  are  often  taken  at  one  drau^it. 
This  sea  seems  to  be  gradually  filling  up  with  the  allu- 
vial earth  brought  down  by  the  Don;  and  the  water 
is  sometimes  driven  back  so  fiir  by  the  violent  east 
winds,  that  the  channel  between  Azof  and  Taganrok, 
an  interval  of  more  than  13  miles,  can  be  passed  dry- 
shod*  A  new  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
was  thrown  up  on  the  5th  of  September,  1799,  with 
phenomena  evidently  volcanic.  This  sea  is  210  miiea 
in  length,  and  about  50  broad.  Lat.  45°  9Gf — 47*  ^' 
N.,  long.  34°  30^—39°  SO'  E.  Tooke's  Fi«o  of 
Hie  Russian  Empire,  Clarke*s  Travels,  i.  417-  Frieber 
Russlands  Handel,  i.     Storch*s  GemJUlde, 

AZORES,  or  Wsstbrn  Islanos,  a  group  in  tiie  At-  Discorery, 
lantic  ocean,  situated  between  37  asud  40  degrees  of  position, 
latitude,  and  about  800  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  ^^Pf^ 
Portugal.  This  name  was  given  to  them  oa  their  first  J^pw^ 
discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  from  Acor,  a  fidcon,  oa 
account  of  the  numerous  goshawks  which  they  found 
there.  As  these  too  were  undisturbed  by  man  or  beast, 
they  were  remarkably  tame,  and  thus  since  they  afforded 
the  most  striking  feature  in  their  2iOology  which  pre* 
sented  itself  on  a  cursory  view,  the  discoverers  denomi- 
nated the  isles  the  Land  of  Falams,  The  Azores  are 
sometimes  called  Western  hlands,  from  thdr  situation 
with  reelect  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Portugal,  and 
Terceras,  from  the  principal  island.  The  AsM>rea  belong 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,.and  may  be  considered  asfiorm* 
ing  three  separate  clusters.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael 
lie  at  the  eastern  extremity;  the  five  islands  of  Tercera> 
Graciosa,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Fayal,  form  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  Corvo  and  Flores,  are  more  detached, 
and  lie  farther  north-west.  The  Arabian  Geographers  of 
the  middle  ages,  i^ppear  to  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  these  islands;  but  they  were  not  knowu  to  Europeans 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whea 
Vander  Berg,  a  Flemish  merchant,  was  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  on  these  shores.  Intelligence  ot  this  eveat 
soon  reached  the  court  of  Lisbon,  then  pursuing  its  ca« 
reer  of  maritime  discovery,  and  an  expedition  was  immp* 
diately  fitted  out  to  explore  and  colonise  these  new 
lands.  The  Flemings  also  took  possession  of  Fayal>. 
where  traces  of  them  are  still  visible.  When  Portu- 
gal became  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke  ia  1580,  these 
islands  fell  under  Spanish  control  till  the  duke  of 
Braganza  was  raised  to  the  throne  ia  1640.   After  thi8> 
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A20ItS5;  tbeFrntogvese  govenH&ent  socm  becanw  too  ktbnr^ 
'  to  pay  *mch  aDteRtion  to  these  detached  parts  of  its 
possessions ;  Iwt  the  beaaty  of  the  soeneiy^  and  the 
sahibrity  of  die  dnoate  supplied  the  wont  of  encou- 
n^ement  arista^  from  this  neglect.  In  oonsequeiice  of 
Hiese^  eittes  were  feanded,  and  the  popola^ofi  greatly 
BicreasvUf 
nyneal  From  the  physical  i^pearanoe  aod  pheaomena  of 

^PP«*^U"^  Ihese  islands,  there  oaa  he  little  doubt  of  their  vol- 
^JJ^J^"**°*  canlc  origin.  The  conical  movataios,  the  momlderiD^ 
lava,  tlie  sulphureous  exhalations  of  tlie  boiUng 
springs,  the  repeated  ear^quukes,  and  the  rising  of 
new  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  all  indicate 
l9te  presence  of  subterranean  Ire.  '^  Nature  vppews 
every  where  smiling;  the  plains  wave  with  golden 
harrests,  deltcions  fruits  adorn  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
iiie  tqwerii^sammits  are  crowned  with  ever-greens. 
little  wauld  the  superficial  obserrer  suspect  that  na- 
ture had  chosen  such  a  scene  for  the  display  of  her 
most  terrible  pheaomena;  yet  few  moimtains  remain 
wUch  afler  hdmg  formed  by  ^e  volcano,  have  not  been 
7C»t  by  the  earthquake.**  In  1591,  these  islands  were, 
Jbr  twelve  successive  days,  shaken  by  violent  concus- 
8ioii9,aBd  the  Villa  Franca  entirely  destroyed  :  a  simi- 
lar occurrence  also  took  place  in  1757.  Tbi9  group  has 
also  been  characterised  by  new  tslaads  miaed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  by  the  elastic  power  of  volcanic 
action.  In  1790>  one  of  these  phenomena  took  place, 
on  approaching  which,  the  next  day,  an  English  cap* 
tain  observes,  '*  we  made  an  island  of  fire  and  sn>oke. 
The  ashes  feU  on  our  deck  like  hail  and  snow,  the  fire 
aod  smoke  roared  like  thunder  or  great  guns.**  An«» 
other  instance  of  this  kind  happened  in  181 1,  near  the 
•wcstcin  extremity  of  St.  Michael,  when  flames  were 
seen  issoifig  from  the  sea,  accompanied  by  volumes  of 
staoke  and  showers  of  scoria  and  ashes.  The  rocks 
remained  just  below  the  surface,  with  the  waves  dash- 
ing violently  over  them,  and  soundings  of  80  fethoms, 
were  found  almost  close  to  the  emlvyo  island. 

The  Azores  are  discovered  from  a  great  distance  at 
sea,  by  a  high  mountain  called  the  Pico,  or  peak, 
which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  and  rises  atout  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  whole  appearance  is  mountainous,  but 
many  delightful  vallies  separate  the  rounded  and 
conical  hills,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  their^iur- 
ftee  IB  comrposed.  These  islands  are  subject  to  violent 
winds,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  sometimes  inju- 
nans  to  the  low  grounds  near  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile,  and  in  many  places  consists  almost 
eatirdiy  of  pulverised  lava.  Some  kinds  of  grain  and 
wduable  woods  are  produced,  but  their  chief  produce 
is  wine  and  fruits,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.  The  wine  has  some  rescYiiblance  to  Ma- 
deira,  but  is  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  orange^ 
are  much  esteemed. 

Referring  to  the  respective  islands  for  a  more  parti- 
cular description,  we  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
with  a  lew  historical  remarks.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  original  discovery  of  these  islands,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  They  were  at  that  time  des- 
titute both  of  inhabitants  and  of  all  descriptions  of 
animals,  except  fiedcons,  and  some  other  birds.  The 
first  was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the 
Portngnase  settlers,  as  in  establishing  themselves^ 
they  had  no  occasion  to  employ  either  treachery  or 
▼iMence  >  nor  had  they  any  necessity  to  wade  to 
power  through  scenes  of  blood  and  massacre.    The 
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original  setters  priced  a  country  which  they  obtained 
without  difficalty,  and  fields  which  iiatare  herself  had 
rendered  fertile ;  and  influenced  by  the  peacelid  feeK 
ings  which  such  circumstances  are  so  well  calculated 
to  produce,  they  lived  together  in  great  simplicity  and 
harmony.  Satisfied  with  this  primitive  mode  of  life> 
they  cultivated  the  ground,  and  bartered  the  Surplus 
pflK>duce  with  traders  from  Lisbon,  for  the  few  neces*- 
saries  they  required  from  the  parent  state.  But  tliis 
patriarehal  age  Vras  not  destined  to  be  of  long  coatinth» 
ance,  for  Spain  fermed  a  plan  fer  the  suh^gation  of 
these  islands.  "An  armament  was  fitted  out ;  a  descent 
was  made  ;  horror  and  dismay  were  seen  through  the 
once  happy  Aseores.  The  king's  governors,  and  tho 
deputies  of  the  deputies,  were  strangers  and  soldiers^ 
needy  and  tyrannical  j  their  duty,  conquest  j  their 
reward,  plunder;  their  residence,  an  encampment; 
their  nd ministration,  a  campaign. '  As  the  superior 
acts  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards  changed  the  Portuguese 
into  subjects,  their  jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  but  they 
had  no  laws  to  dispense,  no  civilisaticm  to  commu* 
nicate." 

The  next  event  which  characterises  the  history  of 
the  Azores,  was  the  increaseoftheir  population  by  the 
accession  of  a  very  different  race  of  Spaniards.  When 
those  of  Moorish  extraction  were  either  oppressed  or 
driven  from  their  country,  about  the  time  of  the  fifth 
Ferdinand,  many  of  them  fled  to  the  Azores,  and 
joined  those  islanders  who  were  determined  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  their  laws,  and  of  a  better  system  of 
government.  These,  in  their  turn,  became  a  race  of 
people  simple  in  their  manners,  and  happy  in  their 
lives.  "  They  were  not,  indeed,  acquainted  with  those 
drnamental  accomplishments  by  which  human  nature 
is  exidted ;  but  they  were  intimate  with  those  arts  by 
which  society  is  made  happy.**  In  a  climate  so  favour* 
able,  and  under  a  policy  so  prudent,  prosperity,  wealth 
and  comfort  couW  scarcely  fail  of  being  progressive  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  effects  sketched  by  the 
historian  of  these  isles  in  the  following  terms.  '*  An 
improved  state  of  cultivation  and  civilisation  ;  loyalty 
and  affection  towards  the  monareh,  a  ready  obedience 
to  the  laws;  opulence  and  munificence  among  the 
higher  classes,  comfort  and  cheerfulness  among  the 
subordinate  ranks ;  splendid  religious  establishments, 
filled  by  an  exem^dary  clergy  j  seminaries  of  learning, 
celebrated  even  on  the  continent ;  charitable  iastitu* 
tions  worthy  of  equal  celebration  ;  money  becomings 
general  in  circulation  throughout  the  islands  ;  com* 
meree  flourishing  to  an  extent  unknown  to  their  fer* 
mer  history ;  capitals  advantageously  embarked  in  the 
construction  of  harbours,  roads,  and  buildings ;  these 
were  the  best  and  proudest  proofs  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  that  system 
of  policy  by  which  they  governed  the  Azores."  Thin 
state  of  prosperity,  however,  wus  decreed  to  undergo 
a  revolution  which  was  fetal  to  its  existence.  After 
Spain  had  become  possessed  of  her  American  posses- 
sions,  the  Azores  fell  agwn  under  the  government  of 
Portugal,  whose  measures  on  this  occasion  were 
equally  impolitic:  and  cruel.  Theysubverted  established 
institutions,  destroyed  public  works,  and  plundered 
and  oppressed  the  vrhole  Spanish  community.  But 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Azores,  particularly  those  of 
Moorish  extraction,  were  ill  fitted  to  bear  these  marits 
of  Pbrtuguese  mtolerance.  They  were  men  of  enlarged 
endowments  and  of  greal  aeqidsitions,  posaessiag  a 
mental  energy  fitted  to  command,  but  wluch  rendered 
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'JKaORES.  them  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  slaves.  They 
'  consequently  removed  to  Teneriffe,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands^  and  left  the  Azores  in  a  depopulated,  and 
nearly  original  state.  Thus  abandoned  to  the  sway 
of  a  haughty  aristocracy,  and  a  bigoted  people,  these 
islands  naturally  sunk  into  a  state  of  degeneracy.  Of 
this^state,  history  presents  nothing  interesting,  nothing 
worth  recording  -,  a  whole  century  was  lost  in  a  blank. 
One  luminary,  however,  at  last  arose  to  cast  a  cheering 
but  momentary  ray  across  this  gloom.  Pombal  was 
the  first  Portuguese  minister  whose  wisdom  was  suffi- 
ciently expansive  to  embrace  these  islands.  ''  He  first 
taught  the  Azoreans  that  they  might  become  a  people, 
and  Portugal  that  she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot. 
During  his  mission,  the  islands  were  improved  by  his 
authority,  adorned  by  his  munificence,  and  extolled  by 
his  praise."  But  a  day  of  gloom  has  succeeded  this 
auspicious  dawn.  The  liberal  administration  of  Pombal 
was  succeeded  by  a  sullen  and  bigoted  ministry,  com- 
posed of  the  most  furious  of  her  churchmen,  who 
were  appointed  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state,  instead 
of  superintending  the  morals  of  the  people.  A  cabinet 
so  formed,  soon  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  rising 
prosperity  which  had  been  laid  during  the  former 
administration.  The  islands  were  shortly  inundated 
with  bigoted  ecclesiastics  ;  a  circumstance  which  was 
attended  by  a  train  of  subordinate  evils,  amongst 
which  were  the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  extinc- 
tion of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  indigence  and  barbarity.  "  All  the  islands,** 
says  the  late  historian,  who  had  resided  in  the  country, 
*'  are  under  the  religious  dominion  of  a  sordid  and 
luxurious  priesthood,  and  subject  to  the  civil  control 
of  a  licentious  military  power  ;  to  a  government  which 
condemns  the  country  to  a  perpetual  state  of  ignorance 
and  sloth,  and  which  confines  the  whole  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  civilised  world  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  or  the  port  of  Lisbon.  For  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  islanders  have  had  to 
withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
every  general  public  care,  and  fix  them  steadily  and 
perpetually  on  the  court  of  Portugal.**  Such  is,  and 
such  has  long  been  the  gloomy  and  miserable  state  of 
political  degradation  in  which  the  Azoreans  are  sunk. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  palsied  by  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  government  -,  but  they  are  de- 
acribed  by  those  who  have  been  resident  among  them, 
as  an  honest  race,  who  prefer  peace  to  conquest, 
and  who  seek  distinction  in  industry  rather  than  in 
arms  ^  as  '^  an  innocent  people,  who  are  as  eminent 
in  the  humble  vale  of  domestic  life,  as  the  hero  in  the 
stprmy  regions  of  blood  and  warfare.*'  Their  whole 
happiness,  however,  consists  in  the  idea  of  home,  for 
country  they  have  none.  They  constitute  a  number 
composed  of  units,  without  any  common  principle  of 
imion  ',  a  people  with  individual  motives,  but  without 
any  common  bond  of  action ;  a  community  not  in- 
sensible to  the  ties  of  kindred,  but  uncemented  by 
national  feeling  i  a  political  blank  in  themselves,  and 
comparatively  useless  to  the  parent  state. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  present  condition  of  the 
Azoreans,  in  relation  to  their  political  existence ;  but 
if  placed  beneath  the  banner  of  national  freedom,  and 
fostered  by  the  liberality  of  a  generous  protection, 
they  are  capable  of  exhibiting  a  very  different  picture. 
The  colossal  empire  of  Britain,  already  extends  into, 
ev^ry  region  of  the  globe  5    and  with  no  European 


power  could  the  Azores  be  associated  with-so  much  AZORES^ 
benefit  as  with  this.   First  to  bestow  freedom  and  the    ^-^—1 
dignity  of  self-government  upon  the  Azores,  and  then   AZURE 
to  secure  them  by  a  disinterested  and  honourable  pro-  rJIItive 
tection,  would  obviously  be  productive  of  advantages  importana 
to  both  countries,  upojit  which  the  nature  of  this  woik 
forbids  us  to  speculate.     Such  as  are  desirous  of  more 
information  respecting  these  Atlantic  isles,  may  con- 
sult the  History  of  the  Azores,  London,  1813  ;  and  the 
respective  islands  in  this  work. 

AZOTE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  chemists  to  a 
species  of  air  which  is  "  destructive  of  animal  life>** 
from  aprivativa  and  ^dto,  I  live.  The  same  property  by 
which  it  is  not  fitted  for  respiration,  renders  it  incapable 
of  supporting  combustion.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
our  atmosphere,  but  is  there  mixed,  or  possibly  com- 
bined, with  the  remaining  fifth  of  another  air,  having 
properties  directly  the  re%'erse  of  its  own  ^  and  thus 
a  compound  suited  to  our  existence  is  produced. 

AZRAEL  or  Asrail,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  angel  of  death  who  is  employed  to  separate  the 
soul  from  the  body.  The  Persians  call  him  MordM. 
A  Mohammedan  tradition  relates  that  God  sent  the 
angels  Gabriel,  Michael  and  Israfil  one  after  another, 
to  fetch  for  the  creation  of  man  seven  handfiils  <^ 
earth,  from  different  depths,  and  of  different  icolouis; 
whence  some  account  for  the  variety  of  complexions 
among  mankind.  The  earth  being  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  and  desiring  them  to  relate  her  fears  to 
God,  that  the  creature  he  designed  to  form  would  rebel 
against  him,  and  draw  down  his  curse  upon  herself,  they 
returned  without  performing  God's  command  -,  where- 
upon he  sent  Azrael  on  the  same  errand,  who  executed 
his  commission  without  remorse;  for  which  reaaoa 
God  appointed  that  angel  to  separate  the  souls  froat 
the  bodies,  whence  he  is  called  the  angel  of  death. 
(D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or,  56.) 

Al  Beid4wi  relates  the  following  story  concerning 
Azrael.  He  one  day  passed  by  Solomon  in  a  visible 
shape,  and  looking  earnestly  at  a  man  who  was  sitting 
with  him,  the  man  asked  Solomon  who  he  was,  and 
when  Solomon  answered,  the  angel  of  death,  he  said, 
he  seems  to  want  me  -,  therefore  order  the  wind  to 
carry  me  hence  into  India.  This  was  done  accordingly  | 
and  the  angel  then  said  to  Solomon^  "  I  looked  so  ear- 
nes4y  at  the  man  out  of  wonder,  because  1  was  conK" 
manded  to  take  his  soul  in  India,  and  found  him  with 
thee  in  Palestine.** 
A^ZURE,^  Azure  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  some 
A^zuRBD,  >  precious  stone.  Fr.  azur;  Ital.  azmrro^ 
A^zuRN.  J  Sp.  azul,  from  the  Araluc  lazul,  otlazurd. 
Color  cilestro,  color  Turchino,  sky  coloured,  blue.  The 
Arabic  lazul  is  applied  to  an  earth  or  stone  of  a  blue 
colour  (cieruleum).  Menage,  deruleum  or  azure,  and 
its  uses  to  the  painter  are  minutely  described  by  Pliny> 
Nat.  Hist,  book  xxxiii.  c.  IS. 

But  well  I  wot,  a  broche  of  gold  and  asntre 

In  wliich  a  ruble  set  was  like  an  herte 

Creseide  him  yaue,  and  atacke  it  on  bis  aherte. 

C/utMcer,    Troilui  and  Creseide,  book  iii.  fo.  174.  c.  1. 
What  woldeat  thou  demen  if  a  man  woulde  yeue  three  quarters 
of  nobles  of  gold,  that  were  a  precious  gift  ?  ye  certea  (q.d.  I.) 
And  what  (q.d.  she)  of  as  rookel  azure  ?  (q.d.  I)  a  precious  gift  at 
full.  Id,     7V*r  o/Zoiie,  fo.  316.  c.  2. 

And  he  had  also  in  that  gardjm,  many  faire  welles ;  and  beside 
the  welles,  he  had  lete  make  faire  hallea  and  faire  chambres, 
depeynied  alle  with  gold  and  assure. 

Sir  John  MmtHdemUe,^  336.    , 
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'  And  onhii  sliidd  enveloped  leuenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermtlin. 
That  deqkt  the  azure  field  with  her  fiure  pouldred  skin. 
Spemttr.    Fairie  Queene,  book  iU.  C.  u.  8.  25. 


By  whose  ayde 


(Weake  masters  though  ye  be)  I  haue  bedymn'd 
The  noone-tide  sun,  caird  forth  the  mutiaous  windes, 
And  'twizt  the  greene  sea,  and  the  azur*d  yault 
Set  roaring  warre.  Skakspeare,    Tempest ^  to,  16. 


His  spear 


He  .walkt  inth  to  support  uneasie  steps 

OTfst  the  burning  marie,  not  l&e  those  steps 

On  heavena  aaure.  ^    Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  i. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  ouer  dank. 

My  sliding  chariot  stays. 
Thick  set  with  agat,  and  the  azutn  sheen 

Of  tnrkis  blue,  and  emerald  green^ 
That  in  the  chiomel  strays.  Id.    Cotmis. 

Thus,  while  with  heaTcnly  charity  she  spoke, 

'  A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke ; 

Shot  from  the  skyes  a  chearftil  ature  light. 

Dry  den.  Hind  and  Panther. 

Direct  his  eye  and  contemplation  through  those  azure  fields  and 
▼ast  regions  abore  Him,  up  to  the  fizt  stars,  that  radiant  number- 
less boat  of  heaven  ;  and  make  him  understand,  how  unlikely  a 
thing  it  18,  that  they  should  be  placed  there  only  to  adorn  and 
bespangle  a  canopy  over  our  heads. 

WoUaston.  Beligion  of  Nature, 


And  now  tiie  aged  year 


Its  last  remains  of  beauty  hath  resign'd  \ 
Transparent  azure  of  autumnal  skies  i     - 

Is  chang'd  to  mist,  the  ur  serene  to  storms. 

Glover,\  jithenaid^  book  xv. 

When  slowly  floating  down  the  azure  skies 
A  crimson  cloud  flash'd  on  his  startled  sight ; 


Whose  skirta  gay-sparkling  with  unnumber'd  dies.  AZUR£< 

Launched  the  long  biUowy  trails  of  flickery  light  

Beattie.   Poems,         BAAl. 

Azure,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  tinctures  of  the ' 
^eld.  It  is  represented  in  engraving  by  horizontal 
lines  from  side  to  side,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  s^phire  among  precious  stones,  Jupiter  among 
the  planets,  tin  among  the  metals,  Taurus  and  Libra 
among  the  zodiacal  signs,  April  and  September  among 
the  months,  Thursday  among  the  days  of  the  week, 
air  amopg  the  elements,  summer  among  the  seasons, 
childhood  among  the  ages,  sanguine  among  the  tem- 
peraments, justice,  humility  and  loyalty  among  the 
virtues^  and  4  and  9  among  numbers. 

AzuRiTB,  in  Mineralogy,  a  blue  substance,  which 
occurs  principally  in  Styria.  Its  crystalline  form,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  other  characters,  distinguish  it 
from  lazulite,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed, 
lapis  lazuli,  of  which  at  its  first  discovery,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  variety.  See  Mineralogy. 
^  AZYME,  Gr.  afv^*,  without  ferment^  composed 
ofa>  prtva^ra  and  ^u/ii^,  ferment.  Menage.  SteAzymus 
in  Vossius. 

This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  transla* 
tors  of  the  Bibles  published  at  Douay  and  Rhemes.  ^ 

Tliey  had,  (they  said,)  (t.  e.  the  translators  of  K.  James's  bible) , 
on  the  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  tlie  puritanes,  who  left 
the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betook  them  to  other,  as  when  they 
put  washing  for  baptism,  and  congregation  for  church ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  had  shunned  the  obscuritie  of  the  papbts  in  tlieir 
atymesf  tunike,  rational,  holocausts,  prepuce,  pasche,  and  a  num- 
ber of  such  like,  whereof  their  late  translation  was  full,  and  that 
of  purpose  to  darken  the  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  trans- 
late the  Bible,  yet  by  the  language  thereof  it  might  be  kept  fromr 
being  understood. 

Preface  to  King-  James's  Bible. 


B. 


B, 


j^  is  denominated  by  Wilkins,  a  semispirituous 
or  half-breathed  consonant^  a  name  which  he  applies  to 
such  as  are  accompanied  with  some  kind  of  vocal 
murmur.  B.  and  P.  are  framed  when  the  breath  is 
intercepted  by  the  closure  of  the  lips  ;  the  first  of  them 
being  more  soft,  with  some  kind  of  murmur^  the 
other  more  hard  and  wholly  mute. 

B  is  the  second  letter  in  most  alphabets.  In  the 
ancient  Irish  and  in  the  Abyssinian,  it  is  the  first.  The 
Germans  interchange  it  with  P,  the  Gascons  with  V^ 
whence  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  in  Gascony  vivere 
and  vibere  are  the  same  thing. 

B,  in  ancient  inscriptions,  is  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  following  words  :  Baccho,  Beleno,  Benemerenti, 
Bama(Vema)  Benefidario,  Bivus,  (Vtvus),  Bixit  {Vixit.) 
JB.  B.  is  often  bene  bene  (optime.)         ^ 

B.  as  a  numeral,  represents  300.     fi.  3000. 
;  B.  in  the  Chemical  Alphabet,  denotes  Mercury. 

B^  in  Music,  is  the  note  on  the  second  line  in  the 
bass,  and  on  the  third  in  the  treble. 

BAAL,  or  Bel,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting 
ruler,  was  the  name  by  which  several  of  ttie  eastern 
nations  worshipped  the  solar  fire,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  universe.    At 


first,  indeed,  this  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  Jehovah.  But  as  idolatry  began  to  prevail,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  true  God  to  be  forgotten,  his  attri- 
butes were  ascribed  to  those  objects  in  nature  whose 
appearance  was  most  splendid  and  overpowering,  or 
whose  influence  was  most  sensibly  felt.  The  sun,  ac- 
cordingly, became  an  object  of  general  adoration,  and 
was  supposed  to  hold  the  highest  rank  among  those 
divinities  with  which  the  wild  imaginations  of  eastern 
idolaters  had  peopled  the  heavens.  A  bull  was  the 
emblem  of  this  divinity ;  and  as  this  idol  was  repre- 
sented in  different  places  with  various  insignia,  hence 
arose  the  denominations,  Baal-berith,  Baal-gad,  Baal- 
moloch;  and  these  diversified  Baals,  says  Farkr 
hurst,  seem  to  be  what  the  Scriptures  call  in  the 
plural  Baalim.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  appellation  Baal  was  not  always  restricted  to  the 
sun,  but  was  frequently  given  to  those  distinguished 
personages,  who',  in  different  nations,  were  exalted  for 
their  achievements  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Among  the 
Phoenicians,  in  particular,  there  were  several  divi- 
nities besides  the  sun  honoured  with  this  nanle.  Baal, 
B£L,'or  BsLUSi  was  the  principal  god  of  the  Car- 
thaginians^  Sidonians,  Babylonians^  and  Assyrians; 
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BAAli.  and  as  he  was  8itppo«ed  to  delig^  in  human  sacrifices, 
baT?  ^*  ^**  probably  the  same  as  the  Moloch  of  the  Am- 
,  ^m^^^  monites^  the  Kp6vo9  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  Saturn  of 
)  the  Latins. 

High  places  were  always  chosea  for  the  tem^es 
and  altars  of  Baal,  in  which  was  preserved  a  perpetual 
fire.  Uis  priests  and  prophets  were  extremely  nume* 
rous ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
warship  of  their  god  was  at  once  frantic  and  ferocious. 
While  the  Yictims  smoked  on  the  altar^  they  danced 
around  it  with  the  most  yiolent  gesticulations^  cut 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  raved  and 
prophesied  as  if  immediately  under  the  inspratkm  of 
fiaal. 

Bishop  Newton  observes  in  a  note  on  Paradise  Lost, 
book  i.  1.  419>  "  Baftlim  and  Ashtaroth  were  the 
general  name  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  by  them  is  meant  the  sun  and  the  host  of 
heaven."     1  Kings  xviii.  2  Kings  x.  and  ch.  xxiii.5. 

BAALBEC,  see  Balbek. 

BAAIr^AJD,  a  city  of  Palestine,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  so  called  from  the  idol  Baal-gad, 
or  the  god  of  chance,  who  was  worshipped  in  this 
place.    Josh.  xL  17. 

BAAL-PEOR,  an  idol  deity  of  the  Moabites  and 
Midianites,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Priapus, 
whose  worship  was  conducted  with  great  impurity } 
by  others  to  have  been  Adonis;  and  by  others  to  have 
been  Saturn,  adored  under  this  appellation  in  Arabia. 
Mede,  supposing  Peor  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  Moab,  on  which  a  temple 
was  erected  to  Baal,  concludes  that  Baal-peor  vtras 
only  another  name  of  Baal  derived  from  the  situation 
of  his  temple  -,  and  the  learned  Selden  suggests,  that 
Baal-peor  is  Pluto,  founding  his  conjectures  on  Psa. 
cvi.  28.  "  They  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor, 
and  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead."  The  sacrifices  here 
alluded  to,  he  thinks,  were  offered  to  i^pease  the 
manes  of  the  dead.  But  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  idols  or  false 
gods,  who  are  properly  called  ''  the  dead,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  true  God,  called  in  scripture  "  The 
living  God."     Numb.  xxv.  3. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  a  place,  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  city,  opposite  to  Pihahiroth,  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  before  they  passed  the  Red  Sea.  It  was 
distinguished  either  by  its  northern  situation  (the 
Hebrew  word  zephon,  signifying  north)  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
90,  Josh.  viiL  11,  or  by  some  tower  or  idolatrous 
temple  that  was  erected  upon  it.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes 
this  place  to  have  been  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  of  Suez  or  Attackah,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  those  deserts,  inasmuch  as  it  overlooks  a  great  part 
of  the  lower  Thebais,  as  well  as  the  wilderness  that 
extends  towards  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Bruce, 
in  his  Travels  into  Abyssinia,  says, ''  Baal-zephon  was 
probably  some  idols  temple,  which  served  for  a 
signal-hoose  upon  the  cape  which  forms  the  north 
entrance  of  the  bay,  opposite  to  Attackah,  where  there 
is  still  a  mosque  or  satnt*s  tomb.  It  was  probably  a 
light-house,  for  the  direction  of  ships  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gnlph,  to  prevent  mistaking  it  for  ano- 
ther foul  bay,  under  the  high  land."  It  is  said  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  that  when  Pharaoh  was  pursuing 
the  Isradites  in  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  he  of- 
fered sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  fiaal-zephon  at  thia  temple^ 


BAB 

waiting  till  the  next  day  for  his  attack  «poB  Israel,  BAAIp 
whom  he  believed  his  god  had  delivered  into  his^^^^* 
hands  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  passed  the  Red  5^^^ 
sea  and  escaped.  ^^  _      ^ 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  see  Bbelzebub.  '^■'v^ 

BABA,  a  district  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Its  capital  is 
of  the  same  name,  as  is  also  its  priacipal  river.  This 
district  is  22  leagues  in  extent ;  it  abounds  in  cacao ; 
and  its  population  amounts  to  4000  souls. 

BABAHO YO,  a  district  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Qo^.  Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  lat.  1*  47'  S.  The 
custom-house  and  royal  arsenal  are  in  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  mart  for  trade.  A  river  of  the  same  name  waters 
this  district,  which  is  extremely  level,  and  is  inun- 
dated in  winter.  Its  fertility  is  great,  md  it  aboimds 
in  cattle.  Rice,  cotton,  soap,  tobacco^  cocoa,  and 
fruits,  are  its  principal  exports. 

BABA-TAGH,  a  large  town  m  theaaii^,  or  dis- 
trict, of  Silistria^  situated  between  two  momitains,  in 
a  swampy  spot.  It  has  a  college,  five  mosques,  and 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  generally  been  the  head 
quarters  oft  he  Grand  Vizier's  army  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  It  was  built  by  Myazld  L 
who  peopled  it  by  a  Tatarian  colony,  and  it  derives 
its  name  (Saint's  Hill)  from  the  tomb  of  Sari  Saltik 
Bey,  a  celebrated  Tatarian  saint,  buried  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  strait  was  called  D^r^, 
"  the  neck,"  by  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy  places  it  in 
lat.  11^ 

Dutch,  bahelen ;  Swed.  hjeahla;'FT. 
'  babiller;  Gr.  fiafid^w,  from  the  He- 
►brew  babel,  where,  says  Junius,  the 
first  confusion  of  speech  arose.  Bar- 
'  baros  omnes,  propter  insuavem  atque 
inconcinnam  asperi  sermonis  duritiem  Attici  oUm  Babykh 
nios  dixenint,    Hesychius.  v.  fiafivXwvioi. 

To  babble,  is  to  talk  confiisedly,  inarticulately,  to 
prate  idly,  unreasonably,  inconsiderately. 

For  this  blessing  is  geuen  to  all  them  that  trust  in  Christe's 
bloud,  that  they  thrust  and  hunger  to  do  God's  wyll.  He  that  bath 
not  this  fayth,  is  but  an  vnprofitable  babier  of  f&itb,  and  workcft 
and  votteth  neither  what  he  babieth,  nor  what  be  meweth,  or 
wheninto  his  wordea  pertayne.  TyndM*  Wkrketg  SoL  €6. 

SIth  firere  Bama  I  say  teHetfa  vs  in  eilbcte  thys  tale  ooBtnrfe 
to  some  other  partca  of  his  owne  tale,  I  wel  may  and  will  cotte  of 
all  hia  bibble  babbel  that  he  maketh  in  telling  ts  tluit  the  gearnl 
connsayles  maye  erre,  because  it  maye  be  (he  aayeth)  that  they 
haue  not  the  spirite  of  God  with  them. 

Sir  Tkot,  Mor^i  Workes,  Ibl.  754* 

For  he  told  me  ineryly,  y<  logicke  he  xeckoned  but  itMutgt 
mudcke  to  seme  for  singers.  lb,  fol.  11 1.  c  ii« 

Aa  for  yoar  interpretatiiie  and  scolastacall  doctooras,  I  ssntr 
regarde  them  nor  yet  theyr  ezposiciens,  when  they  thna  vaq^  Ava 
the  truthe  of  the  scriptures,  but  accompt  them  hoUie  blaMphemouse 
6a^e/er«  and  lyers.  Bal^sAp^hgf' 

And  for  this  eanse  lette  your  women  in  solemn  aasemUyes  hoUe 
theyr  peace,  leste  yf,  (as  that  kynde  is  to  moche  geuen  to  babtmg) 
there  aryse  an  vncomly  confusion.  Udatl,    Cor.  e.  Xt» 

She  had  a  proper  wytte,  and  could  both  reade  and  wiyte,  nny 
in  compaigny,  redy  aiid  quicke  of  anawere,  neyther  nnte  nor  nu 
of  babU,  somtyme  tauntyng  without  displeaanrc,  but  not  without 
dispone.  HalL    KtnfEdwsrdK 

Ol.    Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabine  at  vonr  gate. 

And  can  vpon  my  aoule  withm  the  house^ 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  lone. 


BA'BBLE,  V 
Ba^bble,  n 
Ba^bblement, 
Ba'^bbler, 
Ba^bbling. 
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And  ^  Hmm  lonrd  on  kt  ^e  dn«  of  djilit  I 

BftB19L  And  nnir  tiie  babhiing  gossip  of  the  aire^ 

Cry  out  Oliuia. 

SkaMspmiT9.  Twtifkk  Nighty  kih  2^9. 

They  lutTing  but  nivbf  Isft  thste  gnmmt^  into  mA  shallows 
wliere  they  stock  hnifsswiably  Co  km  a  hw  words  with  huiient- 
able  construction,  and  now  on  the  sodden  transported  under  ano- 
fher  climate  to  be  toss*d  and  tumoil'd  with  nnhaQested  wits  in 
fwthnmlfw  and  iiiiq[«iitt  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part 
STOW  Into  hatred  and  contempt  ofleaming^modL'd  and  deluded  all 
this  while  with  sagged  notions  and  hahblemenUf  while  they  ex- 
jwctod  worthy  and  drilghtiul  knowledge. 

Mikim,     Om  EditemHon. 

Be  not  6Mfr»^  or  full  of  words,  that  is  vokvX^^oi,  wheihf  the 
aune  Hiing  b  saguified;  yet  are  not  hmg  prayers  li^re  concfemned, 
ftvt  those  thai  are  Tuyne,  fond,  and  si^ierstitious. 

Wkiigift's  Mfefemee,  foL  804. 

When  St.FhnI  wa&  speakng  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrectiua,  the 
gm^  Athenian  philosophera  looked  upon  all  he  sud  to  be  oMre 
Aabtiing,  Beocridge,    senn.89. 

The  da»Iing  pomp  of  worda  does  oft  deceire,    r 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believie. 
When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade. 
Be  dumb,  and  let  the  bablert  vainly  plead. 

Rome,   Gulden  Vents  ofPythagwiu^ 

Though  pointleas  satire  make  iU  wedc  eKi^ie, 
In  the  dull  babble  oi  a  mimic  ape. 
Boldly  pursue  where  genius  points  the  way. 
Nor  heed  what  monthly  puny  critics  say. 

Lioyd.    £putU  to  CkurchilL 

"Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 
Where  pcaise  and  censure  are  at  random  hud'd, ' 
Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control. 
Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 

ChurchilL     The  Conference. 

BABCARY,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a  rectoiy 
Talued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^13.  10*.  5<i  Church 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  Population  in  1821, 
422.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  2*.  lid.  s£SL%6.  U.  6d. 
4J  miles  E.  from  Somerset. 

BA'BE,         ^     A  word,  says  Skinner,  according 

Ba'bbby,        I  to  Menage,  of  Syriac  origin.  Skinner 

Ba^by,  n.       f  himself  would  derive  it  from  the  Ita- 

Ba'by,  adj,     >lian,   hahholo  a  babitoi    but  a«  it  is 

Ba^byii) H,      i  purely  vox  in/antulis,  and  the  infants 

Ba^byhood.    I  of  one  country  do  not  borrow  from 

Babibh.       ^  those  of  another,  it  needs  no  foreign 

etymology.     It  consists  of  the  repetition  of  ba,  (sc. 

ba  ba,)  the  earliest,  because  easiest  consonant  uttered 

by  children ;  and  framed  merely  by  the  interception  of 

the  breath  from  the  closure  of  the  lips.     Akin,  to  it 

is  the  GrMdmra^,  papa;    Heb.  ab;  Syr.  abba.     Udall 

uses  the  verb,  to  babisk;  and  Young,  theverb,  to  baby. 

To  deceive  or  delude,  as  babies  ;  to  treat  as  babies,  who 

are  easfly  deceived,  or  cheated ;  deluded,  or  played 

upon. 

Yeu,  whome  it  hehoued  nowe  to  be  strong  and  atablished  hi 
«*— gelieiH  Pfailoflophie,  haoe  nede  as  yet  lyke  tendre  babes  to  be 
fed  with  ihe  rnyUce  of  lowest  doctryne :  rather  then  be  meete  to  ze- 
oeyue  the  atrong  meate  of  higher  learnyng. 

Vdall.    Hebruety  c.  v. 

God  therfiore  of  mercye,.not  wyUynge  toloee  that  people  of  bye, 
butfanourably  to  beare  with  their  babyish  weakenes,  gaue  fburtU 
certen  mles  and  preceptes  by  hys  seruannt  Moses. 

Bal^s  Apology, 

^WBen  the  duke  had  doen,  the  temporal  menne  wholy,  and  the 
BMMte  parte  of  the  spiiituaH  men  also,  tbynkynge  no  hnrte  earthely 
■Mat  toward  the  younge  baby^  condlacended  in  effecte,  that  yf  he 
vsr  oot  delivered  he  ahonldft  bee  fetched  oote. 

Hal,.    King  Kd^vard  V* 


AMithfosMlharto  that  sane  omehcawalyioaeraigBeloviattd    BABB. 
prince,.  wh»  had  for  owe  Him  adbaesad  and  humbled  hynaelfe         ^ 
downe  euen  to  swadlyng  doutes,  to  the  cradle,  to  crying  in  hii  BAB-EL- 
twathing  bandee  as  ;other  children  doe,  and  to  the  atrengthlesse  MANDBB. 
hahehBode  of  the  bodye,  was  preached  and  declared  to  the  worlde  v 
\mj  Ike  ondye  Mymonie  of  other  Iblkes  talkyng. 

VdmU,    Z4dk,c.lL 

Ncnerthelene  we  do  not  tiras  babyshe  womanlnrnde,  as  thonghe 
we  wonhleexchMle  them  from  the  feiowsbyp  of  sahatkni. 

H.    JliMMlAyff,  c.  in. 

The  Pfaariseis  had  babiaked  tiie  simple  people,  witii  fained  and 
colde  religion,  and  had  tangled  tiieyr  consciences  with  mamMS 
ordinannces.  /j.    Joist,  cvh. 

So  I  have  teen  tnm-booka  m  yelret  dight. 

With  golden  leaves,  and  painted  babery,  ^ 

Of  silly  boys  please  unacquainted  sight : 

Bnt  when  the  rod  began  to  play  his  part, 

Fam  would,  but  oonld  not,  fly  from  golden  smart. 

Sidney.    Atcmdia,  ho6kh 

If  a  yong  jentleman  be  demure  and  still  of  nature,  they  say  he  is 
eimpte  and  Iad:eth  witte;  if  he  be  bashfnll  and  will  soone  blushe 
they  call  him  a  babitbe  and  Ul  brought  up  thynge;  when  Xeno- 
phon  doth  preciselye  note  in  Cyrus,  that  "  his  beshfuhmse  in 
youth,  was  the  rerie  true  signe  of  his  vertue  and  stoutnes  after." 
Ascham.     The  Tirat  Book  for  the  Youths 

How  many  a  brave  peer,  thy  too  near  i^ies, 
(Whose  loss  the  babe  that's  yet  unborn  shall  rue) 

Have  made  themselves  a  willing  sacriftce 
In  our  just  quarrel,  who  it  rightly  knew. 

Drayton.     The  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret .^   ' 


•  This  retchless  innocent 


Ferk. 
Ros. 


The  burning  gleed  with  his  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 

Which  though  in  Pharaoh  her  desire  it  wrought. 

His  babish  imbecility  to  see. 

To  the  child's  speech  impediment  it  brought. 

From  which  he  never  after  could  be  free. 

Id.    Moses  his  birth,  ^c.  book  a. 
Speaking  of  me  ? 

Of  you :  "  Aye,"  quoth  the  marquess, 
"  Were  not  the  duke'a  baby,  he  would  seek 
Swift  vengeance ;  for  he  knew  it  long  ago." 

Ford.    Loot's  Saorifire,  voL  u 

Lift  vp  thy  brow  rrenowned  Salisburie) 
And  with  a  great  heart  heaue  away  this  storme; 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  nener  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd. 
Nor  met  with  Fortune,  other  then  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossipping. 

Shakspeare.    K.  John,  fo.  19. 
Another  taught  her  babes  to  talk. 
Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carts  walk  i 
There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue. 
And  orators  from  Athens  sprung.  *  ' 

Prior.    AUma,  o.  IL 
His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curioos  fancies, 
His  daughter's  portion  a  rich  shell  enhances. 
And  Aslimole's  baby-house  is,  in  his  view 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru. 

Young.     Sat.  4. 
Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know, 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy; 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys, 
And  keeps  us  children  till  wa  drop  to  dust 

Young.     The  Complaint,  Night  & 

^ .  ^ Nations  would  do  well 

T'  extort  their  trnncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief. 

Cofuper.     The  Task,  book  v. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  (the  Gate  of  Affliction)^  a  pro- 
montory and  strait  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  "This  mountain,"  says  Idrisi,  (Geography 
Nubians,  p.  22^3  aqd  MSS.)  ia  aurrounded  by  the  sea 
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BAB-EL-*  on  all  sides.  Its  southern  extremity  is  the  highest^ 
MANDEB.  and  it  stretches  in  a  northerly  direction  with  a  little 
deviation  to  the  west.     Its  length  is  about  13  miles. 


BABOON. 


Behind  it,  on  the  Abyssinian  side,  there  are  innumera- 
ble rocks  and  shoals  as  far  as  Zdligh,  Akent  and  Bakt), 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  that  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  those  shoals  and  islands,  there  is  a  conspi- 
cuous rock  called  Mdrikiis,  which  reaches  nearly  from 
Zfiligh  to  the  back  of  £1  Mandeb ;  it  is  of  no  great 
height ;  being  only  occasionally  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  "  On  the  Arabian  side/'  he 
adds,  "  the  passage  is  so  narrow,  that  a  man  standing 
on  one  shore,  would  recognise  a  person  whom  he  saw 
standing  on  the  other.**  It  appears  from  this,  that 
the  island  was  considered  by  the  Arabians  as  the 
mountain  of  Mandeb,  and  the  passage  between  it  and 
the  coast  of  Yemen  as  the  gate.  This  island  is  now 
called  Perlm  or  Mchtm.  It  divides  the  strait  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  eastern  though  narrowest,  is  most 
frequented,  as  it  has  deep  water  and  is  free  from 
shoals.  "  It  is  at  most  three  geographical  miles  in 
width,*'  says  Bruce,  "  and  has  20  or  30  fathom 
water.*'  Lord  Vsdentia  and  Niebuhr  make  the 
breadth  of  the  strait  between  Pefim  and  the  Asiatic 
shore  the  'same  as  Bruce  -,  between  it  and  the  coast, 
there  are  from  15  to  20  £nglish  taiiles.  His  Lordship 
observes,  that  "  Ferim  should  be  kept  close  on  the 
larboard  side,  in  order  to  avoid  a  deep  bay  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape,  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  strait."  The  wider  or  western  channel  is  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  small  islands.  The  Arabian 
cape  is  in  lat.  12**  40"  N.  long.  43^  33'  E.  (Nie- 
buhr*s  Reisebeschreibung,  i.  448.  Bruce's  Travels,  i. 
361.  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  ii.  13.  Vincent's 
Periplus,  i.  111.     Hartroann's  Edrisi,  94.). 

BABINGLEY,  or  BABixcurKY,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  a  discharged  rectory  valued  in  the  King's 
books,  at  sS4.  ISs,  4d,  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Felix.  Fopulation  in  1821,  63.  Foors  rates  in  1803 
at  25.  ^d.  £bO,  18«.  6J.  Two  miles  N.  E.  from  Cas- 
tle Rising.  Babingley  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
village  in  which  the  first  Christian  church  in  East 
Anglia  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  like  the  present 
church  to  St.  Felix  the  Burgundiau,  who  converted 
the  East  Angles.  Some  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  called 
Christian  hilU  from  this  event. 

BABINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a  dis- 
charged rectory  valued  in  the  King*s  books  at  ^10. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  Population  in  1821, 
J 56.  Poors  rates  in  1803,  at  3*.  3d.  ^112.  6s.  4d. 
Five  miles  N.  W.  from  Frome, 

BABOON,  Fr.  babouin ;  It.  babuino,  B.  Bavaien* 
From  Babe,  'according  to  Skinner  and  Menage  j  be- 
cause, says  the  former,  it  very  greatly  resembles  the 
human  race. 

Amo.  I  am  nettber  your  minotaure,  nor  your  oentaure,  nor 
your  satyre,  nor  your  hyesna,  nor  your  babion,  but  your  mere  tra- 
vailer,  belieye  me.  :  Ben  Jonton.     Cynthia* t  Revelb. 

Of  all  the  rest  tbat  most  resembles  man, 
Was  an  o'erwom  ill-favoured  babian: 
Which  of  all  other  (for  that  only  he 
Was  full  of  tricks,  as  they  are  us'd  to  be) 
Him  in  her  craft  so  seriously  she  taught,  ' 
As  that  in  little  time  she  had  him  brought, 
That  nothing  could  afore  this  ape  be  set. 
That  presently  he  could  not  counterfeit. 

Drayton.     The  Moon-calf. 
All  rules  of  pleanng  in  this  one  unite, 
«  Affect  not  any  thing  in  Nature's  spite."^ 
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'^  Bmbcons  and  apes  lidiculoua  we  find ;  *  BABOQ 

For  what?  For  Ul-resemUing  hanan  kind.  * 

Cangretfe,    CfPkttihig. 

Should  a  monkey  wear  a  crown. 

Must  I  tremble  at  his  frown?  ^ 

Could  I  not,  through  all  his  emaSaey  ' 

Spy  the  strutting,  chattering  yermine  ? 

Safely  write  a  smart  lampoon. 

To  expose  the  brisk  baboon  ? 

Swift,    To  a  Lady. 

Baboon,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia. 
BABRAHAM,  formerly  Baddurham  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  a  discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the 
King's  books,  at  £6,  5«.  6d.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Population  in  1821,  238.  Poor  s  rates  in 
1803,  at  3j.  9d.  <a^57.  1*.  2jd.  Four  mUes  N.  W.  of 
Linton.  The  manor  of  Babraham  was  formerly  in 
possession  of  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini,  collector  of  the 
Pope*8  taxes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  on  Eli* 
zabeth*s  accession,  detained  the  money  which  he  bad 
gathered,  and  settled  in  England.  Lord  Orford  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  cites  the  following  epitaph  on 
Pallavicini,  from  a  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Crew. 

Here  lies  Horatio  Falavazene, 

Whojrobbed  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Queene. 

He  was  a  thiefe—a  thiefe;  thou  lyest : 

For  what?  he  robbed  but  Antichrist. 

Hym  Death  with  besom  swept  from  Bab'ram 

Into  the  bosom  of  old  Abraham; 

But  then  came  Hercules  with  his  club 

And  struck  him  down  to  Belzebub. 

Notwithstanding  these  bitter  lines.  Sir  Horatio  has 
some  higher'claims  to  remembrance .  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his  por-* 
trait  is  preserved  in  the  tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  register  of  Babraham  parish,  records  the  mar- 
riage of  his  widow  with  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Pro- 
tectors  uncle,  exactly  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  first 
husband's  decease. 

BABUX-ALWAB,  see  Derbend. 

BA'BUX-BAWAO)!,  (Gates  of  the  Deserts)  or 
Mahrah,  a  province  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  thus 
named,  from  its  being  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
great  central  deserts.     See  Mahrah. 

BABUYANES,  a  group  of  islands  on  the  north 
coast  of  Luzon.     See  Philippines. 

BABYLON,  in  Hebrew  Babel  -,  a  very  ancient  city 
for  a  long  time  the  metropolis  of  the  Chaldean  em- 
pire. It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  city,  that  the 
descendants  of  Noah  101  years  after  the  flood,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  631  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  began  to  buUd  a  city  and  a  tower^  the  size 
^and  height  of  which  were  to  surpass  any  thing  human> 
and  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  skies :  but  God,  to 
punish  their  temerity,  caused  them  suddenly  to  speak 
different  languages,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  com- 
bine together  to  carry  on  this  stupendous  work.  (Gen. 
xi.  I — 9.)  Moses  begins  his  narrative  of  this  miracu- 
lous event,  by  observing  that,  till  that  time,  all  man- 
kind spoke  one  language ;  and  such  could  hardly  fsSl 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  as  is  most  probable,  the;'pre- 
sent  Hebrew  text  is  correct ;  for  the  family  of  Noah, 
was  the  only  one  upon  the  earth  after  the  waters  of 
the  flood  had  subsided,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
any  material  change  in  the  language- of  one  fiousily^ 
could  take  place  in  the  short  interval  of  a  single  cen-^ 
tury  :  nor  was  it  improbable,  even  on  the  calculation 
of  the  Septuagint,  that  all  the  different  branches  of 
Noah*8  fiimUy  should  speak   a  language  mutually 
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iotdJigible.  That  Shib^;  or'SeonBar,  was  tlie  pldin 
on  which  Babylon  afterwordfl  stood,  appears  from 
varions. passages  in  the  Scriptures,  as. well  as  from 
Josephus.  (See  Shinab.)  That  historian  ascribes  the 
building  of  the  tower  to  Nimrod,  who  however  was, 
if  then  bom,  too  young  to  have  had  any  part  in  the 
design  of  it ;  (see  Bochart*s  Phaleg,  i.  10.)  and  the 
traditions  still  current  in  Asia  have,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  affixed  the  name  of  that  prince  to  some  of 
the  remains  of  Babylon.  Abydenus  (as  quoted  by 
iSusebius,  Prapar,  Evangel,  ix.  14.)  tells  us  that  the 
first  men,  contemning  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
^ods,  and  relying  on  their  own  extraordinary  strength, 
built  a  lofty  tower,  which  nearly  reached  the  sky,  in 
the  place  where  Babel  then  stood.  .  But  the  winds, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  overturned  the 
whble  mass  upon  the  heads  of  its  builders,  and  £rom 
its  ruins  Babylon  was  afterwards  built.  The  gods 
also,  at  the  same  time,  caused  mankind,  who  had 
before  all  spoken  the  same  language,  to  speak 
henceforward  in  different  tongues.  A  tradition  of 
a  similar  tendency  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato,  who 
says  that,  in  the  golden  age  one  common  lan- 
guage was  spoken  both  by  men  and  beasts,  but 
that  Jupiter  confounded  their  tongues  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  insolence  in  claiming  immortality 
and  eternal  youth,  (Plato,  Polii.  p.  ^2.  ed.-  Steph.) 
These  traditions  shew  that  traces  of  the  Mosaic 
account  were  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  nations 
of  Asia.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  confusion 
of  tongues  was  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  great  patriarchal  feimily ;  and 
the  buildings  which  they  had  begun  were  discon- 
tinued :  "  they  left  off  to  build  the  city,"  says  Moses ; 
(xi.  8.)  but  it  must  have  been  continued  subsequently, 
for  he  adds,  (v.  9.)  that  the  name  of.  it  was  called 
J3abel,  (for  BaMl,  confusion)  in  consequence  of  this 
confusion  of  the  tongues  of  its  builders.  It  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  chief  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod, 
the  son  of  Cush  $  but  it  is  never  again  spoken  of  till  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  under  Hoshea, 
730  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  that,  for  an 
interval  of  1515  years,  we  have  no  account  of  this 
city  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Greeks  supply  what 
the  Jewish  writers  had  no  occasion  to  give — a  history 
of  the  Assyrian  and  BabUonian  empires,  and  of  their 
grrat  metropolis.  (See  Semiramis,  Nebuchaonszzab.) 
As  the  descriptions  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  tower  of 
Belus,  supposed  by  the  learned  Bochart  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Moses,  have  been 
already  given  in  the  passages  referred  to,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  here.  We  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  period  at  which  these  splendid  monuments  of  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian  sovereigns 
were  finally  destroyed. 

An  insurrection  under  Darius  Hystaspes  (b.  c.  500) 
provoked  that  prince  to  throw  down  the  waHs  and 
gates  which  had  been  left  by  Cyrus.  The  temple 
of  Belus  was-  plundered  and  ruined  by  Xerxes  ;  and 
Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  early  death  from  faU 
filling  his  intention  of  restoring  it.  Strabosays  (xvi.  1.) 
that  10,000  men  were  employed  for  two  months  in 
^removing  its  materials.  The  foundation  of  Seleucia 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  Seleucus,  one  of 
ibe  sacoesaors  of  Alexander,  drew  away  all  the  remain- 
ing inhabitamts  of  Babylon ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
and  Diodoms  Sicnlns,  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
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within  the  walls  was  completely  desolate.  St.  J^some, 
in  the  fourth  century,  was  informed  by  a  Persian  monk, 
that  the  site  of  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a 
chase,  or  park,  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  kings ;  and 
that  the  walls  were  from  time  to  time  rep^red,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  game  from  escaping.  Thus  was 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii.  91.)  literally  fulfilled! 
Various  travellers,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the 
twelfth  to  Niebuhr  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  given 
a  description  of  the  mounds  of  earth  and  fragments  of 
massive  walls  which  just  serve  to  shew  the  site  on  which 
this  mighty  capital  once  stood :  but  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich, 
resident,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
the  court  of  the  P&shh  of  Baghdkd.  His  peculiar 
advantages,  in  consequence  of  the  post  which  he  occu« 
pied,  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  east,  rendered  him  more 
fit  for  such  an  inquiry  tlian  any  of  his  predecessors  y 
and  little  addition  to  his  communications  can  be  made, 
till  some  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
enables  9ome'  antiquary  to  nuike  excavations  among 
the  ruins.  "  He  expected,"  he  says,  "  to  have  found 
more  and  less  on  the  site  of  Babylon  than  he  actually 
did  :*'  more,  because  he  supposed  he  should  have  been 
able  to  have  identified  some  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
which  was  quite  impossible ;  "  less,  because  he  could 
form  no  conception  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  the 
whole  mass  of  ruins,  their  size,  solidity,  and  the  per- 
fect state  of  some  of  their  parts;"  (Memmr  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon ;  Mines  d^ Orient,  torn:  ill.  p.  1S9.) 
The  traces  of  the  city  begin  to  be  perceptible  near 
Moh^ril,  a  kh&n,  or  inn,  nine  English  miles  from 
HiUah,  and  th'uty-eight  to  the  south  of  Baghdhd.  The 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  two  former,  exhibits 
here  and  there  masses  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  three 
mounds  particularly  attract  attention  by  their  magni-' 
tude.  Hillah  itself  is  placed  by  Niebuhr  in  lat.  9>^^9Sf 
N.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates.  On  that  side 
also  are  all  the  remains  of  any  antiquity,  except  two 
small  elevations,  and  one  very  considerable  ruin.  A 
kind  of  circular  mound,  or  enclosure,  which  com- 
mences about  two  miles  above  Hillah,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  the  boundary-wall.  It  includes 
an  area  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  one  way,  and 
one  mile  and  one-third  the  other.  On  the  east  side; 
two  straight  dykes,  or  walls  of  earth,  run  from  north  to 
south,  parallel  with  .  the .  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
forming,  together  with  it  and  the  ends  of  the  enclo- 
sure mentioned  above,  an  oblong  area,  containing 
three  principal  moands  of  rubbish,  which  rise  above 
100  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river.  The 
most  northern  of  these  is  the  largest  mass  of  ruins,  it 
is  caUed  by  the  Arabs  Makallebah,  (i.  e.  subverted) 
pronounced  Mvjellihih  by  the  natives  of  this  place ; 
and  is  the  tower  of  Belus  according  to  Rennell  and 
Pietro  della  Valle  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  355;  Viaggi, 
i.  399.)  Its  form  is  oblong ;  the  sides  face  the  car- 
dinal points;  the  northern  side  is  200  yards,  the 
southern  919,  the  eastern  192,  and  the  western  136. 
The  elevation  of  the  highest  angle  is  141  feet.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  haunted  by  demona  and 
satyrs ;  and  is  the  abode  of  owls,  porcupines,  and 
wild  beasts.  The  western  face  is  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  appearance  of  masonry.  Near  the  top  6i 
it  there  is  a  low  wall,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
unbumt  bricks  and  reeds,  cemented  with  clay-mortar 
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of  gmt  tklckness.  On  th«  iouth-essi  angle  thtre  is 
aomethiog  like  e  tarret.  On  digging  into  the  earth 
■ceomulsled  upon  the  summit,  there  were  fboad 
lejers  of  humt  briek  cemented  with  mortar,  and 
whole  bricks,  with  inseriptions  on  them. 
(See  CvNBATio  Cmabactsbs.)  The  next  ram,  in  pofait 
of  size,  called  by  the  Arabs  £1  Kair,  (the  Castle)  is  one 
rnfle  to  the  south  ef  the  Mu)ellib^h.  It  consists  of 
several  wells  and  piers,  also  mdng  the  cardinal  points, 
eif^  feet  thick,  omnmented  with  buttresses,  pilastassr 
and  niches,  of  fine  burnt  brick,  laid  in  Mme^mortar  ef 
extraordinary  tenacity.  There  are  sabterrenean  pits 
and  passages  beneath  this  building,  which  are  still 
unexplored.  Near  this  ruin  is  an  atheleh,  (fosisnc 
artieui&ta)  which  the  natives  believe  to  hotve  been 
coeval  with  the  city.  Of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
Mr.  Rich  could  find  no  traces )  but  perhi^  the 
curved  dyke,  which  takes  in  so  large  a  circuit,  may  be 
a  part  of  them.  The  most  curious  ruin,  however, 
which  Mr.  Rich  coincides  with  Niebuhr  (Rme.tL  5288.> 
m  considering  as  the  celebrated  tower  of  Behis,  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hillah :  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Sirs  Nerorhd,  the 
tower  of  Nimrod,  (for  bits,  which  embarrassed  Mr. 
Rich,  is  plainly  the  Persian  word  bwrz,  as  Gesenius 
has  justly  expressed  it,)  and  the  prison  of  Nebuchad- 
nessar  by  the  Jews.  It  forms  a  mound  entirriy  con- 
sistii^  of  fine  burnt  bricks,  with  inscriptions  on  them ; 
and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  7^  yards  m  circumference. 
The  height  of  the  east  side  is  50  or  60  feet ;  but  on 
the  west  it  rises  to  196  feet,  in  a  conical  form,  being 
S8  feet  in  breailth  at  the  base.  lU  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  seems  not  to  ag^e  with  the 
place  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  tower  of  Belus  > 
but  it  is  not  clear  from  his  account  in  what  part  of 
the  town  that  building  was  placed.  No  wori&s  of  art 
which  deserve  to  be  called  beautiful  have  been  found 
in  these  ruins ;  but  bricks  and  gems,  vrith  inscriptions, 
and  sculptures,  similar  to  those  brought  from  Perse* 
polls,  shew  the  early  connection  betvraen  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  empires.  The  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally pUfcced  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bricks ;  and  were 
therefore  buried  in  a  substratom  of  mortar,  and  not 
designed  to  be  observed  or  read.  It  has  been  thence 
inferred  that  they  are  magical  formulas,  or  charms,  to 
protect  the  building  from  the  attack  of  evil  spirits. 
(See  Rich's  Memoir  on  the  Rnins  of  Babyltm,  1818 ; 
Maurice's  ObgervaiUmi  sn  ditto,  1816 ;  Gesenius,  in 
Ersch's  EncfcLJ 

BABYLONIA,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  See 
Chau>jba. 

BABIANA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Triandria,  order  Mcnogynia.  Generic  character.  Spathe 
of  two  valves  -,  the  interior  valve  bipartite.  Corolla 
tubulos<e  :  limbus  sexpartitc ;  stigmas  three,  spread- 
ing; seeds  baccate.  Ker,  in  jinnals  of  Botany,  I.  p.  233. 

An  African  genus  of  the  natural  order  LUiacea, 
Several  ^ecies  are  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
Former  authors  described  them  under  the  genera 
dadiohu  and  Antholyza.  Ten  species  are  admitted 
into  the  Hortvu  Kewenm, 

BABIROSA,  Babibossa,  BAamaoBSSA,  Babvbovssa, 
la  Zoology,  a  species  of  the  genus  Sus,  which  see. 

BACBAKIRl,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the 
Inhabitattts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  a  species  of 
JLaauif,  in  whose  cry  the  syllables  hac-ha-ki-ri  may  be 
liistiiigfuishcd.    See  Lakivs. 


BA'CCHANAL,  \     A  foUower  ef  Bacchus.   One  baccbiJ 
Ba€Ohana^i.iaii.  /devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine.    NalT 


tTnto  whom  [Bacchus]  wtt  yearely  celebrated  Oe  feait  hue*  iiai^»i 
«9url  the  tenth  day  of  the  moaeth  AotesterioB^  hke  as  the  kit  n 
nt,  who  ht  dcaoided  of  y*  AtheaiSs,  do  yot  at  Ihbpmit         ^ 
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In  honour  of  whom  [Baccbu]  the  old  hmeekmkmlUm  fearti  ut 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  AotheiCcriaB:  wUch 
eostom  IB  still  retained  to  this  day  by  the  loniana  of  Attic  descent. 

SmUh.     Tkucydida, 

Some  called  him  Bacchus,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
shamelfsse  drunken  Bacchanalian  women,  which  followed  liim 
with  elamora  and  outcrm,  whom  he  taught  to  gather  fruits,  sad 
to  prcsK  them,  whereof  they  nadedrinke,  and  wm  daily  drank. 


In  hdia 

ite  and  fulsome  iocdbutafr 
Equally  I  hate.    Mean's  bless'd.    In  rich  men's  hoavs 
I  bid  kiU  some  beasts,  but  no  hecatombs. 

Donne.  '  Satire  ii. 

Wen,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasts  were  killed,  though  nOt  whole  hecatombs ; 
Tlmt  both  extremes  were  bamsh'd  from  their  waHs. 
Cirthuaian  fSsslay  and  ftdsome  bmecJUmmis, 

.    JPope.     ImitaiUn  afDime, 

Hark !  from  yon  hall  as  headlong  waste  purveys. 
What  h^ckammUmn  revels  loud  resound. 

With  fiestiTe  fires  the  midnight  windows  Uaae, 
And  fievcr'd  tumolt  reels  his  giddy  round. 

MicJkle.    Eleg,  Pom, 

Sorely  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  fesn  of 
eternity,  might  think  it  necessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon  th«ir 
imagination ;  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of  the  ancient 
hm.\.hmnai$,  and  transontting  the  maxims  of  past  debauchery,  they 
BOt  only  prom  that  they  want  iBvention,  but  Tirtne. 

jQkmon,    MUmUer,  No.  29. 

BACCHANALIA,  festiTsk  in  honour  of  Bacchus  at 
RcHBe,  similar  to  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.  Of  (he 
enormitiee  practised  under  the  veil  of  these  festivals, 
and  which  finally  led  to  their  soppression,  Livybu 
left  «B  a  particular  account  (xxzix.  8.  &g.)  The 
Bacchanalia  were  first  introduced  from  Greece  to 
£tniria,  and  thence  by  an  easy  transfer  they  foond 
their  way  to  Rome.  Debaucheries  the  most  execrable 
formed  the  interior  mysteries  and  esoteric  doctrines  to 
which  the  initiated  were  only  admitted  by  degrees  \ 
and  the  most  at^povemable  iiiry  of  the  foulest  passions 
of  human  nature  was  gratified,  lavishly,  by  those  who 
had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  priests  of  the  ivy-crowned  god.  The  jealousy  of 
a  courtezan,  whose  lover  had  been  persuaded  to  enrol 
himself  in  this  detestable  band,  led  to  a  discovery  of 
their  crimes,  in  the  year  of  Rome  b6G,  and  a  public 
mquiry  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
In  tiie  speech  of  the  consul  Posturoius,  during  this 
investigation,  we  have  a  fine  but  terrific  picture  of  the 
nightly  orgies  of  this  licentioBS  crew.  Tlie  eontagioa 
had  spread  widely  through  Italy,  and  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons  of  the  two  sexes  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oaths  of  secrecy  in  different  degrees  of 
initiation.  Many  fled  from  Rome  at  the  first  inqviy* 
Of  the  remainder,  several  were  imprisoned,  hut  still 
more  were  put  to  death.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate  it 
was  determined,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be 
abolished  throughout  Italy ;  and  that  if  any  person  oo»- 
sidered  himself  bound  by  any  religious  yow  to  oele* 
brate  them,  he  should  present  himself  before  the 
Frtttor  Urhanus,  who  should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
senate.  Permission  could  only  be  granted  in  •• 
assemUy  of  at  least  100  senators,  and  under  these 
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AOCHA^  MtCricckos,  tlMl  not  nore  tlian  five  should  be  present 
>iAIAA,  at  tiie  saeriflee,  and  that  these  should  hove  no  oonunon 
A#v^TQ  Por^M  no  priest,  and  no  one  to  preside  o^er  the  rites. 
Z^Z~J  BMxMaSTES,  or  B^cchm,  the  priestesses  of 
"""^  "  Bncdiiis.  The  diorus  of  the  pb^  of  Euripides, 
entitled  Baocsub,  is  composed  of  these  priestesses^ 
whence  it  derives  its  name. 

BAiCCHARlS,  in  BoUmif,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Sjfngeneiia,  order  Pohfgamia  S^^etfiua,  Generic  cha- 
xaeter  :  receptacle  naked ;  pappus,  hairy ;  calyx 
imbricate,  (^lindricaL  Female  florets  imi:ed  with 
the  biseKuai. 

Willdenow  describes  fourteen  species  of  this  genus  j 
they  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  principally 
the  western  hemisphere. 

BA€CUIUS,  fiaKx8u>;  in  Proi^dy,  a  foot  of 
three  syllables,  in  which  the  first  is  short  and  the 
two  last  long :  as  anum.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  fireipient  usage  in  the  ^hyramlic  hymns  of 
JBacehus. 

BACCHUS,  in  Myihoiogy,  a  god,  concenung  whose 
yarentage  and  adventures  gteat  diversities  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  ancients.  Or^ieus,  or  the  writer 
of  the  hymns  attrihuted  to  that  poet,  occasionally 
makes  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  scmietimes 
of  Ju}ttter.and  PK>aerpine,  and  sometimes  also  of 
Jiqnter  and  Isia.  in  a  hymn  to  Sabazius,  who  by 
others  has  been  called  the  son  of  Bacchus,  Orpheus 
adheres  to  tSie  nceived  belief,  that  afiber  Semele  had 
been  consumed  by  the  glory  of  the  Thunderer  (Ovid, 
Jlfelma.  iii.)  when  she  was  already  in  the  eighth  month 
of  her  pregnaney,  Sabazius  inclosed  the  unborn  in&nt 
in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  Hence  the  god  received  the 
Xatin  name  JSiauiler,  and  the  Greek  A<«yiNro*  (Saro  rov 
jriytftf€<y  AiC9  fufpov,)  Meleager,  in  a  pretty  epigram, 
aeaerts,  on  the  onntrary,  that  Bacchus,  on  the  death  of 
hia  mother,  was  immediately  delivered  to  tiie  care  of 
tiie  nymphs  for  ablution ;  and  hence  he  deduces  the  ne« 
ces&ity  of  tempering  our  wine  wi^  water.  EuripideSi 
in  his  Bacchs,  inclines  to  the  vicarious  maternity  of 
Jupiter;  and  Birce,  the  daughter  of  Ae  river  Ache- 
lous,  b  the  nurse  to  whose  protection  he  consigns  the 
in&it  god  after  his  plenary  birth.  Lucian  (Dial.  Dear,) 
pientbns  a  tradition,  that  he  was  carried  by  Mercury, 
immec&tely  after  his  nativity,  to  Nysa,  an  Arabian 
city  on  tlte  confines  of  Egypt,  and  there  educated  by 
tl^  nymphs  r  while  Ovid  (FaH.  v.)  and  Apollodorus 
<it.)  on  the  contrary,  commit  him  to  the  Hyades. 
Mesnitis,  Thebes,  and  Naxus,  have  each  also  claimed  his 
tuition,  and  the  names  of  the  fair  schoolmistresses  in 
the  last  of  these  places  haVe  been  diligently  recorded 
— rPhilia,  Coxvnis,  and  Clyda:  though  Appian  has 
g:iven  ancyther  list — Ino,  Autonoe,  and  Agave. 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book,  De  Natura  Deorum,  ex- 
plains these  conflicting  opinions,  by  stating  that  there 
wer^  five  different  personages  known  under  the  name 
of  Bacchus.  Hia  nurses,  the  Bacchs,  if  we  may  trust 
£uripides,  fed  him  with  sufiicient  care  ;  milk,  wine, 
and  honey,  sprang  from  the  earth  at  their  touch.  The 
child  throve  in  proportion  ;  and  when  the  jealousy  of 
his  step-mother,  Juno,  had  harassejd  him  so  much  that 
lie  fell  asleep  under  a  tree  by  the  road-side,  he  is  said 
to  have  killed  an  amphisbena,  which  she  sent  to 
destroy  him,  by  .the  stock  of  a  vine  which  he  happened 
to  pick  up.  Still  persecuted  by  the  queen  of  heaven, 
he  pursued  his  rambles.  He  first  passed  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Proteus  -, 


thence  bending  to  Kirygia,  he  was  initiated  in  the  BACCBW 
rites  of  Cybele,  and  hastened  on  through  Thraee  to  ^^  y  "^ 
India.  On  his  passage  he  revenged  himself  i^mi 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edoai,  who  had  grievoasly  In- 
sulted him  by  cutting  down  all  the  vines  in  his  domi- 
nions. Bacchus  deprived  Lycurgus  of  his  senses,  and 
t^en  placed  his  son  Dryas  in  his  ^ny.  Lycuigus,  in 
his  fury,  mistook  him  for  a  vine,  and  hewed  him  down 
to  the  very  stumps.  A  famine  through  Edonia  was 
the  consequence  of  the  horrible  deed ;  and  to  appease 
the  god,  Lycurgus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  sub* 
jects,  being  tora  by  wild  horses. 

In  Egypt  a  Theban  lady,  Alcithoe,  had  spumed  his 
rites.  Bacchus  contented  himself  by  changing  her 
into  a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  whidi  she 
worked  into  vines  and  ivy.  (Ovid,  Metam,  iv.)  As  htf 
advanced  on  his  progress  his  tmin  increased.  Silenua 
eode  beside  him  on  a  ^dappled  ass ;  the  Cobali,  the 
Satjrrs,  and  the  Bacchee,  trooped  round  his  car.  Lynxes, 
tigers,  and  panthers,  arranged  themselves  imder  hia 
harness ;  and  pipes,  cymbals,  and  shouts  of  revelry 
proclaimed  the  oommg  of  the  iolly  god.  He  himself 
with  a  leopard's  or  a  fawn's  skin  tl^own  loosely  over 
his  shoulders,  a  crown  of  ivy  round  his  brows,  and  a 
thyrsus,  as  a  soeptre,  in  his  hand,  marshalled  ther 
thfong,  and  adiieved  a  bloodless  conquest  over  the 
east.  Not  far  from  the  Ganges  he  erected  two 
columns,  as  the  oriental  nepZu^  uHra,  The  tour  of 
India  occupied  him  for  three  years,  and  he  next  tra* 
versed  Libya  and  Spain.  I>uring  these  travels  he  ia 
said  to  have  benefited  every  nation  which  he  visited^ 
by  imparting  some  fresh  improvement  in  civilisation  : 
and  his  compassionate  reception  of  Ariadne,  whom 
he  found  abandoned  on  the  shores  of  Naxus  by  the 
unfaithful  Theseus,  sufficiently  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  fair. 

The  names  of  Bacchus  were  as  mmierous  as  the  acta 
attributed  to  him.  In  Sicily,  he  was  called  Moriohus; 
In  Arabia,  Qracal  and  Adoueus  $  in  Sparta,  Scythitea 
and  Milichius.  Ausonius  (ep.  xxix.)  has  oommemo-* 
rated  the  principal  titles  of  this  god  in  a  few  lines, 
which  may  assist  the  memory  :— 

Ogygia  me  Bacclium  rocat, 
Ourim  MfjptOB  pntat, 
MystB  PUiinacem  nomixisnt, 
DiouysoD  Indi  existimaiit, 
Romana  sacra  Liberum, 
Arabica  gens  Adoneiun, 
Lucanianus  Pantheam. 

Ovid,  in  the  first  feble  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  has  been  yet  more  full  in  his  nomen- 
clature. 

it  is  probable  that  the  Bacchus  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  incorporated  in  his  pwn  person  the  legends 
«f  every  similar  god  of  whom  traces  were  discoverable 
among  other  nations  5  and  hence  we  obtain  some  clue 
to  the  numberless  discordant  particulars  related  of 
him.  The  same  reason  may  explain  the  variety  which 
occurs  in  his  representations.  The  Roman  poets 
universally  speak  of  his  eternal  youth,  and  almost 
ifeminine  beauty.  His  time  of  life,  according  to  Ovid, 
is  that  media  atas  {Fasti,  iii.)  to  which  he  has  else- 
where assigned  the  epithet  fitiUs.  Tibullus  (i.  4.) 
decks  him  and  Apollo  only  with  etema  juventa,  and 
even  the  cold  formalist;  Seneca,  has  been  luxuriant  in 
the  description  which  paints  him  intonsdjuvenis  perpe'- 
tuum  comd.  (Hipp,  ii.)  He  is  pulckerrimus  with 
the  first  named  poet  (Trist.  v.  3.)  and  the  graver  Virgil 
z  2 
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BACCHUS  attributes  .to  him  caput  fu^nestum  (Gearg,  li.)  Virgineus, 
'  mollis,  fortnosus,  mitit,  purpureiu,  krt  among  hk  most 
frequent  characteristics ;  and  the  myrrh  -  dropping 
ringlets  and  ivy-braided  temples  are  to  be  found  as 
his  commonest  attributes.  Yet  Macrobius  (Saium,  i.) 
informs  us  that  images  were  to  be  seen,  in  which  he  is 
sculptured  both  bald  and  aged.  In  the  western 
mythology  he  was  generally  beardless  ;  but  the  beard 
was  the  distinctive  [peculiarity  of  the  Indian  Bacchus. 
In  all  cases  he  is  represented  with  horns  :  and  some  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this  adjunct  are  not  a  little 
amusing.  One  scholiast  says  it  is  because  we  use 
horns  in  drinking,  (Nicand.  in  jilexipharm.)  Festus 
(iii.)  because  intoxication  makes  us  fierce  and  inclined 
to  beat  our  neighbours ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
with  much  greater  probability,  because  Bacchus 
claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  as  his  father.  {Protrepi.  36.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  Alexander  s  ambition  in  the 
conquest  of  the  east,  if  we  may  believe  Quintus  Cur- 
tins,  (iii.  24.)  was  the  imitation  of  Bacchus.  From 
the  same  historian  we  learn,  that  his  apotheosis  with 
Father  LWer,  was  the  theme  which  the  poets  chose  for 
their  most  adulatory  panegyrics  (viii.  18.)  ;  and  that 
the  petty  kings  of  India,  when  he  entered  their  terri- 
tories, spoke  of  him  as  the  third  godlike  visitor  whom 
they  had  received ;  giving  him  one  decided  advantage 
over  his  predecessors,  namely,  that  it  was  only  tradi- 
tion which  recorded  the  marches  of  Bacchus  and  of 
Hercules,  but  that  their  senses  informed  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  {Id,  32.)  It 
was  indeed  his  self  exultation  at  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  son  of  Jove  and  Semele,  which  induced 
him  to  spare  the  unresisting  citizens  of  Nysa  from  the 
horrors  of  massacre,  {Id,  xii.  7>  Arrian  v.)  Antony,  at  a 
later  time,  partook  in  equal  degree  of  this  silly  vanity. 
While  preparing  for  his  eastern  expedition,  he  cele- 
brated a  triumph  at  Alexandria.  Assuming  the  name 
of  Bacchus,  he  mounted  a  gorgeous  car,  twined  his 
brows  with  ivy,  and  covered  them  with  a  golden 
mitra,  and  binding  the  cothurni  on  liis  feet,  and  wav- 
ing the  thrysuB  in  his  hand,  he  amused  himself  with 
dreams  of  future  conquest  and  luxury.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  32.)' 

Of  the  identity  of  Bacchus,  or  at  least  of  one  Bac- 
chus, with  Osiris-,  be  the  latter  who  he  may,  most 
authors  seem  convinced.  Banier,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  mythology,  has  given  the  reasons  of  his  different 
appellations  3  and  Nonnus,  the  poet  of  Panopolis,  iu 
Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  has  col- 
lected tlie  adventures  of  the  god  iu  his  strange  and 
irregular  Dionysiaca,  which  "have  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Lubin,  a  professor  at  Rostock,  and  which 
contain  all  that  one,  whom  Casaubon  has  honoured 
by  the  title  of  Poeta  eruditissimu$,  could  learn  ufK)n  an 
almost  inexhaustible  subject.  In  these  authorities, 
and  in  the  third  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  reader 
yiiM  find  his  curiosity  sated  to  the  utmost. 

Among  the  modems  some  have  thought  Bacchus 
to  be  the  same  as  Moses.  Bochart  determines  that  he 
is  Nimrod,  and  transforms  him  into  Bar-Chus,  the  son 
of  Chus.  Bryant  assumes  that  he  is  Noah.  Sir  William 
Jones  establishes  a  parallel  between  the  Indian  Rama 
and  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  The  coincidences  which 
he  produces  are  remarkable.  Each  is  remembered  as 
a  lawgiver  and  a  conqueror,  as  an  improver  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce ;  and  each  in  his  victories  headed 
an  army    of    satyrs.      The    Greeks  said  that   their 
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Dionysius  Was  bom  xnMerw,  a  moontaiii  of  India;  and  BACClj 
Meru  a  city  near  Nysa,  known  by  them  as  Diony- 
sopolis,  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Sanscrit  poetry. 
India  may  be  the  parent  of  the  mythology  of  Bacchus ; 
but  by  removing  it  to  India,  we  only  clumge  its 
locality-;  and  in  the  present  state  of  oriental  know- 
ledge, we  are  almost  as  distant  from  the  key  to  its 
origin  as  if  we  retained  it  among  ourselves  in  Europe. 

BACCHARACH,  or  Bacarath,  a  small  town  of 
the  Prussian  states,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the:  Lower 
Rhine.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  name 
of  Bachreca.  llie  count  palatine  foHnerly  resided 
in  the  castle  of  Stalecke,near  this  town.  The  customs 
collected  in  it  used  to  be  so  productive,  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  golden  toU.  A  spring,  of  an  oily 
consistence,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  river  near  it, 
affects  both  the  smell  and  colour  of  the  water.  The 
small  island  of  Heilesen  is  just  below  it  and  the  town ; 
and  a  monument  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water  between 
this  island  and  the  bank,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
inscriptions.  It  is  termed  Bacchi  ara,  and  is  said  to 
give  the  town  its  name.  The  neighbourhood  is  celer 
brated  for  its  wines  :  there  are  large  slate  quarries  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  town  itself  contains 
manufactures  of  powder  and  starch.  The  population 
scarcely  exceeds  1200.  The  town  has  suffered  much 
in  several  wars,  particularly  in  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  It  stands  23 
miles  S.  from  Coblentz.  Long,  f  4(/  E.  lat.  50°  2'  N. 

BA'CHELOR,   "l      Bachilers,  A.S.6<icGa2a«rtt,Lye, 

Ba'chelobshif.  J  but  without  citing  any  authority. 
Sominer  has  not  the  word.  Wachter  suggests,  that 
when  applied  to  students  in  theology,  it  may  be  com- 
pounded of  the  Saxon  boc,  lU>er,  biblia,  and  larede, 
doctor  :  and  when  applied  to  persons  of  a  certain 
military  rank,  he  approves  of  the  et3rmology  of 
Fauchet,  viz.  that  bachelers  are  so  called,  quasi  bos 
chevaliers,  because  they  were  lower  in  dignity  than  the 
milites  bannereii ;  with,  though  behind,  whom  they 
were  allowed  to  sit.  He  rejects,  as  destitute  of  autho- 
rity, the  opinion  of  Calepinus,  that  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
berries  was  placed  upon  them,  and  that  they  were 
thence  called  baccalaurei.  The  word  has  probably  but 
one  origin,  which  would  account  for  its  various  appli- 
cations. Kilian  adopts  the  opinion  of  Ludovicus  Vives, 
that  that  soldier  is  called  battalarius,  who  has  once 
been  engaged  in  hsLttlt (battalia) ;  and  also,  in  literary 
warfare,  he  is  called  battalarius,  who  has  publicly 
engaged  in  dispute  upon  any  subject.  See  also  Du 
Cange  and  Menage. 

Bachelor  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  man  before 
his  marriage.  Ben  Jonson  applies  it  to  an  unmarried 
woman 

Yell  wo.  fc  marie  wd  with  fc  priddc  part  of  my  londc, 
To  fe  noblest  becheler,  J»at  fyn  hcrte  wol  to  stoade, 

it.  GlouceMteff  p.  30. 

^  lie  ymad  liym  a  fayr  ost  of  ]n8  hackelerie. 
He  com  aTeyn  in  to  Vis  lond  out  of  Scicie. 

Id.  p.  76. 

With  him  thcr  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  squier, 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty  haekeUr^ 

With  lockes  cniU  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 

Vhtmeer,    Prologue  T.  80. 

Phebns,  thnt  was  flour  of  hackelerie. 
As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  chiralrie. 

M    The  MancipU's  Ttde, 
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BACHE-  AndifftoawcRofiaclieligiiagey 

LOIC  That  thou  to  me  were  of  perage, 

_        T_^  \  And  that  thy  father  were  a  pere» 

As  he  is  nowc  a  bochiUre . 
So  Biker  as  I  haue  a  life, 
Thou  sholdest  than  be  my  wife. 
•    •  Gower.     Com,  Ant,  hook  i. 

Faire  maide  send  forth  thine  eye,  this  youthful  paroeU 

Of  noble  b^ekei^trtf  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

Ore  whom  both  soueraigne  power,  and  father's  Toice 

I  haue  to  vse ;  thy  franke  election  make. 

Thou  liast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

SAoMsptmre.    AlTt  WeUtkai  Ends  Well,  fol.  237. 

Wee  doe  not  trufte  your  yncle,  hee  woulde  keepe  you 

A  hatckler  still,  by  keeping  of  your  portion  : 

And  keepe  you  not  alone  without  a  husband. 

But  in  a  slckncsse.        Ben*  Jonson,  The  Afagnetiek  Lady, 

So  thro'  the  whole  course  of  his  Uchell&rship  there  was  nerer 
any  one  in  the  then  memory  of  man  (so  I  hare  been  informed  by 
certain  seniors  of  tliat  college  at  my  first  coming  thereunto)  that 
ever  went  beyond  him  [John  Hales]  for  subtle  disputatwns  in 
philosophy,  for  his  eloquent  declamations  and  orations ;  as  also 
ior  his  eshct  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

Wood.  Aihen.  Ojron,  ii.  199. 

It  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss  if  an  old  batcheior,  who  lives 
In  contempt  of  matrimony,  were  obliged  to  give  a  portion  to  an 
old  maid  who  is  willing  to  enter  into  it.  Tatier,  No.  261. 

It  most  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation,  that,  when  at 
the  usual  time  he  [Swift]  claimed  the  hacheiortkip  of  arts,  he  was 
fonnd'  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for  regular 
ndmission,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  Special  favor ;  a 
term  used  in  that  university  to  denote  want  of  merit 

Joknoon.    Life  of  Sun/I, 

The  citations  above  will  have  explained  the  word 
Bachelor  in  most  of  its  uses.  It  may  be  added,  that 
in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  sometimes 
received  as  implying  all  degrees  of  rank  "between  a 
baron  and  a  gentleman  ;  sometimes,  according  to 
Camden^  it  referred  only  to  the  rank  betweeen  knight 
and  esquire.  It  was  also  applied  to  a  young  knight 
in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  one  who  was  successful 
in  his  first  tournament. 

Bachelor,  in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  is  a 
member  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

Bacbelor,  in  most  universities,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Italy,  is  the  first  degree  taken  by  acade- 
mical students  in  the  liberal  sciences.  In  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  resite  the  greater 
part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  last  excepted. 
The  statutable  exercises  before  admission,  ad  respon' 
dendum  qiutiHoni,  (a  form  in  which  the  father  of  the 
college  asks  each  student  a  question  before  his  gra- 
duation) are  two  acts  and  two  opponencies.  A  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  must  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  seven  years 
standing  :  his  exercises  are,  one  act,  after  the  fourth 
year,  two  opponencies,  a  concio  ad  clerum,  and  an 
English  sermon.  The  ten-year  men,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  this  degree,  are  tolerated  by  a  statute  xiith 
Eliz.  They  are  persons  who,  being  twenty-four 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  admitted  at  any  college 
to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  after  ten 
years.  Durine  the  last  two  years  they  must  reside  the 
greater  part  of  three  several  terms.  Their  exercises 
are  the  same  as  in  the  regular  course.  A  Bachelor  of 
Lawi  must  be  of  six  years  standing  complete,  and 
must  keep  the  greater  part  of  nine  several  terms.  The 
exercise  is  one  act.  A  Baclielor  of  Physic  must  keep 
the  greater  part  of  nine  several  terms,  and  may  be 
admitted  any  time  in  his  sixth  year  :  the  exercise  is 
one  act  and  one  opponency .    A  Bachelor  of  Music  must 


enter  his  name,  at  some  college,  and  perform  a  solemn  ^^^^^ 
piece  of  music  as  an  exercise  prior  to  his  degree.  *^^    * 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  p^CIL 
k^p  sixteen  terms,  and  appear  once  as  a  respondent  ^ 
in  the  schools.  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  be  Master 
of  Arts  of  seven  years  standing  :  his  exercises  are  one 
act,  two  opponencies,  and  a  concio  ad  clerum  after  the 
fifth  year.  A  Bachelor  of  Laws  mupt  be  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  three  years  standing :  his  exercises  are  one 
act  and  two  opponencies.  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must 
])e  a  Master  of  Arts  of  one  year  standing  :  his  exer- 
cises are  one  act  and  one  opponency.  A  Bachelor  of 
Music  mast  produce  a  competent  testimonial  that  he 
has  applied  himself  to  that  science  during  seven  years, 
and  must  ^rfbrm  a  piece  of  music  of  five  parts 
publicly  in  the  music  school. 

.BAcnBix>R*s  FsAR,   a  name  given  to  the  Solanum 
mammosum, 

BACHIAN,  or  Batchxan,  one  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  situated  in  the  eastern  ocean,  and  only  sepa- 
rated by' a  narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  GUolo. 
It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twenty  in  medial 
breadth,  but  much  narrower  in  the  middle  thaa 
towards  each  end.'  The  prince  who  governed  this 
island  eairly  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1610. 
It  is  fertile  in  sago,  fruits,  and  other  productions  of 
these  climates;  and  was  considered  as  producing  better 
cloves  than  any  i^and  in  ihp  group,  before  the  plants 
were  injured  by  neglect.  It  is  described  as  an  elevated^ 
tracts  ia  a  great  measure  covered  with  forests,  lind 
though  capable  of  producing  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  little  cultivated.  It  was  on  this  island  that 
the  Dutch  fixed  their  principal  settlement,  before 
Amboyna  attained  its  pre-eminence  in  their  estimation. 
Bachian  contains  a  burning  mountain ;  beds  of  coral 
'  adprn  its  shores  -,  and  gold  has  been  enumerated 
among  its  products.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a 
sultan,  who  is  also  the  sovereign  of  Oby,  Ceram, 
Goram,  and  another  contiguous  islet.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  Malay  Mahomedons,  who  have 
several  mosques,  and  are  considered  as  the  most 
eastern  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  chief 
town  is  Sabongo.  The  latitude  of  the  south-^^t 
extremity  of  this  island  is  about  0®  48^  south;  and 
its  longitude  128*^  3'  east. 

BACK,©.  '\      A.  S.  6ac,  bac ;    Ger.  bach;    Swed. 

Back,  n.       Vbak. 

Back,  adv,    |      To  back  a  horse,  is  to  mount  upon 

Ba^ckkd.     J  a  horse's  back ;  and  also  to  move  him 
backwards. 

To  back  a  friend,  &c.  is  to  stand  to  his  back,  to  sup- 
port, uphold,  assist,  encounige  him. 

Back  is  much  used  in  composition,  without  effecting 
any  change  in  the  component  parts. 


Philip  of  Flandres  fleih  &  turned  aonne  >e  bak^ 
&  Thcbald  nouht  ne  deih,  schame  of  ^am  men  spak. 

B.  Drunne,  p. 


133. 


Backt  hem  no^t  hote  lete  hem  wor^  tyl  Leaute  be  jusdoe. 
And  hare  power  to  pnoyshe  hem. 

Peirt  Plouhman,  p.  26* 


Hire  yelwe  here  was  broidcd  in  a  trefte. 
Behind  hire  bacA,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v. 


1052. 


This  moder  is  deoided  on  the  backkatfe  with  a  Ifaie  ttat  cometh 
discendynge  fro  the  ring  downe  to  the  netherest  hordore. 

Id.    The  Conclusions  of  the  Atlrolabie,  fol.  262. 
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MUXm  Where  Wkynde  a  mea'i  i«cA« 

For  though  he  preise,  he  fint  some  lacke^ 
Whiche  of  hb  tale  k  ay  the  laste, 
That  aU  the  priee  shall  onercaele* 

Gomer,    Can^jAm.  book  IS. 
Net  the  bc^vfic  of  hk  body,  not  the  gnat  occaiio  of  aime,  wen 
able  to  poll  him  imok  iato  the  ToluptuiMiie  farode  way,  that  leadeth 
to  hell.  Sir  Thomas  More' s  Worket,  UA.  6. 

Thtt  binhop  peroeiuying  that  the  Englishe  capitainei  WfM 
couragiouB  and  diacontent  with  their  idle  abode^  flatteryngly 
desired  them  to  tarry  awhile  for  the  best^  for  a  backe  enemie^ 
nied  he,  is  to  bee  regarded.  Hott.    King  Henry  VIIU 

Rieharde  the  Third,  Bttle  of  statmv,  211  fetared  of  limraes, 
eroke  bockeil,  his  ieft  shoulder  much  higher  tiien  hSs  right,  hard 
tfiMioured  of  viaage.  Sir  TAomtu  More*4  Workes,  fol.  37. 

Tfaea  tooke  she  her  stroog  laocey  with  Steele  made  keener 
Great,  massie,  actiue,  that  whole  boasts  of  meo 
(Though  all  heroes)  conquers  ;  if  her  ira 
Their  wrongs  inflame,  bavkt  by  so  great  a  sire. 

CAapmam,    Momer's  CMfSf,  lfol«  5. 
Duke.  No  miglit,  nor  greatnesse  in  mortality 

Can  censure  scape :  favA^wounding  calnmnie 
The  whitest  rertue  strikes.  What  king  so  straagy 
Can  tie  the  gall  yp  in  the  slanderous  tong  ? 

Shakspeare.  Measure /or  Measure,  fol.  74.  c.L 
Tbe   houses   of  that    countrey  hare   laige  bacJkesydes,    and 
^ieasaunt  archardes  fuH  of  trees :   being  y  chieib  delyght  of 
Pryncesy  and  great  lordes  tiicre. 

Brenda.  %^trimi.  Cm.  book  tiL 
And  in  sll  thia  fierce  assault  made  upon  vs  by  the  Spanish  power, 
wee  sustuned  no  hurt  or  damage  at  all  more  then  this,  that  the 
shrouds  and  6ac/&r-stay  of  the  Solomon,  who  gave  the  first  and 
last  shot,  and  galled  the  enemie  shrewdy  au  the  time  of  the 
batteU,  were  deane  striken  off. 

MaeUuft.    Fay.  ^c     Bon.  B.  of  Cum^ 
To  begin  with  Besa,    (though  a  traer  6«c*-frieAd  to   the 
hierarchy  than  his  cooler  predecessor]  yet  this  he  ean  say  fior 
owra.  Hall.  Episcopacy  asserted,  vol,  uL  I6L  127. 

What  region  can  afford  a  worthy  place 
For  his  exalted  flesh  ?    Hean'n  is  too  bsse. 
He  scarce  would  touch  it  in  his  swift  ascent. 
The  orbes  fled  backe  (like  Jordan)  as  be  went. 

Sir  J.  Beaumoni,  on  Ascension  Dttym 
He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long  but  in  bredth  not  wide, 
Wash'd  by  the  Southern  sea,  and  on  the  north 
To  equal  length  back*d  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
That  soreen'd  the  ^its  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of  meo 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts. 

Milton,    Paradise  Regaisud,  book  iv. 
The  Cornish  justices,  whereof  Mr.  Carew  aforesaid  was  one, 
made  suit  to  the  priyy-council  for  redreas ;   and,  through  the 
never-failing   forwardness   and  backing  of   Sir  Walter  Ridegh, 
.aays  the  same  author,  obtain'd  a  revocation  thereof. 

Oldys,    Life  of  Sir  W.  Baiegk. 
The  other  Highlanders,  who  <tid  not  such  military  ezeentions, 
yet  were  good  at  robbing :  and  when  they  had  got  as  much  as  they 
could  carry  home  on  their  backs,  they  deserted. 

Burnet.    Own  Times. 
fiin  is  never  at  a  dtay  ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we  shall 
advance  in  it ;  and  the  farther  on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to 
«ome  back.  Barrow.    Sermon  xvi.  v.  8. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  persons  as  are  willing  enough  to 
be  dead,  but  that  they  arc  afraid  their  friends  and  relations  should 
know  it,  we  have  a  ^acA^oor  into  Warwick-street,  from  whence 
they  may  be  interred  with  ail  secrecy  imsginable. 

Tatler,  No.  99. 
Onoe  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak, 
From  the  crack'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke, 
And  jingling  down  the  &ac4-8tairs,  told  the  crew, 
*<  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you." 

Pope.    Moral  Essays,  essay  iii. 
See  I  not  gaunt  revenge,  ensanguin'd  slaughter, 
And  mad  ambition,  clinging  to  thy  soul, 
£ager  to  snatch  thee  back  to  tfaebr  domain, 
Back  to  A  TMA  and  miaemble  wodd. 

Caractacus. 


For  ghosUf  wiiBiel ;  if  it  dCher  fUl 
Below  the  ezigettee,  or  be  not  6«eJI*if 
With  show  of  tove,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  aome  uncerity  on  tii'  gifer^s  part ; 

Drops  fimm  the  lips  a  disragarded  timig. 

Cowper.    Tke  Task,  book  ii. 
Back,  in  brewing,  a  large  flat  tub  in  which  the 
liquor  is  cooled.  There  is  a  particular  branch  of  trade 
called  back-making,  for  ^mishing  these  vessels. 
BA'CKBITE,"!     A  word  truly  elegant,  says  Skinner, 
BA^cKBiTsa,    Vand  worthy  to.be  compared  with 
Ba^ckbiting.  J  any  of  Greek  composition :  it  sig- 
nifies to  calumniate  the  absent,  to  detract  or  derogate 
from  the  reputation  of  the  absent,  from  our  hack  and 
hUe,  q.  d.  to  hUe  the  hack  of  any  one,  (i.  e.)  when  he 
Averts  his  face,  and  presents  hia  hack;  to  de&me,  to 
slander,  to  revile,  to  taunt  him. 

In  A.  S.  haaUtol,  from  slUan,  to  slit,  to  tear  in  pieces^ 
is  a  hackbiter,  a  slanderer. 

Than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  eatent  ae  be  not  to  imbUa  the 
penoD,  but  only  to  declare  his  confession. 

Ckaueer.     The  Persones  Tale,  Yol.  ii  p.  382. 
■  Many  enirious  tale  is  stered. 
Where  that  it  male  not  be  answered. 
Bat  yet  full  ofte  it  is  beleued 
Aad  many  a  worthy  ioue  is  gteoed 
Throi^  iackbityng  of  fids  efluie. 

Gower.  Cosi.  Anu  book  ii. 
TUs  aiane  of  baekUHng  or  detracthig  hatii  certain  spices,  as 
thus :  som  man  preiseth  his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  entente,  for 
he  maketh  alway  a  wicked  knotte  at  the  laste  ende :  alway  he 
maketh  a  but  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digne  of  more  blame,  than  is 
worth  all  the  preising.  The  second  spice  is,  that  if  a  man  be  good* 
or  doth  or  sayth  a  thing  to  good  entente,  the  backbiter  wul  tnme 
all  that  goodnesse  up  so  doon  to  Ids  shrewde  entente. 

Ckaueer.  3'ke  Persones  Tale,  yqL  ii.  p.  323. 

pit  am  ich  brooor  of  bagge  bytynge.  aad  blame  mennes  ware 

Among  marchauns  many  tymes. 

Piers  Plouhnum,  p.  92. 
Among  ye  comunes  in  court  he  comeb  but  selde 
For  brawelynge  and  bacbftynge.  and  beryag  of  fslse  whittnesse. 

Id.    p.2B3. 

Withsl]ethewy1es>athecsn.  [he]  wagge>  >e  roote 

]K>rw  bak  byters  and  iurawelereB.  and  ^orwe  bold  cbyderrs. 

Id.    p.  306. 

My  britheren  nyle  ye  bacbUe  cch  otlure  :  he  that  bacHtitk  ham 
brothir,  either  that  demeth  his  brothir  baciitilk  the  lawe,  and 
demeth  the  lawe.  Wiclif.    James,  c.  iv. 

Backbite  not  one  another,  brethrC.  He  that  backbiietk  bys 
•brother,  and  he  that  indgeth  hys  brother,  backebiteth  the  lawe, 
4md  iudgeth  the  hiw.  Bible,  1551.    lb. 

He  [M.  Marcellus]  knew  full  well  that  there  were  vmaj 
i^iliaas  in  the  townes  and  Tillages  neere  unto  tbe  citie,  backbitem 
and  slaunderers  of  him,  whom  for  his  owne  part  he  was  so  fieur  off 
from  hindering,  but  that  they  might  freely  for  all  him,  divulgate 
and  publish  abroad  in  Rome,  all  mose  crimes  which  were  derised 
aad  spolcen  against  him  by  Ids  adrersaries. 

HoUond.    LMus,  fol.  604. 

And  also  that  I  may  fromheneelbrth,  if  it  be  poenble,  vestraioe 
others  (who  vse  those  venemous  Germaine  rimes  to  the  vpbradinip 
of  our  nation,  and  from  hence  borrow  tlicir  scoffes,  and  reproach- 
full  taunts  to  the  debasing  of  vs  Islanders)  from  that  Ubertie  of 
backbiting.         Hacklttyt,     Voy,  8fc.    The  true  state  of  Island. 

And  the  apostle  ranks  back-biters  with  fornicators,  and  mur- 
derers, and  haters  of  God ;  and  witli  those  of  whom  it  is  expressly 
said  that  they  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Tillolson,    Sermon  xliL 

There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire  of  gpood  note,  and  fonwrly 
pretty  famous  for  much  animosity  and  dissention,  the  chief 
famines  of  which  have  now  turned  lUl  their  whispers,  backbitingSp 
enyies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  entertainment 

Spectator,  No.  327. 

BACKER6UNJE,  a  district  in  the  eastern  part  t>f 
Bengal.    See  Bbnoal. 


VACKEI 
GUNJE 
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BACKGAMMON. 


UCl'  ^  ^^'^  plvfed  by  twvpersoiM  wHb  a  bcxx  and  dice, 
COMMON  apoo  a  taUa  dvridcd  into  two  part^  upon  which 
v-v*^  ti^ie  are  twehe  Mack  and  twelve  white  points. 
Br.  Henry,  iv.  204,  has  cited  from  the  Glossariam  ad 
kga  ffkUUat,  a  woe  TamlbiBrdd,  an  etymology  fW)m 
Ifae  Welch  words,  bach,  little,  and  cammtm,  battle, 
which,  if  admitted,  corroborates  the  belief  that  the 
gune  18  <if  Welsh  kiTentimi. 

The  fioUowing^  particnlafB  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  H(^le,  the  xeoeived  oracle  on  tiuse  safajeets  :>— 

"  Each  adversary  has  fifteen  men,  black  and  white  to 
distinguiah  then,  wittck  are  disposed  of  thns :  dtip- 
foaag  yo«  play  into  tiie  nght-hand  taUe,  two  vpoA 
the  ace-poinl  in  your  adversary's  table,  five  upon  the 
six-point  in  the  opposite  table,  three  upon  the  etnque* 
poBit  in  the  hsthermoat  table,  and  five  on  the  six- 
point  in  your  own  tabie^r  the  grand  object  is  t»  bring 
the  men  rooad  into  yoor  own  table;  all  throw9that 
contribute  towards  it,  and  prevent  your  adversary 
doii^  the  like,  are  advantageona,  aad  vkt  vena.  The 
first  best  throw  upon  the  dice  is  esteemed  aoea,  as  it 
ftsps  tiie  aix-p^t  m  tiie  outer  table,  aad  secures  the 
oaqae  In  your  own,  whereby  your  adversary's  two 
Ben  vpaa  your  aee-point  cannot  get  o«t  with  ekher 
qoatre,  cinque,  or  six.  Wherefore  this  throw  is  aa 
•dfintege  freqaently  asked  and  given  betweea  players 
that  are  not  eqwdly  akil&l. 

''  There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice. 

S4ees 4 

2  Deuces   8 

«Troia  .4 12 

•  Fours 16 

2  Fives 20 

2Sixes 24 

SaadStwice   9^ 

«  ..  4 20 

^    ••  3  ••.••••.•••••    lo 
^    ..  z 16 


5  and  4  twice. 

.   18 

5 

3 

.    16 

5 

« 

.    14 

* 

I    

.   1« 

4 

3    

.    14 

4 

« 

;  12 

4 

1    

.  10 

3 

2 

.  la 

3 

1    

.     8 

2 

1   

.     6 

-PoSato* 


Divided  by  36{»J} 


994  divided  by  36,  shews  that  one  throw  with  another 
you  may  expect  8  upon  two  dice. 

*^  The  chances  upon  two  dice  are  as  follow : 


fiSnes..^ 

2  Fives 

5  and  4  twice  . . . 

5  ..    3 

6  ..    2 

♦S  ..    I 

4    ..     3 

4    ..    2 

♦4    ..     1 

3    ..    2 

»3    . .     1 

...  2 
...   2 

«Fb« 

2Tie» 

...    2 

2  Deoces 

...   2 

*2  Aces 

...  % 
...  2 
...  9 
. ..'  2 

6aad&twice  .. 
«   ..  4 

....   2 
....  2 
....  2 
^...  « 
..•.  2 

6    ..    2 

*2    ..    1,..^ 

...    2 

•«  •.    1 

^  To  find  out  by  this  table  what  are  the  odds  of    BACK- 
being  hit  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die,  look  in  the  ta^  GAMMON 
where  thus  *  marked.  ^*""v*^ 


*2  Aces    

....   1 

*3  and  1  twice 2 

*6  and  1  twice 

....  2 
....  2 

*4    ..     1    2 

•5    . .    1 

*2    ..     1    2 

Total  11 
Which  deducted  from  36 

The  remainder  is  25 

^  By  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  25  to  11  against 

hitting  an  ace,  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die.    The  like 

method  may  be  taken  with  any  other  flat  die,  as  with 

the  ace. 

*'  What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  Ij  % 
3j  4,  or  5  points  I 

Jxswer,  Reduced. 

fiv.    against.        for. 


^  fupon  1  point  is  II  to  25 
js  J    ..     2  ......   20  ..  16 

tii\     ••     3..««..    2/  » p     9 

•^  I    ..     4 32..    4 

^  L  ..     5 35,.    1 


*'  What  are  the  odds  of  hitting,  with  any  ehaace^ 
in  the  leadh  of  a  sta^  die  t 
Anewer. 
for.    .agfunst. 
is  11  to  25" 


What  are  the  odds  of  hitting  with  double  dice  ? 
Answer, 
to. 
'upon   7     is     6    to 

•        8         •  •         6        m  ^ 
.  9  •   a  O  •   • 

.  lO     •.     3     .. 

.11      ..     2     .. 

.  12  (or  2  sixes)  1 

"  To  explain  farther  how  to  use  the  table  of  36 

€haiwe8»  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any  certain 

or  fiat  dk,  this  secoiMl  example  diews  how  to  discover 

by  that  the  ockis  of  being  hit  upon  a  six. 


2  Sixes 

2  Trois 

...    1 
.  ..    1 

6  and  3  twice 

6    ..    2 

6    ..    1 

5    ..    1 

4    ..    2...... 

....  2 
« 

2  Deuces 

6  and  5  twice  . . . 
6  and  4  twice  . . . 

...    1 
...   2 
...   2 

....  2 
....  2 
....   2 

36 


17 

Which  deducted  fron  36 
RemaiBder  is — 1^ 
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BACKGAMMON 


BACK-  Tlut  18  19  to  17  against  being  fait  upon  a  6, 

GAMMON  The  odds  of  2  love  are  about  6  to  2. 

and  of  ... ,  8  to  1 is  8  . .  1. 

and  of  ... .  1  love is  3  . .  2. 

"  1.  If  you  play  three  up,  your  principal  object  in 

he  first  place,  is,  either  to  seciire  your  own  or  your 

adversary's  cinque-point ;  when  that  is  effected,  you 

may  play  a  pushing  game>  and  endeavour  to  gammon 

the  adversary. 

*'  ^.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained 
your  cihque-point)  is  to  make  your  bar-point,  thereby 
preventing  your  adversary  running  with  2'  sixes. 

**  3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer 
making  the  quatre-point  in  your  own  tables^  rather 
thau  the  quatre-point  out  of  them  ^ 

*'  4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair 
chance  to  gammon  the  adversary^  if  he  is  very  for- 
ward :  for,  suppose  his  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it 
will  be  then  your  interest  to  open  your  bar-point  to 
oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your  tables  with  a  six  -,  and 
having  your  men  spread^  you  not  only  may  catch  that 
man  which  your  adversary  brings  out  of  your  tables, 
but  will  also  have  a  probability  of  taking  up  the  man 
left  in  your  tables  (upon  supposition  that  he  had  two 
men  there.)  And  if  he  should  have  a  blot  at  hom^,  it 
will  then  be  your  interest  not  to  moke  up  your  tables  $ 
because,  if  he  should  enter  upon  a  blot,  which  you 
are  to  make  for  the  purt>ose,  you  will  have  a  proba- 
bility of  getting  a  third  tnon ;  \^hich,  if  ab(;omplished, 
will  give  you  at  least  4  to  1  of  the  gammon ;  whereas, 
if  you  have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the  6dd8  are  that 
you  do  not  gammon  him. 

"  6.  If  you  play  .for  a  hit  only,  one  or  two  men 
take^  up  of  your  adversary's  maJkes  it  surer  than  a 
greater  number,  provided  your  tables  are  made  up. 

*'  6.  Directions  how  to  carry  your  men  home. 

"  When  you  carry  your. men  home,  in  order  to  lose 
no  point,  you  are  to  carry  the  most  .distant  man  to 
your  adversary's  bar-point,  that  being  the  first  stage 
you  are  to  place  it  on;  the  next  stage  is  6  points 
farther,  viz,  in  the  place  where  your  adversary  s  .iSve 
men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables ;  the  next  stage 
is  ui)on  the  sixth  point  in  your  tables.  This  method 
is' to  be  pursued  till  your  men  are  brought  home, 
except  2,  when,  by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often  save 
your  gammon,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  two  fives 
or  two  fours  to  save  it. 

"  7.  If  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavour  to 
gain  either  your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque- 
point  ;  if  that  fails  by  you  being  hit,  and  he  is  for- 
warder than  you,  then  you  must  throw  more  men 
into  his  tables,  thus :  put  a  man  upon  your  cinque  or 
bar-point,  and  if  your  adversary  neglects  to  hit  it, 
you  may  then  gain  a  forward,  instead  of  a  back-game; 
but  if  he  hits  you,  you  must  play  for  a  back-game, 
and  then  the  greater  nmnber  of  men  which  are  taken 
up,  makes  your  game  the  better,  because  you  by  that 
means  preserve  your  game  at  home ;  and  you  must 
then  always  endeavour  to  gain  both  your  adversary's 
ace  and  trois-poiuts,  or  his  ace  and  deuce-points,  and 
take  care  to  keep  three  men  upon  his  ace-point,  that 
if  you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence,  that  they  may 
rcDiain  still  secure  to  you. 

"  8.  At  the  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a 
back-game,  because  by  so  doing  you  wo^ald  play  to  a 


great  disadvantage,  running  the  risk  of  a  gammon  to    BACK 
win  a  single  hit.  GAMM< 

"  Directions  for  playing  at  setting  out,  the  36  chances  of 
the  dice,  either  fir  a  gammon,  or  single  hit. 

"  1.  Two  aces,  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
and  bar  point,  for  either  gammon  or  hit. 

"  2.  Two  sixes  to  be  played  on  your  adversary's 
bar-point,  and  on  your  own  bar-point,  for  a  gammon 
or  hit. 

"  3.  *  Two  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque 
point,  and  the  other  two  on  your  trois-point  in  your 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

''  4.  t  Two  deuces  to  be  played  on  your  quatre- 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  two  to  he  brought  over 
from  the  five  men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables, 
for  a  gammoa  only. 

"  6.  I  Two  fours  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  to  be  put 
upon  the  cinque-point 'in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 

"  6.  Two  fives  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary  s  tables,  and  to  be  put 
upon  the  trois-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon 
or  hit. 

"  7.  Six  ace,  you  are  to  take  your  bar-point,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

''  8.  Six  deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  to  be  placed 
on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own,  for  a  gammon,  or 
hit. 

''  9.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your 
adviersary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  vnll  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

'*  10.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your 
adversary'^  ace-point,  as  fiir  as  he  wUl  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  bit.  

"  11.  Si)t.  and  five>  a  man  to  be  carried. from  your 
adversary'?  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  fi>r  a  gammon 
or  hit.       .      . 

*'  12.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  torn 
your  adveirsaryla  ace-point,  as  fiir.  as  he  can  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit.  

"  13.  Cinquertrois,  .make  the  troisrpoint  in  your 

tables,  for  a. gammon,  or  hit 

•  "  14.  Cinque- deuce,  play  two.  men  from  the  iive 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or 
hit. 

"  15.  *  Cinque-ace,  bring  one  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  cinque,  and 
play  one  down  on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables 
for  the  ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

"  16.  Quatre-troiis,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gamn^pn^ 
or  hit. 

''  17.  Quatre-deuce,  make  the  quiitre-point  in  your 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or. hit.  . 

"  18.  t  Quatre-ace,  play  .a  man  .from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  quatre,  and 
for  the  ace  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in 
your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

"  19.  Trois-deuce,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

''  20.  Trois-ace,  ^ake  the.  cinque-point  in.  yoar 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or.  hit. 

''21.  *  Deuce-ace,  play,  one  man  from  the  fire 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  deuce ;  and 
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lUX-  for  the  ace,  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-pbint 
(i\}l)iOS  in  yoar  own  tables,  for  a.  gammon  only. 

Directums  how   to  pkty  the  chancei  that  are  marked 
thus,  {*)  for  a  hit  only, 

**  1.  *  Two  trois,  play  two  of  them  on  the  cinque- 
point  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take  the 
quAtre-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

"  2.  t  Two  deuces,  play  two  of  them  on  the  qua- 
tre-point  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
the  trois-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

**  By  playing  the' two  foregoing  cases  as  directed,  you 
avoid  being  shut  up  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and 
have  the  chance  of  throwing  high  doublets,  to  win 
the  hit. 

"  3.  *  Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your 
adversary's  cinque-point  in  his  tables ;  and  for  the 
other  two  bring  two  men  from  the  five  placed  in  your 
Bflversary's  tables 

"4.  *  1.  Cinque-ace,  play  the  cinque  from  the 
five  men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the 
ace  from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

"  5.  2.  Quatre-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  those  on  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

"6.  *3;  Deuce^ace,  play  the  deuce. from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

"  N.  B.  The  three  last  chances  are  to  be  played  in 
this  manner,  because,  by  laying  an  ace  down  in  your 
atlverfiiry's  tables,  you  have  a  probability  of  throwing 
dente-ace,  trois-deuce,  quatre- trois,  or  six- cinque, 
in  two  or  three  throws  :  in  any  of  which  cases  you 
are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives  you  the  better  of  the 
hit;  and  observe  by  the  directions  given  in  this  .chap- 
ter, that  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty- 
flx  in  a  different  manner,  for  a  single  hit,  to  what 
jott  would  do  when  playing  for  a  gammon. 

''  Some  observations,  hirsts,  and  cautions. 

"  1.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gammon, 
you  are  Toluntarily  to  make  some  blots;  the  odds 
being  in  your  favour  that  they  are  not  hit  5  but  should 
that  so  happen,  in  such  case,  you  will  have  three  men 
in  your  adversary's  tables^  you  must  then  endeavour 
to  secure  your  adversary's  cinque,  quatre,  or  trois - 
point,  to  prevent  a  gammon,  and  must  be  very  cautious 
how  you  suffer  him  to  take  up  a  fourth  man. 

"  8.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game,  that  is 
putting  many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce- 
point  in  your  own  tables;  which  is,  in  effect,  losing 
those  men  by  not  having  them  in  play.  Besides,  by 
crowding  your  game,  you  are  often  gammoned  ;  as, 
when  your  adversary  finds  your  game  open,  by  being 
CToMed  in  your  own  table8>  he  may  then  play  as  he 
thinks  fit.  ' 

"  3.  By*  referring  to  the  calculations,  you  may 
blow  the  odds  of  entering  a  single  man  upon  any 
certain  number  of  points,  and  play  your  game 
iccordinglyt 

"  4.  If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  calculations  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find 
bechances 'for 'Biiid  against  you. 

"  5.  You  will  also  find  the  odds  for  and  against 
being  hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently  can  choose 
a  method  of  play  most  to  your  advantage. 

VOL.  XTIII. 


''  6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to    baCK- 
win  a  hit,  and  you  would  know  who  is  forwardest,  GAMMON 
•begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must  < 
have  to  bring  home  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables, 
the  man  that  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  do  the 
like  by  every  other  man  abroad ;  when  the  numbers 
arc  summed  up,  add  for  those  already  on  your  own 
tables,  (supposing  the  men  that  were  isibroad  as  on 
your  six-point  for  bearing,)  namely,  six  for  ever}'  man 
on  the  six,  and  so  on  respectively  for  each ;  five,  four, 
three,  two,  or  one,  for  every  man,  according  to  the 
points  on  which  they  are  situated.    IX)  the  like  to 
your  adversary's  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which 
of  you  IB  forwardest,  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 

''  Observations  and  directitms  for  a  learner  to  bear  his 
men. 

*'  1.  If  your  adversary  is  greatly  before  you,  never 
play  a  man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce-points, 
in  order  to  bear  thai  man .  from  the  point  where  you 
put  it,  because  then  nothing  but  high  doublets  can 
give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit ;  therefore,  instead  of 
playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
pqints,  always  play  them  from  your  highest  point ; 
by  which  means,  throwing  two  fives,  or  two  fours, 
will,  upon  having  eased  your  six  and  cinque-points^ 
be  of  great  advantage  :  whereas,  had  your  six-point 
remained  loaded,  you  must  perhaps  be  obliged  to  play 
at  length  those  fives  and  fours. 

*'  ^.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your 
adversary's  men,  and  haf^n  to  have  two,  three,  or 
more  points  made  in  your  own  tables,  never  fail 
spreading  your  men,  either  to  take  a  new  point  in 
your  tables,  or  to  hit  the  man  your  adversary  may 
happen  to  enter.  As  soon  as  he  enters  one,  compare 
his  game  with  yours ;  and  if  you  find .  your  game 
equal,  or  better,  take  the  man  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
25  to  1 1  against  his  hitting  you  ;  which  being  so 
much  in  your  favour,  you  ought  always  to  run  that 
risk,  when  you  have  already  two  of  his  men  up  : 
except  you  play  for  a  single  hit  only,  and  playing  that 
throw  otherwise  gives  you  a  better  chance  for  the  hit, 
then  do  not  take  up  that  man. 

"  3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man 
of  your  adversary  by  the  apprehension  of  .being  hit 
with  double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  ia 
5  to  1  aigainst  him. 

,  '*  4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  in 
your  tables,  and  to. have  taken  up  one  of  your  adver- 
sary's men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your 
tables,  rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than  any  other, 
because  doublets  are  35  to  1  against  his  hitting  you, 
and  any  other  chance  is  but  17  to  1  against  him. 

**  5.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables 
are  better  for  a  hit  than  any  greater  number,  provided 
your  game  is  forwardest;  because  having  three  or 
more  men  in  your  tables  gives  him  more  chances  to 
hit  you,  than  if  he  had  only  two  men. 

"  6.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot  upon  entering  a  man 
on  your  adversary's  tables,  and  have  your  choice 
where,  always  choose  that  point  which  is  the  most 
disadvantageous  to  him.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose 
jt  is  his  interest  to  hit  or  take  you  up  so  soon  as  you 
enter;  in  that  case  leave  the  blot  upon  his  lowest 
point ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  his  deuce,  rather  than 
upon  hb  trois,  and  so  on,  because  all  the  men  your 
S  A 
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BACK-    advenary  plays  vpom  hk  trots  or  liis  dfciiee^poiiits  are 

X2AMMON  m  a  great  moasme  oat  of  ]diay»  those  aen  not  having 

^— V"-^  it  in  tlieir  power  to  make  his  oiaqiie-point^  and  coase- 

queatly  his  game  wall  be  crowded  there  and  open 

elsewhere,  whereby  yaa  will  be  able  also  nnch  to 

jumoy  him. 

''  7-  Prevent  your  ad^nersarf  from  bearing  bas  nraii 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  when  yon  ave  rannii^  to 
4wve  a  gammon  i  SD^pese  you  should  have  two  men 
nponhisace-poiat^andseveimlotheiaahroad^  tfaoi^ 
jou4ihoidd  lose  one  iioMt  or  two  in  putting  the  men 
into  ypitf  labtea,  yet  k  is  your  interest  to  lenvea  man 
«ppa  4he  advarsary*8  ace-point  $  which  will  prevent 
him  49!eariQg  his  men  to  his  greatest  adTantnge»  and 
will  also  give  you  the  chance  of  his  making  a  blot, 
that  you  may  hit.  But  if,  i^on  a  calculation,  fou 
Itnd  you  have  a  ihrbw,  or  a  probability  of  saving  your 
gammon,  never  wait  for  a  blot^  because  the  odds  are 
-greatly  againft  hittittg  it. 

''  Caset  dewing  how  to  mkmtait  iht  odds, 

"  1.  Suppose  youp  tab^  made  up^  and  that  you 
Inwe  taken  tip  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  who  has 
«o  n^any  abroad  as  require  three  thnsws' to  put  them 
in  his  tables  ^  it  is  then  about  an  equal  wager  that  you 
gammon  him.  Because,  in  all  probability,  you  w2L 
•bear  two  men  before  you  opm  your  tables,  and  when 
you  bear  the  thicd  man,  you  vrQl  be  obliged  to  open 
your  six  or  dnque-point ;  m  that  <9»e  it  is  likely  that 
your  adversary  must  ti^e  two  throws  before  he  enters 
his  man  in  your  tables,  and  two  throws  more  before 
lie  puts  that  man  into  hb  own  tables,  and  three 
throws  more  to  put  into  Ins  own  tables  the  men 
which  he  has  abroad,  in  aH  seten  throws ;  and  as  you 
have  twelve  men  to  bear,  these  probably  will  take 
■even  throws  in  bearing,  because  you  may  twice  be 
obliged  to  make  an  ace,  or  a*dence,  1)ef6re  you  can 
hear  all. 

"  N.  B.  No  mention  is  made  of  dotiblets  on  either 
aide,  that  event  being  equal  to  each  party. 

**  The  foregoing  case  shews  it  is  rn  your  power  to 
oalculato  very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning  a 
gammon  upon  most  occasions. 

"2.  Suppose  you  have  three  men  upon  your  adver- 
aory^s  ace-point,  and  five  points  in  your  tables,  and 
that  the  adversary  has  all  his  men  in  his  tables,  three 
upon  each  of  his  five  highest  point^^  what  is  the 
probability  for  a  gammon  ? 

Antwer.  Pmts, 

for  his  bearing  three  men  from  his  6  pomt,  is    18 

from  his  5  point,  . .    15 

from  his  4  point,  « .    12 

from  his  3  point,  . .     9 

from  his  2  point,  • .     C 

Total  ..  60 
To  bring  your  three  men  from  the  adversary's 
ace-point  to  the  auL-point  in  your  tables, 
beii^p  for  each  18  points^  make  in  all 54 

The  remainder  is.  •  • .     6 

*'  And  as,  besides  the  six  points  in  your  fovour, 

there  is  a  fjsrther  coBsideration,  that  your  adversary 

may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,   you  liave 

grotly  the  prohahility  of  saving  your  gammon. 

"  N.  B.  This  is  sapposedupon  an  cqaaUty  of  throwing. 


**  S.  Suppose  I  leave  t#o  blots,  ^her  «f  Whi<<h    BACi 
cannot  be  bit  but  by  doublcdice :  to  hit  the  -oae,  that  GAMIU 
cast  must  be  eight,  and  for  the  other  nine ;  by  which 
aweona  »y  adveraory  has  only  oae^ieto  hit  either  bf 
them,  what  are  the  odds  of  hitting  either  of  these 
blots } 

Ant,  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  36 

t6  and  2  twice ^ 

The  chances  toJ  5  and  S  twice !2 

hit  8  are. . , .  j  2  deuces 1 

V'?  fours    , 1 

Tb»>di«».4»  ^  r«  and  S  twice ^ 

lut»ara....  \^2  trois 1 

Total  chances  for  hitting   .•.«.*••  11 

Hemain  chances  for  not  hitting 25 

Bo  flxat  it  is  %5  to  11  that  he  will  not  hit  either  blot. 

''  4.  Suppose  I  leave  two  other  b^ts  than  tlte 
"ftHiaer,  v^ich  tannot  be  hit  but  by  double  dice« 
tJhe  0ae  by  t^ght.  and  the  other  by  aeven.  What 
are  the  odds  of  my  adverflnry  hiUing  either  df  these 
blott } 

Jns.  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  36 

/•6  and  «  twice S 

The  chances  to  J  5  and  3  twice ^  ....... .  S 

hit  8  are. . . .  |  two  fours 1 

Ltwo  deuces ,..,.•«  ..^4 *•  1 

^"j^-ton-^jl;;-:::::::::::::::  i 

mtyare....  \^4aa^j3  ^^ice 2 

Total  chances  for  hitting   12 

Kemoia  chances  for  not  hitting. ...   24 
Therdbre  it  is  two  to  one  that  I  am  not  hit. 

^  Trice  the  like  method  with  three,  fear  or  five 
blots  upon  double  dice;  or  with  blots  mirfe  upeu 
double  and  single  dice  at  the  same  time  ;  then  only 
find  our  (by  tiie  taible  of  ^6  chan6es)  hffW  many  there 
are  to  hit  any  of  those,  and  add  all  together  ^i  «ne 
sum,  which  subtract  from  the  number  36,  the  whole 
of  the  chances  upon  two  dice,  and  so  doing-resolve 
any  question  required. 

"  5.  The  following  coses  shew  a  mechanical  way  of 
solving  questions  of  the  like  natore.  What  are  the 
odds  of  throwing  7  twice,  before  10  onoe  ? 

''  Jns,  It  is  5'to  4  that  ten  is  thrown  oiic64>efore  7 
is  thrown  twice,  demonstrated  as  follows,.  Suppose 
the  stake  depending  is  nine,  pounds,  my  first  Uirow 
entitles  me  to  have  one-third  part  of  that  money, 
because  7  bas  six  chances  for  it,  and  10  has  but  threejy 
and  therefore  it  is  two  to  one. 

^  M.  a. 

For  the  first  throw  ^ ......«..«>.>     S    0    O 

Having  taken  ^,  the  first  throw,  the  re- 
mainder is  jf  6.  out  of  which  a  third  part 
Is  to  batakeu  for  the  second  throw  ••«•     2    0    O 

The  total  is ,     5    0    O 

Remains  ^•«...,«^...     4    O    O 

The  whole  stake  is.,  ••     9    0    0 


**  ^.  SoppoM  36  shillings  ifi  the  whole  stake  depend- 
ing, what  is  my  share  of  that^  having  kdd  18  shillings 
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I.CK-  thai  I  cater  m  tovQ  ttMoom  ?  B^  tlie  calculftiioa  ia 
*MON  the  tabte  of  36  chtUMtee,  it  is  foimd  i^t  I  have  11 
^^  chances,  ouft  of  ih«  36  for  eotpnog  Uie  first,  tbroww 
!~^  Ibr  wJiu^  tiior^ml  am  Muatted  ta  U  oi&to£  ttie^atf 

du    (2. 

Thii!Stekei«    36    O 

For  the  first  thro^.    11     Q 
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Remains.    ^    O 
The  reinaiiider  being  25  shillings;  is  to  be 
divided  Into  36  eq^uial  parts,  of  whiehXaoL   • 
entitled  to  eleven  of  those  parts,  whick 
To^e  t$,  7^d.  for  thesecond  throw  ..'..'  7    7\ 

Adding"  this  to  the  other  eleven  dliUiiigs> 

makes  my  shace  of'  the  stake  to>  be- .  .  .  •    IS.   7| 

Then  m;  adversary's  shace  will  be    •  .  «  •  .    17    4| 

total  oCtib^staksi   99    o 


"  Therefott  it  is  very  neady  15  te  14  ia  fovour  of    JBACK^ 
entering  a  man  upon  any  certain,  point  in  twa  throws*  6AMMOK 

''  The  Lam  of  Back-gamman,  FOSSIU 

''1.  If  you  take  aman  ormen£roman][point»that 
man  or  men.  must  be  played. 

"  2*  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man^ 
till,  placed  upon  a  point,  and.  quitted. 

"  3.  If  you  pl^  with  1*4  men  only,  there  isno  penalty 
attending  it,  because,  with  a  lesser  number  you  play 
to  a  disadvantage^  by  not  having  the  additional  man, 
tp  make  up  your  tables. 

''  4»  If,  you  bear  any  number  of  mea  before  you  have 
entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  wbich  consequently  yon 
was  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  bo, 
entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  a& 
t)ie  man  taken  up. 

'*  5.  If  you  haive.  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played  it» 
and,  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  as 
lus> choice. toalter  it>  unless  both  parties  agree/* 


BA.^CXSLIDB,^      Bromback  and  slide.    To  slide, 
Ba^ckslideEj     I  or.  slip»  btick  i,  (tc)  frontgootl  and 
Ba^ckslidino,    rvirtuont  principle  or  practices; 
Ba^ckfai«uib.    J  to.  return  to  evil :  to  forsake  or 
abandon  good  for  eviL .  The  word  does'  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  our  versions  of  the  Bible  prior  to 
that  of  King  James.     ^  Disobedient,  rebellioufli,  tam- 
ing back,**  in  the  older  versions,  in  King  James's, 
'^  backsliding,*'    Joye  uses  the  word  bacl^faUer. 

Onias  with  mvxj  lyke  backfaUers  from  God  -fled  into  Bgyptei 
Joye.    Expoiicion  of  Daniel fCia, 

CoxTapting  Nero  to  all  kinde  of  miicliidfe,.  some  fhiflKB  at- 
tempting Tnwitting  to  Mm,  and  at  last  a  traitor  and  haektlider 
from,  him  whereupon  both  the  ill  andwell  willefs  of  Nero,  Tpon 
dSiicn  respects,  cried  out  importunatly  to  make  him  away. 

AwiVf  TaeUmt  Hk9i  book  i. 

Neiyier  fear»  neither  danger,  neither  yet  doubtuig,  nothacheUd- 
ingf  can  ntterly  destroy  and  qnench  the  faith  of  God's  elect,,  but 
ihrnt  alwayes  tbene  remaineth  with  them  some  root  and  spark  of 
fmth,  howbeit  in  their  anguish,  they  neither  feel  nor  can  discern 
the  same.  John  Kmo^,    Th*  jidmwiiom,  folf  70, 

I  hare  tasted  ofthe  sweetnessof  the  heavenly  pit,  andof  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come^  yet- 1  have  fallen  back  to  my  carnal  temper, 
from  the  holy -ways  of  God,  and  hare  again  buekoHded  and  wal- 
lowed in  my^fbrmer  poUvttonS)  from  which  I  seemed  sonletimes 
to  be  cleansed  and  refined. 

HopUmt,    ShrmMk^xyi, 

He  is  able  to  save  the  oldest  sinners,  those  that  hare  frequently 
Trapsed  infto  tb^^mne  ^as«  and  tUe  greatest:  and  most  notorious 
hmckaUdffTBi  if  they  do  but  .at  iast.repeat  andTetiini  to  lum. 

Id.    Ih 
Here  meedng  with  a  smooth,  thoogh  slippery  path, 
I  hwrriad.  on,  but  with  bmck^slkUng  h^aief. 
The  troddea  sUios.my  totkering  mmIc  tnm'd* 

BACK-HING»,  the  capital  ofTonguin,  or  Tun-kih. 
See  TuNKiN.. 

BACKU,  a.  town  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  pro-- 
-vlnpe  of  Shiry^Ui    See  Shirvan. 

BACON.  Evidently  the  past  participle  of  (A.S.) 
haam,  to  bake,  or  to  dry  by.  heat.  Tooke,  ii.  71.  Ap- 
plied to  swine's  flesh  dried  by  heat. 


The  iMo»  was  not  fit  for  him,  I  tniw» 
That  Bom  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 

Chaucer,  The  m/ of  Bathes,  iVo/o|fMtf  v.  5799* 

Dry  gmpes  he  In  his  lib'rall  month  doth  bears, 
J^  bits  of  bacon,  Which  half  eaton  were. 

J.  Bearnmont,   Horace^  book  iL  sat;  lig 

*'  What  fHghtens  you  thus,  my  good  son  .>"  says  the  priest : 
**  Yoo  mnider'd,  are  sorry,  and  hare  been  conifest;" 
*•  O  father !  my  eorrow  will  soaree  save  my  bacon  s 
<  For  'twas.not  that  1  mnrder'd,  hnt  that  I  was  taken.' 

Prior,    The  Thief  and^  the  Cordelier^ 

BAflOK,  jrossiii.  A  nemaikable  fossil  substance- dis** 
covered  on  a  rising  ground  belonging  to  Cbapri  hxm, 
in  the  parish  of  Cnuwys  Monchard,  near  Tivecton,  in 
Devonshire.  The  estate  formerly  belonged  to.  a* 
monastery  of  Augustine  friais,  which  was  built\ipoa 
it.  In  sinking  a  pond,  when  the  workmen  had  got  to. 
a  depth  Of  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  they  struck  upon 
a.  spongy  substance^  which  appeared  to  be  a  very 
thi<dc  cuUcle  of  a  brown  colour:  they  soon  found 
pieces  of  bone  and  fat  of  the  same  hue.  With  somer 
little  trouble,  at  length- the  entire  body:  of.  a  hog  waft. 
eiLtcicated,  reduced,  to:  the  -colour  and  substance  of  am 
Egyptian  mummy  :  the  flesh  was  six  inches  tbick,  and 
the  hair  upon  it  very  long  and  elastic.  On  proceeding 
in  the  work,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  hogs,  of  variouSL 
sizes,  were  found  in  different  positions ;  in  some  places 
two  or  three  together,  in  others  singly :  the  bodies,, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  still,  retained  their  consis- 
tency :  the  stratum  continued  for  twelve  feet,,  afteii 
which  the  pond,  being  sufficiently  deep,  was  filled  with 
waterw  The  ground  was  never  known .  to  have  beem 
broken  up  before  :  the  family  which  preceded  the  piSH 
aent  |k>sse68or  has  a  journal  'of  all  reniarkable  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  parish  during  three  cen- 
turies ;  but  there  is  no  entry  in  it  which  can  lead  ta 
a  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Folwhele,  who 
obtained  a*  specimen,  mentions,  in  his  HUtory  of  Devon, 
that  the  bed  in  whidi  the  fossUs  lay  was  of  stiff  clay. 
He  describes  the  piece  in  his  possession  to  be  verys 
light,  somewhat  spongy,  mottled  like  mottled  soap^ 
2  A  8 
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BACONp  and  evidently  of  a  sebaceous  nature.  On  a  slight 
FOSSIL,  chemical  analysis  it  was  mostly  soluble  in  spirits  of 
~  Mrine  while  hot;  but . separated  into  white  flakes  in 
cooling.  In  this  it  resembles  spermaceti.*  On  being 
boiled  in  a  fixed  alkaline  lixivium  it  was  easily 
convertible  into  soap. 

BACOPA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character.  Calyx 
five-partite,  the  divisions  unequal ;  corolla,  hypocra- 
teriform  ;  stigma  capitate.     Capsule  of  one  cell. 

This  genus  contains  but  one  species,  a  fresh  water 
plant  of  Cayenne.  Aublet,  Plantes  de  la  Guiane,  tab.  49. 
BACTRIA,  an  Asiatic  kingdom,  of  great  note  at  a 
very  remote  period.  It  was  also  called  Bactriana  and 
Bactra,  the  name  of  its  capital.  Its  northern  and 
eastern  boundary,  was  the  river  Oxus  -,  the  Sogdi  were 
6n  its  northern,  and  other  Scythian  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sacae,  on  its  eastern  frontier;  to  the  south.  Mount 
Paropamisus  separated  it  from  the  heads  of  the  Indus  5 
and  it  had  Margiana  on  the  west.  It  was  a  hilly,  but 
fertile,  country,  well  watered  by  streams  running  into 
the  Oxus.  Its  climate  was  mild  and  favourable  to 
▼egetation,  well  peopled,  and  containing  several  large 
towns,  particularly  the  capital,  Bactra,  which  greatly 
surpassed  the  rest  in  strength  and  magnitude  -,  it  was 
considered  as  a  very  flourishing  state.  Strabo  (xi.) 
and  Pliny  (vi.  15,  16.)  have  named  this  city  Zari- 
aspa.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubting 
that  Bactra  is  the  Balkh  of  the  modern  Asiatics. 
(See  Balkh.)  The  advantageoiis  position  .of  this 
country,  between  the  d5th  and  38th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  on  the  largest  stream  in  Asia/ next  to  the 
Indian  rivers;  its  vicinity  to  India^  of  which  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  were  always  in  great  request ; 
and  the  practicability  of  its  roads.,  which  are  not 
obstructed  by  any  of  those  impediments  that  render 
the  passage  of  Caucasus  and  Imaus  so  difficult ;  all 
contributed  to  augment  the  commerce  of  Bactria, 
which  was,  for  many  centuries,  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel open  to  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe.  This 
also,  if  not  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster,  was  that 
in  which  his  doctrines  were  first  disseminated ;  and 
its  capital  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  Balkh  is  named  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
P^rsls  (the  followers  of  Zoroaster)  Bakhdi,  and 
the  Oxus  Bdkhter  (i.  e.  the  river  from  the  rising 
sun.)  (For  the  history  of  Bactria  see  the  art.  Cyrus, 
Alexandes,  and  Nusuibavan  j  Mannert*s  Geogr,  iv. 
p.  457  J  Larcher*s  Herodot,  viii.  j  WahVs  Asien.  i.6665 
Kinpeir's  Persia,  187;  Elphinstone's  Kabal,  464.) 

BACTRIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Monoecia,  order  Hexandria,  Generic  character.  Gene- 
ral spatha  of  one  valve;  spadix  branched.  Male 
flower:  calyx  tripartite,  corolla  trifid.  Female  Hower: 
calyx  tridentate,  corolla  tridentate,  style  very  short ; 
stigma  capitttte ;  drupa  fibroso-succulent. 

This  genus  of  the  palm  tribe  contains  two  species, 
natives  of  Carthagena.  Jacquva,  select,  itirp,  Amer. 
Hist,  tab.  171. 

From  back  and  ward,  Ward 
in  the  A.  S.  Ward,  or  weard,  is 
the  imperative  of  the  verb  war" 
dian,  or  weardian,  to  look  at,  or 
to  direct  the  view.  (Tooke,  i. 
408.)  Ward  may  with  propriety 
be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing, 
to  or  from  which  our  view  or  sight  may  be  directed.  In 


BA'CKWARD,  n. 
Ba'^ckward,  adj, 
Ba^ckwabd,  or 
Ba^ckwards,  adv, 
Ba'^ckwardly, 

Ba^CK  WARDNESS . 


Shakspeare,  ''The  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time  ;** 
is  the  point  of  time,  back,  or  passed,  to  which  our 
view  may  be  directed  :  to  be  backward,  is  to  be  as 
those  a*-e,  whose  sight,  views,  thoughts,  wishes,  in- 
clinations are  directed  back;  (who  cast  a  longing, 
lingering,  look  behind  ;)  and  who  thus  are 

Slow,  dilatory,  unwilling,  reluctant ;  (sc.)  to  step  or 
move  forward. 

R.  tille  him  ran,  a  stroke  on  liim  he  fest. 

He  smote  him  in  ^  helm,  bakward  he  bare  his  stronpe. 

R,  Bruune,  p.  190.     .' 

And  thou,  Simois,  that  as  an  arow  clere 

Through  Troy  rennest,        •        •        • 

"  •    .    •        retnme  baekwarde  to  thy  well. 

CkoMcer,     Troitut  and  Craeide,  fol.  184.  c.  ii. 

Whanne  sche  hadde  setd  these  thiogis,  sche  tamyde  bakward 
and  sigh  Jhesus  stondynge,  and  wiste  not  that  it  was  lesus. 

Wiclif,   Jan,  c.  zxi. 

.  But  how  is  it 

That  this  Hues  in  thy  minde  ?  What  seest  thou  els 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abiame  of  time  ? 
Yf  thou  remembrest  ought  ere  thou  cam*st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  maist 

Shaktpeare,     Tempest,  fol.  2. 

Our  Britaines'  hearts  dye  flying,  not  our  men. 

To  darknesse  fleete  soules  that  flye  backwards :  stand ! 

Or  we  are  Romanes,  and  will  giue  you  that 

Like  beasts,  which  vou  shun  beastly,  and  may  saue 

But  to  looke  backe  m  frowne*  Stand,  stand  ! 

Id,    Cymbeline,  fol.  392. 

For  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  ere  receiucd  guift  from  him. 
And  does  he  ihinke  so  backwardly  of  me  now^ 
Tliat  he  requite  it  last  ? 

Id,     THmon  0/ Athens,  fol.  86. 

Amongst  all  other  encumbrances  and  delays  in  our  way  to 
heaven,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  so  clog  and  trash,  so  disadvan- 
tage and  backward  us,  and  in  fine,  so  cast  us  behind  in  our  race  ; 
as  a  contentedness  in  a  formal  worship  of  God,  an  acquiescence 
and  resting  satisfied  in  outward  performances. 

Hammond,    Sermon  xr. 
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-On  each  hand  the  flames 


Drir'n  backward  slope  thir  pointing  spires,  and  rowld 
In  billows,  leave  1'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  i. 

Or  by  the  girdles  grasp'd,  they  practise  with  the  hip 
The  forwa^,  backward,  falx,  the  mar,  the  turn,  the  trip. 
When  stript  into  their  shirts,  each  other  they  invade. 
Within  a  spacious  ring. 

Drayton,  ^  Polyolbion,  Songu 

His  page,  who  from  his  side  might  never  more. 

Remembrance,  on  him  waits ;  in  books  reciting 
The  famous  passions  of  that  highest  love. 

His  burning  zeal  to  greater  flames  exciting : 
Deep  would  he  sigh,  and  seem  empassion'd  sore. 
And  oft  with  tears  his  backward  hieart  deplore, 
Tliat  loving  all  he  could,  he  lor'd  that  love  no  more. 

P,  Fletcker,     Tkc  Purple  Island,  c.  ix. 

Let  me  therefore  beseech  you  once  again  to  be  serious  in  labour- 
ing after  it,  and  to  take  pains  with  your  backward  hearts  to  bring* 
them  to  it;  have  God  aJways  before  your  eyes;  let  him  remain 
continually  in  your  thoughts.  Beveridge,    Sermon  odiL 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  old  king  of  Aromaia,  named  Topio- 
wary,  who  came  the  next  day  before  noon,  on  foot,  from  his 
house,  and  retum'd  the  same  evening,  being  twenty-eight  miles 
backwards  and  forwards,  though  himself  was  one  hundred  and  ten  * 
yean  of  age.  '  Oldy's  lAfe  of  Sir  W,  Ralegk, 

Where  then  lies  the  difficulty ;  what  should  be  the  cause  of  all 
this  backwardness  which  we  see  in  men  to  so  plain,  so  necessary, 
and  so  beneficial  a  duty  ?  Tillotson,    Sermon  xxiv« 

Men  should  press  forward  in  fame's  glorious  chace; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Young's  Poems,    Satire  i. 
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I^CK-  Tlie  wisdom  of  the  Romsn  republic  in  their  yenention  for  eai- 
UU^.  too,  tad  backwardness  to  introduce  a  new  law,  was  perhaps  the 
—  came  of  their  lon^  contianance,  and  of  the  Tiitnes  of  which  the7 

OAJOZ  have  aet  the  word  lo  many  examples. 
■N^   I  ^^  Goldtmiik,    Essay  on  Custom  and  Law. 

BAD,  *\  Id  the  Goth,  we  find  bauths,  mrdus, 
Ba^dly>  >  baudai,  iurcU :  and  Junius  observes,  that^ 
Ba^dnbss.  J  as  whatever  has  lost  its  odour  or  its 
savour  is  called  turdum  in  Latin,  so  in  the  Codex 
jfrgeniem,  baud  is',  insipidus,  fatuus.  Luke,  c.  xiv.  v.  34. 
Gibaisalt  baud  wairthith ;  sic  sal  evanuerit,  (infatuetur, 
Beza.)  And  he  suggests,  that  from  this  last  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  we  may  have  taken  our  bad,  tnalus, 
bnUilis,    Junius  Goth,  Gloss,  p.  85. 

That  which  is  bad  then,  is  like  salt  which  has  lost 
its  savour  ;  i.  e.  of  no  use,  unfit  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose ;  corrupted,  spoilt.     And  more  strongly 

Hurtful,  injurious,  destructive,  mischievous^  vici- 
ous, wicked. 

'  So  lottge  bom  spedde  haddeHche,  )at  hii  mijte  as  wel  bllne, 

R,  GloHcesisr,  p.  566. 

Of  sondry  doates  thns  they  jangle  and  trete. 
As  lewd  peple  demen  comiinly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  msde  more  subtilly. 
Than  tbcy  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehende. 
They  demen  gladly  to  the  hadder  ende. 

Chaucer,     The  Squeires  Tale,  r,  10538. 

Selden  or  with  gret  peine  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good  ende, 
wbaa  they  ben  badly  begonne. 

Id.     The  Tale  of  MeUbeus,  r.  iL  p.  104. 

For  ofte  tyme  thei  despise 
The  good  fortune  as  the  bad, 

Gower.   Con,  Am,  book  L 

Tberefore  (qd.  she)  if  any  wight  should  jreue  a  trew  sentence  on 
•och  matters,  the  cause  of  the  disease  maiest  tbon  see  well,  mder- 
atnnde  thcreTpon  after  what  end  it  draweth,  that  is  to  sayne  good 
or  bad,  io  ought  it  to  haue  his  fame  by  goodnesse,  or  enfame  by 
badnesse,  Chaucer,     The  Test,  of  Loue,  fol.  291.  c.  i. 

I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevul  and  speed 
On  bis  bad  errand  ;  man  should  be  seduc't 
And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  belienng  lies 
Against  his  Maker. 

Miiton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  x. 

TVhen  be  [Sylla]  was  in  his  chiefest  authority,  he  would  com- 
monly eat  and  drizik  with  the  most  impudent  jesters  and  scoffers, 
and  ul  sach  rake-hells,  and  made  profession  of  counterfeit  mirth, 
and  would  strive  with  the  baddest  of  them  to  give  the  finest  mocks. 

North's  Plutarch,  fol.  386. 

Tlierrapon  puffed  vp  with  pride,  as  a  conquerour  of  publicke 
aeruitnde,  be  went  to  the  capitoll,  and  gaoe  tlianks  to  the  gods : 
letting  loose  the  raines  to  all  lusts  and  liceociousnes  of  life,  which 
before  badly^  restrained,  yet  the  reucrence  towards  his  mother,  such 
an  it  was,  &d  in  some  sort  bridle. 

Grenewey,     Tacitus,  Annates,  book  xiv. 

It  wiU  be  a  third  good  use  of  what  has  been  discoursed,  if  we 
Icam  from  thence,  not  to  measure  doctrines  by  persons,  or  persons 
by  doctrines ;  that  is,  not  to  nuike  one  a  complete  rale  and  stand- 
ardj  whereby  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  other. 

Atterbury,    Sermon  iL  v.  iv. 
Every  one  must  see  and  feel,  that  bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen 
into  bad  actions  ;  and  that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbidden,  and  th9 
/ormer  left  free,  all  morality  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Porteus's  Lectures,  St,  Math,  yii« 

Tlie  badness  of  the  weather  likewise,  for  several  years  past, 
obliges  me  to  think  of  msking  some  abatements  in  my  rents,  which 
I  cannot  possibly  settle  unless  I  am  present 

Melmoth*s  PUny,  Letter  xi.  book  x. 

BADA,  in  Zoolo^,  a  name  given  to  the  rhinoceros 
by  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Angola. 

BADAJOZ,  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  Estrema* 
dura.  It  stands  on  a  pliun  on  the  river  Guadiana.  Long. 
TV.  tf*  47'.  lat.  N.  38^  49^.      8«  miles  N.  from  SeviUe, 


49  S.  from  Alcantara.    It  is  approaclied  from  the  Por«  BADAJOZ 
tuguese  side  by  a  handsome  hridge  of  28  arches,  and  « .  |^p- 
nearly  1900  feet  in  length.  The  public  buildings,  with     j^^^ 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  merit  little  notice :  the  i 
only  manu&cture  is  hats.     Population  14,300.    The 
Roman  Pax  Augusta,  of  which  Badajoz  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption,  stood  on  much  higher  ground. 

As  a  barrier  against  Portugal,  Badajoz  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  important  fortress.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  little  more  than  foui;  miles 
from  the  frontiers.  The  Goths  captured  it  in  the  fifth 
century ;  the  Moors  in  the  eighth,  and  Alphonso  of 
Castile  reconquered  it  in  1230 :  the  Portuguese  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  it  in  1660  and  1705.  Lord  Wel- 
lington invested  Badajoz  on  the  18th  of  March,  1813 ; 
and  practical  breaches  having  been  effected  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  it  was  assaulted  on  the 
same  night.  General  Picton  established  himself  in  the 
castle;  but  after  repeated  attempts  upon  the  town 
itself,  the  British  troops  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  original « ground  :  the  possession  of  the  castle, 
however,  so  far  commanded  the  other  worlds,  that  the 
French  commandant  thought  it  advisable  to  surren- 
der  ajt  daylight :  1200  men  out  of  a  garrison  of  5000, 
were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  siege.  Of  the 
besiegers,  British  and  Portuguese,  upwards  of  400O 
were  put  hors  de  combat.  But  the  possession  of  Bada* 
joz,  in  conjunction  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  thought 
to  secure  the  defences  of  Portugal,  and  to  be  well 
worth  the  price  paid  for  their  attainment. 

BADAKHSHAN,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Turk- 
istkn.     See  Tuskistan. 

BADBY,  a  considerable  village  in  Northampton- 
shire. Population,  in  1821,  547.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803, 
at  6s.  \\\d.  i£442,  I8s.  5d.;  a  rectory.  Patrons,  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  .\rbury  hill,  (so  called,  from  the  British  word 
ard,  high,  and  the  Saxon  burgh,  or  bury,  fortification,) 
in  this  parish,  stand  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
encampment.  The  agger  is  very  steep  ;  'iJtie  fossa  is 
nearly  perfect,  very  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep :  the 
whole  area  inclosed  is  about  ten  acres.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  line  of  camps  formed  by  Osto- 
rius  on  and  near  the  Watling-street.  from  which  a 
eut  seems  to  have  led  by  this  camp  into  Oxfordshire. 

BADDERLOCKS,  a  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  fucus  esculentus,  or  eatable  sea- weed.  It  is  com- 
monly about  four  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  but  varies  in  length  from  three  yards  to  a  foot, 
and  in  breadth,  from  a  foot  to  two  inches  :  the  sub- 
stance is  thin,  membranaceous,  and  pellucid  ;  the 
colour,  green  or  olive.  This  fucus  is  eaten  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  both  by  men  and  cattle  -,  it  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  month  of  September.  It  is 
figured  in  Lightfoot*s  Flora  Scotica,  vol.  ii.  tab.  28. 
The  species  of  fucus  which  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people  of  Edinburgh  is  the  F,  Palmatus,  Dulse,  or 
DiLS>  which  see. 

BADDESLEY,  a  small  village  in  Hampshire, 
where,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  founded  a  precep- 
tory  of  Knights  Templars.  It  became  remarkable 
about  sixty  years  ago,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Gilpin : — 

"  A  cottager,  who  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, heard  frequently  a  strahge  noise  behind  his  house, 
like  that  of  a  person  in  extreme  agony.  Soon  after  it 
caught  the   attention  of  his  wUTe^   who  was  then 
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B4DD8&-  confiped  to,  Ifuer  1>od.    She  w«a  a  tioBorouAivoiBai]^  mad 
^^*      beiog  gi^ady  alarm^,  her  husband  e^deavouied  to 
persuade  her  that  the  noise  she  heard  waa  only  the 
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,  beUowija^  of  ^he  s^gi  i^  the  foreat  By  degrees,^ 
'hawevec,  thi^  neighbours  on  a^  sj^ea  beard  it^  and 
the  checuniAlKaAce  bega^  to  be  much  talked  of>  It  wa^^ 
by  this  time  plainly  discovered^  that  the  groaning 
npne  proceeded  froi9  an  e^  \^hich  grew  at  the  bot- 
toiQ  of.  the  gaxideUf  \t  waa  a  yoi^ng  vigoroua  tree, 
and  to  aU  appearance  perfectly  sound.  In  a  few.  weeks 
the  fame  of  the  groiiining-tree  wa3  spread  &]:  ^d  wide  $ 
and  people  from  al^  parts  flocked  to  hear  it.  Among 
others*  it  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  late  Prince  and 
Fpncess  of  Walea*  who.  resided  at  that  time,  for  the 
advantage  of  a  sea-bath,  at  Pilewell,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  g^^jng-trep. 
•  '*  Though  the  country  people  assigned  many  super- . 
stitious  causes  for  the  strange  phenoo^enon,  the  natu- 
ralist could  assign  no  physical  one,  that  wa^  ia.  any 
degree  satis&ctory*  Some  thought  it  was  owing  to 
the  twisting  and  friction  of  the  roots }  others  thought 
that  it  proceeded  from  water,  which  ^ad  collected  in 
the  body  of  the  tree ;  or>  perhaps,  from  pent  air :  but 
no  cause  that  was  alleged  appeared  equ^d  to  the  effect. 
la  the  meantime  the  trcQ  did  not  always  groan  -, 
sometimes  disai^ointing  ita  visitants ;  yet  no  cauae^ 
could  be  assigned  for  ita  tenaporary  cessations,  either. 
from  seasons  pr  weather.  ~  If  any  difference  waa 
observed,  it  wa3  thought  to  groan,  Ipaat  when  the. 
weather  was  wet,  and  most  when  it  was  dear  and^ 
frosty ;  but  the  souod  at  all  times  seemed  to  come 
from  the  roots. 
-  ''Thus  the' groai^ing-tree  continued  an  object  of 
astonishment,  during  the  space  of^  eighteen  or  twenty, 
months,  to  all  the  country  round  ^  and  for  the  informal 
tion  of  distant  parts,  apamphlet  vas  drawn,  up,  contain- 
ingaparticular  account  .of  all  the  circimistances  relating 
to  it.  At  length  the  owner  of  it,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Forbes,  making  too  rash  a;i  experiment  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  bored  a  hole  in  its  trunk.  After  this  it 
never  groaned.  It  wa3  then  rooted  up,  with  a  far- 
ther view  to  make  a  discovery. ;  but  nothing  appeared 
which  led  to  any  investigation  of  the.  cause.  It  was 
universally  believed,  however,  that  thiere  was  no  trick 
in  the  afiair;  but  that  some  natural  cause  really 
eodsted,  though  it  was  never  understood/* — Benkarks 
on  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  1^4. 

BADEN,  formerly  a  margraviate  of  Germany^ 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  It  extended  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  now  forms  tp  importapt  part, 
of  the, Grand  I^chy  of  the  same  name..  It  was  com-^ 
posed  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Baden-Durlach.  The. 
first  of  these,  and  part  of  tlfe  last,  formed  a  copipact. 
territory,  encompassed  by  Spire^  Wirt^mburg,  the 
bishopric  of  Strasburg,  and  thi^  Rhine.  A  part  of: 
Baden-Durlach  waa  insulated  towards  t)ie  south.  Both 
part3,  with  the  country  of  £b«rstein>  contain^  toge- 
ther a  surface  of  1186  square  miles,  and  a  popul^tioi^ 
qf  about  180,000  individuals.  These  occupied  seven- 
teen towns»  fourteen  borougha«  and  about  500  villagea/ 
and  handets ;  and  yielded  a  yearly  revenue  to  the 
margrave  of  nearly  d£i50>000.  The  physical  nature> 
of  the  country^  its  productions,  and  other  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice,  are  included  in  the  following 
account  of  the  Grand  Duchy^  of  which  the  margraviate 
now  forms  the  .basis* 
Uadmh,.  Giunp  jOuGHY  QF,  QDiupriaes  ^e  preceding 


maifvaviaiej  vitk  various  other  districts  which  the  BADE3 
fortune  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  cabinata*  and  othec  ^»^«-v^ 
circttBostances  ha^e  annexed  to  thapatrimooialdomaina 
of  the  house  of  Qaden.  The  uiiited  possessions  aow- 
form  a  territory  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  France,  aiki\  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  west  of  that 
riv^r.  These  dominions  stretch  Ipom  Swttaerland  on 
the  south,  to  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the^  north ;  and  are 
bounded  by  Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria  on  the  east^ 
while  they  reach  the  lake  of  Constanca  on  the  south- 
east. The  length  of  the  ^rand  Duchy  may  be  esti-« 
mated  at  150  miles,  but  its  breadth  seldom  exceeda 
40  miles,  except  at  the  sonth  end,  where  it  is  moro 
than  double  that  width.  The  whole  area  is  about 
5800.  English  square  miles ;  ttid'  the  population  has 
lately  been  stated  at  1,002,000,  which  is  about.  17^ 
persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Like  many  of  tiie  other  German  states,  Baden  haft 
undergone  great  variation,  both  in  extent  and  titl«, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Fren(:h  revolution. 
The  founder  of  the  house  of  Baden  was  H.ermAn#  the 
second  son'  of  Berthold  L  duke  of  Zahringen,  who 
died  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  margraviate 
waa*  divided  between  the  two  branches  of  Baden  and 
Durlach  -,  but  these  were  again  united  in  1771*  Prior 
to  the  French  revolution,  the  possessions  of  this  prince 
weae,  the  mai^raviate  on  th^  right  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
with  some  territories  in  Bohepiia»  and  other  districts 
of  Germany,  and  saveral  tracts  in  I^uxemburg,  Alsace, 
and  other  parts  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine.  But 
when  the  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  this  liyer  weie 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  ooncludect. 
in  February,  1801,  the  German  princes  were  indeno* 
nified  for  their  losses  by  the  secularization  of  ecclesias- 
tical domains,  the  reduction  of  the  imperial  cities,  and 
other  alterations,  which  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Germany.  Before  this  took  place,  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden  had.  three  votes  in  the  council  of 
princes ;  and  one  as  count  of  Eberstein,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  countsi  As  an  indemnity  for  the  districts 
ceded  to  France,  he  received,  in  180?,  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  and  those  parts  of  Basle,  Strasburg, 
and  Spire,  which  laid  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  with  several  bailiwics  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate and  Hesse,  with  the  lordship  of  Lahr,  and  some 
secularized  abbeys  and  imperial  towns^  He  waSj  at 
the  same  time,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  elector,  with 
three  additional  vot^  in  the  diet..  His  augmented 
possessions  then  amounted  to  about  S770  English 
square  miles,  and  contained  a  population  of  nearly 
410,000  individuals.  When  the  coalition  was  formed 
against  ¥rsnce  in  1805,  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg*  &nd 
I&den,  were  the  allies  of  Buonaparte ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  confederate  powers  at  Austeilita  had  led 
to  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  was  followed  by  the 
fonoDtatipn  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  those  three- 
states  participated  in  the  ceded  possessions.  Baden 
was  created  a  Grand  Duchy,  and  ceded  the  town  and 
territory  of  Biberach  to  Wirtemburg  j  this  town  had. 
been  reduced  from  its  imperial,  dignity,  and  assigned 
to  Baden  in  1803*  For  this,  however,  the  grand .  duke 
received  the  territories  of  Billingeo,  and  Breunlingen, , 
the  grater  part  of  the  Brisgem,  the  principality  of 
Heitersheim,  the  county  of  Bondorf,  the  district  of 
Qrtena^,.  and  the  sovereiignty  of  a  great  nunibcr  of 
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%Biiaier  medO^ed  stat^.  The  comity  lof  Nell^Wrg, 
«ai4  4iDMeH9tli«f  adja(^fkt  tracts^  were  soon  after  added^; 
and  by  ^m  fnterctiatige  of  tctr!tory>  tte  detached  diB- 
tricts  near  the  lake  of  Constance,  Were  f-endfered  con- 
li^etiB  to  the  ot)M¥  dbinihioha.  These  aeqQisitions 
rma^  tiie  possessions  df  fiaden  to  the  esLtent  and 
)>opatelioil  alteaidy  %tated ;  all  of  which  Were  gua- 
t^jnteed  ^  th^  ]^and  duke  by  «fa^  Congress  at  Vienna, 
fa  1815.     . 

Wlieft  these  4MAtAMn  liad  received  theif  nani 
accessions,  ttiey  were  divided,  in  IW*  intb  thfcte 
d!s«iiK«  parta,  vife.  a  landgtaviate,  a  ttiargtaviate,  and 
A  fMJntiiiate ;  ot  the  provinces  of  tht  Ufip^,  Middle, 
and  Ijower  Rhine.  But  this  division  was  superseded, 
in  1809,  by  one  into  nine  circles,  %Wch,  witfi  their 
population,  according  to  a  lat^  6taUmeration>  te  given 
ift  M.  Hassel's  StaHstiet,  nit 

Circles.  J^oputaiion. 

1.  The  I^e  (Seekrei^)  . . .  ^  89,604 

2.  The  Danube  ^2,ysfe 

3.  The  Weisen ll6,9S4 

4.  The  Treisam ♦ . .  12S,86}' 

5.  The  Kinzig 11^,640 

6.  The  Murg  ............  85,ll4 

7.  The  Pfinz  and  Enz 1S1,I^1& 

6.  TheNeckar 166,81d 

9.  The  Mame  and  Tauber  i  •  95,389 

1,001^630 

TbeaeeircIeB,  eaceptthe  first,  evMently  derived  thelt 
uama  froAi  the  principal  Hvdv  bv  which  the  respec- 
tive flistricts  are  watered  j  and  the  enumeration, 
therefore,  pi^sents,  at  the  same  liffle>  a  list  of  the  diief 
rivera  in  the  Grand  Dofchy.  The  chief  town  in  each 
4»f  Aoae  circles,  with  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  those  annexed  i  the  nattbers  in  iront  «how  their 
correspondence  with  the  circles^  as  enumerated  above. 

Chief  Towns.                   PqfmldHon, 
1 .  Constance    4,50^ 

5.  Villingcn 5,316 

3.  Lorrach    t ..... .  1,906 

4.  Freyburg 10,108 

B.  Offenburg    2,888 

6.  Rastadt    '4,204. 

7.  Durlach    3,916 

8.  Manheim , 18,213 

9.  Wertheim 3,227 

Cartsnihe  Is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Grand  Duchy, 
fend  is  situated  In  the  chx:le  of  Pfinz  and  £nz,  and 
oontedtis  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  people. 

Tikia  Grand  Dndiy  is  greatly  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  plain  and  mountain.  MuCh  of  it  is  fertile,  other 
parts  are  Covered  with  Wood  *,  and  the  only  ti^ct 
arliidi  k  intapable  Of  cultivation  i6  a  part  of  the  Blacit 
Finest  iti  the  BHsgau.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neckaf 
and  Hie  Maine,  and  Washed  oh  the  west  by  the  Rhine : 
Vntite  size  does  not  admit  of  any  large  tiver,  whibh 
ten  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the  domihibns.  That 
pB»t  of  the  country  which  liorders  on  St¥it:terland  is 
m  fSMrantainous  regioh,  and  several  chains  intersect 
crther  districts.  The  cliikiate  is  in  general  agreeable 
9fiA  salubrious  ;  and  though  the  air  is  sharp  in  some 
of  the  elevated  districts,  the  temperature  is  SttfiicieAt 
in  an  the  lower  parts  to  mature  the  grape.    Good 
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Wih^  IS  ihereibVe  mS^e  in  many  places.  Agriculture  BADEt*!. 
affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  great  pro-  --- 
portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  has,  of  late  years,  *^^ 
been  much  improved.  Government  has  likewise  paid  ^^i^/— ^ 
great  a:ttention  to  the  making  of  roads,  the  abolition 
of  feudal  viAaalage,  and  the  internal  amelioration  of 
the  country.  Its  thief  produce  is  difierent  kinds  of 
grain,  with  ilax,  hemp,  wine,  fhiit,  and  timber,  which 
are  hot  only  'obtained  ih  sufficient  quantities  foV  home 
consumption,  but  some  of  them  exported,  particularly 
by  means  of  thh  Rhine,  \o  Holland.  Th^  horses  of 
Baden  are  reckoned  superior  to  thd^  of  many  other 
districts  of  Germany.  Several  of  the  mountkihs  yield 
valuable  minerals  -,  among  which  are  siivet*,  itdn,  and 
cbt>a!lt.  ^aden  is  rather  an  agricultural  than  a.  manu- 
facturing Country,  yet  a  variety  of  articles,  both  for 
use  and  ornament,  are  made  in  small  quantities  f  those 
incluae  wbolleii»,  cottons,  s^s,. linens,  shawlk,  lea- 
ther. {ibre;elaiti',  and  Several  metallic  articles.  The 
Workibg  of  fiaines  and  forges  aTsb  occupies  a  number 
of  t)eople,  as  well  as  cutting  timber,  and  transporting 
it  in  rafts  to  Holland.  Baden  exports  grain»  win^ 
timber,  and  iron ;  and  receives,  in  return.  East  and 
West  India  produce»  with  manufoctuTed  articles  from 
England  and  France. 

The  goverhtneht  of  thte  Grand  Duchy  ts  hereditary, 
and  the  e)cecUtivb  part  is  under  the  direction  of  four 
^dhkters,  who  form  a  cabinet/oalltd  the  Ministerial 
conference.  The  French  code  of  laWs  (Code  de  Ndpo- 
leon)  was  adopted^  and  is  still  in  use,  with  some  sUghft 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circmnstandft 
of  the  people.  The  army  consists  of  10,000  men ; 
and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  half  a  million.  Com- 
plete toleration  is  allowed  in  religious  matters :  the 
reigning  prince,  and  many  of  the  people,  are  Luthe>- 
rans;  but  the  itiajority  are  Roman  Catholics.  M. 
Hassel  states  those,  professing  the  different  religions; 
at  the  following  nutobers :  viz. — 

Rcmtan  Catholics   ..........   620,000 

Lutherans   Sd5,000 

Calvinists    ; ..•     lga,000 

Jews 16,080 

Mennonites ; . . ; .       1,290 

Education  has  been  more  attended  to  in  this  duchy 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany;  and  both 
iiteratui-^  ahd  other  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  are,  in 
consequence,  more  widely  diffused..  For  the  increase 
of  these,  a  number  of  school^,  libraries,  and  literary 
institutions,  are  Idudably  patronised  by  the  grand 
duke,  who  has  also  lately  agreed  to  a  representative 
constitution,  conformable  to  the  stipulations  enteried 
into  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  German 
Confederacy  was  formed. 

BADGE,      "I      Skinner  thinks  fi-om  the  Dutch, 

Ba'd^elkss.  J  hdggke,  gemma ;  from  the  Lat.  hacca;. 
and  thence  also  the  Fr.  hague,  a  ring.  In  the  A.  S.  we 
find  "  beage,  corona,  sertum,  a  crown,  a  garland : 
also,  ttmilla,  mohite,  a  bracelet  to  wear  on  the  arm  or 
wrist ;  a  jeWell  to  hang  about  one's  neck,  a  necklace  :*' 
perhaps,  says  Somner,  from  the  A.  S.  bugan,  or  bygati, 
to  bend,  to  cur^e,  to  bow  ;  Whence  alsoi  the  Bar.  Lat. 
bauca  and  baugd,  armilla ;  and  whence  also,  in 
Wachter's  opinion^  the  Fr.  brtgue,  a  ring  :  which  like- 
wise iA  applied  to  the  reward  bestowed  on,  of  prizfe 
gained  by,  him,  that  does  best  in  any  game  or  exer- 
cise. Cotgrave.    Hence,  th6n,  to  any 

Mark,  or  note  of  distinction* 
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BADGE.       Christ  hatfa  so  lefte  loue  &  charity  for  r*  badge  of  his  christC 
.^        people,  that  he  coibaadeth  eurnr  mA  so  largelye  to  lone  other, 
BAEA.     ^lui^  lus  1<HM  shold  ezted  ft  stretch  rnto  his  enmy. 

Sir  Tkomat  Mort't  Worket,  fol.  314. 


If  thoa  wylte  take  vpon  the  to  he  Christes  disciple,  see  thht 
thoQ  weare  his  bmdge,  christea  charitie. 

l/daiL   Prologue  to  Eph, 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  hadg*d  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  vnwip'd,  we  found 
Vpon  their  pillowes.         Shakspeare,  Mae&etk,  fol.  138. 
Look  up,  languishing  soul  !  Lo  where  the  fiure 
Badge  of  thy  £uth  calls  back  thy  care. 
And  bids  tbee  ne'er  forget 
Thy  life  is  one  long  debt 
Of  love  to  him,  who  on  this  painful  tree 
Paid  back  the  flesh  he  took  for  thee. 

Crtuhaw.     The  Hymn  of  the  Hoiy  Croti, 

Had  F s  shop  lyen  fallow  bfit  from  hence. 

His  doores  close  seal'd  as  in  some  pestilence. 
Whiles  his  light  heeles  their  fearfoll  flight  can  take. 
To  gefr  some  badg-ieue  blow  upon  his  backe  ? 

BUhop  Hail,    Satire  r.  book  ir. 
The  great  badge  of  our  religion,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  b  so  shamefully  laid  aside,  that  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom nerer  receive  it  all,  an4  very  few  as  often  as  the  law 
requires.  ^  Beveridge.    Sermon  zziv.  r.  i. 

The  fact  is^  that  charier,  or  lore  to  man  in  all  its  extent,  being 
the  most  emment  of  all  the  evangelical  virtues,  being  that  which 
Christ  has  made  the  very  badge  and  discriminating  mark  of  his 
religion,  b  here  constituted  by  him  the  representative  of  all  other 
virtues.  Porteus,  Lectures,  St,  Mat,  zz. 

BA^DG£R,  o.  ^     Junius  offers  no  etymology.  Skin- 
Ba^dger,  n,     f  ner  says,  perhaps,  from  the  Dutch 
hack,  a  cheek,  a  jaw,  q.d.  backer,  (i.  e.)  endowed  with 
Btrong  jaws  :  et  est  tone  animal  mordaciismum. 

To  badger,  is  to  hunt,  pursue^  pester,  persecute  -,  as 
the  badger  is  hunted,  &c. 

'    These  being  the  holiest  things,  were  to  be  taken  down  and 
trussed  up  by  the  priests,  some  of  tliem  in  blue  silk,  some  in 
scarlet,  some  in  purple  cloth,  all  in  badgers*  skins,  and  tbc  bars 
and  carriages  to  be  put  to  them  by  the  priests,  as  is  prescribed. 
Spelmau,     On  Tythes,  fol.  84. 

The  fangs  of  a  bear,  and  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  do  not  bite 
worse,  and  make  deeper  gashes,  than  a  goosequill  sometimes; 
no  not  the  badger  himself,  who  is  said  to  be  so  tenacious  of  his 
bite,  that  he  will  not  give  over  hu  hold  till  he  feels  his  teeth  meet, 
and  the  bones  crack.  Howell,    Letters,  book  ii.  letter  ii. 

In  the  case  of  hunting  the  fox  or  the  badger,  a  man  cannot  jus- 
tify breaking  the  soil,  and  digging  him  out  of  his  earth:  for 
though  the  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  such  noxious  animals  for 
the  public  good,  yet  it  is  held  that  such  things  must  be  done  in 
an  ordinary  and  usual  manner. 

Blackstone,     Commentaries,  v.  iiL  p.  213. 

Badobr,  in  Zoology,  see  Mbles. 

BADIAGA,  in  Materia  Medica,  a  sponge,  according 
to  Linnseus,  although  it  differs  from  common  sponges, 
being  full  of  small  hard  grains,  connected  by  friable 
herbaceous  fibres.  It  grows  under  water.  It  is 
usually  sold  in  Russia,  and  the  powder  made  from  it 
removes  in  a  few  hours  all  marks  of  lividity.  It  is 
described  by  Bauxbaum. 

BADIBU,  a  Negro  State,  see  Mandingo. 

BADIGEON,  a  composition  of  plaster  and  free- 
stone, ground  and  sifted  together,  used  by  statuaries 
to  repair  any  defects  in  the  blocks  upon  which  they 
are  working.  Also  a  composition  of  sawdust  and 
glue,  used  by  joiners  for  the  same  purpose  in  wood. 

BAEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :  corolla 
ringent,  tube  very  short,  upper  lip  flat,  tridentate  ; 
lower  lip  flat,  bilobate  :  capsule  bilocular,  quadrival- 
▼ular,  contorted.    Calyx  quinquepartite,  equal. 


This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Calceolaria.    The   BAEi 
only  species  described,  inhabits  rocks  in  the  straits  of     - 
Magellan.     Lamarck  EncycL  i.  p.  396.  tab.  15.  B^A.| 

BAEDA,  see  Bahbara.  '^-y-' 

BJSLAMA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  giyen  by  the 
Arabs,  according  to  Forskal,  to  a  species  of  Clupea. 

BAEOBOTRYS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  phmts,  claai 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character: 
corolla  tubulose,  quinquefid.  Calyx  double,  superior  j 
exterior  of  two  leaves  y  inferior  campanulate  quinquc- 
dentate.    Berry  unilocular,  many-seeded. 

Willdenow  describes  two  species  }  one,  a  native  of 
Arabia,  is  figured  by  Mart.  Vahl.  Symbola  BoUmhn, 
tab.  6. 

BiETICA,  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Augustus  divided  Spain  after  it  became  subject  to  the  ! 
Roman  power  :  the  other  two  were  liusitaoia  aad 
Tarraconensis.  Beetica  included  the  southern  districts, 
and  partly  corresponded  with  the  present  Andalusia 
and  Grenada.  ^  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  river 
Bstis,  the  chief  stream  by  which  it  was  watered,  aod 
which  was  afterwards  called  Tartessus,  and  is  now  the 
Guadalquiver,  or  Great  River.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Lusitania ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  gulf  of  Gades ;  while  on  the  north  and 
north-east  the  boundary  was  fluctuating  lind  uncer- 
tain. The  principal  mountains  which  diversified  the 
surface  of  this  division  of  ancient  Spain,  Were  the 
Marianus,  which  form  the  present  Sierra  Morena ;  and 
the  Orospeda,  which  constitute  part  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Arras  and  B«tis : 
the  latter  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  in  that  watered 
by  the  former  were  situated  the  Terdutani,  from  whom 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Terdutania ;  bat 
was  better  known  as  Baeturia.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  river,  and  particularly,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  the  Bastidi,  Bastitani,  and  Contestam. 
Betica  was  conisidered  by  ancient  authors  as  the  richest 
and  best  known  province  of  Spain.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wool,  and  Pliny  estimates  the  produce  of  the 
country  at  a  hundred  fold.  The  Phoenicians  were  long 
established  on  these  coasts;  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  also  settlements  on  the  same  shores.  Polybius 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Wealth  of  Bstica,  and 
states  the  number  of  its  cities  at  175  j  eight  of  which 
were  colonies,  eight  municipal,  twenty-nine  enjoyed 
the  jus  Latii,  and  six  were  free.  This  account,  given 
by  Polybius,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  names 
which  the  natives  gave  to  the  river  Bsetis.  This  they 
called  Cirtium  and  Certis.  The  Arabians  also  colled 
it  Ciritus,  which  Marian  says  was  derived  from  the 
oViental  term  kiriath,  a  town.  The  literal  signification 
of  these  appellations  was,  therefore,  the  river  of  towns 
given  it  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cities  it 
watered  in  its  progress  to  the  sea. 

BAFFA,  the  ancient  Paphos,  a  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  close  to  the  sea.  It  has  a  small  harbour, 
which  is  much  choked  with  sand,  and  ia  avoided  by 
mariners,  except  at  certain  seasons,  because  it  has  no 
shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  which  prevail 
in  these  regions.  The  Turks  have  built  a  strong  fort 
on  the  point  of  the  rock  for  the  defence  of  the  town, 
which  though  once  considered  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  is  now  greatly  reduced.  .  The  houses  of 
the  town  are  every  where  interspersed  with  gardens  j 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  found  those  fine  specimens  of 
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^/^A.  rock-cr]^tiil  which  are  called  fiaffit  diamonds.  Amian- 
'^  thus  of  superior  quality  is  also  obtained  in  the  neis^h- 
^f^  bourhood  :  it  is  called  cotton-stone  by  the  natives, 
is  perfectly  white,  and  almost  as  flexible  as  silk.  Bafia 
has  long  been  governed  by  a  Turkish  aghh ;  but  it 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  manifest  connec- 
tion with  times  that  are  long  since  past.  Numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  are  dispersed  over  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Among  these,  many  fragments  of  highly 
polished  dark  marble  columns  have  been  found  on  the 
shore,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of 
the  palace  of  Aphroditis.  Further  towards  the  east, 
other  columns,  of  still  greater  dimensions,  appear  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple  -,  and  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
are  hollowed  into  numerous  sepulchral  grottos.  Some 
excavated  dwellings  are  to  be  seen  on  the  plain 
between  the  town  and  the  interior  of  the  island.  A 
subterranean  church  has  also  been  discovered,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  seven  sleepers.  Baffa  has  long 
been  an  episcopal  see,  and  possessed  several  christian 
churches;  only  one  of  which  now  remains,  though 
it  has  still  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Nicosia.  Baffa  having  originated  in  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Paphos  the  inhabitants 
of  Citium  were  also  removed  thither  when  that  city 
was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Latitude  34®  48' 
north,  and  longitude  32**  W  east. 

BAFFIN'S  BAY,  a  large  gulf  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  Northern  ocean,  situated  between  seventy 
and  eighty  degrees  of  latitude.     It  is  limited  by 
Greenland  on  the  east,  and  America  on  the  west ;  and 
while  it  is  bounded  by  Davis"  straits  on  the  south,  it 
stretches  to  an  unknown  extent  towards  the  pole;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  navigated  farther  than 
seventy-eight  degrees  of  latitude.    It  abounds  with 
whales,  walruses,  and  other  animals  common  to  the  Arc- , 
tic  ocean.  When  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  more  fully  laid  open  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  Old  World,  adventurers  soon  be- 
came  desirous  of  finding  a  shorter  route  to  the  treasures 
possessed  by  these  countries.     Africa  precluded  them 
from  acquiring  it  towards  the  south-east ;   and  the 
great  southern  promontory  of  America  equally  shut 
out  hope  from  the  south-west  quarter.    The  north- 
^t,  round   the  limits  of  Asia,  or  the  north-west, 
beyond  the  confines  of  America,  therefore,  remained 
as  the  only  points  to  which  even  possibility  was 
attached.     In'  the  former  of  these,  several  unsuccess- 
M  attempts  were  early  made,  and  with  them  hope 
seems  to  have   expired  j    but   around    the    north- 
west, though  all  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  object 
were  equally  abortive,  it  still  lingered,  and  its  very 
Kustencc  constantly  excited  new  efforts  for  realizing 
the  desired  passage.  It  was  in  one  of  these  researches, 
m  which  the  little  bark  Discovery,  of  fifty-five  tons, 
jas  a  fifth  time  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Bylot,  and  William  Baffin,  who  was  pQot, 
that  this  bay  was  discovered,  in  1616.    The  account 
of  the  voyage  was  drawn  up  by  Baffin,  and  his  name 
was  given  to  the  inlet.  The  farthest  point  he  professes  to 
have  reached,  was  in  seventy-eight  degrees  of  latitude  j 
and  this  he  named  Smith's  Sound,  in  honour  of  Sir 
Thonnas  Smith,  one  of  the  adventurers  by  whom  the 
vessel  was  fitted  out.     This  discovery  was  made  on 
the  4th  of  July ;  after  which  they  stood  to  the  south- 
west, and  on  the  12th  discovered  another  large  sound, 
in  latitude  74^  «(/,  which  they  called  Sir  James 
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Lancaster's  Sound.  No  farther  discovery  of  importance  BAFFIN'S 
was  made  in  this  direction  till  a  very  recent  period ;      BAY. 
but  as  the  fate  of  the  last  expedition  which  sailed 
from  England  is  still  pending,  we  must  reserve  any  , 
account  of  the  recent  results,  either  for  the  term 
NoaTH-WEST  Passage,    or    some    other   convenient 
opportunity,  when  We  hope  the  question  will  be  for 
ever  set  at  rest. 

BA'FFLE,  v.-^      Of  unsettled  etymology. 

.  Ba^fflb,  n.     >     Fr.  beffler,  from  the  It.  beffare,  to 

BA^rFLKR.  J  deceive,  mock,  or  gull  with  fair 
words,  &c. 

Fr.  baffouer,  to  bctffle,  abuse,  revile,  disgrace, 
handle  basely  in  terms,  give  reproachful  words  to. 
Junius  thinks  these  French  words  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Dutch  baffen  or  blaffen,  to  bark,  whence  also 
verblaffen  and  verblufen,  to  baffle,  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance.    In  addition  to  the  above  explanations. 

To  baffle,  is  to  defeat  by  perplexing,  confdsing, 
deceiving ;  to  render  or  make  useless,  and  ineffectual. 

And  furthermore,  the  erle  bad  the  herauld  to  saye  to  his 
maiter,  that  if  he  for  his  part  kept  not  hia  appoyntment,  then  he 
was  content,  that  the  Scottes  should  baffull  him,  which  is  a  great 
reproche  among  the  Scottes,  and  is  vsed  when  a  man  is  openly 
periured,  and  then  they  make  of  hym  an  image  paynted  reuersed, 
with  hys  heles  ypwarde,  with  hys  name,  wonderyng,  crp^engo 
and  blowing  out  of  hym  with  homes,  in  the  moost  dispitefuU 
manner  they  can.  In  token  that  he  is  too  he  exiled  the  compaignie 
of  all  good  creatures.  Hall,    King  Henry  VllL 

If  yon  get  but  once  handsomly  off,  you  are  made  ever  after ; 
for  you  will  be  free  from  all  hagUt  and  affrants. 

HowelL    Letters,  book  ii.  letter  zir.  ^ 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  another  stratagem  and  policy  of  the 
devil  in  this,  both  to  obscure  the  miracles  of  our  Sariour  Christ, 
and  to  weaken  men's  fiuth  in  the  Messiah,  and  bajle  the  notion 
of  it.  Cudworth.    JnteL  System,  fol.  269. 

First,  he  his  beard  did  shaue,  and  foully  shent 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  r'enverst. 
And  blotted  out  his  armes  with  falshood  blent. 
And  himselfe  baffuldy  and  bis  armes  mherst. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  bis  armour  sperst. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  r.  c.  ili.   > 

Experience,  that  great  bajler  of  speculation,  assures  us  the 
thing  is  too  possible,  and  brings,  in  all  ages,  matter  of  fact  to 
confiite  our  speculations.  Goo.  of  the  Tongue, 

The  passion  of  these  memorable  lovers  was  such,  that  it  illuded 
the  rigour  of  their  fortune,  and  bajfled  the  force  of  a  blow,  which 
neither  felt,  because  each  reeeiv'd  it  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

TtXer,  No.  72. 

But,  though  the  felon  on  bis  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declin'd  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  press'd  the  crumbling  verge, 
Bajl^d  his  rider,  sar'd  against  his  will  I 

Cowper.    The  Task,  book  vL 

R\G,r.-|      Sax.  balgc,    balig,   (belly.)      Dutch, 

Bag,  n.  j  baljgh  ;  Ger.  balg. 

To  bag,  is  to  belly  out,  to  swell )  to  bag  game,  &c. 
is  to  put  into  a  bag. 

To  bag,  in  Chaucer,  is  to  swell  with  pride,  arro- 
gance,  self-conceit. 

She  goeth  vpright,  and  yet  she  half 
That  bmggeth  foule,  and  lofteth  faiie. 

Chmmeer,  ZTreome  o/,  fol.24I.  CiiL 

His  bookes  and  his  hagges  many  on 

He  layth  befom  him  on  his  counting  bord. 

Jd,    The  Shipmamnes  Tale,  r.  1312.' 

I  sawe  enuy  in  tiiat  paindng 
Had  a  wonderfull  loking 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie 
Or  onerthwart,  all  baggingly. 

Id.    R&m,  Rue,  IbL  117.  c  in 
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bag;         Which  thing  we  AoM  Shortly  doe,  if  we  wold  oaee  tonme 
.  ^         ourewAlIettethatltoldeyoaof,  and  the  6iy^e  with  other  folfciei 
BAGGAGE  laultes  ctst  at  cure  backe,  and  caste  the  iafge  that  bereth  onr  own 
-_0-       ,_^  faultea,  cast  it  once  before  vs  at  our  brest. 
^   ^    ^  Sir  TkMMti  MoreU  WbrAeif  fol.  233. 

For  that  fai  some  hold)  the  females,  or  does  of  that  kind,  If 
licking  of  siut  only,  will  conceive  and  be  bagged  without  the  com- 
ponj  of  males  or  backs.  BoUmnd.   ,PlutareA,  fol.  59T. 

How  doth  an  nnwelcome  dropsie  ba^ge  up  the  eyes,  and  mishape 
the  fiice  and  body,  with  unpleasing  and  nnkindly  tumors  ? 

HaU.    The  Fall  of  Pride,  u.  \m. 

This  Gillippas  did  rip  the  teams  of  every  hag  in  the  bottom  where 
the  money  was,  and  took  a  good  sum  out  of  erery  of  them  :  and 
afterwards  sewed  them  ap  again,  not  thinking  that  there  bad  been 
a  border  upon  every  bag,  upon  the  wliich  was  declareds  ^^  nun»- 
her  and  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  therein. 

iVbrM.    Plutarch,  fol.  378, 

Every  one  fancied  himself  threatned  by  the  qiparitlon  as  she 
(Pover^]  stalked  about  the  room,  and  began  to  lock  tkdr  coflfbrs^ 
and  tie  their  bagi,  inth  the  utmott  fear  and  trembling. 

TatUr^  No.  123. 

True  to  iiis  charge,  the  doee^paek'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  be  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn ; 
And  having  dropp'd  tii'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

Cowper,    The  Task,  book  ir. 

BAGAUDiB,  or  Bacauda.  Celtic,  Bagau,  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  A  faction  of  peasants  in  Gaul, 
who,  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  the  nobles, 
experienced  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  the  complicated  tyranny  of  their  masters^  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 
In  the  rcign  of  Claudius  II.  a.  d.  269,  they  first  revolted, 
-and  stormed  the  city  of  Autnn,  after  seven  months 
siege.  Villages  and  open  towns  were  every  where 
abandoned  to  their  ravages  |  and  they  shook  o£f  the 
yoke  of  slavery  only  to  shew  their  iooompetency  for 
freedom,  by  a  perpetration  of  the  most  cruel  barba- 
rities. When  Diocletian  had  associated  Maximian 
with  himself  in  the  imperial  government,  the  first 
exploit  of  the  last  was  the  reduction  of  the  Bagaude. 
Two  of  their  most  daring  leaders,  j£lianus  and 
Amandus,  had  the  boldness  to  assume  the  title  and 
the  decorations  of  the  Cesars,  and  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  still  contain  medals  which  they  coined.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  were  Christians;  but  even 
Gibbon,  (ii.  123.)  though  not  without  a  sneer,  rejecta 
this  fact.  The  victory  of  Maximian  was  easy,  and  his 
retaliation  severe  j  and  the  unsuccessful  efibrt  of  the 
.    Bagaudse  only  riveted  their  chains  more  firmly. 

BAGEMDER,  a  province  of  Abyssinia.  See 
Habesh. 

.BAGGAGE,  from  the  same  root  as  bag,  Swed. 
Ugage;  Dutch,  bagagk;  ¥r.  bagagms  It.  bagagUes 
Sp.  hagajes.    It  is  applied  to 

The  furniture,  utensils  and  other  articles,  hogged, 
or  conveyed  in  bags,  for  the  use  of  an  army,  a  travel- 
ler,  &c.  Also  to  such  articles  in  whatever  manner 
conveyed:  toany  luggage,  package:  to  the  attendants 
upon  such  luggage,  male  or  female.  To  women  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  who  follow  with  the  bag* 
gage  i  and  less  stricdy^  to  any  playful,  wanton,  or 
aaucy  female. 

And  io  the  bam  me  thooglit  echone 
Tbey  went,  wittovl  was  left  oottme 
Horse  male,  trussey  ne  Uigi^gm. 

Chmmeer,  Dremmr  ^,  fol.  3(3.  c.  i. 
Howe  bansomly  tbey  rpbolde,  and  how  etBUmmely  they  con- 
tinnelbcyr  popysbe  baggmg9  of  dumne  eeremoales,  idolatrous 
WQBMiTPpjngea  UdalL    £phet.  Prologue. 


After  this  Ae  liele  eaupe  removed  wylh  Bagg  and  laggmge,  bxGgJ 
and  the  asBenygfat  in  the  raeByagkyngeHeniy  with  great  poape  ._ 

oaoM  to  the  towne  of  Lejocsler* 

BalL    Kkkg  JUehard  III. 


Two  regiments  stood  their  ground,  and  were  ahnoit  aU  killed  in 
their  ranks :  the  rest  did  run  in  a  most  shamefid  manner :  so  that 
both  their  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,  and  with  these  a  great 
many  prisoners  were  taken,  some  thonsands  in  all. 

Awner.    Oum  Ttme9,  L  65. 

The  lord  depoty  would  not  Men  to  any  treaty  wHh  the  confede- 
rates of  traitan  and  rebeli;  Bo,aotao  mnchastotheirdepaitni^ 
with  bag  and  hmggage^  or  6«e  passage  to  any  oaa  paiticular  peiv 
son  ;  nothing  but  aa  absolute  surrendSer. 

O/cfy.    UfeofSirW.naUgh. 

One  of  them«  that  was  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the  resc, 
told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life  :  upon  which  the 
knight  cryed.  Go,  go,  you  are  an  kOe  baggage  :  and  at  the  same 
e.  ^Mctaler,  No.  130. 


Yon  have  long  desired  a  visit  from  your  grand-daughter,  accom- 
panied by  me«  For  this  purpose  our  baggage  is  actually  makings 
ready,  and  we  are  hasNiiing  to  you  with  all  the  espeditwn  the 
roads  will  pcrmiL 

Melmoth's  Pling,  hook  ir.  letter  i. 

.  OUvia  and  Sophia,  too,  promised  to  write,  bat  seem  to  have 
forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little  bmggagm,  and 
tiiat  I  am  this  moment  in  a  most  violent  passion  with  them  :  yet 
Btill  I  know  not  how,  though  I  want  to  bhnter  a  little,  my  heart  is 
rsspondett  oaly  to  softer  emotloos. 

€Mdtmiih.    Ficur  ^  Wak^fidd, 

BAGHDAD,  (Bagdet,  Baldak,  &c.)  The  chief 
City  of  a  p6sh&lik  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Ir^ 
Arebi,  or  the  Arabian  Ii^,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris,  in  lat.  33'  W  4</'  N.  and  long.  44**  24' ^S'^E. 
It  has  succeeded  to  Babylon  as  the  metropolis  of  that 
part  of  Asia  -,  but  is  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, on  the  same  site.  It  stands  on  the  same 
ground  as  Seleucia,  (see  art.  Babylon,)  which  was 
designed  to  supplant  Babylon,  and  was  itself  sup- 
planted by  Ctesiphon  and  Al-maddyin.  The  present 
city  was  founded  by  the  khalif  Al-Mansilr,  in  a.  b.  148, 
(a.  d.  7^5,)  and  is  often  called  by  the  Arabian  writers 
D6rulKhiUifeh,  the  seat  oftheKhalifate ;  D&ru*s-salkm, 
the  House  of  Salvation  5  or  Buijul  adliyit,  the  Tower 
of  the  Saints.  Different  etymologies  of  the  name  have 
been  givto;  but  the  most  probable  one  is  derived 
firom  the  Persian  Baghdiid,  i.  e.  Given  to  Bagh,  the 
favourite  deity  of  one  of  Andshfiavdn's  wives,  who 
dedicated  a  temple  to  him  on  that  spot,  given  to  her 
by  her  husband  in  honour  of  the  god.  This,  however, 
is  very  doubtful.  It  was  anciently  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  now,  and  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hgris.  When  Niebuhr  saw  it  in  1766,  a  great  part 
of  it  was  entirely  uninhabited  ;  but  it  is  still  populous 
for  an  Asiatic  city,  and  some  parts  of  it,  particularly 
that  near  Ser^,  or  p&sh&*s  palace,  are  very  solidly  built. 
It  has,  like  all  the  towns  in  Asia,  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  and  large  b&2ilrs  arched  over.  Its  circum-" 
ference  has  been  estimated  by  the  Orientals  at  7O,00O 
feet,  (S  miles  \  nearly.)  There  are  four  principal 
rates,  Im&m  kap^-si,  the  InAm's  gate ;  Ak  luipti,  the 
White  gate ;  Karanlik  kapik,  the  Dark  gate  ;  and 
Jisr  kapi!i.  Bridge  gate.  The  first  of  these  gates  is 
now  commonly  cdled  Bib  Muazzem,  the  Exalted 
gate;  it  derives  its  modem,  as  well  as  its  former 
name,  from  the  tomb  of  Ab^  Hanifak,  about  a  mile 
and  a  hiJf  distant.  That  great  doctor  is  always  called 
el  ft^em,  or  m<!lazzem,  by  the  Sunnis,  or  orthodox^ 
Mahometans  :  the  second  wust&n),  or  the  middle, 
and  the  two  others,  retain  their  ancient  names.  A 
ifth  vras  waHed  up  by  order  of  Murid  (Amurath)  IV. 
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who  took  Bfeglifftd  from  the  Fenitns  in  1638 ;  aa4  it 
i^ppean  from  an  inscr^tionj  copied  by  Niebuhr*  ta 
have  been  built  in  a.h.  SIB,  (a.i>.  1^1.)  The  for* 
tifications  are  completely  out  of  repair,  and  would  be 
contemptible  to  a  European  army ;  but  were  sufficient 
to  stand  repeated  sieges  from  N&dir  Sb4h.  In  the 
western  angle  of  the  town  is  the  citadel  caUed  Ich 
lud^:  it  contains  the  arsenal,  powder-magazine^ 
and  barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  Tigris  at  Baghdhd 
is  upwards  of  600  feet  wide  9  and  p'n  the  west  side  of 
ii  there  is  a  saburi),  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
miserable  bridge  <tf  boats,  upon  which  the  Bib  jisii» 
(Bridge  gate)  opens.  The  great  extent  of  this  ancient 
city  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  appears  from  the  ruin»  all  round  this  suburb. 
That  in  &ct  was  the  first  town  built  by  the  khalif 
Al*mansbr. 

Even  in  its  present  Idlen  state  it  is  a  place  of  great 
resort ;  being  the  residence  of  a  pkahk,  a  considerable 
mart,  imd  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  many  Mahometan  saints ;  among  others^ 
those  of  the  ImLns  Abii  Haaifak  and  Hanbel,  founders 
of  two  of  the  orthodox  sects  $  and  of  M4sa  Kkum, 
one  of  the  twelve  Imlun^,  the  successors  of  AU,  so 
much  venerated  by  the  Persian9.  To  the  literary  tra- 
-veller  it  offers  many  objects  of  greater  interest ;  such 
as  the  tombs  of  H4riim-er^rashid,  and  his  consort 
Zobddah,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Arahian  Nights  1 
and  the  remains  of  some  fine  mosques  and  collies, 
monuments  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Arabian 
history.  But  even  the  wrecks  of  many  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  celebrated  by  eastern  writers,  have 
not  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
population'  of  an  Asiatic  town,  particularly  of  one 
where  there  are  always  so  many  temporary  inhabi- 
tants. Tavemier  rated  the  number  of  souls  here  at 
15,000,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  probably  do  not  amount  to  5O,00O  at  present ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  oppression  is  to  crowd  the  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  This  population  consisto 
of  Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
other  eastern  Christians.  They  are  represented  as 
courteous  to  strangers,  and  of  an  independent  spirit, 
much  inclined  to  resist  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Porte.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  pish^  sent 
from  Constantinople  are  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  their  distance  from  tbe  seat  of  governdient 
gives,  and  obey  or  disobey  the  orders  of  the  sultan, 
as  best  suits  their  own  convenience.  The  janissaries 
also,  in  which  corps  all  the  principal  Musselmen  in 
the  place  are  certainly  enrolled,  feel  the  power  which 
that  circumstance  gives  them,  and  have  very  little 
respect  for  any  commands  of  which  they  do  not 
approve;  but  genuine  independence  of  spirit  is  not 
to  be  expected  among  the  natives  of  Turkish  cities, 
Tbe  wandering  hordes  of  Kurds  and  Turkmans  are 
the  only  subjects  of  the  Porte  who  enjoy  any  thing 
eke  liberty^  or  shew  a  disposition  to  resist  encroach- 
ments, llie  climate  of  Baghd^  is  liable  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  in  summer^  especially  when  the 
8&mm-yell»  or  poisonous-wind,  blows«  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  well  ventilated  cellars 
with  which  most  of  the  houses  are  provided :  and  in 
winter  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  ice  half  an 
inch  thicL    This  is  considered  as  intolerable  s  and 


the  natives  affirm  that  many  are  killed  by  exposure  to 
it.  Theassertion,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  (i.  294.)  does  not 
appear  so  incredible,  when  one  considers  how  sparingly 
they  are  generally  clad. 

This  pishklik  or  vice-royalty,  of  which  Baghdhd  is 
Uie  capital,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Turkish  empire* 
It  contains  eighteen  sai^)kks,  or  military  divisions,  and 
two  districts  of  Kurdistkn.  According  to  the  present 
distribution  of  the  empire,  it  comprehends  all  its  south* 
eastern  angle ;  having  Diy&r-boer  and  Mount  Sinjah 
on  the  north ;  Persia  on  the  east  i  the  Persian  gulf  on 
the  south ;  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west*  It  there- 
lore  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Mesopotamia-of 
the  ancients.  Its  area  is  about  I7d,100  square  miles. 
The  pishk  (see  Bashaw)  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  his  p6shidik  ;  and  the  next  to 
him  in  command,  are  the  agl^  of  the  janissaries  and 
sip4his.  Their  whole  number  amounts  to  30,000 1 
ininntry  and  cavalry  in  nearly  equal  prc^M>rtions.  The 
cavalry  are  armed  with  a  pistol,  lance  and  sabre; 
except  the  Arabs,  who  carry  only  a  lance.  The  infan- 
try have  a  sabre  and  a  musket.  A  coips  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  trained  in  tbe  European  manner,  which  was 
raised  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  kept  up ;  and  there  is 
a  train  of  thirty  field-pieoes,  which  are  tolerably  well 
numaged  by  the  bombardiers;  but  these  troops  are  as 
ill-paid  and  as  ill-disciplined  as  most  other  Turkish 
soldiers ;  and  would  probably  make  no  stand  against 
an  European  force. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  the  capi- 
tation-tax, occasional  contributions  of  the  towns  and 
cities^  and  the  tribute  levied  on  the  Arab  tribes  ;  but 
as  the  Kurds  are  entirely  exempted  from  taxes,  and  the 
trade  of  Basrah  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  amount  of 
the  receipts  does  not  exceed  7.500,000  piastres,  or 
s£375,000. 1  and  the  whole  even  of  this  sum  is  seldom 
collected* 

The  name  of  Baghdhd  often  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  East,  (see  Uuukoia, 
S01.IMAV,  Namx  Shah,  &e.)  and  its  situation  on  the 
confines  of  two  empires  has  exposed  it  to  frequent 
sieges.  Since  its  capture  by  Murad  IV.  in  1638,  it 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  :  but  in  1750, 
the  principal  inhabitants  contrived  to  prevail  upon  the 
Porte  to  appoint  the  p6shk  whom  they  chose  to  name  9 
and  they  have  ever  since  maintained  this  species  of 
virtual  independence. 

The  commerce  of  Baghdkd  was  once  extensive  and 
flourishing }  but  from  various  causes,  particularly  the 
improvident  oppression  of  its  rulers,  it  has  now  greatly 
declined.  Under  the  head  of  Bassora^  we  shall  par- 
ticularize the  principal  objects  of  export  and  import 
into  this  province. 

BAGHIGBETTY,  (B*nAoiRAT*Hi>  the  name  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Ganges :  (see  Ganoxs,)  the  one 
near  its  source,  the  other  near  its  mouth.  The 
first,  the  true  Ganges,  or  Gangk  of  the  Hindi)ui,  flows 
from  theGangdtii,  in  lat.  31''  5^  N.  and  k»ng.  79''  £. } 
and,  after  describing  a  complete  crescent,  in  a  tortuous 
course  of  nearly  100  miles,  joins  the  Alac*nandd  (which 
is  the  larger  stream,)  at  D^-pray^,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  &i»nagar.  It  was  traced  as  hut 
as  the  village  of  Bath^ri  (N.  lat.  3a>  49"  5'0  by  the 
party  sent  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
spring  of  1806;  but  the  impediments  and  fatigue 
experienced  in  the  least  obstructed  parts  of  the  road, 
were  such  as  rendered  it  impossible  lor  them  to  puiaae 
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their  inquiries  farther,  without  the  greatest  risk ;  an 
intelligent  native  was  therefore  •  despatched  with  a 
compass,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  instructed, 
and  from  his  distances  and  bearings,  the  remainder  of 
the  stream  has  been  laid  down  in  the  latest  maps  of 
India.  It  issues  from  the  eternal  snows  of  Him^lajra 
(Imaus)  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Gangdwatr)  (or 
Gangdtrl),  i.  e.  the  descent  of  the  Ganges,  and  not  quite 
so  much  above  the  Gib  muc*h,  or  Cow's  mouth.  The 
latter  place,  so  much  venerated  by  Hindiu,  is  a  rock, 
two  or  three  paces  wide  and  five  long,  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  overhanging  the  stream,  which  is  at 
that  place  extremely  shallow.  "This  rock,"  says 
Captain  Raper*s  munshi,  "  exhibits  a  similitude  of  the 
body  and  mouth  of  a  cow  :"  but  it  is  probable  that 
imagination  assisted  not  a  little  in  enabling  the  worthy 
munshi  to  discover  that  similitude.  At  the  Gangdti- 
tr)  there  is  a  large  rock  in  the  river,  where  king 
Bh^rat^a  performed  his  devotions ;  and  some  holes 
in  its  bed,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe ;  none  are  more 
than  three  feet  deep.  Scarcely  any  trees  but  the 
b^6jp&tr  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  snow :  the  most  resolute  devotees  are 
the  only  ones  who  reach  these  inhospitable  regions. 
{As.  Res,  xi.  485.  xii.  892-3.)  The  Bli^girat^i  was 
scarcely  heard  of  in  Europe  before  the  publication  of 
the  Reckerches  Historiques  et  G^ographiques  sur  VInde,  by 
M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  1786..  Its  course  was  first 
announced  in  the  addenda  to  Major  Rennell's  Memoir, 
in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  determined  with  any  accuracy, 
till  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Raper,  Hearsay,  and  Webb, 
in  1808.  The  journal  of  their  tour,  which  is  hif  hly 
interesting,  was  printed  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

The  same  inspired  sage,  who,  according  to  the 
Hindti  legends,  performed  his  devotions  on  the  rock 
of  the  Gangdtri,  and  thence  gave  his  name  to  the 
sacred  stream,  obtained  from  Siva  the  privilege  of 
leading  a  great  part  of  it  after  him,  and  accordingly 
drew  off  the  two  western  branches  at  about  920  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  after  uniting  near  Nediyk  (Nud- 
dea,)  flow  in  one  channel,  passing  by  Htigll  and  Cal- 
cutta into  the  Indian  ocean.  Of  these  two  branches^ 
the  western  is  commonly  called  the  K^im-b&z&r;  the 
eastern,  the  Jellinghy ;  and  the  united  stream,  the 
Hiigli  river.  They  enter  the  sea  by  the  Sigar  island, 
famous  for  the  victims  of  Hindti  superstition,  who  are 
there  daily  consigned  to  the  sharks  and  waves  ;  and 
the  whole  stream  is  called  B^6girat^i,  from  the  sage 
who  is  said  in  the  legend  to  have  conducted  it  to  the 
ocean.     {Asiat.  Miscell.  i.  260.) 

BAGIRMA,  a  country  between  Ddr-P&r  and  Bomo. 
See  BoRNO. 

BAGLANA,  or  Baolanah,  a  province  of  the  Mah-> 
rattah  territory,  between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  ftill  of 
hilUforis  on  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses ;  it  is  there- 
fore  easily  defended,  and  seems  never  to  have  been 
completely  subdued  by  the  Mogh^ls  :  their  first  in- 
vasion took  place  in  1297,  (a.  h.  696.)  under  the 
sult&n  AUku  d-din  I.  It  did  not  remain  long  in  sub- 
jection to  them  ;  but  about  1500,  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nizdmsh^h)  dynasty  reigning  at 
Abmednagar.  It  was  rated  at  1000  common  cdftes  in 
length  (190  miles,)  and  70  (133  miles)  in  breadth, 
by  Abddl  Hamld  Ldhdri,  in  the  time  of  Sh&h- 
jehkr;    but  its   limits  varied   at   different  periods. 


It  became  a  part  of  the  Moebul  empire,  under  Aurang-      BAG 
zelb,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.    LAM. 
After  Sev6g),  the  great  Mahrattah  chief,  had  raised  b^gPI 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Moghuls,  one  of  the  ._^ 
first  of  their  dependents  who  joined  him,  was  the 
r&jah  of  Bagl&nah;  and  this  district  formed  a  part  of 
the  Mahrattah  territory  till  the  dissolution  of  their 
empire  in  1818.    In  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Chand<$ra;  on  the  west  by  the 
port  of  Suratj  on  the  north,  by  Sultinpdr  and  N6dir* 
blu*;  on  the  south,  by  N&sic  and  Trimac.    Among  its 
many  strong-holds,  Mul^r,  or  Mulh^r,  and  Sal^r,  or 
Salh^r,  were  both  by  nature  and  art,  the  most  re* 
markable ;  being  accessible  only  by  a  stair-case  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  excellently  provided  with  water 
from  never-foiling  springs.    The  province  was  said  to 
produce  a  revenue  of  400,000  rupees,   (^50,000.) 
(East  India  Gazetteer ;  Dow's  Farishtak}  Oxtrou  Hist, 
du  Mogol ;  Bernoulli's  Hinddstdn,  i.  349.) 

BAGNARA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  with  the  title  of  duchy, 
and  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  1783 ;  but  it  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  restored,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade,  the 
chief  articles  of  which  are  wool,  pitch,  and  Muscadel 
wine  i  the  last  of  which,  the  territory  included  in  the 
duchy  produces  in  great  perfection.  The  other  pro- 
ducts are  similar  to  those  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  province.  Bagnara  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Oppido. 

BA'GPTPE,  fi.l     i3»_     »         A    ' 

BVoPiPEa.       }     From  6ag  and  pipe. 

A  hnggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  therwithall  he  bronght  us  out  of  toune. 

Chaucer,    The  Proiogne,  v.  567. 

-Now,  by  two-bcaded  Jantu 


Nature  bath  fram'd  atrange  fellowes  in  ber  time  : 
Some  that  will  euermore  peepe  througii  their  eyei. 
And  laugh  like  parrats  at  a  bag-piper, 

Shahspeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  163. 
I  sav  to  the  that  it  ia  right  well  done,  that  pilgremys  bane  with 
tbcm  both  syngers,  and  also  pipers,  that  whan  one  of  them  that 
goetb  barfote  striketb  bis  too  upon  a  stone,  andhurteth  hym  sore, 
and  maketh  h}^  to  blede ;  it  is  well  done  that  be  or  his  felow  begyo 
than  a  songe,  or  else  take  out  of  his  bosome  a  hagge-pfpe  for  to 
driue  away  with  soche  mynhe  the  hurte  of  his  felow. 

State  DriaU.     Trial  of  William  Thorpe, 

Dorilus  bis  dog  doth  chide. 

Lavs  bis  well-tnn'd  bagpipe  by. 
And  his  sheep-bode  casts  aside ; 
"  There,*'  qnoth  he,  "  together  lie." 

Drayton,    The  Shepherd's  Sirenes, 
Bartering  bis  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould ; 
Grofin'd,  sigb'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godliness  was  gain. 
The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train. 

Drffden,  The  MedaL 
Bagpipe,  a  musical  instrument  supposed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  acxavKo^, 
and  to  the  Romans  as  tibia  utricuUms :  the  Italians 
call  it  fm>a  and  comumtua;  from  which  last  word 
Chaucer  {House  of  Fume,  Hi.  128.)  has  adopted  an 
anglicised  word,  commase:  and  by  the  French  it  is 
named  musette  and  chalumeau. 

The  modem  bagpipe  consists  of  a  leatliem  bag  In- 
flated either  by  the  mouth  or  by  bellows.  The  Irish 
and  Scotch  pipe  differ  in  this  respect :  the  first  is 
always  blown  by  the  bellows,  the  last  by  the  mouth 
or  bellows  indiscriminately;  annexed  to  this  bag  ia  a 
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BA9ffB.fhite,  orchuinter^  tbrbugli  the  reed  bf  which  air  is 
"      forced  from  the  bag  :  three  smaller  pipes  are  called 

^^^  drones ;  two  of  them  are  in  unison  with  D  on  the 
,  chaunter,  the  third  an  octave  lower. 

^^  The  compass  of  this  pipe  is  very  limited,  and  the 

squealing  most  unmusical.  Yet  the  Scotch  are  ena- 
moiired  of  it  as  a  national  instrument,  and  every  High- 
land regiment  is  accompanied  by  its  piper.  The 
Hig^lkland  Society  annually  distribute  premiimis  to 
the  best  players,  after  a  competition,  which,  to  south- 
em  ears,  is  not  a  little  distressing. 

BAGRE,  in  Zoology,  a  subgenus  of  the  genus  Silu- 
Mxn,  which  see. 

BAHAMA,  one  of  the  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  group  of  that  name,  and  the  one  from  which  the 
general  appellation  of  the  whole  range  is  derived.  It 
is  situated  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  chain, 
and  extends  from  the  gulf  stream  almost  to  the  island 
of  Abaco.  Its  length  exceeds  sixty  miles,  but  its 
breadth  is  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles.  It  is  less 
than  twenty  leagues  from  the  shore  of  East  Florida, 
and  lies  between  96^  4(/  and  ^r  5^  of  north  latitude; 
and  between  7B^  !</  and  80^  24^  of  west  longitude. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  this  island  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  group  in  general :  the  surface  is  flat, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  serene  3  but  notwith- 
staading  these  advantages^it  is  merely  inhabited  by  a  few 
persons,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  necessaries 
to  the  crews  of  vessels  that  are  driven  on  their  coasts. 
Bahama  Channel,  the  narrow  sea  between  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  Bahama  islands,  for  about  45 
leagues  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Gulf  of  Florida :  the  current  flows 
through  this  channel  with  great  rapidity,  and  vessels 
are  frequently  driven  upon  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  which  renders  the  passage  dangerous, 
except  under  favourable  circumstances. 
•  Bahama  Bank,  Gbeat,  is  a  sand-bank,  extending 
nearly  from  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bahama  group.  It  commences  about  22*  2(/,  and 
stretches  to  26^  15^  of  north  latitude.  A  smaller 
bonk  of  the  same  kind  and  name  also  occupies  a  con- 
aiderable  space  on  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama. 
Bahama  Islands,  a  name  generally  given  by  English 
geographers  to  that  cluster  of  islands,  reefs,  rocks, 
and  sand-banks,  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
nected, by  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  Carib- 
bean chain.  They  stretch  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, through  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  extending 
from  the  2l6t  to  the  28th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  71st  to  the  81st  of  west  longitude.  The 
Spaniards  call  this  group  the  Lucayos  ;  but  the 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  native  appellation 
of  the  largest  island,  which  lies  near  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  range,  and  about  twenty-five 
leagues  from  the  shores  of  Florida.  It  was  one  of 
this  group  that  was  the  first  land  seen  by  the  asto- 
nialied  mariners  of  Europe,  who  accompanied  Colum- 
bus in  that  celebrated  voyage  which  disclosed  the 
New  World ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  this  sight 
inspired  the  commander,  are  expressed  in  the  name  of 
San  Salvador,  which  he  gave  to  the  island*  It  was 
called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  was  first  seen  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1492,  and  constitutes  the  earliest 
authenticated  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
An  the  Caribbean  islands  may  be  classed  together  from 
tlmr  physi^^l  nutiw^  and  similarit/  of  productions^  so 


or 


tlai- 


1.  Turk's  islands, 

2.  The  Caucus, 

cos, 

3.  The  Heneagas, 
.4.  Mayaguaiia, 

5.  Crooked  island  Group, 

6.  Long  island, 

7.  Watlings, 


the  Bahama  idands  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  f,^^^^^ 
single  chain.  On  both  these  accounts  they  may  con-  JSi^ANOTj 
veniently  be  arranged  acoordipg  to  the  larger  islands, 
or  rather  groups,  while  the  smaller  are  considered  as 
exceeding  500 ;  but  many  of  them  are  mere  sand* 
banks.'  Proceeding  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  chain,  these  groups  may  be  thua 
enumerated : — 

8.  The  Exumas, 

9.  San  Salvador, 

10.  Eleuthera,  or  Harbour 
island, 

11.  Providence, 

12.  Andros, 

13.  Lucayo,  or  Abaco, 

14.  Bahama. 
In  addition  to  the  islands  included  in  these  groups^ 

two  extensive  sand-banks,  called  the  Great  and  Little' 
Bahama  banks,  occupy  a  wide  space  of  sea,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  are  indicated  by  a  vast  number  of  keys 
and  islets.  The  population  of  the  whole  cluster  i9 
stated  at  16,600,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  slaves. 
Notwithstanding  the  Bahamas  are  situated  in  a  de^ 
lightful  climate,  and  yield  the  productions  both  of  the 
temperate  and  the  torrid  zone;  few  ranges  have 
attracted  less  attention.  Their  soil  is  scanty,  and 
their  navigation  intricate :  they  are  generally  long 
flat  slips,  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous  rock,  whicl:^ 
}s  sometimes  intermixed  with  shells. 

T\Tien  these  islands  were  first  discovered,  they  weroc 
filled  with  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  few 
years  transported  by  the  Spaniards  to  work  the  minea 
of  St.  Domingo  -,  and  the  Bahamas  were  thus  almost 
depopulated.     After  this  they  became  the  haunts  of 
pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters,  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  war,  when  they  afforded  aa 
asylum  to  many  distressed  loyalists,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  preceding  struggle.     The  thermometer 
generally  varies  from  80^  to  90^  during  summer,  and 
from  60P  to  65^  in  winter ;  but  the  southern  isles  expe-- 
rience  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  which  often  renders  the  cli- 
mate highly  agreeable.  The  soil  in  general  is  light  and 
sandy,  but  in  a  few  places  it  is  rich.    The  chief  culti- 
vated product  is  cotton,  besides  which  they  yield 
mahogany  and  some  kinds  of  dye  woods  $  with  salt,* 
turtle,  and  several  species  of  fish.    Cattle  and  sheep 
also  thrive  well,  and  great  numbers  of  birds  are  met 
with,  generally  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.    New  Providence  being  the  seat  of 
government,  it  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the 
group,    which  is  chiefly  with  England,    the    West 
Indies,  and  North  America.    Nassau  is  the  principal- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  all  the  islands.* 
.  The  constitution  of  the  Bahamas  is  founded  upon  that 
of  the  mother  country,  and  resembles  those  of  her  other* 
colonies  in  preserving  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  distinct  from  each  other :  the  governor 
is  the  representative  of  the  crown,  by  which  authority 
he  is  appointed ;  and  in  him  the  principal  executive 
power  is  vested.     He  is  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military.  He  convenes  and  prorogues  the  national  - 
assembly,  and  he  has  likewise  power  to  annul  their 
proceedings,  subject  to  a  reference  to  the  king.  By  his  ' 
judicial  character,  he  presides  in  the  court  of  chancery 
and  the  courts  of  appeal.    The  council  consists '  of 
twelve  persons  appointed  by  the  king,  and  these  form 
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BAHAMA  the  upper  borne  ofthelegiiktore^  and  i»rtkd|Nite  with 

ISLANDS.  ^^  governor  in  his  Judicial  authority.    The  house  of 

BAHAR.   c^^^^lj  lately  consisted  of  twenty-six  members,  who 

t  J  are  elected  by  the  respective  districts^  in  a  manner 

^        nearly  similar  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 

House  of  Commons.    The  judicial  department  has 

i^milar  functions,  and  is  nearly  under  the  same  regu* 

lations  as  in  England.    Though  these  islands  have 


BAHA] 


been  possessed  by  Great  Britain  fbr  aeany  a  oentttry  BAHAM 
and  A  half,  comfmratively  Ittde:  it  knovn  reapectiiig  ISLAKI 
them.  For  further  parttculais,  see  Edvarda's  JSutotj 
of  the  fVett  Indies  f  and  M'Kinnen*s  Jeatumi  of  the  , 
Bahama  Jdamdii  with  the  respeetive  namea  above 
enumerated. 

Bahama.  Rbdwooo,  the  English  name  of  the  nhnmum 
coktlnrmus. 


B  AH  AR. 


BAHAR,  more  propeiiy  Bihir,  from  the  Sanscrit 
Vih&r,  a  Budd*hish  monastery  j  the  second  province 
of  the  British  dominions  in  India;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  N^p^j  on  the  east  by  Beng&l;  on  the  south 
byahirge  and  almost  uncultivated  territory,  called 
Q6adMf&ah,  on  the  west  by  that  country,  Allidi-dbiui, 
and  Atid'h  (Oude).  Its  extent  may  be  computed  at 
S^,000  square  miles;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
eultivated,  and  populous  provinces  of  Hinddst^n.  It  is 
traversed  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Ganges 
running  in  an  easterly  course  for  nearly  200  miles. 
I.  The  northern  division  is  seventy  miles  in  length  from 
the  forests  of  N^pil  and  Mtfreng  to  the  river ;  and  on 
the  west  is  separated  from  Gdrach-p(ir,  in  Aiid*h,  by 
the  Gaadac,  and  a  crooked  line  between  it  and  the 
Gagrah ;  on  the  east,  from  P6iiniyah  in  Bengal  by  the 
jCdsa  or  Cdsi.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  an  unbroken 
phun;  it  was  ^vided  by  Acbar  into  four  sercdrs  or 
districts,  ChampAren,  H4jl-pdr,  Tirhiit  and  Sdren  with 
{our  perganahs  from  Monger.  S.  The  central  division 
extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Vind'hy4chal,  or 
Vind*hya  bills,  southwards,  about  sixty  miks ;  it  is 
separated,  on  the  west,  frx>m  the  province  of  Allah- 
Ahdtfl  by  the  Caramn&^,  and  from  Beag&l,  on  the  east, 
by  a  branch  of  the  Vind*hyan  hills,  extending  to  the 
Telliyag'hai)  pass  near  the  Ganges.  It  contains  the 
divisions  of  Bah&r,  Monger  and  Boht6s.  The  first 
occupies  about  one-lialf  of  the  level  area ;  the  second 
a  small  part  of  the  remainder,  the  rest  of  that  division 
being  mountainous ;  and  the  third,  which  lies  between 
the  Sdna  and  Carama^sh,  is  entirely  a  hilly  tract.  The 
district  of  Sh4h-6b6d,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Ganges,  has  been  added  since  the  time  of  Acbai«  This 
tentral  division  is  the  most  fertile  and  populous  part 
of  the  whole  province,  and  yields  nearly  two-thirds 
of  tbe  whole  annual  produce.  3.  The  third  and  more 
aoutbem  division  of  this  province  which  contains  about 
Id/XX)  square  miles,  consists  entirely  of  high  runed 
land,  and  is  of  inconaiderable  value.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  west,  by  AUah-4b)id  and  Gdndw&aah,  on  the 
south,  by  that  country  and  Oiisa ;  and  on  the  east,  by 
Beogil.  On  the  north  by  the  remainder  of  Bahir.  It 
ia  subdivided  into  the  thiee  Bel&ds,  or  districts  of  Fa^ 
lamaii»  Bimgar*h  and  Chpdta  NAg-pilr :  and  the  whole 
divisk>n  ia  sometimes  named  from  thektter  place,  on 
aeooontof  its  auposed  wealth  in  diamond  mines. 

The  dtmate  of  Bah&r  is  more  temperate  than  that 
of  Bengal.  In  the  plains,  a  parching  wind  prevails  in 
the  day-time,  during  the  hot  season,  but  it  is  sac- 
oseded  by  cool  breezes  at  night ;  and,  during  the  ^old 
season  blighting  froata  are   sometimes  experienced. 


The  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  this  province 
have  luways  been  verj  considerable  f  opium  is  its  staple 
commodity  $  saltpetre  is  procured  in  great  quantities  iu 
the  sercdrs  of  Hdjl-piir  and  Siren;  cotton  cloths  ia 
every  district.  Grain,  sugar,  indigo,  betel-leaf,  oils^ 
essences,  especially  the  otter  (Atar)  of  roses  are  also 
among  its  ordinary  productions.  The  parching^  winds« 
mentioned  above,  have  extended  farther  eastwards 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  seem  to  promote  the 
formation  of  saltpetre,  which  might  now  be  manufac- 
tured in  Beng41  as  w^l  as  this  province.  The  trade  ia 
saltpetre  is  unrestricted,  but  the  collection  of  opium  ia 
exclusively  in  the  bands  of  the  Company ;  it  is  at 
•present  extended  through  several  districts,  but  might 
probably  be  raised  in  the  serc^  of  Bah4r  alone,  which 
would  tend  to  check  ^e  contraband  trade ;  a  measure 
certainly  desirable  with  respect  to  so  dangerous  e 
narcotic. 

The  lands  were  much  more  subdivided  in  Bah4r 
than  in  Bengal,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  much, 
less  considerable  in  rank  and  influence.  In  this  pro- 
vince there  are  only  three  2emind&ries  of  any  magni« 
tude ;  those  of  Tirhdt,  Shih-^b&d,  and  TicirL  The 
permanent  fixing  of  the  revenue  system,  whiehviraa 
supposed  to  be  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to  the 
tenant,  has  not  been  found  so  injurious  in  practice  aa 
it  appeared  in  theory;  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  tha 
land  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were 
before  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  Bah4r 
appear  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Bengalese,  and 
are  evidently  their  superiors  in  size  and  strength. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  the  name  of  this 
province  is  derived  from  a  term  which  has  a  relation 
to  the  sect  of  Budd*ha ; — a  circumstance  the  mare 
remarkable,  as  none  of  his  followers  are  now  to  be 
found  vrithin  it ;  but  Gayh,  the  birth  place  of  that  le- 
gislator or  reformer,  is  in  Btihir  Proper ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Budd'hism  was  the  predominant 
fiuth  before  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans.  The  intolerance  and  crudty  of  the 
BrfUbtmans,  when  they  have  power,  will  sufficiently  ac-* 
count  fbr  the  diiappearance  of  their  opponents. .  It 
appears  from  the  geographical  chapters  of  the  Po* 
ifmas,  the  only  documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  tiieir  country  which  the  Hindi)0  possess,  that  this 
province  was  formerly  the  seat  of  two  indepeodent 
sovereignties ;  Mit*bilh  now  Tirhi^,  or  North  Bah&r  j 
andM%ad*ha,  or  South  Babhr.  Different  dialects  were 
aeciemly,  and  are  still  used  in  those  countries :  1.  The 
Mait*bila  or  TirhttUya,  which  has  great  affinity,  betb 
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UBAX.  intovnandlheibimof  ftseiiarftCterSyWithitsiieigV 
-V*^  boar  the  Bengii^;  and  the  M^ad'ld  which  beurs  a 
still  greater  resemUanoe  td  that  language. 
I  AUmt  oiwfourth  of  the  popnlatioii  are  Moham- 
medens  j  the  remamder  idolatera  i*^f  we  were  to 
judge  from  ti»e  state  of  their  rettgious  fbmidatiotis  the 
fin£  of  both  is  on  the  decline;  but  as  the  same  dete- 
TioratioD  appears  in  their  aecular  bnildingB,  it  may  be 
apprehended  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  want  of 
Ini^  foods,  than  to  alacknesn  of  religious  »ai,  that 
templei  are  no  longer  erected  or  decorated  as  they 
AiTineriy  were.  The  axnouot  of  the  different  branches 
of  revenue  in  1616  was  6,701,538  rupees*  (nearly 
s£837,944.) 
|A«-  This  province  is  at  present  divided  into  the  fdilowing 

districts: 
Bo^-        1 .  B*higel-pitr4  on  die  eonth-east  side  of  Bahir,  and 
or.  comprehending  a  part  of  theMognl  province  of  Beng41. 

U  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tiilidt  and  Pi&iiniyah, 
on  the  east  by  the  latSo'aad  Murshid-^hhd;  on  the 
south,  by  Birblitlm  and  Rimgarli ;  and  on  the  west 
^  that  distiict  and  BaULr.  it  extends  133  miles 
one  wuy  mad  80  the  other,  making  a  total  of  about 
Bns  sc^oare  miles.  It  was  anckotly  called  the  serc&r 
of  Mong^  (w^yem  Akbeny,  ii.  25.  197),  and  extends 
across  the  Ganges,  a  circumstance  attended  with  muck 
inbonvenience.  Its  Hmits,  also,  are  fir  from  accurately 
determined.  The  hills  are  imperfectly  cultivated ;  as 
It  is  thought  pradent  to  withhold  encouragement  from 
tte  monntaineeis  $  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
"^dH  not  mix  or  associate  with  them.  Besides  several 
streams  running  into  ^le  Ganges  in  the  wet  season, 
there  are  many  stagnant  pools  or  j*hils,  one  of  which 
is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  long,  and  three  or 
lour  broad.  The  winds  blow  almost  invariably  from 
the  east  or  the  west,  the  former  from  June  to  February^ 
the  latter  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  heats 
stfe  occasiooally  very  oppressive,  and  the  cold  season 
milder  than  in  Rimdja  further  north.  The  soil  is 
lich  in  many  places,  but  in  othen  so  intermingled 
^ith  rock  as  to  be  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  there  are 
3100  square  miles  occupied  by  forests  and  thickets. 
Iron  ore,  but  unfit  for  our  mamdactures,  is  found  in 
tfae  oentrel  tracts  ;  and  near  Mong^,  at  the  S&th-cdnd, 
at  Kharch  and  B*himband  there  are  hot  springs  $  in 
the  latter  the  thermometer  rises  to  144^  fUirenheit. 
Bice  is  Um  best  crop,  wheat  the  next,  then  barley  and 
maiae;  potatoes  also  are  in  general  use  about  Monger 
and  B*hdgal-iRk.  The  cotton  is  not  sufficient  for  tfae  home 
consumption ;  and  about  7<K10  mans  of  indigo  was  the 
annual  rate  of  produce  in  1810.  The  revenue  is  small 
-on  account  ctf  the  number  of  lands  which  are  rent 
five,  and  the  frauds  practised  by  the  zemindira  to 
eseape  the  payment  of  their  assessments.  In  1814 
the  wliele  amount  of  the  land-tax  and  excise  wns 
430,485rupees,(d£5^,7ao).  InlSlOthepopufaUionwas 
e^mated  at  400,000  Mohammedans,  and  l,5d9,000 
Hindhs.  The  general  character  of  the  population  is 
vespectaUe ;  and  the  good  treatment  of  their  slaves  is 
a  strong  testimony  in  favour  both  of  the  master  and 
the  JMsryant.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a  vdld 
TOdviKaed  race,  kept  in  subjection,  said  restrained 
from  outrages  on  the  inhabitants  of  die  plams,  by  a 
sftiong  military  foroc,  aad  pensions  to  tite  chieft. 
Many  of  these  mountsineers  still  retain  a  superstition 
o#  their  own,  but  the  greater  number  have  adopted 
tbe  UMx  of  the  Brfthm^s  and  are  under  the  guidance 


of  priests  of  a  low  caste,  who  teach  them  to  worship   BAIIAIL 
Duigh,  and  pray  before  a  bil  tree.    They  cultivate  ^*— v"-^ 
some  part  of  the  plains  occasionally,  and  carry  on  an 
insignificant  trade  in  necessaries.    Like  most  savages 
th^  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Some  of  the  original  tribes  in  this  district  seem 
never  to  have  been  subject  either  to  the  HIadtn  or 
Mohammedans  5  and  were  a  continual  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  Bridsh  government,  till  the  extraor- 
dinary concessions  made  to  them  in  1784.  It  i$  now 
thought  that  a  larger  force  would  have  reduced  them 
without  oon^>elling  the  government  to  grant  these 
concessions^  whidi  are  a  &avy  tax  on  the  Company^ 
(about  j£l650.  per  ann.)  paid  to  a  population  from 
which  they  derive  no  revenue  whatever. 

This  district  contains  the  following  remaikaUn 
places: 

B'htod-phr,  the  capital  of  this  district,  situated  in  Boriipoor. 
lat  25^  W^N.  kmg.  86^  58' E.  110  miles  N.  W.  of 
Murshid-dlM.  It  is  a  mean-looking  town,  in  a  beau- 
tiful country;  contains  5000  houses,  and  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Mohanunedans.  Ttiere  are  fifty 
Christians,  principally  Portuguese  audHoman  Catholics 
who  have  a  church,  served  by  a  priest  sent  out  by  the 
College  de  Fropagawdd  fide,  at  Rome. 

Cbamp^bagar,  in  lat  W  14' N.  long,  65""  55' E.  Champuia. 
three  miles  west  of  B*h^^-pdr ;  contains  together  gar. 
with  Loc*higanj  (orLacshmi-ganj)  about  1500  houses 
and  9000  inhabitants ;   a  Mohammedan  saints    nine 
cubits  high,  is  buried  here,  and  his  tomb  isa  place  of 
pilgrima^. 

G'hidd*h(Sr  is  remaricable  for  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  Ghiddhore. 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Shir  Shih  the  Afghhn 
(a.  d.  J  544),  itsinassive  walls  are  a^l  remaining.  Lat. 
S4''  52"  N.  long.  BG^  10'  &  S.W.  of  Mong^. 

Mong^  (Mudga,  or  Mucti-giri)  in  lat.  ^^2S'N.  Monghir. 
long.  86^  26^  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
fort,  whidi  is  large  and  surrounded  by  a  deq>  ditchu 
has  been  a  place  of  note  from  reaoote  onti^ty.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  Mogul  garrison,  strengthened  by  $h& 
SfaujiH,  brother  of  Aureng^zKi,  and  repaired  by  Kisim 
All  when  he  wished  to  thro%/  <^  his  dependence  on  Uie 
English  'y  but  it  was  taken,  after  a  si^e  of  nine  days. 
Being  no  longer  a  foontier  town,  it  is  now  neglected  5 
and  used  only  as  an  invalid  station  ^  a  military  luna^ 
asylum,  and  a  depot  for  army  clothing.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  pecuUariy  convenient,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  favourite  resort  of  tailora.  The  town  is 
formed  by  the  assemblage  of  sixteen  distinct  hamlets  ( 
and  there  are  only  two  regular  streets  near  the  eastern 
and  southern  gatesof  the  fort.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  dO,000  souls.  The  shrine  of  P^  Sh6h 
Koseln  Lohsnnl  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mussel- 
men  and  HincKto.  The  tailors,  gardenen,  oarpentera 
and  smiths  of  Monger  are  industrious,  and  are  cCNisi- 
dered  as  good  workmen. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Monger,  in  a  plain  near  the  SecU- 
Ganges,  is  the  hot-spring  called  SVth-cdnd,  or  the  pool  ^^^^ 
of  Sidi,  the  wifo  frf  R&ma,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  A 
luidc  cistern  about  eighteen  feet  square,  receives  the 
water.  The  heat  varies  from  9^  to  Ids'"  Fshrenhett. 
Air-bubbles  are  constantly  emitted,  but  the  nature  of 
the  gas  does  not  appear  to  hsve  been  ascertained. 

Mdti  j*harnh  (tlie  peari-droppiag  stream)  is  a  re-  Mooty 
markabie  oascvie  in  this  district,  about  eight  miles  jema. 
inland  from  the  Ganges.  The  water  descending  in  two 
faUs,  together  measuring  105  foet  perpendicular,  is 
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BAHAK.  received  into  a  basin  below  :  which  has  been  conjec- 
tured, whether  on  sufficient  grounds  does  not  appear, 
to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  A  view  of  this 
cascade  is  given  in  Hodges*s  Travels  in  India, 

Cohl-gang  (spelt  g&nti  and  pronounced  gdndg)  a 
small  town  in  lat.  25^  14'  N.  long.  87^  15^  £.  on  a 
peaked  hill,  10  common  cds  S.  £.  of  B*hfigal-ptir. 

Teliy^r'h),  (or  Tiliyk-gar*hl)  a  small  town  twenty- 
three  miles  N.  W.  of  Rij^-mahal,  lat.  25^  15'  N. 
long«  sr""  Sr^E.  The  Vind'hya  hills  here  come  down 
close  to  the  river,  and  form  the  boundary  between  the 

Srovinces  of  fieng&l  and  Bahar,  according  to  the 
logul  division.  It  has  an  old  castle  built  by  Sult&n 
Shuj^,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
2t  Bahtr.  ^-  Bah&r,  a  large  and  central  district,  bounded  by 
the  Ganges  on  the  north ;  by  Rimgar  h  and  B'h&galpdr 
on  the  south,  by  the  latter  on  the  east ;  and  by  Shih- 
6bkd  on  the  west  ^  80  by  120  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  about  5358  square  miles.  Its  southern 
boundaries  are  ill-defined,  and  have  been' altered  within 
a  few  years.  The  level  land  is  highly  cultivated,  but 
interspersed  with  rugged,  barren  and  naked  hills ;  often 
entirely  isolated.  Three  remarkable  clusters  are  the 
Ber&ber  pahkr,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Phalgil  -,  the 
Rdjk-griha,  or  R&j-mahal  hills  on  its  east  side,  and  a 
long  narrow  ridge  adjacent  to  Shaikh  piirah ;  but  their 
greatest  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  700  feet. 
Towards  the  southern  boundary  of  thi^  district,  the 
hills  rise  to  nearly  twice  that  height,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  Vind*hyan  chain,  continued,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  for  a  great  extent ;  possibly  to  cape 
Comorin.  The  hills  nowhere  approach  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  country  is  generally  flat,  though  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  stream. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district, 
which  is  also  watered  by  the  Sdna,  Punpun,  Muraha, 
Dard*ha,P*halgh,  (orFulgo)  SacriandPanchane.  Bahar 
has  no  lakes  and  few  marshes  >  but  is  artificially  mun- 
^ated,  during  the  rainy  season,  on  account  of  the  rice. 
The  wind  is  almost  always  easterly  or  westerly,  the 
former  continuing  almost  invariably  from  October  to 
January;  the  latter  from  January  to  March.  The  rainy 
season  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  district  of  B*hdgal- 
ptir.  The  winter,  though  not  severe,  is  sufficient  to 
render  fires  desirable  -,  and  the  natives  have  them  in 
iheir  sleeping  apartments.  The  heat  in  spring  and 
summer,  is  excessive;  and  is  in  some  places  increased 
by  reflection  from  the  sands  accumulated  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Sdna  and  Phalgti.  Ex- 
cellent wheat,  barley  and  rice  are  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  especiidly  the  latter,  of  which  the  basmati,  or 
finest  quality,  is  always  in  great  request  at  Calcutta. 
Cotton  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  inland 
consiunption ;  and  they  grow  little  tobacco  or  indigo. 
Their  cattle  excel  those  of  Bengal.  Rents  are  high  ; 
but  the  natives  are  generally  in  good  circumstances.  The 
ashr^  (i.  e.  sherifs  or  nobles)  have  a  right  to  demand 
ground  for  building  upon,  free  of  rent ;  but  the  British 
inhabitants  are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
Hhe  ground  upon  which  they  build.  The  ashr&f  are 
men  of  high  castes  Mohammedan  or  Hindil ;  such  as 
Soyyids,  Pftt*h&ns,  Moghols,  Br4hmans,  C'hati^s, 
lUjpiits, C&yasthar  (C^t'hs)  and Vaisyas  (Bats).  In 
801,  one-third  of  the  cultivated  lands  were  exempted 
from  any  assessment ;  yet  the  assessed  lands  were  in 
a  better  state  of  cultivation.  The  whole  revenue 
amounted  in  I8I4  to  1,748^006  rupees  (^818,500). 


The  villages  are  much  crowded  and  yet  there  are  many  BA£ 
considerable  towns ;  so  great  is  the  population  of  this  ^"-^^^ 
district.  It  amounted  in  1811  to  S,755, 150  souls.  Their 
general  character  is  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 
There  are  six  great  Hindti  shrines  visited  by  pilgrims, 
and  two  belonging  to  the  Jains,  in  the  division  of 
Naw&da.  There  are  274,000  Mohammedans,  of  whom 
15,000  may  be  Shifths,  or  followers  of  All.  The 
Br&hmans  have  80,000  families,  mostly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  arms ;  the  Sic*hs,  followers  of  N&nac, 
several ;  the  Jains,  here  called  Sriwacs,  about  350. 

When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  the  greater.part 
of  this  district  was  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  southern 
half  a  prey  to  internal  anarchy.  It  has  now  an  over- 
flowing population,  and  yet  the  business  of  the  crimi- 
nal courts  is  continually  diminishing,  a  most  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  moral  benefits  arising  from  subjection 
to  the  British  government. 

The  table-land  of  Amara-cuntaca,  in  the  province  of  Riren 
Gdndwdnah,  contains  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  ?°^^* 
the  Sdna  and  Nerbadk,  or  Nar-madk.  From  t^e  eastern  ^'^^^ 
side  the  Sdna  issues,  and  flowing  through  the  moun- 
tainous territory  of  Pinddrah,  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
direction,  through  Soh&jpdr  and  Bog*h^l-c*hand,  and, 
then  turning  more  to  the  east,  makes  its  way  to  the 
Ganges.     Its  channel  is  almost  equal  in  width  to  that 
of  the  latter ;  but  it  is  only  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season;  it  has  remarkably  handsome  pebbles  and  fine 
fish.    It  is  called  S<5n-bedkat  its  source. 

The  P'halgti  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  immense  Pnlgo. 
torrents,  above  Gayk ;  it  is  500  yards  wide  near  that 
city  ',  is  tremendously  swift  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Hindis. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  district  are : 

Patnh,  (in  Sanscrit  Padmarati,  the  lotus-bearing)  p^tnt. 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bah&r,  in  lat.  25»  Sf  N. 
85"^  15^  £.  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
five  miles  wide  in  the  rainy  season.  Including  its 
suburbs,  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles  may  be  al- 
lowed for  its  extent  j  within  the  walls  it  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  east  to  west,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  this  part  is  very  closely 
built ',  the  suburbs  are  scattered  and  straggling.  All 
the  streets  except  one  are  extremely  narrow  j  hence 
the  quantity  of  dust  in  summer,  and  mud  in  winter,  is 
inconceivably  great.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal  and  cir- 
cuit, a  judge  and  magistrate,  collector,  commercial- 
resident  and  opium  agent ;  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  pro- 
vincial battalion;  but  has  very  few  European  houses 
and  settlers.  The  fortifications,  being  useless,  are  in 
ruins  j  the  public  buildings,  except  the  court  of  ^- 
pea],  are  paltry.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  re- 
spectable. The  handsomest  mosque,  of  which  there  ai« 
several,  is  now  let  as  a  warehouse.  The  number  of 
souls  amounts  to  312,000;  of  whom  nearly  one-third 
are  Musselmen,  the  remainder  tlindiis.  The  district 
peculiarly  attached  to  this  city  contains  403  square 
miles,  and,  in  1811,  609,270  inhabitants,  Moham- 
medan and  idolatrous  in  the  proportions  assigned  above. 
The  Sic'hs  have  a  celebrated  temple,  and  the  Arme- 
nians a  church.  Much  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Pktnk,  N^p61,  Calcutta,  BenJu-es,  &c.  Some  commer- 
cial houses  have  agents  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  Such 
is  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  government  secu- 
rities, that  in  1811  Calcutta  bank  notes  were  universally 
received  either  as  currency  or  at  a  trifling  discount. 
The  police  of  the  city  was  reported  in  1813,  as  being 
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iHAR.  ^^rr  in^fficiflnt.    FBitnk  is  400  miles  from  Calcdtta/  by 

p_^^  Murahid-db&d. 

ikT  Gay^  in  lat.  24^  49' N.  long.  65^  £.  the  capital  of 

the  difitrict  of  Bahir,  consists  of  two  parts ;  1.  Gayk 
Proper,  the  residence  of  the  Brikhmans ;  2.  Sdhib-ganj, 
(Gentleman's  town)  the  abode  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants :  both  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulgb.  The 
new  town,  S&hib-ganj,  has  wide  streets  planted  wiih 
avenues ;  the  old,  or  Gayk  Proper,  has  narrow,  crooked 
lanes,  but  handsomer  buildings.  The  reflected  heat 
and  cdouds  of  dust  in  summer,  are  almost  insufferable. 
The  permanent  population  may  be  estimated  at  38,400. 
This  place  is  hdd  in  extreme  veueration,  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  over  an  unmanageable 
asur  or  giant ;  and  by  the  Budd'hists  it  is  celebrated  as 
&e  birth-place  of  their  great  legislator  :  it  is  there- 
fore visited  by  pilgrims  without  number ;  who  are 
taxed  by  the  British  government,  according  to  the 
number  of  holy  places  they  visit:  14i  rupees,  (gSl.l^.) 
is  the  utmost  sum  they  have  to  pay.  The  priests 
have  a  somewhat  higher  demand  on  the  piety  of  the 
votaries ;  and  some  Greek  Mahrattah  chiefs  have  been 
known  to  expend  50,000  rupees,  (nearly  ^6200.)  : 
but  the  government  has  benevolently  interfered  to 
prevent  compulsory  payments.  The  number  of  pil- 
grims is  gradually  increasing,  and,  in  181 1,  it  exceeded 
Sl,000 :  in  1815,  the  gross  amount  of  the  tax  on  them 
was  929,805  rupees ;  but  the  net  receipts  only  182,876  i 
as  11,000  were  deducted  for  the  native  hospital  at 
Calcutta,  and  26,000  for  the  zemind^  of  Gay^, 
R&j^  Mitr-jit'h  Sing'h.  The  number  of  these  holy 
visitants  and  their  attendants,  sometimes  exceeds 
SOO.OOO  ;  their  expenses,  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
(^225,000.)  Numerous  crimes  arise  from  such  an 
influx  of  strangers  ;  for  unhappily  the  devotion  of  the 
Hindils  has  rarely  any  moral  tendency. 

The  ruins  of  Budd'ha-ga}^,  and  the  number  of 
images  scattered  round  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
are  astonishing ;  they  appear  all  to  have  belonged  to 
some  great  temple,  or  its  vicinity  j  and  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  once  the  centre  of  Budd'hism,  and 
the  residence  of  a  powerful  monarch  professing  that 
£^th. 

.apoar.  IWuA-phr,  in  lat.  25^37'N.  long.  85«  5'E.  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  ten  miles  west  of  Patnk,  is 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  European  troops. 
It  has  magnificent  barracks,  good  roads,  and  elegant 
villas,  and  is  in  short  a  paradise  compared  with  Patn^. 
Its  population  amounted  to  upwards  of  19,416,  in 
1811.  Potatoes  are  much  cultivated  here,  and  are 
consumed  by  natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  • 

TiTiioot.'  3.  Tirhdt  (from  Tirab'hucti)  is  in  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  province,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
^orth  by  the  Saptari  woods  of  N^p&l  ^  on  the  east  by 
Pdmiyah  in  Bengdl  $  on  the  south  by  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  S&ren.  Its  area  was 
at  least  5000  square  miles  in  1784 ;  but  it  has  since 
been  altered.  It  is  well  watered,  but  higher,  mpre 
dry,  and  more  healthy  than  the  southern  districts.  The 
elevation  of  its  level  is  not  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
heat;  which  in  summer  is  intense.  It  is  in  general 
"wtLl  cultivated  throughout,  and  produces  sug^, 
indigo,  saltpetre,  opium,  tobacco,  pawn  (betel-leaf,) 
turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice.  The  northern  forests 
abound  in  timber,  which  is  of  no  use,  for  want  of 
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revenue  amounted  to  1,274,717  rupees,  (#5159,339.)  BAHAlt 
As  the  soil  and  climate  appeared  favourable  for  Vii*y»—^ 
improving  the  breed  of  horses,  this  district  was 
selected  by  government  for  that  puqiose,  and  many 
of  the  first  quality  are  reared  in  the  zil£Lh,  or  division 
of  Hdjl-ptir.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  province 
or  kingdom  of  Mit'hilk,  which  comprehended  most 
part  of  three  districts,  (Tirh6t,  Pfirinlya,  and  S&ren,) 
and  some  of  the  Nepalese  territory  ;  and  was  bounded 
by  the  Gandac,  Cdsa,  and  Ganges,  together  with  the 
mountains  of  N^p&l  on  tlie  north.  It  was- not  finally 
subdued  by  the  Moguls  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ^  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  British 
empire  in  1765.  Its  population  was  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  in  1801,  one-fifth  Mohammedans,  the 
remainder  idolaters.  The  police,  in  1814,  appeared  to 
be  very  efficient,  and  crimes  were  not  on  the  increase. 

The  Gand*achi,  or  Sdlagr&mi,  river,  is  supposed  to  Gunduk. 
rise  near  the  towering  peak  of  D'hdlk-giri,  in  the 
Himd&ya  chain,  in  lat.  29"  30'  N.  and  long.  83°  45'  E. 
nearly.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  appears,  from 
Mr.  Colebroke*s  calculations,  to  be  nearly  27,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  {As.  Res,  xii.  2*6.)  It  is 
called  S&lgrimi  in  N^pdl,  from  the  schistose  stones, 
(s&lgi4ms)  containing  remains  of  the  cornu  ammonis, 
found  in  its  bed,  and  thence  dispersed  throughout 
India,  where  they  are  objects  of  adoration.  The 
spiral  lines  are  supposed  to  be  traces  of  Vishnu,  and 
some  of  these  stones  sell  for  2000  rupees,  (^25.) 
This  river  is  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the 
Condochates  of  Arrian.  The  Hindils  are  forbidden  to 
swim  in  it. 

The  principal  towns  in  Tirhtit  are  Hkji-ptir,  with  a  Hajypoor. 
district  of  the  same  name,  containing  2782  square 
miles.  It  is  the  place  whence  most  of  the  saltpetre 
intended  for  the  Company's  investment  is  procured. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gand*achi 
and  Ganges,  nearly  opposite  to  Patnk,  in  lat.  25^41^  N. 
and  long.  85**  21'  E.  A  very  considerable  horse  fair 
is  held  here  in  the  month  of  November  :  6000  horses 
were  brought  in  1807,  and  two  sold  for  4000  rupees, 
(^450.)  each.  The  breed  appeared  much  improved 
in  1816. 

Near  Sing*hik,  on  the  east  of  the  Gand*achi,  lat.  siogfaea. 
25°  52'  N.  long.  85°  15'  E.  there   are  some   curious 
ruins.     Durb'hangk,  in  lat.  26°  9'  N.  long.  86°  20'E.  Dnjbungah 
was  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Acbar. 

4.  Skren  (the  Asylum)  comprehends  Bettik,  or  4, 
Champdran,  formerly  a  separate  district  ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Macwan-ptir  andG<Srac*h-p<ir; 
on  the  west  by  the  Dfewa  or  G'hagra  river  j  on  the 
south  by  the  Ganges  j  and  on  the  east  by  Tirhtit.  Its 
area  contained  5106  square  miles  in  1784.  It  is 
highly  fertile  and  cultivated,  having  scarcely  any 
waste  land.  Bettta  suffered  much  by  the  famine  of 
1770,  having  lost  nearly  half  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  it 
is  now  recovering.  Large  timber  for  ship-building  is 
found  in  Bettik,  and  carried  down  the  Gand'achi  and 
Ganges  to  Calcutta.  In  the  Sdren  division,  opiura> 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  peas,  linseed,  and  cotton, 
are  produced.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent ;  the 
rent-free  lands  are  the  worst  cultivated,  and  the 
improvement  since  the  decennial  settlement  by  Lord 
Comwallis  is  perceptible.  There  are  only  two  Moham- 
medan zeminddrs  ;  and  the  revenue,  in  1814,  was 
rated  at  1,233,385  rupees,  (^£138,756.)  Good  roads 
and  bridges  are  much  wanted.  There  are  schools  for 
2  c. 
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BAHML  readings  writing,  and  acasumtB,  in  all  the  large  vil- 
lages. The  population  in  1801  amounted  to  IfiOOjOOO ; 
one  in  ten  being  Mohammedans. 

The  country  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  is 
called  Tefydni,  or  Tury4nl,  literally  signifying,  f'  a 
country  of  boats  ;**  but  applied  by  the  Nepalese  to 
the  lower  lands,  where  the  rivers  become  navigable. 
The  base  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  country  intervening  between  it  and  the  cultivated 
districts,  is  usually  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  inter* 
sected  by  many  small  streams,  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  forests  are  inhabited  by  elephants,  rhino- 
oeroses,  tigers,  bears,  wild -boars,  jackals,  foxes, 
hares,  and  hog-deer.  The  Pal4s  {Ertfthrma  mono»^ 
permOt)  and  simul  (Bombax  heptaphyllum)  are  found 
on  the  Nepalese  confines.  The  confined  air,  stagnant 
water,  and  putrified  vegetable  matter,  abounding  in 
this  district,  render  it  excessively  unhealthy  in  the  wet 
season. 

Chaprah,  the  capitid  of  the  S4ran  district,  in  lat. 
S5°  46^  N.  long.  84''  46'  £.  extends  nearly  a  mQe  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  1817,  it  con- 
tained 43,700  inhabitants.  The  C*faarwa  tribe,  known 
at  Calcutta  by  the  name  of  Fatn^  bearers,  are  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ^  but  they  originally 
came  from  Ch6ta  N%-piir,  at  the  southern  extremity 
o£  the  province. 

5.  Sh&h-ib^  (the  royal  resi<lence)  is  bounded  on 
5.^a]iabad  the  north  by  the  Ganges  ;  an  the  east  and  soutb  by 
the  Sdn ;  and  on  the  west  by  Chunar,  in  the  province 
of  Allah-'^biui.  This  district,  has  been  much  aug- 
mented since  1784,  when  it  contained  only  1869 
sqacre  miles*:  it  is  extremely  fertile  and  populmis. 
The  revenue  in  1814  amounted  to  1,177^462  nyecp^ 
(jS133,465.)  The  population  may  be  estimated  at 
9,000,000  i  one  in  twenty  being  Mohammedans. 
Opium,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  hemp^ 
are  its  most  valuable  productions. 

Arrah,  in  Lat  SS""  35',  and  long.  84°  40^  S.  its  ci«nCal« 
is  extensive  and  populous. 

Bagsar,  or  Bacsar,  on  Che  south-east  ude  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lat.  25*35'  N.  k)Bg.  SS""  57^  £,  is  a  police-sta- 
tion, at  which  all  travellers  are  obliged  to  exhibit  their 
passports^  it  is  also  near  thepkoe  of  the  celebrated 
engagement  in  17^4,  when  Sir  Hector  MunrOj  with 
866  Europeans,  and  0215  Sip4kis,  defeated  the  com- 
bined armies  of  ShujiUi*d  daulah  and  Kibim  All  Kh^ 
estimated  at  40,000  men. 

Sasram,  Sesr4ilng  Sahasram^  or  Sahasri&ag,  in 
Ut.  24''  58'  N.  long.  SS""  58' £.  a^town  remarkaUe  on 
account  of  the  apl^id  mausoleum  of  Shir  Khin,  the 
Afghim,  bvUt  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lank  or  reser- 
voir, about  a  mile  in  circamferenoe. 

RohtiU,  the  capital  of  the  most  westerly  paigaaaih 
in  this  district;  bouAded  hj  the  Cammnisk  which 
joins  the  Ganges  at  fiacsar.  In  1784,  it  contained 
3680  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  oonsistad 
of  bills  tsovered  with  wood.  The  Ibrtresi  (Aoht^s* 
gar'h)  is  on  the  levd  suaamit  of  a  moimtain,  in  Int. 
24<>  38'  N.  and  king.  83""  SO' S.  It  was  deensed  impreg- 
nahle  till  taken  by  Shir  Sh6h  the  Afghkn,  ham  the 
B^hCbintimen,  in  1542.  It  came  into  our  ] 
when  K4um  All  evacuated  the  province  in  17^64% 


Towns. 
Anvh. 

Bnxar. 


oiiMruB* 


Bhotas. 


6.  Bim-g  hnr,  (the  house  of  BAma,)  a  liilly  and  BAH 
mountainous  district  in  the  southern  quarter  of  this  v..^-^^ 
prohriikce;  bdunded  On  tiie'northbyBahiu'lE'roper;  on  6-  R« 
the  west  by  fiilaunja,  Seigdja  and  Jeshp^hr ;  by  that  8^^* 
district,  Gang-pdr  and  Sing^h-b*k6m  on  the  south  $ 
aAdbyBaida*hwlbiaadB*hiJ-p<ironthee8st.  Besides 
its  own  peculiar  territory,  it  now  comprehends  Bdam5, 
Fach^,  and  Chdta  N^p6r;  and  great  part  of  it 
belonged  to  the  ancient  fnovince  of  Gdndwina.  Its 
extent  in  1784,  was  21,732  square  aoiles,  of  which 
more  than  twoHhirds  wen  neariy  waste.  Iron  is 
foand  in  1^  hills.  The  coaditioo  of  the  natives  is 
improved,  but  they  are  too  little  civilixed  to  allow  of 
any  rapid  improvement.  The  M&hwap  tree  (BOMta 
longifoiia)  is  one  of  its  remarkable  prodnctions  :  it 
grows  abundantly  among  the  rocks,  and  furnishes  a 
fiurinaceous  pulp,  which  serves  as  a  substitute  Cor 
bread,  and  a  nutricious  infusion  tised  as  tea.  The 
principal  streams  hi  this  district  are  the  Damddar  and 
Bar&nir,  and  its  largest  towns  Chitm,  Bimgar'h,  and 
Macand-ganj.  The  population  has  been  loosely  esti- 
mated at  half  a  miliioo,  not  more  than  one«thirtietk 
being  Mohammedans.  The  woods,  wild  beasts,  and 
savage  inhabitants  of  this  district,  render  it  a  disa^ 
greeable  and  perilous  residence.  Ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  the  ungovernable,  passions  of  lawless  chiefis, 
have  rendered  marder  and  outrage  very  Irequent 
occurrences  in  these  mountaiaa. 

Among  the  remarkable  pUioes  in  this  district,  are 

Samd-sic  hara,   or  Krswn-oit'ha,  a  pass  in  the  ^"^ 
hilla  bordering  on  Babir  and  Beng&U  held  in  great 
veneration,   and  much  vistted  by  ike  Jains.     The 
twenty-third  of  their  deified  saints  or  gurus,  Hrswa, 
oiea  Bore. 

iUmgar'h,  on  the  Damddar,  now  a  necond-tate  Ramgi 
town,  in  lat.  23^  38'  N.  long.  BS"  43'B. 

Falaai5,  or  Pabmailu  a  hilly  mad  moedf  territory  Palanu 
on  the  Mahrsitah  frontier;  the  reaidenae  of  a  H^ 
comaMUKling  n  considefabie  territory;    bnt  thinif 
inhabited. 

Pteh^,  a  sennndM  coBtaimng^277§  square  miles;  ^^^ 
but  unhealthy*  and  occnpied  by  an  uncivilised  popula- 
tion. The  town  is  in  lat.  23*>  36' N.  and  long.  86®  SO'E. 

Ch*hdta  KHg-pdr,  a  large  cemind£ri  at  the  aoifthem  Chuto 
extremity  of  this  invvinee,  bordered  on  three  aides  by  poor. 
Gdndw&na,  a»d  never  conapletely  subdjaed  by  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  high,  woody,  and  u^eahhy  ; 
eontains  m«eh  mm  ore«  not  woxiced,  beeanse  that 
metal  can  he  procured  at  a  SBMller  expense  from 
Europe.  Many  of  ks  tribes  have  ae^er  onbcaced  the 
religion  of  the  Brfihsanns,  and  aie  therefore  con- 
sidered by  them  as  impure*  The  principal  ones  ere 
the  C'hataiiri,  CdSri,  aad  D*haagar,  who  speak  a 
peculiar  langw^,  «Bflering  6ora  the  Hindh.  The 
r^  lathis  territory  would  wer  submit  to  (he  poiiee 
rcgulatkms  established  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  tili 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  ansed  ibrce  ia  1609. 

Berwk,  mlat.«*>SK>'N.andhnig.«*>4«'».isehise  Burw; 
to  Naairi  Bigh,  the  head-^pmrters  of  the  coips  sta- 
tiooed  ia  Si^sii^^h. 

<Hami]toa*8  Hmduttmm,  i.  1U)9-«91 ;  .MaOc  Re- 
amrduls ;  Bernoulli  a  Hmdugtan,  I.  and  iL  ;  fienndl  s 
Memom;  Aifeem  dkbenf^  u.  &e.) 
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BAHIA»  or  Baua  Tin>M  S4]i«ii»  one  of  the 
*  iwenty-twa  proviaces  into  whicli  the  Portaguese  ter- 
ritories of  Bnunlare  divided.  It  stretches  along  the 
shore  of  the  AtUntie  from  ahout  elciren  to  fifteen 
degrees  of  sooth  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  greatt  river  St.Fraadsco,  and  on  the  south  hy 
the  province  of  Mioas  Gemes ;  and  it  now  inchides  the 
Bhees,  whieh  was  formerly  a  separate  pvovinee,  and 
separated  from  the  southern  part  of  Bahia  by  the 
river  IX»  Contas.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  centre  of  this  province  from  north  to  sooth,  nearly 
paraUel  to  the  coast,  and  between  the  Francisco  and 
the  sea.  The  western  part  constitutes  a  vast  vale, 
through  the  middte  of  which  this  great  river  flows, 
while  its  tributary  streams  descend  from  the  eastern 
and  western  slopes  into  its  channel.  Numerous 
atreanis  abo  flow  from  the  central  ridge  towards  the 
shore,  and  pour  their  contents  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  soil  of  the  part  of  the  province  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  is  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
in  Brazil  for  the  growth  of  tugar,  to  which  a  con* 
siderablc  part  of  the  cultivated  districts  is  therefore 
dedicated.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also  among  its 
principal  products  4  while  coffee  is  also  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  climate 
is  always  warm,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes,  which  blow  steadily  from  Ihe  east  in  these 
regions,  and  come  loaded  with  all  the  freshness  they 
acquire  in  crossing  the  wide  Atlantic  -,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature is  constantly  much  lower  than  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  On  the  west  side  of  the  central 
range,  the  soil  is  in  general  more  sandy,  though  many 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  afford  rich  pasturage ; 
bat  cultivation  has  there  made  little  progress,  and 
where  vegetation  abounds,  the  whole  is  often  a  vast 
forest.  Most  of  the  native  products  are  the  same  as 
tiiose  of  other  parts  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  enumerated  in  describing  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil. 

Babia,  sometimes  called  ^if.  Sahaior,  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  province,  and  the  second  city  in  the 
Brazilian  dominions.  It  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  about  ten  degrees 
2X>rth  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  still  an  archiepiscopal 
city,  and  was  lor  more  than  two  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  Brazil,  till  the 
metropolitan  honour  was  transferred  to  Rio  Janeiro  in 
1763.  Its  fiivoarable  position  for  commerce,  its 
excellent  harbour,  and  other  circumstances,  render  it 
the  principal  emporium  of  a  vast  district ;  and  will 
doubtless  cause  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement 
to  which  the  Brazils  may  ultimately  be  destined, 
liarge  quantities  of  British  merchandise  are  annually 
sent  to  Bahia,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  taken 
iir  return.  Bahia  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  bay  and  the  ocean,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  is 
about  four  miles  long,  it  consists  of  the  upper  and 
lower  towns ;  the  former  situated  upon  a  pleasant 
eminence,  and  the  latter  at  its  western  base.  The  lower 
town  consists  principally  of  a  skigle  street,  parallel  to  the 
heaeh,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  commerce,  for 
ivhich  there  are  several  large  warehouses,  as  well  as  a 
dock-yard  and  a  marine  arsenal.  The  site  of  the  upper 
town  is  very  uneven,  and  the  streets  steep,  by  which 
the  use  of  carriages  is  precluded,  and  that  of  sedans 
lendered  very  prevalent.     Most  of  the  houses  have 


latticed  windows  and  balconies,  which  accord  weB 
MTith  the  nature  of '  the  climate.  Several  of  the  — 
churches,  chapels,  and  convents  of  Bahia,  are  splen-  BAHREIN 
did  structures  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  ^•^^y/'^^ 
general  seemed  to  have  occupied  the  principal  atten- 
tion both  of  the  government  and  the  people.  They 
are  therefore  among  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  of  a  stranger  on  his  approach; 
to  the  Brazilian  city.  The  archbishop^s  palace,  the 
mint,  the  governor's  residence,  with  several  hos{ritals» 
are  also  contained  in  the  list  of  its  public  buildings. 
The  grand  church,  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is 
by  far  the  most  superb  structure  in  this  city.  It  is 
entirely  composed  of' European  marble,  imported  for 
the  purpose,  at  a  vast  expense.  The  iaskle  is  also 
richly  decorated.  The  raUs  of  the  altar  are  composed 
of  brass,  and  all  the  wood-work  is  inlaid  with  tor- 
toise-shell, and  covered  with  paintings,  gilding,  and  a 
profusion  of  other  ornaments.  The  commerce  of 
Bahia  consists  principally  in  linen,  and  other  kinds  of 
doth,  with  hats,  silk  and  thread  stockings,  graia^ 
rice,  dour,  biscuit,  wine,  oil,  slaves,  butter,  cheese^ 
bacon,  and  household  fomiture  ;  for  whieh  gold, 
sugar,  tobacco,  skins,  hides,  bra7.ii  wood,  balsam,  and 
several  kinds  of  drugs,  are  exported.  The  dty  ia 
defended  by  several  forts,  and  the  whole  population^ 
including  the  suburbs,  was  lately  estimated  by  Mr. 
Henderson  at  100,000,  about  30,000  of  whom  are 
whites,  sad  the  rest  mulattoes  and  negroes.  The 
latitude  of  Bahia  is  12^  59^  S.  and  its  longitude  about 
37®  9S^  W.  from  the  first  meridian  of  Grant  Britain. 

BAHIRA,  or  Bahri,  and  sometimes  Rif,  a  name 
applied  by  the  Arabian  geographers  to  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  and  the  contiguous  districts  east  and  west  of 
it.  The  appellation  signifies  in  their  language, ''  the 
Maritime  Province."  The  principal  towns  of  this 
district  are  Alexandria,  Roietta,  Damietta,  Menuf, 
and  Mansoura ;  the  others  are  of  inferior  im|iortance. 

BAHREIN,  or  Ar* ou'l  Bahrbin,  (Ihe  Land  of  the  BahreiiL 
two  Seas,)  the  name  of  a  province  of  Arabia,  between  MiunUuid. 
Om^  and  Basrah  ;  it  is  also  called  Hajar  and  Lah^^ 
(El-Ahsk.)  Hijl  Khalifah  says,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a  lake,  (bohe'irah)  near  Lah^,  on  the  Persian 
gulf ;  but  no  such  lake  a|>pears  in  his  map  :  perhaps 
the  bay  called  Khaur  Abdi*  llah  by  Niebuhr  is  meant* 
This  country  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  desert  on  the 
north  5  by  Nejed  on  the  west ;  by  the  sea  on  the 
east ;  and  by  Omhn  on  the  south.  It  appears  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  is  governed  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Ben)  Khilid.  The  principal 
towns  are  those  on  the  coast ;  1.  Lah^,  or  Hajar,  the 
residence  of  the  sheikh,  or  head  of  the  tribe. 
3.  Katif,  a  sea-port,  about  twenty  mike  from  the 
islands  of  Al  Bahrein.  It  is  unhealthy,  and  inhabited 
by  people  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery.  3.  Coweit^ 
or  Korei'n,  (Gnen)  sixty  or  seventy  miles  firosn 
Zobdrch,  (Old  Basrah)  and  near  the  bay  mentioned 
above.  It  is.  populous,  and  maintained,  like  other 
places  on  this  coast,  by  the  pearl-fishery.  These 
plaees  were  for  «  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese. 

The  islands  of  Bahrein,  celebrated  on  account  of  laUncb. 
the  pearls  found  on  their  coasts,  are  these :    1.  Awhl, 
or  Bahrein  Proper,  a  fertile  island,  lying  three  miles 
from  the  coast  -,  Medfaiah,  its  capital,  at  the  north*      ^ 
east  end  of  the  island,  has  a  strong  castle,  eight  or 
nine  hundred  houses^  and  a  port,  with  anchorage  for        * 
Sc9 
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BAHREIN  sinps  of  200  tons  burden ;  the  markets  are  well- 
stocked.  Its  inhabitants  follow  the  sect  of  All,  called 
Shi&lys,  and  the  Persians  go  thither  in  order  to  study 
Arabic.  2.  Ardd,  a  low  sandy  islet  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Aw^;  it  is  divided  by  an  isthmus  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Sam&hhi  (Samoki) 
and  its  village  is  named  Maharag.  This  is  represented 
as  two  islands  in  most  of  our  maps.  3.  GuttarSahari, 
called  Meritan  Rock  by  the  English}  it  is  alow,  flat, 
sandy  islets  distinguished  by  the  tomb  of  aMusselman 
saint. 

The  pearl  oyster  beds  lie  between  25*  and  26^  40^ 
N.  lat.  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  shells  are  from  two  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  the  pearls  which  are  of  an  irregular 
form,  are  generally  found  separate  from  the  body  of 
the  oyster ;  the  round  ones  are  inclosed  in  its  flesh. 
They  are  harder,  but  less  brilliant,  than  those  of 
Ceylon  (Sil&n).  The  fishery  is  continued  only  for 
two  months;  and  is  very  strictly  regulated.  These 
islands  were  called  Tyrus  Major  and  Minor,  and  Ar- 
cadus,  by  the  ancients.  They  have  often  changed 
their  masters,  and  were  possessed  by  the  Wahh&bies 
before  that  sect  was  subdued  by  the  present  pUshk  of 
Egypt.  (Niebuhr.  Beschr.  von  Arabien.  iv.v.  p.  308. 339. 
Ersch's  Encyclop.) 

BAHR-EL-ABYAD,  the  White  River,  or  Sea.  See 
Nile* 

BAHR-EL-AZREK,  the  Blue  River,  or  Sea.  See 
Nile. 

BAHR-SUDAN,  the  River,  or  Sea  of  the  Negroes. 
See  Niger. 

BAIBUT,  a  town  in  the  pdshdlik  of  Erz-riim,  See 
Erz-ruai. 

BAIi£,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a  village  in  Cam- 
pania, so  called  from  Bains,  a  comrade  of  Ulysses, 
which  was  a  favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Romans.  It  is  now  called  Baia.  Lat.  41^  6^  N. 
long.  14»  45'  E.  two  miles  west  from  Pozzuolo  5 
eleven  west  from  Naples.  In  the  vicinity  of  Baiae,  and 
within  a  short  compass  of  four  miles,  once  stood  the 
villas  of  Pompey,  Varro,  and  LucuUus ;  Augustus  fre- 
quented its  coasts ;  and  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  so 
thronged  them  with  the  villas  of  the  courtly  and  the 
luxurious,  that,  if  we  may  believe  the  poet,  the  sea  was 
deprived  of  its  natural  territory  by  the  invasion  of  the 
architect.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  Bais  and  its  re- 
treats were  defiled  by  obscenity  and  stained  with  blood. 
Still  till  the  days  of  Thcodoric  it  retained  much  of  its 
celebrity.  Its  beauties  attracted  the  rich,  and  the 
varieties  of  its  medicinal  baths  made  it  equally  the 
resort  of  those  who  sought  for  health  and  pleasure. 
The  ravages  of  war,  of  pestilence,  and  of  earthquakes, 
during  the  middle  ages,  gradually  levelled  its  palaces, 
and  depopulated  its  shores.  The  sea  resumed  its 
ancient  possessions.  The  baths  became  stagnant 
pools  ^  and  Baiee  once  the  most  delicious  region  which 
the  sun  visited  in  his  course,  is  now  a  poisonous  and 
unwholesome  desert. 

The  semicircular  bay  is  still  lined  with  ruins,  some 
of  which  advance  a  considerable  way  under  the  waves. 
The  baths  of  Nero,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  se- 
veral galleries  worked  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
terminating  in  a  fountain  of  boiling  water,  difficult  of 
approach  from  the  powerful  vapour  of  its  steam.  Se- 
veral apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers  are 
near  the  fountain.    A  building  on  the  shore,  octagonal 


J3AI 

in  its  exterior,  and  circular  within,  is  styled  the  temple  BAli 
of  Venus.  Behind  it  are  the  Camere  di  Venere,  the  ob-     - 
scene  basso  relievos  existing  in  which,  still  testify  the  ^^'^^ 
bad' taste  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Roman  volup-^'**v'*| 
tuaries.    Hypaethral  temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  I 

staiad  near  it ;  and  a  Gothic  castle  built  by  the  viceroy  ' 

of  Charles  V.  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  precipice. 

BAIEU,  in  Zoology,  the  native  name  of  the  Gercut 
mexicanut,  according  to  Bancroft. 

BAIKAL,  a  large  lake,  or  intenial  sea,  in  tLe 
southern  part  of  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  between 
the  parallelsof  S^^'SQ'and  ^5*>41'N.lat.  It  is  SSOvcrsts 
(31Sf  German  miles)  in  length.  Its  least  breadth  is  SO 
versts  17i  German  miles)  and  its  greatest,  80  versts 
(46tV  German  miles.)  It  is  called  Swaetoi-mor6  by 
the  Russians,  and  Dalai'  Nor  by  the  Buraettian  Tatars. 
The  northern  end  is  the  broadest  and  the  only  part 
which  contains  islands ;  the  largest  of  which,  Olkbon, 
is  occasionally  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Buraets, 
The  shores  and  islands  of  this  lake  consist  of  g^nite 
rocks,  running  from  east  to  south-west,  and  called 
the  Yablonian  and  Timkinski  chains  of  hills.  They 
are  well  wooded,  and  form,  by  their  frequent  projec- 
tions into  the  lake,  bays  and  promontories,  but  leave 
little  good  anchorage  near  its  shores.  The  high  road 
fro,m  Irkutsk  to  K'iaskhta,  passes  along  its  southern 
shores ;  near  Turkinsk,  on  its  eastern  side,  there  are 
warm  mineral  springs,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Rehmann,  in 
1808 ;  and  copper  ore  has  been  found  on  its  western 
side.  Its  depth,  where  greatest,  is  from  80  to  490 
fathoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is  unfothomable,  and 
is  so  variable,  that  it  has  been  conjectured  with  pro- 
bability to  have  arisen  from  a  deep  rent  in  the  moun- 
tains occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  and  filled  by  the 
streams  which  it  receives.  This  is  the  more  probable 
as  earthquakes  are  still  occasionally  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  waters  in 
the  calmest  weather  seems  to  indicate  some  subterra- 
neous convulsion.  The  water  is  sea-green,  fresh,  and 
peculiarly  transparent,  but  is  covered  in  the  month  of 
July  with  a  yellowish  scum,  which  gives  it  an  unplea- 
sant smell  and  taste.  From  the  end  of  October  to 
January  thick  cold  fogs  which  extend  as  far  as  Irkutzk, 
nearly  thirty-seven  miles,  hang  over  tLe  lake.  It  be- 
gins to  freeze  in  that  month;  its  ice  is  singularly 
pliant  and  liable  to  be  continually  split  by  the  action 
of  boisterous  winds.  These  rents  are  sometimes  more 
than  a  mile  long,  and  several  feet  in  breadth.  The 
lake  is  not  navigable  again  till  the  middle  of  May; 
the  fishery  then  begins  -,  and  the  southern  shore  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  farmed  out  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Crown.  Like  all  waters  hemmed  in  among 
mountains,  it  is  liable  to  very  violent  and  sudden 
squalls,  particularly  in  autumn;  but  it  has  rather  a 
long  swell,  than  frequent  and  tall  waves,  and  its  na- 
vigation is  seldom  interrupted,  except  by  the  north- 
west or  mountain  wind.  The  scenery  round  the  lake 
is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  romantic. 
One  pile  of  broken  crags  rising  over  another,  with 
cliffs  of  a  stupendous  height  overhanging  almost  un- 
fathomable depths  of  water  -,  and  on  the  broken  pin- 
nacles of  these  rocks,  here  and  there,  large  masses  of 
stone  perched,  as  if  by  design,  on  places  where  it  seems 
impossible  for  them  to  have  been  thrown  by  accident. 
The  rivers  which  flow  into  this  lake  are  the  I/pper 
Angara  on  the  northern  side,  in  55°  51'  N.  lat. ;  the 
Barguzin,  on  the  eastern,  in  N.  lat.  54°.  At  its  mouth  the 
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ilKAX*.  cape>  called  the  Holy  Fromontoryj  forms  a  peninsula 
and  bay  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Tunka  and 
Selenga,  of  which  the  latter  rises  in  about  lat.  59^  N. 
and  discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Baikal, 
and  the  Buguldeikha,  on  the  west.  The  only  outlet 
from  this  vast  basin  is  the  Lower,  or  Greater,  An- 
gara, which,  quitting  the  lake,  in  lat.  50^  54^  N.  and 
long.  105^  E.  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  towards 
the  Yenisei,  which  it  joins  near  Ust  Tungurskoy^  in 
N.  lat.  58^.  The  channel  through  which  this  stream 
bursts  from  the  lake,  is  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and 
interspersed  with  huge  fragments  of  rock.  The  scene 
presented  by  this  mass  of  water  forcing  its  way 
through  every  obstacle,  with  an  irresistible  fury,  and 
roaring  with  a  deafening  noise  heard  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  is  truly  sublime,  and  is  not  the  least 
striking  among  the  many  magnificent  objects  which 
astonish  and  delight  the  spectator  in  every  part  of  this 
extraordinary  place.  Where  nature  has  accumulated 
so  many  of  her  wonders,  superstition  could  not  fail  to 
work  upon  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
the  lake  is.  as  much  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Russian  peasants,  who  always  respectfully  call  it  the 
Holy  Sea,  as  to  the  Tonguzes  who  pay  adoration  to 
the  peaks  of  one  of  its  promontories. 

The  climate  of  the  surrounding  country  b  extremely 
severe.  Even  in  the  midst  of  summer  frosty  nights  are 
common,  and,  as  early  as  August,  falls  of  snow  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  announce  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  vegetable  productions  of  this  country, 
therefore,  can  only  be  such  as  can  support  severe  cold. 
The  Pinw  cembra,  Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Pyrola  uniflora, 
the  two  latter  natives  of  our  own  northern  mountains, 
were  observed  by  Pallas  near  the  lake ;  the  silky 
knotgrass  (Polygonum  sericeumj  is  a  beautiful  plant  pe- 
culiar to  these  shores,  as  is  the  Tritkum  Utorale,  a  wild 
grain  so  like  coarse  barley  that  the  peasants  call  it 
"dikaya  koch,"  'wild  barley.*  Beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  there  grows  a  peculiar  species  of  sponge, 
called  by  the  Russians  morskaya  stiba,  or  sea- sponge, 
and  Spongia  Baicalensis,  by  Pallas.  It  is  used  for  giving 
the  first  polish  to  metals.  Among  the  animals  peculiar 
to  these  waters,  one  of  the  largest  is  the  common  seal 
rP flora  vitulinqj  seldom  found  in  fresh  water,  or  at  a 
distance  from  the  ocean,  (Buffon,  xxxiv.  74.)  They 
are  generally  taken  in  April,  when  basking  on  the  ice, 
and  the  sale  of  their  skins  is  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  The  CaUyonymua  Baicalensis,  a  sort  of  blubber, 
is  so  rank  and  oily  that  even  ravens  will  not  touch  its 
carcase;  yet  its  oil  is  highly  esteemed  and  purchased 
with  avidity  by  the  Chinese,  (Sonnini,  Poissons,  vi.l88.) 
Of  other  fish,  such  as  carp,  tench,  sturgeon,  devil's 
lampreys  ('Salmo  oxyrrynchusj ,  lenki  fSalmo  salvelinusj 
there  is  an  abundance  5  but  the  most  important  one 
is  the  omul,  or  migratory  salmon.  It  resembles  the 
herring,  and  has  very  white  and  tender  flesh.  They  are 
g-enerally  taken  in  October,  and  dried  by  the  frost, 
instead  of  being  salted.  They  can  thus  be  conveyed 
fresh  to  almost  any  distance.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated  originally  from  the  Frozen  ocean. 

Baikal  Mountains,  see  Yablonian,  Tunkinski,  and 
Satanian  Mountains. 

BAIKALIPE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  one 
variety  of  pyroxene  found  near  the  lake  Baikal  in 
Siberia.     See  Pyroxenx. 

BAJAD,  in  Zoology,  a  species  of  Sikirus,  so  called 
by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Forskal. 


BAIL,  V.  \  Fr.  baUler,  to  deliver ;  bad. 
Bail,  n.  I  batUu,    Dutch  3   (in  its  legal  appli- 

Ba'ilable,  F  cation)  because  a  defendant,  &c. 
Ba'iliff,  V  is  delivered  or  bailed  to  his  sureties^ 
Ba^ily,  1    upon  their  given  security  for  his 

Ba^iliwick,    I  appearance. 

Ba'^ilment.    J       Bailiff,  a  person  to  whomautho-' 
rity,  care,  guardianship,  or  jurisdiction,  isdelivered;  bail 
or  bailUe,  the  extent  or  compass  of  such  jurisdiction. 
To  ^  bayfyM  of  ^  toon  hastiliche  I160  wende, 
)tt  he  ^e  moder  aad  fe  sone  to  ^  kyng  aende. 

JL  Gloucegter,  p.  129. 
Now^  wendes  dnke  Henry  vnto  Nommadie, 
Seysine  has  pleoerly  of  alle  his  cheualrie, 
&  Steuen  leues  here,  Inglond  is  his  balie, 

A  Brunne,  p.  127. 
Shirenes,  bali/es  he  dies,  ^t  office  con^e  guye. 

Id.  p.  281. 
Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray, 
Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 
(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  bailli/  as  am  1} 
Somnibffltee  Chaucer,  The  FVeres  Tnle,  r.  7(^2. 

There  was  a  duke,  and  he  was  hotte 
Mnndus,  wbiche  had  in  his  baiUie 
.  To  lede  the  chinalfie 
Of  Rome.  (Twer.  Conf.  Am,  book  X. 

And  Uie  baylyf  seide  withynne  himsilf,  what  schal  I  do  ;  for 
ray  lord  takith  awey  fro  me  Uie  bay  lie,  delue  may  I  not;  I  schame 
to  lH!g£^  Wiclif,  Luke,  ch.  xyi 

Eucnr  denizen  to  fynde  suertie  for  his  good  abearyng,  and  al  the 
other  if  they  would  be  bay  led  to  fynde  suerties  for  their  trueth  and  ' 
allegeaunce  or  ek  to  be  kept  in  prison,  for  the  portes  were  so  kept 
that  they  could  not  flye.  Hall,    King  Henry  VUL 

And  shortly  after,  by  great  laboure  and  suyte  made,  all  the 
forsavd  persones,  which  shuld  be  in  the  kepyngof  y«  baylly  of  the 
castell  of  Wyndesore  were  delyuered,  and  came  to  London. 

Fabyan,  Ann.  1265. 
Also  the  keeper  of  Newgate  was  sent  to  tlic  Marshalsea,  (or 
gluing  liberty  to  Doctor  Powell  and  Doctor  Abel!  hb  prisonera  to 
go  under  baile.  Stow.    Ann.  1540,  ffenry  FIJI. 

.  The  next  momyng  betymes,  therle  departed  fro  Tiomey,  and 
came  to  saynt  Amande,  on  the  syde  towards  Mortayne ;  and  in- 
cotynet  they  made  assaute,  feers  and  cruell,  and  wan  at  the  first 
the  bayks,  and  came  to  the  gate  townrde  Mortaygne. 

Froissart,  Cronycle  v.  i.  c.  60. 
Howbeit,    somtyme  vitayleis  would  aduenture  thcmselfe  for 
wynning,  when  the  boost  wss  aslepe  to  put  themselfe  within  the 
baUet  of  Andwarpe,  and  so  had  into  the  towne.    Id.  y.  L  c.  354. 
Banks.  Why,  foolish  boy,  dost  thou  know  him  ? 
Cud.      No  matter  if  I  do  or  not     He's  bailable,  1  am  sure, 
by  law.    But  if  the  dog's  word  will  not  be  taken, 
mine  shsll. 
Banks.  TIiou  bail  for  a  dog. 

Ford.    The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  iv.  scene  1. 
Architss,  whan  be  had  ben  a  long  space  out  of  his  countrey, 
at  his  retourne  fotide  his  possessyons  and  goodes  dystroyed  and 
wasted,  said  to  his  balyfe,  I  wolde  surely  punysshe  the,  if  I  shulde 
not  be  angry.  Sir  T.  Elyot  Govemour. 

Whereas  the  time  and  space  of  life  is  yery  short  that  is  given 
unto  man,  as  short  as  it  is,  yet  sleep,  as  Ariston  saith,  like  unto 
a  false  baily  or  publicane,  taketh  the  half  thereof  for  itself. 

Holland^e  Plutarch,  fol.  812. 
.  After  which  ende  thus  made,  consulat  of  the  towne  were  re- 
storyd  agayne  to  theyr  habyte  and  rule,  and  to  them  was  ad- 
mytted  all  theyr  former  ofiycys  and  rule  of  y  towne,  ezcepte  the 
oflyce  of  ballywycke.  Fabyan.  Ann.  1377,  R.  2. 

Though  he  [Lord  Danby]  offered  a  rery  long  and  learned  argu- 
ment  for  their  baiUng  him,  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  eren 
Sanders  himself,  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it.    But  Jeffries  was 
bolder,  so  he  bailed  him. 
^       ,     .  Bithop  Burnet's  Own  Timet,  book  iii. 

The  sheriff  being  answerable  for  the  misdemeanors  of  these 
bailiffs,  they  are  therefore  usually  bound  in  an  obligation  with 
sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  thence  are  called* 
bound-bailiffs;  which  the  common  people  haye  corrupted  into  a 
much  more  homely  appellation. 

Blackstone,    Commentaries,  I  345. 
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BAIIm         Af  tfae  ktttg'i  bailiff  it  is  liia  bosioes  to  preserve  tiie  rigbts  of 
'  tl^e  king  within  bis  baiiiwick;    for  so  bis  county  is  frequently 
eaHed  in  the  writs ;  a  word  introduced  by  tlie  princes  in  tbe  Nor- 
man line,  in  imitation  of  tlie  French,  whose  territory  is  divided 
iato  bmUhpitkif  as  that  of  England  into,  eoonties. 

Blmekaotit,     CommentarieSfL  344. 

Bailment^  from  tbe  Frencb  MlUr,  to  deiiwtr^  Is  a  delivery  of 
goods  In  tmsCy  npon  a  eontract  expressed  or  implied^  that  the 
trust  shall  be  lisitbiuUy  executed  od  the  part  of  tbe  haUet, 

Id,    ii.451. 

In  England  tbe  penon  imprisoned  has  A  right  to  midce  himself 
be  brought  before  one  of  the  twdve  judges;  and  if  tint  judge, 
after  considering  the  ease,  find  that  the  offbnce  is  baiiable,  the 
person  is  admitted  to  bml;  and  the  law  deeUres  that  excessive 
bait  shall  not  be  reqnired. 

BftUHe.    Morul  Sdenee,  p.  4.  c.  H.  v.  ii. 

Bail,  a  term  of  Law,  whereby  is  deputed  th«  setting 
at  liberty  a  person  arrested  or  imprisoned,  oi  an  under- 
taking made  for  him  by  sureties,  to  appear  on  a  certain 
day,  to  answer  to  the  suit.  The  word  is  derived,  as  has 
been  sliewn  above,  from  the  French  bailler,  to  deliver, 
because  the  defendant  is  delivered  into  the  friendly  cus- 
tody of  these  sureties ;  and  it  is  now  used  also  to  denote 
the  sureties  themselves.  Bail  is  taken  in  civil  and  in  cri- 
minal suits.  In  those  civil  processes,  howevei ,  in  which 
an  actual  arrest  and  impribonment  is  not  now  allowed, 
such  as  suits  for  the  recovery  of  sums  of  less  a^iiount 
than  fifteen  pounds,  or  of  damages,  the  precise  amount 
of  which  cannot  be  shown  before  the  jury  shall  have 
estimated  them  (as  in  actions  of  trespass,  or  for  any 
injitries,  either  personal  or  pecuniary,  but  to  an  un- 
ascertained amount)  no  arrest  can  be  made,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  bail  need  be  demanded.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  writ,  which  now  forms  the  commencement  of 
all  civil  actions,  was  formerly  a  process  issued  against 
a  defendant,  who  had  neglected  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain anterior  summonses,  and  who  was  thereby  liable 
to  imprisonment,  in  order  to  secure  his  appearance 
in  court  on  the  day  whereon  the  sheriff  was  to  make 
his  return  of  the  writ,  as  having,  by  his  previous  con- 
tempt of  legal  authority,  shewn  himself  not  to  be 
trusted  at  large  ;  it  was  a  consequence,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  imprisonment,  but  by  giving  bad.  And,  as 
by  the  tenour  of  the  writ,  and  bv  fiction  of  law,  a 
defendant  in  all  cases  is  ifoio  held  to  be  in  the  same 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  put  in 
cvmmon  hail :  which  is  a  mere  formal  entering  of  the 
names  of  two  fictitious  persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  as  his  Sureties. 

But,  in  actions  for  a  sum  certain,  if  the  plaintiff 
make  affidavit  that  that  sum  is  fifteen  pounds,  or  up- 
wards, the  defendant  must  give  what,  technically,  in 
distinction  from  the  fictitious  bail  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  called  special  bail;  that  is,  in  order  to  avoid 
imprisonment,  he  must  find  two  real  and  responsible 
persons  to  be  sureties  for  him.  As  soon  as  an  arrest 
has  been  effected,  these  sureties  give  a  bond  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  defendant's,  appearance  on  the  day  of 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  this  is  called  bail  to  the 
sheriff  or  bail  bekno.  On  that  day,  or  within  four  or, 
in  some  cases,  six  or  eight  days  dPter,  they  enter  into 
recognizances,  that  if  judgment  be  given  against  the 
defendant,  he  shall  pay  the  damages  and  costs,  or 
surrender  his  person.  This  is  called  givxtkgbail  above, 
or  bail  to  the  action.  If  the  plaintiff  objects  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  6m/,  they  mviat  juet^y,  as  it  is  termed ; 
that  is,  they  must  swear  (if  in  London  or  Middlesex, 
before  a  judge,  or,  if  in  the  country,  before  commis- 
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siouers  appointed  for  that  purpose,)  that  they  have    BAIL 
the  requisite  qualifications:  —  which  ate,  the  being      - 
housekeejiers,  and  worth,  each  of  them,  the  full  sum  ^^'^* 
for   whieh  they  become  bail,  after  payment  of  ■ll^'*"v^ 
their  debts.  This  is  called  perfectmg  baU,    Blackstoae 
(book  iii.  c.  19.)  has  assimilated  this  to  the  slyw/slio, 
or  satiidatio  of  the  Roman  law,  which  were  pLedges 
mutually  given  by  tbe  parties  in  a  suit,  to  abide  its 
result ;  but,  as  he  has  lumself  observed,  there  ii  this 
advantageous  difference  in  the  case  of  our  bad,  thnt, 
in  the  event  of  a  defendant's  feilu^e  in  paymatt  of 
damages,  they  aire  still  discharged  by  surrendering  bis 
person  ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  etttit4<!d  to  appre- 
hend him  by  a  warrant  on  his  default  of  payment. 

When  a  defendant  has  failed  to  put  in  bail  oioot, 
and  the  sheriff  is  unable  to  produce  his  body,  that 
officer  is  answerable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  for 
which  the  bail  below  was  given  ;  and  he  has  his  owa 
remedy  against  the  bail,  by  action  upon  their  bond. 
But.  as  a  simpler  plan,  the  sheriff  usually  assigns  the 
bond  to  the  plaintiff,  and  be  proceeds  upon  it.  It  is, 
however,  optional  with  tbe  plaintiff  to  accept  or  refuse 
the  assignment. 

In  criminal  cases,  bail  is  to  be  taken  by  the  magi- 
strate before  whom  the  charge  has  been  preferred  and 
established.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  every  offence 
was  bsilable.  Murder  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  the 
first  exception  made  by  the  legislature.  Treason  was 
excepted  by  a  statute  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  variotts 
felonies  have  been  declared  not  bailable,  by  sabse* 
quent,  and  some  by  very  recent  acts  of  the  legislttare. 
It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  plan  to  enumemte 
all  the  cases,  in  which  the  wisdom  or  timidity  of  the 
legislature  has  taken  away  this  valuable  right :  we 
shall,  in  treating  of  the  several  crimes,  under  their 
proper  heads,  specify  of  each,  whether  it  is  bailable 
or  not.  For  a  brief  general  view  of  the  question,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Blackstone,  book  iv.  c.  ^.  The 
court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  one  judge  of  it,  is 
time  of  vacation,  has  power  to  bail  for  any  crime. 

Excessive  bail  is  provided  against  by  the  statute  of 
the  1st  of  William  and  Mary:  but  a  magistrate  who 
has  taken  insufficient  bail,  is  punishable  by  fine,  if  the 
offender  escape.  What  bail  is  suflicienx  or  exceswve, 
is  a  question  for  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upoo  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Bailiff,  a  word  of  French  origin,  and  deaetin^, 
under  ttie  old  government  of  that  country,  an  offii-er 
administering  justice  in  each  of  the  eight  provincial 
parliaments.  Whether,  when  it  was  first  imported 
into  our  tongue,  it  was  an  appellation  of  the  sberift 
whose  office  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  French 
bailiff,  is  not  quite  clear.  The  chief  ground  for  sup- 
posing so,  is,  perhaps,  the  circum-Hance  of  the  county 
being  described,  in  formal  processes  addressed  to  that 
officer,  as  his  bailiwick.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think,  that  the  bailiff  vras  never  more  than  an  officer 
holding  an  inferior  court  in  each  hundred.  The  most 
important  remnant  of  the  ancient  bailiff*s  powers,  is 
now  to  be  found  in  some  liberties,  or  frandiiscs; 
where  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  they  lie,  has 
no  authority  to  execute  a  writ  directed  to  him,  ualeflS 
he  be  therein  especially  commanded,  by  a  cUaae, 
called  a  non  onuttas,  not  to  omit  the  execution  of  it  on 
account  of  any  liberty.  In  tfae  absence  of  ssdi  a 
clause,  he  can  only  issue  his  warrant  to  the  bsilv, 
who  is  then  required  to  execute  the  writ. 
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BaiUfk  of  manors  are  olRcenof  tbc  lords,  ^ose 
duty  it  is,  under  \\A  stewards,  to  lery  all  inea  and 
amercements. 

Sberiffii'  bailiffs  are  ofiicers  ^nployed  to  execute  all 
writs  and  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriff :  they  give 
a  bond  to  him,  duly  to  diieharge  their  office ;  and 
benoe  are  called  &o»mi-&aili^f ;  a  name,  to  u^e  the 
woids  of  Jaeob,  borrowed  by  Blackatone  in  a  pas-> 
si^  already  cited, ''  whidii  the  comsoon  people  have 
eorrupted  to  a  more  humdy  appellation." 

Bailiwick,.  Bailtwick,  or  Bayuwick,  baJCIxoa, 
Hie  jorisdiction  of  a  bailiff ,  not  over  the  county*  but 
generally  that  liberty  winch  is  exjempted  from  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  ofver  which  the  lord  of  die  liberty 
appoints  a  bailiff  wUh  auch  powers  within  his  precinct, 
as  the  under  dieriff  eaerdses  under  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.    Stat.  27th  EUk.  cap.  IS.  Wood  a  JitU.  206. 

B4U«ifaNT,  a  term  of  EngHsh  law  derived  from 
the  French  verb  bailler,  to  deliver  5  and  defined  to  be, 
— «  ddivery  of  goods  in  trust,  on  a  contract  expressed 
or  Inplied,  that  the  truat  ahall  be  duly  executed,  and 
the  goods  fo-delivered,  as  aoon^as  the  time  or  use  for 
which  they  were  bailed,  shidi  have  dapaed  or  be  per- 
formed. 

Sir  Wniiam  Jones,  whose  sxngulariy  learned  and 
clcf^aat  work^  upon  the  Law  of  Bmhuents,  has  been 
chiefly  followed  in  this  article,  distinguishes,  in  oppo- 
sition $m  the  ctviKaaa  and  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  only 
^ve  species  of  this  contraet. 

L  jy^a^mlum,  or  deposit,  wliieh  is  a  bdlmeot  of 
goods  to  be  Icept  for  the  bailor  without  reward, 

II.  Mandatum,  or  commission  -,  a  bailment  of  goods 
to  be  carried  foun  place  to  place*  or  to  have  some  act 
performed  about  tftoa,  wUhwt  reward. 

III.  OmmMiatum,  or  loan  for  xae ;  a  bailmeat  of  a 
thing  for  a  cert^  time,  to  be  jused  by  the  borrower 
mUhout  paying  for  it 

IV^PigaanMieeptum^wrfKvm}  a  bailment  of  goods 
hf  a, 'debtor  V>  a  craditor,  in  pledge  as  a  .security  ior 
Afted«bt. 

V.  Locahum,  or  letting  to  biK ;  af  wiich  ifticpe 
are  three  aubdivisions  distinct  enough  to  demand 
enumeration. 

1.  Locatii^  rei,  jor  Wlmeot  xxf  a  thix^  to  be  used  by 
the  iiirer  Jiiir  0  jreward, 

2.  Locatio  opens  fadendi,  or  letting  jouisif  ^Rork  and 
labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be 
bestowed,  by  the  bailee^  on  the  goods  bailed  j^ 
M  reward. 

2.  L^itaiio  ^ifferis  merdum  veheadanua^  w  letting  of 
care  and  pnina  ia  carrying  the  things  bailed  froon 
place  to  place /or  a  reward, 

A  slight  confusion  in  the  terms  of  the  twro  lazier  ef 
these  subdivisions  of  the  iocatum  may  make  it  difRcuIt 
to  see  their  agreement,  without  the  definition  of  bail- 
ment :  the  fact  ia,  it  Is  not  the  bailor^  but  the  bailee, 
in  both  cases,  who  is  the  locator. 

These  are  yet  three  farther  species  «f 'W<hait<are  called 
innominate  bailments  ;  which  differ  from  some  of  the 
above,  in  the  particular  of  the  cpmppnsafionjKit  being 
pecuniary,  hvA  oosne  specific  act  or  thing  to  be  done 
or  given.  They  are  ^ns-designated  by  the«iviiinns  : — 

1.  Do  ut  dei. 

2.  Facio  utfadas. 

3.  Do  utfadas ;  and  conversely^  Fado  ut  des. 

As  those,  iMNTOwar*  jwe  ia  ^very  •other  jyespect  simi- 
lar -to  'Hie  4m  'fifst  nealioaed^  and  subject  the  parties 


to  the  contract  to  precisely  the  same  obligations*  Sir 
W.  Jones  has  very  properly  left  th^n  to  be  reduced, 
as  their  circumstances  might  require,  under  their 
respective  heads,  in  the  primary  classification. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  almost  identical 
have  been  the  decisions  of  the  human  reason  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  upon  those  matters,  which 
eome  home  to  all  men*s  business  and  bosoma.  The 
form  of  polity,  the  odmioistration  of  justice,  the  aspect 
of  criaainal  codes,  and  the  system  of  real  property^ 
have  varied,  and  wiU  vary«  under  the  influence  of  inci- 
dental causes ;  wbikt  the  main  primeinlM  of  th^  law 
of  bailm^it  or  eontract  arc  to  he  found  equally  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  Digest  of  Justinian^  and  the  Repprtf 
of  the  Courts  of  Westmimier  HalL  The  fiew  following 
mks,  by  which  may  be  determined  Hhe  degree  of 
responsibility  for  neglect  incurred  by  every  bauee,  ere 
drawn  from  the  n»iagied  source  of  the  laws  o£  H^mc 
and  England,  and  will  be  found  to  be  consonant  to 
the  common  feelings  of  mnnkind,  and  the  purest  dic- 
tates of  natural  reason. 

1 .  If  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  contract  be  equal 
to  both  parties,  the  obligation  is  equal,  and  tlie  bailee 
in  such  case  is  responsible  for  ordinary  neglect,  and  no 
more. 

2.  If  the  lailor  mly  be  benefited  by  the  contract, 
the  bailee  is  bound  simply  to  goodfaUh,  and  is  aiis  wer- 
ablc  oa^  far  gross  neglect,  whidi  is  tantamount  to 
fraud. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe.^i^  alone  receive 
advantage  from  the  bailment,  he  is  obliged  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  careful,  and  is  responsilale  even  for 
sliglU  ssegkcL 

To  thtsae  three  leading  principles  must  be  added  two 
aatiiliary  fulcB  >^ 

1.  No  b^lee  is  diaigeable  lor  loss^or  jdaroi^  by 
inevUabte  acddent,  or  by  irrensiMe  foree,  eKce|4  by 
special  agreement 

2.  Robbery  w  considered  sis  irresistible  force,  but 
k»s  by  jsUaliBg  is  presuflB|»tive  evidence  of  ordinsry 
neglect. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  Hlnstrate  Ite 
foregoing  principIeB  by  examples ;  but  there  are  two 
or  three  exceptions  grounded  upon  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  contract  and  the  great  maxims  of  public  utility, 
which  must  be  taken  nomine  of. 

I.  If  a  bailee  refuse  to  return  the  things  bailed  upon 
a  lawful  demand,  he  becomes  nnswerabk  for  even  tho 
^igktett  wei^ct. 

*£.  Ha  guest  be  robbed  by  the  servants  or  inwiaies  of 
an  kuk^  the  inakeeper  is  responsible. 

8.  If  goofds  bailed  to  a  common  carrierhe  lost  by  aw 
meaas^  €Xioiepi  .by  4be  Act  of  God,  or  of  the  king  s 
enemies,  Abe  carrier  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  jowner. 

Cases  may  bsiipen  m  which  the  two  las^  exceptions 
may  press  hanily  upon  an  iajaoccsnt  individual  j  yet 
thcee  can  be  no  4aii^t  but  that  they  are  fcaught  witih 
the  pveCaundest  wisdom,  and  to  be  justi/ied  by  the 
ataangest  of  all  ai^uaMnts^-tbe  pyJMc  good.  For 
tbeoeis  no  oJsher  w^y  of  ensuring  property  against  the 
ttneomaatOA,  yet  skecesaaiy  ^pportiKuties,  which  iMfi^ 
keepers  and  carriers  ff)ustpoaaesfi»  except  by  iVtUGhu^ 
a  double  portion  of  blame  tipon  the  baBees  in  caa^  of 
its  loss }  and  thus,  bf  dnaking  them  wore  than  ordi- 
narily responsible,  to  «ttdeavoor  to  nudbe  them  more 
than  ordinarily  csovful. 

T^  .great  Authorities  j^pon  ^is  tide  of  the  law  to 
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be  consulted  by  the  student,  are  the  following : — Tlit 
Two  Laws  of  Ulpian,  called  Contractus,  d.  1.  17. 93  ^  and 
Si  ut  certo,  d.  xiii.  6.5.2-,  Pothier*8  Treatises  on  Con- 
tracts,  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lord  Raym.  909  ;  and  last 
and  best.  Sir  William  Jones's  admirable  Essay  on  the 
Law  of  Bailments, 

BAILYBOROUGH,  a  small  market  town  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cavan ;  14  miles  S.  E.  from 
Cavan,  43  N.  W.  from  Dublin.  On  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  this  town  is  a  pool  celebrated  for  its  antiscorbutic 
virtues ;  and  the  mud  of  which  is  considered  equally 
efficacious  if  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  :  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  varies  nothing  in  summer  or 
winter. 

BAIN,  v,'\  Fr.baigner;  It.  bagnare;  Sp.  bannare. 
Bain,  n.  >A11  from  the  Latin  babieum,  {baneum, 
Ba^onio.  J  banum,  bain,  Menage.)  Balneum,  per- 
haps Vlapd  TO  awopaXKetv  ra?  hvia^  :  -  quod  pcUat  ex 
animo  dohrem  ac  tristitiam.  Voss.  Etym. 
To  wet,  to  wash,  to  bathe. 

And  when  salt  teares  do  bain  my  br«it. 
Where  lone  his  pleasaunt  traines  hath  sowen, 
Her  beaaty  hath  the  fhiites  opprest. 
Ere  that  the  buds  were  sprang  and  blowne. 

Surrey.     Songs  and  Sonnets, 
And  Priam  eke  in  raine  how  he  did  runne 
To  armes,  whom  Pyrrhus  with  despite  hath  done 
To  cruel  death,  and  bath*d  him  in  the  bains. 
Of  his  Sonne's  blood  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mir.  for  Mag,  fol.  268. 
When  I  awaking  all  inragde 

doe  baine  my  breast  with  streames. 
And  make  my  smokie  sighes  to  skycs, 

their  ypwarde  waie  to  take. 
Thus  with  a  surge  of  teares  bedewde, 

(Obed)  I  thee  forsake.  Turbervile.  Epitaphs,  t(c, 
Hiey  lefte  no  gentylmen's  house  vnbrent  or  cast  downe  to  the 
erth ;  and  thanne  they  cumc  agayne  to  Marlle,  the  eric's  house, 
and  beate  duwne  all  that  they  had  left  sULdyng  before ;  and  ther 
ther  founde  the  ccadell  wherein  the  eric  was  kept  in  his  youthe, 
and  brake  it  all  to  peces,  and  a  fayre  bayne,  whcrin  he  was  wont 
to  be  bayned ;  also  they  beate  downe  the  chappell,  and  bare  away 
the  bell.  Froissart.     Cronycles,  v,  i.  c.  404. 

Taking  no  pleasure  nor  delight  in  the  world  afterwards,  no 
more  than  the  6aiii-keeper's  poor  asse,  which  carrying  billets  and 
fagots  of  drie  brush  and  sticks  to  kindle  fire,  and  to  heate  tht 
•toupbes,  is  evermore  full  of  smoak,  soot,  ashes,  and  sinders ; 
but  hath  no  benefit  at  all  of  the  bain,  and  is  nerer  bathed,  washed^ 
warmed,  rubbed,  scoured,  and  made  clean. 

HoUand's  Plutarch,  fol.  1 74. 

BAIRAM,  or  Beibam,  the  greater  and  the  less. 
The  two  great  Mohammedan  festivals  :  the  first  called^ 
in  Arabic,  idu^lfetr,  (i.e.  the  breaking  of  the  fast)  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  month  of  Ramadkn,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  a  week  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
the  second  called  idu*l-korbkn,  or  al-adk,  (the  feast  of 
the  sacrifice,)  begins  on  the  tenth  of  Dhul  hajjah,  (the 
11th  month  in  the  year,)  when  the  victims  are  slain 
by  the  pilgrims  at  ^Iecca.  It  is  kept  for  three  days ; 
but  the  first,  on  which  every  householder  kills  a  sheep 
or  a  goat,  is  the  only  one  much  observed.  At  Isfahan 
the  sacrifice  of  a  camel,  which  is  still  more  meritorious^ 
is  always  made.  The  first  is  by  divines  called  the 
greater  of  the  two  ;  but  the  people  commonly  reverse 
this  order^  and  call  that  feast  the  greater,  which  they 
ei^oy  most.  (See  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  190. 150. 
Morgan's  Mahometism  explained,  ii.  188.) 
BAIRN  or  Barne,  see  Barn. 

Scho  powd  an  apple  reid  and  white 

To  intice  the  zong  thing  in  : 
Scho  powd  an  apple  white  and  reid 
And  that  the  sweit  baime  did  win. 

The  Jew's  Daughter  in  Percy,  1 39. 


And  quhat  wti]  se  JeWe  to  zour  bairns  and  zourwife, 
And  quhat  wul  ze  leivc  to  zour  bairns  and  zour  wife,  Edward. 
Edward? 

Qtihan  ze  gang  orir  the  sea,  O  ? 
The  warldis  room,  let  thame  beg  throw  life,  mither,  mither. 

Edward.    76.61. 

BAIT,  V,  ^      A.  S.  bUan,  to  bait  or  bite.    . 

Bait,  n.  J  Bit  or  bait,  whether  used  (like  morto, 
morceau,  or  morsel,)  for  a  small  piece,  part,  or  portion 
of  any  thing  ;  or  for  that  part  of  a  bridle,  which  is  put 
into  a  horse*s  mouth  ;  or  for  that  hasty  refreshment 
which  man  or  beast  takes  upon  a  journey ;  or  for  that 
temptation  which  is  offered  by  treachery  to  fish  or 
fool ',  is  but  one  word  differently  spelled,  and  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  to  bite.    Tooke>  ii.  1^. 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  atraite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure : 
On  nuiny  a  sory  mele  now  may  she  baite. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  o/Lawes  Tale,  T.  4887. 
Whiche  thyng  whan  the  crafty  temptoure  perceyued,  thynkyng 
hym  to  be  nothyng  but  a  man,  (althoughe  in  dede  a  notable  lod  t 
wonderful!  man,)  he  castcth  his  hooke,  bayied  withy«  eottcemeot 
of  rayne  glonr,  for  ther  with  chiefly  they  be  taken,  whiche  seme  to 
endeuour  to  the  hyest  perfeccion.  Udall.    Matthew,  c  ir. 

For  many  men  be  not  onely  by  his  prosperoae  successe  decdaed, 
supposing  it  to  be  diuine  and  perpetuall,  (but  also  because  tbei  be 
bownde  to  him  by  g'ldes  and  benefits)  thei  be  as  it  were  (y«he« 
take  ^vith  a  swete  beyght.        Joye.     The  Exposieion  of  Daniel. 
And  for  a  truith  begilde  with  self  conceit, 

I  thought  that  men  would  throwe  rewards  on  me ; 
But  as  a  fish  seld  bites  without  a  baight. 

So  none  unforst,  men's  needs  will  hear  or  see. 

Gascoigne.    A  Remembraunce  in  ChaL  ii.  458 

Algon,  oft  hast  thou  fish*d,  but  sped  not  straight, 

^Vith  hook  and  net  thou  beat*st  the  water  round ; 
Oft  times  the  place  thou  changest,  oft  the  baiti 

And,  catching  nothing,  still  and  still  doat  wait. 
Learn  by  thy  trade  to  aire  thee  :  time  hath  found, 
In  desp'rate  cures,  a  salve  for  ev'ry  wound. 
The  fish,  long  playing  with  the  baited  hook. 
At  last  is  caught :  thus  many  a  nymph  is  took. 

P.  Fletcher.     Piscatory  Bclogut,  5. 
'  So  they  taryed  at  Doner  tyll  theyr  horses  were  ynshypped,  tod 
than  they  rode  to  Caunterbury  :  and  whercsoeuer  they  bay  ted  ct 
lay,  their  hostes  were  payed  :  at  last  they  came  to  Hthanii  sad 
there  they  founde  Kyng  Henry  and  part  of  his  counsayle. 

FroissartU  Cronyde,  T.  il  C  246. 
Within  the  gloomy  hole  of  this  pale  wight,  ' 
The  serpent  woo*d  him  with  his  charmes  to  inn. 
There  he  might  bait  the  day,  and  rest  the  night : 
But  under  that  same  bait  a  fearful  grin. 
Was  ready  to  entangle  him  in  sin. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth, 
For  the  fame  goeth,  that  Hercules  vpon  a  time,  after  hee  had 
slaine  Geryon,  drave  that  way  exceeding  faire  oxen,  and  neere  the 
riuer  Tibris,  where  hee  had  swum  oiier  with  his  drore  afore  hun, 
laid  him  downe  in  a  faire  greene  meddow,  aa  well  to  refresh  him- 
self, being  wearie  of  his  way,  as  also  to  rest  and  bait  his  cattefl 
in  so  plentifiill  grasse  and  forage.  Holland's  lAvius,  foL  7. 

For  tliough  I  be 

Too  narrow  to  think  him,  as  he  is  he, 
(Our  souls'  best  baiting  and  mid-period. 
In  her  long  journey  of  considering  God,) 
Yet  (no  dishonour)  I  can  reach  him  thus. 
As  he  embrac'd  the  fires  of  lore,  with  us. 

Donne,    An  Bkgff^ 
For,  tempted  with  imaginary  bays. 
Fed  with  immortal  hopes  and  empty  praise ; 
He  fame  pursues,  that  fair  and  trescheroua  bait. 
Grows  wise  when  he's  undone,  repents  when  'tis  too  late. 
Yalden's  Epistolary  Ode. 

For  this  misfortune  careless  Jane, 

Assure  yourself,  was  loudly  rated : 
And  madam,  getting  up  again. 

With  her  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior.    A  Reasonable  A  fiction 
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The  edict  wae  scavcelT  pabtished,  trhen  dl  the  traps  in  the 
kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese  ;  numberless  mice  were  taken 
end  destrojred ;  but  still  the  much  wished  for  mouse  was  not 
■moDf  the  number.  '  Goidamiih,    Citizen  of  the  WwUU 

Ales!  expect  it  not    We  found  no  6atf 
To  tempi  US  in  thy  country.    Doing  good» 
Dialnteiested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 

Cmpper^    Zfte  TWA,  book  L 

b  HfiB  a  handled  vean,  or  e'er  to  lew, 

Tis  repetition  all,  and  notbine  new : 

A  ftir,  wheire  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay. 

An  inn^here  travellers  bait,  then  post  away. 

Fawket.    The  Miseries  0/  OU  Age. 

BAIT,  r.  \  Baizen,  incitare  canes  vel  fakaties  ve-- 
Bait,  n.  jnandi  causa.  Verel.  in  Ind.  Beita,  mciUsre 
falcones  aut  canes  venaiicos  in  pradam.  Wachter.  Per- 
haps of  the  same  orie^n  with  the  former.  To  bite  at. 
Id  Chaucer,  Plowman  s  Tale,  y.  87.  (says  Junius)  the 
stake  to  which  bears,  bulls,  &c.  are  fastened  to  be 
attacked  by  dogs  is  called,  baye.  "  As  boistous  as  is  here 
atfcfly."  Hence  (he  adds)  is  baighte:  now  written  6ai/c. 


HetOiBSlhebaigAtedaB^hen.       , 

Ckaucer.    PI.  f.  v.  588. 
Tyndal  saith  that  ther  is  noth^g  heard  in  the  church  among  us, 
hot  bon^g,  buzsyng,  and  crying  out,  lykc  halowyng  of  the  foze 
or  bafHmg  of  beares.  Sir  Thos.  Move's  Workes,  fol.  414. 

If  the  quere  bee  lowdc ;  then  they  cryc  oute.  If  they  syngc  anye 
4yng ;  yet  thejr  halowe  and  baite.  Id,  fol.  415.  c.  i. 

Facdons  quareU  and  enmities  there  were  exceeding  many,  that 
jonnented  him  ;  and  he  jplagued  others  with  as  many :  and  hard 
ttU tosay  or  set  downe,  whether  hee  were  urged  and  pressed  upon 
17  tfacBobilitie,  or  himscUe  comrsed  and  biUted  them  more. 

Holland's  Livius,  foL  1050. 

loiuriousHennia,  most  Tngntefidl  mud, 
Haue  yon  conspir'd,  hsre  you  with  these  contriu'd 
To  baite  me,  with  this  foule  derision  ? 
Shahspeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  fol.  154. 
Cur.  Are  th^  thy  beares  ?  We'd  hate  thy  bean  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  berard  in  their  chaines. 
If  thon  dar'st  bring  them  to  thy  bay  ting  place. 

Id.    Henry  VL  part  ii.  fol.  144.  c.  U. 
OAeatines  also  he  repmenled  the  Chcenrian  games  in  the  Va- 
bcaw,  and  other  whUes  alter  erery  fjve  courses  hee  brought  in  the 
»«i/iV  of  wUd  beastes.  Hollam^s  Suetonius,  fol.  164. 

BAKE,  -I      A.  S.  bacons     Dutch    bakkens     Ger. 
Ba'us.  J  backen.    To  dry  by  heat 

Wiihoutsn  bake  mete  nerer  was  his  hons, 

Offish  and  aerii.  Ckameer.    Prohgne,  r.  346. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao, 

His  Ae4rr.  and  his  boteler  also, 

Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 

Chaucer.     The  /bonnes  Preestes  Tale,  r.  15141. 
ae  sai^  her  hushMide  was  so  wayward  that  he  woulde  neuer  be 
Pfeased.    For  if  his  brcde  quod  she  l>c  dowe  baken,  than  he  ia 
!2!Z:  I^'J^  ";*7?jl'  ♦  **«>•  fl^»^-    Mary  and  wote  ye  what 
«Blent  neither.  Sir  2'hoM.  More's  }Forhes,  fol.  2QS. 

Per  the  awagdl  alRrmed  it  (and  Daniel  sawe  before  his  fete  to  be 
«*leaed*jrir  butofbritleiai^^^ 

•ndstaggerth  Joye.     The  M^posicUm  0/ Daniel. 

rii^^  «»t  curiosities,  ^king  of  meats,  and  superfluous  proTi- 
BOM  upon  Jhis  day  are  to  be  aroided,  as  being  \m  unnecLary 
^aJung  of  the  rest  of  this  day,  and  unbeseeming  the  solemn!^ 
"  "•  Hate.     Con.  on  the  LordTs  day. 

^S!  .■^*  1^*^"*  ^  aftcmoone,  were  two  men  hanged  on  a 
fttbet  m  Paules  Church  yard  by  martiaU  law;  the  one  John  Eirer' 
^"IS^t^  Diikeof  Suffolke,and  lateSheriife  of  Uicester, 
.    -^T^   *"*^'  ^^  ^  ^  "^^  «>*^  sent  out  of  the  dttie 

J^Z.^  il"*^  ^^^^  ^  tooke  up  cTen  the  passeniren 
▼OL  Xvm.  Holland's  Suetonius,  fol.  141. 


But  Mas — ^the  .ffiseulapian  crew,  BAKE. 

Who  eat  and  quaff  Uie  best,  — 

They  seldom  miss  to  bake  and  hivw,  BAKE- 

Or  lin  to  break  their  fast  WELL. 
Prior.    The  Wandering  Pilgrim, 

Nor  seldom  waits, 


Dependant  on  the  baker's  punctual  call. 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door. 
Angry  and  sadj  and  his  last  crust  consum'd. 

Cowper.    The  Task,  book  i. 

.  Baking,  the  art  of  making  bread.  Bread  is  com- 
posed of  flour,  yeast,  water  and  salt.  A  peck  of  fldur 
requires  a  handful  of  salt,  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  three 
quarts  of  water.  The  oven  ought  to  be  heated  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  loaf  is  placed  in  it }  and  three 
hours'  baking  are  required. 

There  are  two  comfianies  of  Bakers  in  London  :  the 
White  Bakers  were  incorporated  in  Edward  Sd's  reign  5 
the  Brown  Bakers  not  till  19th  James  I.  By  a  statute 
of  the  22d  Henry  VIII,  cap.  13.  they  are  established 
as  superior  to  common  trades :  '*  No  man  for  using 
the  mysteries  or  sciences  of  baking,  brewing,  survey- 
ing or  writing,  shall  be  interpreted  a  handicraft."  The 
two  kinds  of  bread  known  by  the  names  of  white  or 
wheaten  and  household,  must  be  distinguished  by  the 
letter  W.  or  H.  stamped  upon  each  of  them  respec-. 
tively }  and  a  peck  loaf  of  either,  kind  must  weigh 
seventeen  lbs.  six  ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  process  of  biscuit-baking  for  the  victuallmg  de- 
partment, as  carried  on  at  Deptford,  requires  a  number 
of  hands.  The  dough  made  of  flour  and  water  only,  is 
kneaded  by  a  machine.  It  is  then  sliced  by  a  large 
knife,  and  handed  to  the  moulder,  who  forms  two  biscuits 
at  a  time  ^  next  to  the  marker  who  stamps  them  -,  then 
to  the  spUtier,  who  separates  them  j  afterwards  to  the 
chucker,  who  throws  them  to  the  peel,  an  operation  of 
extraordinary  nicety ;  and  lastly  the  depositer,  who  ar-: 
ranges  them  in  the  oven.  Seventy  are  so  placed  in  a 
minute.  There  are  twelve  ovens^  and  each  will  daily 
furnish  biscuit  for  2040  men. 

The  price  of  bread  in  London  used  to  be  regulated 
by  the  average  prite  of  wheat,  and  it  was  fixed  weekly 
by  Xhe  Lord  Mayor.  The  assize  is  now  abolished  y 
and  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  3d  George  IV,  the 
peck  loaf  and  its  subdivisions  are  forbidden,  and  bread 
is  permitted  to  be  sold  by  weight  only. 

The  Romans  were  very  skilftil  in  the  art  of  bakinc. 
Plmy  reckons  that  bread  should  be  4^d  heavier  than  the 
meal  used  for  baking  it.  According  to  experiments 
mentioned  by  Kfihlen  in  the  appendix  to  his  Rechen^ 
meuier,  a  hundred  pounds  of  meal  in  Germany  produce 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dough,  and  this  dough, 
produces  1 63  lbs.  1 1  oz.  of  good  bread.  The  bread  of 
modern  Italy,  if  baked  by  the  natives,  is  the  worst  in 
JIurope.  In  Rome  and  Venice  it  is  baked  by  Germans. 
In  the  former  city  the  German  Bakers  form  a  com- 
pany, and  are  a  very  rich  body.  , 
BAKEWELL,  or  Bath  qubllb,  so  called  from  its 
bath  well,  an  ancient  market  town  in  Derbyshire,  called 
Badecanwyllam,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  built  by  Edward 
the  elder  in  the  year  924.  It  is  the  largest  parish  in 
the  county;  extending  more  than  20  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  employs  much  of 

♦  iS2S"^*riV^"  "^^^^^  ^^>  ^**^c^  i°  1621  amounted 
to  1782.  The  whole  parish  contoins  more  than  9000. 
The  poor  s  rates,  in  1803,  were  rf.539.  Os.  lorf.  Bake- 
Tl  "hfi  "'i^''^^*  ""  ^^"^  ^  ""^^^"^  ^^«»  ««<*  Chapter 
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BALA.  BALA,  a  market  town  of  Merionethshire,  in  North 
g^^]^.  Wales;  and  a  borough  by  prescription,  though  it 
y_^  ^^;  sends  no  members  to  parliament.  It  is  distant  202 
miles  N.W.  from  London,  and  26  from  Welshpool. 
Population  in  1821, 1163.  Manufactures,  knitting  wool- 
len gloves,  stockings,  and  the  caps  called  Welsh  wigs. 
The  assizes  forthe  county  are  held  alternately  in  this 
town  and  in  Dolgelly,  There  are  vestiges  of  three 
Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  adjacent  to 
the  town  ia.a  large  artificial  mount,  called  Tanunmi  y 
BaUt,  aopposed  to  be  of  Romas  origin. 


Llyn  Tegid,  Vemble  mere  or  Bab  lake,  Uea  a  few    BALA 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  town.  It  is  the  largest  sheet .    '^^ 
of.  water  in  Wales^  being  four  miles  in  length,  and  f^*^ 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  scenery  ^"••V^ 
around  it  is  rich.    The  depth  of  the  water  is  forty  feet, 
but  it  sometimes  riacs  nine  feet  above  its  uanal  level, 
overflowing  the  vale  of  Eidernion.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  eoontry  febfes  tiiat  the  river 
Dee,  like  the  Rhone  aft  Geneva,  passes  through  without 
mixing  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake. 


BALiENA,-— WHALE    FISHERY. 


BALiBNA  (^aiVc,  a  Whale,  according  to  J.  John- 
ston, from  fiaXkto  to  cast  nn,  because  the  animal  throws 
up  water.)  Ray,  Lin.  Cuv.  lllig.  fVhak  Pen.  In  Zoologtf, 
a  genus  if  animals  belonging  to  the  family  diacta 
mdinaria,  order  Celacea,  class  Mammal. 

Generic  character.  Instead  of  teeth,  pendulous 
horny  laminas,  triangular  and  Bbrons  at  their  edges ; 
distinct  firontal  spiracles  :  anterior  extremities  pin* 
nated,  posterior  none ;  tail  horizontal,  with  or  without 
the  dorsal  fin  :  two  inguinal  teats. 

This  remarkable  genus,  in  common  with  the  others 
forming  the  order  Cetacwt,  was  formerly  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  gran^  class.  Fishes ;  which  we  find 
divided  by  Ray  into  '*  Pisces  putmons  resjrirtmtes,**  or 
Fishes  respiring  with  lungs,  and  "  Pistes  iMranchHs  re#« 
pirantea,**  or  Fishes  respiring  with  gills;  among  the 
former  of  which  he  placed  the  Whale  tribe,  and  his 
arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Pennant.  But  Lin- 
Bttus  observing  that  their  structure  and  economy  were 
irery  different  ft'om  fishes,  which  they  only  resembled 
in  inhabiting  the  water,  ranked  them  amonff  his  first 
class,  MammaUa,  to  which  they  are  closely  sllied  in  all 
their  essential  characters,  such  as  having  a  double 
heart  and  lungs,  and  being  viviparous,  neither  of 
which  is  the  case  with  fishes. 

The  head  of  this  genus  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
size,  being  a  third  and  sometimes  half  of  the  whole 
body :  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  plates  of  a  horny 
structure,  whioh  arranged  transversely  in  several  rows, 
and  encompassing  the  outer  skirts  of  the  Jaw,  occupy 
the  place  of  the  teeth  in  other  animals }  they  are  thin 
and  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  their  edg^  armed 
with  long  thread-like  processes,  which  hang  down 
loose  in  the  mouth  |  this  structure  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Whalebone,  and  is  much  used  in  commerce : 
the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  is  received 
within  the  lower,  which  is  destitute  of  these  homy 
processes,  and  only  supports  a  thick  fleshy  tongue  \ 
by  this  contrivance  the  food  of  the  animal,  which  con« 
flists  of  small  fish,  moUusca,  and  Crustacea,  being  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
cannot  escape,  as  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  thready 
processes  of  the  whalebone  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
through  which  however  the  water  easUy  finds  its  way 
out 

The  spiracles  or  blowholes  are  curious  parts  in  the 
economy  of  these  animals  ;  here  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  the  water  having  passed  into  a  bag 
situated  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  is  driven 
by  a  strong  muscular  effort  through  a  straight  passage 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  sometimes  divided  by 
a  membrane  making  the  blowhole  double 


The  anterior  or  pectoral  fins  answer  to  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  other  -Mammalia^  and  contain  the 
same  series  of  bones  :  some  species  possess  a  kind  of 
dorsal  fin,  composed  of  a  Ihtty  or  gristly  substance^ 
whilst  others  have  none ;  this  has  given  rise  to  Lac^- 
pede*s  division  of  Whales  into  two  genera,  BalofUB,  or 
those  without  the  dorsal  fin,  and  Bakenopterde,  or  those 
having  a  dorsal  fin. 

Beneath  the  skin  is  found  the  blubber  or  fat  enve<* 
loping  the  whole  body  of  the  animal ;  it  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  yellow,  or  red  colour  |.  in  some  old 
animals  it  is  of  a  salmon  colour,  whilst  in  the  young* 
it  is  always  of  a  yellowish  white  :  from  this  substance 
whale  oil  is  procured  $  and  as  it  is  a  very  i&teresting 
subject  both  in  a  commereial  point  of  view,  and  to 
the  general  reader,  an  account  of  the  fishery  will  be 
given  after  the  different  species  of  the  animal  have 
been  noticed. 

These  animals  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  one  at  a 
time,  which  they  suckle  and  protect  withgreat  affection. 

For  a  farther  description  of  their  structure  and 
classification,  see  CoMvsAaATfva  Avatomy  and  Zoology. 

The  following  are  the  species, 

R.  M^^keH^p  Lin.  Cuv.  la  BeMie  frsmeke,  Lac^p. 
Mvtfviiir^TOf,  Aristotle.  Great  Mystkeie,  Shaw.  Com- 
man  Whale,  Pen.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  has 
■ever  been  carried  to  greater  excess  in  the  description 
of  any  animal,  than  in  that  of  the  enormous  length  of 
the  common  Greenland  Whale  $  one  naturalist  after 
another  has  made  use  of  the  same  old  story  about  the 
size  of  the  anima}  being  diminished  in  oonsequence  of 
the  fisheries  which  have  been  carried  on  for  such  a 
length  of  time  5  so  that  instead  of  the  Whale  being* 
150  or  200  feet  lone,  as  they  were  '<'  in  olden  time,  * 
they  are  not  now  taken  above  €0  or  70  feet  in  lengthy 
Mr.  Scoresby  observes  very  justly,  that "  there  is  everjr 
probability  of  such  an  error  having  been  committed 
two  or  three  centuries  back,  from  which  period  some 
of  our  dimensiona  have  been  derived,  when  we  know 
that  Whales  were  usually  viewed  with  snperstitioiis 
dread,  and  their  magnitude  and  powers  in  consequence 
highly  exaggerated.** 

That  our  forefathers  preferred  these  wonderflil  nar- 
rations to  the  account  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  subject  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  for  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  Marten's 
Foyage  to  S^bergen,  published  at  Hambui^  in  167&» 
we  shall  find  that  he  states  '*  our  biggest  Whale  wes 
53  feet  lone,  and  his  tail  thr^e  fathom  and  a  half  broad/* 
which  pemctly  agrees  with  Mr.  Scoresby's  assertion, 
that  '*  of  3«9  individuals,  in  the  capture  of  which  I 
have  been  personally  concerned,  ho  one,  I  believe. 
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toA.  dtceeiM  «0  ftitt  in  kngiV  Mid  tbe  kiiRetk  I  «f«r  meft^ 
u^«-^  SQKd,  WM  S8  ftet  from  ime  cxiremitjr  to  the  other, 
bei»  oae  of  the  kngeet  to  afipearenee  which  I  ever 
■aw."    Vtom  fifty  to  ei&ty  fnt  thertfore  is  to  be  ooii« 
flideNdthe  aveiege  len^  of  th«Greeiiland  Whale  | 
oDd  that  thii  aiivwyi  wn  the  <iaae  ii  fitHrther  ptovd  by 
ih»  doaatity  of  oilihen  obtained  Itom  the  animal  not 
bcinff  grantor  than  U  is  now.    Hie  greateat  cironm*- 
Ibrance  of  the  body  of  tide  ipeciea  ia  thirty  or  ibrty 
feet,  and  that  a  Uttte  behind  the  fiOft>  from  whence  It 
tapers  totvcuds  the  bead,  and  backwards  eylindrioeliy 
to  within  ton  tet  of  the  tatt,  where  it  beconws  some- 
what qnadrangnler,  Am  greatest  ridge  being  upwnids» 
nnd  rannang  ncnrly  across  ihe  middle  of  the  tnil  j  *'  in  a 
word/'  saysMiuton*  '*  te  whole  flih  is  shaped  like  a. 
ehoemaker*s  tost*  if  ton  took  npon  it  iirom  beneeth. 
The  hend  is  comei;^  trinnguler,  the  nnder  part 
formed  by  the  jaw-bones  being  flat«  and  measuring 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  lengthy  and  from  ton  to 
twelve  feet  in  breadth  ^  the  iipd  are  about  the  same 
length,  and  fite  or  six  <iet  high,  having  the  nppear- 
»Me  of  the  lettor  U  when  looked  at  In  frnnt/*-*^''  Mlien 
the  aionth  is  open,  it  preeenu  a  cavity  as  large  as  a 
room/*  Mr.  Sooresby  says, ''  end  capable  of  contaiidng 
n  merchant  ship  s  jolly-boal/*  Instead  of  teeth,  as  has 
beat  before  menUoned,  the  mouth  is  provkled  with 
nameroos  rows  of  '*  fins/'  or  whalebone  j  and  each 
flsries,  or  **  aide  of  bone/'  as  the  whalers  oall  it>  is 
composed  of  mom  than  300  lamincs,  which  are  ^nt- 
rtlly  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  occasionally  nfteen 
ftet;  these  ate  broadest  at  the  gnm,  and  are  there 
absot  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  breadth :  in  some  Whales 
acvTioas  hollow  on  one  side,  and  a  ridge  on  the  other, 
eccnrs  in  asany  of  the  central  blades  of  whalebone,  at 
legidar  iotervaU  of  six  or  seven  inches^    Mr.  Scoresby 
pets  it  as  a  (ineslioa> «« whether  this  irregularity,  like 
the  rings  m  the  honis  of  the  ox,  wbieh  they  resemble, 
nay  not  afbrd  an  totimation  ef  the  age  of  the  Whale  V* 
die  animal  is  said  to  be  tiM>  when  the  whalebone  is 
sixfeet  long, or  upwards.  The  eyes  are  not  laiger  than 
those  of  an  ox,ei(naMd  behind  the  angles  of  the  month, 
oaths  sMeaof  the  head.  The  external  opening  of  the 
ear  is  bat  emaU»  and  has  no  auricle,  so  that  some  natu- 
rdisis  have  believed  that  the  Whale  has  no  external  car; 
bet  Mr.  Hrniter'seBismimition  has  proved  the  contrary. 
The  bhyw-hoies,  or  spiracles,  are  placed  about  six  feet 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  jaw,  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  head,  coneistii^  of  two  longitndimd  wperiurtn, 
•ix  or  eight  inchea'  in  length,  which  are  the  nostrfls  ; 
wkea  the  siriuial  breathee»  a  moist  vs^ur  is  thrown 
1^,  asixed  with  mucus,  but  no  water  is  ejected  unless 
the  respbotioB  be  nmde  under  wntor :  they  make  a 
great  noise  la  biimiMg  or  bi^athing,  which  may  be 
heard  at  n  considerable  distance,    and  they  blow 
loadest  when  frightened  -,  they  rei^re  about  four  or 
fif«  times  In  a  mdnoto,  and  throw  up  the  vi^eur  many 
yards,  which  at  a  distance  loqka  like  smoke.    The 
fins,  of  which  there  are  only  two,  (there  bemg  no 
dorsal  flor)  age  the  anterior  or  poetoml  {  these  are 
from  seven  to  ntoe  feet  long>  and  fbur  to  five  broad, 
beiag  eapnhla  of  motion  in  any  dh^sction  j  but  they 
nre  prerventod  tem  being  ndsed  above  the  horiaMmtal 
pooitiMi  by  the  tensioQ  of  the  skin  and  flesh  beloW; 
the  nccouatt  theicfere  of  Whalea  supporting  Iheir  young 
on  theirbnckbymeansof  their  ins,  most  be  itbolous. 
The  tall  oeenpieen single  sorisceof  War  lOO square 
fret,  it  in  only  five  or  six  feet  long,  but  ftom  eightoen 


to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  BAUENA. 
placed  horixontaliy ;  its  motions  are  rapid  and  uaiversul,  ^*— v*^*^ 
and  by  it  the  animal  is  principally  moved  along,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  boat  is  sculled  by  a  single  oar. 

The  skin  of  the  Whale  is  slightly  plaited  on  the 
liody,  but  smooth  on  the  fins  and  tail.  As  to  iht 
colour  of  the  animal,  the  backi  most  of  the  upper  and 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  fins  and  tailj  are  black  ; 
the  fore  part  at  the  under  jhw,  the  lips  and  the  belly*, 
white;  the  eydkis  grey:  the  younger  Whales  are  of  a 
bluish  black,  or  bluish  grey,  the  older  onts  more 
black  and  grey. 

When  feeding,  the  Whale  swims  along  with  con* 
eiderable  velocity  beloW^^  the  surface  of  the  water, 
having  its  jaws  widely  opened  5  of  course  the  water 
enters  its  enormous  mouth,  and  with  it  numerous 
mollnsca  and  water-insects  ,•  as  the  jaws  are  shut,  tlie 
water  dmins  out  through  the  hairs  of  the  whalebone^ 
in  which  the  food  becomes  entangled. 

Whales  are  believed  to  go  with  young  about  ten 
months,  and  the  time  of  delivery  is  presumed  to  be  in 
FelMuary  or  March ;  they  very  rarely  have  more  than 
one  cub  at  a  time.  The  maternal  affection  of  the 
Whale,  though  a  dull  animal,  is  very  interesting; 
the  cub,  being  unaware  of  danger,  is  easily  har- 
pooned ;  but  the  mother's  attachment  is  such,  that 
it  frequently  brings  her  within  reach  of  the  fishers, 
and  she  not  uncommonly  falls  a  victim  to  her  parental 
fondness.  A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  given  by 
Mr.  Scoresby  j  lie  says,  "  In  June,  1811,  one  of  my 
harpooners  struck  a  mucker,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Presently  she  arose 
close  by  the  *  fast  boat,'  and  seizing  the  young  one, 
dragged  about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  out  of  the 
boat  with  remarkable  force  and  velocity^  Again  she 
arose  to  the  surface ;  darted  furiously  to  and  fro ;  fre- 
quently stopped  short,  or  suddenly  changed  her  direc- 
tion, and  gave  every  possible  intimation  of  extreme 
agony.  For  a  length  of  time  she  continued  thus  to 
act,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  boots ;  and  inspired 
;irith  courage  and  resolution  by  her  concern  for  her 
offspring,  seemed  regardless  of  the  danger  which  sur- 
rounded her.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  approached 
■so  near,  that  a  harpoon  was  hove  at  her.  It  hit,  but 
did  not  attach  itself.  A  second  hnrpoon  was  struck  ; 
this  also  failed  to  penetrato ;  but  a  third  was  more 
effectual,  and  lield.  Still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
escape,  but  alkpvred  other  boats  to  approach  ;  so  that 
in  a  few  minutes  three  more  harpoons  were  fastened  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  afterwards  she  was 
killed." 

The  Whale  is  remarkably  timid,  setting  off  with  the 
greatest  agitation  on  the  least  alarm:  its  bitterest 
enemies  ore  the  Shark  and  Sword-fish,  and  it  avoids 
those  seas  where  Sharks  abound  :  the  Narwhal  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  Whale,  but  this 
is  now  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

This  animal  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
frozen  seas  of  Greenland  and  Datis'  straits,  and  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  $  in  the  Ger^ 
man  ocean  it  is  never  fonnd ;  but  on  the  African  and 
South  American  epast  it  is  met  with  in  vast  numbers 
at  stated  times^  where  it  is  attadced  by  the  South  Sea 
whalers. 

It  is  thiB  species  which  affords  the  principal  supply 
of  oil  and  whalebone ;   a  Greenland  Whale,  of  sixty 
leH  in  length,  wiU  yield  about  thirty  tons  of  blubber . 
12  D  9 
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BAUENA.  tht  head^  whalebone^  fins^  and  tail»  will  weij^h  eight 
^— ^  '■^^  or  ten  more>  and  the  carcass  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  tons.  The  flesh  affords  food  to  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux^  who  also  employ  the  bones  in  making 
harpoon8>  the  sinews  form  thread  for  them  ;  the 
sinews  of  the  tail^  which  are  not  very  oily,  are  manu- 
factured into  glue  in  Holland. 

Lac^pede,  and  after  him  Cnvier,  has  made  another 
species,  which  they  call  BaUma  Nordcaper ;  this 
Linnaeus  qpnsidered  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  Mr.  Scoresby  says  of  Lac^pede's  figures 
of  the  two*  animals,  that  the  one  representing  the 
B.  MysHcetui,  has  not  its  counterpart  in  nature ;  whilst 
the  B,  Nordcaper  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Myiticehu. 

B.  Phyialtis,  Lin.  Cuv.  -,  BoUmopiera  Gibbar,  Lac^p. ; 
Razor-back  of  the  whalers :  Fin-fah,  Martens  -,  Fin  Whale, 
Pen.  This  is  the  longest  animal  of  the  Whale  genus, 
being  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  but  considerably 
less  in  circumference  than  the  Greenland  Whale ;  the 
body  is  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  angular  on  the 
back  :  it  has  an  immoveable  rayless  fin  on  the  back  ^ 
It  swims  quickly,  and  is  a  dauntless  animal :  the 
whalebone  it  affords  does  not  exceed  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  it  gives  is  but  small. 
The  Whale  fishers  are  annoyed  when  they  meet  with 
many  of  these  Razor-backs,  as  from  experience  they 
know  that  the  Greenland  Whale  avoids  the  seas  which 
they  frequent. 

B.  Boops;  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Bakenopiera  Jubartet,  Lac^p. ; 
Fmner  of  the  whalers  ,•  Pike-headed  Whale,  Pen.  Is  about 
forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  circumference  ; 
its  dorsal  fin  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high ;  the  skin 
of  the  throat  and  chest  is  plaited  in  deep  longitudinal 
folds,  capable  of  great  dilatation  :  the  use  of  these  is 
not  known. 

B,  Ro9traia,  Lin. ;  BdUtnoptera  Acuiorosirata,  Lac^p. 
Sharp-nosed  Whale,  Scoresby.  Its  length  is  only  seven- 
teen feet  and  a  half,  its  circumference  twenty  feet  -,  and 
from  the  snout  to  the  pectoral  fins  five  and  a  half :  its 
colour  is  black  :  the  hirgest  whalebone  from  it  is  not 
more  than  six  inches. 

These  three  last  species,  with  the  Balanoptera 
Rorqual  of  Lac^pede,  or  Balana  Muscuhta  of  Linneeus, 
which  is  very  probably  a  variety  of  the  Physaltu,  form 
Lac^pede's  new  genus  Balanoptera,  from  having  a 
dorsal  fin  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason 
for  separating  them  from  the  Balana,  as  their  structure 
is  in  other  respects  similar. 

0/ the  Whale  Fuhery. 

Among  the  numerous  and  varied  means  employed 
by  human  ingenuity  in  subjecting  to  "  the  use  and 
service  of  man**  the  diversified  produ9tions  of  nature, 
none,  perhaps,  can  be  found  more  interesting  to  the 
inquiring  mind,  either  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity, 
or  as  a  subject  of  great  national  importance,  than  the 
Whale  trade  ;  some  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from 
Anderson's  Commercial  Dictionary,  who  says,  "  that 
in  1795  the  consumption  of  fish  oil  as  a  substitute  for 
tallow,  amounted  in  London  to  ^300,000.  >**  and 
that  this  demand  continued  annually.  Besides  the 
employment  of  a  large  class  of  men,  it  presents  to  a 
•maritime  state  the  great- advantage  of  a  ready  supply 
of  the  hardiest  seamen  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and  to 
this  must  be  ascribed  the  fostering  care  with  which 


paiiiament  has  always  watehed  over  the  fisheries,  and  BALS 
the  consequent  superiority  which  this  country  has^«-""^v 
possessed  for  so  many  years  in  naval  affairs.  It  ia 
intended  to  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Whale  fishery,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  now  carried  on,  with  an  aeeoimt  of  tho 
method  in  which  the  oil  and  whalebone  are  obtained. 
Here,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  princ^  source 
of  information  is  derived  from  Jn  Acetmni  of  the  Aretle 
Regions,  with  a  Huiory  and  DeecripOim  rfthe  Northern 
Whale  Eehery,  by  W.  Scoresby,  jun.  F.R.S.E.  ia 
two  volumes,  published  at  Edinburgh,  1890,  which 
contains  the  knowledge  of  a  man  long  employed  ia 
the  trade,  and  presents  the  best  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  that  has  yet  come 
before  the  public  :  it  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  to 
it  the  reader  muat  be  referred  for  more  particular 
information. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Whale  Fishery. 

Most  authors  have  assigned  to  the  Biscayans  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  engaced  in  the  Whale 
fishery ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  earliest 
authentic  account  we  have  of  a  voyage  for  this  express 
purpose,  is  that  of  Ohthere,  a  native  of  Halgoland> 
who  /sailed  round  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  year 
890,  and  communicated  to  Alfred  the  Great  the  result 
of  his  enterprise,  by  whom  it  has  been  added  to  his 
translation  of  Orosius,  which  has  since  been  rendered 
into  English  by  the  Hon^  D.  Barrington,  and  may  be 
found  in  his  Miscellanies.  In  the  ninth  century,  we 
find,  on  the  authority  of  Langebek,  that  the  Whale 
fishery  was  carried  on  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  A  tithe  of  Whales  was  granted  to  the  con* 
vent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  all  those  taken 
near,  or  brought  to  Dive.  And  it  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  quoted  by 
D'Aussy,  in  his  essay.  La  vie  prioie  des  Eranfois,  that 
the  flesh,  and  particularly  the  tongue  of  this  animal^ 
were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Bayonne,  Cibonne,  and 
B^riz.  They  were  probably  fresh,  and  taken  off  the 
Norman  coast,  as  Edward  lU.  of  England  had  s£S6. 
sterling  on  every  Whale,  taken  into  Bdariz;  and  this 
duty  had  become  so  profitable,  that  in  1338  it  was 
granted  as  a  reward  to  Peter  de  Puyanne,  for  his  ser- 
vices as  admiral  of  the  English  fleet.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Biscayans  were  considered  the  beist 
fishers;  but  Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  that  the  Whales  they 
took  were  probably  the  B.  Rostrata,  and  not  the 
Mysttcetus ;  these  animals  at  particular  times  resorted 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
fishers,  who,  as  they  becance  more  scarce,  pursued 
them  to  the  north,  till  they  ultimately  arrived  at  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  :  here>  they  were  joined  by  the 
Icelanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  two  nations  sent  out  together  fifty  or 
sixty  sail. 

The  English  do  not  appear  to  have  engaged  very 
early  in  this  trade,  for  the  first  account  we  have  of 
any  of  their  attempts,  was  in  1594,  when  several  ships 
were  sent  out  to  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  returned  with  seven  or  eight 
hundred  laminae  oifins,  or  whalebone,  taken  from  the 
wreck  of 'two  Bbscayan  vessels,  which  had  been  lose 
there  a  few  years  bdbre  -,  and  this  is  the  first  account 
.of  the   importation  of  whalebone.     In   1598,   the 
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lEKA.  merdiaiifo  of  Hull  embftrked  in  iliis  trade^  and  their 
^'^m^  penevennce  in  it  has  made  their  town  of  considerable 
importance^  as  they  now  send  to  the  fishery  three 
times  as  many  ships  as  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1610,  two  ships  were  sent  to  Spitsbergen  in  pur* 
suit  of  Whales,  by  the  '*  company  for  the  discovery  of 
nnknown  countries,"  (afterwards  named  the  Muscovy, 
or  Russia  Company,)  at  the  instance  of  Captain  Jonas 
Foole ;  but  both  ships  were  lost,  though  their  crews, 
and  part  of  the  cargo,  were  saved.  This  station, 
Spitzbei^n,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  whalers  of 
other  nations,  and  frequent  disputes  were  the  conse* 
quences  -,  notwithstanding  the  English  Russia  Com* 
psoy  had  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  1613,  and  were 
supported  by  a  ship  of  war,  the  Tigris,  of  twenty-one 
gons,  to  enforce  their  prerogative  and  monopoly, 
frequent  reprisals  occurred,  but  without  any  ad^tmtage 
to  the  English. 

'  In  1614,  some  Dutch  merchants  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  states-general,  granting  them  for  three  years 
the  right  of  M  fisheries  and  other  emoluments 
between  Nova  Zembla  and  Davis*  straits,  excluding 
all  other  ships  of  that  reahn  from  interference,  on 
pain  of  confiscation.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Ihcir  whalers,  four  ships  of  war,  carrying  thirty  guns 
each,  and  with  the  whalers  making  eighteen  sail,  were 
sent  out :  the  English,  not  being  so  strong,  dared  not 
prevent  the  Dutch  from  fishing,  but  bo^  parties  made 
a  poor  season. 

In  1617>  fourteen  ships  were  sent  out  by  the  Russia 
Company,  which  killed  150  Whales,  and  obtained  1800 
or  1900  tons  of  oil,  with  which  they  arrived  safe  at 
home.  In  the  following  year  King  James  granted  a 
patent  to  a  number  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Zealand 
adventurers  -,  but  this  being  supposed  prejudicial  to 
the  Russia  nnd  East  India  Companies,  was  revoked  • 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  enraged 
Zealanders  attacked  the  English  in  the  harbour  at 
Forehmd,  killed  a  number  of  their  men,  destroyed  their 
stores,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home  empty.  • 
The  English  at  this  time  declared  that  they  had  the 
exclnsive  right  to  the  fishery,  to  which  the  Dutch  and 
Banes  laid  an  equal  claim,  at  last,  however,  they 
agreed  to  a  division  of  the  bays,  and  harbours.  The 
English,  who  had  dexterously  managed  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  choosing  first,  took  as  their  station  the 
southern  bays,  consisting  of  Bell  sound.  Preservation 
haihour  in  Ice  sound,  and  Horizon  bay,  all  situate 
flouth  of  the  Foreland:  the  Dutch,  going  frirther 
north,  chose  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  bay  on 
either  side,  and  Hollander's  bay ;  whilst  the  Danes 
established  themselves  at  Dane's  bay  and  island, 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  Ham- 
harghers  resotted  to  a  bay  north  of  the  Foreland,  near 
the  Seven  Icebergs  ;  •  but  the  Spaniards  and  French, 
who^ were  the  first  discoverers,  coming  late  in  the 
year,  after  the  divismn  had  been  made,  were  compelled 
to  put  .up  with  stations  on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
After  this  arrangement,  the  fisheries  went  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

About  leso,  it  was  thought  that  great  advantage 
n»ght  be  derived  by  persons  wmtering  in  Spitzbergen  j 
«nd  considerable  premiums  were  offered  by  the  English 
to  any  volunteers  for  that  purpose;  but  no  one  was 
hardy  enough  to  hazard  a  trial ;  and  even  some  cri- 
minals, who  were  pardoned  on  that  condition,  when 
tbej  saw  the  nature  of  the  climate,  solicited  to  return 


home,  and  suffer  deadi  in  preference.    Part  of  a  ship's  b  AUBNA. 

crew,  however,  which  was  accidentally  left,  survived  < 

the  winter,  after  suffering  very  severe  hardships  ;  and 

this  induced  the  Dutch  to  try  the  experiment  again  : 

two  volunteer  parties,  of  seven  each,  were  left  in 

August  1633,  one  on  Amsterdam  island,  the  other  on 

San  Mayen*s  island,    provided  with  every  needful 

article ;  the  former  party  all  survived,  but  the  latter 

was  destroyed  by  the  scurvy ;  as  was  another  left  at 

the  same  place  in  the  following  year.        ^ 

In  1643  the  Dutch  charter  expired,  and  the  fishery 
was  thrown  open  to  all  adventurers,  which  in  a  few 
years  increased  so  much  as  to  employ  between  two 
and  three  hundred  sail ;  and  between  the  years  1660 
and  1670,  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgh  ships  so  employed 
amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred,  whilst  the  EngUsh 
did  not  send  a  single  ship. 

The  British  government  saw  this  falling  off  in  the 
fishery  with  regret ;  and  in  1678  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  dispensing  with  the  navigation  laws,  and 
allowing  British-built  ships,  with  a  master  and  half 
the  crew  English,  to  carry  Holhmders  or  other  expert 
fishers  aa  the  remainder  i  the  duties  on  oil  and  whale* 
bone  so  imported  were  withdrawn,  whilst  that  brought 
in  foreign  ships  had  a  duty  imposed  of  ^9.  per  ton  on 
the  oil,  and  ^^18.  per  ton  on  the  whalebone.  But 
even  this  had  not  the  desired  effect  -,  and  in  1693  Sir 
WiUtam  Scaven,  with  forty-one  other  persons,  were 
incorporated  for  fourteen  years,  s^  The  Company  of 
MerehanU  trading  to  Greenland,  with  a  capital  of 
j£40,000.  which  by  the  yei|r  1703  was  increased  to 
s£80,000.  j  but  from  accidents  and  mismanagement 
the.  whole  of  this  sum  was  lost.  Things  having  gone 
on  thus  unfortunately,  not  even  a  free  trade,  with  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  a  chartered  company^ 
could  induce  any  British  subject  to  engage  in  the 
fishery  for  a  long  while. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Elking,  a  man  expe- 
rienced in  the  trade,  the  Whale  fishery  was  proposed, 
in  1721 9  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  the  sub-governor  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  to  that  society  -,  and,  after  much 
opposition,  it  was  ailopted  by  them  in  17^4.  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  held  out  every  inducement ; 
and  in  1725  the  Company  sent  out  twelve  ships,  which 
returned  with  twenty-five  and  a  half  Whales ;  in  1730, 
twenty-two  sail  were  sent  out,  but  came  home  with 
only  twelve  fish  j  after  persevering  eight  years,  during 
which  time  immense  sums  of  money  were  lost,  and 
the  fishery  had  been  very  unproductive,  they  finally 
gave  it  up,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1732. 

About  this  time  (1732),  government  offered  a 
bounty  of  twenty  shillings  per  ton  on  the  burden  of  aU 
British  whalers,  but  only  two  ships  availed  themselves 
of  it.  In  1740,  an  additional  bounty  often  shillingB 
v^as  added ;  but  this  being  thought  insufficient,  in 
IT49  the  bounty  was  increased  to  forty  shillings  per 
ton.  This  had  the  desired  effect  5  and  in  1752  the 
fleets  of  England  and  Scotland  amounted  to  forty  sail, 
increasing  annually,  to  that  in  1755  there  were  eighty- 
two  sail  employed  in  the  fishery.  In  1771  >  the  bounty 
was  ordeted  to  be  continued  for  five  years  at  forty 
shillings  3  for  the  next  five  years,  it  was  to  be  reduced 
to  thirty  shillings;  and  the  third  term  of  five  years  to 
twenty  shillings.  The  consumption  of  whalebone 
in  ladies*  stays  was  at  this  time  very  great ;  so  that 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  importation,  this 
article  still  remained  at  a  high  price. 
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BAL£NA«  The  reduction  of  the  bounty  to  thirty  ihaiiiii^,  was 
'  Ibund  to  be  a  very  serious  evil^  the  number  Si  ahips 
hsvioff  decreased  to  thirty-nioe  sail,  in  L7B1 ;  it  was 
therefore  raised  agmin  that  year  to  forty  shflUi^ ;  abd 
in  17^  the  ships  had  increased  to  165  sail.  This  year 
an  act  was  passed^  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  act  of  the  present  fisheries :  the  bounty 
was  again  reduced  to  thirty  killings  for  the  five  enau- 
ing  years ;  and  no  ship  lifter  179i>  however  lai^^  was 
to  receive  J)ounty  for  more  than  300  tons.  Among 
other  things  it  was  therein  enacted^  that  the  owner 
and  master  make  oath  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
voyage  $  and  that  it  be  '*  on  no  other  iengn  or  vkw  of 
profit,  than  tiie  capture  of  Whales  and  other  creatures 
ii^abiting  the  Greenland  seas.  Each  ship  must  aoil, 
jsnless  d&yed  by  uecessity>  before  the  10th  of  April, 
must  remain  within  the  Greenland  seas  tUl  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  mister  and  owner  must  make  oath  of 
their  attention  to  the  provisians  of  the  law ',  the  ship 
then  becomes  entitled  to  the  bounty." 

In  1799  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  shiU 
lings  from  December  9S»  1799  to  December  95, 1796, 
and  from  whidi  time,  till  179d«  it  was  to  be  cantinued 
at  only  twenty  shillings  per  ton,  at  which  it 


Till  1797  the  produce  of  the  North  Whale  Fuhery 
was  imported  **  firee  of  aU  customs,  subsidies,  or  othc^ 
4ttty;*'  but  an  impost  of  16f.  lOd.  was  then  kid  on 
train-oil  or  blabber>  &c.  and  three  per  cent,  on  all 
other  produce  of  the  fisheries ;  by  the  Consolidation 
Act  of  the  49^  of  Geo.  UI.  the  du^  was  reduced  firom 
three  fisrthings  per  gallon,  l&s.  9d.  per  ton,  to  one  for* 
thing,  and  an  additional  It.  9d.  in  the  time  of  war. 

In  1818  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  oath,  ''  on  ns 
jother  detign  or  vie»  of  profit'*  was  repealed>  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  pucouraging  any  attempt  to  disoovet  a  nfMrtk» 
west  passage. 

<y  Me  Alltiif  suf  of  IF%ols  iSA^ML 

Of  this,  Mr.  Scoresby  6ayi>  ''a  slnp  intended  for  the 

Greenland  or  Davis*  atraits  trade^  slKMild,  I  conceive 

•be  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  admeasurement,  Tcry 

substantially  built»  doubled  and  fortified  i  should  hare 

six  or  seven  feet  perpendicular  apace  betwemi  the 

decks  }  should  be  fomished  with  a  description  of  soils 

•which are  easily  worked}  and  should  possess  the  fnro- 

pevty  of  fost-sailing.*'    The  crew  consists  of  forty  or 

•fifty  men*eomprisingboat-8teerers,  harpooners,  line*- 

managers,  carpenters,  coi^pers»&c.  these,  bendes  their 

.pay,  receive  a  gratuity  according  to  their  rank,  on 

everv  Whale  taken.  The  chief  harpooner  is  caUed  the 

;apeQkBioneer,  a  corruptiott  of  theDat^  word  spedc^ 

aynder  \  formerly  he  bad  the  whole  management  of 

the  fishery,  iMit  this  is  now  entrusted  to  the  captain. 

•    Every  ship  ou|^t  to  be  provided  with  a  ersw  s  net|» 

or  hurricane  house*  that  inventod  by  Mr.  Scoresby, 

.senior,  is  composed  of  wooden  staves,  four  feet  and  a 

ikalf  lA  length,  aailed  TDuad  a  hoop  two  foot  and  a  hyf 

wide^  QQ^red  wiHi  canvas^  c^pen  above*  and  eateted 

by  a  trap  below  {  the  top  is  provided  with  a  acieen  to 

shelter  the  person  l<»oking  out ;  and  it  is  fanii^hid 

with  aflag»  ^peaking  trumpet  telescope  anid  rifie  gua; 

it  is  fixed  at  thet<xp  gaUaat  raastt  head»  lh>m  nkenee 

is  the  best  locdi  out,  and  here  the  captain,  or  some 

other  officer*  watches  for  Whales  and  <Urects*^e  coarse 

of  the  boats. 


The  boaU  are  gMlemllJr  caacte-buat,  thatii,  ihaipBAUBl^ 
at  both  ends,  and  laigeeaough  tocontain  sia  or  set 
men  with  the  necessary  tackle  i  they  are  ateeted  1^ 
an  oar>  as  the  boat  more  readily  answers  it,  than  a 
rudder,  and  can  be  propeUed  by  eculUng  when  ttsre 
Is  not  room  to  row. 

The  principal  instruoMnto  required  are,  a  harpoott 
with  its  mik  or  rest,  and  line ;  a  spear,  axe,tiilknii^ 
snatch  block,  boat  ho<^,  grapnels,  snow  shovel,  &c. 
The  harpoon  is  about  three  foet  long,  and  bearded* 
with  two  inverted  barbules  Cut  in  the  withers;  this  ia 
made  of  soft  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  bfx»ken  i>y  any 
sudden  twist,  and  is  atUchcd  loosely  to  a  hmidle  six 
or  eeven  feet  long,  which  escapes  fmn  it  when  the 
Whide  is  struck  ^  the  lines  are  about  190  fothoma  long^, 
and  each  boat  is  provided  with  three  of  these,  which 
are  fastened  to  each  other  by  a  loop  or  «ye-as  te* 
quired,  making  a  rope  of  4390  feet  in  length,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  thiduiess;  the  hmce  is  an  iroil 
spear  about  six  foet  long,  and  very  sharp  at  the  pointy 
teving  a  fir  handle  of  six  feet  length  added  to  it» 

The  harpoon  gUn  is  also  occasionally  used,  but  <m 
account  of  the  difficulty  and  addnsss  required,  and  tba 
loss  of  the  fish  which  it  ftvquently  occanons>  it  is  not 
oft«i«m|doyed;  it  was invwited  in  1731,  but  was  laid 
aside  till  177i>  when  the  Society  of  Arte  received  aa 
improved  one,  for  the  use  of  which  they  offered  pre* 
ssiums.  The  present  harpoon  gun  ooaeists  of  a  sfvrivel 
about  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  sevon^cighliia 
bore,  ano  actii^  with  a  double  lock  to  pn^^ent  the 
ohaaoe  of  missing  fire ;  the  harpoon  thrown  foom  it 
fans  a  ramnd  knob  fitting  the  bore  of  the  guB. 

Of  the  Mode  t^oapiurtHg  Whaiee. 

When  aWhale  is  seen  by  the  watiA  mthe  crow*a 
nest,  he  gives  notice  to  those  on  deck,vHMi  imnw* 
dialely  lower  the  boats  and  hasten  to  the  place.  If 
the  animal  lie  basking  iqion  Ae  snifooe  inoaatiouBlf, 
the  boat  is  rowed  upon  it,  and  before  it  touches,  the 
harpooner  strikes  it ;  the  animal  immediately  dashaa 
off  and  runs  out  with  the  line  ^  directly  the  Whale  dis- 
appeaiB  a  flag  is  set  up  in  tiw  first  boat,  and  the  rest 
of  the  boats  put  out  to  its  assislance,  shooting  ^'a^  r* 
tt  remains  under  water  about  thirty  minotea,  and  when 
it  rises  is  struck  again  and  ]Aied  with  the  spears  5  thic 
ia  cootinned  till  fa^.  repeated  attacka,  and  attes^  to 
escape,  the  animal  becomes  exhausted,  and  indicalea 
its  iq>proachittg  death  by  thn>u4ng  up  Uaedy  mraoiia 
and  ur,  from  its  bkuwhcdes,  tinging  &e  sea  to  a  con* 
eiderable  extent  with  its  blood.  When  dead  it  tama 
on  its  side  or  back,  and  tfiia  is  announced  by  the  de» 
lifted  boats  strikmg  theur  fiags  and  giving  ^rea 
cheers.  The  Whale  ia  then  seomd  to  the  boats,  and 
hy  them  towed  toward  the  alufk,  vrhere  it  is  made  fast 
ob  the  larboard  side.  The  head  of  the  Whale  ia  placed 
to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  the  tall  forcibly  dmwa 
towarda  the  fore-^haiaa^  the  right  side  fin  in  fostenad 
to  the  gunwale,  and  the  animal  ia  then  ready  for  tha 
process  of 

Flensing,  which  is  carried  o«  in  the  fottowfag 
maMer:  the  men  htovhig  flMir  foot  armed  witfupari, 
descend  on  the  Whale  andcat  up  thefotwtth  blubhar 
apades  and  knives^  into  pieces  of  half  a  ton,  whieh 
being  raised  an  dedc  ore  divided  into  smalier  pieces, 
a  foot  square,  and  thrust  down  a  hole  in  die  main 
hat^ea,  where  two  men  called  Aoigt,  pack  it  in  proper 
places  called  the  fient-gut,  m  which  it  remains.    They 
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ENA.  first  Gommtiiee  vM^  t^e  wider  jaw  and  heXty,  and 
having  tak«i  off  ihe  An,  tan  tlie  whale  on  Us  slde^ 
and  the  fiit  is  again  removed  together  with  the  left  An. 
,  The  Hps  are  thea  taken  away,  and  the  whatobone-  re- 
nooved  and  hoisted  on  deek,  where  it  ia  apHt  Inta 
'*  y^nks*  having  ten  or  twelve  blades  ef  whalebone  in 
cadi.  They  eontinue  turnings  the  aniipal,  which  in 
technical  language  is  called  ''heating/*  till  all  the 
blubber  has  been  reaAOvcd,  the  tackle  is  then  taken 
away  and  the  carcass  sinks. 

When  sniBeieot  Whales  have  been  token  to  fill 
the Jlent-gut,  they  proceed  with  the  "making  •^,"  as il 
ift  called,  or  finishings  this  consists  in  cutting  up  the 
blubber  and  patting  it  into  casks;  lor  this  purpose 
a  long  trough,  called  the  *'  jpecAr  trough,*''  is  placed  on 
deek,  having  a  hole  in  it,  to  which  is  attached  a  can<^ 
vass  tube  called  a  "  lull/'  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
kmg  enough  to  reach  to  the  hold,  which  is  closed  by 
a  pidr  of  nippers  (two  sticks  with  a  hinge  at  one  end)  } 
along  the  trough  blocks  made  of  Whales*  toils  are 
placed,  on  which  the  blubber  is  cut  up  into  pieces 
ab<mt  four  inches  square,  and  puahed  into  the  tull^ 
ifipom  whence  it  is  passed  into  the  tubs  in  which  it  is  to 
be  conveyed  home.  When  the  eask  is  full,  the  lull  is 
pressed  ^ose  with  the  ni}^rs,  and  the  progress  of  the 
blubber  impeded  till  another  tub  is  brought.  And 
such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  process  till  it  arrives  in 
England^  where  it  is  boiled  and  fitted  for  use. 

iff  ike  M<idtof  preparmg  the  9fhale  (M(md  WTvihhone. 

.  By  QosHag  into  a  warmer  dimate  the  blubber 
^bich  was  originally  solid  fat  becomes  resolved  into 
Oil»  the  casks  being  raised  to  the  siiurtmg  hack  are 
emptied  of  their  eontento,  from  which  the  blubber 
passea  into  the  copper  boiler  which  generally  contains 
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firom  sbi  to  ten  toas,  where  it  is  bolled>  which  tokes  baL^KA. 
place  in  about  two  hours,  and  the  fire  is  thea  by  de- 
grees withdrawn;  during  this  time  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  blubber  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  the, 
fenks  sacking  to  the  bottom  or  sidee  of  the  vessel ;  it 
is  idlowed  to  stond  about  seven  hours.  When  it  is  run 
off  into  coolers,  which  are  generally  made  of  wood, 
but  sometimes  of  brick  or  stone,  and  lined  with  lead, 
contoiaing  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  some  per- 
sons put  a  quantity  of  water  in  before  the  oil  is  let 
off,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  backs  from 
warping  and  to  take  Up  any  impurities  in  the  oil;  the 
refuse  which  remains  in  the  copper  is  thrown  into 
the  ^'fenk  back,**  from  which  a  portion  of  brown  oil 
rising  is  skimmed  off.  Hie  oil  being  thus  cooled  is 
fit  for  market  and  put  into  casks>  which  completes  the 
process. 

It  waa  formerly  uaoal  to  boil  the  blubber  in  Spits- 
bergen, when  the  Whales  resorted  to  the  bays,  and  th* 
cargoes  coidd  be  easily  broflnght  on  diorcf  but  as  the 
ships  are  now  obliged  to  stand  oat  to  sea  in  pursuit 
of  their  object.  It  is  found  mote  expeditioas  to-  pack 
the  blubber  in  casks,  and  brfaig  it  home  to  be  boUed. 

The  whalebone  being  removed  from  the  gum  is 
soaked  in  water  till  the  dirt  is  softened  and  con  be 
scrubbed  off  with  sand  and  water ;  another  person  {hen 
scrapes  the  root^  where  the  gum  was  attached,  till  it 
becomes  smooth ;  a  third  cato  off  the  thready  pro* 
cesses,  and  a  fourth  washes  it  ^ain  and  takes  eut^ 
what  may  remain  of  the  gum  i  it  is  then  dried  by  the 
air^  and  is  fit  for  uae« 

Linnsei  Syatema,  Naturte  curd  Gmelin;  Pennant's 
British  Zooloigy ;  Cvkvier  R^gfte  Animal ;  Shawns  General 
Zoology;  Scoresby's  Account  <^  the  Arctic  Regions,  with 
a  History  and  JkteripHoB  of  the  NorUktrn  fVhm  Fuheryf 
Marten's  Voyage  to  Spitxhergen* 


BAI4AGH  AT»  (the  U^x  Passes) ;  the  upper  range 
of  that  remarkable  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
pamUel  with  the  coast  through  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India  from  the  Mi^attoh  stotes  to  Cape  Comorin. 
3eeG*HAT. 

BALAMR  ANGAN,  a  small  island  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Borneo,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and 
from  throe  to  six  broad ;  yielding  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  climate.  It  was  ceded  by  the  king  of 
$ooloo  to  the  English  East  India  Company;  anid  a 
^ettkoieiit  formed  upon  it  in  1773.    The  prize^  how- 


ever, soon  became  too  tempting  for  Sooloo*s  cupidity; 
the  settlers  were  siu-prised,  and  the  property  of  the 
company,  to  a  considerable  amount,  was  seized  about 
two  years  afterwards,  while  the  people  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  their  enemies.  A  new  estoblishment  was 
formed  in  1803,  but  the  expense  was  found  to  exceed 
the  advantage,  and  it  has  since  been  ahaadoaed.  Tha 
width  c^  the  strait  which  separates  this  island  from 
Borneo  is  about  five  leagues.  Latitude  between  7^  and 
and  B"^  N.  and  longitude  about  115°  £. 


BALANCE. 


balance; 

BA^iiANoa,  a. 
BA'^uufcaa^ 

BA^I«4NCUiO, 


v.'\  fV.  balance i  Itol.  bdUmda;  Sp. 
[balan^i  IHitch*  balance^  from  bis 
I  and  kuuf,  Lanx  Uhrte  is  the  plate, 
J  platter  or  basin  in  whieh  the  things 
to  he  weighedji  or  divided  and  distributed  according  to 
their  weight,  were  placed;  perhaps  from  Icmdnare^ 
to  4ivide  or  distribute^  or  separate  into  portionst 
V.  Vossius,  Lancea  et  kwf .  ■ 
To  divide  by  weight  into   equal  proportions  >  to 


hring  to  an  eqmpoieej  to  keep  ia  equipoise;  to  hav^ 
^ual  weight,  force,  power,  influence. 

To  try  or  prove  the  proportions j  to  hesUate,  to 
waver  or  totter  on  the  b^uu  of  the  scales,  when  the 
weights  are  equal. 

To  distribute  apd  arrange  acoot^nta.  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain, stote,  an4  set^e  the  difference  of  the  proportions 
or  amounts. 
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3)^.  AmoBg  hem  alle  hii  were  lyker  tl,  W7]K>nte  halattce, 

LANCB  ^  ""^  liondred  ]?ouiend  hon.  H.  GhuceHer,  p.  200. 

Ten  >(Misand  mark  and  mo,  >at  now  er  in  balance. 
And  I  betraised  of  aHe,  bi  God,  >at  alle  may  auance, 
I  Mile  bring  him  to  stalle,  but  he  mak  me  acquitance. 

tL  Brunnep  p,  156. 

Ye  wolden  not  forgon  hia  aeqnaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  1  have  in  ray  possession. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanonet  Yemamnet  Prologue,  r,  16081. 

After  Virgo  to  reken  in  euen 
Libra  sit  In  the  nombre  of  seuen, 
Whiche  hath  figure  and  resemblance 
Unto  a  man,  whiche  a  balance 
Beareth  in  his  honde,  as  for  to  weye. 

Oower.  Con/,  Am*  book  vil.  fol.  147.  c.  ir. 

And  lo  a  blak  hors,  and  he  that  saat  on  him  hadde  a  balance  in 
his  bond.  Wiclif.  Apocalipt.  ch.  vi. 

'  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  blacke  hors :  and  he  that  sate  on  liim, 
had  a  payre  of  balances  in  hys  hande.  Btble,  1551. 

He  said,  that  he  would  all  the  earth  rp-take. 
And  all  the  sea  diridcd  eaeh  from  eyther : 

So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  ballaunce  make. 
And  one  of  th'  ayre,  without  or  wind  or  weather ; 
Then  would  he  ballaunce  hearen  and  hell  together^ 

And  all  that  did  within  them  all  oontidne. 

Spenaer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  tr.  c.  ii. 

The  Gauls  at  the  first  privily  began  to  deal  falsly  with  them ; 
but  afterwards  they  openly  stayed  the  ballance,  and  would  not  let 
them  weigh  no  more,  whereat  the  Romans  began  to  be  angry  with 
t)iem.  Then  Breonus  in  scorn  and  mockery  to  despight  them 
more,  pluckt  off  his  sword,  girdle  and  all,  and  put  it  into  the 
ballance  where  the  gold  was  weighed. 

North's  Plutarch,  fol.  124. 

He  [Mr.  Rushworth]  asks,  W)io  is  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that 
these  things  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture  by  a  sensible,  common, 
and  discreet  reading  of  it;  though  perhaps  by  a  rigorous  and 
exact  balancing  of  every  particular  word  and  syllable,  any  of  these 
things  would  vanish  away  we  know  not  how  ? 

TillotMon.    Rule  of  Faith,  part  ii.  sec.  3. 

Regard  the  world  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  raise  your  expectation  high. 
See  that  the  ftA/anc' J  scales  be  such. 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much. 

Cotton,     fUion  iv. 

Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  m  eternal  race ; 
To  mariL  the  ship,  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracted,  and  by  seas  repell'd. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwrcch,  canto  L 

As  sure  as  God  is  just,  and  the  gospel  is  true,  so  surely  will  the 
judgments  of  the  last  day  be  inflicted  on  all  impenitent  offenders, 
not  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately,  but  in  weight  and 
measure  precisely  balancing  their  several  demeriti. 

Porleus,    Sermon  xv. 

Balance,  in  Mechanics,  is  an  instrument  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  weiglits  of  bodies.  In  its  more 
general  form  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  any^  par- 
ticular description,  although  some  general  rules  for 
its  construction  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  theory 
of  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lever,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has  been  already  illustrated  in  Sect.  xvi. 
of  our  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  We  have  therefore  in 
the  present  article  only  to  explain  the  different  forms 
tinder  which  this  instrument  has  been  sometimes 
constructed,  either  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  or 
accuracy. 

Of  the  common  balance.  To  obtain  an  accurate 
construction  of  this  instrument  the  following  par- 
ticulars must  be  attended  to : 

1.  The  axis  of  motion  of  the  balance  should  be 


above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  these  ba. 
two  points,  when  the  beam  is  unloaded,  oaght  to  be  in  Usq 
the  same  vertical.  \^^^ 

2.  The  perpendicular  distances  of  the  points  of  ap- 
lication  of  the  weights,  to  be  estimated  from  the  right 
line  which  joins  the  centre  of  gravity  and  motion 
should  be  equal,  that  is,  the  arms  of  the  balance  should 
be  of  equal  length. 

3.  The  points  of  application  from  which  the  weights 
are  suspended  should  be  in  the  same  right  line,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity 
and  motion. 

4.  The  friction  on  the  axis  ought  to  be  reduced  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  balance  is  designed,  in  order  to  render  any  small 
difference  of  weight  in  the  two  scales  the  more 
perceptible. 

5.  The  sensibility  and  stability  of  a  balance  depend 
upon  the  length  of  the  arms,  the  weight  of  the  beam, 
&c.  and  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  motion 
or  point  of  suspension,  and  the  centre  of  gravity. 
If  a  represent  th^  length  of  the  arms  of  the  balancej 
and  b  the  distance  between  the  point  of  suspension 
and  the  centre  of  gravity,  P  the  load  in  either  scale, 
and  W  the  weight  of  the  beam^  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  will  be  as 


&(2P  +  W)i 
it  therefore  increases  with  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
is  also  greater  as  b  is  less ;  and  as  the  weight  P  is 
less. 

But  the  stability  which  is  expressed  by  the  deno- 
minator of  the  above  fraction  is  greater  as  b  is  greater, 
or  as  P  IS  greater.  The  diminution  of  b  therefore, 
while  it  increases  the  sensibility  lessens  the  stability. 
The  lengthening  of  a  will  however  increase  the  former 
of  these  qualities  without  diminishing  the  latter.  A 
very  accurate  balance  of  this  kind  is  sho^vn  in  Plate  10, 
Miscellanies,  fig.  1. 

By  attending  to  the  above  conditions  great  accuracy 
and  precision  may  be  attained,  yet  where  the  utmost 
nicety  is  requisite  other  precautions  are  taken,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  caUed  an  Assay  Balance. 

jfssay  balance  is  a  denomination  commonly  applied  to 
any  very  nicely  constructed  balance,  by  which  minute 
bodies  may  be  weighed,  and  the  difference  of  weight 
between  any  two  bodies  very  accurately  determined. 
This  term  therefore  does  not  imply  a  balance  of  any  par- 
ticular construction,  but  merely  one  of  great  sensibility. 
That  which  we  have  given  in  plate  9,  is  one  made  by 
Fontin,  of  Paris  j  and  is  so  delicate,  that  when  charged 
with  a  weight  of  a  thousand  grammes  in  each  scale, 
it  will  turn  with  the  addition  of  one  gramme  in  either. 
LU  is  the  beam  of  the  balance,  made  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  prevent 
any  sensible  deflection  in  it,  with  the  greatest  weights 
it  is  proposed  to  charge  it  with  j  the  arms  are  of 
course  of  equal  length  and  figure,  and  the  whole  u 
nicely  balanced  on  a  knife-edge  suspension  at  C,  the 
plate  G  being  also  of  polished  steel,  and  rendered  as 
hard  as  possible  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  knife-edge 
upon  it  J  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  suspension  of  the 
balance  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  the  two 
crotches  FF  are  brought  up  by  the  screws  shown  in 
the  figure,  so  as  just  to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the 
point  of  support.  When  the  equilibrium  is  nicely  sup- 
ported, the  needle,  or  index,  CS,  corresponds  very 
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accurately  with  the  zero  on  the  graduated  arc  attached 
to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  principal  stem,  and  which 
former,  being  fixed  to  the  beam,  will  he  displaced  by 
and  indicate  any  want  of  due  equipoise.  The  other 
particulars  of  the  construction  are  shewn  with  suffi- 
cient precision  in  the  figure.  The  whole  apparatus  is, 
when  usM  for  nice  experiments,  inclosed  in  a  case  or 
frame,  i^th  glass  feces,  and  which  are  only  opened 
sufliciently  to  introduce  the  weights  and  body  to  be 
'weighed,  and  then  shut  down  to  await  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  An  instrument  in  its  case>  with  the  index 
pointing  downwards  to  sare  room>  is  shown  in  our 
plate  Assay  above  referred  to. 

The  method  of  weighing  a  body  is  as  follows  : — 
Place  the  body,  which  we  may  denote  by  B,  in  one  of  the 
scales  of  the  balance ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  scale  A, 
to  be  put  in  equilibrio,  by  placing  in  the  other  scale 
A^,  bodies  of  any  weight,  such  as  grains  of  lead,  small 
pieces  of  cof)per,  or  the  like ;  and  lastly,  small  pieces 
of  leaf  copper,  or  paper,  till  the  needle,  or  index, 
points  exactly  to  zero  on  the  graduated  arc  ;  the  beam 
is  then  in  equilibrio,  and  the  weight  in  the  two  scales' 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so.  Take  out  now  the  body  B, 
and  replace  it  by  different  known  weights,  till  the 
equilibrium  is  again  obtained ;  and  these  weights  to- 
gether, will  express  the  precise  weight  of  the  body. 
This  method,  it  is  obvious,  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  arms,  and  even  of  the  quantity  of  fric-' 
iion  on  the  axis,  because  the  body  B,  and  its  equal 
weights,  are  placed  precisely  in  like  circumstances, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  common  method  of 
weighing.  One  thing,  however,  is  here  very  essential 
and  must  be  attended  to ;  viz.  not  to  shake  or  disturb 
the  apparatus  in  removing  the  body  from  the  scale,  as 
this  may  change  a  little  the  point  of  support,  and  alter 
the  degree  of  friction.  To  prevent  this,  the  crotches 
F,  F,  are  brought  up  to  the  beam,  without  removing 
it  from  its  support  -,  then  before  the  body  B  is  re- 
moved, another  body,  of  about  hdf  its  weight,  is 
added. 

The  former  body  B  is  now  taken  out,  and  weights, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  equal  to  it,  are  put  in  the 
scale  ;  the  other  body  is  then  removed,  the  crotches 
let  down,  and  the  balance  left  on  its  point  of  support 
as  at  first }  and  successive  small  weights  added,  till 
the  equipoise  is  perfect. 

Bent  lever  halwice.  This  instrument  is  represented 
in  fig.  3  ;  it  operates  by  a  fixed  weight  C,  at  the  end 
of  the  bent  lever  ABC,  supported  by  its  axis  B,  on 
the  pillar  IH ;  having  a  scale  E,  suspended  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  lever  at  A.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal line  KBG,  through  B,  the  centre  of  motion,  on 
which  from  A  and  C  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  AK, 
CD  i  then  if  BK  and  BD  are  reciprocally  proportional 
to  the  weights  at  A  and  C,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio  j 
but  if  not,  the  weight  C  will  move  upwards  or  down- 
wards, along  the  arc  FG,  till  that  ratio  is  obtained. 
If  the  lever  be  so  bent,  that  when  A  coincides 
with  the  line  GK,  C  coincides  with  the  vertical  BH3 
then  as  C  moves  from  F  to  G,  its  momentum  will  in- 
crease, while  that  of  the  weight  in  the  scales  E  will 
decrease;  hence  the  weight  in  E  corresponding  to 
different  positions  of  the  balance,  may  be  expressed 
on  the  graduated  arc,'  FG. 

This  instrument  is  very  convenient,  and  we  are 
surprised  it  has  never  been  more  generally  adopted. 

Roman  balance,  or  steelyard.     This  is  the  common 
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steelyard  j  the  general  construction  of  which  is  well 
known.  It  consists  of  a  beam  or  bar  of  iron,  sus- 
pended by  a  pivot  much  nearer  to  one  extremity  than 
to  the  other ;  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm 
is  suspended  a  hook,  or  a  scale,  for  holding  the  body 
to  be  weighed;  the  longer  arm  is  graduated,  and 
upon  this  slips  a  determinate  and  moveable  height, 
till  this  and  the  proposed  body  are  in  equilibrio  ;  the 
mark  on  the  graduated  arm,  where  this  moveable 
weight  is  at  the  moment,  shews  the  weight  sought, 
see  fig.  4.  In  order  to  render  the  instrument  more 
general,  the  steelyard  is  sometimes  supplied  with  two 
different  hooks  on  the  shorter  arm,  the  one  nearer  to 
the  fulcrum  than  the  other,  and  the  beam  is  graduated 
on  both  sides  with  the  weights  corresponding  to  these 
two  cases. 

The  theoretical  principle  upon  which  this  instru- 
ment depends  is  explained  in  sect.  xvi.  of  our  treatise 
on  Mecbanxcs. 

Chinese  balance.  This  instrument  depends  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  above,  but  is  some- 
what different  in  its  form  and  application  :  it  is  much 
used  by  the  merchants  of  China  for  weighing  gems, 
precious  metals,  &c.  The  beam  is  a  small  rod  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  about  a  foot  in  length :  upon  this  are 
three  lines  of  measure  made  of  fine  silver  studded 
^ork,  all  beginning  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  whence 
the  first  is  extended  eight  inches,  the  second  six  and 
a  half,  and  the  third  eight  and  a  half.  The  first  is 
European  weight,  the  other  two,  Chinese.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  hangs  a  round  scale ;  and  at 
three  several  distances  from  this  end  are  fastened  so 
many  fine  strings  at  different  points  of  suspension. 
The  first  distance  makes  If  or  f  of  an  inch  ;  the 
second  3f  or  double  the  former ;  and  the  third,  4^, 
or  triple  the  same. 

When  the  instrument  is  used,  it  is  held  up  by  some 
one  of  the  strings,  and  a  sealed  weight,  of  about 
Ij^  oz.  troy,  is  hung  upon  some  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  rule, .  so  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium,  the  weight 
of  the  body  being  indicated  bv  the  graduated  scale 
above  referred  to. 

Danish  balance.  This  also  is  a  sort  of  steelyard  in 
general  use,  or  formerly  in  general  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  It  consists  of  an  iron  bar,  or 
batten  of  wood,  having  a  heavy  weight  at  one  end, 
and  a  scale  or  hook  at  the  other.  The  goods  to  be 
weighed  are  placed  in  the  scale,  or  suspended  from 
the  hook,  and  the  whole  is  then  balanced  by  a  string, 
or  other  means,  by  sliding  it  backwards  and  forwards 
till  the  balance  is  obtained  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  then  indicated  by  the  graduated  divisions  of 
the  instrument,  which  are  computed  as  below.  See 
fig.  5. 

Let  P  denote  the  whole  weight  of  the  apparatus, 
and  let  C  be  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity ;  W  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  F  the  point  at  which  the  sup- 
port is  when  the  whole  are  in  equilibrio.  Let  AC  s 
a,  AF  =  j;  then,  by  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

W*  =  (a  -  x)  P,  or 
(W  +  P)  jc  =  a  P,  whence 

_     aP 
*  "•  W  +  P' 

Here  a  and  P  are  constant  quantities ;  and  by  sub- 
stituting for  W  successively  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  the  corres- 
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ponding  distance  from  the  end  A  will  be  known  H 
which  these  several  weights  will  be  balanced^  and  the 
beam  is  graduated  accordingly. 

Biadys  balance,  or  weighing  apparatus,  partakes  of 
the  properties  both  of  the  bent  lever  balance  sod  the 
steelyard.     We  have  represented  this  ingenious  and 
useful  machine   in  fig.  6.     ABC  is  a  Irame  of  cast 
iron,  having  a  great  part  of  its  weight  towards  A, 
where  it  is  thicker  than  in  its  other  parts. :     F  is  s 
fixed  fulcrum,  and  E  a  moveable  suspender,  having  a 
scale  and  hook  at  its  lower  extremity :  K,  £,  G,  are 
three  distinct  places  to  which  the  suspender  £U  may 
be  applied ;  and  to  which  belong  respectively,  the 
three  graduated  scales  of  division,  or  weights, /C,  ed, 
ab.     When  the  scale  and  suspender  are  applied  at  6, 
the  apparatus  is  in  equilibrio,  with  the  edge  AB  hori^ 
^ontal,  and  the  suspender  cuts  the  zero  on  the  scale 
ab  i  now  a  weight  being  applied,  the  whole  apparatus* 
turns  about  F,  and  the  part  towards  B  descends,  till 
the  equilibrium  is  again  established  ;  when  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  read  off  from  the  scale  ab,  which  regis- 
ters to  ounces,  and  extends  to  two  pounds.      If  the 
weight  of  the  body,  exceeds  two  pounds,  and  be  less 
than  eleven  pounds,  the  suspender  Is  placed  at  £,  and 
when  the  upper  edge  of  the  balance  h  horizontal,  the 
weight,  or  number  2,  is  found  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  index  of  the  suspender ;  if  now  weights  exceeding 
two  pounds  be  placed  in  the  scale,  the  whole  again 
turns  about  F,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  shown 
on  the  graduated  arc  c  d,  which  extends  to  eleven 
jpounds,  and  registers  to  every  two  ounces. 

If  the  weight  of  the  body  exceed  eleven  pounds,  the 
suspender  is  hung  on  at  K,  and  the  weights  are  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  manner  on  the  scale  /  C  to  thirty 
pounds,  the  subdivisions  being  on  this  scale  quarters: 
of  pounds.  The  same  principles  would  obviously 
apply  tu  weights  greater  or  less  than  the  above.  To 
prevent  mistake,  the  three  points  of  isupport,  G,  E,  K^ 
are  numbered  1, 9,  3  ;  and  the  corresponding  arcs  are 
respectively  numbered  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  hook  is  used  instead  of  the  scale,  the  latter  is 
turned  upwards,  there  being  a  joint  at  m  for  that 
purpose. 

We  believe  the  employment  ef  such  machines  is 
not  legal  in  the  usual  transactions  of  commerce ;  but 
the  great  convenience  it  would  offer  seems  to  render 
h  a  subject  for  consideration,  whether  under  some 
regulations  they  might  not  be  rendered  so  by  act  of 
parliament. 

Hydrostatic  balance  is  an  instrument  designed  for 
the  ready  and  accurate  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  both  solid  and  fiuid.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  operation  is  founded,  has  been  explain-^ 
ed  undler  the  head  Sfbcipic  Gravity,  in  our  treatise  on 
Hydrostatics  ;  we  have  here  therefore  only  to  attend 
to  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  instnimeot. 
The  following  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  simple. 
AB  (fig,  7.)  is  the  foot  on  which  the  instrument  stands  j 
CD,  a  pillar,  supporting  a  moveable  brass  plate  EF, 
fastened  to  it  by  the  screw  in  the  knob  e.  In  the  end 
of  this  piece  is  fixed  an  upright  piece  IK,  supporting 
anothei'  plate  GH,  which  slides  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  it.  In  the  end  of  this  plate  at  H,  is  fixed 
by  a  nut  beneath  a  brass  stem  LM«  tapped  with  a  fine 
thread  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  upon  this  moves 
the  swan-neck  slip  of  brasa  NO,  to  which  a  very 
exact  balance  is  fanng  at  N.     To  one  of  die  acides  ¥, 


is  suspended  the  body  R,  (whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
be  found)  by  a  fine  horsehair.  The  weight  of  the 
body  in  air  is  first  ascertained  by  means  of  weights  in 
the  opposite  scale  Q.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the 
vessel  till  the  body  is  wholly  immersed  :  by  this 
means  the  eqailibrium  is  destroyed,  and  is  to  be  re-> 
stored  by  weights  introduced  into  the  scale  P.  These 
latter  will  therefore  indicate  the  weight  lost  in  water; 
and  hence,  by  the  principles  already  explained  in  our 
treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  the  specific  gravity  may  be 
determined.  And  in  a  similar  moaner,  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  solid  body,  lighter  than  water,  may  be 
found,  by  attaching  to  it  a  body  heavier  than  that 
fluid  ;  and  so  ako  may  that  of  any  fluid,  by  attending 
to  the  principles  explained  in  the  treatise  above 
referred  to. 

Various  other  constructions  of  this  instrument  maj 
be  seen  ia  Grovesande's  Pkysie,  Elem,  Math.  -,  Desa^ 
guliers  Exp.  PkiL',  Ferguson's  Lectures  i  and  Gre- 
gory's Mechanics  r  see  also  the  foUowiiig  articles. 

Lukins  hydrosiatie  halanee.  This  instrument  ia 
intended  for  the  same  purpose  oa  the  preceding,  but  it 
is  much  mcure  simple  in  its  construction  and  applica- 
tion )  and  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tlte  Jcademy  of  Sciences  of  FhHadelphia»  it  possesses 
every  requisite  degiee  of  accuracy.  Ita  principle  of 
action  ia  the  some  as  that  ol  the  common  Roman 
balance,  or  steelyard.  The  arass  are  so  constructed 
lioL  the  first  instance,  as  to  be  in  exact  equipoise  when 
unloaded.  The  body  C>  (fig.  8.)  of  which  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  to  be  ascertained,  is  suspended  to  the 
shorter  arm  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  -,  and  it& 
Kclative  weight  ia  ohr  and  water  are  indicated  by  the 
numbers  on  the  graduated  arm  A,  at  which  the 
movealide  weight  f>  is  suspended  when  the  beam  is 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  obvious  thact 
tike  abflcrfute  weight  pf  D  ia  arbitrary,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  inslirument,  that  this  weight 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  so  as  always  to  suit  that 
of  the  body  to  be  weighed. 

When  great  accuracy  is  desired,  a  second  moveable 
weight  may  be  employed  ;  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  ready  estimation,  ought  to  be  one-tenth,  one-hun- 
dredth, or  sotAe  other  determinate  and  simple  fractioa 
of  D.  Then  the  division  marked  by  the  latter  weight 
will  give  the  units,  and  that  by  the  smaller  the  tenths, 
hundredths,  &c.  The  instrument  and  its  appendages 
are  arranged  in  a  smaU  boK»  so  as  to  be  very  convenient 
and  portable. 

CotttPs*s  hydrostatic  balance.  This  instrument,  (6g. 
9.)  like  the  former,  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  in- 
deed founded  upon  the  same  principles,  ^e  only  dif- 
ference being  ia  the  mode  of  graduation,  this  being^ 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  finding  the 
specific  gravity  of  minerals  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
pointing  out  the  actual  and  relative  weights^  it  shows 
at  once  the  specific  gnwity  of  the  body  under  experi- 
ment. The  division  for  this  purpose  is  mode  thuB» 
The  mstrumeat,  in  the  first  place,  is  accnroteljF 
balanced  when  unloaded,  by  making  the  shorter  ama 
so  much  larger  than  the  longer  one  ^  and  this  latter 
is  graduated  and  marked  with  numbers,  which  every 
w^re  show  the  quotient  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
longer  arm,  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  mark  from, 
the  end  :  thus,  at  half  the  length ,  is  marked  the  number 
2  3  at  one-third,  the  number  3,  and  bo  on  $  whicl^ 
numbers  extend  on  the  scale  to  rather  mere  tiian 
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tireaty,  i&  order  lo  extend  tke  use  of  tlie  iosMantnt 
to  the  heaviest  mineral. 

In  using- it,  any  conTenieot  weight  is  suspended  by 
m  hook  at  the  extremity  A,  and  the  body  under  exami- 
nation is  to  be  fauag  on  the  shorter  arm  by  a  horse- 
hair,  and  alid  along  by  the  same  tiU  an  equipoise  is 
obtained,  ^  suppose  at  D.  Then»  without  altering 
its  sitnatioA  oa  the  beam,  this  body  is  to  be  immersed 
in  water,  and  balanced  a  second  time,  by  sliding  the 
weight  C  along  the  graduated  arm,  till  the  instrument 
is  found  again  in  equilibrlo.  The  hook  of  this  latter 
will  then  at  onee  indicate,  by  its  situation  on  the 
scale,  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  body«  (that  of 
water  being  conskiered  as  unity.) 

The  demonstration  of  this  is  very  simple.  The 
instrument  being  supposed  in  equilibrio,  and  BD  and 
the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  being  constant,  the 
weight  of  the  body  varies  as  the  distance  of  the  coun- 
terpoise from  B,  by  the  common  principle  of  the 
lever.  Hence»  if  C  be  the  place  of  the  weight  at  the 
candusion  of  the  operation. 

As  the  weight  in  water  ==  W 
Is  to  the  weight  in  air  =  W 
So  is  BC  :  BA ; 
and  as  W'-W  :  W ; ;  BA  -BC  :  BA 

W^  BA      _BA 

^»»«»«  W'-W^BA-BC^AC 
which  is  the  same  as  the  rule  in  words. 

Substances  lighter  than  water  may  have,  if  neces- 
sary, their  specific  gravities  ascertained  by  the  usual 
method  ;  a  scale  of  equal  parts  being  cut  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  beam,  and  the  body  to  be  weighed 
placed  in  a  notch  for  the  purpose.  For  mineralogy, 
however,  this  will  seldom  be  necessary.  The  bottona 
of  the  notch  A,  at  the  smaller  end,  should  be  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  scale,  its  sides  being  a  little 
saised,  and  the  top  of  the  shorter  arm  should  be  rather 
the  thickest  part  of  it,  to  allow  the  horsehair,  by 
w^hich  the  mineral  is  suspended,  to  swing  clear. 

Balance  of  torsion,  is  a  denomination  given  to  an  inge- 
nious instrument  constructed  by  Coulomb,  on  a  principle 
first  advanced  by  Michell,  being  intended  to  estimate 
▼ery  small  forces,  particularly  of  the  attracting  and  re- 
pelling kind,  as  in  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  The  for- 
mer able  philosopher,  after  having  examined  with  great 
accuracy  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  torsion 
•of  metallic  threads,  found  that  they  mi^t  be  turned 
to  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  we  are  about  to  describe.    Its  essential 


parts  consist  of  a  metallic  Vertical  thfead^  the  upper 
eiMl  of  which  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point ;  its  lower 
end  carrying  a  small  weight,  and  a  little  above  it,  a 
light  horizontal  needle  of  any  matter.  When  we  wish 
to  appreciate  very  small  forces,  they  are  made  to  act 
on' the  extremity  of  this  needle,  and  their  intensity  is 
estimated  by  the  angle  of  deviation  which  they  cause 
in  it,  from  its  natural  situation  of  repose.  So  that  the 
forces  are  balanced  by  Che  torsion  of  the  wire,  and 
hence  the  denomination. 

In  order  that  the  motion  of  the  air  may  not  disturb 
the  action  of  the  needle;  the  latter  is  inclosed  in  a  glass 
cylinder,  the  thread  being  in  like  manner  protected  by 
a  smaller  hollow  cylinder  fixed  into  the  brass  cover  of 
the  former.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  cylinder 
is  placed  a  divided  dial-plate,  which  turns  with  little 
friction  about  the  cylinder.  The  lever  which  carries 
the  thread  that  suspends  the  horizontal  needle,  tra- 
verses this  dial,  and  serves  as  an  indicator,  when  it  is 
requisite  to  have  the  torsion  equal  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees.  And,  finally,  a  circular  division  applied 
borixootally  about  the  glass  cylinder,  opposite  to  the 
needle,  is  that  by  which  the  deviation  of  the  latter  is 
measured  when  it  is  under  the  action  of  any  exciting 
power.    See  fig.  10. 

We  may  give  lo  the  thread  and  to  the  needle  any 
lengths  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  object  we  have 
jui  view.  If  it  be  proposed  to  estimate  very  small 
forces,  the  wire  should  be  long  and  very  fine,  for  the 
force  of  torsion  varies  inversely  as  the  length,  and 
directly  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the  diameter  of  the 
wire.  The  long  threads  have  also  another  decided 
advantage  over  shorter  ones,  because  they  will  admit 
of  being  twisted  a  greater  number  of  degrees  without 
their  elasticity  being  materially  affected.  Coulomb 
made  various  applications  of  this  instrument  in  his 
experiments  on  magnetism,  he.  and  by  it  also  Cavea*» 
dish  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  ;  esti^- 
mating  by  it  the  action  of  two  leaden  balls  of  known 
dimensions  and  specific  gravity ;  and  comparing  thb 
effect  with  that  of  terrestrial  gravity.  See  Phil.  Trans. 
anno  1798.  This  was  indeed  the  original  idea  of  such 
an  application,  and  is,  as  we  have  observed,  (in  the 
commencement  of  the  article,)  due  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  a  young  and  accomplished 
philosopher,  who  was  carried  off  in  early  life  from 
the  scientific  labours  he  had  so  successfully  begun. 

Balance  of  a  watch.    See  our  treatise  on  Horolooy. 

Balance  Fisb,  in  Zoology,  a  vulgar  name  of  the 
Squaltu  Zygrnna,  or  hammer-headed  shark.  See  Squalus. 


ba- 
lance: 

BALA- 
NUS. 


BALANUS,  in  Zoologg,  a  genus  of  the  class  Oim- 
peda,  order  Sesniia,  Generic  character.  Body  sessile, 
inclosed  in  an  operculated  shell ;  arms  numerous,  in 
two  rows,  unequal,  articulated,  ciliated,  each  com- 
posed of  two  cirri  placed  on  a  peduncle,  and  capable 
of  being  exderted  beyond  the  operculum  ;  mouth  not 
prominent,  having  four  toothed  transvei^e  jaws,  be- 
sides four  hairy  palpiform  appendages.  Shell  sessile, 
fixed,  univalve,  conical,  truncated  at  the  apex,  closed 
at  the  base  with  an  adherent  testaceous  lamella.  Aper- 
ture somewhat  triani^lar  or  elliptical :  operculum 
internal,  composed  of  four  valves,  which  are  moveable^ 
and  ias«»led  near  the  internal  base  of  the  shelL 


This  genus  comprehends  several  of  the  species 
placed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  genus  Lepas,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  additional  ones  since  discovered,  form  the 
class  Grripeda,  fCvrrhipedes  of  Leach.)  They*  are 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  conds,  shells,  &c.  and  are 
frequently  brought  at  the  bottoms  of  ships  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  in  which  situation  many 
very  interesting  species  have  been  discovered. 

The  shell  of  the  Balani  is  immoveable  in  all  its 
parts  ;  it  forms  a  cone,  generally  more  or  less  short 
and  truncated,  fixed,  without  any  intermediate  pedun- 
cle, on  marine  bodies.  It  appears  to  be  univalve,  but 
is  in  fact  composed  of  six  different  portions,  exclusive 
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BALANUS  of  the  base,  i^hich  are  united  hj  a  very  exact  sutur^ 
rr       and  are  as  it  were  soldered  inseparably  together  in  old 

BALCONY  gheiig^  especially  in  some  of  the  larger  species.  The 
animal  woul(i  be  exposed  to  numerous  injuries,  were 
it  not  for  the  operculum,  which  consists  of  four  move- 
able pieces,  allowing  the  animal  to  protrude  its  cirri  at 
pleasuVe.  The  general  form  of  the  operculum  is  a 
short  cone.  I'he  manner  in  which  the  fialani  increase 
their  shells  is  not  understood.  Probably  they  have  the 
power  of  separating  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  after  the  new  testaceous  matter  is  added,  of  re- 
uniting them.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  of  which 
several  are  natives  of  our  coast.  Lamarck  enumerates 
nearly  thirty,  and  there  are  probably  many  more  un- 
discovered, as  well  as  others  not  yet  properly  dis* 
tinguished.  Vide  Lamarck,  ^nim,  sans  Vert,  vol.  v. 
p.  387 :  also  article  Cirri p£Da,  in  Zoology, 

BALATON,  a  lake  in  Hungary,  the  largest  in 
the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Flatten  See,  and  is  situated  between  the  46th  and 
47  th  degrees  of  latitude,  about  half  way  between  the 
Danube  and  the  western  confines  of  the  country.  It 
stretches  about  45  miles  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  its  breadth  varies  from  four  to  nine  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  its  shores  are  flat,  though  in  some 
parts,  particularly  about  Tihany,  on  the  north-west, 
they  are  precipitous.  The  waters  in  general  are  shal- 
low, the  deepest  places  not  exceeding  twelve  fathoms. 
It  abounds  with  several  kinds  of  fish,  among  which 
are  the  Perca  Imcwperca,  or  fogas,  which  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  The  small  depth  of  its  waters  near 
the  greater  part  of  its  shores,  renders  it  less  advan- 
tageous for  the  purposes  of  commerce  than  many  lakes 
of  less  extent  in  other  countries. 

BALCASH  TENGIS,  or  Palkati,  a  lake  in  the 
country  of  the  Kalmucks,  140  miles  in  length  and  half 
that  breadth.  After  the  seas  of  Atal  and  Baikal^  it  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Asia. 

BALCONY,  Fr.  balcon;  from  the  Italian  bakone, 
ft-om  the  Latin  palcus,  pako,  palconis,  palcone,  Balcone, 
Menage.  Duchat  and  Skinner  agree,  from  the  Ger. 
balck,  a  beam.  Vox  (balco)  a  Francis  reliciOt  says 
-Wachter ;  and  from  it,  he  and  Ihre  think  the  Italian 
balco  is  taken.  Opus  tabulatum  extrafenestram,  trabibus 
e  muro  progredieniibus  suffulium, 

Tliis  fnir,  and  animated  nigrht, 
In  sables  drcst ;  whose  curls  of  light 
Are  with  a  shade  of  cypress  reil'd  ; 
Not  from  the  Stygian  deeps  ezhal'd, 
But  from  heav'n's  bright  btUeony  came ; 
Not  dropping  dew,  but  shedding  flame. 

Sherburne,     The  Night, 

And  who  shall  sUence  all  tbe  airs  and  madrigals  that  whisper 

softness  in  chambers?  The  windows  also,  and  the  balconies  mnst 

be  thought  on ;   there  are  slirewd  books,  with  dangerous  trontis- 

pieces,  set  for  sale  \  who  shall  prohibit  them,  shall  twenty  licenseni  ? 

Milton,    A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  l/nlicens'd  Printing, 

As  clerer  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling^ 
Rode  stately  through  Holboum  to  die  in  his  calling ; 

•  •'••  •  •  • 

The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  baUoniet  ran, 
And  said,  "  Lack-a-day,  he's  a  proper  young  man.' 

Swift,    Tom  Clinch, 

Now  morning,  rob'd  in  safron-colour'd  gown. 
Her  head  with  pink  and  pea-green  ribbands  dress'd. 

Climbs  the  celestial  staircase,  and  looks  down 
From  oat  the  gilt  balcony  of  the  east. 

Jenyns,    An  Ode, 


Spdn.  Yesterday  the  new  king  shewed  himself  to  Us  saljeels,  BALCO 
and  after  having  stayed  half  an  hour  in  his  balcony,  retired  to  the  — 
royal  apartment.  Goldsmith.    Citixen  of  the  World. 

BALD,  ^  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  the , 
Ba^ldly,  f  Fr.  pelk,  part,  verb,  peUr  ,•  i.  e.  to  dc- 
•  Ba^ldness,  rpilate  or  deprive  of  hair,  llie  ancient 
Ba'ldpats.  )  manner  of  writing  the  word  gives 
some  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  to  ball,  to  reduce  to  the 
roundness  and  smoothness  of  a  baU,  by  clearing  away 
the  hair ;  and  then  applied  to  that  which  is 

Naked,  bare,  stripped,  or  deprived  of  hair,  or  other 
covering  3  of  ornament,  of  value. 

Suy>e  ^ycke  man  he  was,  &  of  grete  8treog>e, 

Gret  womede  &  ballede,  JL  Gloucester,  p.  377. 

His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 

Chaucer.    Prologue',  r,  199. 
But  ech  wommaa  preiynge  or  profeciynge  whanne  hir  head  ui 
not  hitid  defouUth  hir  heed ;  for  n  is  oon  as  if  sche  were  ballid, 

Wiclif,    1  Corynth,  chap.  ii. 
How  many  hundred  thousaudes  are  there,  irhich  when  they  bane 
sinned,  knowledge  their  sinnes :  yet  trust  in  a  balde  ceremony. 
Tyndalts  Worhei,  fol.  95.  c.  i. 
And  at  the  lame  tyme  shal  the  Lorde  of  Hostes  call  men  to  irepinge^ 
monminge,  to  Baldnes,  putting  on  of  sack  doth. 

Bible.  Ibbl,     Esaye,  chtL.p.  xxiL 
And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord  Ood  of  hosts  call  to  weeping,  and 
to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth. 

Bible.    Modern  Version, 
For  fhey  who  suppose  that  Hades,  that  is  to  say,  Pluto,  is  sayd  to 
be  the  body,  and  as  it  were  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  seemed 
to  be  foolish  and  drunken  all  the  while  she  is  within  it,  me  thinks 
they  do  allegorise  but  very  baldly. 

Hollanifs  Plutarch,  ful.  1057. 
Bion  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked 
if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief.       Taylor,  Sermon  xrii.  p.  166. 

He  [Caligula]  without  once  looking  upon  die  title  and  cause  of 
their  imprisonment,  standing  only  withm  a  gall«rie,cOmauDded  al  in 
the  mids,  a  caloo  ad  calvU,  from  one  bald'pate  to  another  to  be  led 
forth  to  execution.  Holland.    Suetonius,  foU  185. 

Then  with  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 
Dismiss  your  veteran  souldier  off  the  stage ; 
Crown  his  last  exit  with  distinguish'd  praise. 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  the  bays. 

Broome,     The  conclusion  of  an  Epilogue, 
It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popt  my  bsUd  head  in  Mrs* 
Frizzle's  face.      Goldsmith.   She  stoops  to  Conquer,  act  i.  sc  1 . 

Baldness,  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Medical  wri- 
ters call  it  idso  alopecia  (aXiu^n/f  a  fox,  which  animal 
is  said  to  be  subject  to  this  disease,)  athrix  (a  priva- 
tive Opl^  hair,)  depilis  {de  privative,  pUus  hair,)  pka- 
lacrotis  (0aXair/>ov  bald.)  When  it  occurs  particularly 
in  the  sinciput,  it  is  named  calvities.  When  the  bald 
part  is  smooth  and  winding,  like  the  track  of  a  ser- 
pen t«  it  is  called  ophiasis  (o0<9  a  serpent  -,)  but  the 
general  name  of  the  bald  spot  is  area,  and  the  hair  is 
said  to  fall  off  areatkm. 

Baldness  is  said  to  be  caused  by  excessive  venery  ; 
it  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  old  age,  and  fre- 
quently results  from  violent  fevers.  Eunuchs  and 
women  are  almost  always  free  from  it,  and  Aristotle 
says  that  it  never  can  precede  the  age  of  pUberty.  The 
{Egyptians,  if  we  believe  Herodotus,  (iii.  12.)  seldom 
went  bald,  and  the  reason  which  he  assigns  is,  that 
they  shaved  their  heads  from  childhood,  and  thus 
haniened  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
a  man  with  his  head  shorn  could  ever  become  bald. 
In  most  cases  it  is  without  remedy,  in  its  incipient 
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i;ald-   st«g««  nutritives  may  be  applied  wiith  advantage  to 

.NGSS.    the  roots  in  which  the  disease  is  situated  -,  or  the  head 

-      may  be  shaved,  and  washed  with  lie,  in  which  ahroto- 

^^^   ftvm  (southernwood)  and  other  warm  stimulants  have 

W*^  been  in  fusion. 

Bald  calms  was  a  term  of  reproach  among  the 
Romans.  When  Juvenal  seeks  the  bitterest  possible 
designation,  for  Domitian,  he  calls  him  calmu  Nero. 

BAI.D  Buzzard,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  Ray  and 
Willonghby  to  the  Fako  Haliatus  or  Osprey,  See 
Falco. 

Bald  Patk,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Ray  to 
the  Columba  Leucocephala,    See  Columba. 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaquin,  It.  Baldackino,  in 
Ardutecture,  a  canopy  supported  by  columns.  It  ge- 
nerally serves  as  a  covering  for  the  altar.  Baldachin, 
corruptly  baudekin,  a  rich  figured  cloth  of  silk  and 
gold,  brought  from  Baldacio,  Babylon. 

hALDERD ASH,  potu9  viixtus,  according  to  Skinner, 
who  believes  it  to  be  (^impounded  of  battler,  bolder, 
and  dash ;  q.  d.  potiu  temere  mixtus.  Dr.  Jamieson  sug- 
gests that  it  is  allied  to  the  Islandic  baUdur,  susurro* 
mm  blateratio,  vel  stultorum  balbuties, 

It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 

My  Magfna  Charta,  cor  letlficat, 

To  drix&  such  balderdash,  or  bonoy  clabber ! 

Ben  JotuoH,     The  New  Inn. 

I  heard  him  charge  this  pabtication  with  ribaldry,  scurrility, 
blUiogsgate,  and  balderdash,  Horne's  Trial,  p.  25.  i. 

BALDRICK,  see  Baudrick. 

BALE,  n.         ^      Balwjan,     Goth,     torquere,     Ni 

Ba'^lbpul,  fbalwjais  mis,  Mark  y,  7'   Luke  viii. 

B4'lefi7LNES8.J  28,  Ne  torqueas  me.  In  balweinim, 
is  Utrmentis.  Luke  xvi.  23.  Vid.  Junius  Gloss.  Goth, 
Bak,  (Junius  in  Etym.)  in  Chaucer,  is  mischief,  dan- 
ger, destruction.     . 

Bafe  is  torture,  writhing,  wretchedness,  misery  5  that 
which  causes  mischief,  calamity,  ruin,  destruction. 

ft  I  salle  telle  ^at  tale,  or  I  ferrer  go. 

How  fidsnes  brewes  bale  with  him,  and  many  mo. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  55, 
And  ther  a  point ;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  every  good  roau  bote  of  hb  bale. 

Chancer.     The  Chamnes  Yetnannes  Tale,  T«  16949. 

Betere  ys  ^t  bote,  bale  adoun  brynge 

Than  bale  be  bete,  and  bote  nevere  ^  betere. 

Peirs  Plouhman,  p.  $8. 

Thon  slialt  be  brent  in  bale/ull  fir« 
And  all  thy  sect  I  shall  distrie. 

Chaucer.     The  Plowman's  Tale,  fol.  96. 

Fortune  bath  cucr  be  muable. 
And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable. 
For  nowe  it  hieth,  now  it  lowetb, 
Nowe  Btont  upright,  nowe  ouerthroweth, 
Nowe  fall  of  blisse,  and  nowe  of  bale, 

Gower.     Con/.  Am.  book  >tI». 
Amid  my  bale  I  bath  in  blisse, 

I  swim  in  beauen,  I  sinke  in  hell : 
I  find  amends  for  eucry  misse. 
And  yet  my  moane  no  tongue  can  tell. 

Gascoigne.    Flowers, 
And  eke  the  baUfull  blowe 

so  grieuous  tltat  was  thought, 
FaU  quickly  cnrde  by  surgions  sleight 
if  he  were  quickly  sought. 

Turbervile.    Epitaphs,  t(C. 
Bat  make  yon  ready  your  stiffiB  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome,  and  her  rats,  are  at  the  point  of  battell. 
The  one  side  must  haue  baile. 

Shahspeare,     Coriolanus,  fol.  2.  c  ii. 


Ere  long  they  came  near  to  a  balefnl  bower. 
Much  iSe  the  mouth  of  that  infernal  cave, 
Tliat  gaping  stood  all  comers  to  devour. 
Dork,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  ctave. 

Giles  Fletcher.     Christ*  s  Triumph  on  EartK       ' 

But  all  those  pleasant  bowres  and  palace  braue, 
Gnyon  broke  downe,  with  rigour  pattilesse ; 
Ne  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might  saue 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulnesse. 
But  that  their  blisse  he  tum'd  to  balefulneue, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  xii. 

Here  gales  of  sighs,  instead  of  breezes,  blow, 
And  streams  of  tears  for  ever  murmuring  flow  s 
The  moumfal  yew  with  solemn  horrour  waves 
His  baleful  branches,  saddening  even  the  graves. 

Broome,     On  Death, 

BiLLB,Tr.bale:  It,  bulla;  Ger.balle;  Dut.  bale:  Fr. 
emballer;  It.  imballare;  Ger.  eniballer  {merces  pom" 
pingere.  Wachter.)  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from  ball, 
q.  d.  pila,  seu  massa  rotunda  mercium ,-  i.  e.  a  round 
mass,  a  bale,  of  goods. 

When  finished,  these  goods  are  baled  up,  and  consigned  to  a 
factor  abroad,  who  sen£  in  return  two  battles,  three  sieges,  and 

a  shrewd  letter  filled  with  dashes blanks  and 

stars  •  *  •  •  of  great  importance. 

Goldsmith.     Citizen  of  the  World 

The  merchant  tells  us  perhaps  the  price  of  different  commodities^ 
the  methods  of  baling  them  up,  and  the  properest  manner  of  an 
^European  to  preserve  his  health  in  the  country.  id,    lb, 

I  have  got  conveyed  thus  far,  like  a  bale  of  cadaverous  goods, 
consigned  to  Pluto  and  company,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  my  chuse 
most  of  the  route,  upon  a  large  pillow,  which  I  had  the  prevoyanoe 
to  purchase  before  I  set  out.  Sterne.    Letter  97. 

Bale,  a  nautical  word  (says  Skinner.)  To  lade  out 
the  water  rushing  into  the  ship.  From  the  Fr.  bailler. 

Which  continued  with  vs  some  24  houres,  with  such  eztremitie, 
as  it  caried  not  onely  our  sayles  away  being  farled,  but  also  made 
much  water  in  our  shippe,  so  that  wee  had  size  foote  water  in 
holder  and  hauing  freed  our  ship  thereof  with  baling,  the  winde 
shiiled  to  the  noitli  west  ind  became  duUerd. 

Hachluyt,    Voyages,  ifc,  y.  i. 

BALEARES  INSULA,  orBALEARic  Islands,  in  An^ 
dent  Geography,  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  eastward  of  the  coast  of  Spain.  They 
included  the  two  large  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
with  a  few  adjacent  islets,  which  afterwards  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  Etymologists  have  advanced 
different  opinions  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  term 
Baleares :  but  as  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  use  of  the  sling,  which  was  the  only  weapon  they 
carried  to  war,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  from  them  that  of  the  islands,  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  paWiv,  I  throw.  The 
Greeks  frequently  called  these  islands GymnaAiVp,  which 
some  suppose  was  derived  from  the  inhabitants  going 
naked  in  summer;  but  others  from  their  going  to 
battle  armed  only  with  a  sling.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name,  they  were  noted  for  the 
Use  of  this  weapon  from  a  very  remote  period  ;  and  to 
exercise  them  in  it  from  an  early  age,  mothers  were 
accustomed  to  place  their  children's  bread  in  an  elevated 
place,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  knock  it  down 
with  their  slings  before  they  could  obtain  it.  When 
they  went  to  battle,  it  was  customary  for  each  man  to 
carry  three  slings  of  tmequal  length,  to  be  used  as  the 
distance  of  the  enemy,  or  other  (Circumstances  might 
require. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  appear  to  have  been 
either  of  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  origin,  but  to 
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BAL-  have  taken  poasessioii  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of 
nfsiO^  any  existing  historical  record.  They  lived  for  a  long 
_  '  time  in  all  the  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature  ;  in 
'  BALL  which  eaves  in  the  rocksj  or  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
'  served  them  for  habitations.  In  the  warmer  seasons 
of  tiie  year  they  went  nearly  naked  ^  but  at  the  colder 
periods  they  covered  themselves  with  sheep-skins. 
The  soil  was  so  fertile  as  easily  to  supply  them  with 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  The  use  of  money, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  was  prohibited  among 
them.  They  were  in  general'  a  pacific  people,  y^t 
some  of  them  served  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  :  and 
others  having  joined  the  pirates  that  infested  the 
Mediterranean,  Metellus,  the  Roman  consul,  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  invading  their  territory;  but  on 
the  landing  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  inhabitants 
fled,  and  so  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  find,  than  to  defeat  them. 
Metellus,  however,  secured  his  conquest,  and  planted 
two  colonies,  one  at  the  eastern,  and  the  other  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Balearis  Major,  the  present 
Majorca.  These  islands  were  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Tarraamensis,  and  were  called 
Fortunate  by  the  Romans,  from  their  favourable  situa- 
tion, and  the  excellence  of  their  harbours  j  the  chief 
of  which  was  port  Mago,  the  present  port  Mahon. 
Situation,  BALI,  sometimes  called  LUile  Java,  one  of  the 
exteot,  and  islands  in  the  Sumatrian  chain,  separated  from  the 
productions  eastern  extremity  of  Java  by  the  strait  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  about  five  or  six  leagues  wide,  and 
presents  only  an  intricate  navigation.  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles  states  its  length  at  about  eighty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  as  nearly  equal,  and  con- 
siders its  surface  as  containing  6400  square  miles. 
No  enumeration  has  been  made  of  its  population ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  a  comparison  with  what  is  known  of  Java, 
he  thinks  it  may  be  estimated  at  a  little  more  than 
sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile,  whi  ^h  would  give 
about  400,000  for  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous ;  the  highest 
parts  being  in  the  interior,  to  which  there  is  a  gra- 
dual ascent  of  hills  and  vallies.  The  ravines'and  beds 
of  rivers  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  themselves  neces- 
sarily rapid.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are 
thickly  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit  trees, 
while  those  that  are  uncultivated  are,  as  usual,  crowned 
with  deep  forests.  The  soil  and  climate  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  Java^  and  indeed  the  climate 
and  physical  circumstances  of  all  this  part  of  the 
Oriental  archipelago,  are  so  similar,  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction consists  in  the  efiects  produced  by  the  greater 
or  less  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  ci\4- 
lisation  and  industry  among  its'  inhabitants.  In  this 
respect,  there  are  none  of  these  islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Java,  and  perhaps  part  of  Celebes,  that  rival 
Bali.  Its  agriculture  is  in  so  improved  a  state  as  to  sup- 
ply food  for  a  much  greater  population  than  most  of 
them  support.  This  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  maize,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  productions  of  a  mountainous 
and  dry  soil.  The  cultivators  are  described  as  among  the 
most  skilful  and  industrious  in  the  archipelago,  and 
the  women  are  less  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field 
than  among  the  Javanese.  The  rice  yields  from  thirty 
to  forty  fold,  and  the  maize  often  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. Besides  these  articles  which  constitute  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  the  Balinese  grow  cotton 


of  ft  superior  kuid,  whidk  is  cuUivsted  en  the  tagal,     £ALI. 
or  dry  lands,  a  practice  which  is  oontrsry  to  that  of  ^«'^^^ 
their    neighbours  the  Javanese.    Some  dying  drugs 
are  also  produced  aa  artkles  of  comaieroe,  and  aee  m 
considerable  request. 

As  the  Balinese  afford  aapecimen  of  the  greatest  Manoen 
4egne  a£  civiliaatioii  that  luis  been  attained  in  this  *°^  <^- 
archipdago,  and  have  even  attained  a  higher  point  ^°^  °^  ^ 
Sa  the   scale  of  being    than   the  Javanese,  a  brief '^''''*^ 
account  of  them  will  at  once  be  interesting    and 
useful,    as    presenting  a  point    of    comparison    by 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  other  islands. 
The  inhabitants  most  likely  sprang  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  which  peopled  Java  and  the  other  adja- 
cent regions  ;  but  their  language  is  now  peculiar,  and 
though  resembling  both  theMalasfaa  and  the  Javanese, 
neither  of  these  is  intdligible  to  the  majority  of  the 
Balinese.    This  language  is  written  in  the  same  cha^ 
racter  as  that  of  Java,  and  the  Jayan  is  said  to  be  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  some  of  the  pttnces,  but  it  is  considered 
as  a  foreign  acquisition.    The  literature  of  the  island 
has  either  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Java,  or  derived 
from  the  same  source;  and  the  Kaui,  the  learned  and 
dead  language  of  the  islands,  is  well  usidecstood  at  Bali, 
and  is  said  to  contain  all  the  learning  and  religion 
of  the  priesthood.     In  disposition  the  Balinese  are 
represented  as  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  neither  prone 
to  anger  nor  revenge.    They  readily  associate  with 
strangers,  and  are  altogcthei  divested  of  those  bigoted 
prejudices  of  caste,  nation,  and  religion,  with  which 
the  people .  of  continental  Asia  are  so  deeply  imbued. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Balinese,  that  they  are 
the  only  peoj^e  of    this  archipelago  who   possess 
either  courage  or  tractability  sufficient  for  receivings 
the   regular  discipline  of  European  troops.     Their 
use  of  poisoned  arrows,  however,  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, which  still  connects  them  with  the  savages 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  is  not  easily  recon* 
ciled  with  the  other  parts  of  their  character,  or  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  path  of  civilisation. 
Priisuners  of  war  are  either  associated  with  the  con- 
querors, or  sold  for  tiaves,  but  never  put  to  death. 
The  diet  of  the  people  is  not  confined  to  vegetables, 
as'  animal  food  seems  to  be  very  common.     This  con- 
sists principally  of  the  flesh  of  hogs  and  buffaloes ; 
and    ships   touching    at  Bali    are    readily    Supplied 
with  this  sort  of  provisions,  as  hogs  are  generally 
very  numerous.     Nor  is  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
or  opium  unknown,  both  of  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Europeans.    Their  houses  are  built  upon 
the  ground,  as  in  Java,  and  not  raised  upon  posts  like 
those  of  the  Malays,   and  other  inhabitants  on   the 
borders  of  rivers  and  marshy  sea  coasts.    This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  dryness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
The  Balinese  are  generally  clothed  in  cotton  cloths  of 
their  own  manu&cture,  which  are  of  a  better  fabric 
than  those  of  the  Javanese,  though  they  are  not  so 
well  clad  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  islands.    The 
females,  indeed,  go  nearly  naked  till  they  are  manned, 
when   the   bridegroom   wraps  a  teUadang  or  cloth 
round  the  bosom  of  the  bride.  They  also  manufacture 
cotton  cloths  for  exportation,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  society. 
The  women,  as  among  the  Javanese,   are  the  sole 
manufacturers.   The  art  of  printing  their  cottons  does 
not  appear  to  be  known,  as  they  are  either  white  or 
stripped  with  other  colours  in  the  loom.    They  also 
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unmnfiietiire  t»eu-  own  weapons,  even  inrduding  fire- 
^  arms :  and  though  the  locks  of  these  arc  clumsy, 
niveh  taste  is  displayed  in  inlaying  the  barrels.  The 
people  of  this  archipelago  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances  so  similar,  that  where  their  effects  are  not 
eounteracted  by  differing  causes  they  mast  tend  to 
produce  a  striking  unifmnity .  The  Balinesc,  arc  how- 
ever, h«>nourably  distingmshed  from  their  new^hbours 
the  Javanese,  by  fiddity  and  decorum  of  intercourse 
l>etween  the  sexes.  Marriage  is  no4  contracted  till 
the  parties  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  not  only  for 
the  most  *  part  between  persons  of  similar  ages,  but 
in  general  as  an  indissoluble  union  for  life.  Their 
relijgion  is  that  of  Budh,  and  they  are  not  divided 
into  castes,  though  the  priesthood  seems  to  be  here- 
ditary. Their  priests  are  called  Brahmins,  and  live 
in  separate  societies^  generally  in  some  secluded  spot, 
cnong  the  mountains,  and  have  lands  assigned  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  temples  $  but 
these  they  cultivate  wittf  their  own  hands.  Thougii 
ffhe  Balinese  do  not  manifest  any  hostility  towards 
people  of  other  religious  sects,  they  have  steadily  re- 
sisted the  doctrines  of  Mahomedanism,  and  very  few 
converts  liave  ever  been  made  in  the  island.  Such  as 
liave  embnu:ed  the  fidth  of  Islam,  are  treated  IUlc  the 
proscribed  castes  in  India.  Law  and  religion  are 
blended  together,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  east ;  but 
here  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  but  is  executed  by  distinct  magistrates, 
who  expound  the  law  from  written  authorities,  and 
pay  much  attention  to  the  distribution  of  justice, 
which  is  a  decided  proof  that  civilisation  has  Imd  a 
powerful  inftnence  even  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 

Bali  is  under  the  government  of  several  independent 
princes,  who  are  each  absolute  in  his  owndominiotts; 
though  their  despotism  appears  to  be  of  a  much  mikter 
character  than  among  the  native  governments  of  Java. 
The  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil  is  said  to  he 
established, and  the  claimsof  the  prince  to  bg^^ restricted 
to  a  small  proportion  of  the  rice  crop  alone.'  Though 
the  common  people  are  not  burdened  with  forced  or 
feudal  services,  difference  of  rank  is  sufficiently  pal- 
poble,  as  the  language  presents  the  degrading  dis- 
tinction of  one  class  of  words  for  the  privileged  orders, 
amd  another  for  the  people  in  general.  An  obligation 
of  fcudal  service  in  war  is  sti U' maintained ;  but  sla« 
Tery  is  unknown  among  them,  though  they  sometimes 
sell  the  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  to  other  nations. 
Aa  the  Balinese  are  habituated  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  and  but  little  inclined  to  follow 
war  as  a  favourite  occupation,  they  present  none  of 
thift  ferocious  and  hardy  character  exhibited  by  the 
savage  warriors  of  some  of  the  other  islands.  Their 
mode  of  warfare  is  desultory ;  they  never  engage  in  large 
bodies,  but  dispersed  in  small  parties  of  forty  or  fifty 
together.  Bali  is  divided  into  seven  states,  which  are 
frequently  in  either  open  or  secret  hostility  to  each 
other. 

In  countries  where  industry  has  become  at  all  con- 
spicuous, commerce  and  agriculture  go  hand  in  hand, 
each  supplying  a  stimulus  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
other,  and  both  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
advancement  of  society.  Though  the  Balinese  are 
perhaps  more  engaged  in  preparing  the  materials  of 
trade  than  actively  engaged  in  its  transactions ;  yet  it 
has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  island. 
The  cinef  articles  of  export  are  cotton  cloths,  as  well 


as  raw  cotton,  which  is  often  sent  to  Java,  and  which  BALL 
from  its  superior  quality  and  the  facility  with  which  — - 
it  is  raised,  might  in  some  cases  constitute  a  valuable  BALiSTES 
article  of  trade  to  Europe.  Besides  these,  kcssumbo  ~ 
flowers  and  mangkasla  roots  for  dytn^,  rice,  nut* 
megs,  cloves,  slaves,  and  some  other  articles  are 
all  exported.  The  Chinese  who  reside  on  the  coasts 
are  the  principal  merchants,  especially  as  dealers  in 
slaves.  Rice  is  sent  to  all  the  surrpunding  countries 
as  far  as  Bencoolen  and  the  straits  of  Malacca  -,  and 
of  late  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  the  Moluccas.  The  nutmegs  are  of  the 
long  kind,  and  are  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the 
recesses  of  the  island  in  a  wild  state,  as  they  are  sent 
to  Java  in  great  abundance,  where  they  are  called  the 
Bali  nutmegs,  and  are  to  be  obtained' at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  Gold  is  also  found  in  this  island;  a  mine  of  this 
metal  is  worked  at  a  place  called  Fejen,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  the  quantity  of  its  produce  is  not  known* 
The  imports  of  the  Balinese  are  chiefly  Ii^dian  chintz, 
and  otib^r  piece  goods,  opium,  iron,  and  china  ware. 
Iron  is  in  general  demand  both  in  this  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Oriental  archipelago,  and  few 
articles  appear  to  promise  so  much  advantage,  either 
to  the  importer  or  consumer^  as  none  seems  to  be 
manufactured,  and  so  much  both  of  the  advancement 
and  comfort  of  society  depends  on  its  use.  ^ 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  people  would  have 
been  interesting,  as  developing  the  means  by  which 
they  have  raised  themselves  above  the  other  islanders 
of  the  same  group,  in  most  of  the  arts  of  life^  but  for 
this  the  materials  are  wanting,  unless  any  documents 
thonld  exist  in  the  native  language.  The  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  Budhism  about 
1740  years  ago,  when  the  priests  of  that  sect  were 
expelled  from  India  by  the  superior  influence  of  the 
Brahmins.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  according  toValentyn, 
visited  Bali  in  1597 ;  and  the  Dutch,  who  constantly 
traversed  these  seas,  undoubtedly  often  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Bali,  but  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  acquired  much  inSuence,  or  to  have  formed  any 
establishments  on  the  islan(l.  The  latitude  of  the 
eastern  peak  is  8"  24f  S.  and  its  longitude  115''  24^  £, 

BALISTES,  from  the  Italian  bakstra,  a  crossbow. 
Art.  Lin.  Cuv.  File-fish,  Grew,  Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  family  Selerodermes,  order 
PUctognathes,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Eight  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  body 
compressed ;  skin  scaly  or  granular  3  first  dorsal  fin. 
8]Hned;  second  soft  and  opposite  the  anal;  no  true 
ventral  fins,  but  the  pelvis  attached  to  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder,  and  sometmies  having  projecting  processes. 

The  B,  Caprucus  is  the  only  one  of  this  genus  found 
in  Europe,  the  others  are  all  natives  of  the  Indian  and 
American  seas.  The  Batistes  are  remarkable  for  the 
first  dorsal  fid  which  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
spines  connected  together  on  a  single  bone  attached 
to  the  skull.  The  generic  title  is  derived  from  the 
trivial  name  of  the  JB.  Capmeus,  Peace  Balestra,  so  called 
by  the  ltali<ms,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
trigger  of  a  crossbow,  for  says  Salvian,  it  has  three 
spines  capable  of  voluntary  erection  and  depression, 
and  although  you  press  the  foremost  and  greatest 
never  so  hard,  it  will  not  stir,  but  if  you  depress  the 
last  and  least  of  all  never  so  softly,  the  other  two  im- 
mediately fhll  down  with  it.  Artedi  applied  the  name 
BaUsies  to  this  genus,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
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BALISTES  of  the  spine  of  the  B.  Monoceros  to  the  ancient  hatter- 
ing  ram.  The  English  name  file-fish  was  given  to  it 
hy.Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Museum  Regalia  Societatis,  "  from 
the  likeness  which  the  foremost  hone  upon  his  back 
hath  to  a  file."  They  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours  -,  and  their  fleshy  seldom  much  esteemed, 
is  considered  poisonous  at  particular  seasons. 

For  a  farther  account  of  their  anatomical  structure 
and  classification,  see  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology. 

They  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  sub- 
genera. 

a.  The  Balistes  Proper,  having  the  body  covered  with 
distinct  rhomboidal  scales,  not  overlapping,  but  giving 
the  appearance  of  divisions  in  the  skin;  the  first 
dorsal  fin  has  three  spines,  of  which  the  first  is  very 
large  and  strong  :  some  of  them  have  the  tail  armed 
with  several  rows  of  spines,  or  tubercles,  whilst  others 
have  not. 

/3.  The  Monacanthes  are  covered  with  very  small 
rough  scales,  and  have  but  one  large  and  notched 
spine  as  the  first  dorsal  fin  :  some  have  the  pelvis 
very  moveable,  and  attached  to  the  belly,  by  a  kind  of 
dewlap  or  loose  skin  -,  others  have  the  sides  of  the 
tail  irregularly  notched. 

7.  The  Abiteres  have  the  skin  granular ;  a  single 
dorsal  spine ;  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  completely 
enveloped  in  the  skin,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name. 

h.  The  TriacantheiYoLve  the  skin  covered  with  small 
notched  scales  ^  after  the  large  spine,  there  are  three 
or  more  smaller  spines  on  the  first  dorsal  fin :  they 
have  a  kind  of  ventral  fins  attached  by  a  large  spiny 
ray  to  the  pelvis,  w^hich  does  not  appear  externally. 

The  following  are  the  species : — 

Balistes  Proper, 

B.  Capriscus,  Lin.  Cuv.  j  Pesce  Bakstra  of  the  Ita- 
lians ;  Mediterranean  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Forcipatus, 
Lin.  Cuv.  J  Guaperva  cauddforcipatd,  Wil lough,  j  For' 
cipated  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Vetula,  Lin.  Cuv.;  Old 
Wife,  Brown's  Jamaica  j  Ancient  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Punctatus,  Gmel.  Cuv. ;  Speckled  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Fuscus,  Schneid.  Cuv. ;  White-sided  File-fish,  Shaw. 
Those  having  the  tail  armed  with  spines,  are  with  two 
rows,  B.  Lineaius,  Schneid.  With  three  rows,  B.  Cine- 
reus,  Lac^p.  Cuv,  j  Cinereous  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  jicu- 
leatus,  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Aculeated  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Verru- 
cosus,  Lin.  Cuv.  -,  War  ted  File  fish,  Shaw.  With  four 
rows,  B.  Fasciatus,  Lac^p. ;  Fasciated  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Conspicillum,  and  B,  Viridescens,  Schneid.  With  six 
or  more  rows,  JB.  Armatus,  Lac^p.  5  B.  Ringens,  Lin. 
Cuv.  J  Black  File-fish,  Shaw.  B,  Bursa,  Schneid.  ; 
Sonnerats  File-fish,  Shaw.  With  small  tubercles, 
B,  Capistratus,  Lac^p. ;  Bridled  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Monacanthes. 

B,  Chinensis,  Bloch  ;  Chinese  File-fish,  Shaw  :  this 
has  the  pelvis  attached  to  the  belly  by  loose  skin. 
B.  Tomentosus,  Lin.  Cuv.;  Downy  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Hispidus,  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Hispid  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Pa- 
pillosus,  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Papillose  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Aluteres, 

B,  Monoceros,  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Unicom  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Ltevis,  Lin.  Cuv. ;  Smooth  File  fish,  Shaw.  B. 
Kleinii,  Gmel. ;  Kleinian  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Triacanthes, 

B.  Biaculeatus,  Gmel. ;  Two-spined  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Grew's  Museum  Regalis  Societatis  :   Linnsei  Systema 
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Natura,  et  a  curd  Gmelin;    Cuvier,    Regne  Animal }  BKL1ST\ 
ShaWs*s  General  Zoology. 

BALIZE,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  descends  ^ 
from  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  into  the  ' 
bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  latitude. 
It  is  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  Engr'sh  have 
their  principal  establishments  for  cutting  mahogany ; 
and  some  of  the  wood-cutters  ascend  as  high  as  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  To  this  distance  it  contains 
sufficient  water  for  floating  the  logs  to  the  shore  ;  but 
the  upper  part  has  been  little  explored.  The  treaty 
of  1783  gives  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  between  the  Balize  and  the  Rio  HondOj  which 
falls  into  Hanover  bay. 

Balize,  a  seaport  of  Yucatan,  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  above  river,  and  is  the  principal  settlement  which 
the  English  have  on  this  shore.  Convenience  has  obvi- 
ously been  the  chief  inducement  to  the  selection  of 
this  spot  as  the  site  of  a  town,  for  the  situation  is 
low,  the  port  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  back  gpround 
occupied  by  an  immense  swamp,  which  becomes  a 
complete  lake  during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  pestilential  exhalations  at  other  times.  The 
lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  fresh  and 
lively  foliage  of  the  tamarind,  and  intermixed  with  the 
houses  of  the  town,  give  it  a  more  agreeable  appear* 
ance  than  it  would  otherwise  possess.  The  number  of 
houses  is  between  two  and  three  hundred,  all  built  of 
wood,  and  raised  upon  posts  a  few  feet  from  .the 
ground.  The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  piazzas 
necessary  appendages.  Most  of  the  houses  are  now 
covered  with  shingles,  instead  of  the  palmetto  leaves 
which  were  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose.  This 
gives  an  air  of  neatness  to  the  town  which  it  did  not 
previously  possess.  The  English  factories  a  few  years 
ago  contained  about  200  whites,  nearly  as  many 
people  of  colour,  and  900  slaves.  The  annus! 
exports  to  Europe  were  then  estimated  at  800,000 
cubic  feet  pf  mahogany  ;  10,000  lbs.  of  tortoise-shell  i 
and  200,000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  besides  great  quanti- 
ties of  log-wood.  The  latitude  of  Balize  is  about 
14°  50"  north,  and  its  longitude  91°  15'  west. 
-  BALK,  1  Sax.  bale,  balka.  Porca,  i.  c.  terra  par- 
.  Ba'lk*d.  /  recta.  (Varro.)  Land,  says  Junius,  heaped 
up  between  two  furrows,  and  extended  (porrecta)  in 
length.  Perhaps,  he  adds,  balk,  a  behro,  because  it 
is  extended  like  a  long  and  straight  beam. 


Dykers  and  dclrers  digged  up  ]»c  batkes, 

Piert  Plouhman,  p. 


134. 


But  10  well  halt  no  man  tlie  plougli, 
That  he  balkfih  other  while, 
Ne  BO  well  can  n>  man  affile 
His  tonge,  that  somtyme  in  iape 
Hym  maic  some  light  wordc  ourescape. 

Gower.    Con/,  Am,  book  iii. 

Or  gif  that  1  of  my  huntyng  and  pray 
Ekit  thyue  honour  ony  manere  of  way ; 
Or  at  t>iy  standart,  knoppit  post  of  tre, 
Thy  haly  terapillis  rufe,  or  balkU  hie, 
Gif  eucr  I  hang  or  fixit  ony  thing. 

Douglas,    Eneadoi,  book  ix.  fol.  290. 

No  gryping  land-lord  hath  inc1os*d  thy  walkes. 
Nor  toyling  plowman  forrowM  them  in  balka. 

Hm.  Browne,     Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  il. 

This  third  the  merry  Diazome  we  call, 
A  border-city  these  two  coasts  removing  : 

Which  like  a  blzlk  with  his  cross-builded  wall. 
Disparts  the  terms  of  anger,  and  of  loving. 

P.  Fletcher.    The  Purple  Island,  caaio  ir. 
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ALK.        P«r  hs  i^orkUi,  tad  VreakeUi  fiarth  in  hU  ?enc8»  diat  li«  hath 
_-,  ^  tsken  away  all  bawkei  and  maiks  that  aeperated  menV  landa 
^         throngli  tbe  eonntrey  of  At^ca :   and  that  now  h«  had  act  at 
libotT,  tiiat  which  befinre  wai  in  bondage. 

JVorlA.    Phrtwrek,  IbL  73. 

Rojt.  Of  uncertain  origin,  says  Ihre.  Bakk, 
Dutch  J  haVte,  Ger.;  6a«r,  Swed.  Why  not  from 
weX&cav,  to  hew,  to  strike  with  an  axe  ?  since  a  beam 
is  hewn  wood.  Wachter.    But  sec  Balk,  the  verb. 

His  owen  hond  than  made  ladders  three. 
To  dimben  by  thenmges  and  the  itaUcea 
Unto  the  tubbei  houfing  in  the  hM^s. 

Chaucer.    The  Millers  TtOe,  r.  3(»27. 

He  can  wel  in  min  eye  leen  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balh. 

Id.    The  Retfee  Prologue,  ▼.  391B. 

Balk,  t^.  Skinner  thinks  that  IdUc,  a  beam>  b  ftom 
the  ItaUan  oajtoare,  (from  oarcare)  to  pass  over,  to 
omit.  Varcare,  -^according  to  Menage,  is  from  the 
Lat.  varicare,  to  pass  over,  to  dimb  over.  (Varro.) 
Vid.  Vossius  in  v.  varui. 

To  balk,  will  be,  to  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  neglect^ 
and  thus  to  disappoint,  to  defeat  the  expectation. 

For  she  had  taught  him  by  her  silent  talk 
Td  tread  tlie  safe,  and  dang'roils  ways  to  balh  ; 
And  brooght  his  God  with  him,  him  with  his  God  to  walk. 
P.  Fletcher,    2*he  Purple  Island,  book  iz. 

I  know  not,  wether  the  spleen,  or  the  gal  of  Ahab  be  more 
affected.    Whether  more  6f  anger,  or  griefe,  I  cannot  Bay ;  but 
sick  he  is,  and  keeps  his  bed,  and  balhe  bis  meat,  as  if  he  should 
die  of  no  other  deaUi,  then  the  salada  that  he  would  hare  had. 
UalL    Com.  Ahab  and  Naboth. 

Who  so  coold  dte  a  tragedie 

Was  foremost  in  his  creede. 
For,  balking  pleasaunt  company, 

Gha  sorrows  did  he  feede. 

Wamer.    Albion's  England,  book  L 

The  ovtward  manna  fell  not  at  all  on  the  Sabbath :  the  spiritual 
Banns,  though  it  balhe  no  day,  vet  it  falls  double  on  God^s  day : 
sad  if  we  gather  it  not  then,  we  &mish. 

Hall.    Cont.  of  Quails  ondAfatma.  ' 

Balhe  lodgicke  with  acquaintance  that  you  bane. 
And  practise  rhetorickc  in  your  common  talke. 

Shahgpeare.    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  210.  c.  ii* 

And  therein  tlionsand  payres  of  lorers  walkt, 
Praysing  their  god,  and  yielding  him  great  thanks, 
Ne  ener  ought  but  of  their  true  lo^es  talkt, 
Ne  euer  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balht. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  V.  C.  Z. 

Quoth  she,  I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers ; 
And  though  I  prais'd  your  Yslour,  yet 
I  did  not  mean  to  baulh  your  wit. 

Butler.    Hudibrat,  paxiH  caoktou 

nea  those  who  foUow'd  reason's  dictates  right ; 
LiT'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light ; 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  fiice ; 
While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  place. 
Nor  does  it  baulh  my  charity,  to  find 
The  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind. 

Dryden.    Beligh  Laid. 

By  the  inward  orer-powering  influences  of  his  Spirit,  a  man's 
desires  shall  become  cold  and  dead  to  those  things,  which  before 
me  10  extremely  apt  to  captirate  and  command  them ;  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  baulh  to  the  tempter,  nor  a  more 
cfl^ctosl  defeat  to  aU  his  tempUtions. 

South.    On  Temptaiion.  Sermon  v. 

An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a  whole  summer  in  ezpec- 
tstion  of  a  battel,  and  perhaps  is  balhed  at  last,  may  here  meet 
^th  half  a  dosen  in  a  day.  Spectator,  No.  452. 
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He  in  whatever  path  he  goes. 
Still  looks  right  on  before  his  nose ; 
And  holds  it  little  less  than  treason. 
To  baulh  his  stomach  or  his  reason.  ^ 

Mallet.  Cupid  and  Hymen.    ^ 

BALKH,  a  province  of  Turkist&n,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Amti,  (Oxus)  -,  on  the  east  by  Badak- 
sh&n}  on  the  soath  by  the  Hindd-cush,  (Paropa* 
misus) ',  and  on  the  west  by  the  deserts  of  Khwdrezm, 
(Chorasmia)  j  the  Bactria  of  the  ancients.  Its  extent^ 
may  be  estimated  at  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  110  from  north  to  south.  This  country  lies 
upon  the  rapid  declivities  of  the  Persian  and  Indian 
mountains  ;  and  its  southern  and  eastern  districts  are 
consequently  cooler,  and  have  a  greater  variety  of 
level  than  the  northern  and  western  divisions.  The 
vallies  among  the  hills  and  the  -level  country  towards 
the  Amti,  are  well  watered  and  fertile ;  but  as  the 
country  approaches  the  sands  of  Khw&rezm,  it  gra- 
dually becomes  less  productive.  The  rivers  fro^i  the 
Hindd-cush,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elphinstone,  flow 
in  a  direction  almost  due  north,  into  the  Amti :  the 
Koksha,  or  Badakhsh&n,  is  the  easternmost  5  next 
comes  the  Ak-ser&'  -,  and  the  last  and  most  westerly, 
the  Rehds,  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches 
Balkh.  lliis  territory  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Malmench,  Andckhiid,  Shilbdrkdn,  or  Shibbergh&n, 
Balkh  Proper,  Kulum,  Hazeret  Im^,  Kundus  Khost, 
Inderdb,  and  T&lik&n.  The  three  first  border  on  the 
deserts,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  wandering 
hordes  of  Uzbegs  and  Turcomans.  The  city  of  Balkh, 
in  lat.  36**  45'  N.  long.  65«>  SO'  E.  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins  ;  but  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated, 'watered  by  eighteen  canals  supplied  from 
a  reservoir  in  the  Hind^-cush,  and  maintaining  360 
villages.  Kulum  and  Hazeret  Imkax  are  naked  and 
barren;  the  former  mountainous,  the  latter  flat  and 
sandy.  The  remaining  districts,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hindti-cush,  are  productive  and  well  peopled. 
The  population  of  the  whole  province  amounts  proba- 
bly to  a  million.  The  boundaries  and  extent  of  this 
country  hfLve  varied  with  its  ever-varying  fortunes, 
and  some  of  the  districts  here  assigned  to  it,  are  given 
to  Tokh&ristkn  and  Ghatir ;  while  Balkh  itself  is  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  Khor&sdn,  by  most  Asiatic  writers. 
It  was  built  by  Eaytimaras,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Caianian  dynasty. 
It  was  esCeemed  the  chief  Massulman  city  in  the  north,, 
and  therefore  called  Kubbatul  isl&m,  (the  holy  shrine 
of  Islamism,)  having  been  converted  in  the  khalifate 
of  Othman..  Jengiz  Kh&n  took  it  in  1221,  and  the 
last  of  his  family  was  driven  out  of  it  by  Tamerlane  in: 
1369.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Talmtir  were  expelled  by  the 
Uzbegs,  who  have  ever  since  maintained  a  precarious 
dominion  over  these  provinces.  Kilij  All  Bey,  the 
reigning  prince  of  Balkh,  when  Mr.  Elphinstone 
visited  Afghdnistdn,  carefully  paid  every  outward  mark 
of  respect  to  the  kins  of  Cdbul,  whose  paramount^ 
authority  he  acknowkdged,  though,  in  every  other 
respect,  he  was  an  independent  sovereign.  (D*Herfoelot 
BibUothique  Orientale;  Elphhistone  Cabul,  p.  452 — 475; 
Hist  G4n^dlogique  des  Tatares,  i.  284 ;  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  Vie  de  T\mur  Bee,  i.  193  5  JehtoNumk,  p.  274. 
309—315.5  Matie  Researches,  M,  471,  8vo.;  Otter, 
Voyages. 
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ball;  ball.  Ger.  and  Dutch>  Mien;  where,  vertere, 
rotare,  to  roll^  turn^  round ;  bol,  rotundus,  any  thing 
rounds  or  roundly ;  as  a  cricket  ballj  a  billiard  ball^ 
the  eye-ball»  the  ball  of  the  earth. 

.  And  with  these  wordea  I  brast^nt  to  we^,  that  eneiy  teare  of 
mine  eyen  for  grcatnesse  seemed  tbey  boren  oat  tbe  to/  of  my 
alglit,  and  that  all  the  water  hadde  ben  out  nnme. 

For  where  as  God  hath  shewed  Tuto  ▼>  corbdno  tokes  of  Us 
godhed,  in  the-  heauenly  iaUes  and  chdes  aboue,  and  on  the 
yearthe  benetfa  in  the  sen,  and  in  all  lymag  creatnres  on  ll» 
yearthsy  yet  hath  ht  wrought  in  oooe  of  thefm  more  wondeilfaUy* 

UduU»    Adm^  ca^.zi]i. 


BAXLAD,  «.^     It.  Mhoa.    A  kiad  or  sort  of  BAL 
Ba\lai>^  n.      I  poetry  bo  called  ;  percK^  si  cantava 
fa"" 


Some  writers  saie  that  the  Dolphrn  thinkynge  kyng  Henrr  to  be 
genen  atill  to  suche  plaies  and  light  folicaas  he  eaertiaed  «  rsed 
before  the  tyase  Chat  he  wss  exalted  Co  the  croone  aente  to  hym  a 
toooe  of  tenan  AaUet  to  plaie  with,  as  who  saied  tliat  he  oonlde 
better  skil  of  tcnoU  then  of  warrej  and  was  more  expert  in  light 
games  then  marciall  pollicy. 

ffaU.    King  Henry  r. 

Kin.  We  are  glad  the  I>o1phhi  is  ao  pleasant  ^th  vs. 
His  present,  and  your  paines  we  thanke  you  for  : 
Wlien  we  have  matdit  our  rackets  to  tiiese  balla^ 
We  will  in  France  (by  God's  grace)  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  faiher^s  crowne  into  the  hazard. 

Shakspemr^    Henry  V.  fol.  72.  C  i. 

Here  is  then  nothing  throwne  downe  that  was  before  bmlded, 
but  you  cast  snoi^  haltes  at  y<  windowes  of  the  building,  which 
■My  for  a  tjine  darken  them,  till  yonr  snowe  be  melte  aw»r  with 
theanvie.  WkitgifL    Drfemee,  ftiL  ISCT. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  fife. 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true. 
That  light  is  in  the  sou). 


8be  all  in  every  part ;  why  waalhe  right 
Vo  such  a  tender  Aatf  aa  th' 


eye  confin'd  ? 

MUtatu 


Smm  ^gm 


It  was  then  very  pleasant  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  whdle 
«M>pany ;  for  the  hmiU  of  aight  are  so  fom*d,  that  ote  maa't 
•fea  are  flfoetadea  to  another  to  read  his  heart  with. 

rMUer^  No.  H&. 

Tlie  dbk  of  Iliaebns,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  UoodAot  eye  ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  driTea  to  bed. 
His  bail  is.  with  the  same  snAisieB  red. 

JJryden.    (hitTs  Metam.  book  XT, 

In  ambient  air  this  pond'rous  haU  he  hung. 
And  bade  its  centre  rest  forever  strong  ; 
Heav'n,  air»  and  sea,  with  all  their  stoisa  in  raia 
Assault  the  Imsis  of  the  firm  machine. 

Blackhdk.    An  Hynm  to  tie  St^prewu  Being, 

After  the  death  of  Trajan,  lus  aslws  were  placed,  as  some  antliort 
majp  in  a  golden  baU  on  the  top  of  thia  noble  |rillar ;  but  £ntvopiiis 
afirms  they  were  deposited  under  xL 

,  MeimotIL   PUny^  book  viiL  letter  ir.  (note.) 

Baxa.  It.  Mlarej  Gr.  /3aXX<^e«y.  To  throw  or 
cast  aboat  (tc.)  the  legs  and  feet  3  from  pakXw,  to 
throw. 

In  the  mean  while  there  was  nothing  in* the  ooart,  but  ban* 
quetting,  balling,  and  dancing,  and  other  such  pleasures  as  were 
aMet  to  provoke  tiie  disordered  appetite. 

Xnex.    On  ike  Rrfitnuaiian,  fol.  493. 

Bare  you  not  been  in  pain  evenat  a  baU,  because  another  haa 
heen  taken  out  to  dance  before  you  ?  Tatler,  No,  253 

As  Ibro' Hie  maaes  of  dM  festive  ft^ilC, 

Proud  of  her  oonqnering  charaMy  and  bcaaty's  biaae. 

She  floats  amid  the  silken  sons  of  dress, 

And  shines  the  fairest  of  th'  assembled  fair. 

WartoM, '  7^  Pleasures  ofMeUneMy. 


Ba'llader, 

Ba^llatbd> 
Ba'^llatrt, 
Ba^clett. 

used 

singerj 


i^oiZo.  BemboiaMenaga.  SeeBAx«i«. 
>A|ifilied  by  our  older  writers  to  the 
I  Song  of  Solomon,  aa  llie  Ballei  of 
XBaf^ttes      "    ^  '  -   -    - 


m    composition^ 
&c. 


of    8a}omon«    caSled    in 
J  Latin  Cbnftca   Canikonm.      It   la 
aa    (ffUad-Biongcr^    lallad' 


At  certsnne  tnncs  gaa  vepairo 
'Small  birds  downe  Irom  Aaiiv 
And  on  tiie  ships  bomids  stboat 
£ate  and  song  with  wice  full  ou* 
Ballads  and  Jayes  ri^  ioyous^ 

Chaucer,    firemmg  fotSU.  c.  ii. 

Vhr  Oiat  is  a  fortnaate  ebriede,  that  can  stirre  vs,  not  to  wanton 
dauntynges  or  folyshe  ballettes^  wherewith  the  Gfutiles  crie  Tpon 
theyr  deulHes :  but  mto  psidttes,  sod  liymnes,  and  spmtuall 
lODgeL  Wedk    £j«cs.  cap.r. 

And  aha  I  haae  oAe  awaifc 
ffmin^il.  tirfnfii,  mill  riiiilsiB 
For  her,  on  whom  myn  hect  li^^ 
To  make. 

thwer,     Vonf,  Am.  book  L 

In  gudely  ordour  went  thay  and  array, 
And  of  ttefe  kyag  sang  S«atf«#  by  the  way. 

DMgisks.   JbMffd^  book  nu.  fol.  233» 

As  if  to  symptoms  we  may  credit  give, 
Tliis  very  time,  wherein  we  two  now  live, 
•    Shall  inthe  eompass,  wound  the  musca  mon^f 
Then  all  th'  old  £B(dish  ignoraoce  before  i 
Base  itMsArg  is  so  faelov'd  nod  aoqg^ 

Dragton,   Elegy  to  MaMer  CSant^s^  . 

Alas  1  I  make  but  repetition, 

Of  what  is  ordinaiy ,  and  ryalto  talk* 

And  balleted,  and  would  be  plaid  o'  th'  stage, 

But  that  vice  many  times  finds  such  loud  hiafh, 

That  preachen  artf  charm'd  silent. 

Webster.  VUtoria  Corombena,  act  iii. 

The  Till^pes  also  must  have  thdr  Tiaitoo  to  enquire  what  kc- 
turea  the bsipipe,  and  the  rebbec  reads,  even  to  iheballairy  juad 
the  gammuu  of  every  municipal  fidlei;,  for  these  axe  the  countiy- 
man's  Arcadia»  and  his  Monte  Mayors. 

Mltom.    Speech  for  the  Liberty  0/  Unlicensed  Printing. 
T.  i.  fol.  U9. 

Cleo.  Nay  *tis  most  certalne,  Iras  :  sawde  lictors 

Win  catch  at  vs  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rimers 
J9a/fotf'«8-oat  a  tone. 

.J9ihsihi(feare.  Antony  amd  CkepatrM^  foi.96€.  c.  ii. 

The  silenc'd  tales  i'  th*  metamoiphoses 
Shall  stuff  their  lines,  and  swell  the  windy  page  ; 
Till  TCTse,  refin'id  by  thee.  In  this  last  age 
Turn  fta/^uf-rhime,  or  those  old  idols*  be 
Ador'd  again  with  new  apostacy. 

Carew.   Elegy  ttpon  the  Death  of  Doctor  Donne, 

Poor  verbal  ouips,  outworn  by  serving-men,  tapsters,  and  milk- 
maids ;  even  hnd  aside  by  balldders, 

Ooerimry'g  Chstrmoieri  riga«<y.  ir. 

.  Ballads,  aad  ail  the  spurious  excess 
Of  ills  tint  maHee  eoidd  •deriae. 
Or  ever>swsB«i'd  from  a  lioentions  ptcas, 
Hung  round  «bout  him  like  a  spdl. 

Otwmy.    The  Poets  CompMnt  rf  Ms  Muse. 

Those  heads  that  us'd  most  indolent  to  move 
To  sing-song,  ballet,  and  sonata  lorcj 
Began  their  buried  senses  to  explore. 
And  found  tSiry  now  had  pasaons  as  before. 

Addlsem.    Poems  on  Cato. 

TfasCher  ao  aMae  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  tiie  farmer's  news,  the  barbei^s  tal^ 
No  more  tiie  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevaiL 

Goldsmith.   DuertedVUlage^ 
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IXAD.  Hie  origin  of  the  Baglwh  BazjLadImui  becnit  tnoed 
'•^r^m^/  by  Dr.  Percy^  among  our  An^^o  Saxon  ancestors^  to 
the  minstrels,  whom  he  considers  the  genuine  suc- 
cessors of  the  ancient  bards.  So  eariy  as  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Britain  by  the  SuLons^Geoffiy  of  Monrnouth 
bas  recorded  an  incident  which  proves  that  the  pro- 
fession of  minstrel  was  not  unknown  in  our  island. 
RapiUj  (i.  36.  Tlndal  s  translation)  had  assigned  the 
chronology  ofBaldulph^  who,  according  to  &e  above 
named  chronicler,  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel  in 
order  to  obtain  admission  within  the  walls  of  Yorl^  in 
the  year  495  j  and  the  more  assured  adventure  of 
King  Alfred,  who  penetrated  the  Danish  camp  by  a 
similar  stratagem,  cannot  be  placed  later  than  938. 
Aulaff,  a  Danish  king,  repeated  the  attempt  sixtyyears 
afterwards,  but  not  with  equal  success.  In  Domesday^ 
hook,  the  Joculator  Regis  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
baving  lands  assigned  for  his  maintenance  in  Gloces- 
tershire :  and  numerous  authorities  prove  thaX  joculator 
must  be  understood  a  minstreL  (Du  Cangc^  iii.  1543. 
I^uchet,  De  tOrigine  de  la  Langue  F)ran(oise,  72.  Fonte- 
nelle,  Bistoire  du  TMdtre  Eranfois.)  In  the  Conquerors 
army,  Tarblessen^  or  Taillefer,  an  esquire,  who,  as  the 
romance  tells  ua,  mout  bien  chantMtj  is  said,  on  more 
sober  authority,  to  have  excelled  as  much  in  the  arts 
of  minstrelsy  as  he  did  in  those  of  war.  In  the  battle 
of  Hastings  he  obtained  permission,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope,  to  lead  the  van,  and  singing  the  popular  C/ian'^ 
jon  de  Roland,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  English 
spears  and  perished.  (Du  Caiige,  iv,  769.  Voltaire^ 
jtdd.  But.  XMw.  69.) 

It  would  lead  us  too  hr  from  our  precise  object. 
Hie  English  haUad,  if  we  entered  upon  even  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Troubadours,  those  song- 
sters of  love  and  war,  who  gave  birth  to  the  poetry  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  It  was  from  Normandy  that 
Provence  in  all  probability  borrowed  the  romantic  tales 
which  the  Troubadours  afterwards  more  widely  dis* 
seiuiiiated  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Norman  conquest  Uiat  we 
must  attribute  the  refinement  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
halladi.  • 

Yet  even  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  we  meet  with 
many  romances  of  genuine  English  growth.  Horn 
cAUd/  The  Squire  of  lowe  degree:  and  A  lytell  geste  of 
Robtfn  Boode,  have  been  pointed  out  as  tales  immixed 
with  foreign  lore ;  and  they  are  none  of  them  such  as 
we  need  be  ashamed  to  claim  as  naUonal  productions, 
Coeor  de  Lion,  the  hero  of  chivalry,  was  no  less  the 
patron  of  song  ;  and  his  well  known  deliverance  from 
captivity,  by  Blondell,  was  the  reward  which  the 
Muses  had  in  store  in  return  for  his  protection.  What- 
ever was  the  rigour  exercised  by  the  first  Edward 
against  the  mountain  bards  of  Wales,  in  his  own  court 
it  is  dear  that  he  favoured  minstrels ;  and,  in  his  cru- 
sade, he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the*  courage  of  one 
of  these  attendants,  who  beat  out  the  brains  i^  a 
Saracen  assassin,  who  had  aimed  at  the  king  with  a 
poisoned  knife.  {Veteres  Bisiorue  JngUca  ScriptorcM, 
ii.  591.) 

Minstrels  were  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  9th 
Edwud  IV.  and  the  fraternity  was  protected  by  a  cor- 
poration under  the  government  of  a  marshal  and  two 
wardens.  This  charter  was  renewed  by  Henry  VUI, 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  daughter  that  the  pro- 
fession was  destined  to  the  last  disgrace,  and  that  min- 
strels by  statute  (39  Eliz.)  were  included  among 


**  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  b^ggars^**  and  ren-:  SALLKR 
dcred  punishable  as  such. 

The  oMest  Ei^ish  haUads  are  in  the  northern  dia* 
lect  Those  of  after  date  have  adopted  that  of  the 
south.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  when  the  genuhnt 
Boiastrdsy  became  extinct^  lAig<e  ooUections  of  ihm 
]att4^  kind  of  Mladip  much  inferior  in  spirit  to  their 
predecessors,  were  collected  under  the  name  ofgtarUmde. 
The  cormea  irmak  of  later  dajs,  and  that  which  still 
lelaus  the  name  of  bMad,  scarcely  fidls  within  the 
pnrpose  of  this  article.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  the  elder  poems,  may  consult 
the  essay  prefiaced  to  the  £&shop  of  Dromore's  aidant 
Rdiques  of  JndeMt  EngUih  Poettf,  whidi  we  have  paorf 
cipally  followed  as  onr  guide  in  the  above  dM»rt  notice 
The  sources  from  which  the  bishop  c^efiy  draw  his 
interesting  collection^  are  five  volumes  in  iblio»  begun 
by  Selden^  but  oontaining  many  pieces  mndi  oldor 
than  in  his  lime,  in  the  Fepysian  library  at  Magdaiea 
Ckdlege  Cambridge.  These  vcdumes  present  nearly 
9000  bailadt.  The  Adimolean  and  the  Bodleian  liinariea 
aibrd  many  othexs }  the  first  about  000,  collected  by 
the  labour  of  the  indefotigable  Anthony  Wood.  Iba 
Aniaquariaa  Society  poaaesses  several  from  the  ttme  of 
Henry  VIII.  but  chiefly  on  political  subjects  I  aodtiia 
British  Museum,  besides  a  Hoiio  voluma  itf  printed 
ballade^  coataios  a  copious  store  in  MS. 

J.  Wartdn>  Hktorf  ofJSnghik  Poetnf^  and  Dr.  Bar* 
ney  *s  History  of  Musk  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
by  those  who  seek  prolbunder  researches  in  the  his* 
tory  of  BaUads, 

Bali^bt,  a  dramatic  fable  represented  by  action 
and  dancing  only.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  ancients  at  any  time  admitted  of  dramatic  repre« 
sentations  of  which  dialogae  did  not  form  a  part ; 
although  the  siae  and  caostmction  of  their  theatre^ 
rendered  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  displays 
The  origin  of  the  baliet  must  be  rather  sought  in  those 
gorgeous  spectacles  of  the  Itldian  courts,  to  which,  as 
society  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  more  dangerous 
amusements  of  the  toomament  were  compelled  to  give 
place.  An  approach  to  these  magnificent  diversions 
may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  recreations  which  are 
recorded  as  having  distinguished  the  interview  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold  3  but  it 
is  to  the  next  century  that  we  must  refer  for  those 
qplendtd  pomps  whichformed  the  delight  and  exhausted 
the  resource  of  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine;. 
The  actors  were  all  of  princely  rank,  and  the  memory 
of  these  pageants,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Nancy,  has 
been  iaithmlly  preserved  to  us  by  the  etchings  ojF 
Delia  Bella  and  Callot.  England  was  in  some  mea- 
sure a  sharer  in  the  same  taste»  and  was  fortunately 
possessed  at  that  moment  of  a  genius  whose  com* 
manding  talent  in  scenic  decoration,  would  soon  have 
enabled  her  to  vie  with  her  continental  rivals,  though 
as  Ben  Jonson  was  employed  to  compose  the  dialogue 
for  the  masks  at  Whitehall,  this  circumstance  must 
exclude  them  from  being  classed  with  the  regular 
ballet.  Whatever  partook  of  display  and  pomp,  was 
certain  to  find  a  zealous  patron  in  Louis  XIV, ;  and 
probably  the  most  magnificent  ballet  ever  peiforme4» 
was  that  which  this  prince  commanded  and  boi^  a 
part  in,  in  the  year  1664.  It  is  indeed  in  honour  of  tids 
memorable  ftte^  that  the  name  of  the  Carousel  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  spot  of  its  celebration.  There 
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BALLAD.  18  yet  preserved  in  the  library  at  Vcrsaillcn,  a  volume 
BALLAST  ^°  ^^*^^  ^^  *^^  dresses  and  trappings  employed  at  this 
,  ceremonial  are  faithfully  pourtrayed ;  and  to  add  to 
its  vdue^  it-  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  chief 
•  nubility  of  the  court  of  France,  who  were  actors  as 
well  as  their  sovereign  in  this  mimic  splendour.  Since 
that  periods  the  ballet  has  rarely  been  enabled  to  boast 
of  names  so  illustrious  among  its  performers  ;  though 
it  is  believed  that  on  the  private  stage  of  the  Opera  of 
Versailles,  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  disdain  to  assume 
the  part  of  the  Beauty  in  the  interesting  fable  of  Semire 
and  Azor.  The  theatres  however,  both  of  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  have  always  taken  care  that  the 
taste  for  the  ballet  shall  not  become  obsolete.  All  our 
classical  recollections,  and  all  the  wonders  of  Arabian 
enchantment  have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  ground- 
works for  the  ingenuity  of  the  ballet  master.  The 
actor  who  on  one  night  as  the  conqueror  of  India  has 
shared  his  divinity  with  Ariadne,  has  on  the  next  fretted 
in  his  iron  cage  as  the  captive  Bajazet ;  and  the  same 
gloomy  cavern  through  which  Orpheus  has  pursued 
his  difficult  path  in  search  of  his  Eurydice,  has  served 
also  for  the  return  of  the  more  successful  Aladdin  in 
possession  of  his  magical  treasure.  The  wildest  fan- 
cies and  the  soberest  incidents  of  real  life,  have  been 
equally  the  subjects  of  representation;  and  the  audience 
that  has  witnessed  unmoved  Faustus  hurried  away  as 
the  victim  of  his  tempter,  has  been  compelled  to  real 
sympathy  with  the  Deserter  of  Naples. 
.  BAXLAST,  v.-y  A.  S.  hUsstan,  be-Idastan,  to  lade, 
Ba^llast,  n.  >load  or  fraught  a  ship.  Hence  per- 
'  Ba^llasting.  J  haps  our  present  ballast,  saburra. 
Fast  part.  Blasted,  be-hlasted,  loaded  or  laden,  Somner. 
Dutch  and  Ger.  ballast, 

I  It  is  applied  to  that  lading  or  loading  which  is  used 
to  steady  a  vessel  in  the  water,  or  to  steady  any  thing 
>n  its  motion  or  action. 

Byg  of  statur  stade  he  like  to  feclit, 
BoLstaod  the  streme  with  ballast  of  huge  wecbt, 
And  with  his  lang  and  lusty  ballingare 
'  Ouer  slides  the  depe  fludis  in  thare  fare. 

G.  Douglas.    Eneados,  book  x.  fol.  321. 
The  crane  to  labour,  fearing  some  rough  flaw. 
With  sand  and  gravel  burthening  his  craw : 
Noted  by  man,  which  by  the  same  did  find 
To  ballast  ships  for  steddiness  in  wind. 

Drayton*    The  Oxot, 
Before  the  heart  is  ballasted  with  this  fear  of  God,  it  runs  after 
every  vagrant  thought  that  comes  cross  us  or  fleets  before  us ;  as 
children  run  after  every  feather  that  the  ndnd  drives. 

Bp.  Hopkins,  Sermon  zxv. 
But  his  [T.  Coryate's]  knowledge  and  high  attainments  in  several 
languages,  made  him  not  a  little  ignorant  of  himself,  he  being  so 
covetous  and  ambitions  of  praise,  that  he  would  heare  and  endure 
more  of  it  than  he  could  in  any  measure  deserve ;  being  like  a  ship 
that  hath  too  much  sail,  and  too  little  ballast, 

Jfood's  Athene  Oxon,  i,  424. 
.    Imo.    'Mongst  friends  ? 

,  If  brothers  :  would  it  had  bin  so,  that  they 
Had  bin  my  father's  sonnes,  then  had  my  prize 
Bin  lesse,  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee  Posthumus. 

Shakspeare,     Cymbeline,  fol.  387. 
This  fleet  was  just  in  sight  of  the  English  by  then  they  had  any 
warning  of  it;  and  they  were  so  unprepar'd  for  its  reception,  that 
many  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  providing  ballast,  water,  and 
<yther  necessaries.  Oldy*s  Life  of  Sir  W,  Ralegh, 

I  do  not  deny,  but  that  a  little  melancholy  maybe  sometimes  as 
good  as  baiast  to  a  ship,  to  keep  it  steady ;  but  too  much  is  apt  to 
nnk  the  soul  into  so  much  grief  and  sorrow,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  it  to  nusenp  itself  so  high  as  to  rejoice  at  all,  much  less  in  God 
himself.  Beveridge,    Sermon  cxvi.  vol.  2. 


B  AL 

The  genius  6f  the  llrBt  miderot]  supplies  the  gale  of  ftvonr,  and  BALLAjl 

the  Utter  [Desmaretz]  adds  the  useful  ballast  of  stupidity.  V,«»n^^ 

Goldsmith.    Present  state  of  Polite  Learning,  eJucp^r^      ^^y^ 

Ballast,  is  a  term  used  in  Navigation,  to  denote  any 
heavy  material  employed  for  sinking  a  vessel  to  a 
proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  give  ita  just  weight 
and  counterpoise  against  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails.     We  have  already  in  our  treatise  on  Hydio* 
STATICS,  entered  at  considerable  length  upon  the  theo« 
retical  principles  of  the  laws  of  floating  bodies,  and 
have  defined  and  illustrated  some  terms  of  frequent 
application  in  that  part  of  the  science  which  is  chiefly 
of  importance  in  the  due  distribution  of  the  matter, 
whether  of  ballast  or  load,  which  forms  the  interior 
charge  of  a  hollow  body  of  any  symmetrical  figure 
floating  on  a  fluid  :    but  it  is  very  obvious  that  these 
deductions  stand  in  need  of  great  modifications  as  soon 
as  we  apply  sails  to  our  floating  vessel ;  and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  accommodate  its  action  to  the 
various  circumstances  attending  the  motion  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.    If  a  vessel  could  always  be  en- 
sured fine  breezes  and  smooth  water,  or  waves  of  small 
and  regular  oscillation,  we  should  dispose  the  ballast  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  which  is  now  the  com- 
mon practice ;  if  on  the  contrary,  we  had  only  to  provide 
against  squalls   and  heavy  gales,   the  ballast   would 
again  differ  very  considerably  both  in  quantity  and 
position  from  that  adapted  to  the  former  circumstances. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  ships  in  general  experience  all  the 
shades  of  variation  between  the  two  extremes  supposed 
above,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  look  to  that 
proportion  and  disposition  of  the  ballast  which  shall 
render  the  vessel  safe  in  a  heavy  sea,  without  injuring 
her  speed  and  due  action  in  more  moderate  weather. 
And  this  we  will  not  scruple  to  say,  is  to  be  learned 
better  from  practice  than  from  the  most  refined  theory, 
if  indeed  the  latter  be  of  any  advantage  whatever, 
(which  we  much  doubt)  unless  assisted  by  the  former. 
We  have  known  instances  in  which  vessds  belonging 
to  the  Royal  navy  have  come  home  with  very  bad  cha- 
racters as  sailors,  and  in  the  very  next  voyage  they  have 
been  reckoned  the  best  of  the  squadron,  merely  ^m 
a  different  disposition  and  addition  or  subtraction  of 
ballast ;  and  yet  not  only  equal  skill  and  talent  have 
been  employed  in  both  cases,  but  the  same  person  has 
had  the  direction  in  both  instances.   There  are,  un- 
questionably, peculiarities  in  the  form  of  vessels  which 
require  particular  dispositions  of  ihe-ballast,  and  which 
no  general  rules  can  reach,  and  no  length  of  practice 
is  fully  competent  to  meet,  till  trial  has  been  made  of 
the  identical  vessel  in  question  :  for  which  reason  all 
ships  in  the  Royal  navy  are  allowed  a  certain  proportion 
of  what  is  called  shifting  ballast.     In  making  this 
concession  however,  we  must  beg  not  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  to  disregard  all  rules  3  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
facts  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  are  rather  meant 
to  apply  to  particular  modifications,  than  to  the  rules 
themselves. 

The  art  of  ballasting  a  vessel  consists  in  giving  her 
what  the  sailors  term  as  little  stiffness  as  possible,  pro- 
vided she  be  not  rendered  too  crank.  If  she  be  too 
stiff",  although  she  may  be  able  to  carry  much  canvass, 
her  rate  of  sailing  will  not  be  proportionally  increased, 
while  Her  masts  are  endangered  by  her  sudden  jerks 
and  excessive  labouring  ;  and  if  she  be  too  crank,  she 
will  bear  but  little  sail  without  the  danger  of  being 
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B.ulA9r>ipMt  The  former  effect  is  produced  by  too  much 
Uy-^  haOoit,  or  by  its  being  stowed  too  low$  and  the  lat- 
ter^ by  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by  raising  it  too 
high:  in  tiie  first  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  too 
much  dqiressed,  and  in  the  second^  too  much  elevated. 
Another  circumstance  of  great  ijpportance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  baliasiing  is,  to  moderate  the  pitching  of  a 
vessel^  a  motion  which,  more  than  any  other,  tries  the 
strength  of  her  fabric,  and  endangers  the  masts  and 
rigging.  She  must  also  be  prevented  rolling  too 
much  i  the  general  rule  for  which  is,  to  stow  the 
ballast,  when  of  iron,  to  the  floor  heads  >  but  this,  if 
cvried  to  too  great  a  length,  will,  necessarily  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  high,  and  thus  caiise  some  of 
those  defects  which  we  have  shewn  ought  always  to  be 
avoided :  and  thus,  throughout  the  whole  practice,  as 
we  are  finding  a  remedy  for  one  faulty  we  are  in  danger 
of  running  into  another;  and  on  this  account  it  is, 
that  so  much  of  the  final  distribution  of  the  ballast 
depends  upon  knowing  well  the  peculiarities  of  the 
v^sel  i  which  are  seldom  fully  appreciated  till  she 
has  had  to  contend  with  all  weathers. 
•  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
ballast  should  be  placed  round  and  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship,  because  it  vnll  prevent  the  pitch- 
ing being  so  violent  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  carried 
much  fore  or  aft  of  that  point.  For  while  a  vessel  is 
passing  over  a  wave,  she  will  be  at  one  time  supported 
bdow  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  immediately  after, 
her  head  will  incline  downwards,  or  she  will,  as  it  is 
termed,  pitch ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  nearer  the 
weight  is  to  the  point  over  which  the  vessel  is  sup- 
ported, the  less  violent  this  motion  will  be.  But  even 
this  rule,  which  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  will  fre- 
qaently  stand  in  need  of  modifications :  for  which 
perhi^,  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason,  so  large  a 
quantity  of  shifting  ballast  is  allowed  in  the  Royal  navy. 
Formerly,  the  ballast  of  our  men  of  war  was  partly 
iron,  and  partly  shingle,  in  the  proportions  stated  in  the 
following  table  ;  and  then  the  general  practice  was, 
first,  to  stow  the  iron  ballast  fore  and  aft,  fi-om  bulk- 
head to  bulkhead,  in  the  main  hold;  next  to  fir  cants, 
nailed  on  the  limber  strakes,  on  each  side  of  the  kel- 
son, five  or  more  inches  dear  of  the  limber  boards, 
and  winged  up  three  Or  four  pigs  above  the  floor 
heads  in  the  midships,  or  bearing  part  of  the  ship, 
with  two  tiers  of  pigs  in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatch- 
way, &c.  The  shingle  ballast  was  next  spread  and 
levelled  over  the  iron  ballast,  on  which  was  stowed 
the  lower  tier  of  water  casks,  with  the  bungs  up,  and 
the  bilge  clear  of  the  sides.  The  midship  tiers  were 
first  laid,  and  the  casks  sunk  about  one  quarter  of 
their  diameter  into  the  shingle ;  the  sides  being  filled 
in  with  small  casks,  as  half  hogsheads,  &c.  But  since 
the  genend  introduction  of  iron  tanks,  the  shingle 
ballast  is  altogether  laid  aside,  and  iron  ballast  only 
employed,  the  proportion  of  which,  according  to  the 
present  practice  in  the  navy,  is  as  stated  in  the  second 
table.  However,  notwithstanding  the  official  regula- 
tions here  referred  to,  considerable  deviations  from  it 
arc  necessary  -,  in  many  cases  we  have  known  demands 
made  for  additional  ballast,  to  the  amount  of  one- 
third,  and  even  one-half  of  the  quantity  first  issued; 
and  this  not  in  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  only,  but  in 
74's  and  upwards:  so  that  although  the-  table  in 
question  exhibits  truly  the  official  allowance,  of  ballast, 
it  must  not  be  understood  as  definitive. 


Ttible  of  the  prop&riUm  and  quantity  of  iron  and  shingle  BALLAST 
ballast,  as  formerly  adopted  in  the  British  navy,  *- 

BALLX/T. 


Guns. 

Ton- 
n$ge. 

Iron 
bal- 
last 

Shingle 
baUast. 

Guns. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Iron 
bal- 
last 

Shingle 
ballast 

no 

2290 

180 

370 

36 

870 

65 

160 

100 

2090 

180 

370 

32 

700 

65 

140 

98 

2110 

160 

350 

.  28 

600 

60 

100 

do 

1870 

160 

350^ 

24 

500 

60 

80 

80 

1620 

140 

300 

22 

450 

50 

70 

74 

1500 

80, 

270 

20 

400 

50 

60 

64 

1370 

70 

260 

Sloop 

300 

50 

40 

50 

1100 

65 

a7o 

Brig 

160 

30 

15 

44 

900 

65 

160 

Cutter 

20 

Seldom 

38 

930 

70 

170 

Sloop 

15 

any. 

■  '  '       '  ■'  -■"■  "-  'm  "        ■   '■    ' 

Table  of  the  proportion  of  iron  ballast,  at  present  allowed 
in  the  navy,  in  comparison  with  the  tonnage. 

To  all  three-deckers,  -^ih  of  computed  tonnage* 

To  two-deckers  and  oak  frigates  iVth  ditto. 

To  fir  frigates  Wths  of  ditto. 

To  22-gun  ships  and  sloops  ^th  ditto. 

To  brigs,  sloops,  &c,  fth  ditto. 

The  smaller  vessels  are  not  submitted  to  the  like 
rules ;  but  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers  to 
be  ballasted  as  circumstances  may  require. 

In  ships  of  the  line,  16  ton  of  the  above  ballast^ 
called  shifting  ballast,  is  moveable  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  half  that  quantity  to  frigates. 

Frequently  in  yachts  where  room,  and  particularly 
head-way,  is  an  object  of  importance,  the  ballast  is 
frequently  of  lead,  and  is  worked  between  the  timbers. 

BALLIAGE,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London^ 
for  the  goods  and  merchandize  of  aliens,  according  to 
the  charter,  16th  Car.  II. 

BALLIUM,  in  Archieologia,  the  court  within  a  for- 
tified castle.  There  were  generally  two ;  the  outer 
ballium  immediately  within  the  gates,  separated  by  a 
wall  from  the  inner  balUum,  which  contained  the 
apartments  for  the  garrison  and  the  keeper.  St.  Feter^ 
in  the  Bailey  at  Oxford,  stands  in  the  outer  ballium  of 
the  castle.  The  Old  BaiUy  and  New  Bailey  in  Lon- 
don occupy  similar  positions  in  regard  to  the  walls  of 
that  city. 

BALLCyON,  Fr.  baton,  a  litUe  ball,  or  pack  5  also 
a  foot-ball.  Dutch,  baUoen;  Ger.  balluyn ;  Sp.  baUm$ 
It.  baUone.  A  name  given  to  a  certain  game,  played 
with  a  ball,  filled  with  wind. 

'  Many  otiier  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as 
foot-bail,  bahwne,  quintan,  &€.  and  many  such,  wtiicU  are  the 
common  recreations  of  the  country  folks. 

Burton,    Anat,  of  Mel,  p.  2.  sec.  ii* 
Sir  Pet. — Faith,  I  was  so  entertained  in  the  progress  with  one 
Count  Epemoum,  a  Welch  kniffht :  weliad  a  match  at  baloon  too 
With  my  lord  Wachnm,  for  four  crowns.     •    •    •    O,  sweet 
lady^  'tis  a  strong  game  with  the  arm. 

JBoitward  Hoe,  act  i.  scl* 

'  Balloon,  in  Cltemistry,  a  large,  globular,  -glass  flask 

with  a  short  neck,  generally  used  as  a  receiver  in 

distillations. 

Balloon,  see  Aeronautics. 

BAXLOT,  V.  ^     ^     ,  „^        T*  r  It  .         ^ 

^     Fr.  baUoter^   It,  ballotare ;  from 

baU,  Skinner.  , 

Applied  to  a  particular  mode  of 

^election. 


Ba'llot,  n. 
Ba'llotant, 
Ballota^tion, 
Ba'llotin. 
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BAL 


—        be  cmrri«d,  by  wmy  of  ttniamem  i  vbicU  bciag  mot  uaed  or  known 
BALM,     >n  England  before  upon  thb  aocoant,  tlie  room  erery  erening  was 
^17  ML  WoQtFs  Atkemm  Oxon.  ii,  591* 

The  gxeatest  of  tke  pnrlh»ent  men  hated  this  ded|p  of  rdUt- 
tion  and  bnlhiting^  as  being  against  their  power.  M  lb. 

No  nagistMIe  WM  to  cottfinne  above  tbteeyean,  sttd  al  to  be 
Ohoapn  by  b^iUtt  than  wfaiiA  choice  sofhing  eonld  be  laTciMed 
fiore  fair  and  impartial^  as  'twas  then  thought,  though  opposed 
by  many  ibr  several  reasons,  td,    Ih, 

Which  doBimnediaay  before  Hm  htato^  and  io  the  letter  w 
known  to  the  MhUmtg^  they  can  use  no  fraud  or  jugling. 

Harringtwi^    Oceana,  fol.  113 

'WhcmpOD  eight  haOoiins  or  pages»  take  eight  of  Ae  botes 
sod  go  four  on  Uie  one,  and  four  on  the  odier  side  of  the  house  ; 
and  every  ma^slnite  aiul  senator  holds  up  a  little  pellet  of  linen, 
tk  the  box  passes,  between  his  finger  and  his  thumi),  thai  men  may 
see  he  has  but  one,  and  then  puis  it  into  the  same. 

/</.    A.  fisLHfi. 

Theeleetioaof  Ae  Mkoof  VeneeisoMofthe  SMSt  intricate 
and  curious  forms  in  the  world ;  consisting  of  ten  several  prece- 
dent MiNMlMe..  Bettf.  fFottmummt,  M$: 

^  Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  liie  haUot-h^m, 
And,  Bkt  the  nation's  raUffetSy 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes. 

Butkr.    The  Elephant  in  ike  Afomu 

t  ASft  afiiady  in  prooflM  of  #Boie,  H  wSll  idtrodnce  m&w  'mam' 
▼eniences ;  as  this  aaniier  of  bmUtHmg^  [imeiiM  s^i^W^^}  aaesM 
to  aflbrd  asort  of  sci«ea  to  iiqustioe  and  partiality. 

Melmoik,    />A'iiy,  book  iii.  let  Sb 
'  •• 

BALLOTA,  in  Betoft^f  a  genns  fyf  plants,  da99 
Didynamh,  ordar  GymfHMpermia.  Generic  cboracter. 
Calyx  hypocraterifbrm,  with  five  teeth,  and  ten  8tri»  ; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  crenate,  eoncaye. 

A  species  of  this  gemu,  the  B.  nigra,  (or  black 
horehonnd)  remarkable  for  its  disagreeable  odour,  is 
very  common  in  hedges  in  this  comitrj.  Two  other 
species  are  described,  yiz.  the  B.  lanaia,  native  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Jl.  diiHcha,  foand  in  India. 

BALLYNAHINCH,  a  barony  hi  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Galway.  Its  ancient  name  vna 
Connamara,  (the  chief  trihe  on  the  great  sea.)  It  is  a 
wild  and  monntamoiis  district :  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coast  make  kelp,  and  are  engaged  in  the  sun-fish  and 
herring  fisheries;  woollen  stockings,  called  conna- 
mara, and  blankets,  are  its  manufactures.  The  people 
are  amongst  the  most  uncivilized  in  Ireland. 

Ballvnuhitvch,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Bown.,  in  Ireland,  seventy-six  miles  from  Dublin. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  sulphureo-chalybeate  spring. 
la  1798  the  rebels  were  defeated  here  on  Lord  Moira's 
demesne,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 

BALLYNAMUCk,  a  small  village  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  Here  the  French  troops^ 
under  General  Humbert^  surrendered  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  in  1798. 

BALM,  V.  "I       Or.  BoX<rii;iov,   (from  the  Hebrew 

Baui,  a.     >BaJkaZ  Schemefh  i*  prvncejm  sice  domi-' 

Ba^lmy.  jmuioUi,  Voss.)  LaU  baUamum;  Fr. 
balsame,  bauUne ;  It.  baUamo ;  Goth.  baUan}  A.  S, 
baUlsame,  balzame;  Ger.  and  Swed.  baUam-,  l>utch, 
baUem.  In  Mark,  xiv.  4.  the  Greek  Mv/^ov  is  in  the 
Cknh.  version,  bahan,  and  so  in  John  xii.  3d  and  6th 
verses. 

Applied  to  a  fragrant  shrub,  the  sap  of  a  shrub,  to 
fragrant   ointment)    to  any  thing   fragrant,  sweet 


nclling,  tootUng,   lealfyiog,  kAtag,  ttftigat^^BAUf 
either  Mterally  ev  nM<a|>iiysiaKtl]r.  7- 

To6alR,ktow»hwith6aAiVoranjlhiagbalv|t.    k^ 
T»  sweeten^  aoftes^  Wl,  leoify*    Seato&taAuc  CT^^ 

In  May  that  mofther  is  of  moBethei  gtsAs 
ina*  neRi  flaws,  Mevy  ^vfle,  acm  rede^ 
Bea  q#cke  afsa,  tiaa  wisftec  deed  niBda^ 
AaaA  Ail  of  Ammt  in  ielinip  eoeiy  aM^a. 

Ckaucer.    Trmbu  and CTantk,U.\^g. Q.VL 
JUid  oettss  an  the  hieatik  ths*  went 
Oat  of  his  tmmpes  month  smelde 
As  men  a  potfull  of  hawme  heldie 
Emongr  a  basket  fcfl  of  rases. 

id.    »nmifFmwm,^odk^$A.mUt.%. 

Then  flew  Apollo  to  the  flg^t,  ftom  the  Idalisn  hiO, 

At  all  parts  putting  into  set,  his  great  oomnaader's  wfi . 

Dreir  all  the  dartiy  waihty  hsAii'tf  tke  soiw^  vhich  ^ocktwtth 

omameaty  * 

By  depe  and  death»  those  featherd  twms,}  he  hito  Lfda  sent. 
Chapman.    HtnnerU  IRai,  book  joi. 

'    ■  Bnt  forbeave  to  apeske 

Of  baths,  or  hnimingtf  or  of  beauty,  now 
(Tlie  Qoeene  replyed)  lest  (rrging  vomfinls)  yon 
Diacomfort  mnch. 

U.    Mawmi'M  dJ^ep.  book  «fH. 
We  saw  Aee  ^  thy  flsihiy-nest. 

Bright  dawn  of  oar  etemid  day  ^ 
We  saw  thine  c]^  break  from  the  east» 

And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away. 

Craskam,    A  Hpmn  of  tke  Nathritp, 

Thus  Ae  came  to  Mantuell,  and  dyd  so  moche  that  she  knewa 
the  troulh  where  her  father  was  buryed ;  then  be  was  dygged  vp» 
an  ^  bis  bones  wssshed  and  bawmeH,  and  wrapped  in  leaSp,  and 
br    ^lotfie^ieofCioTtt. 

FMssati.    tknn.  v.  iL  &  1^. 


As  the  vexations  whieh  men  reoeire  from  their  cftiadivn,  1 
the  apptoach  of  age,  and  dsuUe  the  ib«ce  of  years,  so  the  com^ 
Ibrts  whieh  they  reap  fixKn  them,  are  Msi  to  all  other  sorrows, 
and  diasppoint  the  injuries  of  time.  Tatkr,  No.  189. 

Bot  as  mild  hearea  oa  Eden's  op'aing  gems, 
Bestow'd  the  kaStnieti  dews,  and  brightest  beams  { 
So  whilst  remotest  climes  thy  influence  shace;, 
Britain's  the  darlmg  object  of  thy  care. 

Fenton.    Vereee  en  the  tykinm, 

Kow  swells  his  caaras  to  the  sultry  line, 
W«h  giitiering  spoils  where  Indmn  grottoes  sMne ;  ' 
Where  fumes  of  incence  glad  the  soathem  seas. 
And  wafted  cktron  scents  the  bahmp  breeze. 

TidUL    On  ike  Protpeei  ef  Peac9, 

Tis  oar's  th'  ansocial  pasaons  to  control. 
Poor  the  gfaul  ^Im  that  heals  the  wounded  sonl ; 
Prom  wealth,  from  power's  delusive,  resdess  dreams. 
To  lore  yonr  fancy  to  diriner  themes. 

L&tfikond.    JmUe^e  Printed  Letter. 

Oratefol  is  sunshine  to  the  iiportive  lambs, 
Tfae  hakmp  dews  delight  the  nibbling  dama ; 
Bat  kindiiar  wannth  Ardenna's  smiles  impart^ 
A  Mm  matt  rich  her  lessons  to  tfae  heart. 

Jago'e  Ardenmi.    A  Pastoral, 

Balu,  tlie  English  name  of  seTcral  gpeciea  of  JtU" 


Balm  or  Gilbad^  the  English  name  of  the  Dmetn 
eephetiutn  Canariente,  or  Canary  dragon's  head. 
BA'LNEAL,  "i 

B4^LNBAaY,      >    Jjnt.  babieum.    SeeBiiNB. 
Bai.NBA^TroM.  J 

Others  attribnte  this  hatneal  heat  to  the  sim,  whose  all  seaiddng 
beaSMS  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  earth,  do  heat  the  waters. 
HowTe Letiere,  booki.ttc6.  lot.nxsk 

And  the  halneaHet,  or  haihing-placet,  that  they  may  remain 
under  the  son  until  ef  ening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  sommer  setting; 
Brtimn,   rtdgur  Errors,  p.  SBL, 
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BOSAM. 


BAl4SAM^  ^  See  lUuc  Boifoii^  literally, 
BAL&AUA.'^Tioy^  /  seems  moce  Umited  m  the  appli* 
BALSA^Kicij^  VcclUdu  than  baini,  the  Utter  to  any 
Balsa'mick,  II.  \  thing  fragrant,  sweet  smelling, 
BAL8A'MicK,ad7.^&c.i  the  former  to  an  unctuous 
or  oily  mixture. 

nU  musUr^afSh  hir  euery  ioynte 
With  certeJA  vylt  and  halsam  anoynte. 

Gower^    Con.  ^m.  book  yiii.  fol.  181*  C.  1. 

Shonld  I  Bi^b  ontmy  days  in  jTie&.     . 

And,  as  my  beads,  count  miseries  ; 
My  wOund  Would  meet  with  no  relief 

For  all  the  baUam  of  mine  eyes : 
in  tberefbie  set  my  heait  at  rest, 
Aivc^  of  l:(84.x9atket  make  the  best.. 

Mat,    Stevenson  inSUk^vi.  836. 

Thslthk  herb.[xo»«>lb]  Is  theoansfrthcMof,  shepherds  affirm 
and  deny ;  wbetb^  i^  hath  a  cordial  TCrtue  by  sttddeii  refection, 
seonble  experiment  doth  hardly  confirm^  but  that  )t  may  hare  a 
i^lHaifical  and  resumptive  vertue,  whereby  it  liecomes  a  good 
medidne  in  ratarrfaes  and  consumptive  dbpositions,  practise  and 

Fulgar  Errors,  ^,117. 


lafievers  and  epidemical  distempers,  it  [tar  water]  is  (and  I 
bare  fbmid  it  so)  as  well  as  m  ehrodicill' diseases,  a  most  aaie  and 
cfficadoos  madieine,  being  good  against  too  great  fluidi^  as  a 
UismnSc,  and  .good  Jigainst  viscidity  as  a  «oap. 

yBorUeyiSirtt^LGO. 

WhUever  Jthe  wounds  of  our  coosdenoe  be»  is  net  ffte  bloud  of 
tecfom,  temper^  inth  our  hearty  jrepentance,  sad  applied  by  a 
lively  {udiA.A  sovereign  Msvm^  of  virtuensufficient  to  cure  them  ? 
Barrow.   Sermon  zzxii.  vol.  ii. 


-  The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 


Of  sedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  batsamic  cups,  to  wheeidog  lungs* 
•Medicinal,  and  shoit-breal^'d,  ancient  sires* 

-       • J,  J*hikpt%   Cider,  hook  ii. 

This  caustic  venom    •    •    ♦    • 

•  •  •  #-      •    • 

*  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yuwa 
in  countless  pores  o'er  aU  the  forvlous  skin 
ImUb'd,  would  poison  the  imltamiehloodp 

And  rouse  th^  heart  to  every  fever's  rage*  ^ 

ArmsiroHg,    Tke  Art  ofyrettrwng  'Health,  book  1. 


•^ ^That  bright  space 

Guarded  the  spicy  tribes  from  Amc's  shore,' 

Or  Ind,  or  Araby,  Sabean  jilants 

Weeping  with  Hard,  and  boUmm.      

JfcsM.   The EngUtik Gwr4m^\n^\9^ 

Kow  the-Ta£cs]  mobtnre  Is  not  the  taBoW  or  fat  of  animals  l>ut 
sueilyand  balsamous  substance;  for  the  fat  or  tallow,  as  also  the 
pUcgm  or  watiy  parts  are  cold ;  Whereas  the  oily  and  balsamous 
'parts  nn  of  a  lively  heat  and  spirit, 

Sterne.    Tristram  Shandy. 

Baubam*ubm,  the  English  nfone  of  the  Jusikia 


BsKxsAK,  in  Materia  Medica,  The  term  balsam  i^as 
foimerly  applied  lo.any  strong-scented,  nattiral  rege- 
table  resin,  «^  about  4he  fluidity  of  treacle,  inflam- 
mable, jDot  miscible  with  waterj  without  addition, 
and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  many  medical  \'irtue8. 
AU  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  copaiba, 
&c.  are  examples  of  natural  batsams^  Many  medi- 
cines also,  compounded  of  various  resins  or  oU^, 
obtained  the  name  of  balsams,  as  LocateUi  balsam,  &c. 
Latterly,  however,  the  term  has  been  restricted  to 
those  resius  which  contain  the  benzoic  acid.    0£ 


BALTIC 
SEA. 


tbese^  only  4n«e  arc  commonly  known  i  the  gum  BAl^M 
benaun,  kUMmof  TokixvPeru,  aodstorax.    All  the        ^ 
Bubstances  which  have  obtained  the  lutme  of  balsam 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  respective  places. 

BALSAMITA^  in  fi^lcay,  a  genus  of  planU,  class 
Sifttgenema,  order  Polugamia /Equalis.  <Jieneric  cha* 
meter :  reeeptade  naked,  pappus  none,  calyx  imbri- 
cate. Besfontaines  dans  ks  Acte$  de  la  SociiU 
imuohre  NaHrOU  de  Paris,  p.  1. 

Tius  genus  contains  four  species,  the  only  one  re^ 
quiring  especial  notice  is  the  Balsamka  vulgaris  {Tana'- 
ceium  Baliomita  of  Linnsus)  common  costmary^  or 
alecost. 

£.  vulgaris:  stem  herbaceous*  kaves  oval,  dentate; 
inferior  petiolate ;  superior  seteile,  auriculate  at  the 
base,  flowers  corymbose* 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy  5  flowering  in  August  and  Septeoaberv  It 
was  formerly  received  into  the  Pharmacopeias  as  a 
canninative,  &c.  hut  it  is  now  disregarded^ 

BALTIC  SEA,  a  huge  gulf  of  the  North  sea» 
which  penetrates  the  northern  part  of  the  European 
Qontiaent.  About  the  ^th  degree  of  latitude,  a  nar- 
row and  winding  channel  opens  a  passage  in  the  west 
coast  of  £urope,  and  gives  access  towards  the  south- 
east into  thifi  seSa  which  after  expanding  in  width, 
and  stretching  towards  the  ncu-th-east  through  about 
five  degreea  of  latitude,  divides  into  the  two  gulfs  of 
Finland  and  Bothnia;  the  former  running  towards  the 
east  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  latter 
extending  north  till  it  penetrates  the  arctic  regiooa. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Baltic,  including  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  theretore  exceeds  600  soiles,  while  its  breadth 
varies  ^om  80  to  150  milea,  and  its  surface  contains 
an  area  of  10,000  square  leagues.  It  has  Denmark, 
Germany  and  Prussia-  on  the  south;  Sweden  on  the 
west ;  Lapland  on  the  north-east  1  Bothnia,  Finland 
and  Russia  on  the  east.  The  northern  part  of  the 
strait  by  which  it  oommujucates  with  the  .ocean,  on 
ihe  south-west,  is  called  the  Sca^er-rack,  Ihe  middle 
consists  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bdts,and  the  southern 
of  the  Catt^;at.  This  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Is  some<- 
times  called  the  Sound.  Near  Pillau  and  Memel  it  is 
also  connected  by  narrow  passages  with  two  large 
lakes*  called  the  Frische  Haff,  and  Curische  Haff. 
The  general  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fathoms;  in  some  places  it  is  much  less,  and 
in  others  a  little  more;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  sup^ 
posed  not  to  exceed  fiftv  fathoms.  The  proximity 
of  the  coasts  and  islands,  the  shallowness  of  the 
waters*  the  flatness  of  the  Prussian  shore,  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  Swedish,  wil^  the  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  ^f  the  wincC  render  the  navigation  of  ^ 
Baltic  dangerous.  As  in  other  inland  seas*  the  tides 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  a  strong  current  gene- 
rally sets  into  the  ocean,^  unless  when  checked  by  a 
strong  west  wind*  which  forces  the  water  in  a  con- 
trary direction  through  the  straits*  and  causes  the 
Baltic  to  rise  above  its  usual  level.  The  waters^ 
this  sea  are  said  to  he  colder  and  less  salt  than  those 
of  the  North  sea.  From  its  fredmess  and  deficiency 
of  tides,  with  other  causes,  it  is  generally  frozen  for 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  not  merely  near  the 
Islands  and  shores*  or  only  so  much  as  to  prevent  navi- 
gation, hut  so  completely  as  sometimes  to  admit  of 
a  passage  over  the  ice  from  one  country  to  another. 
Many  instances  ore  reoorded  in  which  it  has  been 
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BALTIC  crossed  in  this  manner.  So  late  as  February  1814, 
.  S£A.  i^f  ^  James  went  from  the  coast  of  Sweden  to  Finland 
in  a  sledge.  The  passage  was  effected  by  the  island 
of  Aland/ between  which  and  the  Swedish  shore  there 
is  a  channel  of  at  least  forty  English  miles  in  breadth. 
Thp  route  afterwards  lay  through  a  chain  of  islands 
Mrhich  partially  connects  Aland  with  the  Finnish 
coast.  In  reference. to  this  passage,  Mr.  J.  says, 
'^  Our  road  was  an  undeviating  line  from  place  to 
place,  no  obstacle  presenting  itself ;  we  passed  over 
the  fieldsi  through  the  woods,  across  the  ice;  hill  and 
dale,  land  and  water,  were  all  alike ;  sometimes  we 
traversed  the  rocky  channel  of  a  deep  bedded  river; 
at  other  times  wandered  among  the  inlets  of  a  lake, 
at  others  again  steered  our  way  between  the  islands 
over  the  sea."  In  the  southern  part,  the  ice  generally 
breaks  up  in  April,  but  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fin- 
land are  seldom  clear  before  the  middle  of  May.  The 
Baltic  receives  numerous  rivers,  which  not  only  contri* 
bute  to  its  freshness,  but  together  with  the  diminished 
evaporation  of  these  high  latitudes,  produce  the  cur- 
rent through  the  entrance,  already  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  largest  of  these  streams  are  the  Vistula,  thePregel^ 
theDwina,theMemel,  the  Oder,  the  Torneo,  theLulea, 
the  Umea,  the  Dalh,  and  the  Motala.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  earthy  particles  conveyed  into  the  bed 
of  the  Baltic,  by  the  rivers  and  other  means,  causes 
the  depth  of  that  sea  to  diminish  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  feet  in  a  centurv.  Mr.  Von  Buch,  in  his  late 
Travels  in  Sweden  and  LapUmdj  remarks,  in  reference 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Bothnian  gulf,  "  the  sea  bays 
have  become  marshes,  from  the  continual  decrease  of 
the  Bothnian  gulf;  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see 
fields  and  cottages  on  the  surface  now  occupied  by 
the  gulf." 

Numerous  Islands  are  sprinkled  over  the  Baltic  sea; 
Besides  those  which  constitute  the  seat  of  the  Danish 
government,  the  following  may  be  enumerated,  Aland 
and  the  group  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
from  the  Baltic;  Dago  andOesel,  are  near  the  shore  of 
Livonia;  Oeland  and  Gothland  belong  to  Sweden; 
Rugen  to  Fomerania  ;  andBornholm,  Falster,  Moen, 
Laaland,  Alsen,  and  several  other  smaller  ones  belong 
to  the  Danes.  Though  fish  are  less  abundant  in  the 
Baltic  than  in  many  parts  of  the  North  sea,  a  con- 
siderable fihhery  is  carried  on  near  some  of  its  coasts. 
M.  Fischer,  a  naturalist  of  Livonia  enumerates  nearly 
fifty  different  species  in  the  waters  of  that  province. 
The  principal  of  these,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  are  salmon,  stream! ings,  pike,  and  lam- 
preys.  The  fish  obtained  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  are 
chiefly  sterlets,  salmon,  and  carp.  Sturgeon  are  some-* 
times  caught  in  the  gulTof  Cronstadt,  Vast  quantities 
of  the  smaller  species  of  fish  caught  in  the  gulfs,  in  ' 
the  eastern  parts  of  this  sea,  are  transported  in  pierced 
Vessels  to  St.  Petersburgh:  and  in  winter  the  larger 
kinds  are  sent  to  the  same  market  in  a  frozen  state. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Baltic  washes  the 
shores  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
a  part  of  Germany,  its  importance  in  the  commerce  of 
northern  Europe  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  One 
peculiar  production  of  this  sea  is  the  amber  that  is 
usually  thrown  on  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Courland 
by  the  tempests  which  sometimes  agitate  it.  This 
substance  is  also  found  in  beds  near  Pillau,  ^t  the 
depth  of  90  or  100  feet.  All  the  vessels  that  pass  in 
or  out  of  the  Baltic  pay  a  certain  duty  to  the  Danish 


government,  which  has  been  guaranteed  to  that  power  BALTIC 
by  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  for  main-     ^^• 
taiiung  lighthouses,  &c.    This  occa8k>n8  these  vessels   »^J^ 
to  be  registered  as  they  pass  Elsinore,  a  port  on  the  uokL 
Danish  side;  fifom  which  account  it  appears  that  the  v,-i^N-*; 
number  in  1816  and  1817^  showing  the  comparative 
state  of  the  Baltic  commerce  for  these  years,  were. 

In  1816, 

From  the         From  the 
NoHh  $ea,  BaUie, 

American... '.'.". './.•..    83 85 

Bremen    .... ....     65 ^56 

Danish  . .  .• 408 379 

Dutch 473 403 

EngUsh     ..: 942 906 

French 8 •    8 

Hamburgh   ;...     18 18 

Hanover  ; .,    113  i Ill    ' 

Lubeck 23 22 

Mecklenburg   126 127 

Norwegian 396 .'  398 

Oldenburg    16 IS 

Pappenburg 22 17 

Portujfuese 25 23 

Prussian   525 489 

Rostock 65 68 

Russian     208 191 

Spanish -5 4 

Swedish 1097 945       *' 


4608 


4263 
4608 


Total  number  that  passed  the  Sound  \p_, 
in  1816 /^^^ 


In  1817, 

Jpy-om  the  From  the 

North  sea.  North  sea. 

American... 68    Hanoverian    .....  212 

!Bremen 11     Mecklenburg ....   169 

Danish 463     Norwegian '470 

Dutch 695     Prussian , .   917 

English   2088    Russian ^..    197 

French 22    Swedish 1044 

Hamburgh 42    Other  nations    •  •  360 


3389 


3369 
3389 


Total  number  of  vessels  from  the  North  sea  675S 
From  the  Baltic 6390 

Total  number  of  ships  that  passed  the\  ,«  ,^ 
Sound  in  1817 J       ' 

BALTIMORA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  Necessaria,  Generic  cha- 
racter:^ receptacle  paleaceous)  pappus  none;  calyx 
cylindrical,  of  many  leaves ;  radius  of  five  florets. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  MiUeria,  it  contains  but  one 
species,  a  native  of  Alaryland  in  the  United  States. 

BALTIMORE,  a  county  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  bounded  on  the  nordi  by 
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BALTI-    Pennsylvania }  east  by  Hartford  oouiity  and  Ch!e9apeak 

UORB.     bay  j  south. by  Anne  Arundle  county  ',  and  northrwest 

^    V  ''  by  Frederick  county.    Baltimore  county  is  watered  by 

several  rivers,  and  contains  many  iron  works.    The 

number  of  inhabitants  in  1818  was  stated  at  75>810| 

of  whom  10^9  were  slaves. 

Baltimore,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Baltimore 
county.  North  America,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Patapsco  river,  about  fourteen  miles  above  its 
«niranpe  into  Chesapeak  bay.  It  is  thirty-seven  miles 
ndrth-east  of  Washington,  and  one  hundred  south- 
west of  Philaddphia.  Baltimore  has  experienced 
a  more  rapid  increase  both  in  size  and  population  than 
any  other  city  in  America.  It  contained  only  about 
£fty  bouses  in  1/^,  and  was  first  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  city  in  1797,  though  it  is  now  the  third  in  size  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly 
70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce, 
and  is  a  place  of  ^reat  opulence,  possessing  most  of 
the  trade  of  Maryland,  with  a  great  portion  of  that  of 
the  back  country  of  .Pennsylvania,  and  the  western 
I  states.    The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1790 

amounted  to  13,564  tons ;  in  1816  they  had  risen  to 
101^960  tons.  The  number  of  ships  that  entered  the 
port  in  the  last-mentioned  yiear^  was  533  from  foreign 
countries,  and  401  coastwise.  This  city  b  built  round 
a  basin,  which  affords  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
with  eight  or  nine  feet  water  at  common  tides.  A 
small  river  divides  Baltimore  into  iwo  parts,  called 
the  town  and  Fell's  point,  which  are  connected  by 
bridges.  Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  arrive  at  the 
wharfs  at  this  pointy  while  those  of  200  tons  come 
up  to  the  town.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  narrow, 
and  well  defended  by  a  fort.  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  perennial  spring  within  the 
city. 

Baltimore  contains  a  court  nouse,  a  penitentiary, 
a  jail^  an  almshouse,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  an  exchange, 
a  museum,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  public  library, 
possessing  about  10,000  volumes.  Besides  these  there 
are  ten  baoks^  and  thirty-one  places  for  public  worship, 
belonging  to  nearly  all  the  denominations  of  religious 
professors  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
exchange  is  a  vast  pile  of  building,  very  lately  erected, 
366  ieet  in  length  by  140  in  breadth,  comprising  four 
wings.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Unitarian 
church,  lately  finished,  St.  PauVs  church,  the  court 
house,  and  the  Union  bank,  are  all  spacious  and  elegant 
structures.  The  Washington  monument  is  another  or- 
nament to  this  city.  It  stands  in  an  elevated  situation, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  compact  part  of  the  town. 
The  base  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty-three  high,  on 
which  is  placed  another  square  of  about  half  the  same 
size  and  elevation.  Upon  this  stands  a  column  of  twenty 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  at  the  top,  on 
which  the  statue  of  Washington  is  placed,  163  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  city  is  in  general  well  built, 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  of  those 
lately  erected  display  considerable  taste.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  spacious,  one  of  them  in  particular  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  eighty  feet  wide,  running  east 
and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  water.  The  ground 
on  th^  north  and  east  of  the  city  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  with  the  number  of  ships  in  the  harbour 
forms  a  scene  of  great  interest. 

Nor  are  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
Baltimore  unworthy  of  attention.     St.  Mary's  college 
vol;  xviii. 


was  incorporated  as  a  University  in  1806,  and  is  well   ^|;{^^ 
endowed.    Its  buildings  arc  composed  of  brick,  but    W^|^ 
neatly  executed.    It  hta  a  good  library  with  a  philo-     baM- 
so[^ical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  now  is  under  BARRA. 
the  management  of  a  president,  one  professor  of  divi-  V««yii»y 
nity,  one  of  moral,  and  one  of  natural,  philosophy,  one 
of  the  belles  lettres,  four  of  languages  and*  mathe- 
matics, besides  eight  assistant  tutors.    The  number 
of  students   is  generally  about  140;  but  they  are 
admitted  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  the  universities 
of  England.  The  medical  coUege  was  founded  in  1807* 
It  received  a  new  charter  in  1812,  when  it  was  deno- 
minated the  university  of  Maryland,  and  was  authorised 
to  annex  the  other  faculties  of  languages,  arts  and  sci- 
ences; law  and  divinity,  to  that  of  physic ;  but  the  me- 
dical department  was  the  only  one  lately  in  operation. 
The  building  is  spacious  and  elegant,  and  the  instruction 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  provost  and  six  professors 
of  anatomy,  &g.    There  is  also  viother  literary  insti- 
tution, called  the  Baltimore  college.     Four  d^ly/ and 
one  weekly  newspaper,  are  published  at  Baltimore. 
A  great  number  of  flour  mills,  forges,  &c.  are  placed 
on  the  stream,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  trade.  A  formidable  attack  was  made 
on  the  city  by  the  British  troops  under  General  Ross 
in  1814,  Cut  they  were  repulsed  and  their  comman- 
der slain  ;  and  a  handsome  stone  structure,  called  the 
Battle  monument,  has  been  erected'  to  commemorate 
this  event.   Latitude  39^  IT  and  longitude  76^  36^ 
BAXUSTBR,^      Fr.   ballustre ;   Span,    halauster, 
lU^JLVSTaADB,  >  It.  balatMtrio,  Dalla  forma  simile  alia 
Ba^lustbbbu.  J  baUtustra  (from  the  Gr.  PaXavortov^ ' 
the  flower  or  blossom  of  the  pomegranate)  ;  balaustro^ 
ii  dice  certa  colonetta,  che  regge  V  architrave  del  6a^• 
UUaio»  (Vedi.  La  Crusca.)  Menage. 

If  he  describes  a  house,  he  shown  the  face. 
And  after  walks  yon  round  from  place  to  place  \ 
Here  is  a  Yista,  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  balluitred  with  gold;' 
nien  counts  the  rounds  and  orals  in  the  halls. 

Dryden,  The  Art  ^f  Poetry ^  c.  1. 

Ti/d  then,  perchance,  of  nets  that  daily  claim 
Thy  renoratiDg  labour,  thou  wilt  form. 
With  elm  and  oak,  a  rustic  hahtatrade 
Of  firmest  juncture :  happy  could  thy  toil 
Make  it  as  fair  as  firm :  yet  rain  the  wish, 
Aim  but  to  hide,  not  grace,  its  formal  line. 

MoMh,  The  English  Garden,  book  U. 

Balusteb,  in  Architecture,  a  small  column  used 
chiefly  on  terraces,  tops  of  buildings,  and  frontages. 
It  is  corruptly  pronounced  bannister.  Balusters  when 
continued  form  a  balustrade, 

BAMBA,  the  largest  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  in  Lower  Guinea,  in  Africa.  It  occupies  150 
miles'  of  coast,  from  the  river  of  Ambriz  to  that  of 
Coanza.  It  is  little  cultivated  ;  but  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  brave  and  robust,  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  slaves.  Its  wooded  mountains  are  said  to  contain 
mines  of  copper  and  silver,  and  to  abound  in  wild  beasts, 
Bamba,  its  principal  town,  is  thirty  leagues  inland. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Panzfi  or  Penga,  in  a.  plain 
between  the  rivers  Ambriz  and  Loze,  and  Mossula  or 
Marsoula,  a  place  sometimes  visited  by  European 
traders.  , 

BAMBARRA,  one  of  the  more  powerful  and  exten^* 

sive  states  in  Nigritia,  or  the  Stidkn.     It  is  placed 

between  12®  and  18®  N.  lat.  and  from  the  meridian'  of 

London  about  2®  W.    The  Sahrk,  or  great  Desert, 
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boumts  it  on  the  north ;  Tombvktti  and  BoMik  on  th« 
,  east;  Kaffhba  ami  Kongon  on  the  south)  and  Fi&lah- 
d?i,  Kaarta,  and  Lndamar  on  the  west.  It  is  little 
known  to  Europeans,  haying  been  visited  only  by 
Mungo  Park  and  by  Mr.  Docherd,  whose  account  of  it 
Is  not  yet  published.  It  is  watered  by  the  majestic,  and^ 
we  may  add,  mysterious  Joliba,  and  is  extremely  fer* 
tile  and  populous.  Park  estimates  the  population  of 
S^g6,  the  capital,  Jenni  and  Sansandmg  (or  Sang- 
sangdi)  at  30,  20,  and  10,000  souls  respectively  :  and 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  populousness  of  this 
country,  is  the  great  abundance  of  slares,  who  are 
Bambardwd,  oY  natives  of  Bambdrra.  Golberry  (i.  308.) 
mentions  this  as  being  the  case  on  the  coast,  and  we 
observed  it  ourselves  in  a  very  remote  quarter.  The 
king  is  a  Negro,  and  a  Pagan  ;  but  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  making  a  rapid  progress,  and  many  of  the 
chiefs  profess  it.  The  Musselmen  have  all  the  fana- 
ticism of  their  neighbours  the  Berbers,  and  the 
Negroes  are  as  good-humoured  and  kind-hearted  as 
that  race  usuaDy  are  elsewhere.  Slaves,  cotton  cloths, 
and  butter  from  the  sh^  tree,  (a  species  of  Bdssia,)  and 
gold  (brought  from  Bambtlc;)  are  the  chief  articles 
t>f  commerce.  Rice,  cotton,  dates,  and  indigo,  afford 
plentiful  crops.  The  Joliba  is  navigable  througli- 
out  this  kingdom,  and  is  crossed  in  large  canoes. 
The  low  shrubby  ground  near  the  water's  edge  is 
infested  by  lions,  and  therefore  is  uninhabited ;  but 
the  hills  above  are  covered  with  Kegro  villages.  Of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  Mr.  Park  gives  a  very 
interesting  account.  They  manufacture  tolerable  soap 
from  sh^  butter,  they  tan  sheep  and  goat  skins,  smelt 
iron,  are  pretty  good  smiths,  and  make  a  sort  of  beer 
of  durrah,  (Sorghum  vulgare,)  and  the  lotus-berries, 
{Zizyphus  lotus,)  The  land  about  Kabba  was  so  well 
cultivated,  as  to  remind  Mr.  Park  of  England;  Their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  fer-spread  IMandingo. 

This  kingdom  was  scarcely  known  by  name  to 
Europeans  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century. 
Mouette,  in  his  History  of  Meuley  Archy,  (Mdlii 
Rashld,)  tells  us,  that  when  Sidl  Ali,  the  Mordbit, 
who  reigned  at  StSs,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Nigritia, 
be  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Bambdrra,  and  raised 
an  army  of  Negroes,  whom  he  led  into  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  This  essentially  enabled  Muldi  Ismsdl,  the 
successor  of  Rashld,  (Archy,)  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Tombukt?!,  Thence  arose  the  influence  of  the 
floors  over  the  Negro  countries.  Their  conversion  to 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  probably  of  modem  date, 
as  they  were  not  known  to  the  older  Arabian  travellers. 
Tlie  favourable  reception  which  they  gave  to  Mimgo 
Park,  and  still  more  the  treatment  which  Mr.Docherd 
cxperienceil,  during  a  residence  of  several  months  on  the 
banks  of  the  Joliba,  were  calculated  to  encourage  the 
bope  that  we  might  see  a  friendly  intercourse  established 
between  S^g5  and  the  coast.  This  hope  seemrs  now 
likely  to  be  soon  realized;  for,  in  March  18S0,  Mr. 
O'Beime,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  on  a  mission  to  the  Almdmi  (Imkm)  of  Timb6, 
found  there  an  envoy  from  Dhaa,  king  of  Sigb,  sent 
to  apologise  to  the  governor  for  the  detention  of 
Mr.  Docherd.  Lieutenant  Lang,  of  the  2d  West  India 
regiment,  offered  to  accompany  this  envoy  back  to 
S^gb ;  but  whether  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  intentions 
we  have  not  yet  learned.  The  envoy  quitted  Sierra 
Leone  for  Fiitah  Jallon,  rn  July  1851.  (P&rk's 
Travels;  Golberry*s  Fragment,    I.  ch.  xi. ;   Mouette^ 


Hist,  de  HoHfey  Arehid,   1683,  p.  70^    Sierra  Leone 
Guzetiee, 

BAMBERG,  an  andoit  bishopric  in  (he  circle  of 
Franconia,  which  new  fbrms  the  greater  part  of 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Maine,  and  part  tA  that  \ 
of  Rezat.  In  the  former  constitution  (^Germany,  the 
bishop  was  always  direetor  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
He  sto<»d  immediately  uiider  the  Pc^je,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  an  archbishop,  and  was  the  fourth 
among  the  spiritual  princes  oi  the  empire.  This 
bishopric  existed  from  1007,  when  the  emperor 
Henry  II.  created  his  chancellor  the  first  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  till  it  was  secularized  and  assigned  to  Bavaria 
in  1803.  The  diocese  included  1480  square  miles,  and 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  towns 
was  nineteen.  The  bailiwics  exceeded  fifty,  and  the 
tillages  and  hamlets  were  estimated  at  1200.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  the  forests  produced  a  large  revenney 
and  the  manu^etures  were  flourishing  -,  these  chiefly 
consisted  of  chintz  and  iron.  The  whole  of  the 
bishopric  was  transferred  to  Bavaria  at  the  above  date^ 
and  is  supposed  to  yield  about  ^^  50,000.  a  year  to 
the  crown,  including  the  secularized  convents,  some 
of  which  were  very  rich. 

Bambbrg,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  the  pre* 
ceding  province,  and  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of 
the  Maine.  It  stands  on  the  Regnitz,  which  falls  into 
the  Maine  a  little  belovv  the  town.  This  junction  pro^ 
motes  its  commerce,  which  is  extensive  in  comparisoa 
with  many  other  inland  towns  of  Germany.  Bamberg 
is  a  lai^e  town,  partly  encompassed  by  walls  andditches^ 
and  containing  about  S0,000  inhabitants.  Having  so 
long  been  a  noted  ecclesiastical  city,  it  still  contains 
many  interesting  objects.  Among  these  are  the  uni^ 
verslty,  and  the  library  that  b^onged  to  the  Cxirme- 
lite  monastery.  The  university  was  first  foimded  aa 
an  academy,  by  bishop  Otto,  in  1147;  but  was  raised 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  university  in  1739,  by 
another  of  the  bishops.  It  was  converted  into  a 
Lyceum,  in  1808,  in  conformity  with  the  fkshion  of  the 
times,  but  vrithout  undergoing  any  material  alteration 
in  its  former  constitution.  The  library  contains  about 
14,000  printed  books,  besides  several  valuable  manu* 
scripts.  As  in  nearly  all  towns  so  long  under  papal 
influence,  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  the  hospitals, 
are  all  good  buildings,  though  nK>st  of  the  monasteries 
and  nunneries  have  now  been  suppressed.  Bam- 
berg is,  however,  a  see  of  one  of  the  Bavarian 
archbishops ;  and  is  particularly  noted  for  the  excellent 
vegetables  that  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
with  which  it  supplies  many  other  places.  It  suffered 
greatly  by  war,  both  during  the  seven  years*  conflict, 
when  it  was  twice  subjected  to  heavy  contributions  by 
the  Prussians,  and  since  that  period  by  the  French. 
Lat.  49*  Se'  N.  and  longHude  I0«  35'  E. 

BAMBUSA,  Babcboo,  or  Bahua,  in  Beiany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Hexandria,  order  Momgynia, 
Generic  character :  scales  covering  three  spieuUe,  of 
about  five  ikmers.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  glume  of  two 
valves.    Style  bifid.  Seed  one. 

Only  two  species  of  this  genus  are  described  by 
WiUdenow  j  of  these  the  most  generally  known  is  the 
Bamhnsa  arundtnacea^  or  common  Bamboo  cane. 

B.  arundmacea^  pamcle  ramose  divaricate* 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  India,  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  in  the  year  1730,  by  Mr.  Philip 
Miller ;  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove. 
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BAM-         BAMBCyOZLB, \     Not  in  our  old  lexicographers. 
OOZL£.      BamWozlbb.      J  Serenios  haa, 
AMB^C      ^^  ^'^^  ^^  bamboozle }  deludere;  but  be  offers  no 
■  etymology. 

To  delude,  to  mislead^  to  cheats  to  cozen*  to 
deceive^  to  beguile. 

After  Niclud  UnnimtUdMm  awliUe  aboaithe  18^000  mnd 
Ijlie  384>00,  «lohii  called  for  ooviBten ;  but  vhat  with  aleight  of 
lumdy  and  taking  firom  Wm  own  score,  and  adding  to  Jolm's,  Nic. 
Imiurlit  the  balance  always  on  his  own  side. 

Swift.    mtt.ofJohnBulL 

Thexe  are  a  set  of  feUowt  iSanej  call  baateren  and  hamboozkr*^ 
that  play  such  trickf.  Arbuthwt, 

This  wliiinslcalphsNwnieBov, 
Confoooding  aU  mypro  and  cooy 
Bamlboo9k9  the  account  agaiUi 
And  draws  me  nolens  volens  in. 

King.    The  StmMhkg  BloeK 

Bat  says  I,  Sir,  I  perceive  this  is  to  yon  all  hamhooxUMg:  why 
you  look  as  if  yoo  were  Don  Diego'd  to  the  tune  of  a  thousand 
ponnda.  Tatler^  No.  31. 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  Bambuach,  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  on  the  coaat  of  Northumberland.  It  sent 
members  to  parliament  in  1994 1  and  was  rich  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  furnish  a  ship  for  the 
siege  of  Calais.  It  had  a  monastery  of  Austin  FriarSj 
and  one  also  of  Friars  preachers.  In  the  church  is  a 
cross-legged  figure^  which  tradition  assigns  to  that 
hero  of  romance^  Sir  Launcelot  de  Lake.  The  entire 
parish,  which  is  of  great  extent,  contained  in  1891 
3349  inhabitanta.  Bunborough  castle  stands  upon  a 
triangular  rock,  high,  rugged  and  abrupt  towards  tlie 
land.  The  cliff  towards  the  sea  is  150  feet  in  height. 
The  fortress  is  accessible  only  on  the  south-east  3  and 
bere  it  is  protected  by  a  deep  dry  ditch,  and  a  series  of 
towers.  The  site  was  probably  that,  of  a  Roman 
fortress,  for  denarii  of  Vespasian  have  been  found 
among  the  rains :  but  the  castle  now  Existing  was 
built  by  Ida,  first  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  a.  d.  548. 
The  Keep  also  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman 
work,  it  is  a  ponderous  square  tower,  of  great 
strength, without  a  chimney,  and  warmed  from  a  central 
hearth.  It  was  here  that  Edward  I.  before  his  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  sununoned  Baliol  to  me^t  him ;  and 
here  for  a  time  his  unhappy  successor  secreted  his 
minion  Gaveston.  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of 
Durham,  purchased  the  castle  and  estates ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1720,  bequeathed  them  to  trustees  for  cha- 
ritable purposes.  Within  its  walls  are  now  to  be  found 
a  school,  a  valuable  library,  an  infirmary,  which  receives 
more  than  lOQO  patients  yearly,  and  a  dispensary.  More 
than  thiiity  beds  are  provided  for  shipwrecked  sailors ; 
and  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  is  patrolled 
on  stormy  nights.  The  poor  here  find  a  market, 
in  which  the  most  necessary  articles  are  sold  at  prime 
cost.         ^ 

BAMBUP,  a  Negro  state  to  the  west  of  Bambdrra, 
between  1S«  and  1.5«  N.  lat.  and  9**  and  11**  W.  long. : 
bounded  on  the  west  by.  the  Faldm^,  which  falls  into 
the  Senegal ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bk-fing,  or  Senegal 
itself  j  it  has  Worada  on  the  south,  and  Kajaaga  on 
tlie  north.  The  little  which  is  known  of  this  state  is 
derived  from  a  Frenchman  named  Compagnon,  who 
passed  a  year  and  a  half  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lost  century.  (Labat,  Afrique  Ocadentale,  iv.  5,) 
No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  so  well  watered 
as  this,  which  is  consequently  extremely  moist  and 


fertile,  though  placed  under  a  vertical  sun.     This  BAMB^a 
union  of  heat  and  moisture  renders  it  more  fatal  to       -^ 
Europeans  than  almost  any  other  tropical  region;  and  BAMIAN. 
accounts  for  its  having  continued  upwards  of  three  ^  ~    ~^ 
centuries  in  a  state  of  independence.    For,  besides 
fertility  .of  soil,  beauty  of. scenery*  and  facilities  of 
intercourse  with  the  coast,  which  would  render  it  a 
desirable  possession,  it  possesses  beneath  the  sur&ce 
of  its  soil  a  greater  abundance  of  gold  than  almost  any 
other  known  country,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  gold 
trade  in  that  part  of  Africa,    Such  a  stimulus  could 
not  ^1  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  European 
powers.     The  Portuguese,   according  to  traditions 
Cktrrent  among  the  natives,  once  possessed  themselves 
of  the  whole  country ;  but  their  numbers  were  soon 
reduced  by  disease,  and  the  inhabitants  repaid  their 
cruelties  by  a  tremendous  vengeance,  rising  in  a  mass, 
and  massacreing  all  the  remainder  of  their  invaders 
in  one  day.    The  French,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
establishment  on  the  Senegal,  had  always  a  hankering 
after  the  gold  mines  of  Bambilc,  but  were  thwarted 
in  their  projects  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  inhabitants.    These  latter 
are  of  the  Mandingo  .race,  zealous  Mohammedans^ 
and  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  Negro  tribes* 
They  understand  the  art  of  extracting  and  working 
their  metals.    The  country  is  divided  into  three  parts* 
Bambilc,  Satadi^,  and  Konkodii ;   each  of  which  haa 
its  own  sir^tic  or  chief,  whose  power  scarcely  goes 
beyond  a  right  to  assemble  the  heads  (caboce'iras)  of 
the  villages  by  whom  the  aristocracy  is  formed  ;  for 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  government  of  all  the 
Negro  states  consists  in  an  aristocracy  more  or  less 
powerful.    It  is  remarkable  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
any  nK>r&buts  (priests)  in  their  country.    That  they 
should  be  unwilling  to  allow  strangers  to  settle  there 
is  natural  enough,  after  what  their  forefathers  suffered 
from  the  Portuguese.    The  cultivation  of  their  soil, 
which  of  course  furnishes  them  with  all  the  tropical 
productions,  the  management  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
working  their  mines,    are  their  chief  occupations. 
The  mountains  of  Tamba-dra,  which  give  rise  to  the 
numerous  streams  falling  into  the  Fal^m^  and  Senegal, 
are  the  district  in  which  gold  abounds ;  but  the  most 
productive  mine  is  that  of  Nataki^,  an  isolated  hill,  300 
feet  high,  and  about  a  mile  in  <urcumference,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  chain.    The  gold  is 
found  in  pits  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep,  of 
which  there  are  1200.   They  are  only  worked  in  the 
dry  season :   the  descent  is  gradual  $  but  these  pits 
often  fall  in  for  want  of  props,  and  bury  the  miners  : 
the  gold  dust  is  washed  and  sifted  by  the  women ; 
the  coarser  gravel  is  full  of  iron  ore.    There  are  other 
gold  mines  at  Semaila,  Nambia,  Combadiri^,  or  Com- 
badir^r^j   and  the  Moors  receive  their  produce  in 
exchange  for  salt.    Hospitality  is. in  great  esteem 
among  the  natives  of  Bambikc  ^  but  they  are  accused 
of  laziness,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  Their  country  however 
is  so  little  knowuj  and  the  accountsof  itare  so  exposed 
to  suspicion,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  on  their  general  character.     (Park*s  Travels; 
Voyage  ii   Bambouk,    (par  Coste)    1789;    Golberry, 
Fragmens    d*un   Voyage  en  jifrique,  i.  376;     Labat, 
Nouvelle  Relation  de  t Afrique  Occidentale,  iv.3  Mollien, 
Voyage  daru  Vlnt^ieur  de  V Afrique,  i.  331.) 

BAMIAN,  (B4miykn)  an  ancient  city,  eight  days 
journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  C4bul,  and  about  half  as  far  to 
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BAMIAN.  the  west  of  Ghaznah  (Gbizni)  lat.  34''  d(/  N.  loog. 
BAMnnN  ^^  ^^'  East,  It  consists  of  grottoes,  or  caverns,  ex- 
^  ^^  ^  "cavatcd  from  an  isolated  mountun,  some  of  which  are 
still  inhabited.  Some  of  them  are  adorned  with  carved 
work  and  sculptures ;  and  in  many  the  remains  of 
paintings  may  be  traced.  This  city  was  once  the 
head  quarters  of  Budd*hism,  and  is  still  called,  by  the 
followers  of  Budd*ha,  V&miyan,  i.  e.  *'  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  excellent.**  '*  From  the  veneration  paid  there 
to  Budd'ha,"  8a3r8  Mr.  Wilford,  {As.  Res.  vi.  462.)  ''it 
was  caUed  fiudd'h  Vdniiyan,  and  maliciously  corrupted 
by  the  Musselmen  iiito  But-Bdmiykn,  ''  idolatrous 
Bdmiyim."  The  most  curious  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  this  '*  eastern  Tliebes**  are  two  colossal  sta« 
tues,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  standing  in  alto  reUevo 
agunst  the  wall  of  the  niches  in  which  they  are  en- 
shrined. They  are  visible  at  a  great  distance,  being 
at  least  75  feet  in  height.  A  third  statue,  of  less  C07 
lossal  dimensions,  being  only  fifteen  cubits  high,  stands 
at  a  small  distance  off.  The  orthodox  Hindtis  say  they 
represent  B'hima  and  hisfamily ;  the  Budd'histi  main- 
tain that  they  are  Shdhdmk  and  his  disciples  S&ls&lk  ; 
while  the  Musselmen  swear  that  they  are  no  other 
than  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  shape  of  Caytimans  and  his 
consort.  Between  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  decide  without  plates,  at  least,  of 
the  statues.  These  Mr.  Wilford  has  not  given  5  and 
we  shall  therefore  wave  all  further  consideration  of 
the  disputed  points,  and  merely  observe,  that  a  door, 
between  the  legs  of  the  largest,  opens  into  a  temple 
still  served  by  a  few  wretched  Brdhmans. 

'  Bdmiy^n  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Haukel  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  we  learn  from  Hdjl  Khalifeh  that  it  "is  in 
long.  104°  3(/  lat:  35^  Sf/,  a  small  city  upon  a  mountain 
with  a  strong  fortress.  '*^Its  territory  is  extensive, 
placed  midway  between  Khor&skn  and  Ghaiir;  teit 
journies  from  Balkh.  A  river  rising  near  it  runs  to- 
wards Ghuriisl&n,  passes  by  Ghaznah  and  joins  the 
Jaihiin.  It  has  no  gardens  ;  all  its  vegetables  are 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  author  of  the 
Nozheh  says  its  air  is  cold.  It  was  entirely  ruined  by 
Jengiz,  at  the  time  of  the  Mogh6t  invasion,  and  then 
called  Mdsa  b&lik,  and  was  forbidden  to  be  rebuilt ; 
but  it  was  again  peopled  some  time  afterwards. 
There  are  many  villages  in  its  territory,  and  some 
towns.  The  author  of  the  Nozheh  reckons  B&miykn 
among  the  dependencies  of  Balkh;  but  it  is  much 
nearer  to  Ghaznah  and  Cdbul.**  (Jeh&nnumii,  p.  238.) 
This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Bdmiyiitn  was  a 
place  of  some  consequence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  that  the  surrounding  country 
contains  many  of  these  ancient  excavations,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Ay{n  Akhari 
(ii.  166.)  and  other  Persian  books,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Wilford's  informers,  whose  truth  cannot  be  so  securely 
relied  upon.  The '  actual  existence  of  some  of  these 
sculptures  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Caubul, 
153.  318.  487.)  and  they  well  deserve  a  careful  exami- 
nation. That  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  were  made 
in  honour  of  Budd*ha  seems  highly  probable  from  what 
has  been  stated  above  -,  and  it  is  not  inipossible  that  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  monuments  still 
existing  in  the  neig|ibourhood  of  Balkh,  might  solve 
some  of  the  intricacies  in  the  early  history  of  India. 

BAMPTON,  anciently  called  Baihram-ton  and  Bath- 
erm^ton,  a  small  town  near  the  river  Batherm  in 
Devonshire.    It  was  a  Roman  station^  and  its  name 


BAN 

has  been  deduced  from  a  compound  of  Bath  and  therma  b AMPDC 
Here  is  a  strong  chalybeate  spring.    The  living  is  a       — 
vicarage.    The  town  formerly  sent  members  to  par-      hK%\ 
liament.     Population,  in  1621,  1633.    Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  4s.  ^1090.  Is.  8|.    Here  is  a  manuflBUiitory 
of  serges.  , 

BAN,  V.  '\  Ger.  batmen,  hasm  ;  a  word  of  very 
Ban,  n.  >  various  applications.  (See  Wachter, 
BA^NNrNG.  J  Ihre,Kilian,  and  Menage.)  SBx.bannan, 
abannan ;  which  Somner  interprets,-t-to  command  -, 
to  publish,  to  proclaim  ;  to  call  forth,  summon,  con- 
gregate, or  call  together.  Hence  also  he  adds,  bannes 
of  marriage;  and  the  Fr.  lannir;  the  It.  bandire ; 
Eng.  bf^nish  ,*  Goldast  (a  name  of  no  great  weight  per- 
haps, see  Bayle,)  derives  bann,  coactio  imperaniis,  from 
band,  vinculum,  from  hinden,  vindre.  This,  however,  is 
rejected  by  Wachter,    who  asserts  that  from  bann,  ' 

priticeps,  comes  bannen,  to  compel  by  imperial  authority ; 
whether  by  commanding,  forbidding,  sunmioning, 
punishing,  restricting,  exacting,  publishing,  declaring 
the  law,  or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  those  in  ' 

power.  With  respect  to  the  bannes  of  marriage,  there 
appears  little  difficulty  ;  to  publish  them,  is  to  publish 
the  bands,  bonds  or  obligations  of  matrimony  into  which 
the  parties  enter.  So  also  to  bann ;  may  be  to  band, 
bind,  or  oblige  ;  to  impose  any  obligation ;  to  exercise 
any  obligatory  or  compulsory  power,  or  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  ;  to  command  to  do  or  not  to  do  3  to  for- 
bid, to  prohibit,  to  throw  any  restraint  by  proscription 
or  interdiction  -,  to  expel  from  any  society  or  com-, 
munion,  to  banish,  to  excommunicate,  to  execrate. 

Of  fn  rounde  table  ys  ban  abonte  he  sende, 
^at  eche  a  Wytesonetyd  to  carleon  wende. 

J2.  0(ouc€9t€r,  p.  187. 

He  1^  his  ilotithe  for  to  hanne. 
But  it  was  to  late  thaone. 

Oumtr.'  Coif.  Am.  book  ir. 

Than  Peter  being  more  afirayde  began  not  ondy  to  abiure  and 
forsake  JesuB,  but  also  to  execrate  and  ban  himselfe,  if  euef  he 
knenre  the  manne.  UdalL    Matthew^  cap.  xvrL 

And  contrarywiae,  when  they  sinne  vnpnnished,  and  when  the 
rulers  haue  no  respect  rnto  equitie  or  honestie,  then  God  sendeth 
his  ctirsse  among  them,  as  hunger,  dearth,  morein,  bennyng,  peiti- 
lence,  waire,  oppression.  TyndtUd  WorkeM,  fol,  lOi  e.  iL 

His  foes  doe  wake  by  day 

they  dread  to  sleepe  the  night. : 
They  bnmu  the  sunne,  they  curse  the  moone, 
and  all  that  else  glues  light. 

7\irberviU»    Epitaphs,  tfc. 

Furthermore,  who  is  ther  that  is  not  afraid  of  ail  maledictions 
and  cursed  execrations ;  and  especially  when  the  names  of  the 
infernall  fiends  or  unluckie  soules  are  used  in  such  banning^. 

HoUantCa  PUnie,  ii.  296. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischiefe  light  on  Charles,  and  thee. 
And  may  ye  both  be  sodainly  surpria'd 
By  bloudy  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds, 
YoRKE.  Fell  banning  hag^e,  inchantresse  hold  thy  tongue. 

Shaktpeare.    Henry  VL  part  t.  fol.  115. 

At  liberty  I  set,  and  see 

Them,  that  bare  erst  laugh'd  me  to  scorn, 
Whipp'd  with  the  whip  that  scourged  me. 

And  now  they  ban  that  Uiey  were  bom. 

EUiM.     Uncertain  Authors,  U,  96. 

Wherefore  Homer  the  poet,  among  the  cunings  &  banningMihaX 
he  giueth  vnto  certuae  men,  puttcth  this  for  one  of  the  sorest :  I 
pray  God  (saieth  he]  their  wiues  might  nteddle  with  other  men. 

Vives,  instruc.  Christ,  Woman, 
And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep, 
That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

Mar  low ,    The  Jew  0/ Malta,  act  u 
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BAN.        Bcsadei  this  oondemnation,  ttiey  decrcd  also,  tliat  sll  the  rell- 
^       ^0118  priesU  add  women  should  mm  and  accune  him.    But  her^ 

E.\N-     uoto  aaswened  one  of  the  nuns  ealled  Theano,  the  daughter  of 
IliaV.    Meaoa,  of  the  Tillage  of  Agraula,  saying  that  she  was  professed 
v._«^  leTuBOM,  to  pimy  and  to  hless,  not  ro  cune  and  *«it. 
>-y— ^  r  ^^^^^,^  PMarek,  fol.  174. 

Bold  deed  thon  hast  presumed,  adrentrous  Ere, 
And  peril  great  prqrok't,  who  thus  hath  dar'd 
Had  it  heen  oaely  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruk,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Mnch  more  to  taste- it  under  hanne  to  tonche. 

Milton,  •  Paradue  LoMt^  book  is. 

Banns^  of  marriage. 

Tboa  crieth  he  ovt  vpO  al  y«  church,  and  sayth  they  foibede  al 
matrimony,  because  they  fbrbede  the  banea  betwene  freres  and 
annncs.  Sir  Thomat  More* §  WorktSf  fol/434. 


Be  for  erer  her^s. 


As  she  is  yours,  and  hearen  increase  your  comforts. 
Am ET.  Cleophila  hath  play'd  the  churchman's  part  i 

VU  not  forbid  the  bans. 
Mbn.  '    Are  you  consented  ? 

F\»rd,  The  fjoot/B  Meianekofy,  act  r.  ac  1. 

I  prcase  me  none  but  good  house-holders,  yeomens'  sonnes :  en- 
qmre  me  out  contracted  batchelers,  such  as  had  beene  ask'd  twice 
on  the  bmne4:  such  a  commoditie  of  warme  slaues,  as  had  aa  lieue 
heare  the  denill,  as  a  drumme. 

ShaAspeare.    Henry  JV,  part  i.  fol.  67.  c  L 

In  England,  all  marriages  celebrated  without  the  regular  pub- 
fiestionof  ^ojiM  in  the  pariah  church,  where  either  of  the  parties, 
sot  being  either  a  widow  or  widower,  is  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  celebrated  witliout  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  if  he  is 
dead,  of  the  mother  and  guardians, — are  null,  and  the  children  of 
toch  mairiage  are  ill^timate. 

Beatiie,    Moral  Science,  p.  3.  c.  i. 

Among  the  variety  of  applications  all  Reducible  fronx 
its  primary  meaning.  Ban  signified  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  nobility  to  attend  the  king  in  arms,  summoned 
hy  proclamation,  Arrier  ban  (corruptly  rear  ban)  was 
an  assembly  of  vassals  summoned  in  like  manner  to 
attend  their  lord  on  pain  of  outlawry.  Ban  was  also 
used  as  a  proclamation  forbidding  intercourse  with  an 
enemy.  To  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  the 
ancient  German  constitution,  was  to  be  interdicted 
from  alVintercourse  with  society  ;  a  sentence  modelled 
on  the  Roman  exclusion  from  fire  and  war.  The  im- 
perial ban  was  directed  against  cities  as  well  as  persons, 
and  deprived  those  who  incurred  it  of  all  their  dig- 
nities and  privileges. 

BANBU  RY,  a  borough  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  It  was  a  Roman  station,  and  stands  on  the 
river  Cbarwell  in  Oxfordshire.  The  church  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  Population,  in 
1831,  3396.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  J^^019.  2«.  6d,  In 
the  year  1469,  the  Lancastrians  reached  Banbury  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Devonshire  were  sent  by  Edward  IV.  to  meet  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  generals  quarrelled  about  their  quar- 
ters 3  and  the  latter  earl  being  forced  to  relinquish  those 
in  which  he  had  fixed  himself  in  the  graces  of  a  fair 
inhabitant,  quitted  the  town  in  disgust.  Pembroke 
encountered  the  insurgents  on  a  spot  called  Danes- 
more.  He  was  defeated,  and  beheaded  after  the  battle, 
with  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  castle  of 
Banbury  was  successfully  defended  for  Charles  I.,  in 
1614,  by  Sir  William  Compton.  Two  years  afterwards 
it  was  compelled  to  surrender^  but  not  until  it  had 
maintained  a  ten  weeks  siege.  The  town  was  favour- 
able to  the  parliament,  and  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished for  its  sectarian  spirit.    Ben  Jonson^  in  his 


Bartholomew  fair,  has  made  the  Puritan,  Zeal-of-the- 
land-busy,  a  Banbury  man  ',  and  a  whimsical  anecdotf 
arising  from  this  reputation  of  the  town^  is  authenti- 
cated by  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Cam- 
den. When  Holland  was  employed  in  translating  the 
Britannia,  Camden  visited  the  printing  office,  and 
found  that  to  his  own  observation,  that  Banbury  was 
famous  for  cheese,  the  translator  had  added  cakes  and 
ale.  Thinking  this  remark  too  trifling,  he  changed 
the  last  word  into  zeal;  and  this  gave  much  unin-  . 
tentional  offence.  In  his  MS.  supplement  to  the  Bri-* 
tannia  in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  the  following  note. 
"  Put  out  the  word  zeale  in  Banbury,  where  some 
think  it  a  disgrace,  when  as  z^ale  with  knowledge  is 
the  greatest  grace  among  good  Christians  :  for  it  was' 
first  foysted  in  by  some  compositor  or  pressman  i 
neither  is  it  in  my  Latin  copie,  which  I  desire  the 
reader  to  hold  as  authentic."  If  Shakspeare  may  be 
trusted,  Banbury  was  not  so  famous  for  cheiese'as 
Camden  would  represent.  In  the  Merry  Hives  of 
H^dspr,  act  i.  scene  1.  where  l^lender  calls  Bardolphj 
Nym  and  Pistol  "  cony-catching  rascals,*'  the  first 
retorts  on  him,  "  you  Banbury  cheese.'* 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
1®  21'  and  3^  4'  S.  lat.  106°  SO'  and  107°  E.  long,  sepa- 
rated from  Sumatra  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name.  This 
island  is  about  130  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  40 
broad  :  mountainous  and  woody,  and  producing  tin  in 
very  large  quantities  :  there  are  seven  mines,  which 
give  employment  to  20,000  men.  The  miners  are  a  ' 
Chinese  colony,  nominally  under  the  direction  of  the 
sultin  of  Palembang,  but  in  reality  working  for  the 
profit 'of  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  Tin  to  the 
amount  of  2,000,000  of  pounds  is  annually  obtained. 
It  is  considered  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal 
purchasers,  as  more  malleable  than  the  English  tin,  and 
it  is  therefore  preferred  by  them.  The  metallic  sand  is 
said  to  give  about  70  per  cent.,  and  the  mines  yielded 
an  annual  profit  of  ^150,000.  to  the  company.  Very 
little  is  sent  to  Europe  -,  and  the  Chinese  are  so  skilful 
in  adulterating  it,  as  to  deceive  any  but  an  experienced 
eye.  This  island,  which  had  been  captured  by  our 
forces  durin^g  the  war,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  was  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  1814.  It  had  been  formally  ceded  to  us  by  Naj- 
mu'ddCn,  sultdn  of  Palembang  in  1812,  on  condition 
of  his  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  this  stipulation  was  disregarded  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  in  Java,  in  1818  ;  and  they  have  since  that 
period  been  at  war  with  the  sult&n,  whose  territory 
they  threatened  with  an  invasion. 

The  straits  of  Banca  afford  a  safe  passage,  with  a 
favourable  monsoon ;    but  as  shoal  water  sometimes 
occurs,  and  there  are  occasionally  coral  reefs,  they  re- 
quire great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  navi- 
gator.   The  Nanca  islands  in  2°  22<  S.  lat.  and  105^ 
41'  E.  long,  afford  shelter  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  W. 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  fuel.  (Hamilton's 
Gazetteer,  Asiatic  Journal,  vii.  206.) 
BAND,  V.    ^     Band,  the  noun,  upon  which  the 
Band,  n.       /verb,  to  band,  is  formed,  is  the  past 
Ba^noaoe,     Vpart.  of  the  verb,  to  bind;    (A.  S. 
Ba'ndon^       i  bindan,  ligare,  nodare,  vindre,  obUgare, 
Band-doo.    J  to  tie,  to  knit,  to  bind.    Somner.) 
To  tie,  fasten,  unite,  join,  yoke  together.    To  be 
in,  or  yield  to  bandouns,  i.  e.  bonds  or  bondage.     To 
join  or  unite  together ;  to  confederate  for  one  common 


BAK- 
BURV. 

BAND. 
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BAND,    purpose.    Band,  io  our  M  writers^  ia  frequently  writ- 
'  ^n  bendf.    See  Bskdk. 

Bitiiez  ▼■  If  3*  wiUe  mak  obUgncioiui, 

^at  I  be  jpnr  alter  bro>rr,  (iL%e  in  mf  battdoun, 

^  Boa  faile  o}9T,  ne  coownt  to  reaaua 

it.  Brunne,  p.  162» 

Ricbciwc  a  robe  of  purple  on  had 

•       •       •       •        •        • 


The  princes  «nd  cheefe  of  all  the  nations  of  Hetnma  trere      BAND 
hunded  and  confedered  together  in  a  diet  hdd  at  the  temple  of         — 
Voltomnas,  to  make  wane  opon  them.  BAND^ 

HoUmid.    LMui,io\.2l7.      ISLAND 


And  purtraid  in  the  ribanings 
Of  dukes  storieS)  and  of  kings 
And  with  a  hend  of  gold  tasstled 
And  knoppes  fine  of  gold  amiled. 
Chaucer.    The  lUtm.  of  the  Rote,  fol.  121.  c.  iL 

For  euermore  I  fynde  a  lette. 
rbe  bottler  is  not  my  frende, 
WUiche  bath  the  key  by  the  bende, 

Goiver,    dm-  ^m,  book  vL 

Let  mbreake  the  h&des  of  the,  &  let  vs  cast  of  y«  yoke  of  tb«. 
Sir  Thomas  More'*  Worhs,  fol.  12, 

•  And  bans  pnurtisad  sorcery  and  witcborafte,  contrarye  to  f 
honour  and  lawe  of  God,  not  without  makixig  some  bande  or  cone- 
naat  with  the  wicked  spirite  the  arche  enemy  to  God,  whome  they 
haue  seraed,  and  obeyed.  UdalL    Bev,  e«  zzL 

The  emperour,  and  his  barouns, 
Yeildith  heom  to  thy  baundount. 
With  body  and  chatel,  n}'gh  and  fM>rre, 
'     Tohelpethec  totiby  vem! 

AT.  ^lismmdgr,  i»  Wtber^  L  \d2. 

Vnto  such  as  will  be  like  swine,  we  must  Tdie  thi  for  brsikioff 
hedges,  and  ringe  them  for  wrotingy  and  haue  bandedag^gu  to 
dryue  them  out  of  the  coxne  with  faytingj  and  leade  them  out  by 
the  eares.  Sir  Thomas  Mote's  fforhes,  fol,  585. 

And  when  it  w»s  day,  eeitain  of  the  Jews  banded  together,  and 
ound  tbemselres  under  a  curse,  sai' 
eat  nor  drink  tiU  they  had  killed  Pau 


bound  tbemselres  under  a  curse,^ saying,  that  they  would  neither 

aid. 


ffibk.    Acts,  e.  ixiii.  ▼•  U 

Mean  whHe  th'  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  disceroee 
Abstrusest  thoughts  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  bume 
NightW  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rimng,  saw  ia  whom,  how  spred 
Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree* 

9diit9»,    Paradise  Zoei,  book  r. 

And  thuA  to  Stanley  saiUi,  in  Richard's  name ; 
**  My  lord,  the  king  salutes  yon,  and  commands 
That  to  his  ayde  you  bring  your  ready  bandi. 
Or  else  besweares  by  Him  who  siU  on  high, 
Before  the  armiea  ioyne>  your  some  sbaU  die/' 

Beavmont.    Bosw^th  FUld, 

Sp.    Goddess  dear. 

We  Implore  thy  powerful  hand 

To  undo  the  charmed  band 

Of  true  virgin  here  distrest. 

Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile. 

Of  unblest  enchanter  vile.  AHUqm, 

-Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 


And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide,  strait  knew  him  all  the  bands 
O^angeb  under  watch;  and  Io  his  state. 
And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise. 

Id,    Paradise  lAtsi,  book  ▼• 

But  when  the  poet  was  puUed  once  away. 
Which  stood  to  vpho)d  the  king  and  his  kin, 
Vorke  and  his  banders  proudly  pressed  in, 
To  challenge  the  crowoe  by  title  of  right. 
Beginning  irith  law  and  ending  with  might 

Mkrwfor  Magistrates,  fol.  352. 

'  When  I  was  going  on  la  my  wounled  course,  (which  no  law  or 
ordinance  had  inhibited,)  certain  forward  volunteers  in  the  dty, 
banding  together,  stir  np  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  she riffk,  to 
eaU  me  to  an  account  for  an  open  violation  of  tbetr  covenant. 

Pp,  Hall,    Hard  Measure,  p.  26. 


In  this  mesne  while  the  seaatours  fell  to  strive  who  should  bee 
kiflig :  aad  the  derire  of  sovcraigntie  troubled  much  and  perplexed 
their  minds.  But  as  ypt,  there  was  no  banding  nor  siding  from  any 
one  person  in  particular.  /d.    lb.  fol.  12. 

And  she  that  eoulde  well  kepe  the  prince  io  her  bandonr  by 
crafte  and  subtylte,  she  made  the  prince  to  be  her  husbande ;  and 
bvcauae  she  eoulde  haue  ao  chylde,  she  douted  that  the  prince 
shnlde  be  deuorsed  frd  h«r. 

Froissart.    Cronicles,  v.  ii.  c.  244. 

Then  Somerset  says.  Set  the  bandog  on  the  bull. 
And  Glo'stershire  again  is  blaaon'd.  Weigh  thy  wooL 
As  Berkshire  hath  for  her*s.  Let's  to't  and  toas  the  balL 
And  Wiltshire  wUl  for  h^r.  Get  home  and  pay  for  all. 

Dratfton.     Polyolbion,  Song  kxili. 

Things  went  on  so  far,  that  my  mistress  presented  me  with  a 
wrought  nightcap  and  a  lac*d  band  of  her  own  working. 

Tatler,  No,  91. 

As  sll  men  naturally,  Irr  iadissokible  bands, of  obligatiMi,  are 
the  subjects  and  servanU  of  God ;  te  God  indispensably  and  inex- 
cusably dcith  require  the  same  loyalty  and  fidelity,  the  same  dill* 
gence*  the  same  reverence  firom  all. 

Barrow,    Sermon  zzxvilL  r.  ill. 

From  Jove  he  comes,  the  captive  to  rsstors  ( 
Nor  caa  the  tlinnder  of  hb  sire  do  more. 
Religion  shall  dread  nothing  but  disguise ; 
And  JnsUce  need  no  bandage  for  her  eyes. 

Oarfh.     Claremoni, 

Yet  see  how  aU  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fiste. 

And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train^ 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seise  their  prey,  the  murderous  band! 

Ah|  teU  them,  they  are  men ! 

Grag.     On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Bton  Cott, 

So  sapping,  she  the  silken  bandage  loos'd. 
Nor  added  further  speech,  prepar'd  to  watch 
The  new  surprise,  and  guide  the  doubtful  scene. 
By  sUenoe  more  than  tosfold  night  eoocoal'd, 

J  ago.    EdgeHUl,  bookiii. 

Band,  in  ArekUecture,  a  low  flat  moulding,  other- 
wise called  hfaccy  from  fascia,     Vitruvias,  iii.  3. 

Band  Fish,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the 
Cepokt  mbescens.     See  Cbpola. 

Ban  Dog,  in  Zooh^,  a  name  of  the  Canis  Molossus, 
or  mastifF.     See  Canis. 

BANDA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  high  and  precipitous 
islands  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  situated  about  150  miles 
east-south-east  from  Amboyna.  This  assemblage 
Includes  ten  separate,  isles,  which  are  Banda  Neira, 
Banda  Lantoir,  Pulo  Ay,  Pulo  Rondo,  Pulo  Pisang, 
Rosingen,  Craka,  Capella,  Souangy,  and  Gonong 
Apee.  The  last  is  a  volcanic  islet,  which  rises  nearly 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  all 
small :  Lantoir,  or  Banda  proper,  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  is  only  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  three  broad  j  nor 
does  Neira  contain  much  more  than  two  or  three 
square  miles  of  surface.  Most  of  these  islands  are 
covered  witli  a  rich  black  soil,  which  renders  them 
fitful  in  all  the  productions  of  these  eastern  climes  ; 
but  is  particularly  fevourable  to  the  growth  of  nut- 
megs, to  which  the  principal  of  them  are  chiefly 
devoted.  They  consequently  depend,  in  a  gren 
measure,  upon  foreign  supplies  for  many  of  the  neces- 
saries of  ILfe,  most  of  which  are  at  present  imported 
from  Java.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European 
possessors  of  the  Banda  islands  j  and  soon  after  their 
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BAKDA  arrival,  they  appear  eitber  to  have  enslaved  or  exfirr 
SLiANDS.  pated  the  original  inhabitants.  lo  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  love  of  gain  stifled  the  dic- 
tated ttf  cdnscience,  and  the  power  of  conquest  super- 
seded the  right  of  possession.  To  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  monopoly  of  nutmegs,  for  which  these 
islands  were  so  famed,  the  Dutch  caused  all  the  trees 
to  be  destroyed,  except  upon  four  of  the  islands. 
These  are  Neira,  Lantoir,  Pulo  Ay,  and  Pulo  Rondo, 
which  are  laid  out  in  plantations  for  the  production  of 
this  spice.  The  trees  attain  the  size  of  a  comm6n 
pear-tree,  but  their  leaves  have  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  laurel.  They  begin  to  bear  when  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  continue  bearing  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  after  which  they  decay  j  and  at  all 
times,  particularly  while  young,  they  require  much 
care  and  attention.  Each  tree,  during  the  period  of 
its  bearing,  produces  about  ten  pounds  of  nutmegs 
yearly.  The  fruit  is  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  mace, 
and  the  whole  is  likewise  inclosed  in  an  external  husk, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  about  the  size  of  an 
apricot  The  whole  quantity  produced  on  these 
islands  cannot  be  accurately  stated  :  the  annual  sales 
Stfe  said  formerly  to  have  amounted  to  350,000  pounds 
of  nutmegs,  and  100,000  pounds  of  mace.  When, 
however,  they  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1796, 
the  half  year's  crop  was  found  to  be  little  more  than 
80,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  about  24,000  pounds 
of  mace.  The  trees  in  all  the  other  islands  were 
careftilly  extirpated  by  command  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
fee  whole  trade  of  those  where  the  growth  is  che- 
rished, is  a  complete  monopoly.  This  is  obviously  a 
great  check  upon  the  population  ;  and  the  total  nnm* 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand.  By  a  census  taken  in  1796,  they  were 
Ibund  to  be  5T63 ;  and  in  1814  they  were  estimated 
at  little  more  than  4000 ;  about  three-fourths  of  whom 
feerc  slaves.  -The  accounts,  however,  which  formeriy 
stated  them  at  15,000  whites,  were  most  likely  exagge- 
rated. The  seat  of  government  in  these  islands  is  at 
Ifeira^  which  has  a  good  harbour,  and  two  fortresses, 
one  of  which  contains  the  public  magazines  ',  near  it  are 
the  storehouses,  and  here  the  produce  of  the  nutmeg 
plantations  is  collected,  to  be  exported  as  opportunities 
ofler.  Dutch  garrisons  are  maintained  in  these  for- 
tresses ;  but  they  are  rather  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade  and  keeping  the  slaves  in  subjection,  than 
fcr  the  defence  of  the  islands ;  as  they  were  taken 
possession  of  by  Admiral  Rainier  in  1796  without 
opposition.  They  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens ;  but  were  again  taken  by  the  English 
in  1810 ;  and  reverted  to  their  former  masters  at  the 
general  peace  of  1814.  The  latitude  of  these  islands 
is  principally  between  four  and  five  degrees  south, 
and  the  longitude  about  130*  east. 

BA'NDIT,!      Ban  and   ditto:   which   last,    sayi 
Bawdi'tto.  /  Tooke,  adopted  by  us  together  with 
the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping,  is  the  past  part. 
oi  dicere. 

One  declared  to  be  hanisked,  exiled,  outlawed. 

Great  men  oft  dye  by  yilde  Bczonionn. 
A  Ronrnne  sworAer,  and  bandetto  shrae 
Mwdev'crtwtfetTaUy.    BmfHu.  bMtard  haady 
Stab'd  Julias  Caesar. 

Shaktpeart.    Htnry  VI,  part  ii.  act  iv.  s.  I. 
Begone  >->yet  bear  yon,  are  the  htm^tUt^tA 
To  wait  in  ambush? 

Ford,    'Ttspity  ah^s  a  Whore^  act  r.  s.  2, 
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She  [Chastity]  hke  a  qtrfrer'd  nymph  wit!i  trftmt  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hilh,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds ; 
Where,  thTtrngh  the  sacitid  rays  of  chastity. 
No  savage  fierce,  handiie,  or  mountaineer. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Afitton,    Comus, 

By  this  means  many,  apprehending  a  idrere  proseCatiofi,  left 

their  houses,  and  went  about  like  a  sort  of  bandiui,  and  fell  into 

a  fierce  and  savage  temper. 

Bumefi  Own  Thnet,  I.  518.  . 

There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
But  some  way  leans  and  hcAiteos  to  the  kUid  i 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride» 
No  cavem'd  hermit^  rests  self-satisfyd. 

Pope,    Etsay  on  Man^  es.  iv« 

Who  are  they  who  can  be  sidd  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  theif 
own  making  ?  '  I  know  of  no  such  persons ;  I  never  heard  or  read 
of  any  such,  except,  perhaps  among  pirates  and  other  banditti, 
who,  trampling  on  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  refuse  to  be 
govmed  in  any  odier  way  than  by  their  own  Ikentioua  regulations. 
Beattie,    Moral  Scienoe,  p.  iii.  C.  ii. 

BANDONi  or  Bandon-bridor,  a  considerable  town 
in  the  county  of  Cork«  in  Ireland,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  called  by  the  Irish  Drohid, 
(the  bridge.)  It  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork 
in  1610,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament. The  cotton  manufactory  used  to  be  very 
flourishing  here,  and  large  numbers  of  people  are  still 
employed  on  linens>  camlets^  and  woollens.  Popu- 
lation 14,1^;  distance  from  Cork  13  miles;  from 
Dublin,  136. 

BA'NDY,  v.'\      Bandy,  a  cltib,  hent  at  the  bottom; 

Ba'ndy,  n.     >  perhaps  from  the  verb,  to  bend.    To 

Ba'xdy^  adjj  handy,  to  strike  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  one  to  another,  with  a  handy. 

To  beat  of  toss,  to  and  fro ;  to  giv^  and  take  in 
turns ;  to  exchange. 

BandyA^,  is  hendingAeg, 

RoM,  Draw  BenooUo,  beAt  d6wne  their  weapons : 
Geatlemea  for  shame  foilieare  this  outragei 
Tlbdll,  Mercotio,  the  Prinee  expresly  hath 
Forbidden  banduing  in  Verona  streetes. 

Shahspeart,    Romeo  and  Juliet,  foL  64. 

I'U  send  him  halls  and  rackets,  if  I  Uve» 
That  they  such  racket  shall  in  Paris  see, 
When  over  line  with  bandies  I  shall  drive, 
A3  that  befo«e  the  set  be  fully  done, 
France  may  (perhaps)  into  the  hazard  nm. 

Drayton,  The  Battle  of  ^gincourt^ 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthftill  blood. 
She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  hall. 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  mysweete  lone. 
And  his  to  me. 

Shaktpeara,   Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  63.  c.  i. 
For  had  we  no  mastery  at  all  over  our  thoughts,  but  they  were 
all  like  tennis  balls,  bandied,  and  stmck  upon  UB,  as  it  were  by 
rackets  from  without;  then  could  we  not  steadily  and  constantly 
carry  on  any  designs  axid  purposes  of  life. 

CtUhffortk.  IntelL  System,  M,  845. 
But  let  tinit  pass,  they  now  begun 
To  spur  their  liviog  engrioes  on  ^ 
For  as  wbipp'd  tops  and  bandy* d  baOs 
The  leamedThold,  are  animabf 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made'  by  geometry. 

Sutler,  Hudibrat,  part.  i.  c.  2. 
He  that  is  employed,  has  no  leisure  to  move  in  the  little  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  whieh  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world,  nod 
which  are  chiefly  kept  up  tLoA-Jbandied  to  and  fro  by  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  Atferbury   Sermon  xiii.  vol.  4. 

She  calls  it  witty  to.be  rude; 
And,  placing  raulery  in  railing, 
Will  tell  aloud  your  gi^atest  failing  ; 
Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose. 

Swift.  Furniture  of  a  Woman*a  Mindm 
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-  Hit  once  formidable  name 


Shall  grace  her  humble  records,  and  be  heard 
In  Moffii  and  mockery,  bandied  froia  the  Upa 
Of  all  the  Tengefiil  brotherhood  around. 
So  oft  the  patient  Tictima  of  thy  scorn. 

Akentidt,   The  PUantret  of  Itnagination,  book  iU. 

BANE,  o.  ^      Goth,  banjos,  ulcers,  sores,  wounds. 

Bans,  h.      >Luke  xvt.  21.      Banjo  fulU,  full  of 

Ba^neful.  J  ulcers,  sores,  wounds.  Luke  xvi.  20. 
A.  S.  bana,  destruction  \  Swed.  bona,  a  wound }  per- 
haps, says  Ihre,  from  bana^  percutere.  In  Peirs 
Howman  we  find  abane. 

To  destroy,  ruin ;  to  cause  destruction  or  ruin ;  to 
poison,  to  render  poisonous. 

Anlaf  of  Norway,  of  Danmark  kyng  Suane,  . 
Aryoed  in  fu  lond,  to  many  wer  ^1  bane. 

R.Bnmne,  p.  39. 

And  bolde  beggeres  and  bygge,  >at  mowe  here  bred  by  awyake 
With  houndes  bred  and  hors  bred,  hele  hem  when  >ei  hungren 
And  abane  hem  with  benes.  Piers  Plonhman,  fol.  139. 

For  ui  hU  hunting  bathe  he  swiche  delite. 

That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 

To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  bane. 

Chaucer.  The  KnigMu  Tale^Y.  1683. 

Think  when  thoa  seest  the  baite 

whereon  is  thy  delite. 
That  hidden  hookes  are  hard  at  bande 

to  bant  thee  when  thou  bite. 

TStrbervife.    EjntapkSf  ifc,  p.  612. 

And  how  that  ia  those  ten  yeres  warre. 
Full  numy  a  bluudv  dede  was  done  j 
And  many  a  lord  that  came  fuU  fore. 
There  caughte  his  bane  (alaa)  to  sooe. 

Surrey,   Lmitr  conrfwrteth  kimtelfi 

What,  if  my  hooae  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleased  to  giTe  ten  thousand  ducatet 
To  hare  it  bain'df 

Shakspeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  178. 
Achilles  banefldl  wrath  resound,  O  goddesse  that  impos'd 
Infinite  sorrowes  on  the  Greekes,  and  many  brare  sonlea  lo8*d 
Fh>m  breasts  heroique.       Chapman,   Hemet^B  IHad,  book  i. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Orim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  derour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  InTolr'd;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be. 

Milton,    Paradise  Latt,\fo6k  a. 

Thy  sins  are  of  so  baneful  a  nature  that  they  poison  even  tlie 
blood  of  Christ  unto  thee ;  and  whilst  the  heaveoly  ment  is  in  thy 
mouth,  eren  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^hich  is  meat 
indeed  for  a  belieTing  soul,  the  curse  of  Godcometh  upon  thee. 

Htpkint.    Sermons,  fol.  229. 

He  learns  how  stocks  will  fall  and  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation  ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoili.a  nation. 

Prior.   TheCstmeUon, 

Then  wouldst  thou  steer  where  Fortune  spreads  the  suls  ? 
Go,  flatter  Vice !  for  seldom  flattery  (ails  .^ 
Soft  through  the  ear  the  pleasing  bane  distils : 
Delicious  poison !  in  perfumes  it  kills ! 

Broome,  An  Epistle  to  Mr,  Fenton, 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  a  yew 

Tliat  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweats  of  dew  ; 

No  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  sight. 

But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite. 

Oarth.  The  Dispensary,  canto  iL 

When  it  Is  now  clear  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  criminal  is  no 
longer  fit  to  \wt  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  exterminated  as 
a  monster,  and  a  bane  to  human  society,  the  law  sets  a  note  of 
infamy  upon  him,  and  pnts  him  out  of  its  protection. 

Blachstone,  CommeHtary,\r,  3B0, 


A  wicked  example,  as  we  all  know,  tends  to  oorropt  In  sont    BANE 
degree  every  one  that  lives  within  its  baneful  influence;  motv        ^ 
paiticulariy  if  it  be  found  in  men  of  high  raak^  gfsat  westeh,    BANFI 
splendid  tslents,  profound  erudition,  or  popular  characten.  *- 

Porteus,  Lectures  on  Si.  Mat,  xvi.  '^ 

Banb  Berries,  a  name  given  to  the  Actaa  tpieata, 
or  Herb  Christopher. 

BANFF,  or  Banffshire,  a  tongue-shaped  inoun7 
tainous  country,  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  included 
by  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east,  the  counties  of  Moray  and 
Inverness  on  the  west,  and  the  Moray  firth  on  the  north. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  sixty-four  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  is  not  more  than  thirty.  The  area  of  this 
county  is  about  622  square  miles,  nearly  25,000  acres 
of  which  are  completely  waste  groimds,  and  about 
1800  more  are  covered  with  wood.  The  population 
was  35,807  in  IdOl ;  in  1811  it  had  increased  to 
S6,6(i^  i  and  in  1821  to  43,561 ;  thus  exhibiting  an 
augmentation  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  former  ten  years^ 
and  of  eighteen  in  the  latter.  This  gives  seventy 
persons  for  each  square  mile,  which  is  nearly  one- 
fifteenth  less  than  the  medium  population  of  the  whole 
country.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  bays  and 
creeks,  the  line  of  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous.  Nearly 
the  whole  county,  except  a  tract  near  the  sea,  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  interspersed  with  fertile 
Tallies  j  though  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  ' 
8urfa<»e  is  supposed  to  be  cultivated.  The  southern- 
most extremity  is  comprehended  in  the  range  of 
mountains  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Highlands.  Some  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting 
mountains  in  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  this  district  $ 
among  which  are  Cairn  Gorm,  stated  at  4080  feet  in 
height  3  Benrinnes,  2747  feet  above  the  sea  ^  Knock- 
hill,  2509,  with  some  others  of  inferior  height.  Many 
beautiful  straths  and  glens  are  dispersed  throughout 
this  county,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Deveron 
and  Spey,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  ai^d 
west.  Some  lakes  are  also  found  within  the  limits  of 
Banff,  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  with  fish, 
particularly  salmon.  The  climate  is  cold  and  moists 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  soil  in  the  lower  tracts  is 
frequently  light  and  sandy;  but  clay  is  more  abundant 
on  the  hills.  Agriculture  has,  in  general,  made  less 
progress  in  improvement  than  in  the  more  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  though  laudable  examples  have 
been  set,,  and  much  encouragement  given,  by  the  late 
earl  of  Findlater  and  other  proprietors.  Limestone 
abounds  in  many  parts,  but  from  the  want  of  coal  little 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  Marble  of  a  good  quality  is 
also  obtained,  and  used  for  various  purposes.  Rock 
crystals  and  topazes,  called  cairngorms,  from  the 
mountain  where  they  are  found,  are  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  value  of  which  has  in  some 
years  amounted  to  i?2000.  Iron  and  lead  are  also 
among  the  mineral  products  of  BanfflBhirc.  There  are 
likewise  mineral  waters  which  have  proved  efficacious 
in  various  complaints.  Few  manufactures  exist,  except 
for  the  supply  of  its  own  wants.  The  chief  exports 
are  fish,  butter,  cheese,  yarn,  and  linen.  The  fish  is 
chiefly  salmon  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
The  imports  are  flax,  hemp,  leather,  iron,  coals,  wine 
and  colonial  articles. 

Banffshire  comprises  twenty-three  parishes  and  iwa 
royal  boroughs,  Banff  and  Cullen.  There  are  also 
several  magnificent  noblemen's  seats  in  this  county  ; 
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KFP.    the  principal  of*  which  ure  Duff-house,  belonging  to 

-^     •    the  earl  of  Fife;  Collen-house,  to  the  earl  of  Find- 

SGOR.  later ;  ai^d  Gordon-castle,  one  of  the  most  xnagni- 

"V""^^  ficent  seats  in  North  ]^itain«  to  the  duke  of  Gordon. 

The  cpunty  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity  ;    and 

has  been  the  theatre  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts 

vith  the  Banes.  Tradition  affirms,  that  the  skulls',  of 

many  of  the  mvaders  who  fell  in  these  contests  were 

cemented  into  the  walls  of  the  Scotch  churches. 

Banff,  a  seaport  and  royal  boniiigh  of  Scotland, 
situated  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  count)^. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deveron,  but  the 
harbour  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  shifting  sands 
near  its  entrance*  Banff  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  A  handsome  bridge 
crosses  the  river  i  and  a  large  town  house,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  spire,  was  built  in  1798,  and  contains 
various  apartments  for  transacting  the  public  business 
of  the  pl^ce.  A  new  prison  has  also  been  lately  built 
upon  an  improved  principle.  Ttread^  linen,  stockings, 
soap,  and  leather  are  made  here,  but  none  of  them  to 
any  great  extent.  A  few  ships  are  idso  built.  Near 
the  town  there  is  a  strong  chalybeate  spring.  Banff 
was  constituted  a  royal  borough  by  Robert  II.  in 
137^,  and  in  conjunction  with  Cullen,  Elgin,  Kintore, 
and  Inverary,  it  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  The  population  is  about  3000,  and  the  dis- 
tance 165  miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  57^  38'  N. 
long.«««5'W. 

BANG,  v.l      l>ttt.  bengeler,  to  beat  with  sticks. 
Bang,  n.    /  clubs.  Swe.  bana,  to  strike. 
To  beat  or  strike,  to  hit  hard  j  to  give  repeated, 
heavy  blows*  .  .   ^ 

YoQ  aboiild  then  haue  accosted  1ier>  and  with  some  exceUent 
icito»  ilic-new  ftom  the  mint,  you  should  haue  bangd  the  youth 
iato  doabeneae.  -  aiuik$pear€.    TwHftkNighi^lQ\.2^ 


Or  if  a  bear,  opprest 


With  cruel  hunger,  happn*d  to  molest 

Hill  feeding  flocks,  he  with  such  bangt  him  ply'd, 

Thit  with  the  pi«j  even  in  his  teeth  he  dy'd. 

Dray  ton.    David  and  GoUaL 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  hang. 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang. 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  dirine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  iDclioe. 

Butler,    Hudihratf  part  i.  c.  ii. 

But,  dear  Mr.  Bickentaff,  convince  'em,  that  as  harsh  and  ine- 
gular  aouod  is  not  harmony  j  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion, 
«»to7-  .    .  Ta/Zw,  No.  70. 

The  fint  bout  they  had  was  so  fur,  and  so  handsome, 
nat  to  make  a  tiax  bargain,  'twas  worth  a  king's  ransom  ; 
And  Sutton  such  bangi  to  hi3  neighbour  imparted. 
Would  have  made  any  fibres  but  Figg's  to  have  smarted. 

Byrom.    Exiempwt  Vents. 

BANGOR,  a  city  of  Caernarvonshire  in  North  Wales. 
Theseeof  a  bishop.  A  monastery  was  founded  herein 
the  sixth  century.  The  diocese  comprehends  the  whole 
of  Anglesea,  Caernarvonshire,  excepting  five  parishes  j 
more  than  half  pf  Merionethshire ;  fourteen  parishes 
in  Denbighshire  j  and  seven  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery. It  has  three  archdeaconries,  two  of  which  are 
usually  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop,  and  ten 
rural  deaneries.  The  prelate  is  a  suffragan  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  The  present  cathedral 
was  built  during  various  parts  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  comprises  a  choir,  nave,  transepts^  two  aisles,  and 
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a  quadrangular  .tower  at  the  west  end.    The  extreme  BANGOR, 
length  from  east  to  west  is  214  feet.    The  town  is       -* 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  ridges  of  rock.  It  BANISH, 
has  a  fine  opening  to  the  Menai,  and  consists  of  one ' 
well-built  street.    A  chain-bridge  is  now  constructing 
over  the  Menai  strait,  which  will  conuect  the  main 
land  with  Anglesea.    The  population  in  1821  was 
3579,  presenting  the  large  increase  of  1196.  persons 
since  the  census  of  1811. 

Bangor  Iscoxd,  a  village  of  Flintshire  in  North 
Wales,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  Christian  seminary 
for  instructing  noviciates,  founded  by  Lucius  the  first 
king  of  Britain  in  the  third  century.  In  the  sixth 
century  this  college  was  converted  into  a  monastery, 
which  in  its  splendour  is  said  to  have  contained  2400 
monks,  who  a  hundred  at  a  time,  performed  the 
service  continually  by  day  and  night.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a  valuable  library,  and  'the  number  of  its 
men  of  learning.  But  this  magnificent  establishment 
was  destroyed,  and  the  maj6rity  of  its  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword,  by  Ethelfrith,  king  of  Northumberland, 
about  A.  D.  710«  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  ruined  ^ 
and  at  present  not  the  smallest  vestige  can  be  traced. 
A  bridge  of  five  arches,  of  great  antiquity  and  of  ele- 
gant structure,  is  now  the  only  architectural  ornament 
of  the  village. 

BANIANS,  a  name  formerly  given  by  Europeans  to 
almost  all  Hindis,  because  baniyk,  the  term  whence  it 
is  derived,  signifies  a  banker ;  the  class  with  which 
Europeans  had  most  frequent  intercourse.  It  is  one 
of  the  mixed  classes  derived  fitim  a  fiither  of  the  me- 
dical and  a  mother  of  the  commercial  dass.  (Halhed*s 
Code,  p.  civ.)  What  we  read  therefore  in  old  books,  of 
their  peculiar  tenets,  abstinence  from  meat,  &c.  is 
nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  all  conscientious 
Hindite. 

Banian,  or  Banyan  Tbke,  the  common  name  of  the 
Ficus  BengaleruiM,  called  bar  or  bat  in  the  Hindi!  and 
vata  in  Sanscrit,  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  mode  of 
striking  into  the  ground  by  the  ends  of  its  boughs  and 
taking  root :  hence  one  tree  will  in  time  form  a  whole 
grove.     See  Hodges*s  Travels  m  India, 

BA'NISH,      ^     See  to  Ban.  Sax.  forbamed,  a  ba- 

Ba^nishbb,      f  nished  man.  Somner. 

Ba^nxshiibnt,  r    To  bind,  oblige,  or  compel,   to 

Banni^txon.  j  order,  command,  condemn  to  leave, 
or  quit  any  place )  to  expel  or  drive  away,  to  exile. 

This  u  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  thv  load  is  baniehed  on  his  hed. 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  he  ded.. 

CAaucer.    The  KnigAta  Tate,  v.  1728. 

Than  fdre  Phebus,  lantern  and  lamp  of  light. 
Of  man  and  beest,  both  fruit  and  florishlog. 
Tender  iiorice,  and  banitker  of  night. 

The  Test,  of  Creteide,  fol.  295.  e.  iv. 

Whan  an  rndeane  spurite  («  he)  goeth  out  from  a  man,  beyng 
hanyshed  from  hb  olde  hospita]!,  he  walketli  in  dry  and  baien 
places,  seking  rest  and  fyndeth  none. 

UdaU.    Mat.  CKp.ial 

For  I  am  not  ignorannt,  that  vnto  th£  which  measnie  their  ieli- 
dty  by  the  pleasures  of  this  Ufe,  banythment  is  more  paynfiilW 
grcuous  than  deathe.  /rf.    Jamet,  cap.  i- 

Marins  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  gave  him  diis 
answer.:  thou  shalt  tell'  Sextilius,  that  thou  hast  seen  Caius Marins 
banished  out  of  his  countrey,  sitting  amongst  the  mines  of  the  citv 
of  Carthage.  Nwth.    Plutarch,  foL  367. 
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'  rvow  this  "tutnukAifg 


Hath  bronght  me  to  tligr  hattb,  not  out  of  hope 
(Mistake  me  not)  to  saue  ny  life  :  for  if 
I  bad  fear'd  death,  of  all  tbe  men  i'  tlie  worid 
I  would  bane  voided  thee.    But  in  mere  ^igbt 
To  be  ftill  quit  of  those  my  haMiiken, 
StaaMi  I  before  thee  here. 

Skmktpeart,    CmrUlatmi,  fol.  22» 

Hast  thee,  and  from  tbe  paradise  of  God 
Without  remorse  drire  out  tbe  sinful  pur» 
From  ballowd  ground  th'unbolie,  and  dfinonao 
To  tbem  and  to  thir  pnogenie  from  thence 
Perpetual  banUhmeni, 

itfi/#ftfi*    Paradise  Last,  book  tt. 

They  refused  to  do  it  [take  the  oath]  and  were  upon  that' con* 
demned  to  perpetual  banishment,  as  men  that  denied  allegiance  to 
the  king.  And  hy  this  an  engine  was  found  out  to  banish  as  many 
as  they  pleased.  Bp.  Burnet,  Own  Ttmes,  i.  182. 

ShaU  I  add,  that  thto  love  of  purity  was  the  causey  why,  she 
kamshed  herself  from  those  public  diversions  of  the  town,  at  which 
it  was  scarce  possible  to  be  present,  without  hearing  somewhat  that 
wounded  chaste  ears.  dtterbury.    Sermon  vi«  v.  i. 

He  civil  death  eommenced,  if  any  man  was  bmmhed  or  aljurrd 
tbe  realm  by  the  process  of  the  common  law,  or  entered  into  reli- 
gion s  that  is,  went  Into  a  monastery,  and  became  there  a  monk 
professed.  Blackstone,    Commentaries,  i»  122, 

Think,  savs  Epictetus,  firequantly  on  poverty,  bamiskme^t,  and 
death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  desires,  or  give  u]^ 
thy  heart  to  mean  sentifflenUi.  Johnson.    Rambler,  No.  17. 

ha  I  have  your  express  orders  not  to  restore  any  perioa  who 
has  been  sentenoed  to  banishment  either  by  mvself  or  others ;  so  I 
hare  no  directioos  with  respect^  to  those,  who,  having  been  banished 
hy  some  of  my  predecessors  in' this  government,  have  by  them  also 
been  restored.  Melmoth,    Pliny,  book  x.  let.  Ixiv. 

Every  professor  do  conthme  m  Us  office  during  life,  unless  ia 
case  of  siftch  misbehaviour  as  shall  amount  to  bannition  by  the  nnt- 
VCfslty  statutes.  Blacistone,    Commentaries,  i.  28.  not^s. 

.  BANISTEHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
X>ecandria,  order  Trigynia,  Generic  character.  Calyx 
quinquepartite,  having  two  melliferous  pores  at  the 
external  base.  Petals  roundish,  unguiculate.  Filaments 
cohering  at  the  base.  Samara  three>  one  seeded^ 
crowned  with  simple  ala. 

An  American  and  West  Indian  genus,  containmg 
twenty-four  species.  Several  are  figured  and  described 
in  Cavanilles,''  Monadelphia  classis  dissertationes  decern" 

BANK,  c.  "I      Fr.  banc;    It.  banche;    Sp.  banque; 

Bank,  If.  J  ]>anish  and  Dutch  bancke.  According  to 
some,  says  Junius,  from  the  Danish  banke,  to  beat,  to 
strike,  because  they  are  constantly  beaten  against  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Cotgrave  says, — banc,  a  long  shole, 
shelf  or  sandy  hill  in  the  sea,  against  which  the  waves 
do  break.  Skinner  is  content  with  A.S.  banc,  tumulus, 
Wachter  has — banc,  a  hill,  mound,  heap,  and  any  emi- 
nent or  rising  place.  It  is  transferred,  he  adds,  to  all 
eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting  or  lying.  And  it 
may  thus  be  applied  to  any  thing  raised  to  confine  a 
current  of  water  -,  to  the  seat  rtused  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  -,  to  the  raised  ^able  or  counter  of  merchants^ 
traders,  moneychangers. 

To  bank,  is  to  confine,  or  surround  with  banks;  to 
throw  up  embankments.  In  the  citation  from  Shak- 
speare,  Mr.  Stevens  suggests^  that  to  bank,  may  mean^ 
to  sail  along  the  banks, 

}e  dikes  were  folic  wide  bat  closed  }e  castelle  about 
Sc  depe  on  ilk  a  side,  with  banhes  hie  without. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  162. 


Thfl  places  when  as  he  tern  righf. 
It  waa  vnder  a  banke,  nigbe 
Tlie  great  see,  and  he  aboue 
Stode  and  behelde  die  losty  lone, 
Whidie  edie  of  them  till  other  smde, 
With  goodly  Chen  a»l  wordei  ^ade. 

Gotser.  Conf,  jtm.  book  iL  fi>l.  28. 

And  thd  btheeUea  an  havenc  that  hadde  a  watb  *mA  mto  which 
thei.thoughten,  if  theimygbten,  tobryage  up  theschip. 

WUli/,    Dedis  of  Ap^stlis,  chap.  zxviL 
When  it  waa  day,  they  knewe  not  the  lande,  but  they  spyed  a 
certayne  hauen  with  a  baneke  into  the  which  they  were  mynded  (if 
U  were  possible)  to  thrust  in  tbe  ship.  BibU,  1551. 

Nor  so  fercely  doth  ouerflow  the  feldes 
The  foming  flood,  that  brekes  out  of  his  baUutt 
Whose  rage  of  waters  hearea  away  what  heapca 
Stand  in  his  way,  the  coatea,  and  eke  ^e  herdes. 

Sarrey,    Aenais,  book  iL 
Haue  I  not  heard  these  ialanders  shout  oat 
Vlnele  Roy»  as  I  bane  bamkd  their  townes. 

SKakspeare,    King  John,  fol.  19. 

That  the  nether  end  of  tbe  cot  be  set  into  the  ground,  and  namely, 
that  part  alw^es  which  grew  next  the  root,,  and  last  of  all,  that 
they  be  banked  well  with  earth  about  the  place  where  they  spring 
sod  bud  finth,  antai  such  time  as  the  plant  have  gotten  strength. 

Hollands  Plim^,ub2. 
That  strsiae  agen,  it  had  a  dying  fidl : 
O,  it  came  o*er  my  eare,  Ukethe  sweet  sonnd 
That  breathes  opon  a  iotOe  of  violets ; 
Stealing,  and  giuing  odour. 

Shakspeare,    HSoetflh  Night,  fol.  2S5. 

One  of  them  dates  bis  letter  to  me  from  tbe  bmnks  of  a  purling 
stream,  where  he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine 
Clarissa,  and  where  he  ia  now  Idoking  abimC  for  a  convenient  leap, 
which  he  tells  me  he  is  resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him 
under  tbe  loss  of  that  charming  peijured  woman. 

r«ffrr.  No.  146. 
On  every  baaky  and  under  every  shade, 
A  thousand  youths,  a  thousand  daaoseis  pla/d  \ 
Some  wantonly  were  trq»piBg  in  a  ring 
On  the  soft  border  of  a  gushing  spring. . 

Sir  W,  Jones.    The  Seven  Fountains, 

Is  It  owing  to  Christianity,  or  to  the  want  of  it,  that  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  whose  constanUy  renewed  fertiUty  is  not  to  be  impaired 
by  negTect,  or  destroyed  by  tlie  ravages  of  war,  serve  only  folr  the 
scene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy,  or  for  the  supply  of  unceanng  hos- 
tilities ?  Palsy's  Evidenchs  of  Christianity,  ii.  368. 

BANK,  V. 
Bank^  n. 
Ba^nker, 
Ba'nkrupt^  f}, 
Ba^nkbupt,  n. 
Ba^nkbupt,  at{j* 
Ba'nkruptcy, 
Ba^nksbout,  V, 
Ba'^nkkrout,  n. 


BA» 


See  the  preceding  word,  to  Bank. 
In  this  application,  to  bank  is  to 
place  or  deposit  money  in  a6anfr. 
Bankrupt.  Fr.  banqueroute:  It. 
>bancorotio:  a  bankrupt  is  one  whose 
bench  or  table  has  been  broken ; 
whose  debts  exceed  his  means  of 
payment.  In  the  Mid-Latin  ntp/ti^^ 
and  ruptura  are  used ;  as  we  use 


bankrupt  and  bankruptcy.    See  Du  Cange. 

But  natfaeks  I  toke  unto  our  dame. 
Your  wif  at  home,  tbe  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  bencke,  she  wofie  it  wel  oeitafai. 
By  certain  tokenea  that  I  can  hire  tell* 

Chaucer,     The  Shipmannes  Tale,  r,  13289. 

And  yet  tba^  same  very  pointe  ought  to  bane  quickened  the  to 
some  actiuitie  in  bestynTug  thee  to  bane  deliuered  foorth  xnj 
money  to  the  kepersof  tbe  banke.  Udall,    Lake,  cap.  19. 

He  hadde  openly  preached  in  the  temple,  be  had  ouertbrowen 
the  bankers  tables,  and  drieuen  them  oute  of  the  temple  too. 

Sir  Tkomas  More's  Workes,  foL  1385. 

And  such  banke  rouptes  be  these  men  of  that  good  scale,  that 
gape  after  the  spoyle  of  the  spiritualty,  which  whan  they  bane 
wasted  and  missespent  their  own,  woulde  than  very  fiune  saue  for 
hanging  robbe  sphrUnaU  and  temporall  to*  M    ioL  6B1« 
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HOC  Aadrnp^MtjntB  a  freite  trmye  ti ralymM  efepiteyta of  aU 
fome  Umgmer9ute$,  ftc.  vhidtf  lenjmge  their  bodely 
dttyryi^e  only  to  lyne  of  robbery  and  nprnc,  eame  to  be 

^n^  lOIlluOIITeS* 

AH.    Kimg Hemy  rmol.2%. 

ne  Ddnde  dieU  buiqiiet,  Ihoogii  the  body  pine. 
Fat  panndiee  bane  kane  patca ;  and  dainty  Ut^, 
Midw  rich  the  rifae*  bat  bamkercut  the  wiU. 

Skaktptmre.    Love's  Labomr  L»si,f6\,  122. 

Airni.  At  if  time  were  in  debt :  how  fondly  do'st  thon  reason? 
8.  Dro.  Time  ia  a  Terie  Umkenmt,  and  owca  more  then  he'a 
worth  to  aeason.  id.  Comedy  o/Brron^  fol.  !M. 

UaleiBWC  had  raAer  think  both  moral  and  jndicial,  fiill  of 
m*^^*'*  and  deadly  purpose,  conspli^d  to  let  the  debtor  Israelite, 
the  aeed  of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a  bankrwH  score,  flatter'd'with 
inniffident  and  ensnaring  ^Bscharfes. 

JdUton,    JOwMney  ^e,  of  Divorce, 

AldHmgh  the  erenti  of  pmdence  are  out  of  oar  power,  yet  the 

cndeaTOUca  and  the  obftrration,  the  diligence  and  cantiou,  the 

mond  part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our  necessary  duty, 

fwfaacb  are  pottionaof  this  grace,)  are  such  things  which  God  wiU 

1  ha  proportion  to  the  talent  which  be  hath  intrusted  into  our 

Toy  tor.  Sermon  jx,  foL  192, 


He  earned  a  teaibr,  for  nn&ithful  handling  and  exchang  of 
mimy,  lo'leese  both  liia  hands,  and  to  have  them  nailed  fast  unto 
his  owne  shop  board.  ffoUand's  Smetotritu,  foL  2 14. 

GoNZ.  There's  the  qnintessenee. 

The  sool,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit 
For  he  (according  to  liis  noble  nature) 
Will  not  be  known  to  want  though  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  mnch  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 
BeamnoHt  mnd  Fieieher,    The  Lowes  of  Candy,  act  iii.  W.  1. 


Canst  thou  by  sickness  banilli  bcsEUty  so, 
Which  if  put  from  thee,  knows  not  where  to  go 
To  make  her  shift,  and  for  her  succour  seek 
To  erery  rirerd  face,  each  bankrmpt  cheek  ? 

UruytoH,    EnglantFo  Heroicot  JBfUikOm 

There  is  no  such  treasure  as  a  true  fnend ;  it  is  a  treasure  far 
dbore  that  of  St  Mark's  in  Venice;  a  treaeoie  that  is  not  liable  to 
those  casualties  which  others  are  liable  to,  as  to  plundering  and 
burglary,  to  honkrupU  and  ill  debtors,  to  firing  and  shipwrecks. 
Howeife  Letten,  book  rl.  let  Ivi. 

I  do  hereby  forbid  all  dedications  to  all  persons  within  the  cibr 
of  London,  except  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Stephen,  and  the  bank,  wiU 
take  epigrams  and  epistles  as  value  receiv'd  fur  their  notes. 

Toiler,  No.  43. 

Truman  was  better  acquainted  with  his  master's  affhirs  than  lui 
daughter,  and  secretly  lamented,  that  each  day  brought  him  hf 
many  nuscarriages  nearer  batUkruncy  than  the  former. 

Id.    No.  213. 

Or,  at  some  banker* t  desk,  like  many  more, 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
His  name  had  stood  in  dtv  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  dullness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

CkarekUL    The  Rosciad. 

By  attempting  to  increase,  we  diminish  them ;  the  mind  becomes 
bankrupi  under  too  large  obligations ;  alladditional  benefits  lessen 
every  hope  •f  futore  retam,  and  shut  up  erery  avenne  that  leads  to 
tenderness.  Ooldamitk.    Citizen  ef  the  World, 

Here  is  again  discorered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside,  whose 
bead  cannot  Keep  his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that 
intellectual  bankrupcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a  bank 
tot  wit  Johnson.    Life  of  Blatkmeire, 

Had  erery  particular  banking  company  alwap  understood  and 
attended  to  iu  own  particular  interest,  the  circulation  never  could 
kave  been  overstocked  with  paper  money.        * 

Smith's  WeaUh  of  Nations,  r.  i.  p*  4bU    ' 


BANK, 


BANK. 


Bakk,  Banking  ;   the  meaning  of  these  words  as 
applied  to  commerce,  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  g^ve  any  definition  of  them.  Suf- 
fice it  therefore  to  observe,  that  in  the  simple  state  of 
money-dealing  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  treasure  to  be 
lent  but  on  usury  was  commonly  displayed  on  a  table 
or  bench  called  6aitco  .*  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
term,  now  so  generally  appropriated  to  those  immense 
establishments  which,  circulate  the  wealth,  and  pro- 
mote the  trade  of  modern  Europe.    Hence  also  the 
term  bankrupt,  as  applied  to  such  as  are  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  tlieir  obligations  in  the  way  of  business : 
for  when  the  dealer  in  money,  in  former  times,  failed 
to  meet  the  claims  which  were  made  upon  him  by  his 
professional  brethren,  his  table  or  board  was  publicly 
broken  in  pieces,  and  himself  declared  unworthy  of 
credit.    The  stigma  of  hancoroito  henceforth  adhered 
to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  driven  out  from  the 
society  of  the  still  solvent  usurers. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that  money- . 
lenders  among  the  ancients  were  distinguished  by  a 
similarname,  derived,  too,  from  a  similar  circumstance. 
They  were  called  rpairc^trat,  from  the  tables  on  which 
they  were  wont  to  expose  thdr  bullion,  and  which  like 
their  successors,  among  the  Lombard  Jews,  they  took 
care  to  set  forth  in  the  most  public  places ;  in  the 
porches,  and  even  the  aisles  of  churches. 

In  respect  to  their  object,  banks  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds^  either  as  they  are  meant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  simple  deposit,  as  was  the  case  in  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburgh  -,  or  as  they  are  intended  also  for  cir- 


culating paper  money  and  discounting  bills  of  exchange. 
Of  the  former  class  of  banks,  a  very  accurate  history 
is  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  celebrated  work  On  the 
health  of  Nations;  from  which,  after  the  example  of 
all  who  have  written  before  us  on  this  subject,  wd 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  great 
bullion  establishments  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
The  necessity  for  such  depositories  was  first  sug* 
gested,  in  the  small  trading  states  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  pure  currency^ 
which  might  serve  at  once  for  a  standard  of  value  at 
home,  and  a  medium  for  discharging  commercial  ob*- 
ligations  abroad.  In  laige  nations,  such  as  France  and 
England,  the  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  their 
oWn  coins ;  so  that  when  these  are  worn,  clipped,  or 
otherwise  sunk  below  the  regular  value,  a  new  coinage 
will  restore  things  to  their  former  level,  and  minister 
to  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  trade  and  foreign  com* 
merce.  In  poorer  countries  on  the  contrary,  the  gold  and 
silver  pieces  which  circulate  through  the  hands  of 
merchants,  are  usually  supplied  from  their  intercourse 
with  their  surrounding  neighbours,  and  they  consist  of 
all  the  denominations  ai^d  varieties  of  coin,N  which  pur- 
chasers from  different  states  may  happen  to  bring 
into  their  market.  Such  countries,  therefore,  by  re- 
forming their  own  coin,  would  not  be  able  to  reform 
their  currency ;  and  if  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
paid  in  this  degraded  medium,  the  uncertain  value  of 
any  sum,  would  render  the  exchangee  always  very  much 
against  the  said  countries  j  their  currency  being  in  all 
foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even  below  what  it 
is  worth. 
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BANK.  In  order>  says  Dr.  Smith,  to  remedy  the  incon- 
^  Tenience  to  which  this  disadvantageous  exchange  must 
have  subjected  their  merchants^  such  small  stated, 
-when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  trade^ 
have  frequently  enacted  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
of  a  certain  value,  should  be  paid,  not  in  the  common 
currency,  but  by  an  order  upon  the  books  of  a  certun 
bank,  established  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government :  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay  in  good  and  true  money  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  banks  of  Venicej 
Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg, 
seem  to  have  been  all  originally  established  with  this 
view,  though  some  of  them  may  afterwards  have  been 
made  subservient  to  other  purposes.  The  money  of 
such  banks  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of 
the  country,  necessarily  bore  an  agio  or  premium, 
which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  the  cur- 
rency was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  degraded  below 
the  standard  of  the  state.  In  Hamburgh,  it  was  com- 
monly about  fourteen  per  centum,  at  the  period  when 
Adam  Smith  made  his  inquiry  ;  since  that  time  it  has 
varied  considerably,  and  at  the  present  moment  may 
be  rated  at  25  or  26  per  centum, 
'  Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  clipped  and  worn 
coin,  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  had 
"brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value 
of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good 
inoney  fresh  irom  the  mint.  Such  money  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  melted  down,  or  carried  away. 
'The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not 
always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay 
their  bills  of  exchange ',  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in 
spite  of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent 
the  difficulty,  became  in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniencies,  a  bank 
was  established  in  the  year  just  mentioned>  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  This  bank 
received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn 
coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value, 
estimated  according  to  the  standard  of  good  money  ; 
deducting  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  other  necessary  disburse- 
ments for  management.  For  the  value  which  remained, 
after  tliis  small  deduction  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit 
in  its  books  }  and  this  credit  was  called  hank  money, 
which  as  it  represented  money  exactly  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real 
value,  and  intrinsically  worth  more  than  current 
money.  It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  all 
bills  drawn  upon.  Amsterdam,  or  negociated  in  that 
city,  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  guilders  and  upwards, 
should  be  paid  in  bank  money:  an  arrangement 
which  at  once  removed  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  value  oiF  those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
account  with  the  bank,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a 
great  demand  for  bank  money. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  bank 
money  consists  in  the  credit  assigned  to  any  one  in  the 
books  of  the  bank,  and  representing  the  value  of  the 
current  money  originally  deposited.  It  is  always 
understood,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  credit 
may  at  any  time  be  drawn  from  the  bank,  in  good 
standard  money;  but  as  this  money,  when  mixed 
with  the  common  currency,  would  be  of  no  higher 


value  than  the  latter  might  be  in  the  market,  and  as  it 
1*  actually  of  greater  Value,  (by  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  V 
perhaps,)  as  transferable  property  at  the  bank,  there 
is  not  only  no  motive  for  withdrawing  from  that 
establishment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  positive 
inducement  to  allow  it  to  remain  there.  In  conse- 
quence of  th^ese  advantages  attached  to  bank  credits, 
it  is  believed  that  all  the  money  originally  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  permitted  to  rest  in  its 
coffers;  no  one  ever  imagining  that  he  ought  to 
demand  payment  of  a  debt,  which  he  could  at  any  time 
sell  at  a  premium  in  the  market. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  which  the  bank  bound  itself 
to  restore  at  the  rated  amount  in  good  standard 
money,  constituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  represented  by  the 
new  denomination  of  bank  money.  That  capital  was, 
however,  soon  after  considerably  extended,  on  the 
following  principle  :  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade 
in  bullion,  the  bank  adopted  the  practice  of  giving 
credit  in  its  books  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
hullion.  This  credit  was  generally  about  five  per  cent; 
below  the  mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The  banlf 
granted  at  the  same  time  what  is-  called  a  recipke,  or 
receipt,  entitling  the  person  who  made  the  deposit/ 
or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any 
time  within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank 
a  quantity  of  bank  money,  equal  to  that  for  which 
credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit 
was  made  ;  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for 
the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver,  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  in  default  of  such  payment,  upon 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  deposit  should 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  it  had  been  received, 
or  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the 
deposit,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  warehouse 
rent ;  and  why  this  rent  should  be  more  for  gold  thaa 
for  silver,  several  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  difficult 
to  be  ascertained  than  that  of  silver;  and  the  latter 
was  the  standard  metal  of  the  state ;  greater  en- 
couragement was  therefore  given  to  such  as  wished 
to  deposit  it  in  their  transactions  with  the  bank. 

As  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  since  the 
revolutionary  war  with  France,  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity;  and  as  all  observations  on  the  detsdls  of 
its  business,  prior  to  that  period,  must  now  be 
extremely  uninteresting  even  to  the  mercantile  reader, 
we  shall  proceed  no  fe.rther  in  our  remarks  in  regard 
to  banks  of  deposit.  They  originated,  it  has  appeared, 
in  the  necessity  of  having,  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
fixed  and  determinate  money,  in  which  goods  might 
be  valued  and  bills  paid  :  and  their  immediate  object 
did  not  extend  to  the  equally  importaiit  uses  of  a 
representative  circulation,  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  ;  a  contrivance  by  which 
mercantile  wealth  and  confidence  have  been  rendered 
available,  throughout  the  wide  community  of  trading 
Europe,  to  a  degree  surpassing  the  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  the  most  ardent  projectors.  These  ends 
were '  effected  by  an  improved  system  of  banking, 
somewhat  more  modern  than  the  other;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  that  mag- 
nificent establishment  which  bears  the  name  of  our 
own  country. 
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BANK.  The  Bank  of  England  was  incorpora\Led  in  the  year 
0-y^^^  1694,  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament.  -  In  consideration  of 
the  privileges  conferred  upon  it>  a  loan  was  advanced 
to  government  of  ^1,800>000,-  at  a  rate  of  interest, 
however,  which  proved  at  once  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  instability  of  the  new  government.  The 
Bank  was  to  receive  j£96,00a  •  a  year,  in  name  of 
annuity,  and  ^4000.  for  expense  of  management ; 
the  whole  aroountuig  to  about  nine  per  cent,  on  the 
cfi^ital  of  the  loan.    ■  •  

Three  years  after,  the  Bank  received  authority  to 
increase  its  stock,  by  the  addition  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  million,  a  measure  which  had  become  necessary 
for  the  support  of  public  credit.  Bank  stock  was 
sellingat  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  •and  Bank  notes 
bad  fsdlen  one-fifth  of  their  value.  During  the  great 
recoinage  of  the  silver,-  which  was  going  on  at  this 
period,  the  Bank  had  thought  proper  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  a  circumstance  whkh  necessarily 
created  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  depreciation  which 
has  just  been  noticed. 

In  the  seventh'  year  of  Anne's  reign,  the  credit  of 
government  had  so  much  improved,  that  the  Bank 
advanced  ^400,000.  to  the  Exchequer,  in  addition  to 
the  former  loan,  without  requiring  any  farther  com- 
pensation than  the  annuity  of  ^96,000.  and  a  consi- 
deration for  the  expense  of  management.  Before  the 
accession  of  George  I.  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
Tras  increased  by  various  means  to  more  than  five 
xnillions  and  a  half. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  king  last  named,  the  Bank, 
liy  cancelling  two  millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  advanced 
a  loan  of  that  amount  to  the  public;  making  the 
total  sum  due  by  government,  ^5,375,07^.  17«.  lOc^. 
In  pursuance  of  an  act,  passed  in  the  8th  George  I. 
the  Bank  purchased  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  stock 
to  the  amount  of  a^4,000,000. :  and  in  the  year  1722, 
in  consequence  of  the  subscriptions  which  it  had  taken 
in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchase,  its  capital 
stock  was  increased  by  ^,400,000.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  the  Bank  had  advanced  to  the  public 
^S9,375,072.  17«.  10(2.;  vehilst  its  capital  stock 
amounted  only  to  jf  8,959,995.  14f.  8(f.  :  and  conse- 
quently it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the 
Bank  had  advanced  to  the  government,  and  for  which 
it  received  interest,  first  began  to  exceed  its  capital 
stock,  or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a  dividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock.  In  other  words,  it  was 
now  that  the  Bank  began  to  have  an  undivided  capital 
over  and  above  its  divided  one  ;  and  it  has  continued 
to  have  such  a  capital,  varying  somewhat  according 
to  circumstances,  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
year  1746,  the  several  advances  made  to  the  public 
amounted  in  all  to  ^g*!  1,686,800. 3  and  the  divided 
capital  had  been  raised  by  different  calls  and  subscrip- 
tions to  a^lO,78O,O0O.  The  state  of  these  two  sums 
continued  nearly  the  same  till  the  year  1800,  when 
the  Bank,  in  consideration  of  a  renewal  of  its  charter 
for  twenty-one  years,  advanced  to  government  a  far- 
ther loan  of  fig3,000,000.  for  six  years,  without 
interest.  When  it  became  payable  in  the  year  1806, 
a  discussion  arose  between  the  Bank  directors  and  his 
Majesty*8  ministers,  when  the  former  agreed  to  allow 
the  three  millions  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the 
public  during  the  war,  at  the  reduced  interest  of 
three  per  cent. 


As,  too,  the  Bank  in  its  capacity  of  agent  for  BANK, 
government  in  the  receiving  and  paying  of  dividends  ' 
on  the  National  Debt,  has  often  in  its  possession  a 
large  portion  of  public  money,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  I8O7,  that  some 
remuneration  to  the  country  was  due  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  without  interest,  or 
in  the  actual  payment  of  a  definitive  sum.  The  former 
method  was  preferred  ;  and  the  Bank,  accordingly,  in 
1808,  agreed  to  advance  to  government  £^3,000,000. 
without  interest,  until  six  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace.  This  loan,  together  with  the  former  one 
of  the  same  amount,  became  due,  of  course,  in  the 
year  1814  ;  at  which  time  the  one  first  borrowed  was 
paid,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  other  was  postponed 
till  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1816.  The 
final  arrangements  on  this  head  drew  from  the  Bank 
into  the  Exchequer  a  permanent  loan  of  s£S,00O,00O. 
kt  three  per  cent,  and  another  of  ^6,000,000.  at  four 
per  cent. ;  increasing  thus  the  debt  of  the  public  to 
the  said  establishment,  from  eleven  millions  to  more 
than  twenty  3  the  amount,  we  believe,  at  which  it 
now  remains. 

•  Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  conducted,  we  must  advert  for 
a  moment  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  the 
year  1797*  and  the  events  connected  with  that  occur- 
rence. At  that  time  a  combination  of  unpropitious 
circumstances,  and  in  particular  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  the  country,'  and  the  failure  of  some  private 
hanks  m  the  north,  occasioned  so  unprecedented 
a  run  upon  the  establishment  in  Threadne^dle-street, 
as  spread  alarm  at  once  among  the  body  of  directors^ 
and  the  leading  persons  charged  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs.  In  order  to  check  the 
increasing  pressure,  the  managers  of  the  Bank  dimi- 
nished the  circulation  of  its  notes,  from  eleven 
millions  to  between  eight  and  nine  ;  an  expedient, 
however,  which,  so  far  from  effecting  the  object 
meant  to  be  served  by  it,  only  accelerated  the 
evil,  the  apprehension  of  which  had  suggested  its 
adoption.  The  run  upon  the  Bank  for  specie  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  slackened ;  and  such  was  the 
urgency  of  their  situation,  that  the  directors  commu- 
nicated to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  reduced 
state  of  the  coffers,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
specific  measure  to  avert  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  complete  ruin  of  public  credit. 
The  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  the  only  remedy 
which  the  distempered  condition  of  things  at  that 
time  would  admit;  and  accordingly,  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February,  an  order  in  council  was  issued 
to  that  effect,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  an 
act  of  parliament  confirming  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments;  a  stroke  of  policy. which,  as  every  one 
knows,  continued  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  till  the  year  1818.  The  steps  which  led  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments ;  the  progressive  mea- 
sures by  which  they  were  again  introduced;  the  stipu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  Bank;  and  the  securities  de- 
manded by  the  public ;  the  fears  which  were  expressed ; 
the  difficidties  which. were  created;  and  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  return  to  the  ancient  practice 
was  ultimately  effected,  are  still  so  recent  and  so  well 
known,  as  not  to  require  even  the  slightest  reca- 
pitulation. 
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BANK.  A  variety  of  opiaions  still  snbgists  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  colleague,  on  the  emergency  we  have  just 
described ;  but  f^uredly^  the  success  which  attended 
it|  both  in  averting  an  imminent  calamity,  and  in 
restoring  the  confidence  and  vigour  of  the  country  at  a 
most  perilous  epoch,  form^  in  our  estimation^  the 
strongest  encomiums  on  the  wisdom  whence  it 
originated,  aQd  on  the  patriotism  with  which  it  was 
maintained  in  either  house  of  parliament. 
.  Besides  the  ordinary  business  of  a  banking  establbb- 
roenty  such  as  discounting  bills  and  circulating  mer- 
^santile  paper,  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  a  very 
exteuMve  employment  as  the  main  agent  of  govern- 
ment in  all  money  transactions  ;  receiving  and  paying 
the  interest  due  to  the  public  creditors  j  giving  cur- 
rency to  Exchequer  bills  and  other  national  securities  j 
advancing  loans  j  and,  in  short,  affording  a  ready 
instrument  for  conducting  all  the  operations  of  finance.. 
Nor  are  its  services  overlooked  or  scantily  rewarded. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chief  source  of  its  profits  arises 
from  its  connection  with  the  state ;  and  the  watchfiil 
economy  of  the  present  day  is  constantly  heard  uttering 
complaints,  that  the  Rank  is  paid  for  its  lai>ours  with  an 
excessive  liberality.  For  example  :  it  has  an  allow- 
ance of  ^800.  per  million  on  the  whole  amount  of 
every  loan  which  is  paid  into  its  office  }  and  derives 
from  every  lottery  contract  a  remuneration  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  For  managing  the  public  debt, 
again,  a  very  large  salary  is  granted.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  the  idlowance  made  to  the  Bank 
on  this  account  was  only  sf  2i60.  per  million,  a  rate 
which  was  soon  afterwards  increased  to  ^^562.  IQf, 

Kr  million.  In  the  year  1786,  when  the  Nationi^ 
ibt  had  amounted  to  s^S4,000,000.  the  allowance 
was  reduced  to  sf  450.  the  million ;  at  which  it  conti- 
nued till  180r>  when,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  it  was  finally  reduced  to 
^340.  per  million  on  the  first  46600,000,000.  of 
debt,  and  to  4^300.  per  million  ou  aU  exceeding  that 
sum. 

From  these  different  sources  of  emolument  the 
revenue  of  the  Bank  has  received  a  very  considerable 
increase ;  and  the  value  of  its  stock  has  improved  in 
proportion.  In  the  year  1797,  Bank  stock  was  on 
sale  at  «^126.  whereas  at  present  it  brings  ^258.  or 
exactly  the  double.  At  several  periods  in  the  interval 
it  has  indeed  been  somewhat  higher,  amounting,  we 
believe,  to  between  e£280.  and  j^90.  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  constancy  increasing  prosperity  of  that 
national  establishment. 

From  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  and  other 
documents,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation 
during  somewhat  more  than  a  century,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  table.  The  sum  total,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  includes  notes  both  above  and  under  five 
pounds,  as  well  as  that  species  of  Bank  paper  known 
by  the  name  of  Bank  post-bills. 

1718  ..» 1,829,930 

1730 4,224,990 

1754 3,975,670 

1763 6,889,680 

1772 6,201,030 

1783 6,707,540 

174>2 11,102,855 


1797 11,191,720 

1798 13,334,752 

1799 14,062,327 

1800 15,041,932 

1801  16,169,594 

1802  •••«»••••••••••••»  17,054,454 

1803 16,847>522 

I804 17,345/>20 

.   1805 17,241,932 

1806 17,135,400 

I8O7 , 17,405,001 

1808 17,534,580 

1809 19,001,890 

1810 22,730,285* 

1811 23,547,525 

1812 23,462,120 

.1813 24,087,000 

1814 27,840,780 

1815 27,319,410 

1816 26,594,360 

I8I7 28,274,000 

1818 27,220,000 

1819 24,816,380 

1820 24,222,770 

1821  23,001,597 

1822  (second  quarter)..,,  18^660^623 

For  an  account  of  the  expeditious  and  ecoaonuosl 
method  in  which  banking  business  is  carried  on  ia 
London  by  the  private  bankers,  in  the  daily  settlement 
of  their  affairs  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
great  establishment  in  Threadneedle-streeti  we  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  ObservatioHi  an  the  Repwi  <^ 
the  Bullion  Committee,  To  save  the  expenditure  of 
cash  in  making  large  payments,  a  meeting  takes  place 
every  day  in  the  city,  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  aflernooa, 
where  a  clerk  from  every  banking-house  presents  to 
the  representatives  of  the  other  houses  all  the  drafti 
upon  them  which  have,  in  the  course  of  the  mornings 
been  paid  at  bis  house,  and  receives  notice  from  them, 
in  his  turn,  of  all  the  drafts  on  his  establishment 
whicb  have  been  paid  at  theirs.  In  this  Mray  a  balaaee 
is  struck  among  the  several  clerks  9  and  it  is  only  te 
meet  this  balance  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  notei 
or  specie,  instead  of  having  to  pay  and  repay  the 
whole  of  the  large  sums  with  which  they  had  d^ted 
and  credited  one  another  in  the  course  of  the  day*« 
transactions,  during  which,  it  is  conjectured,  that  not 
less  than  five  mUlions  pass  through  tiieir  hands. 
Into  these  details,  however,  our  limits  forbid  us  te 
enter. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader,  that  the  Bank  of. 
England  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
for  the  use  of  the  metropolis,  and  consequently  thst 
all  the  private  bankers  in  London  are  obliged  to  use 
its  paper  or  specie  in  carrying  on  their  business.  To 
prevent,  too,  the  establishment  of  any  powerful  rival 
even  in  the  country,  the  Bank  at  an  early  period  pro- 
cured an  act  of  parliament,  restricting  the  number  of 
partners  in  all  private  banks  to  six  individuals  -,  a  pro* 
vision  the  expediency  of  which  has  always  crested 
some  doubt,  and  has  more  lately  occasioned  a  good 

•  Till  1811,  the  •bove  are  extracted  from  the  Rrport  of  the 
Bullion  Committee:  since  that  year 'from  rctamt  made  ta 
parliament.    See  Mr.  Ricordo,  on  an  "  Economcal  Cmrrency, 
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SAKK.  deal  of  discuision  in  the  lower  lioase  of  parliament. 
As  die  subject  ii  likely  to  be  reanmed  by  the  legiala^ 
tnre,  and  some  modification  introduced  in  regard  to 
the  very  questionable  restriction  juat  stated^  we  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarlu  tending  to  lay 
•pen  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  system  in  favoar 
of  private  banks  3  such  in  particular  as  are  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

The  greatest  evil,  it  strikes  us^  attendifig  the  pri- 
"Vilege  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  if 
privilege  it  ought  to  be  called,  is  the  weakness  and 
insecurity  of  all  country  banks,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  limitation  of  their  partnerships.  Six  men 
may  indeed  possess  wealth  enough  to  guarantee  the 
commercial  dealings  of  a  whole  province;  and,  in 
point  of  fiict,  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  strongest 
bonlcs  in  Great  Britain  do  not  consist  of  a  larger  num« 
ber  of  partners.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  conceded, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  partners  in  a  banking 
cstabUshment,  the  greater  is  the  security  enjoyed  by 
the  public  that  it  shall  continue  solvent ;  for  as  every 
partner  is  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  his  pro-* 
perty,  it  requires  not  to  be  stated  that  the  more  nume* 
rous  the  holders  of  bank  stock  are,  the  greater^ 
generally  speaking,  will  be  the  wealth  answerable  for 
the  bank  ibsues  and  other  engagements.  Besides, 
it  must  be  remembered^  that  the  legal  enactment 
under  consideration,  was  avowedly  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  such  banks  as  would  in  any 
way  rival  that  in  the  metrc^olis,  or  divide  with  it  the 
business  and  confidence  d  the  country.  It  was  to 
keep  private  banks  in  a  state  of  comparative  weakness 
and  distrust,  that  the  law  was  passed  which  limits  the 
number  of  partners  to  six  j  there  is  therefore  no  need  for 
reasoning  on  the  tendency  of  the  measure,  as  if  it  were 
hypothetical  or  contingent ;  its  declared  object  being 
the  very  result  against  which  the  public  have  the  most 
mrgent  of  all  reasons,  to  suard  themselves,  namely, 
uncertainty  and  loss  in  their  money  transactions.  ^ 

In  a  recent  book,  entitled  a  Review  of  the  Banking 
SffHem  in  Britain,  there  are  a  great  many  facts  brought 
forward  which  deserve  profound  consideration.  It  is 
menUoned  for  instance,  that  within  two  years  after 
the  return  of  peace,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  private 
banks,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in 
existence,  stopped  payment  ,•  involving  larffc  districts 
of  the  most  active  and  industrious  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  confusion  and  misery.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  Ireland,  where  the  same  system  of  restricted  part- 
nerships prevailed.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  disappointment  and  actual  suffering  which 
fallowed  upon  the  insolvency  of  the  numerous  banks 
61  that  country  5  in  which,  still  more  than  in  England, 
the  credit  of  the  merchant  and  agriculturist  is  suspended 
upon  that  of  the  firm  which  discounts  their  bills,  and 
bonours  their  drafts.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  trying  period  in  question,  although  the 
people  are  noted  for  a  speculative  and  adventurous 
disposition  in  matters  of  commerce,  not  one  bank 
either  failed  or  suspended  pajrment.  Indeed  we  are 
assured  by  the  author  of  the  tract  mentioned  above, 
that  there  is  only  one  instance  on  record  of  a  Scottish 
bank^  issuing  notes  on  its  own  account,  having  foiled ; 
and  even  in  that  case,  as  the  property  of  the  numerous 
partners  exceeded  greatly  the  amount  of  this  banking 
debt,  the  public  did  not  ultimately  lose  a  single 
fartUng. 


We  need  hardly  observe,  that  the'raain,  if  not  the  BANK, 
sole,  oaose  of  this  strength^and  security  in  the  Scottish  ^ 
banks  is  to  be  found  in  the  unlimited  number  of  their 
partners.  In  the  three  chartered  banks  of  that  coun- 
try, known  by  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
lioyat  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  BriHsh  Unen  Company, 
the  several  partners  are  responsible  for  the  engage- 
ments of  their  respective  houses  to  the  amount  only  of 
their  individual  shares ;  but  in  all  the  oth^r  banks, 
whether  in  the  capital,  or  in  the  provincial  towns,  the 
partners  are  responsible  for  the  transactions  of  their 
representatives  to  the  fuU  extent  of  their  whole  for* 
tunes,  whether  personal  or  heritable.  Edinburgh 
alone  has  twelve  banks,  six  of  which  issue  notes  -,  and 
in  one  of  these  the  partners  amount  to  upwards  of  sfae 
hundred.  In  another  there  are  eighty-five  partners  1 
and  it  is  stated,  that  in  forming  these  companies,  the 
principle  kept  in  view  is  limitation  in  the  amount 
of  individual  subscription,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  in  the  number  of  subscribers.  For  instaAce^ 
in  setting  up  a  new  bank  on  the  Scottish  plari,  the 
object  would  be  to  secure  six  hundred  persons  who 
6ho\ild  subscribe  j^SOO.  rather  than  six  individuals 
who  could  advance  50,000  a-piece  ',  for  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  probable,  the  subscription  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  whole  fortune  of  the  partners;  whereas  in 
the  other,  it  is  equally  probable,  that  the  sum  advanced 
constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  belonging 
to  the  subscribers.  Suppose  the  six  hundred  persons 
were,  on  the  average,  worth  j^SOOO.  each,  the  bank 
eapital,  ultimately  available  to  the  public,  would  not 
be  less  than  j£  3,000,000. 3  whilst  in  the  supposed  case 
of  the  six  partners,  each  advancing  his  whole  fortune 
ef  ^50,000.  the  security  to  the  holders  of  their  paper 
woidd  be  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  above  stun,  thfti 
is,  to  ^300,000. 

The  stability  of  the  Scottish  banks,  founded  on 
h  system  so  different  from  that  of  the  private  banks  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  certainly  not  a  little 
remarliable,  utid  deserves  all  the  attentH>n  which  it  has 
lately  attracted.  As  the  first  point  of  consideration  oH 
this  head,  the  legislature  has  recently  removed  from  pri- 
vate banks,  in  Ireland,  the  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  partners,  which  still  affects  the  same  description  of 
banks  in  England )  and  in  the  sister  island  accordingly^ 
With  the  exception  of  Dtiblin,  and  we  believe  a  few 
miles  round  it,  banking  establishments  may  now  be 
formed,  embracing  as  wide  a  range  of  partnership  as 
convenience,  strength,  and  expediency  may  suggest. 
Such,  however,  is  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  tre- 
mendous failures  recently  experienced  in  that  country, 
that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  formation  of 
private  banks  even  on  the  improved  scheme  which  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach.  The  great  commercial 
city  of  Limerick  has,  since  that  period  of  dismay,  befen 
without  any  bank  whatever;  andlts  merchants  are  said 
to  be  still  under  the  necessity  of  sending  their  bills 
for  discount  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  eighty- five  miles, 
and  receiving  at  considerable  risk  and  expense,  the 
proceeds  in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes.  The  same  effect 
has  been  produced,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  by 
the  insecurity  and  repeated  failures  of  our  private 
banks.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  instance, 
containing  nearly  a  minion  of  inhabitants,  there  is  at 
present  no  issuing  bank  at  all ;  and  so  strong  is  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  there,  against  the  establishment 
e£  any  such  house^  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
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BANK,  of  overcoming  ihli  reluctance,  and  reconciling  them 
.to  the  use  of  local, notes,  faow  strongly  soever  they 
may  he  guaranteed  by  wealth  and  prudence. 

The  fluctuation,  too,  in  the  number  of  our.  country 
banks,  year  after  year,  furnishes  at  once  a  proof-  of 
their  instability,  and  a  measure  of  the  disturbance 
and  jarring  which  they  have  hitherto  introduced  into 
the  movements  of  commerce.  In  1612  there  were 
licensed  761;  and  in  ISIT  there  were  only  576.  In 
1814,  Lincolnshire  possessed  thirty-three  banks,  which 
in  two  years  after  were  reduced  to  nine.  In  Leicester- 
shire, there  were  in  1814  no  fewer  than  thirteen  such 
establishments,  whereas  the  following  year  the  nimi- 
ber  was  reduced  to  eight  -,  and  similar  variations 
oecurred  in  most  other  counties.  During  the  same 
period,  that  is,  from  1811  to  1818,  the  fluctuation 
in. Scotland  was  hardly  perceptible,  and  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  what  are  called  agencies,  or 
branches  of  the  principal  banks,  established  occasion- 
idly  and  for  temporary  purposes,  in  remote  country 
towns.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  of  the  years  now 
jBtated,  the  number  of  banks  north  of  the  Tweed 
licensed  to  issue  notes  was  137,  which,  in  1819,  was 
only  reduced  to  138  3  the  number  of  partners  in  the 
former  year  being  1374,  and  in  the  latter  year  1478. 
The  partners  in  the  three  chartered  banks  are  said  to 
be  numerous ;  but  independently  of  them,  we  find  that 
the  unchartered  companies  in  Scotland  consist  of 
nearly  as.many  partners  as  the  whole  jprovincial  banks 
in  England  put  together;  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  although  in  these  last  copartneries  six 
individuals  are  le^Uy  allowed,  the  average  number  in 
them  does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  in  each. 
•  We  pretend  not  to  know  all  the  reasons  for  which 
it  seems  good  to  the  legislature  of  the  country  to 
continue  the  restriction  already  so  often  mentioned  in 
this' article.  The  Bank  of  England,  so  powerful  and 
so  rich,  no  longer  needs,  if  it  ever  needed,  to  be 
recommended  to  public  confidence  by  a  privilege 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  operation  in  its  own 
favour,  has  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  all  the 
Inferior  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
en  instrument  of  financial  operations  in  the  hands  of 
government,  it  is  no  doubt  expedient  that  this  great 
.copartnery  should  enjoy  suitable  protection  against 
all  undue  competition  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  -, 
and,  for  this  reason,  we  would  deprecate  all  interference 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  city  of  London  and 
the  immediate  n,eighbourhood.  Bank  of  .England  notes 
alone  should  be  issued  in  this  great  mart  and  centre  of 
trade.  But  in  the  country  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  large  manufacturing  and  shipping  towns  in  the 
northern  counties,  as  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  con- 
veniently minister  to  the  wants  of  the  merchant,  and 
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suit  itself  to  the  Varying  exigencies  of  trade,  so  Its  pti^  3AN1L 
vileges  should  cease,  and  give  way  to  arrangements 
suggested  by  local  necessity,  and  which  wouhi  soon 
be  effected  by  individual  enterprise.  In  short,  let  the  ^ 
restriction  expire  in  every  place  where  it  exists  only 
to  do  mischief ;  but,  in  oitler  to  prevent  any  sndden 
recoil,  let  the  relaxation  be  confined,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  counties  in  the  north 
and  we8t>  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  from  London. 
The  example  of  Scotland  has  proved  completely,  that 
private  banks  may  be  instituted  on  principles  which 
will  render  them  as  stable,  and* secure  as  the  Bank  of 
England  itself :  and  whether  the  manifold  advantagefii 
attending  such  establishments  should  be  denied  to  the 
richest,  the  most  commercial,  a9d,  in  every  respect^ 
the  most  important  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  ar 
question  that  cannot  admit  of  much  discussion,  nor 
of  a  doubtful  determination.  .  . 

'  We  had  intended  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  National  Baqk  of  France  ; 
but  the  former  of  these  is  a  complete  counterpart  o< 
our  own  great  establishment  in  Threadneedle-street ; 
and  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  constitution,  or  mode  of  transacting  the 
details  of  business.  The  Bank  at  Dublin  enjoy^,  as 
long  as  it  was  enforced  on  this  side  of  the.  water,  the 
exemption  ^m  the  necessity  of  paying  her  notes  m 
specie  3  and  she  was  also  bolstered  up  till  very  lately, 
with  the  dubious  power  of  restricting  all  other  bapl^ 
to  a  copartnery  of  six.  Both  these  tokens  of  legislative 
favour  are  now  withdrawn,  .without  having  in  t^^j 
degree  diminished  her  popularity,  or  lessened  the 
value  of  her  stock.  She  is  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  and  fifteen 
directors ;  eight  of  whom  form  a  court  for  the  des- 
patch of  business.  They  are  eligible  every  year ;  and 
it  is  provided  that  one-third  at  least  shall  be  annually 
changed. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  is  likewise  under  the  direction  of  a  gover- 
nor, a  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four  directors, 
who  are  annually  elected  by  the  general  court.  Thir- 
teen, or  more,  compose  a  court  for  the  management  of 
the  company's  affairs  ;  subject  of  course  to  a  review 
of  the  court  of  proprietors. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  more 
minute  information  on  the  details  of  banking  than  is 
consistent  with  our  plan  to  bring  forward,  we  refer 
to  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Wealth  of 
Nations;  Thornton,  On  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great 
Britain  f  Bosanquet*s  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee;  Ricardo,  on  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency;  and  the  Review  of  the  Banking  System 
of  Britain. 


BANKRUPT.  The  definition  of  a  Bankrupt  given 
by  Blackstone,  is,  perhaps,  as  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive as  any  that  could  be  offered.  A  Bankrupt, 
according  to  him,  is  "  a  trader,  who  secretes  himself, 
or.  does  certain  other  acts,  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors**    Bankruptcy,  owing  its  existence  wholly 


to  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  the  several  acts 
which  are  held  in  laAv  to  constitute  it,  are,  of  course, 
to  be  learned  from  the  statutes  which,  at  various  times, 
have  been  passed  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  passed  in  the  34 th  and  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  An 
ampler  statute  followed  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
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ANK-  Us  provi9ion9.  were  snbaeqtte&tlf  incorporated  in  an 
LUPT.  act  of  the  firgt  year  pf  Jamea  I. ;  and  a  statute  of  the 
">i^  ^  twenty-firat  of  the  same  reigni  fitfther  completed  the 
code  of  Bankrupt  law.  The  acts,  any  of  which  subject  a 
trader  to  the  operation  of  this  iaw«  are  numerous: 
such  .are>  amongst  others,  the  departing  from  the 
realm, — ^the  ''keeping  house/*  as.it  is  technically 
called,  that  is  to  say,  secreting  himself  at  home,  to 
avoid  the  demands  of  creditors,— the  making  an  as- 
signment of  his  property,  in  order  to  render  it  unavail- 
nJble  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  &c.  The  general 
principle  of  Bankruptcy,  as  collected  from  all  these 
acts,Js  to  secure  for  the  just  benefit  of  creditors, 
the  property  of  an  insolvent  trader,  who  shall 
have  manifested  an  intent|pn  of.  defrauding  them. 
This  code  of  laws  is  designed  for  the  protection  of 
trade.  In  order,  therefore,  to  subject  a  man  to  their 
operation,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  actually 
and  hond  fide,  a  trader  $  not  one  who  casually  and 
incidentally  may  have  had  transactions  in  the  way  of 
buying  and  selling,  but  a  person  who  seeks  his  liveli- 
liQod  merely  by  traffic.  The  earlier  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature seem  to  have  been  directed  penally  against  the 
Bankrupt,  whom  they  treat  as  an  offender,  makLog  no 
provision  for  his  ulterior  benefit  or  security.  This  is 
in  a  spirit  which  has  governed  the  policy  of  all  half- 
enlightened  legislatures.  The  Roman  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  V  de  debitore  in  partes  secafido,'*  is,  it 
may  .be  hoped  and  believed,  to  be  understood  only  of 
^  division  of  his  property.  See  on  this  point  the 
learned  disquisition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  It  is,  however, 
well  known,  that,  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  an 
insolvent  was  liable  to  stripes  and  banishment.  Andj 
by  the  laws  of  Peffu,  as  cited  in  a  passage  from  the 
Universal  History,  by  Blackstone,  book  ii.  c.  31.,  the 
creditor  may  sell  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor, 
and  his  &mily,  and  even  violate  the  person  of  his  wife. 
Such  merciless  mockeries  of  justice,  indeed,  never 
di^raced  our  statute-book;  and  the  increasing  libe- 
rality of  views,  which  commerce  so  well  iosters,  has 
taught  the  framers  of  our  later  laws  to  consider  them- 
selves as  legislating  for  the  general  interests  of  trade, 
without  any  vindictive  impulse  against  the  unfortunate 
Bankrupt,  for  whos^  future  support  and  advantage 
they  have  not  neglected  to  make  provision. 

When  a  trader  has  committed  an  act  of  Bankruptcy, 
if  any  creditor  to  the  amount  of  ^100.,  any  two  to  the 
amount  of  «f  150.,  or  any  three,  or  more,  to  the 
amount  of  j^OO.,  petition  the  lord  chancellor  to  that 
intent,  a  commission  issues  imder  the  great  seal,  to 
certain  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain, 
by  examination  on  oath,  the  debts  and  property  of  the 
Bankrupt ;  and,  after  making  a  due  and  reasonable 
allowance  for  his  support,  to  divide  the  residue 
amongst  the  creditors,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
several  demands.  Assignees  are  chosen,  by  the  majority 
of  creditors,^  to  whom  all  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty is  assigned,  and  in  whom  it  becomes  legally 
vested,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

If,  when  the  dividend  has  been  piade,  the  Bankrupt 
can  obtain,  from  such  a  proportion  of  his  creditors 
as  include  four-fifths  of  his  debt,  a  certificate  of  his 
having  honestly  surrendered  himself  and  his  property, 
and  in  all  things  conformed  to  the  Bankrupt  laws,  he 
is  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of  his  effects,  whereby 
he  may  be  enabled  again  to  pursue  some  line  of  trade, 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  the  community:  and 
voi*.  xviii.' 


the  granting  this  certificate  operates  as  a  bar  to  tuiy 
debts  which  he  owed  at  the  time  of  his  Bankruptcy, 
whether  proved  before  the  commissioners  or  not. 

A  Bankrupt  refusing  to  surrender  his  person  to  the 
commissioners,  or  to  disclose  and  deliver  up  all  his 
property,  is,  by  an  enactment  of  the  5th  of  George  II, 
made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
commissioners  have,  moreover,  a  summary  power  of 
committing  him,  if  he  refuse  to  answer  their  inter- 
rogatories. 

BANKSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  Com- 
mon receptacle  elongated,  squamous  ;  corolla  of  four 
petals  ;  stamina  inserted  into  the  Umlms.  Capsule  of 
two  valves,  two-seeded ;  seeds  winged. 

A  genus  of  New  Holland,  containing  many  species. 
For  a  ^11  account  of  this  genus  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Brown  in  Transactions  of  the  Unnaan  Society,  x. 
p.  202;  and  to  the  same  author  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis, 
i.  p.  213. 

BANN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  descends  from  the 
north  side  of  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  and. flows 
towards  the  north-west  into  Lough  .Neagh  :  issuing 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  that  lake,  it  passes 
Coleraine,  and  enters  the  sea  a  few  miles  east  of 
Lough  Foyle.  Its  length,  including  the  lough,  is 
about  seventy  miles  ;  and,  with  the  canal  of  Newry, 
which  joins  it  to  the  Irish  sea,  it  peninsulates  the 
north-east  portion  of  Ireland. 

BA'NNER,  *)     Fr.  banniere;   It.  banda,  bandiera; 

Ba^nnered,   [  Ger.  bannier;    Sue.   banev^$    Dutch, 

Ba'nneret,  rbaniere.    In  A.  S.  ban-segn  is  the  en- 

Ba^nnerol..  )  sign,  or  banner.  Wachter  derives  it 
from  C,  B.  bann,  excelsus.  Ihre  and  Lye  from 
bandvo,  signumf  bandvjan,  significare.  The  banner, 
band-roll,  or  ban^segn,  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  frond- 
roll,  or  frond-sign,  the  sign  of  union;  the  flag  or 
standard  under  which  men  are  united  or  bound  for 
some  common  purpose. 

CoDstantpe  y\a  mderstod,  he]>ene  ^  he  were, 

A  cix)U,  in  stude  of  ys  boner,  ys  men  bi  fore  hym  bcre. 

R,  Okuceater,  p.  66. 

Almerle  his  hanere  vprad,  &  o^er  barons  m», 
Mikelle  blod  >ei  scbad  of  folk  >at  >ei  gon  slo. 

IL  BrunHe,p.  117. 

.  ,■    >o>nm«re/fi>il]uxie  fro  Doner  to  Dttrium  ware. 

Id.  p.  301. 

ITie  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  \n  his  white  btumer  large, 
XhAt  aU  the  feldee  gUteren  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer,    The  Kuightes  Tale,  7.  978L 

If  she  be  frcsshe,  and  weD  araied, 
'  He  saith  hir  haner  is  displaied. 
To  clepe  in  gnestes  by  the  weie. 

Gawer.     Con.  Am,  book  t. 

And  surely  to  tel  you  the  trouth,  this  is  his  Terye  finall  intent  and 
purpose,  and  the  rerr  mark  that  he  shoteth  at,  as  a  speciall  pomte 
and  foundacion  of  all  Luther's  heresies,  wherof  thys  man  is  one  of 
the  haner  berers.  Sir  Thomas Mm-eU  Worke9,io\. 207, 

The  king  and  the  qneene  his  mother,  with  the  aduice  and  ooo- 
sent  of  the  kinge's  counsaUe,  sent  a  bishop  and  two  knightes 
banerettes,  with  two  notable  clcrkes,  to  sir  Jolm  of  H^ault, 
praiyng  him  to  be  a  meane  that  theyr  lorde,  the  yong  king  of 
England,  might  haue  in  manage  the  yongest  daughter  of  thecrle 
of  UenauU  his  brother,  named  PhiUp. 

Graffon.    CAronickapu  339. 
%  I 
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BANNER.      Bttide  Oom,  m  MCiry  syde  of  the  cbaret  went  CCC.  penoos 
—         pMjng  loof  tordiei»  and  locdet  bcaryog  baners,  kanrrois,  ft 
^j^in^QI^  penoni.  //a//.  iir,M^  /^enry  r. 

^*  And  Hnsipiliira  nest,  in  the  ume  eoloort  bora 

Three  lions  passuit,  th'  enns  of  BevU  boM, 
Who  through  the  worU  so  famous  vas  of  yore. 
A  silver  tower,  Dorset's  red  banner  bears  i 
The  Corolsh  men  two  wrestlers  had  for  theirs. 

Drayton,   BaiiU  •/ AgmemrL 


-The  gates  wide  op'n  stood. 


That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  thnmgh 

With  horse  and  chariots  rankt  in  loose  array. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lest,  book  ii. 

.    The  acadfes  and  the  banntreti  abovt  thee  did  maniFoldlie  dit- 
iwadc  me  from  beleeuing  thee  a  rcHscIl  of  too  great  a  burthen. 
Shakspeare,  A(Vs  Hell  that  Euis  Well,  fol.  236. 

He  [the  duke  of  Somerset]  made  bannerets,  which  is  a  dignity 
above  a  knight,  and  next  to  a  baron  :  and  these  were  the  last  that 
from  that  time  to  this  did  ever  receive  this  dignity. 

Baker,  ann.  1547.  C.  tI 

Then,  letting  him  arise  like  abiect  thrall. 

He  gan  to  him  obiect  his  hainons  crime, 
And  to  renile.  and  rate,  and  recreant  call. 

And,  lastly,  Co  despoile  of  ktughtly  banneralL 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  c.  vii. 

Where'er  the  British  banners  are  displayed. 
The  suppliant  nations  shall  implore  our  aid ; 
Till,  thus  compell'd,  the  greater  worlds  confess 
Diemselves  oblig'd,  and  succour'd  by  the  less. 

Yalden,  To  Sir  H.  Mackutorth. 


>  Great  Anne,  weighing  tb'  events  of  war' 


Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart,  thee  chose. 

Thee,  Churchill !  to  direct  the  nice  extremes 

Her  ftoiiiMr'd  legions.  J*  Philips,  Blenheim. 

Having  received  a  message  oi  civility  fiom  tlie  negro  chief,  he 
[Don  Diego  d'Acambue]  landed,  and  chose  a  rising  ground,  pro- 
per for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which  he  planted  a  banner  with 
the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  took  pofisession  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  Johnson,  Introduction  to  the  World  Display  td. 

War  has  Its  charms  terrific.    Far  and  wide 
When  stands  th'  embattled  host  in  banner* d  pride  ; 
Full  oft,  too  rashly  glows  with  fond  delight 
The  youthful  breast;  and  asks  the  future  fight 

Warton.     On  the  Birth  ef  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

BikNNERBT,  a  knigbt  created  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  points  of  his  standard, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  square  banner.  Bannerets  are 
spoken  of  under  various  names,  as  egitites  vexilUferi, 
vexiUarH,  bannerarU,  bannarU,  banderuii.  Some  anti- 
quaries have  bieen  willing  to  carry  their  or%in  in 
England  as  far  back  as  Conan,  the  lieutenant  of 
Maximus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in 
England  under  Gratian,  ▲.  d.  383.  He  divided  Eng- 
land into  forty  cantons,  and  in  each  6xed  forty  knights, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  assembling  under  their 
several  banners  as  many  effective  men.  as  were  found 
in  their  respective  districts.  Without  quite  contend- 
ing for  so  high  an  antiquity,  the  rank  may  unquestion- 
ably be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  it  was 
conferred  on  the  most  deserving  warriors  by  the  Black 
Prince  and  his  father,  for  services  in  the  fields  of  Poictiers 
and  Cressy.  Blount  has  asserted,  that  the  Bannerets 
were  anciently  called  by  summons  to  parliament^ 
which  however  seems  somewhat  too  rashly  hazarded ; 
Gwillim  alludes  to  the  same  opinion,  adding  cautiously, 
^'  but  whether  this  be  a  truth,  or  opinion  only,  I  leave 
Others  to  dispute."  In  France  the  order  was  hereditary^ 
with  us  only  for  life,  though,  at  this  day,  there  are 
many  distinguished  families,  who,  as  the  descendants 
of  Bannerets,  continue  to  use  the  supporters  which 


BAN 

were  granted  to  their  knightly  ancestors.    This  how^  BAWa 
ever,  is  probably  an  unwarranted  assumption,  which,     K- 
though  it  might  now  be  invidious  to  dispute  it,  origi-  ^^- 
nally  crept  in  through  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
heralds  in  their  visitations ;  for  there  seems  no  better 
reason  why  the  descendants  of  Bannerets  should  lay 
claim  to  such  a  distinctkin,  than  there  wonld  be  if  the 
iMune  pretension  were  advanced  by  those  who  conld 
trace  up  to  an  ancestor  who  was  knight  of  the  Bath.  In 
either  case  the  honour  must  be  deemed  stricdy  per- 
sonal,  and  conveying  no  privilege  or  distinction  to 
others  beyond  the  original  grantee. 

*'  The  ceremony  of  their  creation  is  most  noble: 
the  king  (or  his  general,  whidi  is  rare)  at  the  head  of 
his  army  drawn  up  into  a  battalia,  after  a  victory, 
THider  the  royal  standard  displayed,  attended  with  all 
the  fiekl  officers  and  nobles  of  the  court,  receives  the 
knight,  led  between  two  renowned  knights  or  valiant 
men  at  arms,  having  his  pennon,  or  guidon  of  arms,  m 
his  hand,  and  before  tbem  the  heralds,  who  proclaim 
his  valiant  achievements,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be 
made  a  knight  banneret,  and  to  display  his  banner  m 
the  field.  Then  the  king  (or  general)  says  unto  him 
*  Mvances'toy,  Banneret,'  and  causeth  the  point  of  his 
pennon  to  be  rent  off,  and  the  new  knight  having  the 
trumpets  before  him  sounding,  the  nobles  and  ofBcen 
accompanying  him  is  remitted  to  his  tent,  where  they 
are  nobly  entertained."  QvinShm  Jnalogia  Hanontm, 
175. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  honour  was  held  by  i 
James  I.  was  so  considerable,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ! 
creation  of  the  order  of  baronet,  when  he  was  willlng^ 
to  confer  on  his  new  dignity  every  possible  considera- 
tion, he  still  reserved  to  bannerets  (if  made  by  the 
king's  hand  under  his  royal  standard  in  open  war)  their 
precedency  before  baronets,  being  the  only  rank  in  the 
state  so  distinguished. 

The  words  in  the  original  patent  for  the  creation  of  | 
baronets  are  these:  Quod  capiani  locum,  ffc,  pre  I 
omnibus  mihtibus,  Sfc,  IlUs  miUttbus  Bannerettu  tan* 
tummodo  exceptis  quos  sub  vexilUs  regUs,  tfi  exercUu 
regali,  in  aperio  beUo  et  ipso  rege  personaUter  f>rtf* 
sente,  explicatis,  et  non  aUter  creari  contigerit.  Gwillim 
says,  that  "  the  last  whom  he  could  trace  as  having 
received  this  distinction  was  Sir  John  Smith,  so  created 
by  King  Charles  at  Edge  Hill,  for  having,  in  that 
engagement,  rescued  the  king's  standard  from  the 
rebels.*'  This  Sir  John  Smith  .fell  afterwards  on  the 
royal  side  at  Alresford.  An  attempt  however  was 
made  to  revive  the  order  by  George  III.  after  Lord 
Duncan's  victory  at  Camperdown,  and  Sir  Henry 
Trollope  vras  created  under  the  royad  standard  on  the 
king's  visit  to  the  Nore ;  but  as  this  involved  some 
heraldic  difficulties  on  points  of  precedency,  and  there 
was  some  apprehension  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
baronets,  the  practice  was  not  persisted  in. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  Charles  II.  at  the  resto- 
ration, should  not  have  resorted  to  so  obvious  a  mode 
of  rewarding  many  of  those  acts  of  chivalrous  vabur 
which  had  distinguished  the  partisans  of  the  royil 
cause,  during  the  civil  wars.  Mr.  Evelyn  mentions, 
that  the  king  at  one  time  entertained  the  design  of 
instituting,  ror  this  purpose,  an  order  of  the  Roysl  Osk ; 
and  that  such  a  scheme  was  matured  is  evident,  as  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Simon  actually  engraved  the  badge 
for  the  new  order.  The  king,  however,  for  reasons 
not  now  easily  to  be  divined,  dropped  this  intention. 
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ET. 

OCK- 
URN. 


.  Imd  imtefld  of  bestowuig  ht/Agta  of  penonil  dbtiac- 
tion  on  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  hit  father  and 
himself*  aogmeDted  the  order  of  haronets,  and  intoo* 
dnced  aaooiig  his  sew  creaUops  roapy  whose  fortnaee 
were  ill  calculated  to  support  an  hereditary  dipnty. 

In  Switierlaad  the  BaaiMcet  seeins  to  have  been 
a  eiTil  officer  like  the  Gonfidonier  in  sobm  of  the 
Italian  lepuUics.  At  Lausanne  the  title  (in  German 
venner)  waa  conferred  on  those  magistrates,  who, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  had  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  banner  of  the  city  at  the  confederation  of 
the  cantons. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Bannock,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Scotland^ 
thxce  miles  south  from  Stirling.  In  it  la  a  rnaou* 
fiictory  of  cotton  cloth,  and  an  extensive  colliery.  The 
tartan  used  by  the  highland  regiments  is  also  manu- 
factured here.  But  its  celebrity  is  derived  from  the 
decisive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  on  the  24th 
of  June  1314,  between  Edward  II.  and  Kobert  Bruce. 

After  the  murder  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  apparent 
unioB  of  1^  parties  eaabled  £dward  to  renew  his 
favourite  design  of  reducing  Scotland,  and  he  assembled 
bis  forces  from  aUquarters,  with  the  h€>pe  of  striking 
a  single  and  decisive  blow.  Gascony,  Flanders,  and 
other  foreign  countries  fumLbed  vassals  or  merce- 
naries. A  number  of  half  barbarous  Irish  and  Welsh 
joined  his  ranks  from  a  hope  of  plunder ;  and  these, 
added  to  the  existing  military  bands  of  England, 
formed  an  army;  which,  when  h  approached  the 
northern  frontiers,  is  sakl  by  the  Scottish  historians, 
perhaps  with  a  little  natural  exaggeration,  to  have 
amounted  to  100,000  men. 

The  castle  of  Stirling,  which  with  fierwick  were 
now  the  only  fortresses  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  had  been  long  besi^ed  by  Edward  Bruce. 
De  Mowbray,  the  governor,  after  a  gaUaat  defence, 
had  promised  to  capitulate  on  a  fixed  day,  unless  he 
was  relieved  beforehand;  and  to  prevent  the  f4)proach 
of  Edward's  force  for  this  purpose,  Robert  Bruce 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  SO,000  meh,  to  which 
were  added  about  half  as  many  more  of  the  undis- 
ciplined rabble  which  in  those  timea  followed  a  march. 
Bruce  had  the  choice  of  grand  on  whidi  he  was  to 
give  battle,  and  he  selected  it  with  all  imaginable 
skill,  and  with  due  reference  to  the  predonrinaling 
strength  of  the  hostile  array.  The  Scotch  were 
greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  Bruce  accordingly  posted 
ktnuelf  wHh  a  hm  on  his  right  flank,  and  a  moraas  on 
his  left.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Bannock,  which 
skirted  his  front,  he  dug  deep  pits,  shai'p  stakes  were 
planted  in  these,  and  the  whole  were  then  carefully 
covered  with  turf  and  brushwood.  The  English 
occupied  nearly  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike  road 
from  Stirling  toKilsyth,  from  the  river  at  Bannockbum 
to  St.  Ninians ;  and  the  stone  on  which  the  king  is  said 
to  have  fixed  his  standard,  is  still  to  be  see».  Towards 
evening  the  vanguard  of  horse  approached  the 
Scottish  line.  Robert  was  in  front  of  his  troops 
inspecting  their  ranks,  and  watching  the  movements  of 
his  adversary.  An  English  knight  of  the  fsmily  of 
Hereford,  Henry  de  Bohun,  recognised  him  by  the 
crovm  which  he  wore  upon  his  heLmet.  They  engaged 
in  single  combat,  and  Bruce  at  the  first  blow  cleft  his 
antagonist  to  the  chin  with  his  battle-axe,  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies.  The  English  horse  dismayed  with  the 
loss,  fled  precipitately  to  their  mam  body. 


On  the  next  morning  both  armies  were  early  uadev 
arms.  The  Scottish  centre  was  comrnaaded  by 
Douglas  and  Walter  the  high  steward;  Randolph  led 
the  right,  Edward  Brace  the  \eh;  Robert  Imnself 
took  charge  of  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  men  of 
Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  islanders.  In  a  valley  to  the 
rear,  to  the  westward  of  a  rising  ground,  now  called 
Gillies  hill,  he  disposed  his  bc^gage  and  camp  M« 
lowers.  The  English  confident  in  numbers,  elated 
by  fbnner  successes,  and  burning  to  revenge  the  dis^ 
grace  of  the  preceding  evening,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  van  of  archers  and  lancemen  was  com<* 
manded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  nephew,  and  Humphry  de  Bohun,  constable 
of  England.  Aymer  de  Valance,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  two  experienced  generals, 
attended  on  the  king  in  the  main  body.  Maurice, 
abbot  of  Inchoffrey,  placing  himself  on  a  height,  cele* 
bratcd  mass  before  the  Scots.  Then  passing  idong 
the  front  bare-footed,  and  raising  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  he  briefly  exhorted  them  to  resist  the  invading 
tyrant  and  dcMad  their  liberty.  As  he  spoke  the 
armed  men  fell  upon  thfir  knees,  and  Edward  at  first 
mistook  the  action  for  a  token  of  submission.  He  was 
soon  undeceived,  and  the  engagement  began  with  the 
uttermost  fury. 

The  English  archers  at  first  pressed  sorely  upon  the 
Scottish  line,  and  Bruce,  after  severe  loss,  was  com* 
pelled  to  advance  with  his  reserve,  and  to  detach  the 
few  horse  which  he  could  spare  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank.  At  the  same  moment  the  English  cavalry,  under 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  hastening  rapidly  to  the  charge 
fell  into  the  snare  which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
The  young  earl,  attempting  to  rally  his  followers,  was 
thrown  firom  his  horse  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  con- 
cision, a  circumstsg>cc,  concerning  which  the  histo- 
rians do  not  distinctly  inform  us,  whether  it  must  be 
attributed  to  accident  or  to  design,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  The  camp  followers  who  had  been  statk>ned 
with  the  baggage,  ascended  the  neighbouring  height,  if 
not  by  Bruce*8  command,  either  to  view  the  engage- 
ment,  or  from  a  hope  of  plunder.  They  presented  to 
the  astonished'  English  the  appearance  of  a  strong 
reserve  freshly  entering  the  field;  and  panic  struck  at 
the  unexpected  sight  the  whole  line  wavered  and  gave 
.  way.  The  rout  soon  became  general.  De  Argentine, 
who  ranked  with  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  emperor 
Henry,  as  one  of  the  chief  worUries  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  well  known  for  his  prowess  in  many  per'> 
sonal  conflicts  in  the  Holy  Land,  refiised  to  fly,  and 
rushing  into  the  mklst  of  the  Scotch  was  instantly 
kiUed.  Pembroke  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably  lost> 
urged  the  king  to  qiMt  the  field.  He  was  hotly  pur* 
sued  by  Douglas,  and,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  expressed 
by  lord  Hailes,  fled  so  swiftly,  that  "ne  vel  fmngendi 
JecMtf  coneedereiur"  The  gates  of  Dunbar  were  opened 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  in  that  town  he 
found  protection  until  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Berwick. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  in  the  rocks  about 
Stirling  castle,  and  many  were  dtowned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers.  The  pursuit  continued  for  ninety 
miles.  A  rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  and  more  than  400  prisoners  of  rank  were 
captured,  whose  ransom  inereased  the  spoil. 

Oa  the  side  of  the  English,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
mon men    slain,  whose  number  was  never  clearly 
ascertained,  and  on  these  occasions  is  always  magw 
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nifiedj  there  fell  twenty-seven  barons  and  bannerets, 
forty  knights  and  seven  hundred  esquires.  The  Welsh 
who  served  in  Uieir  army  were  cruelly  butchered  by 
the  peasants.  The  English  who  had  been  dispersed  in 
the  neighbourhood  gave  themselves  up  and  obtained 
9  quarter.  Stirling  castle  surrendered,  and  among  the 
prizes  of  the  victory  was  the  privy  seal  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  prisoner  who  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  Carmelite  friar, 
one  William  Baston,  a  poet,  whom  Edward,  confident 
of  triumph,  had  brought  with  him  as  a  spectator  and 
chronicler  of  his  glory.  Bruce  punished  him  by 
employing  his  muse  on  the  opposite  side,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  record  the  defeat  of  his  royal  patron. 
Pennant  has  preserved  some  of  his  lines;  We  do 
not  know  which  of  the  two,  the  bard  or  bis  recorder, 
is  answerable  -  for  the  false  quantity  in  them.  The 
change  of  a  single  letter  (arcta  forarcto)  remedies  it, 
and  for  aught  we  can  see,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  sense. 

Hie  capit;  hie  rapit;  liic  terit;  hie  ferit;  eeee  dolores 
Vox  tooat;  aes  aoiiat;  hie  ruit;  hie  lait^  areto  modo  res. 
Hie  sccat;  hie  necat;  hie  doeet;  hie  noeet;  iste  lugatiir : 
Hie  latet ;  hie  patet ;  hie  premit;  hie  gemit ;  hie  stiperatur. 

Such  was  *the  greatest  overthrow  which  the  Eng- 
lish power,  had  suffered  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
For  the  time  it  established  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  fixed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ^ 
while  for  many  years  so  great  was  the  terror  of  the 
Scottish  arms,  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could 
persuade  the  English  to  face  them  in  the  field.  Of 
this  decisive  battle  but  few  local  memorials  are  now 
e:<:isting<  Two  stones  placed  in  agarden  at  Kenhouse 
mark  the  spot  of  the  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  the  hostile  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  greater  contest, 
and  the  field  in  which  they  stand  is  called  Randolph's 
field.  On  a  place  called  Broxbrae,  the  stone  supposed 
to  have  borne  Bruce* s  standard  is  called  the  Bear- 
stone.  A  field  about  a  mile  from  the  battle  plain  in 
which  the  English  attempted  to  rally,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bloody-field  ;  and  an  English  leader. 
Sir  Ingram  Umfraville,  is  still  remembered  in  Ingram's 
crook. 

More  than  150  years  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  a  field  within  a  mile  of  the  same  spot,  the  little 
Canglout,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sauchieburn,  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  James  III.  by  his  nobles,  among  whom 
was  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Rothsay.  James  fell 
from  his  horse  while  attempting  to  escape,  and  was 
carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  a  neighbouring 
mill,  called  Beaton's  mill.  There,  laid  carelessly  in 
a  corner,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  garment,  he  gra- 
dually regained  his  senses,  and  apprehensive  of  fatal 
consequences,  he  asked  for  a  priest.  The  priest  whb 
shrivicd  him,  at  the  same  moment,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  The  scene  of  this  enormity  still  exists  in  part 
in  the  wall  of  a  dwelling  house,  which  is  a  remnant  of 
the  old  building. 

BANQUET,  r.  •]  Fr.  banquet-,  Ital.  hanchetto; 
Ba'nquet,  «.  I  Span,  banquete,  vanqueto;  Ger. 
Ba'nquetant,  >and  Dutch,  bancket.  Skinner  and 
Ba^nqueteb,  I  Wachter  agree  that  it  is  from 
Ba'nquetino.       J  bank,  a  bench  or  table  j  because 

(conviva)  messmates  sit  or  recline  at  the  same  bench  or 

table,  to  eat,  feed  or  feast  together. 
Now  applied  to  sumptuous  and  luxurious  feasting. 


And  sometiiiMS  to  that  addition  to  a  mealjoowcalled   Us- 
a  dessert.  Qi^| 

The  Frenche  kvng  redehied  theim  very  honorably,  and  svbia-  BcSa 
teoosly  ianqueied   them,  shewynge  to  them  goo%  inttci  ttdCv 
marcyiaW  pu^rmes.  UmiL  HmrfK  foLil.    ^^ 

Not  long  after  tills  it  happened 'that  certidae  of  thcM  n^ 
doctonn  had  inuited  Mr.  Welahe,  and  his  wile  to  a  ktmtet,  vbne 
they  had  talke  M  will  and  pleattre,vttering  their  bliadMi,aiid 
ignoraunce  without  any  resistaunce,  or  gayne  sa^nc . 

TyndalTs  Worhi,  ^.l 

Nether  the  doctors  &  chamber  maisten  the  delitious  hacket^ 
tours,  &  very  rolaptuooa  m£,  take  any  lugh  degre  here. 

Cahtine.  Fcyre  Godlft  Sermma.  • 

It  was  besemyng  that  the  natyue  daye  of  a  wicked  kyng,  shonlde 
be  polluted  with  the  death  of  a  man  of  moate  holye  linyng  mid 
godly  connersation :  and  that  the  myddes  of  the  exoettine  hMdM- 
ting  and  courtlye  delicacies,  shonlde  be  distayned  with  the  cnieU 
murthexyng  of  an  innocent,  and  gyltlesse  person. 

Udaii.   Mark.a9.yl 

When  Cyrus  had  espied  Astyages  and  his  fellows  comiag  dnuk 
from  a  banjnet,  loaden  with  variety  of  foUies  and  filUuncaMs; 
their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  starinr,  coutened  with 
a  moist  cloud,  &|id  abused  hv  a  doubled  object,  ueir  tongaes  fvXi 
of  sponges,  and  their  hea<is  no  wiser,  he  thought  they  wen 
poysoned,  and  he  had  reason.        Taylor,  Sermon  xr.  fi>l  147. 


>  Jhoxk  wilt  not  hence 


TiU  I  set  on  thee  :  thy  ragg'd  impudence 
Is  so  fast  footed.    Are  there  not  beside 
Other  great  hanyuetants,  but  you  must  ride 
At  anchor  stil  with  ts  ?     He  nothing  said. 
But  thought  of  iU  enough,  and  shook  bis  head. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xz. 

No  more  shall  I  be  tane  unto  the  wake. 
Nor  wend  a  fishing  to  the.  winding  lake ; 
No  more  shall  I  be  taught,  on  silrer  strings 
To  learne  the  measures  of  our  banyueitmgs, 

W,  Browne,  Btitania's  Pastorals,  book  il  8. 4. 

He  humbly  would  intreat  your  majesty 
To  come  and  see  his  homely  citadel. 
And  banquet  with  him  ere  thou  leav'st  the  isle. 
Caly.  To  banquet  with  him  in  his  citadel  ? 

I  fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged. 
Will  be  too  costly  and  too  troublesome. 

Mar  low.  Jew  0/ Malta,  KtT, 

The  sun  declin'd  had  shot  his  western  ray, 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  porpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 

Prior.    Solomon,  book  ii. 

The  banquets  of  my  votaries  ;are  never  costly,  but  alws^  deli- 
cious ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  7'atler,  No.  ^7. 

It  [Christianity]  allows  us  to  use  the  worid,  provided  we  do  not 
abuse  it.  It  does  not  spread  before  us  a  delicious  banquet,  sad 
then  come  with  a  **  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not" 

Porteus  Lecture  on  St.  Matthew,  lect  vii. 

In  this  place  is  a  banqueting-room,  which,  though  it  stands 
remote  from  the  sea,  enjoys  a  prospect  nothing  inferior  to  tliit 
view ;  two  apartments  run  round  the  back  part  o{  it,  the  windowi 
whereof  look  upon  the  entrance  of  the  villa,  and  bto  a  my 
pleasant  kitchen  garden.     Melmoth.  Pliny,  let.  xvii.  book  ii. 

BANSTICKLE,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  Gaste- 
rosteus  aculeatus,    or  three-spined    stickleback.    See 

Ga8T£R0STEU8. 

BANTAM,  a  town  in  Java,  (latitude  6°  4'  S. 
longitude  106**  3'  E.)  once  a  flourishing  capital,  now 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  harbour  has  been  gradually 
choked  up  with  alluvial  soil  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  hence  arises  the  decline  of  the  place.  The 
air  also  has  become  so  unhealthy  that  its  mhabitantl 
have  been  compelled  to  desert  it. 
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LACTAM.      1*  ^"  fonwrly  aa  indepeDdent  8tote>  but  was  much 

shackled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 

^AlNT"  province  of  Jacatra.  The  king  of  Bantam  called  in 
f^lNG.  ^^  assistance  of  the  Dutcb  against  the  Portuguese  in 
1596;  and,  as  a  return  for  their  aid,  allowed  them  to 
build  a  factory;  and  the  English,  under  Captain  Lan- 
caster, estabUshed  one  in  1603.  This  sovereign  had 
a  commercial  navy  of  his  own  as  late  as  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
England  in  1681,  to  request  assistance  against  the 
Butch,  but  without  success  j  for  the  latter  took  his 
capital  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1683  entirely  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  government  j  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  English  factory  withdrew  to  Surat. 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer}  Thorn's  Conqueet  of 
Jaoa, 

Bantau,  or  dwarf  cock,*  in  Zoology y  a  well  known 
Tariety  of  the  species  Phananus  gallus.  See  Phasianus. 

BA'NTER,  vr\  Not  in  our  old  lexicographers ; 
Backtab,  n.  >and  of  unsettled  etymology.  The 
Ba'ntxrer.  J  application  of  the  word  appears  to 
he  this :  to  play  upon  with  light  and  humorous  rail- 
lery, mockery  or  ridicule, — ^by  ascribing  doubtful  or 
excessive  merits  or  virtues  j — ^by  eliciting  concealed 
weaknesses,  lurking  follies. 

For  tbose  that  were  his  [A.  Hodges]  acqtiaintaxice,  knew  hun 
to  be  a  most  admirable  philologist,  a  man  of  a  great  memory, 
and  weU  Vers'd  in  several  sorts  of  learning ;  bal  Bemg  deligbted 
to  please  himself  in  a  juvenile  and  buniring  way  among  junior 
masters,  could  never  be  coorted  to  set  pen  to  paper  for  that 
.  purpose.  Wood.    Fatti  Osoh,  L  275.    ^ 

l¥hich  I  have  heard  him  [R.  Grebby]  several  times  very  con- 
fidently report;  yet.  he  being  a  reputed  banterer,  I  could  never 
believe  lum^  in  that  or  any  thing  else.  '   ld,i  213. 

lis  thus,  malicious  deity,    ' 
That  thou  hast  bantet'd  wretched  me ; 
Thus  made  me  vainly  lose  my  time, 
Thus  fool  away  my  youthful  prime. . 

Walt  A,     On  loving  one  I  nevtr  saw, 

Hionghtless  atheists,  and  illiterate  drunkards,  call  themselves 
free  thinkers;  and  gamesters,  banterert,  biters,  swearers,  and 
twenty  new-bom  insects  more>  are,  in  their  several  species,  the 
modem  men  of  wit.  Tatler, 'So^  12, 

Where  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling  it 
'banter,  and  the  work  is  done.  This  polite  word  of  theirs  was  first 
borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  White  Friars,  then  fdl  amdng  the 
footmen,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  pedants,  by  whom  it  is  applied 
as  properiy  to  the  prodnctiona  of  wit,  as  if  I  should  apply  it  to 
mr  Isaac  Newton's  mathematicks ;  but  if  this  bantering,  as  they 
call  it,  be  so  despicable  a  thing,  whence  comes  it  to  pass  they  have 
audi  a  perpetual  itch  toward*  it  themselves. 

Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Author* t  jipology, 

I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  who  had  got  past  thirty  with- 
out having  ever  had  the  least  notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so 
great  a  stranger  to  it  that  when  she  heard  me  and  another  talking 
of  il^  could  scarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her. 

^  .  LocAe,    Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 

Declining  worth  imperial  wit  supplies. 
And  Momus  triumphs,  while  Astrsa  flies. 
No  truth  so  sacred,  banter  cannot  hit. 
No  fool  so  stupid,  bat  he  aims  at  wit 

Whitehead,   On  BidieuU, 

BANTLING.  Infans  ante  nttptias.  Serenius.  A 
child  born,  or  at  least  begotten,  before  the  marriage 
of  the  parents.  Perhaps  ^an-teUing,  or  6ane-telling. 
Now  more  generally  applied  to  any  infiauit. 
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That>rctty  Cupid,  little  god  of  love, 

Whose  imped  winss  with  speckled  plumes  are  dight. 
Who  woundeth  men  below,  and  gods  aboVe, 
Roving  at  random  With  his  feathcr'd  fBght : 
Whilst  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim, 
SmiUfl^  to  see  her  wanton  bantling's  game. 

Drayton,   Pastorals,  ed.  7. 

A  cradle,  bfodier,  and  a  basket, 

(Granted  as  soon  as  e'er  I  ask  it) 

A  coat  not  of  the  smallest  scantling,   . 

Frocks,  stockings,  shoes,  to  grace  the  bantling. 

Prior,    The  Mie^.     • 

In  the  very  womb  of  this  last  sentence,  pregnant,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  a  Hercules,  there  is  formed  a  little  bantling  of  the 
mortal  race,  a  degenerate,  puny  parenthesis,  thattotally  fruhtrates 
our  most  f^gy*"*'  views  and  expectations,  and  disgraces  the  whole 
gestation.  Burhe.     On  a  Regicide  Peace 

BANTRY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland, 
on  the  east  coast  of  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
The  bay  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  about  seven  broad, 
with  from  ten  to  forty  fathoms  water.  It  affords  a  fine 
harbour,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Beerhaven ; 
and  it .  contains  two  small  islands,  called  Bear  and 
Whiddy.  High  mountains  encompass  it,  and  it  is  in- 
dented by  numerous  creeks  and  inlets.  In  1689^  an 
indecisive 'action  took  place  here  between  an  English 
squadron,  under  admiral  Herbert,  and  a  French  arma- 
ment which  had  been  equipped  to  assist  the  Jacobites. 
In  December  1796,  a  large  French  force,  seven  sail  of. 
the  line,  tWo  fHgates  and  seven  transports,  anchored 
in  this  bay.  They  had  been  equipped  at  Brest,  add  had 
been  invited  by  the  treasonable  faction  of  united  Irish. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  landing ;  and  the  French  commander  discou- 
raged by  his  reception,  gave  up  his  attempt ;  and  after 
remaining  four  days  in  his  anchorage,  returned  to 
Brest  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  his  fleet.  < 

^  BANYAN  TREE,  a  name  of  the  Fkui  Indica,  or 
Indian  fig-tree. . 

B  \OBAB  or  Bahobab,  the  name  of  the  Adqnsonia 
digiiata;  Willd,  sp.  pi  This  tree  is  the  largest  produc- 
tion of. the  whole  vq?etable  kingdom.  The  trunk  is 
not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but  it  is  from  sixty 
to  eighty-five  feet  round.  The  lowest  branches  extend 
almost  horizontally,  and  as  they  are  about  sixty  feet  in 
length,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  they  form  an  hemispherical  m&ss  of 
verdure  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one '  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  central  root 
penetrates  far  into  the  earth  -,  the  rest  spread  near  the 
surface.  The  flowers  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  tree  j  and  are  followed  by  an  oblong  fruit  pointed 
at  both  ends,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  five  or  six  broad, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  greenish  down,  under  which  is 
a  rind,  hard,  black  and  radiated.  The  fruit  hangs  to 
the  tree  by  a  pedicle  two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  in 
diametef.  It  contains  a  whitish,  spongy,  juicy  sub- 
stance of  an  acid  taste,  and  seeds  of  a  brown  colour  of 
the  shape  of  a  kidney  bean,  which  are  called  gout.  The 
pulp  by  which  the  seeds  are  surroimded,  is  powdered 
when  dry,  and  brought  into  Europe  froin  the  Lev&nt, 
under  the  name  of  terra  tigUlata  lemnia. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
alkali  when  burnt,  and  the  negroes  mix  it  with  palm 
oil  to  make  soap. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  called  lalo  ;  the  negroes  dry 
it  in  the  shade,  and  then  powder  it ;  after  which  it  is 
preserved  in  little  cotton  bags.  Of  this  they  put  two  or 
three  pinches  into  their  food  ^   it  is  mucilaginous  and 
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BAP 


BACHUB.  is  supposed  to  prevent  excessive  perspiration.  This  mu- 

BAPnZE   ^^^^S^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  and  dried 
'p  leaves,  is  believed  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  against  the 
.epidemics  of  the  country. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa^  from 
the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Belin. 

BAPTiE.  Athenian  priests  who  celebrated  the  effe- 
minate and  abominable  orgies  of  Cotytto  or  Bendis  the 
Thracian  Venus.  The  foul  rites  of  this  atrocious  sect 
are  no  £srther  stigmatized  by  Horace  than  as  the 
mcrum  lUfcri  Cupidmis  (^od.xvii.38.)  Juvenal*s  indig- 
nation is  of  a  more  manly  cast  j  and  he  assimilates  the 
enormities  whkh  they  committed  under  the  "  secret 
lamp/'  to  the  practice  of  th^  equally  impure  brother* 
hood  which  he  so  vigorously  describes  as  polluting 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Sai.  11.)  The  poet 
Bupolis  is  said  to  have  satiriied  the  priests  of  Cotytto 
in  a  comedy  which  bore  tliebr  name  BapUt  $  and^  in  re- 
venge, if  we  bdieve  Suidas,  to  have  been  drowned  by 
Alcibiades^  to  whrnn  he  particularly  alluded.  Ciceio 
however  {ad  AtikuM,  i.)  treats  this  account  as  a  &ble. 
The  name  Bapia  is  obviously  derive4,from  fiaimuf,  as 
the  commentators  take  care  to  inform  us.  We  are 
however  fortunatdy  too  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of 
their  mysteries,  to  determine  from  what  especial  form 
in  them  the  priests  derived  their  title.  The  bitter  jest  of 
Alcibiades,  when  he  perpetrated  his  supposed  act  of 
vengeanoe  on  the  offending  bard,  depended  upon  thiff 
etymology.  *'  Be  thou  one  of  the  Bapta  m  the  sea,  as 
thou  hast  made  me  one  on  the  stage."  More  on  the 
subject  of  Cotytto  may  be  found  in  Syl.  Girald.  de  Diu 
gent,  tfntagm,  vi. 

BAPTISIA,  m  BoUm^y  a  genus  of  plants,  cbss  Z^e- 
wridria,  order  Monogynki.  Generic  clraracter  :  calyx 
semi  four-fivefid,  bilabiate ;  corolla  papilionaceous, 
petals  nearly  equal  in  length  3  eeari^wm  reflected  late- 
rally ;  Stamina  deciduous ;  legume  ventricose,  pedi* 
cellate,  many-seeded*     Hort  Kei». 

A  genus  closely  allied  to  Podalyria,  costaining  four 
apecics.     Botanical  Magmzme,  509.  1099.  1177. 

BAPTFiZE, 

Bapti^zbr, 

Ba^ptisu, 

Bapti^suaLi 

Ba^ftist, 

BA^pTiSTaar, 

BukPTl'snOAL, 
BAPTf^ZATION-. 

And  of  Seynt  Siltiescre  ye  pope  liym  let  hapHse  anon. 
And  be  was  (m  yt  k  jwrite)  pnr  mesel  ^, 
Aad  he  hi  com  in  hyi  haptizing  hoi  of  ym  wo. 

A  cUfche  of  Seynt  Ion  >e  haftUi  Gonstanlyn  let  roe. 
And  depade  yt  CoMUintiniane,  for  he  xn^^hmpHatd  >ese« 

Id,    lb. 

If  >oa  >e  lood  wiUe  ^eli,  >«rof  ia  to  ^ke, 
&  81  \itL  if  ]?oa  wUd  >i  ky  fonake  St  fareke^ 
&  take  our  bapteme  of  fhnte,  as  childre  png, 
I  Mile  gyve  fe  a  reame,  ft  do  )e  cormm  kyng. 

JE.  Mnmne,  p.  ISO. 

Certea,  if  he  be  hajHUed  wHbont  peni^ee  of  his  dd  gik,  he 
KceiTetb  the  marke  of  bmpti$mu,  butnotthe  grace,  ne  the  lemiagaon 
of  his  iiiuesy  til  he  h«re  wtnj  repentanee. 

Chaucer,    The  Ptrsmtea  TaU, 


Gr.  Patrrm  et  Ptnrft^tj,  mergo  et 
[mergito.  Yess.Etym. 

^  To  dip  or  merge  frequently^  to 
i  sink,  to  plunge,  to  immerge. 


.  B  A  P 

For  all  his  hole*  hifte  he  Ldde 

Upon  Cooatance :  and  aaide  he  Aidde, 

For  lone  of  hir,  if  that  she  wolde, 

BapHrme  take,  and  Chrisles  fiuA 

Belene.  «Mf€r.  GM|^.^iH.boakiLML  &cl. 

Jonwaslndfe8«ti«;»rtry^<andprediingetlie  hajOwn  ti  ^^ 
nMueemtoreniMakicinofiynBes.  WieRf.    MM^ABp.1 

Johndyd  baptise  in  the  wildemea,  aad  preach  y*  baptimed 
repentance :  for  the  remisaon  of  aynnea.  Bible,  1551. 

^i?^^"f"  Jon^op/it/cam,  and prechide in  €tte  dettrt of  Jodcb 
And  aeide  do  ye  penansce  for  thekyngdom  of  heveneeschri  adclb 

iPicff/.    Afei&chap^^ 
taliiosedayef  Mmthe  BapHst  esme  &  preached  a  7*  wyideracf 
€i  Jewry,  aaying,  fepenS,  the  kk^Aaaa  of  hnoea  ia  at  hande. 

Bible,  155L 

\Fherfere  wh€MHi  dedariag  eooUMy  his  ova  TawortUoe^ 
&  setting  forth  y*  worthines  of  Christ,  did  refuse  y«  office  of  a  i». 
User,  Christ  by  no  sinister  suspicion  did  steiae  his  own  innni«fnfif 
which  it  behoned  to  be  knowen  &,  bdeoed  of  al  men.  ' 

Udmii.    Jir«/.fap.i& 
His  &a;}/iMi«. gives,  virtue  to  oun.    {Tis  laat  action  (orntber 
pMskm)  waa  his  baptising  with  bloud  :  lus  firatwaa  Ida  ihmiiiiifioji 
vtth  water:  botkoftfaeoi  wash  the  world  tern  thcv  sins. 

OM.    Com.  ChrisfeB^ 

Bi*  Oas  thief  M  but  then  coane  to  Chnst,  he  knew  hi»  net 
MDBe;  and  his  case  was,  as  if  a  Tuck  or  heathen  shtvid  be  coh 
wested  to  Ouriatiainty,  and  be  ic^^ae^  and  enter  aewly  mta  tba 
covenant  upon  his  death-bed  :  then  God  pardoas  ali  hia  sins.  And 
so  God  does  to  Christians  when  they  are  baptized  or  fiist  gin  op 
their  names  to  Christ  by  a  voluntary  confiraoation  of  |heir  baptimul 
TOW :  bnt  ^en  they  have  once  eatred  into  the  covenant,  they  mut 
perfoim  what  they  promiae,  aad  to  what  they  are  obUged. 

Tmsflor.    Sermon  rl  kL  Sb. 

nxee  ixye  after,  the  governor's  daughter  Eleanor,  wifeef  Aas- 
mas  Dare,  one  of  the  assistants,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  in 
Roanoak,  and  the  infeuit  was  christned  there  the  Sunday  foUowing, 
who,  because  she  was  the  first  Cref^ian  or  Chrkitias  born  hi  thst 
Gonntiy,  was  baptized  hj  the  name  of  Virginia. 

Oldy'el^  of  Sir  Waiter  Bakgh^ULrL 

Wondrous  good  man!  whose  lahoon  naay  vspti 
The  force  of  rin,  nu^  stop  the  rage  ef  hdi  ; 
Thou,  like  the  baptiet,  from  thy  Gud  waa  scot, 
TThe  crying  voice,  to  bid  the  iH>rld  repeat. 

Prior,    To  Dr,  Sherkeh 

This  baptistieal  profession,  which  he  ignorantly  laugheth  at,  ii 
attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by  nturgies. 

Bp.  BramhaWt  Schiom  guarded,  p.  205. 

TTie  great  cfaureh,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  [at  PisiJ  sie 
reiT  well  worth  seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna.  AdditoiCs  Thnelk, 

Josephns  inlbrma  us,  that  John  exhorted  the  Jews  not  to  saSM 
t»  hia  baptism,  wkhont  first  preparing  themselves  for  it  by  lbs 
pnctice  ef  virtue,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ndea  ef  equity  aad 
jvadce  in  Iheir  dealUiga  with  one  another,  ami  by  maaifestuig  a 
sincere  piety  towards  God. 

Portent,    Lecture  on  St,  MTat,  leet  miii. 

The  clothing  of  the  baptist  was  no  less  simple  than  bisect  His 
raiment,  we  are  tohl,  was  of  earners  hair,  with  a  leathern  giidl« 
afaofH  hia  kiina;  the  same  coarse  habit  which  the  meaner  peopla 
wsnafly  wore,  and  which  sometimea  even  the  rich  assosDed  ss  a 


£3 


garb  of  moumiai'. 


M   A 


Philosophy,  baptized 


In  the  pure  fountain,  of  etcmai  h>ve» 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and,  viewing  all  die  MCB 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 

Gives  him  his  praise,  andforfeita  not  her  own. 

Cowper,    The  Task,  book  vL 
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BxPTiBM  is  t!ie  firsts  or  initiatonr,  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament^  being  an  ordinance  appointed  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  whereby  w^  are  admitted 
members  of  that  spiritual  society  of  believers,  which  is 
called  in  the  language  of  scripture,  the  ''  church  of 
Christ.- 

The  word  Baptism  is  derived  firom  the  Gr^k 
fiarrtXtOj  and  means  literally  dipping  or  immersion : 
it  is  however  used  generally,  as  in  Murk  vii.  8.  to 
express  the  washing  of  vessels,  and  by  St.  Paul, 
Hebrews  ix.  10.  with  reference  to  the  legal  ablutioas 
and  washings  prescribed  by  Uie  law  of  Moses. 

The  use  of  water  as  an  instrument  of  religious  ini* 
tiation,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  We  have  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Aleicandrinus  and  Tertullian,  £or  stating,  that  purifica- 
tion by  water  was  the  first  ceremony  performed  at 
initiation  into  the  El eusinian  mysteries ;  and  Hesychius 
renders  the  word  hSfiovot  or  the  waterer,  by  o  ofyifitfTi^t 
r&v  EXevciviwy,  the  priest,  whose  office  at  the  j^leusi* 
nian  mysteries  was  that  of  purifying.  Whether  this 
rite  was  derived  firom  some  ancient  patriarchal  tradition 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  from  which  country  the  mysteries 
were  introduc^  into  Greeoe^  or  rather  owed  its  origin 
to  mere  human  invention,  it  is  impossible  satiafiictorily 
to  conjecture.  Thua  much  may  be  observed,  that 
purification  by  water  seems  an  emblem,  so  naturally 
fitted  to  express  that  mental  purity,  virith  which  we 
ought  to  approach  the  Deity,  tiiat  it  scarcely  requires 
the  supposition  of  a  divine  tradition,  to  account  for 
its  being  adopted  as  a  religious  ceremony,  amongst 
pec^le  unenlightened  by  revelation. 

Baptism  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  together  with 
circumcision  in  the  admission  of  proseljrtes.  The  Jews 
considering  that  themselves  had  "been  admitted  into 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  by  circumcision,  by  Baptism, 
(when  they  washed  their  clothes  and  sanctified  them- 
selves previous  to  receiving  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,) 
and  by  sacrifice^  required  the  same  rites  to  be  observed 
by  proselytes.  A  woman  proselyte  they  admitted  by 
Baptism  and  sacrifice  :  in  cases  where  the  proselyte 
had  children,  they  not  only  circumcised,  but  also  bi^ 
tized  them.  They  called  the  Baptism  of  a  piosel]^ 
his  new  birth  or  regeneration.  Wall  in  his  work  on 
InfiaU  BapUam,  thus  draws  a  parallel  between  Jewish 
and  Christian  baptism. 


6.  The  Jews  told  the  proadyta 
that  he  wm  now  dean  and  holy. 


7,  The  Jews  dedared  the  bap- 
tized to  be  under  the  vings  of 
the  Dirine  Majesty  or  Shechhiah. 


8.  At  the  paschal  season,  the 
Jews  baptized  proselytes  thai 
they  might  eat  the  passover. 

9.  The  Jews  had  their  prose- 
lytes of  the  Gate. 


1.  The  Jews  reatdred  of  pro- 
sdytes  a  renvncianon  of  idolatry 
aid  to  b^ere  In  Jduyrah. 


1.  The  GhrisUaas  veqniied  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  and  to  believe  in  the 
Trimty. 

2.  The  Jews  infterrogated  the  2.  The  Christian  pat  interna 
praelyle,  while  standing  in  the  gatories  as  the  catechamen  waa 
water.  about  to  enter  the  water,  when 

he  had  before  answered  in  the 
congregalion. 

3.  The  Jews  b^daed  thefaip  3.  The  ChxMans  baptiied 
Cuit  children  of  proidytes.  '  '    ' 

4.  The  Jews  required  for  an 
infant  proselyte,  that  either  his 
foCher,  or  the  chordiof  the  place, 
or  thne  grwre  persona,  should 
answer  for  the  child. 

5.  A  Jewish  proselyte  was  said 
to  be  bom  again,  when  baptized. 


4.  The  Christians  ohserred  a 
rimilar  custom. 


5.  OnrSaTurarattdAeApos^ 
ties  call  Baptism,  regeneration 
or  being  bom  agun. 


6.  Itie  same  teran  is  used  in  n  aptism 
the  New  Testament ;  the  bap-  T^  1^' 
tized  ChristianB  arc  called  the  ^"V^"^ 
Saints,  the  holy,  the  sanctified ; 

*'  sanctified  with  the  wsshing  of 
water." 

7.  Among  Christiana  this  was 
shewn  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  to  this  end  the  laying  on 
of  hands  was  used,  a  custom 
probably  taken  from  the  Jewish 
church. 

8.  The  Christians  at  Eaater 
adminiateredBaptism  in  asolemn 
manner. 

9.  The  Christians  had  their 
catechnoieaa  or  competentea. 


If  it  be  asked  npon  what  authority  this  parallel  is  Authoride^^ 
drawn,  we  answef  upon  the  best  authority  next  to  « proof  of 
scripture,  that  can  be  had  respecting  Jewish  antiquity,  i^^'^rai  " 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  the  writings  of  ^ 
Maimonides.  The  Talmudists  and  the  Rabbins  may 
be  wretched  expositors  of  the  law  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  people  of  God  -,  but  this  circumstance 
will  not  invalidate  an  historical  testimony  which  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  particular  custom  at  the  time  when 
their  writings  were  composed.  The  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted at  the  termination  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
laws  there  recorded^  relating  to  proselyte  Baptism,  must 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  facts  then  existing.  We 
cannot  but  regard  the  information  thus  obtained,  as  a 
proof  of  a  custom  long  established  in  the  Jewish  church, 
either  prior  to,  or  coeval  with,  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  Baptism,  by  our  Lord,  as  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  his  church  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
suppose  that  Baptism  was  a  ceremony  unknown  to  the 
Jews  till  after  the  time  of  Christ,  we  must  comfe  to 
this  most  strange  conclusion,  that  the  Jews  took  into 
their  religion  the  distinguishing  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  imitated  the  religious  rites 
of  that  people,  whom  they  most  detested  and  abhorred. 

Let  us  proceed,  now,  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
baptbm  which  was  administered  by  John  the  baptist  in 
his  character  of  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  That  John  John's 
baptized  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  is  evi-  Baptism, 
dent  from  his  own  words,  *'  he  that  sent  me  to  bap- 
tize with  water."  (John  i.  S3.)  The  object  of  this  Bap- 
tism was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,  by  teaching  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
directing  the  people  to  look  for  the  presence  of  the 
Messiah.    We  do  not  find  that  any  surprise  was  ex-  how  re- 
pressed by  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  practice  of  this  ceived  by 
rite  by  John  i  on  the  contrary,  they  seem,  from  some  ^  ^*^"' 
source  or  other,  to  have  been  led  to  expect  that  a  ge- 
neral Baptism  would  take  place  at  the  coming  of  Mes- 
sias.  ''  Why  baptizest  thou  them  if  thou  be  not  Christ, 
neither  Elias,  nor  that  prophet  ?*'  was  the  reply  of  the 
persons  sent  from  the  sanhedrim  to  question  John, 
**  who  art  thou  V*    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  did  interpret  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  overshadowing  cloud  allegorically,  as  a  Baptism 
of  initiation :  in  compliance  with  which  tradition  St.  Paul 
addressed  the  church  at  Corinth  ynXh  the  remarkable 
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BAPTISM, 


BAPnSM. 


Parpote 
of  JoWfl 
Baptiim. 


Christian 
BaptUm. 


Institnted 
1)y  Christ. 


Correi- 
ponds  to 
ctrcuiii- 
cisioD. 


passage,  1  Cor,x,  1.  in  which  he  affinned  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  to  be  typified  by  the  Passage  of  the  Red  sea. — 
/'  Moreover^  brethren^  I  would  not  have  you. ignorant 
that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.'*  It  is  evident  that 
vast  multitudes  of  Jews  must  have  been  baptized  by 
John  :  when  we  find  "  that  all  men  mused  in  their  Iiearts 
whether  he  were  the  Christ,** — ^that  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  came  to  his  baptism  -,  that  soldiers  besought 
his  counsel ;  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  flocked  to 
his  teaching,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  generfidly  received  by  all  who  anxiously  expected 
the  deliverance  of  their  nation,  under  the  government 
of  the  Messiah.  John  prophesied  also  of  Christ*s.  Bc^p* 
tism,  distinctly  declaring  that  his  Baptism  was  only 
initiatory  to  a  rite  of  more  holy  institution  and  greater 
efficacy.  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance,  but  there  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
ye  know  not )  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.**.  The  Baptism  of  John' was 
intended  not  only  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  Mes- 
siahs advent,  but  also  to  be  the  means  of  announcing 
publicly  that  important  event,  when  the  Messiah 
coming  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  the  river  Jordan 
to  receive  John's  Baptism,  shoiild  be  greeted,  in  the 
presence  of  admiring  niultitudes,  with  the  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son^  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased — rhear  him/' 

We  come  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  article.  Christian  Baptism.  We  shall  notice  first : 
the  origin^  institution  of  this  sacrament  -,  the  neces- 
sity and  the  benefit  of  receiving  it.  Secondly :  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  may  be  administered,  and  the  persons 
authorised  to  administer  it.  Thirdly :  the  essential 
parts  of  Baptism.  Fourthly  :  the  additions  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  the  form  of  adminis- 
tering Baptism^  and  the  ceremonies  that  have  been  at 
different  periods  of  the  Christian  church  observed  in 
the  administration  of  this  sacrament. 

1 .  Baptism  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself^  as  the 
means  of  admission  into  his  church,  when  he  gave  this 
direction  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  {Mark 
xvi.  15, 16.) :  ''Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations, baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.*'- 
It  corresponds  as  the  sacrament  of  initiation  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision  in  the  Jewish  church,  being  the 
badge  and  mark  whereby*  Christians  are  discerned 
from  those  who  are  not  christened.  The  analogy 
between  Baptism  and  circumcision  appeared  so  forcibly 
to  the  chufch,  under  the  government  of  St.  Cyprian, 
that  it  was  doubted  by  some  in  .his  time,  and  his 
opinion  was  requested,  whether  Baptism  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  till  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  in  order  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  and  .Christian  sacrament  might  be  strictly  pre- 
served. Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  church  has 
in  all  ages  held  this  opinion,  that  circumcision  was 
the  type  of  Baptism :  no  words  can  point  out  the 
analogy  between  them  more  strongly  than  those  of 
St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  11:  "  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ  (by  Christian  Baptism)  buried  with  him  in 
baptism/*    With  such  high  authority  for  comparing 


these  two  sacraments  together  as  that  of  the  apostle,  BAFTri 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  church  has  deemed  those  <^J^     , 
argunients  valid  for  the  Baptism  of  infants,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  administering  circumcision 
to  infants,  ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses.  .  That  Bap- 
tism must  be  received  by  all  who  believe,  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  institution,  "  he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."     The  early  fathers 
of  the   Christian   church  were  very  strong  in  their  Nccessit 
expressions  even  of  the  danger  incurred  by  infants  who  of  "?«»^ 
died  unbaptized  :  perhaps  they  were  too  severe.  Whe-  ^*P^° 
ther  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  without  Bap- 
tism, our  church  no  where  decides.    The  words  of 
Scripture  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity.   Upon  this  point  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
Hooker.     "  If  Christ  himself,  which  giveth  salvation, 
do  require  Baptism,  it  is  not  for  us  that  look  for  sal- 
vation to  sound  and  examine  him  whether  unbaptized 
men  may  be   saved;    but  seriously  to   do  what   is 
required,*  and  religiously  to  fear  the  danger  which  may  I 

grow  by  the  want  thereof.**     It  is  here  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  necessity  of  receiving  Baptism  was 
anciently  considered  to  rest  not  only  upon  the  words  of  *    •   j 
institution,  but  also  upon  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour*8  ei^^^^ 
discourse  with  Nicodemus  respecting  regeneration —  from  ooi 
(John  iii.  5.)  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  Lord's « 
man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can-  Jf."*,^^ 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*'    If  these  words,  ^*~^^"" 
as  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  supposed,  speak  of  the 
rite  of  external  Baptism,  the  necessity  of  Baptism  to 
salvation  is  most  evident.  The  early  Christian  writers, 
following  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  terms  Bap- 
tism the  laver  of  regeneration,  always  used  Baptism 
and  regeneration  as  convertible  terms.    It  was  the 
bold  temper  of  Calvin  that  first  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  applied  to  an  internal 
change  ot  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  outward  ordinance 
of  Baptism  :  he  confessed  his  interpretation  to  be  new,  (^^ii^Qt, 
and  yet  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  ready  interpni 
to  accept  Calvin's  authority  upon  this  point,  in  oppo-  tion  of  ^ 
sition,  to  the  united  voices   of  the  writers  of  the  paswg*' 
Christian    church    for  fifteen    centuries    before  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  polemical  divinity.    It  is 
not  our.  purpose  in  a  work  like  this  to  enter  upon  con- 
troversial discussions  }  but  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per to  have  passed  unnoticed  this  remarkable  fact, 
with  relation  to  the  injury  done  to  the  authority  of 
this  sacrament,  by  the  admission  of  Calvin's  interpre- 
tation.    Interpretations    unnecessarily    strained,    or 
diverted  from  their  received  and  obvious  meaning,  are 
productive  of  injuries  to  the  cause  of  religion,  which 
the  commentator  scarcely  dreams  of.    It  is  the  obser- 
vation of  WaU,  vol.ii.  ch.  11,  "  that  though  Calvia 
did  write  many  things  in  defence  of  infant  Baptism, 
he  has  done  more  prejudice  to  the  cause  by  withdraw- 
ing, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  strength  of  this  text, 
which  the  ancient  Christians  used  as  the  chief  ground 
of  it,  than  he  has  ever  done  good  to  it  by  all  his  new 
hypotheses  and  arguments."     But  Baptism  is  neces- Tbe  Ih 
sary,  not  only  by  virtue  of  God's  command,  but  also  ^  ^ 
for  the  many  benefits  which  we  receive  in  it.    This  "^"*  ^ 
sacrament  is  the  means  and  instrument  whereby  we 
receive  remission  of  sins.    Saint  Peter  baptized  the 
converted  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;  and  Ananias  exhorted  Paul,  *'  Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.*'     It  produces 
in  us  ''  a  death  unto  sin,*'  whereby  we  mortify  and 
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destroy^  through  the  help  of  the  Spirit^  the  sinful 
aflfections  of  our  corrupt  nature  j  and  being  born  anew 
unto  righteousness^  arc  enabled  to. do  the  ivill  of 
God. 

^.  :0f  the  persona  to  whom  Baptism  may  be  adfni- 
nistered.  The  Christian  church  admits  equally  to  this 
s^cr^ment,  persons  of  either  sex,  adults  or  infants. 
This  statement  naturally  directs  us  to  nptice  the  sect 
of  Christians  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  Baptism. 
We  shall  defer  the  history  and  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  article  Padobaptist  ;  it  will  here  suffice 
to  observe^  that  there  is  no  church  in  the  world,  the* 
Baptists  excepted,  that  does  not  admit  of  infant  Bap- 
tism ;  and  that  if  the  divine  authority  of  the  custom 
has  any  difficulty  of  proof,  it  arises  from  the  question 
never  having  been  agitated  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
until  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that,  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  rise  of  the  discus- 
sion, had  there  been  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  service  found  in  the  'Common  Prayer 
for  the  Baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  was  added 
at  the  review  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  as 
described  in  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  Anabaptists,  whose 
principles  having  gained  strength  during  the  preceding 
century,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  form  fitted  for 
the  administration  of  Baptism  to  adults. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  administration  of  Bap-^* 
tism  which  was  in  use  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
called  clinical  Baptism.  By  clinical  Baptism  is  meant 
Baptism  administered  to  a  person  on  his  death-bed  : 
mention  is  made  of  this  custom  by  Cyprian  and 
£usebius ;  by  Epiphanius,  (in  Heres,  Gerinth.)  and  by 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The 
necessity  of  so  baptizing  occurred,  when -a  heathen  in 
his  last  sickness  was  converted  to  Christianity ;  but 
it  more  frequently  happened  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  superstitious  notion,  that  Baptism  itself 
washed  away  all  the  sins  of  their  past  life  \  and  there- 
fore many  persons,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, delayed  to  receive  it  till  their  last  sickness, 
hoping  thereby  to  die  released  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  to  secure  their  admission  into  heaven.  Against 
this  error  we  find  the  fathers  of  the  church,  Gregory, 
Njssen,  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  inveighing  in 
powerful  language.  Two  of  the  mosjt  remarkable 
instances  of  this  superstition  are  found  in  the  emperor 
Constaotine  and  his  son  Constantius,  who  were  both 
baptized  on  their  death-bed.  The  sincerity  of  a  sub- 
mission to  the  self-denying  principles  of  our  religion, 
thus  wrung,  from  the  convert  under  fear  of  death, 
must  have  been  doubtful :  it  was  therefore  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Neocesarea,  a.d.  350,  and  of  Laodicea, 
363,  that  no  clinic  should  ever  be  admitted  to  the 
order  oi  a  presbyter. 

V/ith  respect  to  the  persons  i*t  whom  is  vested  the 
^ce  of  adnumstering Baptismg-we  have  to  observe,  that 
the  church  has  always  coihmitted  tothe  clergy  the  right 
of  admitting  persons  to  this  sacrament :  it  belongs  to 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  as  a  part  of  their  office  $  but 
though  the  deacons  have,  by  the  example  of  Philip,  a 
divine  authority  for  performing  this  office,  the  exercise 
of  it  by  that  order  appears  to  have  been  limited,  by  the 
diadpline  of  the  church,  out  of  respect  to  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  to  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  in 
which  a  priest  is  not  present.    This  submission  of  the 
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deacon  to  his  superior,  is  intimated  in  the  service  of  BAPFIS&r,' 
ordering  deacons,  used  in   the  church  of  England,  <mm^^^^mmJ 
where  the  deacon  is  empowered  to  baptize  in  the 
absence  of  the  priest.    Upon  the  subject  of  lay-bap-  Lay-bap- 
tism we  may  he  allowed  a  little  to  enlarge.  Tertullian  tismj 
admits  the  validity  of  this  sacrament  when  adminis- 
tered by  laymen  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  so  does 
the  council  of  Eliberis,  a.d.  305;  and  also  Jerome. 
The  antiquity  of  the  opinion  is  confessed  by  Calvin, 
Inst»  1.  iv.  c.  XV.  §  30.    Basil,  however,  seems  to  have  ' 
held  the  contrary  notion;    and  the  apostolic  Const. 
cap.  X.  1.  iv.  forbids  laymen  to  baptize.    Whether  Bap- 
tism by  laymen  be  valid  or  no,  is  a  mo^  important  j^  validity 
question.    Those  who  are  inclined  to  take  up  the  con-  considered, 
sideration  of  the  argument,  should  keep  this  in  mind, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  dispute  the  ecclesiastical  right 
pf  a  layman  to  baptize,  and  another  to  deny  the  spi- 
ritual validity  of  a  sacrament  so  administered.     Upon 
this  point,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Baptism  by  women, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  •  to  the 
arguments  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which,  if  they  be  accepted 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  most  learned  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  afford  a  most  convincing 
proof  that  our  church  is  as  free  from  superstition,  as 
she  is  from  an  intolerant  spirit.    Baptism  by  a  laymaU' 
is  at  this  time  unknown  in  the  church  of  England  j 
yet,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  notice  some 
of  the  ancient  canons  made,  during  Ihe  thirteenth  cen-  Ancient 
tury  in  England,  by  the  Pope's  legates,  connected  proctice  of 
with  this  point,  it  will  shew  to   us   how  far  more  ^  ''I 
blessed  is  the  state  of  our  religion  in  this   present  "*S'*^"* 
age,  when  there  is  no  occasion,  by  reason   of  the 
absence  of  spiritual  guides,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
laity  for  admitting  children  into  covenant  with  Ood; 
In  the  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  A.  n.  1^36.  96.  H.  3.  there  is  this  direction  : — 
"  Itefn   interroget  sacerdos   laicum    diligenter,    cum  »« LcMtine 
necessitate    baptizaverit   puerum  ;    quid  dixerit,    etiam  constitu- 
quid  fecerit.      Et   si    diligent i   precedent e    inquisitione  tions, 
factd  sibi  fide  plend,    invetierit   laicum  distinct^  et  in 
formd    ecclesio:    baptizdsse,    sive    m    Latino,     sive   in 
OalUco,    sive    in  AngUco,    approbet   factum      Si  rer5 
baptizatus  fuerit  puer  a   laico,  precedeniia    et  subse^ 
queniia     mersionem     expleantur     vel     suppleantur     d 
sacerdote^  —  '*  When   a    layman    has   upon    urgent 
necessity  baptized  a  child,   the  priest  shall  inquire 
diligently  with  what  words  and  acts  it  was  performed ; 
and  if  upon  diligent  inquiry  he  find,  and  is  well  per- 
suaded that  the  layman  did  distinctly,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  church,  whether  in  Latin,  French, 
or  English,  baptize  the  child,  he  shall  confirm  the 
proceeding :  but  in  this  case  the  rites  preceding  and  * 
following  the  immersion  shall  be  supplied  by  a  priest.*' 
By  another  constitution  of  the  same  archbishop,  order 
was  given,  that,  in  cases  of  childbirth,  the  attendants 
should  have  water  ready  at  hand  to  baptize  the  childy 
if  necessity  required,     llie  legatine  constitutions  of 
Otho,  in  the  following  year,  gave  farther  order,  that 
laymen  should  be  instructed  how  to.  baptize,  which 
was  again  enforced  in  1260,  by  the  constitution  of 
another  legate,  Othobon.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  tlieirdesini 
whether  this  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  child  dying  ^^ 

unbaptized,  was  owing  more  to  superstition,  than  to 
a  profound  policy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  who 
made  a  belief  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  Baptism,  one 
means  of  preserving  the  people  in  the  profession  of 
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BAPTISM.  Christianit^p.  It  would  seem  that  Uy-baptism  became 
^— ^v--*i^  very  preyalent  in  consequence  of  these  constitutions ; 
for  we  find.  In  1279,  a  constitution  of  arch.  Peccfaam^ 
m  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Reading,  enjoining  that 
Baptism  by  laymen  9hall  not  be  repeated  ;  and  in  cases 
where  it  appears  doubtful,  whether  the  child  has  been 
baptized  or  not,  that  the  form  should  be  used,  which  is 
still  presenred  in  our  Liturgy.  "  If  thou  art  not  already 
baptized,  I  baptize  thee,  &c/*  These  references  to  the 
History  o(  ancient  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England  subse- 
tbe  form  of  qaent  to  the  church  of  Rome,  will  elucidate  the  his- 
SiptSLi  io  ^^  °^  *^®  ^^'"*  ^^  private  Baptism  now  existing  in  the 
tkBCom^  Common  PrSfer-book,  In  the  IMurgy  of  Edward  VI, 
muiPrmytr  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  form  of  private  Bap- 
txsnst  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of 
the  clergy,  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  the  life  of  the 
child  was  in  danger.  In  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the 
convocation,  a.  d.  I575>  the  twelfth  article  contained  a 
solution  of  a  doubt  described  as  having  arisen,  whe- 
ther the  form  of  private  Baptism  might  be  iMed  by 
laymen  or  no.  The  convocation  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive :  but  this  article,  though  existing  in  the  MS.  wns 
never  printed,  and  the  doubt  remained  till  the  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  first  year  of  James  I. 
at  which  time  Uie  form  was  altered  so  as  expressly  to 
cxdnde  lay-liaptism.  As  the  form  now  stands,  instead 
of  being  called  private  Baptism,  it  might  be  more 
correctly  termed,  '*  the  office  for  receiving  publicly 
into  the  church  persons  baptized  at  home  by  the 
minister  :*' from  this  we  conclude  that  lay-lHq)tism 
is.  now  excluded  from  the  church,  there  existing  no 
necessity  for  it;  but  that  the  church  does  not  say  that 
lay-baptism  is  no  Baptism. 

3.  The  essential  parts  of  Baptism,  considered  with 

reference  to  the  outward  administration  of  it,  are 

water  and  the  words  of  institution-*''  I  baptize  thee  in 

the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 

Holy  Ghost.*'    The  Baptists  contend  not  only  that 

Immenion.  water,  but  immersion  in  water,   is  necessary  for  the 

perfection  of  Baptism.    We  readily  admit,  that  the 

literal  meaning  of  the  word  BaptUm  is  immersion,  and 

that  the  desire  of  resorting  again  to  the  most  ancient 

practice  of  the  church,  ofimmersing  the  body,  which 

has  been  expressed  by  many  divines>  is  well  worthy  of 

Origin  of    being  considered.     The  origin  of  sprinkling  with 

Bprinkling,  iirater  instead  of  dipping,  must  be  derived  from  regard 

to  health:  that  necessity,  as  in   cases    of  persons 

desiring  to  be  baptized  on  their  death-bed,  and  of 

weakly  children,  woUld  justify  the  use  of  a  small 

quantity  of  water,  no  charitable  person  can  doubt ; 

nay,  forther,  there  is  a  strong  probability,  that  when 

the  jaik>r  was  baptized,  (Jets,  xvi.  35.)  immersion 

was  not  practised :  but  if  in  ,any  case  Baptism  is 

admitted  to  be  valid  where  immersion  is  not  used,  it 

proves  that  immersion  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it. 

In  England,  the  custom  of  sprinkling  has  in  great 

measure  arisen  from  the  principles  IM  down  in  the 

derived       Directory,  1644,  when  the  Presb3rterian  power  had 

from  the     gained  the  ascendant  over  the  church.  Many  centuriea 

Presby-       e&apsed  before  sprinkling  became  prevalent,  for  dip* 

tenans.       ping  was  common  at    the  Reformation  $  and  many 

more  must  pass  before  the  custom  of  immersion  could 

be  restored.  It  is  essential  to  Baptism  that  it  be  adtoi- 

mstered  ''  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

wad  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  Baptism  not  administered  in 

the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,  or  administered  without  water,  our  church 


Considers  to  be  no  Baptism ;  and  in  such  cases  she  would  B  APTH 
Command  the  person  to  be  baptized  according  to  our  vJly^ 
Saviour*s  words.  In  St.  Basil  s  time  there  were  some 
who  contended  on  the  authority  of  passages  in  the  Jets 
of  the  Apostles,  ii.  38  ;  till.  16  ;  xx.  48  ;  xix.  5  :  and  OfBapi 
Romans,  vi.  3 :  Galatians,  iii.  97;  that  Baptism  ought  intbeni 
to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone.  If  ^[Clira 
any  one  is  not  contecfted  with  supposing,  that  being  "^' 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  implies  also 
the  being  baptized  according  to  the  form  which  he 
ordainedi  he  will  find  a  good  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  following  extract  from  Lightfoot's  Harmony  of 
the  New  Testament,  upon  JeU  ii.: — "  Three  thousand 
converted,  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  ver.  38,  which  no  whit  disagreeth  from  the 
command.  Baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  &c.  Matt,  xxviit.  19.  For  the  form  of  Bap-  Lightfix 
ttsm  in  those  first  days  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the  opinion 
New  Testament  giveth  the  story,  may  be  coosidered 
under  a  three-fold  condition — 1.  John  the  Baptist  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Messias,  or  Christ,  that  was  then 
ready  to  come ',  but  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  be, 
he  himself  knew  not  till  he  had  run  a  good  port  of  his 
course,  Jokn,i.  31.2.  The  disciples  baptizing  the 
Jews,  bf^ized  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  upon  this 
i^eason,  because  the  great  point  of  controversy  then 
ia  the  nation  about  Mesnas,  vras,  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  were  he  or  no.  AH  the  nation  acknowledged 
a  Messias,  but  the  most  of  them  abominated  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  be  thought  to  be  he  $  there- 
fore those  that  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  came 
to  acknowledge  him  to  be  Messias,  were  now  baptized 
in  his  name,  as  the  critical  badge  of  their  embracing' 
the  true  Messias.  But,  3.  Among  the  Gentiles  where 
that  question  was  not  afoot,  they  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  so  that  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  for  a  season,  for  the  settling  of  the  evidence 
of  his  being  Messias ;  and  when  that  was  thoroughly 
established,  then  it  was  used  no  more :  but  Baptism 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  arid  of  the  Son,  fcc.  Of 
the  sam^  cognizance  were  those  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  evidences  of  Jesas  bis  being  the 
Messiaa,  and  means  of  conveying  the  gospel  through 
the  world  }  and  when  both  these  were  well  established 
then  those  gifts  ceased  for  ever.** — See  also,  his  Sermon 
on  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  where  it  is  proved  that  John 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Messias  now  coming. 

This  sacrament  can  be  received  only  once ;  mA  B«pds 
has  been  the  universal  consent  of  the  church;   her  only  o 
belief  in   the   single    administration  of  Baptism  is  i^celv 
expressed  in  the  article  oiihtNicene  treed, — ^"Ibcliere 
in  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.'*    The  cases 
which  appear  to  the  contrary  are  derived  from  the 
re-baptizing  of  persons  who  had  been  tmptized  by 
heretics;  but  those  who  administered  Baptism  in  these 
Circumstances,  denied  altogether  the  \alidity  of  here- 
tical Baptism;  that  it  was  no  Baptism,  and  that  they 
who  had  received  it  were  in  fact  not  baptized. 

4.  Qmcermng  the  adaptions  made  by  the  authmni^ 
tf  the  church  to  the  form  of  administering  Bc^Hism, 
and  the  ceremonies  that  Itatfe  at  ifarkms  times  hears 
used. 

In  the  rites  of  Baptism  according  to  the  church  of 
England,  we  find  only  two  institutions,  of  purelj 
human  origin,  namely  that  of  sponsors,  and  signing 
with  the  cross. 
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TtSM.  1.  Spofuori  or  godfathers,  who  are  called  in  the 
",-_  ancient  writings  of  the  church  patrmi  and  hfo^x**  or 
MttscepU»reM,  The  eailiest  mention  of  sponaors  is  made 
by  Tertullian ;  perhaps  it  is  doubtful  whether  during 
the  three  or  four  first  centuries,  the  office  of  answering 
for  the  children  to  be  baptized,  perttdned  to  the  patrini 
or  suseeptores,  whom  we  now  term  godfathers.  The 
term  sponsor  used  by  Tertullian  would  certainly  imply 
this  duty.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.419,  mentions  the 
susceptor  saying,  Amen,  for  the  child  baptized ;  but  it 
really  is  of  no  great  moment  whether  we  are  enabled 
or  no  to  trace  our  present  custom  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity — ^thus  much  is  evident,  that  from  as 
early  a  period  as  the  secoud  century,  there  were  at^ 
tendaats  upon  the  children  baptized,  whose  distinct 
office  it  was  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
priest ;  and  since  renunciation  of  sin  and  profession  of 
faith  were  made  from  the  eariiest  periods  by  adults,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  acts  were,  in  the  case  of 
ix&nts,  performed  by  the  sponsors  or  patrini.  The 
institution  as  now  used  in  our  church  is  perfectly  free 
from  superstition,  indeed  it  seems  but  a  becoming  act 
of  reverence  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  ail  good,  that 
for  infants  who  cannot  promise  for  themselves,  nor 
thank  him  for  the  great  blessings  contained  in  this 
sacrament,  some  public  acknowledgment  should  be 
made,  in  their  name,  of  the  faith  and  obedience  which 
Crod  demands.  To  give  the  name  at  Baptism,  pro-> 
bably,  arose  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  naming  the 
child  at  circumcision. 

^.  The  sign  of  the  cross.  There  is  evidence,  for  the 
use  of  this  custom  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Much 
resistance  was  made,  at  the  time  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation,  by  the  Puritans,  against  the  preservation 
of  this  rite.  Whatever  ground  there  might  be  at  that 
time  for  the  desire  of  abolishing  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  superstitious  use,  none  now  exists.  It  is  a  ceremony 
inatructive  to  those  who  are  present  at  Baptism.  In 
the  thirtieth  canon,  the  practice  of  it,  as  if  it  tended 
to  the  perfection  of  Baptism,  is  distinctly  disclaimed  3 
and  to  the  use  of  it  no  person  can  object,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  affirming  that  the 
church  has  no  power  to  decree  a  ceremony,  and  that 
-whatever  form  has  been  once  superstitiously  employed 
ia  for  ever  polluted  and  unhallowed.  Other  customs 
there  were  also  which  are  now  in  disuse,  or  preserved 
only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  viz. 

1.  TVtne  immersUm  or  dipping  three  times.  In  the 
Prayef'hook  of  9  Edward  VI.  this  form  was  prescribed, 
but  was  afterwards  omitted ;  it  was  used  as  early  as 
the  third  or  fourth  century. 


S.  Chritm  or  unction,  with  plain  oil  before  Baptism,  BAPn6ll» 
and  with  unguent  after  Bi^>tism,  is  mentioned  by  Terr        -- 
tullian»  Cyprian,  Cyril  and  Chrysostom.  BAPTHT. 

8.  MWe  wsd  honeif  is  mentioned  by  TertuUian  as  ^^-^\''''*^ 
given  to  persons  after  Baptism ;   some  learned  men 

have  derived  this  ceremony  from  Jewish  customs  at 
proselyte  Baptism ;  it  seems  to  have  been  discontinued 
after  a  few  centuries. 

4.  Exordim  was  used  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  at  that  time  nothing  more  than  as  the  word  im- 
plies, putting  the  baptized  upon  his  oath,  and  declaring 
to  him  his  ohligaiion  to  renounce  sin.  This  ceremony 
abounds  with  corruption  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

5.  Candles  were  lighted  after  Baptism,  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  as  an  emblem  of  the  illumination  of  the 
spirit. 

6.  The  chrisom  so  called  in  the  English  church,  was 
a  white  garment  or  surplice,  put  on  immediately  after 
Baptism. 

7.  Salt  was  not  given  to  the  baptized  earlier  than 
the  eighth  century — nor 

a  The  ears  touched  with  q>Utle  till  the  ninth. 

9.  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  considered  solemn 
times  for  the  administration  of  Baptism,  from  a  period 
as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Heresies  respecting  Baptism  during  the  first  five 
centuries  after  Christ. 

8d  Century.  Mareion  allowed  Baptism  to  be  repeated  Heresies 
thrice  ;  he  affirmed  that  none  but  virgins,  widows,  or  respecting 
celibates  were  fit  subjects  for  Baptism,  and  permitted  ^P^*°^ 
women  to  baptize.  The  Montanists  baptized  the  dead. 
The  Valentinians,  instead  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  &c.  used  a  mystical  form  in  the  name  of 
the  Unknown  Father  of  all  things,  in  the  Truth  the 
Mother  of  all  things,  in  him  that  came  down  on  Jesus, 
in  the  union  and  redemption  and  communion  of  powers^ 
They  used  not  water  but  poured  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
water  on  the  head,  and  then  anointed  the  persons  so 
baptized. 

3d  Century.  The  Manicheea  affirmed  that  Baptism 
by  water  was  not '  necessary  to  salvation,  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  not  baptize  their  converts.  ' 

4th  Century.  Anus  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son 
only. 

6th  Century.  Pelagios  affirmed  that  infants  were 
baptized  for  other  reasons,  and  notbepause  of  original 
sin. 


BAPTIST, 


Vtiiti,  Baptist,  the  name  by  which  a  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  chureh  of  England  is  at  present  distinguished ;  the 
leading  principle  of  whose  separation  is,  the  belief  that 
baptism  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but 
to  persons  capable  of  believing  and  understanding  the 
religion  into  which  they  are  baptized.  They  fiirther 
hold,  that  immersion  in  water  is  necessary  to  complete 
lAn^.  baptism.  The  Baptists  are  sometimes  termed  Anti- 
Mptifti.  paedobaptists,  to  express  the  ground  of  their  variance 
from  those  Christians  who  maintain  in&nt  baptism^ 


and  who  are  classed  in  this  controversy  under  the 
term  Psdobaptist. 

Since  all  Christians  agree,  that  the  true  religion  is 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  sect  endeavours 
to  prove  the  existence  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  recep-* 
tion  of  them  by  the  church  during  the  times  of  what 
is  termed  primitive  Christianity.  Nor  have  the  Bap* 
tists  been  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  support  their 
opinions  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity.    They  assert 
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BAPTrST.  that  infant  baptism  was  unknown  before  the  third 

V«.>^^^-^  century  ;    that  it  got  footing  during  the  fourtli  and 

fifth,  and  prevailed  generally  till  the  Reformation.  The 

Asserttlieir  grounds  of  this  statement  will  be  hereafter  considered 

claim  to      under  the  article  P^dobaptist  ',  we  are  here  only  to 

antiquity,     state  the  principal  assertions  made  for  the  antiquity  of 

the  Baptist  seet.     They  farther  maintain^  that  during 

the  dark  ages  and  prior  to  the  Reformation,  traces  are 

to  be  met  with  of  what  they  consider  pure  baptiiim  : 

that  the  ancient  British  church  before  the  arrival  of 

Austin  did  not  baptize  infants  :  that  Bruno  and  Beren- 

garius  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Waldeuses,  the 

Lollards,  and  the  Wickliffites  were  opposed  to  infant 

baptism  3  and  in  compliance  with  these  opinions,  they 

take  to  themselves  the  honour  of  inscribing  amongst 

the  patrons  of  the  Baptist  sect,  William  Sawtre  the 

first  Lollard  martyr  in  England,  who  was  burnt  (1401) 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth. 

The  truth  of  these  facts  will  be  hereafter  examined; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  before  the  horrible  attempts  of  the 
Anabaptists  at  Munster,    disputations  were   held  at 
Anabap-      Zurich^  Bale  and  Berne  upon  infant  baptism.  Anabap- 
tists, dot     tism  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  at  that  period  at 
the  same  as  Zurich.     But  we   must  beware  of  confounding  the 
theUaptisU.  Baptist  with  the  Anabaptist  sect.  The  term  Anabaptist 
is  one  of  reproach,  and  the  wild  and  visionary  doctrines 
held  by  them,  on  the  subject  of  civil  government,  are 
distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  Baptists,  who  even  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  differ  from  the  German  Anabaptists, 
who  repeated  adult  baptism,  and  used  sprinkling  in- 
stead of  immersion.    The  Anabaptist  notions  were 
so  contrary  to  the  mild   spirit  of  Christianity,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Baptists  were  desirous  to 
separate  themselves  from  all   connection  with  that 
odious  sect :    we  think  however  that  the  least  candid 
of  them  will  confess,  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  sepa- 
Difficiiltyof  ^tc  the  Baptists  from  the  Anabaptists,  for  some  years 
separating   after  the  Reformation  in  England.  That  many  of  those 
the  Baptists  who  were  persecuted  for  Anabaptism,  during  the  reign 
A^'^^^t"  t   ^^  Elizabeth  were  pure  Baptists,  is  highly  probable  5 
na  ap  is  s.|^^^  j^  ^^^^  y^^  acknowledged  that  among  the  opposers 
of  infant  baptism,  were  too  frequently  found  those 
who  held  opinions  which  the  temporal  authorities 
justly  considered  as  incentives  to  anarchy.   Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  powers 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  had 
almost  destroyed  dissent :  the  Baptists  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  settled  principally  in  Holland  :  the  existence 
of  this  sect  then  became  more  evident.  At  Amsterdam, 
a  Baptist  church  of  English  refugees  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  who  had  been  a  beneficed  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  having  become  attached  to 
the  Brownist  sect,  had  seceded  from  the  church.  -Mr. 
Baptist        Smyth  seems  to  have  held  sentiments  on  thd  subject 
congrega-    of  predestination  and  election,  which  would  be  termed 
tion  at  Am-  Arminian  5  whether  Smyth  baptized  himself  and  pro- 
1600*"*  "*  ceeded  to  administer  baptism  to  his  congregation,  or 
whether  he  joined  with  others  in  restoring,  according 
to  a  certain  form,  the  pure  baptism  as  he  considered  it, 
after  it  was  lost,  is  a  point  disputed,  although  perhaps 
of  no  great  moment.   In  the  formation  of  this  congre- 
gation by  Smyth,  we  have  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  regular  Baptist  churches,  even  though  the 
previous  prevalence  of  pure  Baptist  principles  be  ac- 
knowledged. Smyth  died  soon  after  these  proceedings, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1610,  and  was  succeeded  in 


his  charge  by  Thomas  Helwisse,  who  shortly  after  BAPTl 
returned  to  England  with  his  congregation,  and  settled  ^'^'^v 
in  London ;  their  motive  for  leaving  Holland  is  said  ^  ^^^^ 
to  have  been  this,  that  they  did  not  beUeve  them-  *^*^' 
selves  justified  in  living  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  persecution.  The  severities  exercised  by  king 
James  the  first,  at  this  time,  against  the  Puritans  and 
Baptists,  who  were  still  considered  Anabaptists,  brought  disdain 
forth  some  writings  in  defence  and  explanation  of  the  Anabaf^ 
principles  of  the  Baptists.    From  the  return  of  the  '^™* 
congregation    formed  at  Amsterdam  by  Smyth  and 
Helwisse,  and  their  subsequent  disclaimer  of  the  false 
notions  of  the  Anabaptists  in  a  petition  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1620,  we  may  date  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Baptists  as  distinct  from  the  Anabaptists, 
though  for  years  after,  even  to  the  time  when  Bishop 
Taylor  wrote  his  lAberty  of  propJiesying,  the  deniers  of 
infant  baptism  were  still  considered  to  maintain  Ana- 
baptist errors^  a  belief  not  altogether  unjust,  when  we 
consider  that  the  fifth  monarchy  men  of  Cromweirs 
time  were  chiefly  Baptists.    In  the  year  1623,  the 
Baptists  are  described  as  carrying  an  external  appear- 
ance of  holiness,  and  as  denying  the  doctrines  of  pre-  ^«°*^ 
destination,  reprobation,  final  perseverance,  &c.    It  is     ^^^'^ 
tlierefore  probable  that  the  Baptists  of  this  time  were 
what  is  now  termed  General  Baptists.    The  year  1633 
provides  us  with  the  earliest  records  remaining  of  the 
formation  of  a  Particular  Baptist  church  in  London  A  Partw 
under  Mr.  Spilsbury.    The  persons  who  formed  this  '**■  ^*P^ 
congregation  had  separated  themselves  from  one  of  the  f^^*^^ 
independent  persuasion.  Upon  their  separation,  being  London 
desirous  to  procure  baptism,  and  probably  having  some 
idea  remaining,  that  the  right  of  administering  sacra- 
ments descends  in  uninterrupted  succession,  they  sent 
over  to  Holland  one  of  their  members  to  receive  bap- 
tism, and  bring  over  the  ordinance  to  them  :   such 
care  according  to  the  present  notions  of  the  Baptists 
is  unnecessary }  and  to  an  objection  made,  why  did  not 
these  persons  receive  their  baptism  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Helwisse*8  congregation,  it  is  answered  that 
Spilsbury*s  followers  being  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  would  not  have  any  connection  with  those  of 
the  Arminian  persuasion.    Between  these  two  deno- 
minations of  Baptists,  there  never  was  much  inter- 
course, nor  is  there  at  the  present  day.    During  the 
prevalence  of  the  Presbyterian  power,  prior  to  the 
murder  of  Charles  the  first,  the  Baptists  as  well  as  the 
independents  suffered  much  from  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  Presbjterians.     This  drew  from  the  Particular 
or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  a  publication  of  a  confession  of  Anabap 
faith,  wherein  they  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  jina*  tism  mgi 
baptistn ;  professing,  that  their  sentiments  were  in  no  di^cl^^ 
wise  hostile  to  regular  government.    This  confession 
consisted  of  fifty-two  articles  :  in  the  doctrinal  part  it 
is  strictly  Calvinistic,  and  is  according  to  the  inde- 
pendent discipline  :    by  this  confession  they  asserted 
their  claim  to  toleration,  as  men  disposed  to  live 
peaceably  under  a  lawful  government.  At  this  tune  we 
find  that  the  twofold  division  of  the  sect  into  Anabap-  lyofbl 
tists  who  were  opposed  to  worldly  government,  and  ^T^h  ** 
Anabaptists  who  professed  obedience  to  the  civil  ma-  ^' 

gistrate,  began  to  be  acknowledged.  In  the  short 
parliament  called  by  Cromwell  in  1653,  and  which 
was  termed  in  derision.  Praise  God  Barebohe*s  parlia- 
ment, from  Mr.  Barebone  a  Baptist  minister,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  that  assembly,  the  Baptists  appear  to 
have  had  some  influence}    but  the  assembly  being 
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founds  as  Cromwell  probably  intended  it  should  be, 
unequal  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  resigned 
its. power  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  was  convoked. 
We  cannot  wonder  that,  during  this  period,  the  nation  in 
general  regarded  with  suspicion  every  person  to  whbm 
the  title  of  Anabaptist  might  with  any  justice  be  applied  -, 
for  amongst  the  Baptists  were  not  only  found  those 
who  most  opposed  themselves  to  the  Protector's  go- 
vernment, and  who  were  decided  promoters  of  republi- 
can  principles  3  but  others  also  who  professed  to  believe 
the  near  approach  of  the  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints 
apon  earth,  and  who  considered  that  they  should  be 
justified  in  promoting,  by  the  sword,  the  establishment 
of  what  was  called  in  reproach  the  fifth  monarchy.  In 
the  year  1650,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  these  fifth 
monarchy  men,  with  Harrison  the  regicide  at  their 
head :  but  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell  defeated  the 
plans  formed  for  his  destruction  5  the  ringleader  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  continued  in  confinement 
till  his  death.  Upon  the  restoration,  the  Baptists  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  disclaiming  Anabap- 
tist principles,  and  accompanied  with  a  confession  of 
frith.  It  is  probable  that  these  persons  were  princi- 
pally General  Baptists.  A  second  conspiracy  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  men,  in  1661,  against  the  king,  brought 
forth  from  the  Ik^tists  another  disavowal  of  Anabap- 
tist principles,  in  an  address  presented  to  the  king  and 
signed  chiefly  by  Particular  Baptists.  In  the  period 
between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution  in  1688, 
the  Baptists  suffered  in  common  with  their  dissenting 
brethren,  from  the  endeavours  made  ta  reduce  the 
people  to  conformity  with  the  church ;  but  since  that 
period  they  appear  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  moles- 
tation. The  Particular  Baptists  held  a  general  as- 
sembly m  ix)ndon  in  1689  :  at  this  time  they  seem 
publicly  to  have  professed  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  belief  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  personal 
election  and  final  perseverance.  They  have  since  held 
similar  meetings ;  but  the  chief  place  of  their  con- 
course is  at  Bristol.  The  Particular  Baptists  have 
never  had  any  material  dispute  amongst  their  mem- 
bers, except  upon  a  point  which  is  also  still  agi- 
tated amongst  the  General  Baptists,  that  of  mixed 
communion.  The  question .  is  this,  whether  per- 
sons baptized  in  infancy,  but  not  baptized  when  come 
to  full  age,  may  be  sidmitted  to  partake  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord  in  their  congregation.  The  teachers 
of  both  denominations  are  much  divided  in  opinion, 
and  frequent  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  for  us  to  express  any  opinion  upon  this 
point ;  the  practice  of  mixed  communion  if  carried  to 
any  extent,  would,  seem  to  be  an  engine  for  propa- 
gating the  general  views  entertained  by  Baptists  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  but  not  the  most  likely  method  of 
teaching  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  which  we  con- 
ceive them  sincerely  to  hold.  Amongst  the  General 
Baptists,  for  some  few  years  after  the  revolution,  nmch 
difference  existed,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Arian 
principles,  which  were  first  professed  by  Matthew 
Caffin,  whose  followers  were  termed  Caffinites.  Some 
however  of  the  Particular  Baptist  churches  have  become 
Socinian,  and  so  have  the  greater  part  of  those  societies 
of  General  Baptists  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  consequence  which  some  of 
the  members  attribute  to  the  neglect  of  inculcating 
strongly  the  pure  Calvinistic  principles,  llie  Baptists, 
General  and  Particular,  have  a  form  of  church  govern- 


ment under  Bishops  whom  they  term  messengers,  BAPTIST, 
priests  whom  they  term  elders,  and  ministering  bre-        -" 
thren  or  deacons.   Their  churches  are  congregational,  xiSTERY. 
not  parochial  nor  confined  to  districts.  They  are  also  y_^    _^ 
independent ;  that  is  each  congregation  may  prescribe  chureh  go- 
riiles  for  itself,  and  is  not  obliged  to  submit  itself  to  remihent 
the  general  assembly.    The  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
of  the  different  congregations  are  held  for  the  purpose  Baptists, 
of  mutual  advice,  and  uot  for  the  general  government 
of  the  whole  body.  The  General  Baptists  are  so  called  Distinction 
from  their  professing  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  uni-  into  Gcnc- 
versal  redemption..  The  Particular  Baptists  on  the  "1  •'^^ 
other  hand,  follow  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  personal  g^p^^S**" 
or  particular  election. 

BAPTISTERY,  a  building,  wherein  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  administered^  distinct  from  the  church. 
These  edifices  are  either  octagonal  or  circular,  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome ;  and  as  the  font  is  generally 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  to  typify  the 
initiation  of  the  new  Christian,  so  is  the  Baptistery 
situated  in  the  approach  to  the  western  or  principiEdl 
gate,  for  a  similar  reason.  They  are  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, for  one  was  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  of  the 
l)aptism  of  Clovis  -,  and  as,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
church  history,  this  rite  was  celebrated  only,  at  the 
great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  it  became 
necessary  that  considerable  space  should  be  afforded 
to  accommodate  the  numbers  that  partook  of  the 
ceremonial.  However  numerous  the  churches  might 
be  in  the  more  considerable  cities  of  Italy,  still  there 
was  only  one  general  Baptistery  to  which  all  resorted, 
and  which  was  always  dedicated,  with  propriety,  to 
the  Baptist.  The  church  to  which  the  Baptistery  was 
attached  naturally  assumed  a  pre-eminence,  consider- 
ing the  other  churches  as  dependent  upon  it.  In  the 
eastern  empire  they  were  termed  <l>u3Tnrrfjpta,  or  places 
of  illumination,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  church  being  considered  as  giving  a  new 
light  to  the  catechumens.  The  church  of  Santa  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople,  had  a  most  spacious  Baptistery 
attached  to  it,  in  which  one  of  the  councils  of  the 
church  assembled.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Bap- 
tisteries, of  Rome  is  that  of  the  Lateran,  in  which 
some  antiquaries  have  been  willing  .to  dicover  the 
remains  of  thermae  originally  within  the  precincts  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  both 
externally  and  in  the  interior,  has  desen'edly  excited 
the  admiration  of  travellers,  and  is  particularly  alluded 
to  by  Addison  in  his  Travels,  That  of  Florence  must 
ever  prove  an  object  of  peculiar  attraction  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  gates,  with  the  has  reliefs  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  so  enraptured,  that  he  exclaimed 
they  were  deserving  to  be  the  portals  of  Paradise. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  to  whom  these  wonders 
of  Italy  are  inaccessible,  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  Italian  Baptistery  from  Ely  cathedral.  The 
octagon  in  that  church,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  and  nave,  recalls  very  faithfully  to  the 
recollection  of  the  traveller  the  Baptisteries  beyond  the 
Alps ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  building  devoted 
expressly  to  this  purpose,  was  ever  erected  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  kingdom,  however,  may  boast  of  many  very 
extraordinary  fonts  highly  interesting  to  the  eccle- 
siastical antiquary.  That  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland^ 
can  boast  even  a  Danish  origin ;  and  that  which  was 
recently  removed  in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement 
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BAP-      from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East;  Oxford^  exhi« 
TISTERY.  bited  proofi  of  an  antiquity  almost  as  early.    These, 
uTd       however,  will  more  prpperly  be  treated  of  under  the 
\J™^  article  Font. 

^  That  singular  inscription  so  commonly  found  on 

fonts,  occurs  also  on  the  walls  of  many  Baptisteries : 
mirOff  ANOMHMATA  MH  MONAN  Oi^IN. 

The  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  monks  was  often 
exercised  in  acrostics  and  chronograms  j  but  this  line 
exhibits  certainly  the  happiest  instance  of  that  which 
in  the  language  of  these  pious  triflers  is  called 
ampMsbana,  the  words  being  the  same  whether  we 
begin  to  read  from  the  first  letter  or  from  the  last. 

BAR,  v.'\      Our  English  verb  to  bar  is  the  Gothic 

Bab,  n.  Vand  Anglo  Saxon  bairgan,  beorgan^  birgan, 
.  Ba'bfvl.J  byrgans  which  means,  to  defend,  keep 
safe,  to  protect,  to  arm,  to  guard,  to  secure^  to  fortify, 
to  strengthen.  Tooke,  ii.  181. 

Barred  in  Chaucer  may  be  merely  striped  or  <:r08sed 
in  the  form  of  bars.    See  To  Babd. 

To  bar,  is  also  used,  for  to  guard  against ;  prevent. 

Curious  luumeis  *  *  *  covered  with  precious  doth  and  rich> 
iarrwi  and  plated  oi  gold  and  sUver. 

Chaucer,    The  Fertmiti  Tak» 

For  vliere  hy  law  each  one  of  free  estate 

Should  pcnoBally  he  heard  ere  iudgemente  pasae. 
They  6urd  him  this,  where  through  deatroid  he  waa» 
Mir.  for  JUag.  p.  273, 

Then  vnte  Jeans  being  in  the  temple,  there  came  the  blynde  and 
lame,  whome  the  lawe  barred  from  entryng  into  the  temple.  Bui 
the  temple  of  Jesus  recqrueth  all  whiche  make  spede  mto  healthe. 

Udaii,  MmiheWf  cap.  zxL 

The  Frenchemen  ditched,  trenched,  and  paled  thehr  lodgynges 
for  feare  of  afterclappes :  But  the  EngUshemen  had  their  parte 
onely  barred  and  ported.  HaU.  King  Uemry  K  fi^  66. 

And  so  hefeU,  by  aventure  or  caa. 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  6«rrw 
Of  yren  gret,  andiqnare  as  any  sparre,. 
He  cast  his  eyes  iqion  Emelia. 

Chaucer.    The  Kmghtet  Tale^  r.  1079. 

I  remember  me  of  a  thefe  once  cast  at  Newgate,  that  cut 
•purse  at  the  barre  when  he  shold  be  hanged  on  the  morrow. 

SirThomat  Mar^e  Worhee,  fbU  93. 

He  breake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  wherby  they  might  disceme 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  annciant  kings  of  Troy. 

Surrey,    MtmiSf  book  ii. 

Ye  sit  like  pria'nen  barr'd  yntk  doors  and  chaines. 
And  yet  no  care  perpetuaU  care  restraines. 

Beaunwnt.  Of  True  Liberty 
Vio.     rU  do  my  best 

To  woe  your  lady :  yet  a  bnrre/ull  stife, 
Who  ere  I  woe,  myselfe  would  be  his  wife. 

Shaktpemre.    Jkoe^h  Night,  toL  2fi7. 
^MTith  us  (methinks)  Fate  deals  so. 


With  emulation  fir'd 


As  with  the  Jews'  guide  God  did  \  he  did  show 
Him  the  rich  land,  but  barr'd  his  entry  in : 
Our  slowness  is  our  punishment  and  sin. 

Donne*  s  Lettere^ 

Cladonthelad 

Who  whUome  had 
The  garland  ipven  for  throwing  best  the  hafre, 
I  loiow  not  l^  what  chance  or  luckie  starre 

Was  chosen  late 

To  he  the  BMEte 
Unto  our  lady  of  our  gleesome  May. 

W,  Brown,    The  Shephear^e  Pipe. 

For  the  Isthmus  or  bar  of  Pdoponnesos  whidi  seperateth  His 
sea  JBgium  from  the  sea  Ionium,  doth  come  and  joyn  the  firm  land 
of  the  rest  of  Greece  with  the  Presche  an  island  of  Pdoponnesus, 

North,   Plutarch,  fol.  844. 


They  strain  to  lead  the  field,  top  the  barred  gate,  i 

0*er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  hoivid,  and  hnuh 
Hie  thorny- twining  hedge, 

SomerviUe,    The  Chace,  hook  ii. 
I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my  own  sake  in  this  point ;  for  pal- 
mbtry  and  astrology  wiU  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  these  my 
papers;  so  tliat  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  lawyer  who  leareS 
the  bar  for  chamber  practice.  Tatier,  No.  101. 

Efcu  temporal  gifts  are  dispensed  with  a  very  even  hand ;  for  if, 
barring  injudicious  Citncy  and  Tulgar  opinion,  w«  rightly  priae 
things,  we  cotipare  the  conTenieaees  and  inoonTeniencea  of  each 
state,  it  will  be  hard  to  judge,  which  hath  the  advantage. 

Barrow,  Sermon  xjcxriii.  vol.  iiL  221. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  endos  d  demesne, 
Ck)mmunicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admito  me  to  a  diare ;  the  guiltless  eya 
Commito  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  ei^ioys. 

Cowper,    The  Task,  book  i. 

Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth    . 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death ;  to  break  those  bare 
Of  terrour  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way. 

Yoang,    ThoCompUdni,  Night  iii. 
Relax,  sweet  girl,  your  wearied  mind. 

And  to  hean  the  poet  talk, 
Gentlest  creature  of  your  kind. 

Lay  aside  your  spon^  and  chalk. 
Cease  the  6ar-bell,  nor  refuse 

To  hear  the  jingle  of  the  muse.   Smart,    Bailadvr, 
Nor  lesa  amus'd  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bare. 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding,  in  the  licw 
Of  superstition,  prophesymg  still. 
Though  still  deceiv'd,  some  strafl^r's  near  approach. 

Cowper,    The  Task,  book  iv. 
Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman,  as  yon 
passed  by  in  your  nresent  dress,  aak'd  me  if  your  were  the  bar^ 
maid  ?    He  misto<tt  you  for  the  Aar-maid,  madam  1 

botdtmith.    She  etoopt  to  eamfuer,  act  iii. 

Bab  has  Tarious  significations  in  different  sciences, 
but  all  deducible  from  its  primary  meaning.  Though 
more  fully  described  in  our  separate  Treatises  they 
may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  In  Law,  Bae  is  that 
place  in  criminal  courts  parted  off  by  a  bar  or  railing 
at  which  the  accused  is  placed.  In  civil  courts  it  is 
that  place  at  which  the  counsellors  plead,  and  within 
which  certain  privileged  persons  (as  king's  counsel^ 
&c.)  are  entitled  to  sit,  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Bab  is  (Lat.  barra,  Fr.  barre)  also  in  Law,  a  plea  or 
peremptory  exception  of  a  defendant  which  destroys 
a  plaintiff's  action.  Thus  perpetual  bar  overthrows 
the  action  entirely.  Temporary  bar  suspends  it  for  the 
present.  Ordinary  bar,  or  bar  to  a  common  intendment, 
usually  affects  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  Special 
bar  arises  from  some  special  circumstance  in  the  case. 
In  bar  at  large  the  defendant  does,  not  traverse  the 
plaintiff's  title  by  pleading,  nor  confess,  nor  avoid  it, 
but  makes  to  himself  a  title  in  his  bar.  Bar  material  is 
»  sort  of  special  bar  on  some  particular  matter. 
'  Bab,  in  Heraldry,  is  an  honourable  ordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the 
escutcheon.  It  differs  from  the  fesse  inasmuch  as  it 
occupies  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  instead  of  a  third ;  it 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  the  escutcheon  ; 
and  it  is  never  borne  single.  The  closet  is  half  the 
bar,  five  of  them  may  be  borne  in  one  field.  The 
barrulet  is  half  the  closet,  and  can  only  be  borne  ia 
couples. 

Bab,  in  Music,  is  a  perpendicular  line  dividing  the 
strain  into  equal  portions  of  time.    At  the  end  of  & 
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Strain  the  bar  is  doubled.  When  dotted  oto  one  side, 
it  shows  that  the  strain  on  that  side  is  to  be  repeated. 
When  dotted  on  both  sides,  that  the  strain  on  both 
these  sides  is  to  be  repeated.  Bars  are  sdd  to  have 
'^  been  introduced  into  music  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend 
liow  music  could  ever  be  correctly  r^  without  them. 
Ravl,  in  Geography ,  is  a  chain  of  rocks,  or  a  heap  of 
xniid  or  sand  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  bar* 
bour,  and  impeding  the  navigation,  unless  at  high 
water.  *       ^ 

BARABA,  a  steppe  in  the  province  of  Fomsk  in 
Siberia,  lying  between  the  rivers  Irtisch  and  Obe,  and 
the  Altaian  mountains.  It  extends  from  north  to 
aouth  900  versts,  and  about  400  from  east  to  west. 
It  abounds  in  lakes.  Birch,  brushwood,  and  scanty 
grass  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  it,  but  the  greater 
part  is  desert.  The  empress  Catharine  built  numerous 
Tillages,  and  endeavoured  to  people  this  district,  but 
without  success.  Its  borders  lie  234^  miles  S.  £.  from 
St.  Petersburgh. 

BARANYA,  a  county  of  Hungary,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tolna, 
south  by  Sclavonia,  and  west  by  Schumeg.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  ruined  castie,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  abounding  in  grain, 
fruit,  wine^  cattle,  and  game.  The  chief  town  is 
Funfktrchen,  besides  which  there  are  seven  market 
towns  and  a  great  number  of  villages,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  140j000  individuals.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  Rascians  and 
Croats,  with  a  few  Jews.  In  religion  they  are  pertly 
Catholics,  partly  Protestants,  and  partly  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  manners  and  customs  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  tiie  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
There  is  also  a  district  called  the  circle  of  Baranya, 
which  includes  three  towns,  and  about  sixty  villages] 
forming  a  part  of  the  above  county. 

BARATHRUM,  from  fiap^9  or  paev9  according  to 
Festus,  a  deep  pit  belonging  to  the  Athenian  tribe 
Hippothoontis,  which  in  early  times  was  used  as 
«  place  of  capital  punishment.  Suidas  informs  us 
that  sharp  stakes  were  disposed  in  different  parts  at  it, 
Z^Ktyi  o«  ;t^y  Jvfti  ot  Be  icaT»;  upon  these  the  criminal 
was  thrown  headlong,  and  left  to  perish  miserably. 
By  the  advice  of  an  oracle  this  punishment  was  abo^ 
Bshed,  and  the  pitwas  filled  up,  {Scholin  Plai.Ariitoph. 
431.)  but  the  name,  like  that  of  Bastile  in  modern 
times,  was  afiixed  to  most  other  prisons.  The  mytho- 
logical legend  fabled,  that  Cybele,  irritated  because 
€ine  of  her  Phrygian  priests  had  been  consigned  io  this 
dungeon,  sent  a  famine  upon  Attica,  which  did  not 
cease  till  she  had  been  appeased  by  the  destruction  of 
the  place  of  his  esecutbn.  Into  this  horrible  pit  the 
Athenians,  with  a  bitter  mockery,  threw  the  embas-» 
•adors  of  Darius,  when  they  came  to  demand  earth 
and  water  as  tokens  of  submission,  in  the  name  of 
their  royal  master,  (Herod,  vii.  133.)  Xenophon,  hi 
his  HeUenkt  i.  mentions  it  as  the  spot  to  which  those 
convicted  of  treason  i^nst  the  Athenian  people  were 
led  to  execution.  In  the  Life  tf  ArUtide^,  Plutarch 
relates,  that  on  occasion  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  that  great  man  and  Themistocles  on  an  afinir 
cf  state,  the  former  declared  that  Athens  never  could 
be  secure  tiU  both  his  rival  and  himselfwere  thrown 
into  the  Barathrum.  On  the  same  authority,  as  well 
as  thai  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 


Justin,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Miltiades  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Barathriira,  and  that  he  died  there.  Bayle, 
however,  (art.  Cimon)  has  shown  that  Herodotus  is 
silent  upon  this  point  £  and  he  has  produced  a  passage 
from  the  Gorguts  of  Plato,  which  proves  that  the 
Prytanes  did  not  allow  this  unjust  decree  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  same  name  for  their  pri- 
sons ;  and  hence  Isidorus  (xiii.  9.)  has  given  an 
amusing  etymology  of  the  word.  Barathrum  voratrum 
quasi  vorago  atrox.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marias, 
relates  that  Jugurtha  perished  by  famine  in  this  con- 
finement. The  account  is  not  confirmed  by  Sallust^ 
who  only  states  that  Sylla  sent  the  captive  king  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  word  was  naturalized  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  is  used  by  the  best  authorities  for 
any  thing  which  ingulphs  with  insatiable  appetite. 
Martial  and  Plautus  have  employed  it  in  describing 
courtezans.  Horace  applies  it  to  a  glutton,  and  a 
spendthrift. 

After  all,  a  Hebrew  derivation  has  been  found  for 

the  word,  -ra  a  well,  and  ir^  a  lake,  and  it  is  thought 

to  signify  a  subterraneous  cavity. 

BARB,  V.    ^     Fr.  barber  i  Dutch,  barbeeren;  Lat. 

Babb,  n.       Ibarba,    {of  unsettled  etymology)    a 

Baxba'tbd,  f  beard*    The- noun  barb,  is  applied  to 

Ba'kbbd,       >the  jaffs  or  reversed  points  of  an  arrow 

Ba^bbbb,  v.  i  or  hook;  to  certain  equipments,  capa- 

Ba^bbbr,  n,  I  rison,  armour,  or  trappings  of  ahorse 

Ba^bbet.      ^or  man.  See  Bard.     Barbet  is  applied 

to  a  certain  covering  or  protection  for  the  head. 

Barb,  in   the   citation   below  from  Chaucer,  is  said, 

by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  to  mean  a  hood  or  muffler,  which 

oovei'ed  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  shoulders. 

To  barb,  is  also  to  cut  close,  to  shear,  to  shave,  to 
mow. 

About  the  tyiM  of  prime  came  to  the  harriers  of  the  lUten,  the 
dake  of  Hertford  mounted  on  a  white  rorser  6ari(ef/with  blewc  and 
grene  reluet  embrodered  aarapteously  with  swannes  and  antelopes 
of  gpldsmithcs  worke,  armed  at  all  poinctes. 

HalL    King  Henry  IT,  fol.  3. 

Their  qniekntee  [the  lord  of  Rilnayn  and  his  conponf ] .  and 
swiftnease  did  more  prefaidice  to  their  enemiei ,  then  their  great 
barbed  horssea  did  horte  or  damage  to  the  nymble.  Irishmen. 

Orafton,  King  Henry  V»  ann.  6. 

In  faith  quod  Totir  fred  I  thynke  sainct  Pouls  meat  not  m.  For 
the  had  wiues  bene  in  his  tyme  little  better  than  grane  widowes  be 
nowe.  For  they  bee  yet  as  seneraU  as  a  bnrbers^  chayi«,  and 
nerer  take  but  one  at  once. 

Sir  ThmMU  Mart's  Wqrkes,  fol.  230.  c.  ii. 

For  of  a  auertie  ths  dake  itrake  the  kyng  on  the  brow  right 
under  the  deface  of  y*  bedpece  on  the  rery  coyflb  aenU  or  baase- 
netpece  whersuBto  tM  bariet  for  power  and  defence  ia  charheld. 
Ha/:.    King  Hemy  Fin.  fol.  133. 

But  lei  be  this,  and  tell  m^  hovyc  fore. 
Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare 
Do  way  your  bokc,  rise  up  ana  let  ▼■  dannce 
And  let  ya  done  to  May  some  obeervnmoD. 

Ckmmeer,  Trtiiw  apd  QreteUe,  book  it  foL  15».  e.  iU. 

Two  manner  of  arrowesheadei,  aayth  Minx,  was  owd  in  olde 
time.  Ilie  one  he  calleth  tyKunSf  desciiblm;e  it  thna,  hatlnge  two 
poiotea  or  bmrbet,  fekiage  backewaide  to  the  stele  and  the  feathers, 
which  aarelye  we  caU  in  fiogliahe  a  brode  arrowe  head,  or  a 
swalowetayl.  Koger  Aichnm.  Toxophilut. 

Tlianked  they  were  from  the  senat,  and  presents  were  sent  to 
nnto  xhem  ;  to  wit,  a  chatne  of  gold  weighing  two  pounds  \  certaiA 
golden  caps  of  foure  pbunde  weight,  a  brare  courser  barb*d  and 
trapped,  and  an  horseman's  araMmr. 

HotUiO.    XMw,fol.li;9. 
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BARB.  •  ^^'^^  works  for  war,  now  dinvcth  by  his  trade. 

The  crown  bill  and  the  battle-ax  prevail ; 

The  curious  fietcher  fits  his  well-strung  bow, 
And  his  harh'd  arrow,  which  he  sets  to  show. 

DraytoH,     The  Battle  of  Agincourt, 

Eno.  Vpon  her  landing,  Anthon7  sent  to  her, 
•    Inuited  her  to  snpper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest : 
Which  she  entreated,  our  courteous  Anthony, 
Whom  ncre  the  word  of  no  woman  hard  sp^e, 
Being  barber* d  ten  Umes  o're,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shakspeare,    Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  347. 

The  next  thing  that  all  people  of  the  world  agreed  in^  was 
to  entertaine  barbers,  but  it  was  late  first  ere  they  were  in  any 
request  at  Rome,  1'he  first  that  entred  iuto  Italic  came  out  of 
Sicilie,  and  it  was  in  the  454  yeere  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Brought  in  they  were  by  P.  Ticinius  Mena,  ns  Varro  doth  report : 
for  before-time  they  never  cut  their  haire.  The  first  tliat  was 
shaven  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus :  and  after  him  commeth 
Augustus  the  emperour,  who  evermore  used  the  rasour. 

Holland,    Plinie,  1. 190. 

Civilis  vpon  a  barbarous  vow  when  first  be  entred  warrc  with 
the  Romans,  suffred  his  yellow  haire  to  grow  long  without  barb' 
ingf  and  now,  as  vpon  accomplishment  thereof  caused  it  to  be  cut, 
when  the  slaughter  of  the  legions  was  perfourmcd. 

Saville.  Tacitus,  History,  book  iv. 

Watermen  brawl,  coblers  sing;  but  why  must  a  6iiri«"  be  for 
erer  a  politician,  a  musician,  an  anatomist,  a  poet,  and  a  physician. 

The  learned  Vossius  says,  his  barber  ua'd  to  comb  his  head  in 
iambicks.  .  Tatler,  No.  34. 

I  cannot  lay  so  much  stress  on  a  plate  and  description,  given 
by  Plot,  of  a  dart  uncommonly  barbated. 

Warton,    History  of  Kiddington,  p.- 63. 

To  make  a  fine  gentleman,  several  trades  are  required,  but 
chiefly  a  barber;  you  have  undoubted !y  heard  of  the  Jewish 
champion,  whose  strength  lay  in  his  hair ;  one  would  think  that  the 
English  were  for  placing  all  wisdom  there;  to  appear  wise,  nothing 
more  'is  requisite  here  than  for  a  man  to  borrow  hair  from  the 
heads  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  clap  it  like  a  bush  on  his  own. 
'  Goldsmith,     Citizen  of  the  World, 


BARBA 
DOES. 


•  Oh,  he  has  all  disgrac'd 


His  high  bom  ancestry  I     But  I'll  forget  him. 

Haste,  Evelina,  barb  my  knotty  spear. 

Bind  fast  this  trusty  falchion  to  my  thigh ; 

My  bow,  my  target.  Mason,     Caractaeus, 

With  line  of  silk,  with  hook  of  barbed  steel. 

Beneath  this  oaken  umbrage  let  us  lay, 

And  from  the  water's  crystal  bosom  steal 

Upon  the  grassy  bank  the  finny  prey. 

Thomson,    An  Hymn  to  May, 

Stnught  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  nrg'd  by  hunger  leap, 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook. 

Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Spring, 

Barb  ;  a  horse  from  Barbary. 

But  why  should  you  who  still  succeed, 
Whether  with  graceful  art  you  lead 
The  fiery  barb^  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tread 
In  shining  balls,  where  iill  agree 
To  give  £e  highest  praise  to  thee. 

Lansdowne,     Verses  to,  on  his  Retireincnt, 

Barb,  in  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the  Colvmba 
Numidica  of  Moore. 

Barbs,  or  Barb,  in  Zoology,  a  nanie  given  to  that 
famous  species  of  the  Equus  cabalbis  brought  from 
Barbary.     See  Equcs. 

The  Barbers  form  a  separate  company  in  the  city 
of  London.  This  company,  formerly  called  Barber- 
surgeons,  was  incori>orated  by  Edward  IV.,  1461,  in 
the  parish  of  the  Saints  Cosme  and  Damiane,  brethren, 
physicians  and  martyrs.  In  this  company  was  vested 
the  superintendence  of  all  persons  practising  chirur- 
gery,  the  inspection  of  instruments^  medicaments^  &c. 


The  two  professions  being  jealous  of  each  other  split  BARB. 
into  separate  companies.  They  were  again  united  by  -- 
an  act  of  32  Henry  VIIJ.  in  which  the  separate  arts 
are  guarded  against  each  other,  no  barber  being  per-  ! 
mitted  to  practice  surgery  farther  than  the  drawing  of 
teeth;  and  no  surgeon  being  permitted  to  shave 
a  head,  even  in  cases  of  dissection,  under  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings.  In  1745  they  were  again  finally  sepa- 
rated.  In  the  court  room  of  the  hall  of  the  Barbers'- 
company,  in  Monkwell-street,  is  a  celebrated  picture; 
by  Holbein*  of  Henry  VIII.  delivering  their  charter 
to  the  Barber-surgeons'  company.  This  picture  was 
engraved  by  Barron,  in  1736.  It  waa  borrowed  by 
James  I.  whose  letter  on  that  occasion  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  company.  The  letter  vouches  that  the 
painting  is  "  both  like  him  and  well  don^."  In  the 
ipinute  book  of  the  court  of  assistants,  appears  the 
following  singular  entrj',  dated  July  13,  1587 :  "  Yt 
ys  agreed  that  yf  any  bodie  w*^**  shall  at  anie  tyme 
here  iifter  happen  to  be  brought .  to  6  hall  for  the 
intent  to  be  wrought  iiponn  by  thapatomistes  of  5. 
compaine,  shall  revyve  or  come  to  lyfe  agayne,  as  of 
late  bathe  ben  scene,  the  charges  about  the  same  bodie 
so  rcvivinge,  shaU  be  borne,  levied  and  susteyned  by 
such  pson  or  psons  who  shall  happen  to  brynge  home 
the  bodie.  And  further  shall  abide  suche  order  or 
ffyne  as  this  bowse  shall  award.** 

BARBADOES,  the  most  windward  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  first  discovery  is 
attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  who  accidentally  feU  in 
with  it  in  their  voyages  to  or  from  Brazil.  It  was 
then  wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants;  and,  as  the  Por- 
tuguese were  too  intent  upon  acquiring  the  riches  o£ 
the  continent  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  insulated 
spot,  they  merely  left  a  breed  of  hogs  upon  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  might  in  future 
touch  therie.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  English; 
by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  London  to  Surinam,  in 
1605,  which  obtained  refreshment  from  the  provi- 
sion made  by  the  Portuguese.  Finding  it  uninha- 
bited, they  took  possession  of  it  by  erecting  a  cross 
on  the  spot  where  James  Town  was  afterwards  built^ 
with  this  inscription,  "  James  king  of  England  and 
this  island.'*  The  report  which  these  navigators  made 
r.especting  the  country,  on  their  return,  induced  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  island 
from  James  I.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  thirty 
settlers  arrived  there  in  1624,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  James  Town.  Barbadoes  then  passed  as  private 
property  into  the  hands  of  several  individuals,  and 
enjoying  freedom  of  trade,  it  soon  became  a  flourishing 
colony.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  emi- 
gration to  this  island  was  so  great,  that  in  1650  the 
white  population  was  estimated  at  80,000.  Various 
legal  contentions  then  took  place  for  the  property  of 
the  island,  which  were  finally  terminated  by  its  being 
vested  in  the  crown,  on  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
agreeing  to  pay  a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  produce  of  the  island  exported  to  any  part  of  the 
world.    This  regulation  is  stiU  in  force. 

From  its  advanced  position,  Barbadoes  must  idways 
continue  to  be  an  important  station,  in  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Columbian  archipelago  and 
Europe.  Its  general  appearance  is  different  from 
most  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  think  it  low  and  level  j  but  this  is  only  truQ 
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4RBA«  in  compariBOn  vitb  some  of  the  othen^  particularly 
^>OES.  Grenada^  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Liicia,  the  tbwering 
^*v^^^  snmmits  of  which  pierce  the  clouds.  At  a  distancCj 
Barhadoes  presents  a  brown  and  nearly  uniform  sur- 
fiice;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  prospect  improves, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  more  diversified  and  agree- 
able. The  ground  rises  in  almost  regular  and  singular 
ridges  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  These  are 
rugged  acclivities  of  about  100  feet  each,  separated  by 
plains  or  teiraces  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  l|f  eadth,  and 
as  they  are  highly  cultivated,  they  form  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  black  rockj  precipices  by  which  they  are 
bounded.  This  kind  ot  elevation  continues  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  but  is  occasionally  varied 
by  bold  promontories,  projecting  over  deep  ravines 
covered  with  dark  foliage. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  considered  by  the  planters 
as  an  old  island,  having  its  fertility  diminbhed  by  long 
cultivation  j  and  its  produce  is,  therefore,  thought  to 
be  less  in  proportion  tp  the  quantity  of  land,  than  that 
afforded  by  some  others  of  the  Caribbean  chain.  It 
contains  various  kinds  of  soil,  chiefiy  resting  upon 
^  basis  of  calcareous  rock,  which  appears  to  be  rormed 
of  madripores,  and  other  marine  concretions.  In  some 
places  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  deep  black  mould  3 
red  earth  is  also  found,  of  the  same  kind  as  in  Jamaica, 
and  some  of  the  other  islands ;  while  in  others  the  sur- 
face consists  of  a  species  of  light  white  earth,  which 
is  .chiefly  indurated  argil,  bleadied  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  variety  qf  soil  ad(4)ts  it  to  an  equal 
diversity  of  produce,  independently  of  which,  Bar- 
badoes must  be  considered  as  an  important  possession, 
as  its  situation  renders  it  the  key  to  the  West  Indies  ;■ 
its  fine  bay  affords  an  excellent  rendezvous  *  for  our 
shippi^;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  islands.  In  consequence^  of  being 
more  cleared,  and  more  generally  cultivated  than  the 
rest  of  the  Caribbean  group,  the  breezes  are  less  inter- 
ropted,  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  cli- 
mate more  healthy;  The  whole  of  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  trade  winds,  which  impart  a  fresh- 
ness to  the  air,  tbat  causes  It  to  be  considered  as 
the  Montpelier  of  the  West  Indies  j  so  that  it  is  not 
uqcommon  to  make  a  voyage  from  the  other  islands 
to  Barbadoes  for  the  recovery  of  health.  lU  inhabi- 
tants,* however,  are  subject  to  a  distressing  malady^ 
whioh  appears  in  the  form  of  an  elephantiasis  ;  and  is 
so  peculiar  to  that  island,  that  it  has  obtained  the 
appeUation  of  the  Barbadoes  disease.  Being  situated 
to  the  windward  of  all  the  other  islands,  it  receives 
the  steady  breeze  from  the  wide  Atlantic  in  all  its 
purity.  When  Dr.  Pinckard  was  there,  he  found  the 
heat  less  inconvenient  than  he  expected.  In  the  har- 
bour, and  placed  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rose  higher  than  .84^  and  never  exceeded  86**. 
The  seasons  by  no  raeans  correspond  with  the  ideas 
^e  generally  attach  to  the  terms  wet  and  dry,  by 
fvhichit  is  common  to  designate  them.  Many  days 
together  seldom  pass,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  with- 
out being  more  or  less  refreshed  by  showers  5  though 
these  are  light,  compared  with  such  as  fall  during  the 
period  of  their  greater  frequency,  when  the  clouds  seem 
to  pour  forth  their  contents  in  streams.  Being  situated 
in  the  thirteenth  degree  of  latitude,  little  variation  is 
experienced,  either  in  the  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
or  the  length  of  the  days.  As  the  sun  traverses  nearly 
a  vertical  course,  the  softness  of  twilight  is  almost 
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unknown,  for  he  sinks  rapidly  below  the  horizon,   ^viSs^^* 
and  night  suddenly  throws  its  dark  veU  over  every    *^^- 
object.    Here  too,  the  seasons  are  never  interrupted  barba- 
by  the  torpidity  of  winter;  but  then  they  know  not     rba. 
the  re-animating  pleasures  of  spring.  ^ 

•  According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  length  of  Barbadoes 
is  twenty- one  miles,  and  its  breadth  fourteen ;  and 
from. the  returns  to  the  British  parliament,  in  1811,  it 
appears  that  the  population  of  its  different  parishes 
was  then  as  follows,  viz. 


Paruhei, 

St.  Michael  . . 
Christ' Church  , 

St.  Philip 

St.  John. 

St.  Joseph. . . . 
St.  Andrew  . . 
St.  Lucy    .... 

St.  Peter 

St.  James  .... 
St.  Thomas  .. 
St.  George    . . 


Whita. 

.  5406. 

•  1570. 

.  1510. 

.  1148. 

.  1066. 

.  571. 

.  1043. 

.  1356. 

.  708. 

.  773. 

.  1139. 

16,^89 


I^ee  colour,  Slavu. 

...1551 l«,i&8 

...      ee 9,234 

...   212 9,682 

...   887 58 

...     77 3,104 

. ..   165 3,249 

...     34 5,282 

...   223 5,726 

...     33 4,296 

...     31 4,003 

...    113 5,428 


3392 


62,258 


The  whole  population  of  the  island  was,  therefore, 
81,939,  which  is  a  comparative  population  exceeding 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  From  this  statement, 
it  appears  that  there  had  been  a  remarkable  sameness 
in  the  number  of  slaves,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
from  1781  to  1811 5  for  it  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  in  the  House  of  commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  slave  trade,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
years  there  were  63,248  slaves  on  the  island ;  in  1786, 
the  number  was  62,115;  in  1811  they  were  only  143 
more  than  this  last  number. 

*  Barbadoes  is  generally  supposed  to  have  attained 
its  acme  of  prosperity  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
various  documents  have  been  brought  forward  to  sub- 
stantiate this  opinion.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  the 
subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  general  readers  to 
justify  us  in  their  repetition.  There  is  one  difference 
between  the  population  of  Barbadoes  aiid  that  of 
most  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  Here,  between  the  great  planters  and 
the  people  of  colour,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
inhabitants,  who  are  descended  from  the  original 
settlers,  and  who  have  no  precise  knowledge  when  their 
ancestors  arrived  at  the  island.  They  consequently 
consider  it  as  their  country,  and  only  abode,  and  do 
not  therefore,  like  the  planters  or  the  negroes,  look 
back  to  early  associations,  and  other  scenes,  as 
constituting  their  primitive  home. 

BARBAREA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass  7>- 
tradynamia,  order  Siliquosa.  Generic  character.  Siliqua 
tetragono-ancipitaL  Cotyledons  accumbent.  Seeds  in 
one  series.  Calyx  erect.  Glandulse  between  the  shorter 
filaments.  Brown  in  Hort.  Kew.  vol.  iv.  109.  This  genus, 
as  at  present  constituted,  contains  two  species,  both 
natives  of  Britain,  which  were  formerly  referred  to  the 
genus  Erysimum. 

1.  B,  vulgaris  (E,  barbarea,  Linn.)  inferior  leaves 
lyrate ;  terminal  lobe  round  j  superior  obovate, 
dentate. 

Bitter,  winter-cross,  or   yellow  rocket,    ilowers 
May — ^August.    English  Botany,  443. 
2l 
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9.  B.prcicox(E.  pr(gcax,lann,)  inferior  leaves  Ijnite; 

saperior  ptimatifld;     divisioiiA   liacar-ohloBg:,   verf 

entire. 
£arl]n«ii\ter*cross.  Flowers  April— October.    £k* 
^  glish  Botany  y  1129* 

BA'RBARIZB,    -)      Gr.  pdpfitip^ ;  Let.  harharus  ; 

Ba^ebabis  V,  of  tmcerlain  t^jmcAo^.  Applied 

Ba^ebabitt,  by  the  Gredts  to  all  foreign 

B4BB4^BUN,  n.         natiooa. 

Babba  bian^  adj,    I     A  6ari«r jcut  i&  now  applied  to 

Babba^bick^  n.       [one  who  is  rude,  fierce,  cruel  j 

Babba^bxck,  adj,      not  improved  or  pc^islMsd  by  the 

Ba^babous,  arta  of  dvilizBtioii. 

Ba  BBAB0V8LY>  To  barbarize,  is  to.  reduce  to  a 

Ba^bbabousnbsb.  J  state  of  barbarism,,  to  make,  or 

cause  to  be  made>  fierce,  crne}>  uncivilized* 

BrithercD  I  ayle  that  ghe  unknowe  that  ofte  T  pnrporide  to  come 
to  glioit  and  I  am  Ian  to  thia  tyma  that  I  haue  aum  fniyt  in  ghou 
as  ia  otiiare  Iblkb  to  Gkvekis  and  to.  hwrhaiynt  to  wise  mea  aad  to 
nowise  men  I  am  detloar.  Wiclif.    Rmiia^nB^  chapi  L 

Bat  if  I  knowe  not  the  .yerta  of  a  voia*  I  achal  b«  to  him  to 
whom  I  Khal  speke  a  barbaryks  and  he  that  spekifth  to  me  shal  he 
a  iarharik.  Id.    1  Corynik.  chap^  av. 

Nor  were  the  Conatluans  prouJa  onely  hy  reason  of  there 
ircltbe,  but  also  becanae  they  were  learned  in  the  Grecians  philo- 
sophy, and  therfore  despised  they  sodte,  as  were  not  learned  therein, 
as  rude  and.  Aar6aroKrf.  UdaU^    Argument  ta  I  CotuL 

Attn  which  of  anhoinbla  Bo  Unt  mU>d  he  eooCeMitli  hsamde^ 
nca  and  barbartnunes  in  language,  hut  yet  knowlege  and  kamjng 
Cbketh  he  ypon  him»  leste  they  my^te  in  hym  for  this  finde  any 
hKke.  M     The  Argument,  9  CbrtntlU 


O  thou  thing 


AVhich  rie  not.  call  a  creature  of  thy  pbce, 
.    Least  barbarimne  (midEing  me  the  precedent) 
Should  a  lifcitlaagaageysota  all  degveeaw    ' 
And  Huumexly  diBtingaiBhmeal.lmaa  out^ 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar* 

SAakspeare,     Winter's  TaUy  (d\.  282i  C.  x. 

Some  of  tbe-poore  Spaniarda  that  wo  had  taken  (who  nobrith- 
standing  had  the  same  allowance  that  our  owne  men  had)  would 
come  and  crane  of  vb  for  the  loue  of  God,  but  so  much  water  as 
Ihey  could  holde  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  :  and  tiiey  had  it  not- 
witaatanding  our  great  eztremitie,  tv  teacha  them  some  homanitia 
io  atnd  of  tJbeir  accnatomed  barbarities  both  to  va  and  other  nations 
hentoliMe.      UacJUuyi.  Voyages,  ^r.  The  Uiuu  Erie  of  Comb. 

The  breast  h^  golden  darts  not  piere^  shall  feel 
The  sharp  Smpreaaon  of  mooe  emel  steely 
And  thou,  enshur'd,  whieh  am  the  staonger  provo^ 
Hie  fetters  of  barbarians^  or  of  love. 

Sherburne,     Forsaken  LytUa* 

•  Thou  SGvnnr  ▼aiiant  aaM,  thou  aat  heara  hnt  to  thrash  TroTaac,. 
and  thou  art  bought  and  solde  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  bar^ 
larioM  slaue.  Shahspeare,     TntUus  and  Creseide,  fol,  84. 


HS^  19M  a  HuoKof  wyyi  fllMe^  wUekte 
OuSdwn  the  wealth  of  Oraaus  and  of  lad. 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  cast  with  ridiot  »«*^ 
Shown  on  her  kings  barbaric  pemf  and  gold 
Satan  esahed  sat,  hj  merit  raia^i 
Tatti    ' 


PmadttaUsi,}mkk, 
Blest  psw^ia  fiMhsd,  thF  tOMkr  life 
ShouhL  hicfld  upou  a  bmbaramrkaiS^ 
Or  some  base  hand  have  power  to  raae 
Thy  breasts*  chaste  cabinet ;  and  uncase 
A  sont  kept  tfiero  so  sweet ;  O  no, 
Wifls  Heaifeawill  nerar  haveit  aa. 

GrciiMK    AHywmibSainiTenta, 
So  that  wa  mayebehoUn  ^foera  yango  gentytt  aienaa»  wUtte 
ynnetk  can  speake  one  hole  sentience  \a  treweLatine,butdiat  wsn 
is,  haue  idl  lemynge  in  derision,  and  in  skome  Uiereef^  wil  of 
w&tonnesse  speake  the  most  barberaashf  that  ttucf  can  ioiaguie. 
Syr  T.  Btyat.     gaaerwuai ,  p.  45. 
Wkid»  tluBges  aor^,  if  God  holde  not  his  holyehaad  over  as, 
and  plnefce  no  from  theni»  wiM  briage  ua  to  a  nsoraHifkisluia, 
and  more  bcaatdyt  blind  harbanmsstassoi  aa  calliDgaiU  thiagesgood^ 
and  good  thingcs  ilL  Aseham.    Tosophitm, 

One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him  [Archb.  Sharpl  which  barat 
hilB  coat  and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  hiii  body  :  upon  this  they 
Smded  ke  hod  a  inagica]  secret  to  secure  Mm  agannt  a  shot;  tod 
they  drew  him  out  of  hia  eoacb  aad  murderad  hni  barbarmuiff 
leyeatiiisthair  itBskcs  tiU  they  wtra  aure  he  waa  ^aite  dieagL 

Burnett    Owa  71une%.  iL  9(w 

Whilo  man,  with  ragiag  drink  iaSaa'dy 
Is  far  more  savage  and  nntam'd;^ 
Suppliea  his  loss  of  wit  and  sense 
Wiui  barbarousness  and  Insolence. 
Batter*    Satire 


BARBA. 
lUZE. 

BAR. 
BARY. 


Bat  thoBe-succoura  were  not  wanting  to  him  ;  for  he  went  em 
lfiroagh.th]S  laat  trial,  unsfaakeu;  and  submitted  hia  royal  bod  la 
the  atoolce  of  the  axeoataoaer,  with  aa  mnditranqamity  snd  medi* 
BQH«  aa.  he  had  bonmleaser  barbarities* 

Atterbmrym   Sermon  an  the  Martyr,  of  King  Charles  I, 


'  And  when  the  he%fait 


Of  Ilion  had  recc^iv'd  the  final  stroke 
From  Grecian  valour,  with  barbaric  spoil, 
To  ma  high  rame  proportmnM,  he  return 'd, 
Unmaik'd  with  hostile  wound^  though  raond  him'  Mart 
UTith  tanfiahi  raga  oft  made  the  battle  bun. 

Fentffn,    Howu  OdL  book  iL 

At  hngth  the.  scholaatic  system  grew  ao  eormpt,  aad  at  the  ssmi 
time  so  enormous  in  magnitude,  th&t  it  beoime  an  insupersble  vsr 
cumbrance  to  the  understanding,  and  contributed  not  a  litde  \» 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  those  times. 

BeatHe,     Cb»  TVn/A,  part  iS*  dk  L 

Fyrrhus,  seeing- tto  Rbmana-marshaR  their  army  with  some  sft 
and  skill,,  said  with  snrpriae,.  these  barbarians  have  nothing  bar* 
baraus  utLtheir  discipline.      Huate,    On  Refinemeni  iss  the  Arts* 

We.sball  he  bariaeixed  on.  both  sides  of  the  water,  i£  we  ds  not 
sea  one  aootheE  now  and  then.  W;  shall  sink  intosnfly»  bnitiih 
Johns,  and  you  wall  degenerate  into  wild  Irish. 

Burhe,    Letter  to  Sir  C  Bingkam, 
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Boundaries  BAfiBARY>  in  Modem  Geographic  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  from  the  Athmtic  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  Geographers  have  differed  respecting  the 
exact  limits  of  this  country  1  some,  excluding  Tripoli 
and  every  thing  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas  -,  others 
take  it,  and  it  will  be  so  taken  in  this  article,  in  a  more 
extensive  sense,  as  bounded  by  the  sea  on:  the  north, 
and  west,  by  the  Sahr^  or  Great  Desert  on  the  south, 
aad  by  Egypt  on  the  east^  Its  utmost  extent  is  nearly 
^000  geographical  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  cannot 
be  more  than  9  degrees  oc  540  geographical  miles. 
Mount  Atlas  and  its  diSarenh  branches,    beginning 


about  lat.  SO°  N.  and  long.  10°  W..  stretches  north- 
wards to  Ape*s  hill  opposite,  to  Gibraltar^  and  thenca 
eastward,  gradually  diminishing  till  it  is  lost  in  tha 
sandy  deserts  of  Backah.  (See  Babkab.}. 

It  is  this  chain  of  mountains  in  fact  which  has  givot 
its  modem  same  to  northern  Africa  y  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Atlas  ace  called  by  the  AxabB  Barbcrsp 
(see  Bbbbbb,.).  and  their  country  Al-BerbeHyafa.>  and 
as  geographical  knowledge  was  derived  in  the  dark 
ages,,  like  most  other  sciences,,  from  the  Arabs,,  many 
o£  their  terms  and  denominations  waxe  then  intio- 
duced»  and  areatiU  used  by  Europeans.^ 
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BAR-       The  whole  of  thh  region  is  now  divided  into  ibnr 
BARY.  independent  states  :   The  empire  of  Morocco,  and  the 
^-^\r^  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  and  to  those 
Leads  we  shall  rdier  the  reader  for  a  more  iiaKicolar 
account  of  each,  premising,  in  this  place,  onl^  such 
circumstances  as  are  common  to  all. 
]  QiDate.    I.  The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and  salu- 
brious ;  modified,  of  course,  by  local  differences  of 
elevation,  drought,  moisture,  shade  or  exposure  to  the 
sun.  The  western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas  is  the  most 
elevated,  and  consequently  the  coolest  region  ;  but  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  northern  and 
southern  side  of  that  chain  is  excessive  -,  an  extremely 
dry  soil,  and  winds  passing  over  scorching  plains  of 
sand,  raise  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
latitude  alone.    Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  from  5^  to  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  on  the 
north,  and  from  30^  to  130^  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains.  When  the  shume,  or  wind  from  the  desert, 
blows  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ground  is  almost  on 
fire,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  withdraw  to  sub- 
terranean retreats,  and  to  pour  water  profusely  over 
their  chambers  in  order  to  make  them  habitable  during 
the  night.     September  is  the  month  during  which 
these  winds  occur — from  that  month  till  March  there 
are  frequent  rains,  but  seldom  violent  ones ;  and  the 
winter,  in  most  parts  of  Barbary,  is  a  very  delightful 
season.    Long  continued  droughts  are  the  extremes 
which  they  have  most  to  dread, 
s.  SoQ.        II.  The  soil  in  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  must 
necessarily  vary  a  great  deal,  but  its  general  character 
is  that  of  richness  and  fertility.    The  valleys  and  the 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  are  lux- 
uriant and  productive  :  but  water  becomes  more  scarce 
as  we  proceed  eastwards  ;  the  hills  gradually  diminish 
in  height,  expanding,  as  it  were,  into  extensive  plains  : 
snd  the  soil  is  converted    into  an  arid  sand  never 
covered  with  any  vegetable  clothing,  except  for  a  short 
period  after  the  close  of  the  winter's  rains. 
L^^SL    ^^'  '^^  variety  of  soil  and  climate  would  enable 
^^^'^  th«  inhabitants  of  Barbary  to  provide  themselves  with 
erery  production  of  temperate  or  tropical  regions,  had 
they  skill  or  industry  proportionate  to  their  natural 
advantages  ;  but  of  improvements  in  agriculture  they 
have  no  notion;    and   their  industry  is  constantly 
checiced  by  the  pressure  of  a  government  the  most 
shortsighted  and  iniquitous.     Burned   stubble,   and 
the  litter  of  the  cattle  turned  out  upon  the  fallows, 
is  the  only   manure  which   is   ever    laid   on    their 
fields.    Their  ploughing  is  done  by  a  wooden  plough 
drawn  by  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  going  over  not 
more  than  one  acre  in  a  whole  day,   and  making 
a  furrow  about  six  inches  deep.     Two  bushels  and 
a  half  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  allowance,  and  1200 
per  cent,  the  ordinary  return.    Sometimes  one  halm 
will  bear  two  or  more  ears.-  Asiatic  customs  came 
into  Barbary  with  the  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  already 
established  there  before  their  arrival ;  and  the  ox  is  dri- 
ven round  the  circular  threshing  floor,  to  tread  out  the 
com,  which  is  afterwards  winnowed  by  being  thrown 
np  against  the  wind,  just  as  it  was  in  Judea  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  (Deut  xxv.  4.  Is,  xxx.  «4.)   and  is  to 
this  day  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries.    The 
grain  is  deposited  in  large  subterraneous  magazines 
called  matmdrs,  containing  at  least  500  bushels  each. 
Precautions  are  of  course  taken  to  prevent  the  admis- 


sion of  wet ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  grain  can  be  thus      BAR- 
preserved  without  damage  for  several  years.    In  horti-     BARV. 
culture  the  Barbaresques  are  still  farther  behindhand.  ^ 
A  confused  assemblage  of  fruit-trees  and  potherbs, 
without  neatness,  order,  or  beauty,  is  the  utmost  at 
which  they  aim  in  their  finest  gardens. 

The  common  kinds  of  grain,  maise,  and  different 
q)ecies  of  millet  (Sorgkum)  pulse,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
caravances  (  Garbanzot,  Chkh-peas,  Gcer  arktmum,)  are 
the  chief  produce  of  their  farms.  Oats  are  not  used ; 
but,  as  in  western  Asia,  barley  and  chopped  straw  are 
substituted  lor  them  and  for  hay.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  make  up  the  remainder  of  their  field- 
produce.  Their  gardens,  in  addition  to  the  commoa 
European  fruits,  supply  them  with  figs,  melons,  oranges^ 
lemons  and  limes.  Vineyards  and  olive-yards  on  the 
plains  and  declivities,  and  our  common  forest  trees, 
corks  and  evergreen  oaks  in  the  woods,  constitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  vegetable  worlA  in  this  part 
of  Africa  ;  but  there  are  some  inferior  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  the  jujube,  lote-tree  (Ziz^phusLoius,)  Eleeagnus, 
Argan,  {EUeodendrum  Arg,)  Diospyros  Lotus,  Celtis  AtiS" 
iraUs,  and  cornelian  cherry  {Corntismttacula,)  nut  com- 
mon among  us,  which  abound  in  most  parts 
of  the  Barbary  States.  Some  gum  resins,  such  as 
galbanum,  opopanax^  ammoniacum,  and  sandarac, 
the  produce  of  the  Arkr,  or  JutUperui  c(mmunU,  and 
medicinal  herbs,  such  as  wormwood,  (stupidly  called 
worm^e^  by  some  of  our  commercial  writers,)  orris- 
root  (IrU  Germanica,  Florentma)  colocinth,  or  Colo* 
qumtida,  &c.  are  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

IV.  Salt,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  ^almost  the4  j^u^^,^ 
whole  of  north  Africa,  especially  in  the  southern  coun*   * 

tries  bordering  upon  the  Great  Desert.  In  many  places 
it  completely  impr^nates  the  earth  -,  and  the  water  of 
the  springs  and  pools,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  thick 
crust  of  saline  matter  :  in  others  it  appears  in  large  solid 
masses.  Springs  containing  other  mineral  substances, 
particularly  sulphur,  are  frequent ;  and  many  of  them 
are  hot.  The  marbles  of  Numidia  were  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  and  so  mountainous  a  country,  as  most 
part  of  Barbary  is,  cannot  be  deficient  in  stone.  Tim* 
ber,  we  are  told  by  travellers  in  that  country,  is  almost 
the  only  material  used  for  building ;  but  this  usage 
arises,  not  from  any  want  of  stone,  tmt  from  its  extreme 
hardness,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  worked,  and 
from  want  of  roads  or  vehicles  fit  for  conveying  heavy 
loads  to  any  distance.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same 
at  Constantinople,  which  is  surrounded  with  rock  and 
marble,  but  miserably  built  of  timber,  because  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  quarrying  and  removing  the 
stone  exceeds  all  calculation.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  antimony,  and  a  mixture  of  antimony,  lead  and 
gold,  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts;  but 
none  of  these  metals  are  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

V.  For  an  account  of  the  animals  commonly  foond  5.  Animals, 
in  Barbary,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Al- 
giers.    Besides  those  mentioned  there,  several  differ* 

ent  kinds  of  deer  may  be  named  as  peculiar  to  north 
Africa.  One  of  these  is  the  Fishtail  or  Lerwee  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  called  Aoudad  by  Mr.  Jackson  {Jntilope  Lerwia.) 
Others  are  the  Sibsib  or  Barbary  squirrel  {Sciunu 
Getulus)  a  luxury  to  the  natives;  the  Jerboa,  and 
several  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

VI.  The  seas  and  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish ;  the  6.  Fislies. 
moot  common  are  red  and  grey  mullets,  bream,  aa« 
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BARr     choviesj  sardines^  herrings^  mackarel>  cod».  skate^  soles, 
^  Bary.^  plaice,  turbot  and  turtle.    The  rivers,  besides  the  bar- 
^*V**^  Del  and  eel,  have  an  excellent  kind  of  fish  called  shebel 
(Shdbil,  Clupea  alosa.)  Shell  fish  is  scarce  and  bad  on 
the  coasts  of  Barbary,  but  shrimps^  prawns  and  crabs 
are  not  very  uncommon. 
7.  Reptiles.     VII.  We  may  mention  the  tortoise  among  the  useful 
or  harmless  reptiles  of  this  country  5  but  it  is  never 
brought  to  table  by  the  Barbares^iues.    Besides  the 
scorpion  and  horned  viper  (Cerastes,)  of  which  the 
wound  is   extremely  dangerous,    if   not  fatal,  .  the 
locusts  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  young  crops^  as  has 
been  already  observed  in  the  article  Ai^iers.  (See also 
Gryllus,  in  Entomology.)  The  gnats  or  mosquitos^  are 
somewhat  larger  and  far  more  annoying  than  ours  are. 
Among  the  harmless  insects,  may  be  mentioned  innu- 
merable moths,  butterflies,  dragon  flies  and  beetles, 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  various  and  brilliant 
colours.   One  is  remarkable  for  a  long  proboscis,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  umbellate  plant  (fashtik,)  which 
produces  gum  ammoniac,  and  this  insect  is  there- 
fore called  dibbin  fashtik,  "  the  ammoniac  beetle.'* 
8.  Inluibi*        VIII.  The  population  of  this  country  is  certoinly 
tants.  not  so  considerable  as  it  would  be  under  a  better  go- 

vernment 3  the  actual  numbers,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
determined  by  any  probable  conjecture,  will  be  given 
in  the  separate  account  of  each  state.  The  inhabitants 
of  Barbary  are  derived  from  five  distinct  races  -,  1.  the 
Bribers  or  Berbers,  the  aboriginal  occupants  ;  2.  the 
kabilehs  oi  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  ;  3.  the  Turks ; 
4.  the  Jews  >  and  5.  the  Negroes.  Of  the  first,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  races, 
a  more  particular  account  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Breber.  The  second  are  the  descendants  of 
those  tribes  who  emigrated  from  Asia,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Moslems.  A  great  portion 
of  the  stationary  inhabitants  are  also  of  Arab  origin  ; 
descendants  of  those  whom  war,  commerce,  or  political 
engagements  brought  into  the  conquered  country. 
There  are  no  families  of  the  third  race  to  the  west  of 
Algiers }  but  it  forms  an  important,  though  not  a  very 
considerable,  part  of  the  whole  population.  The  Turks 
are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  its  inhabitants.  Ever  since 
this  country  was  subject  to  the  Forte,  Turkish  troops 
and  officers  have  occupied  the  fortresses,  and  Turkish 
governors,  appointed  by  the  Grand  Signior,  formerly 
had  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  commands  and 
emoluments.  Their  descendants,  called  kdl-dghlls,  or 
•'  sons  of  slaves,"  form  the  class  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  They  still  retain  the  respect  and  influence 
which  their  connection  with  the  Ottomans  originally 
gave,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  troops,  who  are  re- 
cruited from  Turkey,  in  the  light  of  fellow-country- 
men. The  Jews,  the  fourth  race  mentioned  above, 
are  numerous,  though  much  persecuted.  Attachment 
to  their  native  soil,  and  the  inconveniences  of  seeking 
for  an  asylum  at  a  distance  from  their  relations,  still 
tie  down  these  wretched  men  to  ^  colony,  where  they 
are  the  victims  of  endless  degradations  and  hardships. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  emigrants,  whom 
bigotry  has  expelled  at  different  times  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  are  here,  as  every  where,  an 
industrious,  frugal  people ;  and  are  so  much  superior  to 
the  Moors  in  useful  knowledge,  that  their  assistance 
is  almost  indispensable  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
the  management  of  commercial  businessj  or  even  the 


commonest  pecuniary  transactions.  The  Negroes,  the      BAR. 
last  race  named,  are  either  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery,  ^  BARYj 
or  descendants  from  emancipated  slaves,  occupying' a  ^"V*^ 
separate  quarter  of  the  town,  and  considered^  though 
true  believers,  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.    In  Mo- 
rocco, their  condition  is  more  advantageous  ;  for  some 
of  the  emperors  raised  large  armies  of  Negroes,  and  by 
putting  arms  into  their  hands,  gave  them  more  im- 
portance than  they  before  possessed.    Besides  which, 
the  mtermixture  of  the  different  races  has  been  more 
common  there  than  farther  east  3  and  that  circumstance 
has  contributed  to  moderate  the  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  they  are  beheld  by  most  Mahometans. 

A  small  number  of  Christians,  as  merchants,  and 
many  as  slaves,  are  resident  in  Barbary.  The  latter 
have  every  thing  to  suffer  which  .fanaticism,  in  its 
worst  form,  can  suggest.  But  even  in  this  country, 
its  stronghold,  fanaticism  has  for  some  time  been  upon 
the  decline.  In  the  eastern  states.  Christians  are  tole- 
rated nearly  as  much  as  in  Turkey.  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  have  for  some  years  abandoned  their 
piratical  expeditions;  and  the  severe  lesson  which 
Algiers  received  by  the  bombardment  of  1816,  induced 
that  state  to  give  up  a  system  which  was  the  cause  of 
so  much  individual  misery,  and  so  long  the  disgrace  of 
Europe. 

IX.  The  government  of  every  Mohammedan  state  9.  Gorera- 
must  be  essentially  despotic,  as  the  Kordn  is  not  only  menu 

a  religious  code,  but  also  a  civil  one,  enjoining  an 
almost  unlimited  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  Mus- 
selmen  must  be  more  advanced  in  general  knowledge 
than  they  have  ever  been  yet,  before  they  can  suppose 
any  laws  to  be  salutary  which  are  not  derived  trom 
Mahomet :  but  though  they  neither  possess,  nor  will 
devise,  any  permanent  institution  in  order  to  secure 
their  person^il  rights,  some  circumstances  have  arisen^ 
which  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  sultan's  authority. 
The  fear  of  a  numerous  and  insubordinate  soldiery, 
the  influence  of  the  expounders  of  the  law,  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  great  oflficers  of  the  state,  have  all 
occasionally  exercised  a  powerful  control  over  the 
despot*s  will.  This  has  generally  happened  in  the 
three  regencies,  where  theDey  or  Regent,  is  usually 
displaced,  or  raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  council.  In  Morocco,  where  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty has  always  existed,  the  case  is  different ;  and 
several  of  its  Emperors  were  the  most  ferocious,  as  well 
as  the  most  uncontrolled  tyrants.  The  form  of  go- 
vernment is  nearly  the  same  in  each  of  the  three 
regencies,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  on  Algiers. 

X.  The  forms  and  administration  of  justice  must  be  10.  Polici 
essentially  the  same  in  every  Mohammedan  country, 

in  which  civilisation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  require 
any  intermediate  agents  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  The  kddl  or  judge  decides  all  the  causes 
brought  before  him  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Kordn,  as  explained  by  the  orthodox  doctor,  to  whose 
sect  he  belongs.  But  there  is  in  many  cases  an  appeal 
to  the  sultan  himself,  whose  sentence  is  final.  As  the 
kddls  are  appointed  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  they 
must  be  entirely  at  his  mercy  \  and  in  a  military  go- 
vernment, it  is  evident  that  the  chief  who  has  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops,  will  always  be  able 
to  enforce  his  orders  in  spite  of  law  and  justice.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  where  execution  imme- 
diately follows  conviction  3  where  no  time  is  allowed 
for  an  appeal  j  and  where  the  government  is  a  party  m 
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BAR-  the  cftuse.  Triala  are  always  expeditioiuly  conducted 
^^^  in  Mohammedan  countries  $  but  in  these  states,  it  is 
W"^  probable  that  even  the  simple  forms  of  Mohammedan 
law  are  often  dispensed  with :— especially  where  the 
confiscation  of  property  is  to  be  the  result.  The  spirit 
of  peculation  and  self-interest  pervade  every  depart- 
ment of  a  Musselmen  government ;  and  no  where  is 
that  more  extensively  the  case  than  in  Barbary.  Hence 
arises  a  constant  struggle  between  the  ministers  and 
their  sovereign,  anxious  to  see  who  can  cajole  and 
defraud  most  successfully,  while  the  latter  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  detecting  frauds  and 
delinquencies,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  seizure  of  the 
offender's  property.  Hence  also  that  dread  of  being 
thought  rich,  that  anxiety  to  appear  a  pauper,  which 
are  universally  found  with  slight  modifications,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic.  The  suspicion,  meanness, 
and  dissimulation,  with  all  their  frightful  train  of  con- 
comitant rices,  which  disgrace  so  many  of  all  ranks, 
in  these  ill-fated  countries,  may  be  all  traced  to  the 
same  source. 
U  Fuk-  XI.  The  Kordn  is  at  best  a  very  bad  code,  but  even 
*^  this  is  hr  from  being  scrupulously  observec^in  Barbary. 
The  punishments  prescribed  by  it  are  neither  various 
nor  cruel ;  and  strangulation  is  the  common  mode  by 
which  criminals  are  put  to  death  in  other  Mohamme- 
dan  countries  ;  but  here  almost  every  contrivance  has 
been  adopted  by  which  the  torments  of  the  sufferer 
can  be  prolonged  or  rendered  more  acute,  and  a  mere 
narrative  of  the  cruelties  which  are  continually  prac- 
tiaed,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  these  states,  is 
enough  to  fill  every  feeling  mind  with  horror  and 
disgust. 
CFflirti-  XII.  The  grovelling  ignorance  produced  by  such  a 
^  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  is  well  calculated  to 
cherish  fimaticism ;  and  no  where  does  it  now  rule 
with  a  more  absolute  sway.  The  populace  are  the 
dupes,  and  the  higher  classes  the  slaves,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  men  called  Mor4bits  (corruptly  written  and 
pronounced  by  most  Europeans  Marabouts  ;)  some  of 
whom  are  sincere  in  their  professions,  but  the  greater 
number  are  most  arrant  hypocrites,  making  a  lucra- 
tive trade  of  their  assumed  sanctity.  By  affecting  a 
scrupulous 'observance  of  the  Kordn,  a  continual  repe- 
tition of  favourite  texts,  and  other  common  artifices, 
they  gain  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  sanctity, 
and  soon  persuade  the  people  to  believe  them  the 
favourites  of  heaven.  Some  pretend  to  possess  mira- 
cnlous  powers  ;  many  practise  the  arts  of  divination, 
and  all  deal  yi  charms,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
derive  considerable  profits.  The  greater  part  wander 
about  through  the  country,  professing  to  live  on  cha- 
rity, (they  call  themselves  dervises  or  fakirs,  i.  e. 
poor  men ;)  and  doing  far  more  mischief  than  the 
mendicants  in  Popish  countries.  In  Asia  these  men 
are  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the  government,  and 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  higher  classes  ;  but  in 
Barbary  they  are  almost  uncontrolled.  At  the  great 
festivals  they  give  an  entire  loose  to  their  religious 
phrenzy,  heightened  probably  by  large  doses  of  opiuqi, 
and  the  excesses  in  which  they  then  indulge  are  truly 
horrible.  Mr.  Lyon  (Travels,  ii.)  saw  a  man  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  side  of  a  living  ass,  tear  out  his 
bowek,  and  devour  them !  Idiots  and  madmen  are 
considered  as  half-inspired,  and  are  therefore  Ipoked 
upon  with  veneration,  and  allowed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief which  their  bewildered  imagination  suggests. 


Such  a  sanctity  may  well  be  considered  as  hereditary/    B^-* 
and  claimed  for  several  generations.  The  tombsof  those*^**- 
saints  are  also  held  in  extreme  veneration,  and  are  almost  ^"^^V*"^ 
as  much  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  as  the  shrines  of  taar- 
tyrs  once  were  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
They  are  often  asylums  for  the  vilest  criminals.    The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  generally  performed  by  those* 
who  can  undertake  it,  and  the  pilgrims  are  much 
respected  ;  but  in  charity,  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  Musselman,  the  Barbaresques  are  very  deficient. 
Who  indeed  can  venture  to  be  charitable,  when  his 
charity  discovers  his  wealth,  and  points  him  out  to  the 
government  as  a  proper  subject  for  confiscation } 

XIII.  In  such  a  country  learning  cannot  flourish,  13.  team- 
and  a  more  illiterate  people  than  those  of  Barbary  can  ing. 
hardly  be  found.  The  natives  of  Morocco  stand  highest 

in  the  scale  of  literature ;  the  study  of  the  Kordn,  which 
their  religion  requires,  of  poetry  for  which  they  have  a 
taste,  and  of  the  history  of  their  country,  on  which  they 
have  several  works,  is  not  unusual  among  the  higher 
classes.  Their  excessive  bigotry  has  generally  with- 
held them  from  familiar  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  thence  arose  the  very  low  estimate  of  their  literary 
acquirements  which  travellers  have  commonly  madeJ 
In  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  do  culti- 
vate,rthey  appear  indeed  to  be  much  behind  the  Asiatics, 
and  are  probably  daily  sinking  deeper  in  ignorance,  as' 
they  have  few  ifany  literary  institutions.  Their  dialect 
is  very  corrupt ;  and  even  in  the  despatches  addressed 
to  foreign  courts,  terms  occur  which  a  genuine  Arab 
would  scorn  to  use.  The  language  of  the  populace  is 
full  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Berber  and  other  dia- 
lects ;  they  also  pronounce  some  letters  very  differ-  ' 
ently  from  the  Asiatics,  and  have  a  system  of  phra- 
seology entirely  their  own,  approaching  more  td  the' 
Syriac  than  to  the  pure  Arabic,  but  probably  derived' 
from  their  intercourse  with  Spain.  Their  mode  of 
forming  the  Arabic  letters  is  also  as  different  from  that 
of  the  eastern  Arabs,  as  the  German  text  is  from  the 
Latin  character ;  but  their  books  are  generally  more 
carefully  transcribed  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Asiatics.  This  character,  it  may  be  observed,  extends 
no  further  westward  than  Baghermi  in  the  interior, 
(Burckhardt*s  Nubia,  481.)  and  Tripoli  on  the  coast : 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Melli  or  Malla  use  it,  (see 
Bowdich's  Ashantee,)  it  is  plain  from  what  quarter 
they  derived  their  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

XIV.  The  mechanic  arts  are  in  the  same  degraded  14,  j^^gfg^ 
state  i  there  is  scarcely  any  subdivision  of  labour,  and 
manufactories,   on  an  extensive  scale,   ar^  unknown. 
Building  is  that  in  which  they  excel.  Tabfah,  a  sort  of 
artifici^  stone,  and  a  very  hard  and  durable  ceAient, 

are  among  the  few  things  they  make,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  former  is  a  mixture  of  lime, 
sand,  and  pebbles,  put  into  a  wooden  frame  of  thei 
proper  size  and  shape,  and  beat  down  with  square 
rammers :  the  latter,  a  compound  of  sand,  wood- 
ashes,  and  lime,  beaten  together  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  and  frequently  sprinkled 
with  oil  and  water.  Another  cement  used  by  them, 
18  made  of  tow,  lime,  and  oil.  Both  these  coinposi- 
tions  acquire  great  hardness  in  a  short  time,  and  are 
impenetrable  to  water.  Whether  they  would  stand 
severe  frosts  may  ftiirly  be  questioned.  A  Moorish 
town  is  an  ugly  likeness  of  those  in  Asia,  having  all 
their  defects,  and  none  of  their  beauties.  The  public 
buildings  are  many  of  them  solid,  but  seldom  can 
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bo88t  of  ADj  thhg  Wuf  ftlegfoe^  «r  lightaess.  The 
miaareti,  §o  tapering  and  airy,  on  the  Turkish  mosques^ 
are  elumtj,  tqwurej  turreU  on  the  other  side  of  the 
HediterraiMMJL  The  hou#et  are  built  round  one  or 
more  square  eourts «  with  scarcely  any  windows  open*- 
iskg  to  the  street ;  the  lower  part  is  used  as  stables  or 
•ut^booses ;  the  upper  stories  for  the  apartments  of 
the  ftmily.  There  is  an  open  corridor  in  each  story, 
with  which  the  staircases  from  below,  and  all  the 
chambers,  eommunicate.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
the  court  is  paved  with  marble,  or  coloured  ttles>  and 
sometimes  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  An  awning, 
stretch^  across  from  side  to  side,  converts  this  court 
into  an  agreeable  saloon^  and  in  warm  weather  com- 
pany is  received  there.  The  ordinary  houses  seldom 
have  more  than  one  story,  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  a  single  apartment  on  each  side  of  the  court ;  as 
the  windows  are  small,  and  the  rooms  seldom  have  a 
UioKMSgh  draught  of  ur,  the  heat  and  want  of  light 
are  insufferable.  Boarded  ceilings,  diversified  by 
painted  lattice*woi^,  walls  covered  half-way  down 
with  gilt  and  painted  wainscoting,  hangings  of 
different  coloured  cloths,  or  tyger-skins,  filling  the 
intervcd  between^ the  wainscot  and  the  floor,  Took- 
iog-glasses,  clodcs,  or  arms  arranged  in  fuiciful  pat^^ 
terns,  are  the  different  articles  of  ornament  or  furniture 
with  which  their  best  rooms  are  decked.  Fire-places 
are  not  wanted ;  a  charcoal  fire,  in  an  earthen  chafing«i 
dish,  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  court,  serves  to 
cook  the  dinner.  Mattresses  on  the  floor,  with  large 
cushions,  are  placed  against  the  walls,  as  seats  by 
day,  and  beds  by  night ;  and  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  -(the  divan  of  the  Turkish  houses  in 
the  East)  is  frequently  used  as  a  place  for  the  beds. 
The  catalogue  of  their  household  utensils  is  almost  as 
thrifty  as  the  inventory  of  their  iumiture :  a  few 
pewter  plates,  spoons  and  basins,  wooden  bowls, 
earthen  pots,  and  iron  ladles,  nearly  complete  the 
list;  but  some  China  plates  for  shew^  and  a  tea 
equipage,  must  not  be  forgotten,  because  the  common 
use  of  tea  is  one  of  the  few  customs  in  which  the 
western  are  entirely  different  from  the  eastern  Arabs. 
The  roofs  of  their  houses  are  generally  flat,  and  are 
much  used  by  the  female  part  of  the  fiimily  in  the 
cool  of  the  day.  The  rich  have  often  a  small  addi« 
tional  building,  called  6liyyah,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  strangers.  It  is  like  another  house  on  a  small 
scale,  and  is  occasionally  placed  over  the  gateway  at 
the  entrance,  exactly  answering  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  so  often  mentioned  in  tlie  BU>lc, 
The  houses  are  usually  white-washed  outside,  which 
gives  their  towns  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance  at  a 
distance.  The  villages, — almost  always  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,-— are  an  assemblage  of  wretched 
hovels,  surrounded  with  tall  hedges. 

XV.  The  same  economy  prevails  in  their  diet  as  in 
their  other  domestic  arrangements.  The  first  and 
most  indispensaUe  article  is  ruscusti,  a  paste  made  of 
coarse  flour,  granulated  by  being  squeexed  through  a 
colander,  ivnd  answering  all  the  purposes  of  semolino 
among  the  Italians.  This  is  put  into  a  perforated 
pan,  like  the  upper  part  of  our  steam^kettles,  and 
boiled  in  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  below,  in 
^hich  the  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  are  cooked.  It  is 
served  up  mixed  with  soup,  milk,  butter,  honey, 
spices,  or  anv  other  seasoning.  Bread,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  mrm  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  this 


abstemious  people.  Their  principal  meal  is  immedi*' 
ately  after  aun-set  i  they  seat  themselves  on  mats  in  a  ^ 
circle,  having  previously  washed  their  hands,  a  pve> 
caution  the  more  necessary,  as  their  fingers  serve 
iostead  of  knives  and  forks  i  and  they  then  proceed  to 
tear  scraps  of  meat  from  the  dish  placed  in  the  middle, 
roll  them  up  into  little  balls,  with  cnscusd,  and  tosa 
them  into  their  mouths,  which  they  do  with  singular 
dexterity.^  Those  who  attend  to  the  spirit  of 
Mahoaiet*s  laws,  wash  their  hands,  face,  and  beard, 
again  after  dinner  j  while  others,  contented  with 
looking  to  the  letter  only,  think  it  sufficient  to  wipe 
their  greasy  fingers  on  the  woolly  heads  of  their  black 
slaves.  Their  mode  of  ouiking  tea  is  somewhat 
different  from  ours:  tansy,  mint,  and  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  sugar,  are  put  into  the  pot  at  once,  which 
is  filled  up  with  boiling  water;  when  aufficientlf 
brewed,  it  is  sipped  out  of  small  china  cups,  just  aa 
the  Asiatics  sip  their  coffee.  But  the  greatest  luxury 
in  Barbery  is  the  use  of  ml^tln,  and  smoking 
hashishah :  the  first  is  an  electuary,  made  of  honey^ 
spices,  and  hemp  leaves  $  the  other,  those  leaves  dried, 
pounded,  and  smoked  instead  of  tobacco.  A  tea* 
spoonful  of  the  one,  or  a  few  puffis  of  the  other,  are 
enough  to  produce  complete  intoxication.  The  seeds 
of  the  Pabna  Ckruti  are  also  said  to  be  used  by  them 
for  the  same  purposes. 

XVI.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  is  rather  cumbersome,  16.  Dn 
and  consists  of  more  articles  than  seem  necessary  in 

so  warm  a  country.  The  men  wear  a  red  woollen 
skullcap,  named  after  Fez,  where  it  is  manufactured, 
and  a  white  shawl  twisted  round  the  head  ;  linen  and 
woollen  trowsers,  a  cotton,  or  silk  shirt ;  a  tunic 
called  kaftkn,  with  or  without  sleeves,  having  rows  of 
buttons  down  the  front,  kept  close  to  the  body  by  a 
sash  folded  round  the  waist;  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers.  A  strip  of  velvet  passed  over  the  right 
shoulder  suspends  the  sabro  ;  and  the  dagger  is  einck 
into  the  folds  of  the  sash.  Thus  hr  they  agree  very 
nearly  with  their  brethren  in  Asia;  but  another  part 
of  their  dress  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  that  is,  the  h6yic, 
or  plaid,  for  it  nearly  corresponds  vrith  that  ancient 
piece  of  apparel ;  it  is  a  cotton,  silk.,  or  woollen  cloth, 
five  or  six  yards  long,  and  about  two  broad,  looseljr 
folded  round  the  head  and  body.  Besides  this,  thejr 
often  use  the  burnds  as  an  outer  covering  -,  that  is,  a 
short,  hooded  tunic,  without  sleeves,  made  of  very 
thick,  coarse  baize*  such  as  b  common  among  the 
seamen  of  the  Mediterranean.  Heads  shorn,  save  in 
a  single  lock,  long  beards,  rings  on  their  fingers^ 
and  a  string  of  b^s  to  play  with,  are  as  common 
among  the  Moors  as  among  the  Asiatics.  The  Jewa 
are  restricted  to  the  use  of  blade  for  their  outer  gar- 
ments ;  lepers  are  distinguished  by  a  straw  hat ;  and 
the  form  of  a  turban  generally  declares  the  wearer's 
rank  and  profession.  It  is  singular,  that  when  the 
body  and  the  houses  are  so  frequently  washed,  the 
clothes  should  be  neglected  -,  but  the  natives  of  Bar- 
bary  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  change  or  cleanse 
their  habiliments. 

XVII.  Jealousy  seems  to  be  a  predominant  feature  17.  CI 
in  the  character  of  the  Moors;   and  to  it  may  beracter 
ascribed  the  extreme  seclusion  of  their  women :  none  '^H^^ 
but  those  of  the  lowest  orders  are  ever  seen  walking  in  '^^^^^ 
the  streets.    They  have  good  complexions,  bUiek  eyea 

and  hair,  are  middle  sized,  but  too  much  inclined  to 
corpulency.    Their  beauty  ia  seldom  such  as  would 
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Ml-  jkeam  Enropeaiis ;  hr  ezprestfkHi  of  empttHiMKe  k 
^^*  scarcely  crer  to  be  met  with^  Their  bftbiw  are  lkece»- 
v^*^  saril J  wdentarj,  and  some  patm  are  taken  to  ftktten 
them  ;  for  plumpness  is  the  great  criterkm  of  besaty 
among  the  Moors.  Their  nader  dress  nearly  resem- 
blea  that  of  the  men  ^  exposure  of  the  nedc  and  bosom 
bong  almost  the  only  differeace*  Two  broad  straps, 
attached  to  their  girdles,  pass  over  the  shoniders,  and 
are  crossed  upto  the  breast.  Their  hair  is  tressed 
smd  brm&d  as  in  the  east,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied 
elose  ronnd  the  head,  as  is  often  done  by  the  peasants 
in  France.  They  wear  earrings  from  the  npper,  as 
well  as  lower  parts  of  the  ears,  and  gold  and  silver 
rings  npon  their  ancles.  Their  slippers  are  always 
red,  and  nswdly  embroidered.  Veils  and  hiyics,  and 
aomethnes  straw  hats,  form  a  part  of  their  dress  when 
Otti  of  doois.  The  married  Jewesses  have  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  liberty,  and  are  not  obUged  to  wear 
Tcils.  They  wear  petticoats  of  green  embroidered 
doth,  instead  of  drawers.  A  black  stripe  down  the 
iordiead,  idong  the  nose,  chin,  and  throat,  is  const- 
dci«d  as  a  great  improvement  of  their  bea«ty.  This 
is  raj  conspicnoos  in  the  plate  of  the  Tripolitine 
costame,  given  by  Captain  Lyon,  ^pw  7-)  In  the  use 
of  hinnh,  for  giving  a  red  tfaie  to  their  harr  and  fingers, 
mid  stibtmn,  (al-eohl)  to  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
ey^dids,  they  entirely  agree  with  the  Asiatics. 
Cm-  XVIII.  Some  days  before  nuurriage,  the  bride  is 
^  irisited  by  her  female  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
pansied  throogh  the  streets  on  horseback,  attended 
by  his  associates,  and  a  bond  of  mnsic ;  they  express 
their  )oy  by  shewing  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  firing 
off  their  pieces,  shouting  and  iBcing  as  tf  mad.  On 
the  wfeddiDg-day>  the  bride  is  earned  through  the 
town  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  Hxed  on  the  back  of  a 
mule  or  camel,  (see  pi.  at  p.  391^  in  Captain  Lyon's 
Troseif,)  and  covered  with  silk  or  ISnea.  A  large 
hcNty  of  her  ndatioas  and  friends  escort  her,  thus  eased 
«p,  to  the  house  of  her  mtended  hnriiand.  Their 
tordies,  drums,  and  mnsketry,  are  less  daazBng  and 
noisy  than  those  of  the  bridegroom,,  who  onght, 
according  to  the  rites  of  etiquette  in  Barbary,  to  reach 
his  door  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  they  do:  The 
company  retire,  and  he  is  left  alone  with  his  wifb, 
whose  veil  he  then  removes  for  the  first  time.  Their 
hvws,  and  other  ceremonks  respecting  masriage,  are 
sach  as  all  other  Mohammedans  observe,  (see  Mjm.} 
In  their  forms  of  civtiityv  aa4  the  intereourse  of 
society,  the  Barfoaresvfoes  greatly  reremble  other  M o- 
hammeclRaS)  but  they  are  on  the  whde  less  policed. 
They  eCken.  reeeive  their  friends  in  the  streets,  having 
mats*  spread  before  thehr  doors,  on  which  they  seat 
themselves  in  a  eirclsr  plaekig^  their  servants  outside, 
to  prevent  inSrasion.  The  greatest  emnplimeat  thaS 
can  he  paid  to  a  visitor,  is  the  introduction  of  lea,  a 
refreshment  which  has,  in  Berbery,  nesorly  superseded 
the  use  of  coffee.  This  modie'  of  visiting^  gives  little 
iaeonvenienee  to  either  party,  and  is  weQ  suited  to 
the  indolent  habits  of  the  Moors,  it  aftso  gratifies 
Aal  trilMng  curiosity  which  they  are  fond  of  indul|gmg, 
and  their  vanity,  which  makes  them  delight  In  dis- 
playing^ their  aoqutrements.  Ihqnlries'  after  their 
neiglbew's  oeewMtions,  and  boasting  aecounCV  of 
their  own  foats  or  hersemon^ip^  or  among  the  tftlibs, 
{k  e  the  learned)  tfext^  and  scraps  of  theology  pora^ 
poosly-  dealt  o«it,  are  the*  favourite  tsopies  of  conversa*^ 


tion.    In  their  tiimperaaaeftt>  the  Moors  are  not  so  BARBA- 
phlegmatic  as  the  Turks  ;  they  have  therefore  more      RT. 
gesticulation,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety  of  intonation  V^V^*^ 
and  emphasis ;    but  their  eanndation  is  peculiarly 
harsh  and  shrill ;  and,  to  an  European  ear,  the  Arabic ' 
is  as  unpleasant  in  the  month  of  a  Moor,  as  it  is 
bearable  in  that  of  a  Syrian. 

XIX.  The  amusements  fashionable  fn  Bairbary  are  19.  Sports, 
all  in  excess ;  either  those  indolent  ones  just  described, 

or  the  most  violent  exercises,  such  ^  playing  with  the 
Jer)d,  (see  Jsarn,)  leap-frog,  foot-ball,  and  a  few  more 
such  games,  were  probably  imported  from  Spain  ;  but 
one  is  quite  peculiar  to  themselves :  it  consists  of  a 
sort  of  mock  fight ;  parties  of  horsemen  ride  taU 
speed  at  each  other,  discharge  theh*  pieces,  then  wheel 
round  uid  retreat.  This  is-  much  like  the  grrme  with 
the  jerkl ;  bvt  to  improve  it  they  ride  foil  g^Iop 
towards  a  wall,  approaching  it  as  near  as  possible; 
then  stop  short  and  fire :  but  instead  of  chasing  a  wall 
for  this  purpose,  they  often  chase  a  friend  j  lor  they 
think  they  cannot  do  him  a  greater  honour,  thun  by 
galloping  up  and  discharging  their  muskets  full  in  his 
foce.  (Hoii,  Mardkot,  m-,  note.)  Their  love  of 
music  is  rather  a  less  savage  taste^  and  their  Hrefy 
airs  are  said  to  be  simple  aad  beautiful ;  but  their 
serious  ones  are  heavy^  and  tedious*  Their  treatment 
of  their  horses  is  cruel  and  injudicious  ',  and  among'  the 
peculiarities  of  their  hdrsc  cquipagey  the  bridle  may  be 
mentioned.  It  has  a  thong  attached  to  the  rein,  which 
serves  as  a  whip.  Th^r  spur  is  a  long  spik«,  loosely 
attached  to  the  foot,  which  nrnst  he  clirefully  kept 
from  the  horse's  side,  if  his  rider  dbes  not  wisit  to  do 
him  a  serious  inyury.  They  are  fond  of  ftefd  sports  ; 
and  far  ft'om  being  sufHciently  serupulons  to  think  of 
the  law  of  Maiiosnet  whe»  gamis  Is  in  the  way.  One 
of  their  modes  of  sporting  is  said  to  be  the  concealing 
themselves  in  a  canvass  case,  pointed  Hke  a  lion  or  a 
leopard,  with  hol^  to>  push  the  musket  threugh,  as 
soon  as  a  bird  gets  ap.  Sometimes  the  whofe  country 
assembles  tO'  hunt  Honsr  and  tygera ;  and  then  the 
chose  must  hew  a  strong  resemhlaaee  to  the  great 
hunting  parties  dl  the  ancients. 

XX.  Cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  woven  by  the  20.  Trade 
tromen,  Snd  said  to  be  woven  solely  by  the  fingers ;  and  mano* 
coarse  linen  ;    carpeting  almost  as  good  as  that  of  ^Actures. 
Turkey;  mats  of  the  jntmetto  (Gi&nuerops) ;  swords 

and  gun-barrels  of  BSscayan  iron,  well  tempered  by 
peculiar  waters,  fbfund  in  somie  (fistricts;  bad  gunpow-^ 
der ;  eKcellent  morocco  leather  3  are  the  articles  they 
manufoctmv.  Trade  must  necessarily  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
in  a  country  in>  which  there  are  no  roads,  no  wheel-car- 
riages, little  personal  security,  and  an  irregular,  oppres* 
Ave  government  llie  kiland  traflScis  principally  car** 
ried  on  at  fairs  from  time  to  time  ;  and  tlie  caravans  of 
pi%rims  te  ami  from  Mecca  contribufe  to  keep  up  the 
foreign  trade,  which  without  them  would  soon  sink  info 
nothing.  (The  best  authorities  for  this  country  are 
Shaw's  TraveU,  2*  vols;  1733;  Ch^nier's  Rechtrckes 
I^ioriquea  mr  hs  Manres,  3  vols.  1787;  Foiret, 
Foy.  en  Barbarie,  1789 ;  Lempri^e's  Tour,  I791  ; 
St.  don,  Rehrtim  de  Maroc:  ItSOS-,  Braithwaite's 
Refiohithn^  m  Marocc&,  fTi^;  Launcefot  Addison's 
jfecmmt  of  Mar,  WT^  j  fhnahti's'yfl^r,  laM  j  Jack-' 
son's  Aceount  of  Bfytroeco,  1S09.)  See  Moaocco, 
ALonsRs,  TcNTSy  Sttd  Tftip^r. 
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BARBEL. 

BARCE- 
LONA. 


BARBEL.  The  barbel  is  so  caUed,  says  Gcsncr,  by 
reason  of  the  barb,  or  wattels  at  his  mouthy  which  are 
under  his  nose  or  chaps.    Walton's  Angkr. 

It  is  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Cyprinw  barbtu. 

The  larish  dare 
Six  thousand  pieces  for  a  barbel  gare ; 
A  aesterce  for  each  pound  it  veigh'd,  as  they 
Gave  out,  that  hear  great  tbingi,  but  greater  say. 

Z>Mie.    Imitation  o/Juvemal,  sat.  ir, 

BARBICAN.  Fr.  and  Ital.  barbacanes  Sp.  barba- 
cano.  A  casemate  j  or  a  hole  in  a  parapet  or  town  wall 
to  shoot  out  at ;  some  also  hold  it  to  be,  a  sen  trie, 
^ut-house,  or  hole.  Cotgrave.  Thwaites  asks,  may 
it  not  be  burh-beaam  ?  Spelraan  derives  it  from  Sax. 
burge-kenning.  Vrbu  sen  propugnacuU  tpecula.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Arabic  origin. 

In  whiche  meaoe  tyme,  the  carle  with  his  compai^  made  bul- 
werices,  and  barbyamys  atweae  the  toure,  and  tbe  cytie,  and  caste 
dykes  &  trenches  in  some  places  of  the  cytie»  and  fortifyed  it 
wonderoosely.  Fabyan.    Ann,  1268.    //m.  ///. 

To  Robert  Uffeord,  earle  of  SoiTolke,  hee  at  that  time  gare  the 
manor  of  Base-court  in  the  parish  of  Saynt  Giles  without  Creeple- 
gate  of  London,  commonly  called  to  this  daie  the  Barbieane^ 
because  in  old  time  Uie  same  had  been  a  burge-kening',  or  watch 
lower  for  the  dtie.  Stowe.   Ann^  1336.  Ed,  3. 

But  this  cleansing  furthered  the  time,  and  caused  them  to  gM  it 
sooner  then  they  should  have  done  if  the  earth  had  lien  still ;  but 
their  finall  intent  was  to  raise  the  defence  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
then  passe  a|  tlieir  pleasure,  and  enter  into  the  barbican^  as  they 
haue  done.         HacMuyt,    Voyage,  8(e.    The  Loue  o/Hhodes. 

BARBONI,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  MulUts 
barbatus,  or  red  surmullet.    See  Mullus. 

BARBUDA, 'the  most  northern  of  the  Caribbean 
chain,  and  one  of  those  called  the  Virgin  Isles,  It  is 
situated  east  of  Tortola,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Cuba,  and  twelve  leagues  north-east  of  Antigua.  Its 
length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  breadth  twelve,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  1500  individuals,  a  great  part 
of  whom  are  slaves.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with 
a  fertile  soil  which  yields  most  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  this  climate,  among  which  are  cotton,  pepper, 
tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  and  sugar,  with  various  herbs 
and  roots,  besides  supporting  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  cattle.  Several  kinds  of  snakes  are  found 
in  Barbuda.  Some  of  them  are  venomous,  among 
which,  one  with  a  flat  head  has  been  mentioned,  whose 
bite  causes  almost  instant  death.  Barbuda  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  but  has  no  harbour,  the  want 
of  which  is  partially  supplied  by  a  well  sheltered  road 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Certain  revenues  arising 
from  Barbuda  belonged  to  the  Codrington  family,  and 
with  the  income  from  some  other  plantations,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel. 
It  lies  between  17°  and  IS""  N.  latitude^  and  between 
61"*  and  6^2?  W.  longitude. 

BARCELONA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain,  and  the 
capital  of  Catalonia,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  flourishes  from  its  extensive  commercial 
relations.  It  may,  with  propriety,  be  reckoned  the 
second  city  in  Spain  in  reference  to  population,  wliile 
it  is  indisputably  one  of  the  first  in  extent,  industry, 
commerce  and  opulence.  It  was  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  called  it  Barcino,  after  their  general 
of  that  name.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
and  then  successively  to  the  Goths,  the  Moors,  and  the 
French.  Subsequently  it  had  sovereigns  of  its  own  in 
the  courts  of  Biarcelona,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  afterwards,  with  it,  united 
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to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Barcelona  is  a  fortified  city,  wnn 
nnd  includes  what  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  ml 
towns,  besides  the  contiguous  town  of  Barcelonetta,  V^^ 
which    altogether    comprise  a  population  of  about  ^^^ 
110,000  individuals.      Manufactures  and  commerce 
form  the  chief  support  of  these  multitudes.    Among 
the    fbrmer    objects  of   industry,    are   silk,   linen, 
and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  lace,  ribbands,  stockings' 
and  soap.    Muskets,  swords,   and  other  small  arms 
are  also  made  here  in  large  quantities;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  several  works  in  steel  and  brass.  The 
annual  value  of  the  cotton  goods  alone,  made  at  Barce- 
lona,  has  been  stated  at  4^249,000.  Though  these  give 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
Barcelona  depends  more  upon  its  commercial,  than  its 
manufacturing,  establishments  for  its  prosperity  and 
opulence;  and  it  is  therefore  to  these  that  its  chief 
enterprise  is  directed.     Catalonia  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged' to  be  the  most  industrious  province  in  Spain, 
and  this  city  is  its  grand  emporium.    Its  situation  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  is  favouralde  to  its 
intercourse  with  all  the  ports  of  that  sea,  but  to  these 
its  transactions  are  by  no  means  confined.    No  sooner 
had  the  trade  to  the  transatlantic  colonies  of  Spain 
(with  the  exception  of  Mexico)  been  declared  open  to 
all  Spanish  subjects,  in  1778,  than  the  enterprising 
merchants  of  Barcelona  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, arid  took  an  active  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
western  world.     So  prompt,  indeed,  was  their  activitf 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  very  year  in  which  the  licence 
"was  granted  no  less  than  twenty-three  ships  left  the 
port  for  that  destination,  freighted  with  Sp^kiish  mer- 
chandise, valued  at  j£S5,000.  and  foreign  goods  to  the 
amount  of  «^5,000.    Ten  years  afterwards  this  com- 
merce had  increased  do  rapidly  that  the  exports  were 
estimated  at  £^400,000. ;  and  the  value  of  the  return 
cargoes  at  nearly  ^4  50,000.    The  whole  annual  attiount 
of  its  commercial  transactions,  including  both  imports 
and  exports,  has  also  been  stated  at  ^1, 700^000.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  its  various  manufacttires, 
wine,   brandy,  and  other  products   of  that  part  of 
the  country.     Its  imports  include  French  and  Ita- 
lian   goods,    corn  from   various    plac^,    rice  from 
America;  timber,  hemp  and  iron  from  the  Baltic; 
steel  from  England  and  Syria ;  wax  from  Barbary; 
linen,    copper  and   brass  from  Germany.     Another 
extensive  article  of  its  import  is  the  salt  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  the  chief  trade  for  which  is  with  Eng- 
land.   The    harbour  is    extensive,    but   difficult  of 
entrance.    The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  Ba^ 
celona  in  1803,  before  its  commerce  was  impeded  by 
the  late  peninsular  war,  has  been   stated  at  ISSS, 
997  of  which  were  Spanish,  and  the  remainder  be- 
longed<  to  other   nations.    The    Barcelonians   have 
various  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  literature^ 
arts  and  sciences ;  among  which  are  academies  for 
jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  history, 
and  the  fine  arts.    Many  parts  of  the  town  are  well 
built,  and  its  principal  edifices  display  those  chmc* 
teristics  of  architectural  splendour  which  are  theomal 
concomitants   of  opulence.    Some   of  the  chuKbes* 
colleges,  convents,  and  hospitals,  the  exchange  and 
other  buildings,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  lorer 
of  the  arts  for  their  numerous  and  chaste  decorations. 
Barcelona  is  the  seat  of  a  captain-general,  a  governor, 
and  a  royal  audiencia ;  and  there  too  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  are  preserved.    A  cannon 
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i\)tCE-  fbandery  is  also '  estabfislied  in  its  royal  arsenal. 
^^^*  This  city,  as  well  as  many,  other  of  the  principal 
W*^  places  in  the  peninsula  felt  the  effects  of  the  late 
struggle.  In  180S  the  French  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it  by  a  stratagem.  Having  arrived  before  its 
walls  with  on  army  of  about  10,000  men,  on  the  13th 
of  February^  they  requested  permission  to  halt  and 
refresh  themselves  on  their  way  to  Valencia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  gates  were  opened,  and  they 
were  received  as  friends.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
assembled  on  the  parade  as  though ,  intending  ,  to 
pursue  their  route  j  but  they  soon  filed  off.  in  t;ivo 
divisions,  the  one  to  the  citadel,  and  the  other  to  the 
fort  of  Monjui,  which  stands  upon  a  contiguous  emi- 
nence, and  commands  the  town.  Both  places  were 
immediately  summoned  to  surrender,  and  were  given 
up  by  their  commanders.  From  tluit  time  Barcelona 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  1814,  when 
their  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Catalonia  to  oppose 
the  allied  forces,  who  then  began  to  threaten  the  v^ery 
capital  of  that  country  whose  hostile  armies  had  lately 
occupied  almost  every  metropolis  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. The  latitude  of  Barcelona  is  about  41<^  9Qf  N. 
and  its  longitude  2^  !(/  £. 

Barcelona,  a  province  in  South  America,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  late  government  of  Cumana.  It 
constituted  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which  that 
government  was  divided,  and  was  bounded  by  Cumana 
proper  on  the  west,  Caraccas  on  the  east,  and  the 
Orinoco  on  the  south,  which  separates  it  from  Guiana. 
It  now  forms  apart  of  the  government  of  Columbia.  It 
is  partly  composed  of  vast  plains,  which  joining  to  those 
of  Caraccas,  stretch  to  a  great  distance.  .  There  are 
vast  savannas  affording  excellent  pasturage,  which  were 
some  years  ago  stocked  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
These  had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  sometimes  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  in  a  single  year.  They  were  also  noted  for 
.  their  skill  in  curine  the  beef,  with  which  they  supplied 
several  of-  the  adjoining  islands.  Various  circum- 
stances, however,  have  now  diminished  the  number  j 
and  the  supply  at  present  is  little  more  than  adequate 
to  the  domestic  consumption.  This  province  contains 
several  salt  pits  from  which  an  abundance  of  this  useful 
ibssil  is  also  obtained  with  little  trouble. 

Barcblona,  New,  a  city  of  South  America,  the 
capital  of  the  abbve  province,  situated  on.  a  plain,  on 
ihe  left  bank  of  the  river  Neveri,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1634,  but  can  boast  of  few  advantages  either  in  its 
plan  or  mode  of  construction.  Its  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  during  the  wet,  and  dusty  in  the 
dry  seasons.  The  population  is  stated  at  12,000  or 
14,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  people  of  colour. 
Agriculture  is  in  general  neglected  in  this  province, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  isengaged  in 
trade,  especially  in  a  spedes  of  contraband  commerce 
with  Trinidad  and  several  of  the  other  islands.  Barce- 
lona has  long  been  considered  as  the  grand  emporium 
of  this  traffic,  and  from  it  the  goods  were  dispersed 
through  several  of  the  other  provinces  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Beiifg  now  released  from  the  shackles  of  Spanisb 
policy,  its  trade  is  more  free,  and  a  few  years  will, 
doubtless,  render  Barcelona  more  flourishing  and  opi^. 
lent  than  while  subject  to  the  late  peninsular  edicts. 
Latitude  l(f  !&  S.  and  longitude  64^  47'  W. 
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:  BARCELONETTA^  a  small  and  new  town  in  Spain,  BARCE- 
in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  in  the  immediate  ^^"J^^^ 
vicinity  of  Barcelona,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  con-  baRD. 
sidered  as  a  suburb.  It  stands  on  the  south-east  of  v 
that  city,  between  the  harbour  and  the  lighthouse, 
and  was  built  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Mina,  the  captain- general  of  Catalonia. 
It  consists  of  a  square,  laid  out  into  twcUty-four  streets, 
composed  of  brick  houses,  all  built  upon  the  same 
plan,  ^hich  gives  it  a  neat,  though  somewhat  dull 
and  monotonous^  appearance.  The  number  of  houses 
is  stated  at  600,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  at  10,000> 
the  major  part  of  whom  are  soldiers,  sailors  and  per- 
sons  otherwise  connected  with  the  navy.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross^ 
and  considerable  expense  has  been  bestowed  upon  its 
decoration. 
BARD,  ^  The  kind  of  song  which  the  Bards 
Ba^rdick,  f  sung  is  called  barditus,  by  Tacitus  inbis 
BA^RmsB,  ^Germantas  and  barditus  is  derived  by 
"  Ba^rdling.  J  Wachter  from  Ger.  harUn,'  pugnare. 
The  Bards,  then,  were  the  composers  of  the  war  song, 
the  song  of  battle ;  and  their  task  was  martem  ao 
cendere  cantu,  "  the  martial  curage  maik  in  breistis 
ryis.'*  Du  Cangesays,  that  bardire,  is  to  send  forth  the 
cry  of  the  stag;  whence  it  has  been  suj^sed  that 
Bards  were  so  called  because  they  imitated  the  noise  or 
bellowing  of  a  stag.' 

And  [the  Germans]  hane  eertaine  venet,  by  singing  of  which, 
ealting  it  bardituM^  they  incourage  their  people,  and  by  tiie  same 
song  foreteU  the  fortune  of  the  future  battell ;  for  they  both  strike 
A  feare  into  others,  and  are  themselues  striken  with  feaiv,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  and  tune  of  the  battell  $  seemmg  rather  an 
harmonie  of  valour  than  voices ;  and  db  affect  principally  a  certune 
roughncs  of  the  Voice,  and  a  broken  confuse  murmur,  by  putting 
their  targets  before  their  mouthes,  to  the  end  their  voice  by  the 
reverberation  might  sound  bigger  and  fuller. 

Grenewey,  Tacitus,  Germanic, 
Then  vou  that  raltant  soules,  and  slsdne  in  warre 
.    Do  celebrate  with  praise  that  never  dyes. 
You  bmrdt  securely  sung  your  elegyes. 

Mny,    lAican,  B.  i.  A.  8. 
You  too,  ye  bards/  whom  Sacred  raptures  fire. 
To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre^ 
Wlio  consecrate,  in  your  immortal  stnun, 
Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain; 
Securely  now  the  tuneinl  task  renew. 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue. 

jRowcn  n,  ch.  zx.  p.*22. 
'  And  indeed  my  jealousy  hath  oft  vext  me  with  paiticular  ibqui- 
sition  of  whatsoever  recurs,  bearing  not  a  mark  of  most  Apparent 
truth,  ever  since  I  found  so  intolerable  antichionbms,  incredible 
reports,  and  hardish  impostures,  as  well  from  ignorance  as  assumed 
liberty  of  invention  in  some  of  our  ancients. 

Selden  on  Drayton* s  Potyntlhion. 
Her  lips  no  living  hard^  I  weet, 
May  say,  how  red,  hoW  round,  how  tweet ; 
Old  Homer  only  could  indite. 
Their  vagrant  grace  and  soft  delight: 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book. 
When  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke. 

Prior.    Her  Right  Name. 

— Their  ashes  flew 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  i 


.  No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  hu  song : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.  Cowpcr,  The  Task,  book  r. 

Faith !  ]^t  him  'scape,  let  love  and  fame  sarnve. 
With  your  kind  sanction  keep  his  scenes  alive ; 
Try  to  approve  (applaud  we  will  exempt) 
Nor  cnidi  the  bardUng  in  this  hard  attempt 

Cmwingham»    ^  Prohgvc  to  l^ovc  anH  Fame. 
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BARIX  Hw  Webby  kept  in  awa  aa  they  van  hy  tlie  Btomaiis»  banaised 
hy  the  Sanms,  end  eOernalW  jeelow  of  the  attaelia,  tbe  eacroadi- 
mentSy  and  the  neighbouxtiQod  of  alieo8»  noere  en  thia  accouiU 
attached  to  tlieir  Celtic  mannera :  this  aitnation,  and  theae  cir- 
cunutaocea,  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obstinacf  for 
■laintainiiig  a  national  distinction)  and  for  preaendng  the&r  antient 
inagea,  among  which  the  hmrdie  paofeaaion  n  to  emineot. 

War4on.    Uistarg  BfEn^Uth  Fo«tiy,^  roh  I 

A  history^  of  Babds  would|  in  one  senee^  be  a  his* 
tory  of  the  rise  of  Postmy  :  for,  under  whatever  dif- 
fereot  titles  they  may  have  been  known,  the  early 
poets  of  every  nation  have  in  &ct  been  B^rds.  The 
Demodocus  of  the  Phceaeian  banquet,  the  Tyrtaeus  c^ 
the  Spartan  phalanx,  the  Scald  or  the  Runie  mytho-^ 
log^y,  and  the  Minstrel  of  the  Baronial  castle,  are  alt 
only  so  many  varieties  of  the  same  genus.  But  as  the 
name,  at  present  under  our  consideration,  hae  been 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  such  cultivators  of 
song  as  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  Celtic  origin,  it  ia 
to  these  only  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
brief  notice  of  the  Barda,  which  we  are  about  to  offer 
below. 

The  ioformatioa  which  remains  to  us,  from  classical 
fiouroes,  relative  to  the  Celtic  Bards,  i»  but  scanty  and 
incidental  j  and  it  is  to  be  collected  only  flxua  a  few 
detachcd*^  passages  of  writers  not  immediately  address- 
ing themselves  to  this  especial  point.  From  the  well* 
known  versea  of  Luean,  (1. 447.)  we  learn  that  tlie 
■lemory  of  heroes  slain  in  battle  was  preserved  in  the 
songs  of  the  Bards :  and  it  is  obvious  to  suppose^  that 
title  first  poietry  of  a  warlike  people  would  chiefty  treat 
of  war.  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  3 1.)  tells  us,  in  tho 
words  of  Booth's  translation,  that  '*  among  them, 
(the  Celts)  they  have  poets  that  sing  melodious  songs^ 
wh^m  they  call  Bards  ;  who,  to  their  musical  instru- 
meatf,  {Jur  oprfotftav,)  ehaiit  forth  the  praises 
of  some,  (vfipovat)  and  the  dispraises  of  others,** 
{PKac(^fiovai.)  The  closing  expression  of  this  passage 
induces  a  suspicion  that  satire  was  not  unknown 
among  them. 

A  musician  who  followed  in  the  suite  of  Bituitis, 
king  of  the  Arverni,  and  sang  his  praises,  is  recorded 
by  Appian«  in  his  Fragment  on  Um.  CeUic  Wars :  and 
though  a  phrase  of  Poseidonius,  cited  by  Athenaeus, 
Tlieir  rank  [j|  ^  passage  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate  literally, 
JJji^^  (vi.  11.)  appears  to  assign  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
parasites  to  the  poetical  encomiasts  whom  the  Celtic 
chiefs,,  even  during  the  times  of  war,  led  about  in 
their  train ;  yet  Strabo  sufficiently  testifies  the  distin- 
gubhed  honours  with  which  they  were  invested,  and 
the  respect,  approaching  to  veneration,  which  attached 
to  those  whose  hymns  celebrated  the  attributes  of  the 
gods,  and  whose  songs  gave  immortality  to  the  deeds  of 
heroes,  (fiapBoi  vfivfjrcu  Kai  voitjTai—^npia  0vXa  rwv  rifiw^ 
fievuu  Sid</>€poyrw9,  Strabo,  iv.)  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  Poseidonius  himself,  on  another  occasion, 
(Atheneus,  iv.  19.)  while  describing  the  magnificence 
*  of  Luernius,  the  father  of  Bituitis,  has  stated  the  rich 

largesse  which  he  bestowed  upon  a  Bard  who,  arriying 
late  at  a  festival,  had  made  him  bis  theme :  a  largesse 
too  splendid  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon  one 
whom  Valerius'  {ad  Ammian,  MaroelL  xv.  9.)  would 
reduce  tp  the  base  level  of  buifoons  and  jesters.  The 
Bard,  when  he  had  received  the  golden  shower  from 
the  royal  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  coartly  repay- 
ment. He  struck  his  harp,  and  sang  to  it,^  ''  that 
'  beneath  the  tracks  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  Luernius^ 

arose  bounty  and  benevolence  to  mankind.*' 


The  bardi§iu,  or  war-dry  of  the  GermanSj  (Tacituff^    &ARI>^ 
Qerm,  3.)  by  vrtiich  tihey  sought  to  increase  the  Airy  'x-y^ 
of  their  onset,  and  firom  the  animation  or  the  languor  Baiditog 
of  which,  they  drew  omens  of  the  fortunes  of  th«  fight,  ^^^' 
without  turning  to  any  fiinciM  etymology  from  the 
dry  of  the  elephant  Cbarrire^  or  of  the  stag  (bardir^J 
though  the  perverse  isgetraity  of  the  commentators 
has  attem^sted  both,  may  rather  be  deduced  from  the 
name  Bard  itself.    It  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
this  war»ery,  that  the  Bards  were  attached  to  the 
military  train ;  not  only  as  the  chroniclers,  but  as  the 
inspirers  also  of  valour;  as  necessary  attendants  in^^^o^^ 
the  dubiouB  hour  of  battle,  no  less  than  in  the  tri-  ^^'"^ 
umphant  feast  of  victory. 

'   It  is  not  requisite  in  this  place  to  trace  the  different  cqi^q^^ 
settlements  and  dispersions  of  the  Celtae,  nor  to  shew  between  tl 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  islands  of  Britain*  Celtic  au 
Similar  manners,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  the  result  British 
of  similar  situations  :  and  Bards  would  doubtless  have  ^*^^ 
existed  in  the  fjEurtneases  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,  (though  perhaps  under  some  other  title,)  even 
if  the  links,  which  unite  these  countries  with  Gaul  and 
Germany,  were  cemented  by  less  satis&ctory  evidence 
than  that  which  in  fact  binds  them  together.    The 
resiemblaniDe  of  languages  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
affinity  of  nations  ;  and  without  inquiring  whether  the 
term  Bard  is  ind^enous  W^sh,  or  whether  it  records 
the  name  of  the  filth  kisg  of  the  Celtss,  if  wefind  that 
both  among  the  Celtse  and  the  Wdak  a  distinct  class 
of  men  waa  set  aside,  exerdsing  the  same  fonctions, 
and  bearing  the  same  title,  it  is  not  toomuekto  affirm 
tiliat  they  sptiii^  from  the  same  origin. 

Stnho,  in  a  part  of  the  jpassage  above  refemed  to» 
points  out  the  connection  of  the  Biurds  with  Dnuimsu  : 
hut,  at  present,  it  ia  more  in  their  poetical  than  in 
their  seligkwa  ministry,  that  we  wish  to  consider 
Ihem.  The  first  regulation  of  their  minstrelsy  with 
which  we  naeet,  is  in  tibe.  days  of  Cadwaladr,  the  last  Cadwal« 
kin^  of  Britain^  This  king,  who  died  at  Rome  about 
tite  close  of  the  seventh  century,  is  said  to  have  pro*  ^ 
hihited  ail  performances  in  a  certain  key,  which  wan 
grating  to  his  ears,  and  to  have  fixed  the  key  of 
Gmifmedd  (North  Waks)  as  the  oi^  one  which  hence-- 
forward  was  to  be  used  ia  the  royal  presence.  (Joha 
David  Rhys's  WM%  Grammar.)  Nearly  200  years 
after,  Ne«aius»  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  king 
Mervyn,  has  catalogued  some  of  the  most  excellent 
Bards  who  preceded  him.  Of  these,  thsee  only  are 
now  extant;  asd  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  ^  ^  5,/, 
(tictioaof  ^ecQDlemporairies*,  TaEesin,  Aneurin,  and  TaliesUi. 
Llywarch,.  is  too  great  to  allonr  much  knowledge  to 
be  drawn  firom  their  works.  The  infancy  of  Taliesio< 
was  attended  with  ctrcumstonees  of  no  litUe  naarvel* 
He  wtts  diseovered  hy  Elphtn,  a  prince,  the  son  of 
Gywddi»  Garaedr,  wr^»ped  in  a  leathern  bag,  and 
floating  in  a  coracle  on  the  waters  of  a  lake*  The 
fatlieiiesa  and  deserted  duld  received  fcoUetaon  and 
education:  from  his.  royal  benefoctor,  and  M^paid  hin^ 
by  strains  which  ace  sfldd  to  haire  weaned  hink  firom  a 
aettied:  melancholy,  and  te  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
establishittent  of  his  ahatftered  fortunes.  TaUeain. 
appesrs  to  have  bean  deeply  imbued  with  the  druidical 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  and  the  subijec^  as  well 
as  tifeehogiiage  of  his  general  poems,  are  for  removed 
fbonoL  ordi»ury  oonc^on. .  The  forgeries  in  his  name 
are  very  numerous  j  but  they  readily  betray  theoi* 
selves,  both  by  style  and  matter.    He  speaks  of  his 
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nsidcBce,  in  a  potm  to^kHkd  Aurheg  Urua^ 
(Urien  A  fMreaent.)  It  was  by  lAyn  Geirioonydd,  in  tht 
pmakoS  LkukRkyAwjm,  inCsernaarraEiishire  >  and  be 
BwntaoM  alM  the  fame  of  his  celebrated  oootesaporarj 
Aaenria.  This  Mccmd  Bard  was  liUk  befaiod  tbe  Erst 
in  rankj  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names  of  benouc. 
Tafieem  boee  tbat  a£  i»«i  Band,  (bead  of  ilie  BimbO 
A«*i^q  was  Imown  as  JUychdetm  Band,  (monarch  of 
the  Sards,)  la  bis  chief  poem>  Gedodia^  Aaearm 
vecoids  the  wars  of  Mynyddawc  Eiddin  with  Uie 
Sazoas.  Oa  the  &itai  field  of  Caitraeth,  three  boo* 
dred  aad  sixty  of  the  noblest  Bvitoos,  decked  with 
golden  chains,  and  moist  with  dews  of  Bjdaeom^ 
were  slain  by  their  eaemies  j  aad  ^e  fiaitl  biaiseif, 
and  two  others  only  survived  to  tell  the  bravery  and 
the  misferiones  of  their  coantrymen.  Llywarch  was 
related  to  Urien/pfrbiee  of  Cmaaberiaad  ;  he  speaks  of 
his  baaishment  by  the  Saxons  to  Fowls,  and  of  the 
fieats  of  his  twenty-feor  soas,  who  sill  likewise  bad 
merited  the  distinetloa  of  golden  chaiiis,  sod  who  ali 
fell  iMXKMiTabiy  in  the  caose  of  their  coaatry.  It  is  to 
Ldywarcfa  that  we  owe  the  history  of  the  real  Arthar, 
nfMa  ^e  narrativa  of  whose  wars  was  afterwards 
ingrafted  so  much  of  splendid  but  incoherent  feble. 
The  JEmeid  first  lent  the  groaadwork  of  its  story ;  and 
the  British  priace,  in  the  progress  of  Tomance,  was 
dedaeed  fitmi  Troy,  and  allied  to  the  Caesars.  To 
this  were  sfterwards  annexed  the  wonders  of  oriental 
enchantment;  theathe  gallantry  and  tbe  magnificence 
of  chivalry  y  aad  the  legend  of  the  Ratmd  TcMe,  and 
the  illttstrions  dbampions  who  graced  it,  oecnpleted  the 
brilliant  tale.  This  legend  we  dare  not  affirm,  yet  we 
are  loth  to  disbelieve :  aad  it  may  be  satisfEkctory  to 
tbe  lovers  of  Sir  Tristiam  €uid  Sir  Launoelot  to  be 
told,  that  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  llianu9crip$8  of  Britiih 
Mudcr  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a  tone  catted 
Gtmtegifr  Halen  (the  Prdude  of  the  Salt^)  whach,  as 
tradition  says,  was  always  played  when  tke  sakeellar 
was  placed  on  the  board  before  the  assembled  knights. 

Upon  a  basis  thas  narrow,  tile  rade  exploits  of  a 
bariMuiaa  priace,  recorded  by  an  unpolished  chnmicler, 
was  gcadnslly  reared  that  gorgeous  aad  stately  fabric 
of  imagiaatioa,  which  for  centuries  delighted  the 
brave  aad  the  gay,  aad  embraced  in  itself  the  litera* 
tare  of  aU  that  approached  to  civilisation  in  Europe. 
The  simUaritj  of  their  languages,  aad  the  dose  com- 
maaicalaen  luept  ap  between  the  iahabiUnte  of  Wales 
and  Armorica,  led  to  a  cowtiwaed  latercoorse  of  poetical 
kane.  Hence,  in  the  eaiiy  French  romances,  we  so 
often  &id  the  scene  of  adventure  laid  in  Wales  ;  and 
in  return  it  may  be  observed,  thi^  many  fictions  have 
passed  fiterally  firom  the  Troubadours  into  the  tales 
aad  chrenidea  of  the  Welsh  Bards.  Wartoa  remarks 
that  instances  are  innumerable;  and  he  cites  two, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  legends  of  both  countries, 
Le  Court  MaHtel,  and  the  story  of  the  GiaiU's  Coot, 
whidL  was  coosposed  of  the  beards  of  kings.  {Hut. 
ofEmgUah  Poetary,  diss.  1  j  Obi,  m  Spenser,  94.) 

From  the  days  of  these  chiefs  of  song  till  the  tenth 
century,  there  i^pears  a  blank  in  the  anmds  of  bardism« 
The  THodct,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  A.  a.  f^O,  are  manifestly  not  a  little  inferior  to 
tbe  wwks  of  the  preceding  Bamls.  This  "  Book  of 
TripUdHa,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Camden,  is  founded 
apon  the  druylical  veneration  for  the  number  three; 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
still  older  poetry,  the  Englyn  MUwr,  (the  warrior's 


^ency)  which  tbrongbMit  is  written  in  three  lined  BARJD. 
staaaas.  In  the  most  aneient  histories,  the  narrative  was  ^^mt^^y^m^ 
divided  lafto  sections,  ooataiBing  three  similar  events. 
^1  men  of  note,  whether  fsaious  or  InfaaKma,  were 
classed  together  by  threes  j  and  sentences  of  three 
parts  conveyed  to  the  people  the  moral  and  natural 
philosfKpiiy  of  the  draids. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Uowel  Dha,  in  the  middle  of  a.  d.  940. 
the  tenth  eeatury,  the  reputation  of  the  Bards  increased.  HowelDha. 
A  code  of  laws  vras  framed  and  delivered  by  this 
monarch,  to  regulate  their  duties,  and  to  assure  their 
privileges :    and  these  institutions,   which  are  still 
extant,  soffideatly  demoastrale  the  high  respect  which 
was  p^  to  the  masters  of  soag.    The  code  of  Howd 
Dha  was  augmented  sod  enforced  by  Bleddyn  ap 
Cynwyn,  prince  of  Powys  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  by  the  a.  d.  1170. 
subeettuent  revision  of  G^yffydd  ap  Cynan,  a  coatem*  Gryffjrddap 
porary  of  the  English  Stephen,  that  the  ^nstitatioa  ^^^°^ 
oi  th^  Bards  was   finally  adjusted.     These  several 
L^es  Watiiusa  have  been  translated  by  Wotton  :  and 
we  sham  transcribe  from  them  soane  of  their  most 
cnrioos  particulars. 

The  Bards  were  dittributed  into  three  classes,  .^^«p.^. 
Prfd^fdd,  ^tukmr,  and  Otrvcr,  and  a  fixed  stipend  was  ^^  ^^ 
allotted  to  each.  Every  three  years,  in  a  solemn 
assembly  {Euieddood)  of  princes  and  chieftains, 
degrees  of  rank  were  conferred  acoording  to  merit, 
and  tbe  victor  in  the  contest  of  the  Muses  was  pre- 
sented with  a  golden  or  silver  chain,  as  a  badge  of 
honour,  and  dignified  by  the  title  Cedeirfand,  be- 
toliemng  the  nature  of  li^a  prise.  The  congress  was 
held  at  one  of  the  royal  seats,  Aberfiraw,  in  Anglesey, 
Mathrafinl,  in  the  land  of  Powys,  or  I>inefwr^  in 
Caenaarthensbire. 

The  Bardd  Teulu,  or  as  we  amy  term  him  the  poet  y  Bardd 
lanreate,  was  in  rtek  the  eighth  officer  of  the  king's  Teulu. 
boBsehcM*  On  his  inauguration  he  received  from  Uie 
hand  of  tbe  monarch  a  harp,  from  which  he  promised 
never  to  part ;  aad  a  chess-board,  made  of  whalebone 
or  ivory.  It  is  thas  all  the  interpreters  have  rendered 
the  original  expression ;  but  we  should  rather  substit- 
tttte  the  vague  and  useful  word  tahlet ;  or  if  bade* 
gammon  (see  the  veord)  is  admitted  to  be  a  game  of 
Welsh  origin,  it  may  be  supposed  that  tbe  royal  gift 
was  a  board  for  that  pastime.  The  king  provided  his 
woollen  clothing,  aad  horse  fiimiture  ;  his  linen  was 
given  him  by  the  queen.  He  lodged  with  the  comp- 
traUer  of  the  household  f  and  at  the  great  festivals  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  his  place  at  the 
king's  table  was  next  that  high  officer,  who  gave  him 
his  harp,  and  whose  garment  he  claimed  as  his  fee. 
His  land  was  heid  free.  If  he  accompanied  a  foray, 
the  finest  heifer  vras  his  booty  ;  but  for  this  he  was  to 
occupy  the  post  of  dangerous  honour  -,  for  in  case  the 
detachment  was  engaged  with  an  enemy,  he  was  to 
sing  at  its  head  the  praises  of  the  British  monardiy. 
In  times  of  peace  liis  person  received  extraordinary 
protection  ;  whoever  struck  him,  paid  a  fine  fourfiild 
that  which  would  atone  for  a  blow  to  another  r  a 
slight  injury  offered  to  him  might  be  compensated  hj 
six  cows  and  ISO  pence;  but  his  blood  could  be 
washed  out  by  no  less  a  payment  than  19,6  cows. 
This  fine  for  murder  was  termed  gwerth  The  mai^ 
riage  fine  (merch-Gobr,)  of  his  daughter  was  130 
pence ;  her  nuptial  present  (cowyll  argyffrtu)  30 
shillings  >  her  portion,  three  pounds.  In  a  cbnoert 
with  other  Bards  he  always  received  double  pay  j  and 
2  mS 
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Three  clas- 
ses of 
Bards. 
Poets. 
Players  on 
.jUi«  crwtli. 


Datceiaaid. 


in  all  cases  bis  songs  Had  precedence,  unless  a  Codetr  • 
^ardd  was  present.  There  seem,  however,  to  hare  been 
precautions  taken  against  the  possibility  of  his  falling 
into  that  vice,  which  Horace  has  especially  assigned 
to  the  sons  of  the  Muses.  Lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  proceed  a6  ot'o  tuque  ad  mala,  it  was  particularly 
enjoined,  that  if  he  sang  in  the  apartment  of  the  prin* 
cess  after  she  had  retired  from  table,  it  was  to  be  in  a 
low  voice,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  performances 
in  the  hall.  All  these  regulations  are  sufficiently  dear ; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  explain  the  one  which  fol- 
lows. If  the  Bardd  Teulu  asked  a  fevour  of  the  king, 
he  was  obliged  to  play  one  of  his  own  compositions  -, 
•if  of  a  nobleman,  three  such  5  but  an  unfortunate  ple- 
beian was  doomed  to  have  all  the  bard's  "  tediousness" 
bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  was  cxmipelled  to  listen  till 
the  performer  rested  upon  his  elbow,  or  fell  asleep 
from  weariness. 

The  laws  of  Gryffydd  recognise  a  triple  distribution 
of  the  Bards.  The  first  who  were  Bards  «ot'  i^oxv^f 
-were  makers  or  poets ;  the  second  were  the  players  on 
the  harp  or  crwth,  the  music  of  which  Powel,  though 
a  Welshman  bom,  has  unwittingly  admitted  to  be 
derived  from  the  Irish.     "  Gryffydd  ap  Gonan,  who 
.being  on  the  one  side  an  Irishman,  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  also  borne  in  Ireland,  brought  over 
.with  him  out  of  that  countrie,  divers  cunning  musi- 
cians into  Wales,  who  derived  in  a  manner  all  the  in- 
strumental music  that  is  now  th^re  used,  as  appeareth 
-as  well  by  th^bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by 
*the  names  of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them 
.to  this  day."  (191 .)  Pennant  is  indignant  at  the  charge 
of  imitation,  and  strives  to  show,  that  even  if  the  crwth 
was  borrowed,  it  came  through  the  Ronums  from  the 
Greeks.  (Tour  in  Wale»,  ii.  88.) 

The  lowest  order  adled  Datceinaid,  accompanied 
the  music  of  others  by  their  voices.  However  infe- 
rior to  the  two  former  ranks,  their  science  was  not 
inconsiderable.  They  tuned  and  understood  the  harp$ 
they  were  conversant  with  the  twenty-four  measures 
of  instrumental  music,  and  the  twenty-four  modes  of 
metrical  composition.  Reading  and  writing  were 
accomplishments  necessary  for  them,  and  by  these 
they  were  obliged  to  correct  any  old  song  which  had 
suffered  from  careless  transcription.  The  crowning 
duties  required  from  them. were,  expertness  in  the 
mysteries  of  cheironamy ;  for  all  sorts  of  fowl  were 
entrusted  to  their  carving;  and  at  a  royal  wedding, 
their  post  was  to  wait  on  the  bride. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  a  class  of  men 
.so  highly  the  objects  of  royal  munificence  and  pro- 
tection, the  laws  of  Gryffydd  forbade  a  Bard  from  fol- 
lowing any  other  occupation.  They  enjoined  also 
most  strictly  "  of  what  honest  behaviour  and  conver- 
sation, they  ought  to  be  *y  no  make  bates,  no  vaga- 
bonds, no  ale  house  hunters,  no  drunkards,  no  brawl- 
ers, no  women  hunters,  no  thieves,  nor  conipanions  of 
such.  In  which  things  if  they  offend,  everie  man  by 
the  smd  statute  is  made  an  officer,  and  authorized  to 
arrest  and  punish  them,  yea  and. take  from  them  all 
that  they  have  about  them,  They  are  also  in  the  same 
statute  forbidden  to  enter  into  anie  man*s  house,  or  to 
make  anie  song  of  anie  man  without  special  licence  of 
the  partie  himselfe."     (Powel,  Id.) 

.There  was  besides  these  three  gradations,  a  supple- 
mentary performer,  scarcely  to  be  honoured  with  the 
-title  of  Bard,  the  Datcemiad  pen  pattwn,  (the  singer  to 


the  dub.)  If  the  goeiti  at  a  feast  permitted  his  Intro-     bari 
duction,  he  first  acted  as  a  menial  servant  to  any  ge-  \««->^ 
nuineBard  who  was  present,  and  then  having  obtained 
leave  of  this  professor,  he. stood  in  the  nuddle  of  Ihe 
hall  and  sang,  beating  time  and  playing  a  symphony 
with  his  club. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  festivals  on  record  in  a.  d.  117 
the  Cambrian  history,  was  celebrated  by  Biiys^  prince.  ^*=^^  <^ 
of  South  Wales,  at  Christinas  in  the  year  II76.  In  the  ^3* 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Aberteifi,  in  honour  of  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  banquet  was  proclaimed,  all  the 
bards  of  the  principality  were  arranged  on  seats.  The 
summons,  like  those  issued  by  the  Sybarites,  had  been 
delivered  a  year  and  a  day  before  the  meetings  and  the 
numerous  strangers  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
splendour  of  the  preparations,  were  previously  enter- 
tained by  trials  of  strength  and  exercises  at  arms.  The 
contest  of  the  Bards  for  pre-eminence  .  was  long  and 
arduous ;  and  those  of  the  household  of  Rhys  himself 
were  highly  distinguished.  But  the  judge  of  the  court 
assigned  the  prize  to  the  Bards  of  North  Wales ;  and 
received  as  his  fee  from  the  victor  a  mighty  drinking 
horn,  a  golden  ring,  and  the  cushion  of  his  chair  of 
dignity. 

The  order  of  Bards  was  more  than  once  rendered  Prinets 
illustrious  by  the  admission-  of  princes. .  In  a  Welsh  enrolled 
Histwry  of  the  Lords  of  Glamorgan,  Robert,  duke  of  ®'^' 
Normandy  is  said  to  have  cheated  some  of  his  twenty- 
eight  years  of  dreary  captivity  in  Cardiff  castle,  by  the 
study  of  Welsh  poetry,*and  to  have  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  as  justified  his  regular  enrolment 
among  its  professors.  A  poem  composed  by  Owain 
Cyveiliog,  prince  of  Powys,  about  the  year  1167,  is 
still  extant.  It  does' not  appear  that  themes  of  softer 
passion  were  yet  known  to  the  Cambrian  muses  -,  but 
the  praises  of  wine  readily  succeed,  and  come  in  next 
degree  to  those  of  war.  The  hall  of  Owain,  which 
was  ever  supported  by  the  spoils  of  his  enemies,  and. 
the  gates  of  which  were  ever  open,  gloried  in  the 
azure  horn  Hirlas,  whose  gloss  was  like  the  wave  of 
the  sea.  The  princely  bard  instructs  his  cup-bearer, 
and  it  is  at  no  less  a  peril  than  that  of  his  h^,  to  fill 
thb  celebrated  horn  to  Tudur,  the  eagle  of  battle,  and 
Moreiddig  the  encourager  of  songs  ;  and  the  illustrious 
owner  of  the  cup  which  furnished  mead  for  heroes, 
did  not  disdain  himself  to  record  its  bounties.  To  the 
list  of  royal  bards  may  be  added  Oweu  of  Venedotia, 
and  Llewellyn  the  last  king  of  Wales. 

The  period  between  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan  and  Ue- 
wellyn,  is  esteemed  the  Augustan  ag|e  of  Welsh  poetry; 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  Lluyhd*s  Archaologia,  an 
almost  interminable  catalogue  of  writers  who  flou-  ^dwwrd 
rished  during  this  interval.    The  misfortunes  of  Lle- 
wellyn for  a  while  silenced  the  harp :  nevertheless  we 
believe  this  silence  to  have  resulted  more  from  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror,  than  ^m  any  absolute  in- 
fliction of  punishment.    However  little  we  may  be  Doabts 
inclined  to  admit,  on  general  principles,  the  subtleties  tbe  tm^ 
of  "  Historic  doubts,'    yet  we  cannot  discover  any  ^*  ^^^ 
satisfactory  evidence  upon  which  to  found  the  unjustly  ^  ^f^ 
accredited  tale  of  the  massacre  of  the  Webh  Bards  by  Banis. 
Edward  I.    The  story  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
a  vague  tradition.    A  passage  in  Sir  John  Wynne*s  - 
History  of  the  House  of  Gwydyr,  stands  singly  as  a 
written  testimony :  and  this,  although  it  is  of  compa- 
ratively modem  date,  (Sir  John  Wynne  was  born  in 
1553,)  and  the  author  of  it  cites  no  elder  authority. 
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BAM),  bag  been  trtinBciribed,  by  every  subflequent  writer,  fla  if 
wry-^it  was  a  complete  and  substaatial  proof  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  iDTudiDg  monarch.  The  noble  lyric  of  our 
English  Pindar  has  contributed  to  establish  the  charge  -, 
and  posterity  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  Bard  of  Gray 
as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a  fact,  for  which  au- 
thentic history  presents  no  voucher  whatsoever. 

Sir  John  Wynne  after  quoting  a  poem  of  the  date 
1440,  thus  proceeds  :  *'  This  is  the  most  ancient  song 
I  can  find,  which  is  addressed  to  any  of  my  ancestors 
since  the  raigne  of  Edward  I.  who  caused  our  Burds 
all  to  be  hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers  up  of  the 
people  to  sedition  :  whose  example  being  followed  by 
the  governors  of  Wales  until  Henry  IV.  his  time,  was 
the  utter  destruction  of  that  sort  of  men.  Sithence  this 
kind  of  people  were  at  some  further  libertie  to  sing, 
and  to  keep  pedegrees,  as  in  ancient  times  they  were 
wont :  since  which  we  have  some  light  of  antiquitie  by 
their  songes  and  writinges.  From  the  raigne  of 
Edward  I.  to  Henry  IV.  there  is  therefore  no  certaintie 
or  very  little  of  things  done,  other  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prince's  records,  which  now  by  tossinge 
the  same  from  the  Exchequer  at  Carnarvon  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  the  offices  in  the  Exchequer  at  London, 
as  also  by  ill  keeping  and  ordering  of  late  dayes,  are 
become  a  chaos  and  confusion  with  a  total  n^lect  of 
(such)  method  and  order  as  would  be  needful  for  him 
who  would  be  ascertained  of  the  truth  of  things  done 
Aylofdie  from  time  to  time."  The  destruction  of  Bardish  poems 
^f^!^  to  which  obscure  allusion  is  here  made,  is  said  to  have 
taken  fdace  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  to  which  fortress 
the  Welsh  nobles,  during  their  imprisonment  after 
Llewellyn's  fall,  were  permitted,  as  an  indulgence,  to 
remove  their  libraries.  The  circumstances  are  <  no 
where  expressly  stated  $  but  the  indignant  anathema 
of  a  Bard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Gutto'r  Glyn,  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  enemy  of  the  Muses,  who 
is  believed  to  have  committed  this  second  Alexandrian 
lavage. 

Llyfna  Cymru  an  Usfirndd 

Tr  Twr  Gwyn  aethant  ar  gadd; 

Yflceler  oedd  Yscolan 

Fwrw'r  twrr  lyfraw  i'r  tan. 

The  hooka  of  Cambria  and  their  remains 

Went  to  the  White  Tower  where  they  were  burned : 

Carscd  was  Yscolan's  act 

In  throwing  them  in  heaps  into  the  flames. 

It  IS  not  doubted  that  an  order  was  issued  by  Ed- 
ward I.  to  prohibit  the  circuits  and  meeting  of  the  Bards  j 
but  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  their  existing  poems 
through  his  means,  appears  to  be  no  less  8|K>cryphal 
than  that  of  their  massacre.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has 
ably  refuted  it  -,  and  it  is  indeed  disproved  by  the  al- 
most endless  collection  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has 
compiled  of  the  Bardic  poems  between  the  reigns  of 
Edward  1.  and  EUzabeth.  Mr.  Jones's  work  was  not 
completed  after  he  had  transcribed  between  fifty  and 
sixty  volumes  in  quarto. 
^  The  gleam  of  liberty,  which  for  a  short  time  shone 

^''^^on  again  over  Wales,  during  the  heroic  struggle  of  Owen 
Glendowr,  awakened  with  it  once  more  the  slumber- 
ing^ energy  of  the  Bards ;  and  the  ordinance  which 
Edward  passed  to  curb  those  spirits,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  found  no  less  dangerous  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion, than  Philip  found  the  orators  of  Athens,  was  vio- 
lated by  more  than  one  panegyrist  of  the  patriot  prince. 
The  names  of  Tolo  Goch  and  Dafydh  ap  Gwillim  are 


preserved  to  us  as  adorning  these  jtimes.  A  statute  of  BARD. 
Henry  IV.  renewed  the  severities  of  the  first  con- \«>*-v*'i^ 
tpieror,  and  spoke  most  contemptuously  of  its  objects :  Statute  of 
yet  Henry  has  escaped  the  obloquy,  which  has,  with^^'^T  l^v 
little  desert,  attached  on  this  point  to  the  memory  of 
the  prince  in  whose  steps  he  trod.  His  decree  runs 
thus :  ''  Item  pur  escfiuir  pUiseurs  diseases  et  mescheifs 
quont  adx>enuz  devautU  ces  heures  en  la  terre  de  Gales,  par 
phueurs  westours,  rymours,  ndnistralx  et  autres  wica^ 
bondes,  ordeynez  est  et  estahUz  que  nut  westour,  rymour, 
mmistrale  ne  vacabonde  soil  aucunement  sostenux  en  la 
terre  de  Gales,  pour  /aire  kynwrthas  ou  coiUage  sur  Ut 
commune  people  illo^es.  (4  Hen.  IV.  27.)  The  Kymor- 
thas  and  CoiUage  (Cymhoriha  and  Clera)  were  assem* 
blies  and  annual  progresses  authorized  by  the  Bardic 
institution  J  and  they  were  diligently  suppressed  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  policy  of  his 
successor  was  milder ;  and  during  his  sway,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  Bards  ceasing  from  the  hazardous  la- 
bour of  framing  national  chronicles,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  humbler  task  of  compiling  private  gene-  Genealogl« 
alogies.  Each  noble  family  maintained  a  resident  *^  ^•'^ 
poet,  whose  duties  were  to  ascertain  the  lineage  of  his 
patron,  and  to  blazon  his  descent  in  verse.  .Like  the 
elder  bards,  whom  David  Rhys  has  happily  styled  Pa^ 
rasematic,  their  business  was  to  understand  the  pedi- 
grees of  kings  and  princes,  and  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  works  of  Merlin  Morfrynius,  Merlin  Ambrosius, 
and  Taliesin :  or  as  a  yet  earlier  writer,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  puts  it,  "  They  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  their 
lords  from  Roderic  the  great  to  Belinus,  thence  to 
Sylvius,  Ascanius  and  ^neas,  and  in  the  end  lineally 
to  Adam  himself.'* 

The  productionsof  the  Bards  of  these  times  throw 
much  light  upon  disputed  points  of  antiquity,  and  they 
are  records  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  historian 
may  refer  with  security.  One  of  the  most  solemn 
duties  of  the  stipendiary  poet,  was  to  compose  an  ept- 
cedium  on  any  deceased  branch  of  the  fsunily  to  which 
he  was  attached.  The  elegy  was  recited  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  survivors,  and  it  was  valued  in  proportion 
to'the  richness  of  its  heraldic  lore,  and  its  memorials 
of  ancestral  descent. 

EUzabeth  once  again  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  EliMbeth^ 
occupation  of  the  Bards.  A  commission  dated  in  1567, 
the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  was  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mostyn  family,  and  may  be  so  stiU.  In  this 
she  addresses  herself  to  certain  leading  gentry  of  the 
principaUty,  stating,  that  vagrant  and  idle  persons, 
naming  themselves  minstrels,  rymers  and  Bards,  have 
grown  up  in  intolerable  multitude,  causing  shameless 
disorders,  disquieting  gentlemen  in  their  habitations, 
discouraging  and  hindering  of  their  Uving  and  prefer- 
ment expert  minstrels  and  musicians, ''  in  tonge  and 
cunynge.*'  The  queen  "  wishing  to  put  these  people  in 
order, '  appoints  the  aforenamed  gentlemen  her  com- 
missioners, and  understanding  that  the  hitherto  accus- 
tomed place  for  executing  this  commission  was  Cay- 
roes,  in  the  county  of  FUnt,  and  that  WiUiam  Mostyn 
and  his  ancestors  had  the  gift  and  bestowing  of  the 
silver  harp  appertaining  to  that  faculty,  and  that  a 
year's  warning,  at  least,  was  used  to  be  given  of  the 
assembly,  she  directs  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
aU  who  intend  to  maintain  their  Uving  by  name  or 
colour  of  minstrels,  rythmers  or  Bards,  within  the  five 
counties,  should  repair  to  Cayroes  on  the  Monday  after 
the  feast  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  1568,  there  to  show 
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BARD.  ^^'  learning.  The  judges  wen  instruded  to  ^  admit 
'  such  as  were  fcund  worthy  to  exercise  their  sciences  and 
fiicuUies  in  decent  order  i^^rtaining  to  die  degrees 
heretofore  in  use^  ^ving  streight  monitiott  to  the  rest 
to  return  to  some  honest  labwr^  upon  pain  of  being 
talcen  as  sturdy  and  idle  vagabonds." 

An  Eisteddfod  was  accoi^ingly  held  at  Cayroes  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  following,  and  degroes  were 
eonterred  on  no  less  than  fifiy-five  aspirants.  The 
great  prize,  the  silver  harp,  was  adjudged  to  Simon  ap 
Williams  ap  Sion ;  and  it  was  a  memorable  triumph 
&>r  the  winner^  for  it  was  attained  at  the  last  congress 
of  the  Bards  held  umler  a  royal  commission. 
Music  and  '^^^  music  and  measures  of  the  Bards  are  subjects 
prosody  of  of  no  little  intricacy,  and  a  treatise  on  them  by  David 
tlic  Bards.  Rhys,  ( Comtituta  seu  Edicia  aniiqmitui  in  usun  Bardortm 
prascriptaj  at  the  end  of  his  CeunbrabrUanniex  Cyud- 
rocave  lingua  InstUulioneg,)  does  not  much  assist  in 
nnravelliiig  the  labyrinth.  Their  prosody  depended 
much  upon  alliteration.  Rhys^  who  flourished  as  a 
physician  and  grammarian  about  1593,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  graduated  also  at  Sienna, 
speaks  of  the  great  compass  and  variety  of  the  poetry 
of  Wales.  He  compares  it  to  that  c^  Italy,  and  he 
inserts  a  whole  Italian  poem  marked  in  the  manner  of 
Welsh.  An  ode  in  Metastask),  commencing  S^pm  U 
Saniiisimo,  is  written  in  a  very  fstvowite  Welsh  naea* 
sure,  in  which  the  end  of  the  first  line  rhimes  to  the 
middle  of  the  second,  the  end  of  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  But  for  the  ''  alliter* 
ative  and  catenary*'  prosody  to  which  no  little  mys-> 
ticism  belonged  ;  for  the  Eigkffu,  Cowkhs  and  Owdeb, 
the  first  consisting  of  interchanged  couplets  of  sixteen 
and  fifteen  feet  each,  called  PtUadiries  and  Ftmeh,  the 
second  of  equal  tetrameters^  and  the  third  of  variety 
both  in  rhime  andqnaatity^  we  must  refer  our  readers 
at  once  to  the  fountun  h^d  in  Rhys  :  not  with  muck 
hope  that  they  will  leave  the  learned  leech  mneh  bet* 
ter  informed  than  they  approached  him,  but  wiHi  a 
confidence  that  they  will  have  read  the  pr^bundest 
work  which  has  appeared  on  the  science. 

The  Bardic  instruments  besides  the  harp,  were  the 
pipe  and  crwth.  The  latter,  as  we  have  befere  men- 
tioned, is  of  disputed  origin.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  the  violin.  The  Crowdero  of  Hudibras  is 
well  known  -,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  a  fiddler 
still  retains  the  antiquated  name  of  cr&wder,  Mr.  Jones 
in  his  DksertaH&n  on  the  Musical  InHruments  of  the 
Welsh,  has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  crwih ; 
and  Mr.  Daines  Barrii^on  in  transmitting  a  paper 
npon  it  to  the  Antiquarian  society  in  the  year  1770, 
affirms  that  its  use  was  then  almost  whoHy  lost,  since 
at  that  time  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  princi- 
pality who  could  play  upon  it.  Their  music  in  general, 
as  Sdden  would  persuade  us  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Fourth  Song  of  the  Polyolhion  **  especially  affected 
the  mind  composing  Dorkjue.**  Nevertheless,  if  the 
account  of  it  which  he  cites  firom  an  old  writer  be  ad- 
mitted, the  concerts  of  the  Dorians  could  not  very 
'#idely  differ  from  those  which  we  proverbially  attri- 
bute to  the  Dutch.  **  Non  uniformiter,  ut  alibi,  sed 
multipUciter,  muHisquemodis  et  moduUscanHlenas  emittunt 
adeo  ut  twrbd  canentium  quot  videos  capita  tot  audias  car^ 
mna,  dkcriminaque  vocum  wnia,  in  utiam  deinque,  sub  B. 
molUs  (qu  ?)  dulcedine  blandd,  eontonantiam  et  orga- 
rncam  convenientia  mekxUam'*     {Muscian  Heracleot,  in 


In  the  poetical  faculty  there ^eie  four  degrees;   BARD, 
five  in  the  mnsieal.      y  D^ecybl  yspas  (the  lowest  '^ — v- 
^laciple)  or  probotiMier  for  poetry  was  obliged  to  Degim 
oompose  five  species  of  Fjnglyne,  beibie  a  chief  of  the  po«try« 
fiiculty,  who  was  to  declare  upon  his  conscience,  that  ^^^^ 
be  was  endowed  with  a  true  poetical  genius.    The 
probatk»ner   then    commenced    Dyscybl   Dyseyblaidd 
(a  disciple  to  be  disciplined)   the  lowest  degree  of 
graduation.    He  was  bound  to  con^mse  in  twelve 
different  metres*  and  if  he  could  not  proceed  at  the 
next  Eisteddfodd  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  which 
he  had  already  attained.      The  third  was  JOh^cybl 
Pencehddmdd    (disciple    for  the   Pencerdd,    a    chief 
fecultjr)  a  knowledge  of  "the  propriety  of  expres- 
sions, '  and  of  twenty-one  metres  were  required  from 
him,  on  the  same  penalty.     If  competent,  in  three 
years  more»  he  might  attain  the  smmnitof  the  Welah 
Parnassus,  by  becoming  Pencerdd  (chief  of  the  fecolty) 

The  Peneerdd  or  Penbardd  (or  chief  of  the  feculty) 
was  required  to  be  accomplished  in  every  brandi  of 
his  art.  He  was  decorated  with  the  badge  of  the 
silver  harp,  or  that  of  the  golden  or  silver  <^ain,  which 
heivore  on  his  shoulder,  and  being  solenmly  installed 
upon  a  throne  of  state,  he  was  invested  with  his 
degree.  The  Penb»dds  were  each  allowed  to  faAy 
one  pupil  at  a  time;  and  these  puptls  were  Ibrbidden 
to  follow  the  practice  of  der  f  dom  (dungfaiU  bat^) 
or  any  other  species  of  vagabond  ■austcians. 

The  cooutton  fee  of  a  Dyscybl  di^scffbkudd  for  his 
oon^itkm  was  St.  4d.i  a  Dyscpbl  pemcarddaiiid, 
and  a  Pmbsnrdd  received  dt.  9d.  and  the  last  might 
claim  in  addition  the  garment  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

The  degxtB  in  music,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  lowest,  were  the  same.  These  were,  1.  Dysqfbl 
yepas  hebh  rddd  (the  lowest  disciple  without  a  degree), 
and  Dyaeifhl  yspas  graddauA  (the  lowest  gradated 
disciple).  Ssimlar  trials  and  ppoo6  of  attunnaent 
were  required  as  among  the  Bards  of  song,  and  the 
Pencerd  (chief  in  this  society)  ly^e  the  Penbardd,  was 
thought  to  degrade  himself  by  frequenting  any  but 
the  houses  of  the  gentry. 

Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  before  Attempt 
mentioned,  no  Eisteddfodd  has  been  held  by  royal  reviral  u 
commission.  Individuals,  however,  firom  time  to  Bardism 
time  have  attempted  the  revival  of  Bardism,  and  ^^'^^ 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  Welsh  literature.  In  1818,  many 
of  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  prindpaU  ty 
instituted  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  British  literature,  poetical,  historical,  anti- 
quarian, sacred  and  mOral,  and  fer  the  encouragement 
of  the  national  muse.  The  objects  of  the  CambrioH 
society  are  to  catalogue  all  existing  Welsh  manu- 
scripts ',  fer  which  purpose  an  agent  is  employed  to 
visit  difiereat  libnnries,  to  make  such  transcripts  as 
appear  necessary  from  the  manuscripts ;  and  to  col- 
lect printed  Welsh  books.  Annual  meetings  were 
likewise  established  for  recitation  of  prize  verses  and 
essays,  and  performances  on  the  harp.  We  believe 
that  other  societies  have  branched  from  this  original 
body ;  and  that  the  Bardic  chain  and  silver  harp  have 
not  been  awarded  without  an  arduous  contest.  For 
the  first  there  were  no  less  than  ten  competitors  in  the 
congress  held  at  Wrexham,  in  1890 ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  this  national  attempt,  a  society 
was  formed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
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KKD.  ling,  and  named  the  The  Cymmoridion  or  Metropolitan 
Cambrian  InstUuiion.  Much  ancient  British  lore  is 
supposed' to  exist  in  hitherto  unperused,  and  almost 
unknown,  manuscripts ;  and  it  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since,  that  Mr.  Evans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract 
public  attention  to  many  valuable  collections  which 
he  specified.  Those  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  of 
the  Wynstay  family,  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  of  the 
Mostyn  family,  of  John  Davies,  Esa.  of  Llannerch,  of 
Miss  Wynne  of  Bod  Yscallen,  and  or  William  Vaugh an, 
Esq.  at  Corfy  Gedol,  appeared  to  him  the  most  impor- 
tant. But  sixty  years  are  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
condition  of  manuscripts  which  have  alt>eady  endured 
the  weaTj  perhaps,  of  twelve  centuries ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  slow  but  certain 
havoc  of  time  has  deprived  the  Cymmori^on  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  materials. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  pri- 
mary origin  of  Bard  ism,  from  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  this  controverted  subject  within  the  limits 
wMch  we  feel  permitted  to  assign  to  it ;  and  for'  the 
same  reasons  from  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
omit  any  consideration  of  the  hypothesis  for  which 
Warton  has  pleaded  with  so  much  elegance  and  inge- 
nuity, the  introduction  of  Bardism  from  the  east,  we 
shall  also  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  disputed  ground  of 
Ossian  aad  the  elder  Scottish  poetry.  On  other  occa- 
sions, we  may  perhaps  find  an  opportunity  of  recording 
the  causes  of  our  scepticism,  but  in  this  place  We 
should  consider  it  impertinent  to  introduce  them. 

The  Bardic  institution  of  the  Irish,  under  different 
names,  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of  the  Welsh.  The 
OllamhavM  Re-dan  or  RMhe  (poets)  clothed  religious 
dogmas  i  n  verse,  raised  the  war  song,  and  celebrated 
the  feats  of  heroes.  The  Breitheam  hain  delivered  the 
laws  in  a  chaunt,'  probably  resembling  the  Roman 
carmen  {lex  erat  horrtndi  cjjufuoa).  The  Seanachaidhe 
were  genealogists;  and  besides  these,  there  was  an 
ioferior  minstrel  order  of  many  subdiviaions,  voder  th^ 
general  tkle  Oirfid^h.  The  degrees  among  the  bards 
were  seven^  1.  Ihcklncan,  who  were  to  repeat  thirty 
tales  at  public  festivals,  if  required.  9.  Mac-Fuiamidhi 
from  whom  forty  might  be  demanded.  S.  Dan,  who 
were  to  have  fifty  in  store.  4.  Canaith,  5.  Oi. 
C.  Jmtittiks  from  each  of  whom  an  increased  proper* 
tion  was  expected.  And  7ih  and  last  OUtmh,  who  were 
bound  to  remember  not  less  than  seven  times  fifty. 

Puttiitg  ashle  the  extreme  antiquity  to  which  the 
Irish  affect  to  extend  the  Milesian  history  of  their 
Bards  under  011am  Fodla,  we  may  content  ourselves 
by  beginning  with  the  academies  which  Cormac 
p'Conn  founded  at  Tara.  To  his  reign  is  assigned  the 
birth  of  Oisin  or  Ossian,  a  name  which  warns  us  to 
escape  into  times  of  less  obscurity.  The  licence  of  the 
Irish  Bards  had  attained  so  great  a  height  in  the  sixth 
century,  that  king  Hugh  convened  an  assembly  to 
deliberate  upon  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
The  intercession  of  St.  Columba  preserved  the  order  j 
hot  it  was  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  cur- 
tailed in  privileges.  In  the  eleventh  century  arose 
Brien  Boiromh,  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the 
Muses  who  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Ireland.  A  harp 
«id  to  have  behmged  to  l^is  moniirch,  is  now  in  the 
rnuseom  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  is  particularly 
described  by  cakmel  Vallancey,  in  the  thirteenth  num- 
ber of  Collectanea  de  Rebw  Hibemicis,  From  his  time 
to  the  invasion  of  the  English  the  Bards  appear  to 
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have  been  in  their  aenith,  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth    PAM>,  ^ 
in  Ireland,  as  in  Wales,  may  be  named  as  the  com-  ^^**V^^ 
hieneement  of  their  decline.    An  act  of  this  princess  EliuI«Uw 
stigmatized  the  Hibernian  Bards  as  idle  men  of  lewd 
demeanour.    "  Rymera  who  do  by  their  <£ttie8    wid 
rhymes  made  to  dyvers  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the 
commendacion  and  hieghe  praise  of  extorsion,  rebel* 
lyon,  rape,  raven  and  outhere  injustice,  encoarag* 
these  lords  and  gentlemen  rather  to  follow  their  vicei 
than  to  leve  them ;"  for  ofiences  like  these  a  fine  was 
imposed  at  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

Spenser,  writing  about  the  same  time,  does  not  Spenser's 
represent  them  in  better  colours :  "These  Irish  Bards  Mcount  of 
are  for  the  most  part  so  for  from  instructing  young  S^ij[" 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do 
dcser%'e  to  be  sharply  disciplined  -,  for  they  seldom  use 
to  choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men 
for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whomsoever 
they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and 
lawless  in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  despefate 
in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebelUous  disposition ; 
.him  they  set  up  andglorifie  in  their  rithmes,  him  they 
praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men  make  m 
example  to  foUow.'*  (J&toncal  Fmd  of  the  Siaie  vf 
Ireland,  fol.  !2<ZS.)  Sjpenser  could  have  no  reason  but 
the  love  of  truth  to  induce  him  to  speak  thus.  While 
the  art  was  practised  reputably  he  must  have  had 
a  fellow  feeling  for  its  professors  ^  and  indeed  of  its 
elder  followers,  and  of  the  art  itself,  he  gives  in  the 
same  book  such  a  representation  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  poet  and  a  scholar.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  in 
his  view  the  passage  which  we  have  already  cited  from 
Diodoms  Sicttlns* 

Of  the  value  of  the  Irish  Bards  as  chroniclers  on  some  Their  occs- 
points,  a  singular  instance  is  related  by  bishop  Gibson,  sional  value 
as  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ■?  ^'"^" 
The  Bishop  ofDerry  was  atdhmerin  a  certain  house  near  *""*"• 
Ballyshantnon,  when  a  harper  sang  an  old  Irish  song 
to  the  harp,  the  substance  of  it  was,  that  in  a  particular 
spot  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  lay  buried,  that  on  his 
breast  and  back  were  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  on  his 
fingers  rings  of  gold  lar^  enough  for  a  man  to  creep 
through  ',  on  an  examination   of  th«  spot  two  thin 
plates  of  gold,  of  great  antiquity,  were  really  found, 
which  are  engraved  in  Bishop  Gibson's  translation  of 
Camden's  Britannia.    The  grave  of  king  Arthur,  in 
Glastonbury  abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  discoverd  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  the  song  of  a  Welsh  Bard,  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  II.    We  scarcely  need  quote  any 

Saver  authority  for  this  fact  to  those  who  recollect 
nd  who  that  has  read  it  has  forgotten)  Warton's 
"  Ode  on  the  Grave  of  King  Arthur**  Wliat  would  not 
the  Spartans  have  given  for  such  a  bard,  ^ho  cooM 
have  pointed  out  the  tomb  of  Orestes,  with  less  ambi- 
guity than  the  Pythoness  used  in  her  reply  to  their 
inquiry  ? 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  Irish  Bardism  are 
by  no  means  extensive.  In  the  above  notice  we  hove 
principally  relied  upon  Walker's  IFistorical  Memoir  of 
the  Irish  Bards.  Warners  History  nf  Ireland ;  Bcauford's 
Origin  and  Learning  of  the  Irish  Druids ;  and  Valhmcey's 
Irish  Grammar,  may  also  be  consulted. 

For  the  Welsh  history  we  have  referred,  besides  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  our  notice,  to  Evan's 
de  Bardis;  Sir  R.  C.  Uoare'^s  GiraMus  Cambrensis; 
Warrington's  History  of  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Wales  i  and  Warton  s  History  of  English  Poetry, 
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Baad^      1    Ft.  harder;  Dntch,  barderen ;  phtUerare, 

Barded.  jphaleris  ornate.  Kilian. 

A  word  of  constant  occurrence  in  our  old  chro- 
nicles, and  of  which  Mr«  Steevens  thinks  that  harh, 
barbed  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption.  Cotgrave 
interprets  bard^,  barbed;  barder,  to  barb,  or  trap 
horses^  &c.  The  Glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says, 
bardis,  beards,  manes  of  horses,  or  rather  their  trap- 
pings ;  thus  making  barb  and  bard  equivalent,  and  of 
similar  origin.  See  Beard.  In  Chaucer  (see  Bar)  we 
find  *' harness  barred  and  plated,"  (see  Barm,  the 
bosom)  "  A  seint  barred  all  of  silk.*'  Upon  this  past 
tense,  barred,  bard,  the  verb,  to  bard,  may'have  been 
formed ;  a  bard  or  barded  horse  or  harness  then  will 
be  a  horse  or  harness  armed,  guarded,  secureo.  In 
Holland* s  Ammianus,  Limbis  fer^eis  cincti,  is  rendered, 
f '  bard  about  with  guards  of  Steele.**  Barred  all  of 
«ilk,  may  be  merely  striped  or  crossed  in  form  of 
bars. 

And  on  both  sides  inarched  a  doable  ranlce  of  armed  men,  with 
targets  and  crested  belmets»  sending  raies  and  beames  from  tbem 
of  brandishing  ligbt»  wearing  apon  them  fine  habergeons ;  and  tlie 
men  of  armes  here  and  there  entermingled  on  bard  horses,  whom 
the  Persians  use  to  call  Clibanarij,  harnessed  all  over  with  good 
corselets,  and  bard  about  with  guards  of  Steele. 

Holland,    Ammianus,  foL  63. 

The  kyngcs  spare  horse,  trapped  barde  wise,  with  hameis  brou- 
dered  with  bnllion  golde,  curiously  wroughte  by  golde  smithes. 
Hall.    KiMgrHenryrill.  tol.3. 

When  immediatly  cm  the  other  parte  came  in  the  fore  named 
eighte  knightes  ready  armed,  their  basses  and  bttrdes  of  theif 
horse,  grene  sattyn  enpbrondered  inth  freshe  deuises,  of  bramble 
branches,  of  fine  golde  curiously  wroughte,  pondered  ouer  kD. 

Id.  fol.  6. 

So  many  eries  and  rycuntes,  that  it  were  long  to  reherse  ;  it 
was  a  great  beauty  to  bebolde  the  baners  and  standerdes  wauyng 
in  the  wynde,  and  horses  barded,  and  knightes  and  squyers  richly 
armed»  Froissart.    CkrwycU,  cap.  41, 

Rich  saddles  for  the  light-horse  and  the  bard. 
For  to  be  brav'st  there's  not  a  man  bu^plies; 

Plumes,  bandrolls,  and  caparisons  prepared ; 
Whether  of  two,  and  men  at  arms  devise. 

Drayton.    Battle  of  Agincourt. 

I  saw  the  musters  of  the  new  band-men  of  arm's,  &c.  some  with 
feathers,  staves,  and  pensils  of  their  colours ;  some  with  sleeves 
and  half  coats ;  some  with  barde  and  staves,  &c. 

Burnet.    History  of  Reformation,  ii,  60. 

There  were  fifteen  hundred  men  of  armes  very  well  monnted, 
and  most  of  them  barded  and  richly  trapiicd  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  warres,  and  well  accompanied  with  horsemen  of  their 
retinue.  Stow.  Aniv  1474.  ed.  4. 

BARDIGLIONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  adopted 
by  Comte  de  Boumon  for  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 

BARDSEYE  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire,  in  Nortb  Wales,  three  leagues  west 
of  Aberdarpn.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  main  land, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  Rerce  and  rapid  cur- 
rent, running  between  the  island  and  a  huge  pro- 
montory, called  Braich  y  PwU,  the  Canganum  of  the 
Romans.  The  danger  of  the  passage  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Ynis  Enlli,  by  which  Bardseye  was  known  to  the 
British.  Its  dimensions  are  two  miles  in  length  by 
one  in  breadth,  containing  an  area  of  370  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  a  mountamous  sheep-walk.  The 
south-east  is  the  only  accessible  side,  and  this  presents 
a  small  but  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  north  is 
fronted  by  a  range  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  are 
the  haunt  of  sea  fowl,  and  which  employ  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  fearful  pursuit  of  bird-nesting  for  the  eggs. 
The  population  in  1821  was  eighty-six. 


BARE 


I  In  earlier  times  this  island  was  known  by  the  name  axRU 
of  Insula  Sanctorum,  and  even  when  Mr.  Pennant  8EY£ 
visited  it  in  1773,  the  reverence  which  it  once  inspired  ISLANI 
was  not  wholly  extinct.  "The  mariners,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  tinctured  with  the  piety  of  the  plare,  for . 
they  had  not  rowed  far  before  they  made  a  full  stop, 
pulled  off  their  hats  and  offered  a  short  prayer."  It  has 
been  supposed  that  peculiar  sanctity  was  attributed  to 
it  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  CoMtti  or  Culdees,  the 
first  order  of  religious  recluses  which  established 
itself  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  Dubritius, 
archbishop  of  Caernarvon,  after  the  resignation  of  his 
see,  retired  hither  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  and  was  interred  here  (though  his  body  was 
afterwards  removed  toLlandaff)  in  612.  The  slaughter 
ofthe  monks  at  Bangor  (seeBANOoalscoED)  five  years 
before,  is  thought  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
increase  of  the  religious  population  of  Bardseye ;  for 
men  of  piet}'  from  all  parts  of  Wales  sought  refuge  in 
its  retirement  from  the  fury  of  the  Saxons.  No  less 
than  20,000  saints  (such  as  saints  were  in  those  days) 
are  said  to  be  buried  in  its  circuit. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  which  'was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  by  no  means  certain.  A 
legend  in  monkish  Latin,  now  extant,  informs  us,  that 
by  the  special  favour  of  heaven,  a  promise  was  made 
to  Laudatus  (Lleudad)  the  first  abbot,  that  as  long;  as 
his  monks  led  holy  lives,  the  juniors  shpuld  never  die 
before  the  seniors,  but  that  they  should  drop  in  suc- 
cession. Leland  {Collect,  iii.  369.)  has  preserved  a 
similar  story : 

Ad  Lline  in  North  Wallia 

Est  insula  permodicm, 

Qam  fiardesia  dicitor ; 

A  monachit  inoolitur  > 

Ubi  tarn  din  Tiritur, 

Quod  senior  pramoritor. 

Ibi  Mcrlinus  conditar 

Sylvestris,  at  aiseritor. 
We  need  not  caution  our  readers  not  to  confound 
Merlin  Sylvestris  with  Merlm  Ambrosius ;  the  latter^  as 
is  well  known,  died  in  Cornwall  4  "  in  which  county, 
his  false  woman,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  after  he  one  day 
had  shewed  her  a  great  wonder  wrought  by  enchant- 
ment under  a  rock,  she  by  her  subtile  craft  and  work- 
ing made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  stone  to  let  him  wit 
of  the  marvailes  there.  But  she  wrought  so  there  for 
him  that  he  came  never  out,  for  all  the  craft  that  he 
could  doe."     Morte  Arthur,  i.  60. 

In  tbe  mean  time  through  that  false  ladle's  traine 

He  was  surprised  and  buried  under  beane, 
Ne  ever  to  his  worke  returned  againe. 

Faerie  Queene,  iii.  3.  10. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  at  present  is  only  marked 
by  numerous  graves  lined  with  stone.  The  abbot's 
lodge  and  an  oratory  are  among  the  few  remains  con- 
nected with  the  consecrated  building;  and  in  the  last, 
on  Sundays,  one  of  the  peasant  inhabitants  performs 
the  religious  service  of  an  island  which  once  boasted 
20,000  saints. 


BARE,  9. 
Bars,  adj 

Ba^RE  FACED, 

Barefa^cedly, 

Barefa^cedness, 

Ba'refoot, 

Ba^rehead, 

Ba'rely, 

Ba^rbness. 


.Goth,  bavrhtjan  ;  Ger.  haren  g 
Dutch, :  ki^ren ;  A.  S.  abarian. 
To  strip  off;  to. denude ;  to  un- 
cover; to  make  manil^t;  to 
bring  to  light ;  to  expose ;  to 
strip  of  ornament;  concealment  i 
protection.  jBare  is  much  used 
in  composition. 
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}t  Ic|9e»  Awe  Ifm^e  fe  km,  ftX  me  mT^le  «che..8Up«  yu. 
Awej  2  vnele  by  come  yt  queue  bo  bar  vorto  be. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  338. 

Let  nyioe  four  yrene  ssares  ror  byr.sulue  al  afure^ 
Alt  fyue  Tor  ^e  byasop,  &  jyf  heo  yt  may  dure, 
Wanne  Mi  lygge^  in  fe  flor  to  Bteppe  rp  echon 
hhtr  oyer  hareuoU  Id.  p«336; 


For>  brotber  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  hare 
To  understand,  aJthougb  I  told  hem  thee. 

Chaucer.    The  FrertiTaU^  V. 


7063. 


Common  penance  is,  ^/^  preestes  enjoinen  men  in  certiun  cas : 
M  for  to  go  paraTentore  naked  on  pilgrimage,  or  bare-fooi. 

Id,    The  Pertones  Tale, 

la  tliys  booke  beside  y*  be  lenetli  ont  sOe  thinges  tber  said  and 
%K)ken  where  the  wordes  written  in,  coulde  doo  him  no  worship, 
tome  thyngea  reciteth  wyth  aduauotage  for  bys  part,  rdie(»- 
iag  the  tother  syde  nakedly  &  barely  and  some  parte  pared  of  to^ 
to  make  it  seeme  the  more  slf nder. 

Sir  Tkomat  More,  fol.  255.  c.  iL 

Of  the  Scottes  were  slayne  in  y<  felde,  as  affermyth  dyuers 
wryters,  ouer  y*  nombre  of  xxxii.M.,  and  of  Englysshemen  but 
barely  xxviii.  persones.  Fabyan^  Ann.  1298.  Ed.  1. 

Bat  a  yong  man  dothid  with  a  Ijmnen  cloth  on  Uie  bare  suede 
bim  and  thei  helden  faim.  And  he  left  the  lynoen  clothing  and 
fleygh  nakid  awey  from  hem.  Wiclif.  Mark,  chap.  xir. 

And  there  folowed  him  a  certaine  yong  man,  clothed  in  lynnen 
Tpon  the  bare,  and  the  yong  men  caught  him,  and  left  hys  linnS, 
&  fleed  from  the  naked.  Bible^  1551, 

For  aitting  so  with  bored  scalpe,. 

An  eagle  sored  hye. 
That  weening  his  white  head  was  chalke, 
A  shell-fishe  downe  let  flye. 

Spetuer,  SAepheard's  Calender,  July* 
For  it  was  constantly  reported,  and  for  certaine  knownc,  that 
»me  of  them  within  the  towne,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
famine,  threw  themselves  downe  headlong,  and  brake  their  necks ; 
otben  stood  unarmed  upon  the  walls,  offring  their  bare  and  naked 
bodies  as  a  butt  and  marke  to  the  shot  of  arrowes,  and  other 
^*rt».  Holland.    Livius,  fol.  487. 

Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  beare  the  ranen's  eye :  I  lodge  in  feare. 
Though  this  a  heaneplyangeU:  hell  is  heere. 

Shakepeare.     Cymbeline,  foL  376.  c,  ii. 

Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  m^  old  age  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  barcbon*d  death,  by  time  outworn. 

Td„  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
I  see  Moses  now  at  the  bush  hiding  his  face  at  so  mild  a  repre- 
lentstion;  hereafter  we  shalt  see  him  in  this  very  mount  betwixt 
bearen  and  earth ;  in  thunder,  lightning,  smoake,  earthquakes. 
«)»edcing  mcmth  to  mouth  with  God,  barefaced,  and  fearlesse- 
God  was  then  more  terrible,  but  Moses  lesse  strange.  ' 

Hall.  Cant.  Plagues  ofEgypU 
Bot  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare-faced  in  the  days  of  the 
law,  is  now  in  the  gospel  inter-woren  secretly  (but  yet  plain 
eaoogh  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  frdth  and  reason)  into  every 
^*^^  Tayhf^    Sermon  xxvi.  fol.  251. 

According  to  their  growth  and  years,  they  dkl  change  the 
exercises  of  their  bodies ;  they  did  shave  their  heads,  they  went 
'h^trt'lfgged,  they  were  constrained  to  play  caked  to«ther  the 
mort  part  of  their  tmie.  North.    Plutarch,  {6i.  A2. 

Sache  noble  courage  was  in  great  king  Alexander,  that  ui  hu 

TOres  agaynst  Danns,  he  was  sene  of  al  his  people  fightynire  in 

theprea»eofhisenemyes6flre-Atfffi/^rf.  6    /  5«  *^ 

Syr  T.  Elyoi.    The  Gouemaur,  p.  195.  2. 

Being  summer  he  Would  go  out  bare-necked  to  the  waste  to 

woik  m  his  ground  among  his  servants  and  other  workmen. 

Horth.  Plutarch,  to\.  299, 

Jt^I^c  ^  ^^"^^  ■?  *^''''y  ^  **  d«^n«  without  any 
«yade  of  proofe,  I  wiU  p«sse  it  ouer  by  putting  you  to  your  proofe. 

WhitgtfVs  Defense^  fol.  444. 
tOL.  ZYIII. 


-    For  never  resting  time  leads  summer  on  BARE.  I 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ;  _ 

Sap  check'd  with  trotst,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone,  BARGAIN. 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,.  and  bareness  every  where.  \.  ^         / 

Shakspeare,    Sonnet  v,^  ^ 

As  the  meanhig-of  dumb  persons  is  sometimes  compreh^ed* 
from  the  bare  motion  of  the  vocal  organs,  without  the  assistance 
of.  sound,  so  may  the. depth  of  some  menV  understandings  be  af 
plainly  discovered  from  their  behaviour.  Tatler,  No.  277. 

The  study  of  morality  I  have  above  mentioned  as  that  that 
becomes  a  gentleman ;  not  barely  as  a  man,  but  in  order  to  his 
business  as  a  gentleman. . 

Locke..     Tkoughts  concerning  Reading,  Sfc, 

lliough  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly, 
yet,  perhaps,  we  shall  hear  more,  did  not  fear  tie  people's  tongues. 

Id.   . 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller*   • 

When  in  the  bag  thy  hops  the  rustic  treads, 
Let  him  wear  heel-less  sandal ;  nor  presume 
Their  fragancy  bare-footed  to  defile. 

Smart.   The  Hop  Garden,  . 

If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide,   < 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 

Goldsmith.   Tke  Deserted  rUlage. 

BAREGE,  a  small  district  and  village  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  district  consistsof  a  narrow  and  rugged 
valley  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrennees^ 
lying  at  the  northern  base  of  that  stupendous  chain'.' 
The  village  of  Barege  or  Barreges,  frequently  called 
Barrege  les  Bains,  lies  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains ; 
it  contains  700  or  800  inhabitaht^,  and  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters.  There  are  different 
springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  73°  to  19QP  of 
Fahrenheit s  thermometer;  but  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  them  all  is  sulphurate  of  potash.  These 
waters,  which  issue  from  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  are  distributed  into  three  baths,  are 
described  as  fetid,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  turning 
silver  black.  Barege  is  situated  in  a  frightful  chasm 
among  the  mountains^  and  is  only  a  summer  residence, 
as  most  of  the  inhabitants  remove  to  a  more  secure 
place  during  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents 
and  avalanches,  which  often  prove  destructive  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  This  village  is  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Bagneres,  iu  lat.  42°  53'  N.  and  lonff.  abouk 
0^  S''  E.  • 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  seaport  town  of  France, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Lower  Normaiidy,  and 
now  included  in  the  department  of  La  Manche.  This 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast  j 
and  it  was  here  that  William  the  Conqueror  fitted  out 
thq  expedition  which  effected  the  conquest  of  England. 
In  1346,  Barfteur  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  same  campaign  in  which  the  battle  of 
Cressy  was  fought.  Since  this  period  the  port  has 
been  neglected,  and  it  is  now  so  much  choked  with 
sand  that  it  is  only  frequented  by  fishing  boats,  and 
other  small  vessels.  The  population  is  about  900.  The 
town  stands  twelve  miles  west  of  Cherbourg,  in  lat. 
49°  40^  N.  and  long.  1°  10'  W, 

BA^RGAIN,  t>.*\      bairgan,  Goth. 5  beorgan,  hirgan, 

Ba^'roain,  n.      {hyrgan,  A.  S.     See  To  Bar. 

Ba'roainino^     r    To  hairgain,  is  to  make  a  con- 

Ba'rgainer.    J  firmed,    strengthened 
2n 


agreement. 
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SAMAIN  After  two  persons  hnxt  agreed  ttpon  ft  stili^et  it  is 
/  usual  to  conclude  with  asking.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?    Is  it 
confirmed.  Took;  ii.  189. 

I  ^  the  no  wrong.    Did  I  not  httrgayne  with  the,  lo  that 

iiMm  dumldsttft  haus  a  dauiye  ftir  iky  dafei  kbMro?    Ilioa 

thy  Uh&ar€f  thou  haita  thy  ameofliMtat    t  taaoi 


flaflBage  MOM  to  4*e  with  the. 


UdmiL  MtuktWi  9af4 : 


And  right  to  there  hen  mtny  of  these 
Loneri,  that  fhongh  tfaei  loue  aMte, 
That  sIcsrBly  wolde  it  weye  a  ndte  4 
Yet  wolde  thei  have  a  pound  ageyn^ 
As  doth  mm  in  his  hurgayne. 

Con.  Am.  book  T.  ftiL  10S<  e*  t 


Ikat  certesi  in  lenrice,  for  whieh  m«n  y^ven  thiages  Apfaituel 
unto  hie  serrants,  it  must  be  understonde,  that  the  serrice  most  be 
honest,  or  elles  not,  and  also,  that  it  be  without  bttrgaining,  and 
that  the  pefton  be  able.  Chaucer.  The  Peftonet  7'ale, 

And  finally  to  begnila  a  mSs  aeighlkors  hi  iobtle  hwrgaining^  & 
to  mrap  aad  oompasse  hym  in  with  cautels  of  the  law,  was  then  as 
it  is  now  in  the  kyngdome  of  the  pope. 

tyndati  f^orkitf  fbl.  30. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  hii  qneaae. 
And  not  to  seeke  a  queene  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  pezants  hargaine  for  their  wines 
As  market  men  for  oxen,  sheepe,  or  hofW. 
•     Marriage  Is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  atturney-shlp.  '  • 

Shahtpedte,    Henry  VL  pakt  1.  fol.  118.  c.  L 

That  enery  hargaine  made  by  the  s«d  marchants  with  any 
tanner  of  persona,  of  what  places  fOeuer  they  he,  for  any  kind  of 

Ktrehadise  whatsoeuer,  shal  he  firme  Sc  MaUe,  so  that  nane  of 
th  the  marchants  shall  shrinke  or  giue  backe  from  the  hargaine 
after  that  the  earnest  peme  be  once  ginen  and  taken  betweane  tha 
^rindpal  hargaynert, 

H^htuyV    Vhyagetf^c.     Charter  tf  ISimard  I. 

Another  difficulty  with  me  is,  how  a  man  who  is  bargain' d  with 
for  a  chaldron  of  eoals  for  his  yot^>  shall  be  said  to  have  that 
ChaUnmgnlit?  IVf /^,  JVo.  f 3. 

Oft  as  the  priee-dMldirtg  hatkinef  faffi 
He  notes  it  in  his  bo«k,  thea  npa  hli  bdx, 
Swean  'tis  a  bargain,  raUa  at  hts  hard  fote 
n&at  he  has  let  it  pasa-4rat  ne^er  bids. 

Cowper.  The  Tosh,  book  ^ 

tt  is  adjusted,  however,  not  hy  any  accurate  measure,  but  by  the 
Uggling  and  bargainihg  OT  the  tearket  according  to  that  sort  of 
iKMigh  equality  wUch,  fiiongh  not  exact  Is  MiflicienI  for  carrying 
gQthchastnwfc  Smttk.    ffl^taiih  trf  NaH&m, 

Baxoain.  An  armed  fight  or  battle;  a  battle  in 
Vrbioh  both  parties  are  on  their  guard,  well  defended, 
J)rot60ted  and  secured,  in  the  following  application 
may  have  the  same  origin.  It  is  a  very  common  word 
in  the  old  Scotch  writers.  See  Jamieson  and  Glosa.  to 
G«  Douglas. 

This  is  the  strifo  and  eke  «ba  alfkaia 
And  the  batell  that  lasteth  ale 
This  hargaine  end  may  neuer  take 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  wil  make. 

ChoMper.    Romancto/the  Rote,  fol.  128.  %.  t, 

BuioaiN  ANn  SaiA.  This  is  a  mode  of  conve]^neb 
o^  real  property,  which  originates  in  the  Statute  of 
Utes  (^  Henry  VIII.  ch.  10.)  and  the  eluetdation  df 
which  will,  therefore,  call  for  the  consideraHloii  of  th^ 
effect  procKiced  on  common  law  conveyances  by  thai 
most  important  act. 

£y  the  rules  of  the  common  law>  bo  bmded  piw*- 
perty  could  pass  from  a  vendor  to  a  parchascr  without 
what  is  termed  "  Uvery  qf  aetiia,*'  that  is  to  Bay»  cor- 
poreal delivery  over  of  possession  of  the  hmd,  aik.act 
performed  in  the  presence  of  witnessea^  asd  thi^  of 
general  notoriety. 


II  was  aborft  the  end  of  tha  nfga  of  Edward  III.  BAROi 
that  the  ecdesiastieal  bodies,  being  precluded,  by  the  ^-^v" 
several  statutes  of  mortmain,  from  receiving  grants  of 
land,  introduced  the  custom  of  conveying  estates  to 
trustees  for  their  uie,  a  practice  copied  from  the  Jidei 
com$ni3ium  of  the  Roman  law.  'jThe  legal  estate  in 
property  so  settled  was  indeed  vested  in  the  trustees  5 
but  the  chancellors  of  that  period,  themselves  a  part  of 
the  clerical  body,  discovered  that,  on  principles  of 
equity,  the  trustees  were  compellable  to  permit  the 
party  for  whoie  ute  the  estate  was  held  (and  who  waa 
teclmically  called  cieiuy,  i.  e.  celui, — qui  use)  to  receive 
the  rents  and  profits.  Thia  system,  arising  out  of 
fraxid  and  greediness,  became  in  course  of  time,  sub* 
aervient  to  purposes  of  utility  and  security  of  pro- 
perty. During  the  wars  of  succession  betwixt  the 
rival  roses,  when  forfeitures  the  most  unlooked  for 
were  commonly  occurring,  it  was  an  usual  practice  to 
settle  estates  in  this  manner.  Still,  in  the  event  of 
trustees  being  fraudulently  disposed,  the  ceituy  qui 
use  had  no  remedy  but  through  the  intervention  of 
a  court  of  equity.  To  cure  this  evil,  the  &mous  act 
called  "  the  Statute  rf  Uses,'"  was  passed  in  the  year 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  thereby 
enacted,  that,  when  aov  person  was  seised  of  lands  to 
the  use  of  another,  the  legal  estate  in  those  lands 
should  vest  in  the  latter,  the  cestuy  qui  use.  This  is 
what  lawyers  call  **  executing  the  use"  or  "  transferring 
uses  into  possession" 

Now,  when  a  man  "bargains  and  seU»,**  that  is, 
contracts  to  sell  aifd  convey  property  to  another,  he  is 
held  in  equity  to  be  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser,  until 
the  conveyance  is  actually  effected.  Obviously,  then, 
the  effect  of  the  Siaiute  of  Vies  upon  a  bargain  and  sale, 
was  to  vest  thele^l  title  instant^r  in  the  bargainee,  aa 
he  is  termed,  i.  e.  m  the  proposed  purchaser;  and  thus 
might  real  property  be  passed,  without  the  publicity 
which  the  common  law  required,  and  ensured  by  the 
ceremony  of  litery  of  seisin.  Under  this  impression, 
the  legislature,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Statute 
of  Uses  was  enacted,  passed  an  act  (87  Henry  VIII. 
ch.  16.)  by  which  it  was  provided  that  such  bargain 
and  sale  should  not  pass  a  fi-eehotd,  unless  it  were 
enrolled  Within  six  months,  either  at  Westminster 
hall,  or  with  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  ia 
which  the  lands  lay.  This,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  against  the  mischief,  or  supposed 
mischief,  contemplated  by  the  act.  A  lease  for  a  tern 
of  years  is  not  a/fecMd>  aiwl,  therefore,  not  within 
the  scope  nf  the  act.  A  bargain  and  sale,  then,  of 
property  might  be  made  to  an  intended  purchaser  for 
a  year.  He  thus  became  cevfay  qm  wse,  and,  by  the 
Statute  iff  Vm  was  held  to  be  possessed  of  the  property 
for  that  term.  By  another  rule  of  law,  the  owner 
might,  as  it  is  called,  enlarge  the  estate  of  a  tenant  in 
possession,  or  release  to  him  the  whole  inheritance. 
Thus,  therefore,  by  a^ar^am  and  sale  for  a  year,  fol- 
lowed by  a  release,  the  inheritance  in  land  might  at 
once  be  conveyed,  without  Uoery  of  seisin,  or  any  other 
ceremony  whatever. 

This  is  now  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  real 
property,  bv  lease  and  release.  The  sufficiency  of  such 
a  lease,  or  bargain  amd  saie,  to  put  the  bargiinee  into 
legal  possession  by  vMue  of  the  statute,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  receive  a  rekase  of  the  inheritance,  was 
first  determined  in  a  case  before  the  Common  Pleas, 
\B^ker  V.  Kea^,  %  Mod,  249.)  in  the  twenty-ninth 
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GAIN  year  of  tlic  rcign  of  Chxrtee  II.    It  k  now  aetod  m  by 
-         miiny  n  legal  practitioner  who  never  dreams  of  its 
hrnviag  be»  questioned^  or  of  the  ground  whereon 

i^  rests  ^  .  ^  ,^    , 

barge;    -^      See  To  »ar»     Baxrgan,   Goth,  to 
B^'boeb^      ^strengthen. 
Ba'bckmaw.  J     A  haTg€  is  a  #«raii^  boat.  Tooke. 

80  mrkelle  was  >at  hwrge.  It  mys^kt  not  ligbUf  Mils, 
&  io  heiiyof  charge,  &  >c  wyndc  gan  foil«^^^  ^  ^^^ 

He  knew  wcl  alle  tbc  bavens,  as  tbay  wtfs. 
Fro  Gotland,  U>  tlie  Cape  da  finistere, 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  In  Spaine  : 
His  tovf  ydeped  was  tiie  Magdelalne. 

Chaucer.    Prologue ^  y,  A\2. 

But  drongii  lilr  to  the  water  krinke. 
Where  she  belielde  the  sea  at  large : 
She  sigh  00  ship,  she  sigh  no  barge. 

'  Gotver,    Conf,  Am,  book  w,  fol.  113. 

I  v^  vy  coanpaaiott  William  Shales  kaniog  di^Mlched  mot 
liasinesae  at  Balsara,  imbarked  ourselues  in  coi)i|iaDy  of  ssueatj 
baiks  all  Isdsn  with  saersbandisej  hauing  euery  barke  14  men  to 
4raw  them,  like  our  westeme  bargemen  on  the  Thames,  and  we 
•wei«  forty  fourc  dayes  comming  vp  aghast  tha  streame  4o  Bab>non. 
Haeklnyt.  Voyage,  ^c.  M.  Jokn  &dred. 

Many  wafarers  make  themselyes  p^lee,  by  patting  the  inhabitants 
in  mina  of  this  prirelege  \  who  again,  like  me  CampellianB  in  the 
norths  asid  the  London  bargert,  forslow  not  to  baigne  them. 

Carewi    Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Therefore  when  i^e  was  sent  unto  by  divers  letters,  both  from 
Aatonius  himself,  and  also  from  his  fncnds,  she  made  so  light  of 
it,  and  mocked  Antonias  so  much,  that  she  disdained  to  set  forward 
otherwise,  but  to  take  her  barge  in  the  rirer  fit  Gydnus ;  the  poop 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of  purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver, 
which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of  musick  of  -flutes,. 
howboys,  citherns,  viols,  and  such  otlicr  in8trument&  as  they  played 
upon  in  the  barge.  North,    Plutarch,  fol.  762. 

Em o.    I  win  tell  you, 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bunusht  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poope  was  beaten  goldj 
Purple  the  sailes ;  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  windes  were  loue-sicke 
With  them,  the  owers  were  siluer. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beate,  to  follow  faster ; 
As  aoioroQS  of  Aeir  strokes. 

Shak$peart.    Antony  and  Cleopatra^  fol.  347.  c.  L 

However  Rnlefflk,  in  his  barge,  accompanied  with  Sir  Arthur 
Coirges  and  captam  William  Morgan,  rowed  close  alopg  the  shore- 
side,  and  by  the  high  fort  towai^  the  town,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  most  proper  place  iot  making  a  deseenC. 

aiiy.    Life  of  Sir  filter  Ralegh. 

The  eanfentnlDS  sa strong,  though  the  ground  is  lerel,  that  the 
large  bargee  which  go  down  the  river  have  no  oeeasion  to  make 
use  of  their  oars;  while  those  which  ascend,  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
vance, even  with  the  assistance  of  oars  and  poles  1  and  this  vicis- 
situde of  labour  and  ease  is  exceedingly  amusing,  when  one  sails 
up  and  down  merely  for  pleasure. 

Melmoth.    Pliny.  Letter  riii.  book  viii. 

There  is  also  in  law  always  an  Implied  contract  with  a  common 
inn-keeper,  to  secure  his  guest'i  gooKls  in  hts  inn ;  with  a  common 
carrier,  or  baTgemaiter,io  be  answerable  for  the  goods  he  carries. 
Blachstone,     Commentaries,  iii.  165u 

BARI,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bor- 
dering on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  ft  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  peninsula  to  Naples,  and  is  encompassed 
on  the  land  side  by  the  provinces'  of  Terra  d*  Otranto, 
Basilicata,  and  Capitanata.  The  whole  extent  is  esti* 
mated  at  1760  square  miles,  |ind  its  population  at 
^dOvOOO  or  300,000.    Many  of  the  vallies  and  sloping 


sides  of  the  more  elevaied  tracts  are  eovered  with  a 
fertUe  soil,  and  abound  in  most  of  the  productions 
common  to  the  south  of  Italy*  Among  these,  grain, 
wine,  oil,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  cotton  and  saffron  are 
yielded  in  considerable  quantities,  and  furnish  ar- 
ticles of  export,  as  well  as  supplies  for  home  consump- 
tion«  Linen  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  manu-  ^ 
focture  attended  to  in  this  province  ;  but  the  quantity 
made  is  cluefly  designed  for  domestic  purposes. 

Baai,  tlie  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  and  a 
large  seaport,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  stands 
on  a  point  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  is  encircled  on 
that  side  by  a  narrow  road,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  as  their  only  ride  or  walk.  Bari  is  an  old  town* 
but  has  lately  been  oonsidcrably  improved  and 
ini:reased.  Most  parts  of  it  are  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  daijc  and  winding,  and 
are  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  want  of  sewers.  The 
port  is  formed  by  two  moleSj  which  give  it  the  advan« 
tage  of  security  against  exterior  winds ;  but  like  most 
of  those  on  the  same  coast,  its  depth  is  not  sufficient 
to  float  large  vessels.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
stated  at  1^,000,  and  it  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
Trieste,  and  the  ports  of  Dalmatia.  The  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  oil,  cotton  and  grain,  which  are  ex- 
changed for  Imen  and  other  articles  required  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  This  trade  imparts  an  appear- 
ance of  animation,  ease,  and  opulence  to  Bari,  which 
is  poasessed  by  few  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
Neiqxilitan  dominions.  The  most  noted  production  of 
this  city  is  a  liquor  or  rosolio,  known  by  the  name  of 
Agua  stomacMa  di  Bari,  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
herbs  and  spices,  which  are  supposed  to  impart  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  it ;  and  some  of  the  convents  are  cele- 
brated for  preparing  it  in  the  highest  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  this  city  is  the 
priory  of  8t.  Nicholas,  originally  erected  in  1087. 
In  it  a  council  was  held  in  1098,  at  which  Anselm 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  attended.  The  interior  of 
this  Qothic  edifice  is  impressive,  and  the  arcnes  which 
divide  the  aisles,  though  irregular  in  their  constniqtion, 
give  it  a  very  picturesque  effect.  The  great  object  of 
attention  among  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
priory,  is  the  tomb  of  Bona  Sforza,  dowager  Queen  of 
Poland,  and  only  daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon, 
from  whom  she  inherited  the  title  of  Duchess  of 
Bari.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from  this  ancient  church,  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
some  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  a  light  high 
tower.  The  castle  or  citadel  is  an  ancient  and  spa- 
cious edifice^  and  has  undergone  various  alterations 
and  repairs  by  the  different  sovereigns  who  have 
inhabited  it,  particularly  by  the  Queen  of  Poland 
above  referred  to.  There  is  also  a  Lyceum  at  Bari, 
supported  by  government,  which  admits  120  scholars 
from  four  provinces,  who  are  fed,  clothed,  and  in-> 
structed  for  a  certain  sum  per  month*  Latitude  41^ 
15'  N.  and  longitude  16°  62'  E. 

BARILLA,  the  commercial  name  for  carbonate  of 
^oda  or  natron. 


BARK,  V, 
Babk 
Ba 
Ba 

weather,  &c. 


To  Bab.   Bairgan,  Goth*  to  de« 

guajrd,  to  secure. 
bark  of  a  tree  is  its  defence ;  that 
which  the  tree  is  defended  from  the 
Tooke. 
To  bark  is  used  both  for  to  cover  as  with  bark,  and 
to  strip  off  the  bark. 

2n2 


LRK,  v.^  See  Tc 
iBK,  fi.  (fend,  to  I 
/rky,  r  The  be 
/rker.  J  by  whicl 
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BARK. 


And  M  in  winter  leaves  laea  birtft 

Ecfa  after  other  til  trees  be  bare 

So  that  there  nis  but  barke  &  braunch  ylaft 

Lithe  Troilufl,  biraft  of  ech  welfare 

Ibounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care 

Disposed  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide 

So  son  him  sate  thechauagingr  of  Crcseide. 

Chaucer.    7'roilus  and  Creteide,  foL  177.  C.  ilL 

In  a  walnote,  with  oute  ys  a  byter  barke 

And  after  ^t  biter  barke,  be  ^  shale  aweye 

Ys  a  cumel  of  comfort        Piera  Pioukman,  fol.  20d. 

And  also  that  suche  persones,  as  whyle  they  cleaue  faste  to  the 
butwarde  rynde  or  barke  of  the  lawe,  do  not  rnderstande  the  minde 
and  effectuall  pith  of  the  lawe,  he  may  conuert  and  bryng  ynto  the 
wysedome  of  the  iiist.  Vdali,    Luke,  ci^.  i. 

They  shall  make  my  yyneyard  waste,  they  shall  pill  of  the 
barckee  of  my  fygetrees,  strype  them  bare,  cast  them  awaye,  and 
make  the  braunches  whyte.  Bible,  1551.    Joe/,  c  i. 

He  hath  laid  my  rine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree :  he  hath 
made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away,  the  branches  thereof  are 
made  white.  Bibk.  Modem  VerH»»f  L  7. 

'    Clau.  Bnt  in  what  nature  ? 
ISA«      In  such  a  one,  as  you  consenting  to't,  y 

Would  barke  your  honor  from  that  trunke  you  beare^ 
And  leaue  you  naked. 
Clau.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Skakspeare,    Measure  fir  Measure,  fol.  71. 

As  touching  the  falling  and  cutting  downe  bf  trees,  to  senre 
either  in  temples  or  for  other  uses,  round  and  entire  as  they  grow, 
trithout  any  squaring,  as  also  for  to  bark  them  ;  the  only  time  and 
season  is,  when  lite  sap  runneth,  and  that  they  begin  to  bud  forth; 
otherwise  you  shall  never  be  able  to  get  of  their  barke  :  for  barke 
them  not,  they  will  rot  and  become  worrae-eaten  under  the  said 
barke,  and  the  timber  withall  waxe  doskish  and  blacke. 

Holland: 9  Plinie^  L4B7. 


Thy  pallat  thC  did  daine 


The  roughest  berry,  on  the  rudest  hedge  : 
'    Yea,  like  the  staggc,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barket  of  trees,  thonbrows'd. 

Skaktpeare.    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fioL  344. 

So  doth  the  woodbine,'  the  sweet  honisuckle, 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  iuv  so 
Enrings  tlie  barky  fingers  of  the  elme. 

Id,  Midsummer  Nigkt's  Dreame,  fol.  157. 

And  as  the  east  and  south  winde  strive  to  make  a  lofty  wood 
Bow  to  their  greatnesse;    barkie  elmes,  inld  ashes,  beeches 

bow'd 
Even  with  the  earth.        Chapman's  Home's  Iliad,  book  zri. 

The  trees  all  barkless  nakedlv  are  left. 
Like  people  stript  of  things  that  they  did  wear. 
By  the  enforcement  of  disastrous  theft, 
Standing  as  frighted  with  erected  hair, 

Drayton,    Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles, 

What  craftsman  art  thou,  said  the  king, 

I  praye  thee  tell  me  trowe. 
I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade ; 

Nowe  tell  me  what  art  thou  ? 
Edward  IV,  and  7'anner  of  Tamwortk,  in  Percy,  ii.  87. 


So  did  it  mine  ; 


And  a  most  instant  tetter  bak'd  [bark'tf]  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Shakspeare,    Hamlet,  fcl.  2&8.  c,  i 

The  cause  b,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  of  their 
iULp  and  juice;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  agunst  the  inju* 
lies  of  the  air.  Bacon,    Nat,  Hist,  Cent,  vi,  s.  583. 

Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  vene  repeat. 

Which  on  the  beeches  bark  I  lately  writ ; 

I  writ,  and  sung  betwixt ;  now  bring  the  swidn 

Whose  voice  you  boast,  and  let  him  try  the  strain. 

Dry  den,  VirgU,  Pastoral  T. 


In  die  kingdom  of  Monomolqia,  tiiey  have  a  method  of  dedding    BAB| 
Uwsuits  equally  whimsical  and  nnccitain.    The  witness  for  the 
pl&intiff  chews  the  bark  of  a  tree,  endued  with  au  emetic  quali^  ; 
%hich,  being  sufficiently  masticated,  is  then  iafosed  In  water,  whicb 
is  given  the  defendant  to' drink. 

Biaekstosu.    CmsmeniswieSfU.  ^S. 

Bark^  V.  'Y  See  to  Bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to  guard. 
Bark,  n.  >to  defend.  The  bark  of  a  dog  is 
Ba^rker.  J  that  by  which  we  are  defended  by  that 

animal.    Tooke. 
To  bark  is  to  fnake  a  noise  in  our  defence  j  also,  in 

anger,  in  quarrel. 

For  as  it  is  an  houndes  kinde. 
To  berke  vpon  a  man  behjmde. 

Gower.   Con/,  Am.  book  it  fol.  38.  c  L 

What  thing  hath  y«  whelpes  of  y*  Romish  antichrist  so  fiercely 
alwaies  barked  against,  as  at  the  translating  of  scripture  and  other 
bookes  cOceming  matters  of  religion  into  the  vulgare  tong  for  the 
vse  of  y«  people  I  Udall.    Preface  to  Mattktur* 

Wherunto  I  can  none  otherwise  answere,  bnt  that  he  who  will 
throw  a  stone  at  eneiie  dog  which  barketk,  had  neede  of  a  great 
•atchel  or  pocket. 

Gascoigne,  To  the  Rev,  Deuines. 

Thyne  berkeres  ben  al  blynde,  yat  biynge^  forth  fy  lambreiL 
Dii-pgntur  oves,  tid  dogge  dar  not  beerke. 

Piers  Ploukmum,  p.  160. 

Ran  cow  and  c^,.  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berking  of  the  dogges. 

Ckattcer,    Tke  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  ▼.  1 5893. 

But  loe,  while  thos  amid  the  desert  darke. 

We  passed  on  with  steps  and  pace  vnmeete, 
A  rumbling  fore  confus'd  with  howle  and  barke 

Of  dogs,  shooke  all  the  ground  vndei  our  fecte. 

ilAr./orAfa^.  fol.260. 

And  as  we  see  it  in  experience,  that  dogs  do  always  bark  at  those 
they  know  not ;  and  that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  accompany  one 
another  in  those  clamours :  so  is  it  with  the  inconsiderate  multi- 
tude. BaUgh,    History  of  tke  World,  Preface. 

I  perceive,  by  your  Grace's  letters,  I  have  been  noted  of  some 
for  my  barking  there ;  and  yet  to  bark,  lest  God  should  be  of- 
fended, I  cannot  deny,  but  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  my  profession,  fur 
God's  word  condemneth  the  dumb  dogs- that  will  not  bark  and 
giVe  warning  of  God's  displeasure. 

Bstmet's  Records,  v,  ii.  part  iL  p.  323. 

About  one  o'clock  after  midnight  they  diseem'd  a  light,  and 
liei^d  the  barking  of  dogs ;  soon  after  they  found  the  village,  and 
there  tliey  were  stored  with  provisions,  according  to  the  promises 
of  tiie  old  pUot  Oldy*s  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

What  horrid,  what  tremendous  sight     ^ 
Shakes  all  mv  fisbric  with  alFright  I 
With  Argus'  hundred  eyes  he  marks. 
With  triple  mouth  the  monster  barks. 

Lloyd*    2%e  Whim 

Nor  wants  there  note  of  Philomel, 
Nor  sound  of  distant  tinkling  beU : 
Nor  lowings  fsint  of  herds  remote. 
Nor. mastiff's  Aarjiirom  bosom'd  cot. 

Warton,     Ode  xL 


Bark,        *!      See   to    Bar.    Bairgan,     Goth. 
Ba'rkmen.  J  strengthen,  to  fortify. 
A  bark  is  a  stout  vessel.    Tooke. 


to 


At  tlus  cape  [Swetinoz]  lieth  a  great  stone,  to  the  which  the 
barkes  that  passed  thereby,  were  wont  to  maka  offrings  of  butter, 
meale  and  other  victuals,  tiiinking  that  vnlesse  they  did  so,  their 
barkes  or  vessels  should  there  perish,  as  it  hath  bene  oftentimea 
■eene.  Hackluyt,  Voyages,  S^c.  M,  Anth.  Jenkinson, 

Titus  theEnglysshemen  were  lordes  of  the  towne  thre  dayea,  and 
wanne  great  richesse,  the  which  they  sent  by  barkesse  and  barges 
to  seynt  Sauvoure,  by  the  ryuer  of  Austrehen,  a  two  leages  thcns, 
whcraa  all  their  nauy  lay,         Froissart.  Cronycle,  r.  i  c  124. 
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But  aU  so  800II  at  Uear'nliU  browt  doth  bend, 

She  vctti  her  banners,  and  puUs  in  her  beams, 
The  ebply  batk  the  raging  billows  send 
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Up  to  th'Olympic  waves,  and  Ar|!:us  seems 
Again  to  ride  upon  the  lower  streams. 

■         CkritV*  Triumph  on  Earth, 


lARLET- 

a 

W*^  '  G.Fieteher. 

'When  they  come  ncere  the  shore^  the  bmrhe-menlcwp  out  of  the 
iurkc  into  tho  sea  to  keepe  the  harhe  right  that  she  cast  not  thwart 
the  alioie.  Haehiuyt.  V^yagety  8fc.  M,  ttnar  Frederich. 

I  Let  wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend  $ 

The  iielm  let  politic  experience  guide : 
'  Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-Uv'd  bark  shall  ride 

.     Down  spreading  fate's  unnavigable  tide. 

Prior,    Ode  on  Erodmt,  iii.  14. 

But  with  us  rhyming  modems  here^ 
Critics  arc  not  the  only  fear  5 
'    The  poet's  bark  meets  sharper  shocks 
From  other  sands,  and  other  xocks. 

Lloyd.    The  Poet. 

We  wev«  but  three  days  yoyage  from  the  oonflnence  of  this  river 
into  the  Wolga,  when  we  perceived  at  a  distance  behind  us  an 
armed  b<trfue  conung  up  with  the  assistance  of  sails  and  oars  in 
order  to  attack  us.  Goidtmith,    Citizen  0/ the  World. 

BARKING,  a  market  town  in  Essex,  anciently 
Burgh' ing,  the  fortification  in  the  meadow.  Some 
consider^le  intrenchments^  containing  an  area  of  forty- 
eight  acresj  supposed  from  its  size  to  be  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town  rather  than  of  a  camp,  still  exist  on  a  farm 
called  Uphall,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  town. 
The  abbey  founded  in  676,  was  the  first  conven*  for 
women  established  in  England.  The  nuns  were 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Erken- 
wold^  bishop  of  London,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  must  have  been  a  place  of  strength, 
since  William  fixed  upon  it  as  his  abode  until  his  for- 
tress in  London  was  completed.  Scarcely,  any  vestiges 
DOW  remain  of  the  conventual  buildings.  London  is 
largely  supplied  from  the  potatoe  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  church  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  AU 
Souls  college,  Oxford.  Population  in  l&il,  2580. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  3«.  6d.  ^792  ^. 

BARLERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Didyiuxmia,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character. 
Calyx  quadripartite  3  the  two  shorter  stamina  very 
inferior  in  size.  Capsule  quadrangular,  bilocular,  bi- 
valve, elastic  without  claws.  Seeds  two. 

WUldenow  describes  thirteeh  species  3  most  of  them 
are  natives  of  India  and  Arabia.  The  B.  Pnoniiis  is 
figured  in  Rheed's  Hortus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name 
of  Coleita  Veetla:  the  B.  humfolia,  by  the  title  of  Cara- 
scltuUi.  Andrews's  Repository,  695.  Plukenett  Alma" 
gestum,  30.  tab.  133.  hg.  4. 

BARLETTA,  a  seaport  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  not  a 
large  town,  but  it  is  remarkably  well  built,  m  a  style  of 
architecture  more  simple  than  ornamental,  its  general 
effect  being  that  of  solidity  rather  than  of  grandeur. 
The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
hewn  stone.  The  lower  story  of  the  generality  of  them 
is  rusticated,  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but 
the  walls  of  the  town  are  suffered  to  decay,  and  to 
crumble  into  the  ditches.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  place  gives  an  idea  of  a  metropolis  reduced  to  a 
provincial  town.  The  population  is  about  18,000,  for 
the  most  part  in  easy  circumstances,  and  among  it  are 
fionoe  very  old  and  opulent  families.  The  ancient  name 
of  Bari  was  Bariolum,  but  it  only  rose  into  consequence 
alter  the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  one  of  whose  princes 
U  supposed  to  have  united  it  with  Andria  and  Canosa 


into  one  tributary  fief.    A  gateway  of  extraordinary  BARUET- 
magnificence,  both  in  materials  and  dimensions,  sepa-       TA. 
rates  the  town  from  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  gj^jy^i^^ 

mole  running  from  the  shore,  and  a  narrow  island  in  ^^  / 

an  oblique  position,  between  which  vessels  of  moderate  ^^^^ 
size  find  safe  anchorage.    A  well  constructed  citadel 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  commands 
the  port,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  castles  of 
the  Adriatic,  as  Barletta  itself  was  once  considered  one 
of  the  four  most  powerful  fortresses  in  Italy.  Barletta 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  trade  it  carries  on 
with  other  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  Ionian  isles.   It  also  derives  an  additional 
advantage  from  being  nearer  the  capital  than  any  other 
port  in  the  Adriatic,  and  from  communicating  with  it  by 
an  excellent  public  road.  It  is  considered  by  travellers 
to  be  a  superior  place  of  residence  to  most  other  towns 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture with  a  very  high  steeple,  and  is  that  in  which 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  the  first  Neapolitan  sovereign 
of  that  name,  was  crowned.     In  one  of  the  principal 
streets  near  the 'church  of  St.  Stephen,  stands  a  colos- 
sal brass  statue  of  indifferent  workmanship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  emperor  Heracleus,  who  sent  it  as  an 
offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mount  Gargarus ;  but  the 
Venetian  vessel  which  carried  it  was  wrecked  on  this 
coast,  and  the  statue  was  erected  in  its  present  position. 
The  trade  of  Barletta  is  greatly  increased  by  the  salt 
works  which  are  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town,  and  are  said  to  employ  about  1000  people.  This 
salt,  almonds,  and  liquorice,  are  among  its  chief  exports^ 
hesides  which  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
Barletta  is  reported  to  have  originated  from  an  inn  on 
the  road  to  Cannae,  to  the  viciYiity  of  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  that  town  in  the  sixth  century,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  resorted.  From  its  favourable  situation 
for  trade,  and  other  circumstances,  it  soon  became 
a  populous  place,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop-    The  new 
colony  was  efterwards  cherished  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick and  the  Arragonian  kings,  till  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  considered  one  of  the  four  bulwarks  of 
Italy ;  though  it  had  so  frequently  suffered  under  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  conflicts  which  agitated  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Bari 
and  oiie  hundred  miles  from  Naples.    Latitude  41^ 
15'  N.  and  longitude  16*  SO'  E. 

BARLEY.      Goth,   barizebtans   hlaibans  fimf:  five    ' 
barley  loaves.    A.  S.  bere;   but  the  meaning  is,  not 
apparent.    It  is  used  with  some  few  words  in  compo- 
sition, as  barlibreake,  baxleycake,  &c. 


Let  hem  with  bred  of  pared  whete  be  fed. 
And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

Chaucer.     The  WifofBaihe%,  Prologue,  V.  5727. 

Methought  I  sigh  a  barly  cake, 
Whiche  fro  the  hille  his  wey  hath  take. 
And  come  rollende  downe  at  ones. 

Gower.    Conf,  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  164.  c.  U. 

Andrue  the  brother  of  Symound  Petre  suth  to  him,  a  child  is 
here,  that  hath  fyve  barly  looues,  and  tweye  fishrhis :  but  what 
ben  these  among  so  manye  ?  WicUf.    Ion,  chap.  vL 

Then  sayd'mto  him  o;ie  of  his  dbciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's 
brother.  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  fine  barly  loanes«  and 
two  fishes  :  but  what  is  that  amOg  so  many.  Bibk,  1551 . 

When  Gideon  heard  good  newes,  (though  from  an  enemie,)  hee 
fell  doune  and  worshipped.  To  heare  himselfe  but  a  barly  cake, 
troubled  him  not,  when  he  heard  withal,  that  his  rolllog  doune 
the  hill  should  break  the  tents  of  Midian. 

Bishop  Hall,    Cont.  Gideon.  Prep,  and  VUtory* 
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PoK.    Nov,  lady,  yoa  are  free. 

Orat.  Make  me  huppy  lo  renew  my  snit. 

M«l.    And  mine.    SM^b  imriiWeak  f 

Iwaa  in  boil  last;  'tii  Uttla  lc»  to  ba 
Bowatimes, 

Shirlty.    The  Bird  m  a  Cage^  wX  r.  I 

Bnt>  wiien  titf  hway^vMxm  wm  ptat» 
Th^  foUowing  nigltfa  wart  aowi  o'ercatt  { 
She  kept  ber  owu»  could  plead  the  law. 
And  quarrel  tat  9,barley-stra%o, 

Prior,    The  Twrtkttki  Sparrow. 

I  bad  prepared,  you  must  know,  a  lettuce  a-piece,  thiee  snails* 
two  eggs,  and  a  barlfvcake,  with  some  snreet  wine  and  snow ;  tba 
anow  most  certainly  I  shall  charge  to  your  account,  as  a  rarity 
that  viU  not  keep.  Mskmotk,    PUny,  bookl.  letter  zt. 

Barlky  Bird,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  in 
Sussex  to  the  Fringitla  Spinus,  or  seskin^  on  account 
of  its  visiting  them  in  barley  time.     See  Fringilla. 

BARM.  Goth,  barm ;  A.  S.  barm,  bearm.  In  barma 
laisiits.  On  thas  Halendes  bearme.  In  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  Ger.  and  Swe.  barm;  sinus,  gremium.  Wachter 
refers  to  Ger.  barmen,  fovere^  to  cherish^  to  foster. 

And  in  hire  b«rwte  this  Ittel  clnld  she  1^, 
With  fol  sad  face,  and  gan  the  chlUl  to  Uesse* 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

Chaucer.    J'he  Clerhet  Ta!e,  r.ti2^. 

A  seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  sllkj 

A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk* 

Id,     The  MUleres  Taie,  V.  3237. 

Barm,  1      Ger.  &frm;  Svre.berma.  VVachter  thiakf 
Barmy.  J  from  b^en,  to  raise.    The  citation  from 

Hollan(l*8  Fliny  sufficiently  shewa  the  afypUcation  of 

the  term. 

Gley  made  with  faon  and  maanes  hem,  and  eile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  gUs,  berm«t  wort,  and  orgoUe 
Rosalgar,  and  ouier  materes  enblbing. 

Chaucer,     The  Chanonee  Yemannee  Tale,  v.  16282* 


Sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  harme, 

Misleade  night-wanderers  }  laughing  at  tlieir  harme, 

.  Shahspeare,    Midsummer  Night*  Dreame,  fol.  148. 

Kow  the  froth  or  harme,  that  riseth  from  these  ales  or  been, 
bare  a  properUe  to  keepe  the  skin  faire  and  cleare  in  womena 
Ibcee.  HoUand,    Plinie,  ii.  145. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolicks  and  in  play 
TTiey  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away  : 
And  their  cold  stomachs  with  cromi'd  goblets  cheer. 
Of  wiady  Ader>  or  of  harmy  beer. 

Vryden,    Firgil,  Georgic  iii.  . 

BARN,  17.  II  See  to  bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to  defend, 
.  Barn,  n.  J  to  protect.'  A  ham  {bar-en,  barn)  is  a 
covered  indosure,  in  which  grain,  &c.  is  protected  or 
defended  from  the  weather,  from  depredation,  &c. 
Tooke,  ii.  183.  Junius  traces  it  thus  :  bere  em,  (ern, 
locus,)  berem,  bem-;  horreum. 

Hys  gode  he  delde  pouere  men,  and  nuide  hys  bemet  bare, 
And  hys  tresorye  al  so  god,  and  to  God  hym  made  al  ^are. 

JL  GlouceHer,  p.  348. 

Because  be  was  a  man  of  high  prudence. 

And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride. 

To  seen  hir  granges,  and  hir  bernee  wide. 

Chaucer,    The  Shipmannes  Tale,  T.  12997, 

But. while  he  hath  a  dale  to  line, 
He  wol  nothyng  rewarde  ageyne. 
He  grutcheth  for  to  gyue  a  greyne. 
Where  he  hath  take  a  bcrne  fulle. 

Gower    Con/,  Am,  book  ▼.  fol.  112. 

TV)  were  faitours  afered,  and  flowen  to  Peerses  bemeti 
And  flapten  on  whit  flailes,  fro  morne  til  evene. 

Peirs  Plouhman,  p.  137. 


BAR 

Biholde  fe  the  CMOia  «!  tfie  air,  ivr  tkci  lowea  not,  neither    BAfi}| 
repen,  neither  gadeno  in  to  hermae,  and  ymiM  Mir  of  hevene         -- 
feedith  hem.  tf^Mif.    Mat,  chap.  vi.      BARN^ 

Bebolde  the  foulas  of  theaym  :  for  they  eowa  pet,  neither  reape, 
nor  yet  cary  into  the  barmees  and  yet  foure  heauenlye  father 
fedeth  them.  Bibk,  1551. 

And  scarce  hath  ^«a  hie  tiwmM  to  behoU, 
But  like  itUl-pining  Tantalus  be  aiti» 
And  useless  bamt  the  harvest  of  his  wits  ; 

HaTing  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

Skahapeare.    JRape  aflMcrect, 

And  la  tiiat  tfme  of  j*  ytrt  tiie  graunges  and  hamesweTt  all 
▼oyde,  and  the  fodder  sfieote ;  the  Frenchmen  thaymselie  had  sore 
wasted  and  distroyed  it. 

Froissari.    Crmifek^  T.  L  c  374. 

Our  outward  works  cannot  save  as,  withont  our  fsith ;  we  may 
beln  to  save  othen,  and  perish  ounelves :  what  a  wonder  of  mercy 
is  ttiis  that  I  here  see  1  One  poor  Ismily  eaUed  oat  of  a  world, 
and  as  it  were  eight  grains  of  com  &nned  from  a  whole  ham/M  of 
chaff  t  one  hypocrite  waasaved  with  the  vest  for  Noah's  sake  s  not 
one  righteous  nuui  waa  swept  away  for  company. 

ffall.    Com.  TheDeiage. 

While  the  cock  with  liTcly  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  : 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door. 
Stoutly  stmts  his  daases  before. 

MiU9n.    VAlkgnt. 

**  O,  now  a  low  rum'd  white  shed  I  diseera, 
Until'd  and  unglas'd ;  J  beliere  'tis  a  iant.*'-^ 
'  A  baxn  /  why  you  rare ;  'tis  a  house  for  a  squire, 
A  Justice  of  piece,  or  a  knight  of  oiu*  shire/ 

Prior,    Down-haXi, 

Tlien  in  the  bartu  in  motion  oft  are  seen. 
The  rustling  corn-fan,  and  the  wir^  screen : 
In  sacks  the  tasker  measures  up  bis  grain. 
And  loads  for  mariLCt  on.  the  spacious  wain. 
Scott 


BarN) 

to  bear, 
usage.  ^ 


jfmoeoeoH  £c»m 

see  Be  ARK.     The  past  participle  of  bear  an » 
A  child  baren,  or  born.    StiU  in  common 


Whan  ye'  kyng  herd  say,  sho  had  ao  wele  fanv 
}ider  he  went  way,  to  se  hir  and  hir  bam, 

R,  Brunme,  p.  310. 

For  marye  lore  of  hevene 
])at  bar  >at  blessede  bam,  >at  broughte  us  on  ^  rode. 

Piers  PlouhmoMm 

Byg  and  abyd3mge,  and  blod  in  hns  bam^hede 

To  haven  fouhten  with  fe  feende.  Id,  fol.  311. 

Good-lucke  (and't  be  thy  will)  what  baTc  we  heere  t  Mercy 
on's,  a  barne  ?    A  very  pretty  bame, 

Shahspeare,   Winters  Tale,  fol.  288. 

Barn  Owl,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Strix  Flamma^a,  or  white  owl.     See  Strix. 

BAHNADESIA^  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  i^antfl. 
Clasfi  Syngenesia,  order  Polygcmia  JSquaUi.  Generic 
character  :  receptacle  villous ;  pappus  of  the  disk 
setose^  that  of  the  radius  plumose.  Corolla  radiate. 
Calyx  imbricate  subventricose.  - 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.spmoia,  m. 
South  American  shrub.  Lamarck,  Uhtsiraiions  def 
genre$,  tab.  660. 

BARNET,  or  Chipping  Barnet,  a  market  town  Ia 
Hertfordshire,  the  manor  of  whidi  once  belonged  to 
St.  Alban's  abbey.  The  population  in  1821  amounted 
to  1755.  Here  is  au  almshouse,  founded  by  Jaaaem 
Kavenscroft  about  the  year  1630,  for  ^'  five  poor  ancient 
women,  being  widows  or  maidens,  inhabitants  oF 
the  towoj  ^and    neither  common  beggars^  commoia 
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BAKKSr.  dnmlEairdfl^  bttcdtmtert^  talebearers^  eomtDOti  seodlds^ 
thievefl,  or  other  like  pemoAs  of  ii^amona  life,  or  evil 
name  or  repute :  or  Tehemently  auapeeted  of  florcerlej 
wH^heraft,  or  efaarmingj  or  guilty  of  perjury  j  nor 
anjideot,  orhuatic.*' 

On  Gladsmere  heath,  adjoining  Baniet,  was  fought 
OB  Easter  day  1471,  that  decisive  bottle  between  the 
Iwoses  of  ToriK  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  latter  was 
totally  defeated,  and  in  which  Aicliard  Neville,  the 

rLt  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Kmg^maker,  lost  his  life, 
obelisk,  on  the  spot  at  which  the  road  divides 
towards  Hatfidid  and  St.  Alban*Sj  commemorates  this 
si^igement. 

BARNSTAPLE,  ta  ancient  and  respectable  town,  on 
the  river  Taw,  in  Devonshire.  Previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  a  royal  demesne;  and  8Sa  burgesses, 
who  still  claim  a  pKSumptive  right  of  voting  for  mem* 
bers  of  parlianaent,  deduce  this  right  from  the  time  of 
king  Atnelstan.  The  woollen  trade  has  rendered  this 
town  flourishing.  The  population  in  1821  was  5079. 
F6or*s  rates  in  1806,  at  6s.  Sd.  s£l610.  Us.  5^d, 
The  church  is  a  vicarage ;  and  the  town  once  con- 
tained an  bospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  a  house  of 
friars  Austins.  Gay,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  tlie  vici- 
lutv  of  Barnstaple,  in  1686  j  and,  ovring  to  the  poverty 
of  his  fiuirily,  he  received  his  education  in  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town. 

BARNWELL,  a  village  about  half  a  mile  north- 
esst  of  Cambridge.  About  the  year  1092,  a  priory 
was  founded  in  Cambridge  in  honour  of  St.  Giles,  by 
Bugolina,  wife  of  Picot,  a  Norman  nobleman,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  a  vow  made  during  a  severe  illness.  It 
was  endowed  for  a  prior,  and  six  Austin  canons.  On 
Picot*s  death,  the  Duilding  was  unfinished ;  and  his 
estates  having  passed  to  his  son  Robert,  were  confis- 
cated by  Henry  I.  on  an  accusation  of  high  treason. 
Paganus  Peverell,  a  favourite  of  the  Idng,  received  a 
grant  of  this  property ;  and  finding  the  site  upon  which 
the  priory  had  been  commenced  too  small  for  the  pro- 
jected establishment^  he  transferred  it  to  the  spot  now 


eafled  6amweU.     Miatxf  <tf  the  ancient  walls  still 
remafai :   the  body  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  form- 

AOuse. 

The  name  of  BammM  is  said  to  be  derived  foom  an 
annual  meeting  of  children  oh  St  John's  eve,  at  a 
spring  below  the  town,  hence  called  Bairtis  weU.  A 
foir,  which  is  still  held  yearly  on  a  common  called 
Midsummer-gnsen,  in  tms  parish,  is  referred  to  the 
same  cause.  It  commences  on  St.  John's  day,  and 
lasts  a  fortnight.  It  assumed  a  legal  form  as  early  ai 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  is  stiU  proclaimed  by  the 
heads  of  the  university.  From  the  quantity  of  earthen 
ware  sold  at  it  it  has  acquired  the  tiue  of  Pbt  fair. 

Another  foir,  Sturbridge  fair,  is  annually  held  in 
a  meadow  in  this  parish  adjoining  the  little  river  Stour* 
Dr.  Stttkeley  deduces  the  origin  of  the  fair  from  the 
hero  Carausius.  Assured  documents  trace  it  up  to 
king  John,  who  granted  it  for  the  use  an  maintenance 
of  an  hospital  of  lepers,  which  here  possessed  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  still  in  exist« 
ence.  The  eustos  of  this  chapel  demanded  dues  for  all 
merchandizes  exposed  in  its  yard,  and  as  early  as  114t 
had  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  allowed  for  every 
booth  set  up  in  it..  By  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  this 
foir  was  transferred  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Cambridge  on  the  payment  of  1000  marks. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  yearly,  the  ground  is 
marked  out,  and  booths,  many  of  which  are  permanent^ 
are  hired  or  erected.  On  the  eigiiteenth  of  the  same 
month,  the  university  officers  first,  and  then  the  ofiicert 
bf  the  corporation,  proclaim  the  foir,  which  lasts  four« 
teen  days.  One  of  these  days  (September  25)  is  appro* 
priated  to  the  sale  of  horses.  Dramatic  exhibitions  are 
permitted  during  its  conthiuance.  It  was  formerly 
the  largest  fair  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1605  it  was 
first  attended  by  Hackney  coaches  from  London.  The 
improvement  of  commerciid  intercourse  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  probably  will  in  the  end  extmguish  this 
once  celebrated  mart. 
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BAR01M£TER,1    /9ci/»o»,  weight,  heaviness;   and 
Babo^metbical.  S  fUtpov,  a  measure. 

ITvs  floBsider  the  wMe  osimeetioii  of  cbimm  ttd  elfectiy  lale^ 
rat »  the  hmfm^ur  of  the  state,  and  Itt  lownen  is  a  Bign  almoit 
n&Uible  of  the  flourishios  condition  of  e  people. 

Huwu,    Cftntttett, 

Ae  itteldoffl  happeati  that  I  do  not  find  the  teiBpsr  to  which 
ihs  tcsture  of  hie  brain  ia  fitted,  I  aecommodate  him  in  time  with 
a  tohe  of  mercury,  firtt  marking  the  pohit  most  faTounU)le  to  his 
isteHects,  according  to  nxled  which  I  ha?e  long  stndied,  and  which 
I  ma^,  periiaps,  reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise  of  hofth- 
rngtrte^fttnauMagf.  Jokm^m.  itemS/cr,  No.  117. 

BabomsI'bb,  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  variations,  in  order 
to  oetermine  the  heights  of  mountains  and  elevated 
places,  or  to  prognosticate  clianges  in  the  weather. 

We  have  already,  in  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics, 
given  the  history  of  this  instrument  -,  and  have  illus- 
trated, at  considerable  length,  the  principles,  rules, 
and  formulae  necessary  for  determining  by  it  the  alti- 
tudes of  mountains^  &c.  so  that  it  remains  for  us  in 


this  article,  merely  to  describe  the  various  forms  of 
the  barometer,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  to 
different  purposes;  the  precautions  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  its  construction,  and  Some  of  its  pheno- 
mena as  connected  with  the  science  of  meteorology ; 
in  which  latter  sense  however,  we  shall  only  indicate 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  facts }  because  in  our 
treatise  on  that  subject  these  phenomena  wiU  ot 
necessity  be  a  principal  object  of  consideration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  histrQment  that 
has  been  tortured  into  so  many  shapes  and  forms  as 
the  barometer ;  and  although  many  of  these  hav6 
been  long  laid  aside,  yet  in  a  work  like  ours  it  Is 
expected  that  we  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only 
describe  these  instruments  as  they  are,  but  also  as 
they  have  been.  In  conforming  to  this  rule,  we  shall 
however  be'  as  concise  as  possible  in  our  description 
of  obsolete  forms,  in  order  that  we  may  have  all 
opportunity  of  entering  at  length  on  those  instruments 
of  more  recent  and  approved  constructions. 

After  the  Torricellian  experiment,  when  this  instru- 
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BARO    >nent  began  to  assume  a  form  something  like  our. 
METER,   common  barometer,  it  was  found  that  the  mercurial 
^«^*V*^^  column  was  subject  to  certain  variations,   and  that 
although  these  changes  might  amount  altogether  to 
,     about  three  inches,  yet,  in  general,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  variation ;  an  object 
that  has  given  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  shapes  than 
any  other,  and  which,  as  they  are  generally  of  early 
date,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate  before  we 
proceed  to  other  inquiries. 
Descartea's      The  first  in  this  class  is  Descartes* s  barometer,  it  con- 
barometer,  sists  of  a  tube  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  pro-. 
^B'  !•         tuberant  towards  its  middle,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  plate  x,. 
Miscellanies;  the  part  A  C  was  filled  with  water,  the 
point  C  beingabout  thirty-one  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  B.   The  diameter  of  the 
part  A  C,  may  be  to  that  of  the  part  C  D  in  any  ratio. 
By  this  construction  the  range  of  the  scale  would  be  of 
considerable,indeed  of  any  extent,  and  it  would  doubtless 
)iave  been  an  acceptable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  meteorologist,  had  not  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
water  destroyed  in  a  great  measure  its  operation. 
Haygena^         To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Huijgens  altered  the 
5*"?**^*  relative  position  of  the  water  and  mercury,  in  the  fol- 
*S'  2,         lowing  manner :  A  B  C   (fig.  2.)  is  a  bent  tube,  her- 
metically sealed,  at  C,  and  open  at  A;  at  D£  and 
F  G  the  tubie  is  swelled  out  into  two  equal  cylindric 
vessels,  which  are  about  twenty-nine  inches  asunder. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  cylinders  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  and  their  depth  five* sixths  of  an  inch; 
tlie  part  B  C  is  then  filled  with  mercury.  The  barometer 
first  being  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  as  much  mercury 
is  retained  as  occupies  the  space  £  B  F^  oil  of  tartar,  or 
solution  of  tartrate  of  potass,  or  any  other  fluid  which 
does  not  readily  freeze,  or  act  upon  the  mercury,  is 
poured  into  A£,  till  it  rises  to  the  proper  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  £. 

Now  snice  the  two  cylinders  are  equal,  and  since 
their  diameters  are  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in 
a  given  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  construction 
the  smallest  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure 
mfght  be  estimated ;  or  rather  such  was  the  idea  which 
led  to  its  construction  ;  but  it  was  found  so  defective 
in  its  action  that  it  was  soon  laid  aside.  . 
Hooke'i  Next  in  order,  and  founded  perhaps  upon  the  former, 

barometb,  is  Dr,  Hookers  barometer.  This  is  represented  in  Rg.  3. 
^S' 3.  it  is  composed  of  two  tubes  ABC.  The  parts  A D, 
E  F,  are  equally  wide,  and  the  bore  C  £,  is  made  as 
much  narrower  as  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  scale. 
I B  G  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  part  A  I  forming 
a  vacuum.  H  G  is  occupied  by  some  flnid  lighter 
than  mercury,  as  for  instance,  a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
potass  ;  and  C  H,  by  some  fluid  still  lighter,  as  petro- 
leum«  which  has  little  tendency  to  mix  with  the  other. 
The  cistern  C  is  of  the  same  diameter  with  AD.*  This 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  either  of  the  two  former 
instruments,  but  it  was  found  to  be  very  far  from  per- 
fect ;  it  will  always  happen,  for  example,  that  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  fluids  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  will  differ  on  account  of  their  difference  of 
specific  gravities  ;  and  they  will  gradually  mix  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  line  of  separation  will  at  length 
become  confused  and  diflScult  to  be  distinguished. 
Horizontal  The  horizontal  or  rectangular  barometer,  is  shown  in 
barometer,  fig.  4  ;  it  was  invented  by  J.  Bernoulli 'and  Cassini. 
%•  ^«         A  D  is  a  pretty  wide  cylindrical  part  at  the  top  of  the 


tube>  which  latter  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  B;  the  BARO 
lower  pfut  BC  being  turned  into  the  horizontal  METEl 
direction  and  closed  above  at  A,  but  open  at  the  lower  ^"^--v^ 
end,  where  however  ^e  mercury  cannot  run  out, 
being  opposed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
This,  and  the  foregoing  contrivance  of  Huygens,  are 
obviously  founded. on  the  known  principles  of  hydro-, 
statics,  "  that  fluids  of  the  same  base  pre$s  according 
to  their  perpendicular  altitude,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  their  matter  "  so  that  the  same  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  sustains  the  quicksilver  that 
fills  the  tube  B  D  A  and  the  cistern  D,  as  would  sup- 
port the  mercury  in  the  tube  alone.  Hence  having, 
fixed  upon  the  size  of  the  scale,  as  for  example,  the 
extent  of  twelve  inches  instead  of  three,  that  is  four 
times  as  long 5  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  cylinder  D,. 
must  be  four  times  that  of  the  tube,  and  consequently' 
its  diameter  double  5  so  that  for  every  natural  varia- 
tion of  an  inch  of  air  in  the  cylinder  A  D,  there  will  be  a 
variation  of  four  inches  in  the  tube  CB.  But  on 
account  of  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  glass, 
the  quicksilver  is  liable  to  break}  and  the  rise  and- 
fall  is  then  no  longer  equable;  besides  the  mercury  is 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  orifice  at  C,  by 
any  sudden  motion  of  the  machine. 

The  diagonal  barometer,  invented  by  Sir  S.  Moreland,  Diagonal 
^g.  6,  is  another  method  of  enlarging  the  natural  ^■™™**' 
scale  of  variation,  by  extending  the  oblique  branch  ^ 
B  A,  at  any  angle,  and  to  a  corresponding  distance. 
This  instrument  is  at  this  time  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  we  have  yet 
described.     It  is  obvious  that  for  any  given  quantity 
of  perpendicular  rise,  the  variation  will  be  increased 
in  the  oblique  branch  in  the  ratio  of  radius  to  the 
co-secant  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  branch  B  A ; 
but  its  awkward  and  inconvenient  form,  has  prevented 
its  general  adoption. 

fVheel  barometer.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  ^Whcd 
elegant,  and  the  most  perfect  of  any  barometer  with  iMunometi 
an  enlarged  scale  |  it  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  *sr-  ^• 
celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  and  is  in  very  general  use  in 
£ngland,  it  being  considered  almost  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  parlours  of  all  our  more  respectable 
agriculturists,  of  which  it  forms  a  handsome  orna- 
ment. The  foundation  of  this  instrument  is  the  com- 
mon barometer,  with  a  large  ball  above,  and  turned 
up  at  the  lower  end,  wi|h  the  addition  of  two  weights 
A  B,  (fig.  6)  hanging  on  a  pulley,  the  one  of  them 
playing  at  liberty  in  the  air,  and  the  other  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  inverted  tube,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  it.  By  this  means  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  i^  communicated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pulley  to  an  index  which  turns  round 
a  graduated  circle,  and  hence  the  natural  scale  of 
three  inches  is  enlarged' in  any  proportion,  viz.  as  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  to  that  of  the  graduated  face, 
which  may  be  taken  at  pleasure.  The  only  objection 
to  the  principle  of  this  construction  is,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  ball  above  sufliciently  large  but  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mercury  in  the  vertical  ascending  tube  will 
sensibly  depress  that  in  the  ball  above,  the  height 
therefore  of  the  mercurial  column  is  not  so  great  as 
that  indicated  by  the  index.  Moreover,  there  is  fre- 
quently too  much  friction  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  to 
render  the  instrument  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  ' 

Indeed  the  friction  is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  l 

instrument  3  for  if  as  is  done  in  the  best  barometers  ' 
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iRO-    of  *^««  k»"^»  ^*  ^^^*  *>^*  *^^  ^°^  **  *^P'  *"*^  ^^^ 
TTER.   the  bores  of  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  of  the  same 
^  -^>  diameter ;  then  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  difference  of  one  inch,  for  example,  in  the  level  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  mercury,  which  obviously  marks 
the  difference  of  level.    The  quicksilver  in  the  short 
branch  will  only  fall  half  an  inch,  and  the  other  rise 
the  same  quantity,  or  the  latter  will  fall  and  the  former 
rise.  That  is,  the  variation  on  the  scale,  by  which  the 
change  is  shown,  will  only  amount  to  half  of  the  actual 
V!irintion  ;  but  as  this  is  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  advantages  gained  by  the  index,  this  is  of  little 
importance  j  and  in  this  form  of  the  instrument  it  is 
altogether  free  from  theoretical  imperfections.    The 
conjplete  instrument  is  generally  furnished  with  an 
attached   thermometer  and  hydrometer,  and  forms, 
when  neatly  manufactured,  a  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  to  which  latter  circumstance,  rather  tlian  to  its 
use  as  a  weatherglass,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  great  mea- 
sure, attribute  its  popularity. 
«erald*»  *    FitzgeraUTs  improvement  of  the  wheel  barometer.    This 
inytter.   js  furnished  with  two  pulleys,  which  move  on  friction 
wheels;  each  of  which  turns  an  index  on  the  centre 
of  a  graduated  circle.     The   smallest  circle  is  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
each   again    being    subdivided  decimally  j    and   the 
chang^es,  corresponding  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury  from   twenty-eight  to   thirty-one    inches,   arc 
marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  as  they  are  on  the  scales 
of  the  common  barometers.    The  large  circle,  which 
is   proposed  by  the  inventor  to  be  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  equal  parts, 
aud  the  index  belonging  to  it  will,  therefore,  mark 
distinctly  to  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury.    On  the  centre  of  this 
circle  two  registers  are  fixed,  which/ are  placed  along 
the  index  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  ',  one  of 
them  is  carried  round  s^  the  index  advances,  and  left 
behind  on  its  return;  so  that  their  distance  will  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  the  variation  from  one  observation 
to  another. ^^Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lii.  No.  29. 
It  would  occupy  too   much  space  to  go  through 
a  description  of  all  the  contrivances  that  have  been 
had  recourse  to  for  enlarging  the  barometrical  scale, 
particularly  as  we  may  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  no 
instance  lias  any  one  of  them  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, we  shall  therefore  merely  indicate  briefly  one 
or  two  barometers  of  this  kind,  and  then  pass  on  to 
those  of  more  accurate  and  scientific  construction.  Of 
ver         the  former  class  we  may  mention  the  lever  barometer, 
xrawter,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  barometer, 
^'         except  that  the  floating  ball  of  ivory  or  glass  in  the 
shorter  leg  is  connected  by  a  short  piece  of  fine  wire 
with  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever,  the  other  arm  of  the 
same  being  long  and  light,  is  made  to  traverse  over 
a  g^raduated  arc;  thereby   indicating  any  change  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  on  a  scale  greater  than 
the  actual  change,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
lever.  See  fig.  7«-  See  also  Caswell's  barometer  de- 
scribed  in   Philosophical    Transactions,    abridgement, 
vol.  V.  p.  120;  and  Rowning's  barometer.   Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  590. 

the  0/  the  chamber,  portable,  and  marine  barometers. 

whet  ^®  \\^ye  hitherto  confined  our  description  to  what 

»meter    i^^T  ^^  termed  fanciful  constructions  of  this  instru- 
ment, but  which  however  was  necessary  in  order  to 
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give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  various  attempts    BARO^ 
that  have  been  made  to  give  a  degree  of  perfection  to  METER, 
it,  and  to  render  it  susceptible  of  more  accurate  obser-  ^'•^■^v*^ 
vation.     Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
generally  unsucessful,  and  it  was  at  length  found  that 
any  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  the  instrument, 
were  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  advan-* 
tages.    The  ingenuity  of  artists  was  therefore  now 
turned  into  another  clumnel,  viz.  to  fit  them  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  and  to  improve  their  accuracy  of 
action,  without  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  scale. 

Cluimher  barometer.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  Chamber 
form  of  this  instrument  as  produced  by  different  ^"^™***'^» 
artists,  but  the  principle  of  construction  is  nearly  the  ^' 
same  in  all.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  opticians,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  It 
consists  of  a  barometer  d,  thermometer  a  a,  and  hygro- 
meter c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  The  thermometer 
or  hygrometer  of  this  apparatus  may  be  conveniently 
separated  from  the  frame,  and  occasionally  used  apart 
if  necessary.  The  thermometer  is  separated  by  means 
of  two  screws  a  a:  and  the  hygrometer  by  unscrewing 
a  brass  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame.  The  index  of 
the  hygrometer  is  set  at  any  time,  merely  by  moving 
with  the  finger  the  brass  wheel  seen  at  c;  and  the  two 
sliding  indexes  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are 
moved  by  rack  work,  set  in  action  by  the  key  g,  placed 
in  the  holes  h  and  i.  The  divisions  of  the  barometer 
plate  b,  are  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-one  inches,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
hundredths  by  the  nonius  or  vernier  scale  on  a  slid- 
ing slip  of  brass.  The  v^ernier  scale  is  divided  into 
ten  equal  parts,  which  are  equal  to  eleven  on  the  scale 
of  inches,  or  to  eleven-tenths  of  an  inch.  By  this 
means  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  E  is  evident' 
merely  by  inspection  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  vernier  scale. 

A  more  common  sort  of  barometer  (fig.  9.)  is  fre-  Fig.  9- 
quently  made,  which  differs  from  the  one  above  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  in  general  it  is  not  supposetl  to 
register  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  having  no 
vernier,  and,  being  meant  for  the  common  purjK>scs  of 
a  weatherglass,  its  face  is  marked  with  different  words 
indicating  tlie  probable  shades  of  weather  peculiar  to 
different  altitudes  of  the  mercury.  As  the  lowest  state 
of  the  mercury  in  this  country  is  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  inches,  nor  the  highest  above  thirty-one  inches, 
this  lowest  point  on  the  scale,  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument,  is  marked  stormy,  and  the  latter  very  dry 
for  summer,  and  on  the  other  side  very  hard  frost  for 
winter.  To  the  next  half-inch  below  this  highest 
point  are  written  set  fair  on  the  one  side,  and  set  frost 
on  the  other.  At  thirty  inches  the  word  fair  is  placed 
on  the  one  side,  and  frost  on  the  other ;  and  at 
twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half  there  is  marked  change- 
able, both  for  summer  and  winter.  At  twenty-nine 
inches  we  have  rain  on  the  one  side,  and  snow  on  the 
other  J  ind  at  twenty-eight  inches  and  a  half  much 
rain  on  the  summer  side,  and  much  snow  on  the  winter; 
these  terms,  for  want  of  room,  are  omitted  in  the 
figure. 

There  is  in  general  in  these  common  instruments  no 
means  of  a<ljusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
basin  (which  is  commonly  a  bulbous  termination  of 
the  recurved  tube)  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale  of 
inches,  which  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  accurate 
action  of  the  barometer.    In  the  better  sort,  however, 
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of  chamber  barometers,  such  as  that  described  abore^ 
the  reservoir  of  mercury  is  a  leathern  bag,  which  is 
more  or  less  compressed  by  the  atmosphere,  according^ 
to  its  g^reater  or  less  pressure,  and  the  scale  is  sup- 
posed to  commence  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube ; 
there  is  also  a  screw  at  the  bottom  (seen  in  fig.  8.)  by 
ivhich  the  mercury  may  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  thus  prevented  from  oscillating  when  the 
instrument  is  removed.  This  construction,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  those  instruments  de- 
signed for  the  mensuration  of  altitudes,  called  portable 
barometers,  which  have  several  adjustments  peculiar 
to  their  intended  purpose,  as  will  be  described  in  the 
following  article. 

Portable  barometer.  One  of  the  best  instruments  of 
this  kind,  by  Trough  ton,  is  exhibited  in  ligs.  10,  11, 
and  12.  Its  great  peculiarity  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic consists  in  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  set  to  the  zero  in  the 
scale  of  inches.  For  this  purpose,  a  glass  cylinder,  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  as  much  in 
length,  contains  the  mercury.  An  external  covering 
of  hollow  brass,  terminating  in  an  interior  screw  a 
little  above  and  below  the  glass,  admits  external  screw 
pieces,  whose  ends,  well  leatftered,  being  prested  hard 
against  the  ends  of  the  glass,  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fluid.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  brass  cover  are  two 
slits,  made  horizontally,  one  before,  and  the  other 
behind,  exactly  similar,  and  opposite  to  each  other. 
At  bottom  is  a  screw,  seen  better  in  the  section, 
£g.  11,  which,  acting  upon  the  usual  leather  bag., 
forces  the  quicksilver  upwards  at  pleasure,  and,  by 
filling  every  part,  renders  the  instrument  portable. 
But  the  primary  design  of  the  screw  is,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
glass  cistern,  so  as  just  to  shut  out  the  light  from 
passing  between  it  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  slits  in 
the  brass  cover.  This  is  the  mode  of  adjusting  to 
zero  ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  slits 
must  represent  the  beginning  of  the  scale  of  inches. 
The  frame  is  entirely  made  of  brass  tube,  and  above 
the  cistern  is  of  about  1*1  inch  in  diameter.  The  first 
ten  inches  of  the  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a  thermo- 
meter, whose  bulb,  bent  inwanls,  is  concealed  within 
the  frame.  At  about  three  inches  higher,  it  is  attached 
to  the  stand  by  a  ring,  in  which  the  frames  turn 
round  with  a  smooth  and  steady  motion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  instrument  in  the  best  light  for 
reading  off,  &c.  The  actually  divided  scale  com- 
mences at  about  fifteen  inches  above  the  zero,  and  is 
continued  as  high  as  thirty-three  inches  ;  and,  by  the 
usual  help  of  a  vernier,  is  subdivided  down  to  '001  of 
an  inch.  A  longitudinal  slit,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
divided  part,  exposes  to  view  the  glass  tube  and  mer- 
cury within  it.  The  whole  of  this  part  consists  of  two 
tubes  of  brass  :  in  the  inside  of  the  interior  one,  slides 
a  cylindrical  piece,  and  on  this  is  divided  the  vernier 
scale,  the  index  to  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
piece.  In  taking  the  height  of  the  mercury,  this 
piece  is  brought  down  so  as  just  to  exclude  the  light 
from  passing  between  itself  and  the  spherical  surrace 
of  the  mercury.  The  screw  at  top,  although  but  a 
short  one,  performs  this  office  in  whatever  part  of  the 
scale  the  vernier  piece  may  be  ;  for  it  acts  upon  the 
interior  long  tube,  in  the  inside  of  which  the  piece  is 
sustained  by  friction,  and  in  which  it  is,  on  every 
occasion,  to  be  set  by  hand  nearly.    The  tripod  is 


altogether  similar  to  what  Mr.  Ramsden  used  for  the     BARfl 
same  purpose,  as  far  back,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1775.    MtTEl 
It  affords,  when   closed,  (fig.  13.;  a  safe  and  conve-   ^-^v" 
nient  packing-case  for  the  instrument :    the  structure  ^^  *^* 
of  the  staff  head  is  curious :    the  principal  part  is  a 
circle,  (fig.  14.)  about  -75  of  an  inch  broad,  joined  in 
three  pieces ;  these,  although  they  seem  in  principle 
to  be  incapable  of  motion,  yet,  in  practice,  produce 
what  is  fully  adequate  to   the  purpose.    The  three 
joint-pins  extend  inwards,  so  as  to  pass  through  a 
circular  rim,  which  they  hold  fast ;  within  this  rim 
is  hung  a  similar  one,  by  two  pivots  ;  and,  inside  the 
latter,  at  right  angles  to  the  pivots,  are  fastened  two 
y*s,  or  angles,  in  which  the  barometer  hangs  by  its 
gudgeons.    Thus  are  brought  about,  in  a  small  com- 
pass, the  means  of  extending  the  legs,  of  turning  the 
instrument  about  in  the  tripod,  and  an  universal  joint, 
whereon  it  readily  places  itself  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length, 
were  we  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  various 
peculiarities  that  have  been  introduced  by  different 
artists  in  the  construction  of  portable  barometers* 
We  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  of  those 
which  are  generally  considered  the  most  complete,  of 
which  that  of  Ramsden  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
being  one  of  the  first  that  attained  to  any  thing  like 
the  accuracy  required  in  these  instruments ;  and  a 
recent  one,  by  Miller  and  Adie,  in  which  every  requi- 
site degree  of  accuracy  seems  to  be  completely  attained  : 
another,  of  very  delicate  action,  is  described  by  De 
Luc,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Recherches,  &c.  See  also  Dr. 
J.  A.  Hamilton's  portable  barometer,  described  in 
vol.  V.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Memoirs :  and  vari- 
ous others  in  the  following  works  -,  Magellan's  Diss, 
de  Dvoerses  Instr.  de  Phys. ;  Phil,  Trans,  vol.  Ixvii. ; 
Joum,  de  Physique,  vol,  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  xxi.  xxii ; 
Stdzer  jfct,  Helvet.  vol.  iii.  j  De  Luc*s  Recherches,  &c. 

Marine  barometer.  If  we  admit,  and  the  fact  cannot  M'^rin* 
be  doubted,  that  the  barometer,  by  its  various  *'*™™* 
changes,  indicates  corresponding  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  weather,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  its  use  becomes 
so  important  as  on  shipboard,  where  a  due  notice  of  an 
approaching  storm  may  be  the  means  of  warning  the 
navigator  of  his  danger,  and  thereby  enabling  hinn 
to  make  such  preparations  to  resist  the  threatened 
storm,  as  shall  preserve  his  rigging  and  vessel  ia 
g^od  order,  preventing  thus  both  delay  and  mis- 
chief. But  to  render  this  instrument  efficacious  on 
shipboard,  some  contrivance  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  great  oscillation  of  the  mercury,  neces- 
sarily attending  any  strong  motion  of  the  vessel ; 
which  would  not  only  prevent  any  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, but  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  instru- 
ment itself;  and  in  consequence  various  contrivances 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
defect. 

Hookes  marine  barometer.    One  of  the  first  instru-  HooV* 
ments  of  this  kind,  we  owe  to  the  ever  inventive  genius  >n«riii 
of  this  celebrated  philosopher  and  machinist.     It  was  '^^^ 
nothing  more  than  a  double  thermometer,  or  a  pair 
of  tubes  half  filled  with  sphrit  of  wine  :  the  one  her- 
metically sealed  at  both  ends,  with  a  quantity  of  com* 
mon  air  enclosed ;  the  other  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
open  at  the  other.    Now  the  air,  we  know,  will  act  on 
the  spirit  of  wine^  and  raise  it^  on  two  principles. 
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partly  by  pressure^  and  partly  by  its  heat,  as  in  the 
thermometer.  If,  then,  two  tubes  be  graduated  so  as 
to  agree  with  each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is 
enclosed,  it  will  easily  appear,  that  whenever  the 
two  agree  afterwards,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  as  at  the  time  when  the  air  was  enclosed. 
If  in  the  thermometer  open  to  the  air,  the  liquor 
&tand  higher,  considering  at  the  same  time  how  much 
the  other  is  risen  or  fallen  from  the  other  cause,  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  air  is  heavier  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it 
is  lower,  compared  with  the  other,  the  air  is  lighter 
than  at  the  time  w^hen  the  instrument  was  graduated. 
Here  the  spaces,  answering  to  an  inch  of  mercury, 
^will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
air  enclosed,  and  the  smalness  of  the  tubes  ;  and  they 
may  be  increased  in  almost  any  proportion.  This 
instrument,  however,  although  very  ingenious,  c:uinot, 
as  is  obvious,  answer  entirely  the  purposes  oi  a  baro- 
meter :  it  has  therefore  been  wholly  Liid  aside  -,  at 
least  if  it  is  ever  employed,  it  is  under  the  term 
manoscope,  or  manometer, 
sements  Passtmenfs  marine  barometer  In  this  instrument 
irine  ba-  the  barometer  tube,  and  mercury,  are  employed 
^'^^'  according  to  the  usual  method,  except  that  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  twisted  into  a  spiral,  consisting  of  two 
convolutions  ;  by  which  means  the  impulses  which  the 
mercury  receives,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  by 
noting  in  opposite  directions.  The  efifects  of  the 
external  and  momentary  unpulses  may  also  be  dimi- 
nished, by  widening  the  upper  part  d  the  tube  where 
the  scale  is  applied,  in  which  case  the  oscillations, 
which  would  be  very  perceptible  in  the  tube,  become 
scarcely  sensible  when  they  arc  thus  diffused  over  a 
larger  extent  of  surface  :  this  idea  was  also  due  to 
Mr.  Passement,  who  constructed  several  marine  baro- 
meters on  this  principle. 
uni's  Mr.  Nairn,  a  well  known  London  artist,  constructed 

^  ^*''  a  marine  barometer  for  Captain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage 
°^  ^'  towards  the  North  Pole,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a 
glass  tube,  about  three -tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  four  inches  long,>to  which  another  glass  tube  was 
joined,  with  a  bore  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
diameter.  These  formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer, 
which  was  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a 
cistern  of  the  same.  The  instrument  was  fixed  in 
gimbals,  and  kept  in  a  perpendiciidar  position,  by  a 
weight  appended  to  the  bottom  of  it  -,  and  was 
not  therefore  liable  to  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  eommon  barometer  on  shipboard  5  and,  with 
some  slight  improvements,  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  most  approved  mstruments  are  still 
constructed. 
roQghton's  The  following  is  a  description  of  an  instrument  of 
Bwc  ba^  ^ia  JjJ^jI^  constructed  by  Troughton  5  and  it  may  be 
"^  ''  considered  one  of  the  best  at  present  known.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tube  here  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  smaller  part  only  one-fiftieth  >  and 
to  counteract  more  effectually  the  effects  of  the  ship's 
motion,  the  instrument,  like  the  above,  is  suspended  in 
gimbals,  as  shewn  in  figs.  15and  16.  The  whole  is  attached 
'  to  the  side  of  .the  cabin  by  two  brass  tubes,  which 
slide  one  within  the  other,  and  raider  the  instrument 
ci^iable  of  being  suspended  at  different  distances  from 
the  place  of  support ;  that  the  bottom  of  it  may  not 
strike  the  side  of  the  cabin  during  any  heavy  rolling 
of  the  vessel,  the  inner  tube  carries  the  gimbal.  The 
external  frame  of  the  barometer  is  a  cylindrical  tube 


{1. 15,16. 


of  woody  on  which  the  brass  sockets  slide  ,*  and  in  this  BARO* 
is  inserted  the  innermost  pair  of  pivots,  or  universal  METER, 
joint,  which  furnishes  the  instnunent  with  a  moveable  ^"^'^y^^ 
point  of  suspension.  The  top  is  terminated  with  a 
brass  ball,  of  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
mercury,  8tc.  at  the  lower  end.  With  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  point  of  suspension,  no  general  rule 
can  be  given  applicable  to  every  case,  though  it  is  jbl 
circumstance  on  which  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
greatly  depends  :  it  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  though 
this  point  were  accurately  determined  for  one  parti- 
cular height  of  the  mercury,  it  would  not  correspoivi 
with  every  other.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  counterpoise  to  the  weight'  of  the  mercury,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  will  be  about  the  mid- 
dle i  and  if  the  instrument  were  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  throughout,  the  point  of  suspension  that  would 
produce  the  smallest  oscillation*  would  be  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  instrument  from  the  top, 
considering  the  lower  part  as  a  fixed  point ;  but  as  this 
is  not  strictly  the  case,  the  point  of  suspension  is  best 
ascertained  by  experiment.  The  graduation  is  on  two 
scales  of  ivory,  about  four  inches  long^  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  cylindrical 
frame  are  sunk  through  that  length,  their  planes 
pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  the  inde;c 
is  very  light,  and  slides  on  the  glass  tube  without 
touching  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  is  the  usual 
screw,  whidi,  pressing  up  the  leather  bag,  prevents 
the'  mercury  from  oscillating  when  the  instrum^it  is 
removed. 

Mie's  marine  barometer,  called  by  the  inventor  a  Adic's  ma- 
syn^iesometer,  (from  nffurt^f^a  to  compress,  and  fiiipt^p  rlne  baro- 
a  measure,  to  indicate  that  it  perfonns  its  oflice  by  meter, 
compression,)    is  a  new  patent  instrument,    which 
appears  to  have  been  very  favourably  received  by  the 
nautical  profession.    The  principle  of  tlus  sympieso- 
meter,  which  is  represented  in  one  of  its  forms  in 
fig.  17,  consists  in  employing  an  elastic  gas,  different 
from  common  atmospheric  air,  and  any  liquid  except 
quicksilver,  which  neither  acts  upon  the  gas  which  it 
confines,  nor  is  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  the  air,  to 
the  action  of  which  it  is  in  some  measure  exposed. 
Mr  Adie  seems  to  prefer  hydrogen  gas  to  any  other 
elastic  fluid  5   and  almond  oil,  coloured  with  anchusa 
root,  to  all  other  liquids. 

The  instrument  is  thus  described  by  the  investor  : 
it  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass,  ABC,  (fig.  I7.)  of  about  Fig:,  ir. 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  -07  of  an  inch  diameter 
inside,  terminated  above  by  a  bulb  A,  about  two  inches 
long  inside,  and  half  an  inch  diameter  3  but  this  will 
vary,  as  the  instrument  is  required  to  hai'e  a  greater  or 
lesser  range  3  and  having  the  lower  extremity  B  bent 
upward,  and  expanding  into  an  oval  cistern  C,  open 
at  top.  The  bnlb  A,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  is 
drawn  to  a  slender  thread,  and  is  at  first  left  open. 
In  order  to  introduce  the  gas  and  oil,  the  bulb  and 
tube  are  first  filled  with  quicksilver  \  then  holding  the 
tube  horizontally,  a  communication  is  formed  between 
a  gasometer  containing  the  gas  to  be  used,  and  the 
slender  pipe  at  the  end  oi  the  bulb  A,  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube.  As  the  tube  is  brought  to  a  vertical 
position,  the  quicksilver  flows  out,  tUl  it  descends  in 
the  tube  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  t2ie 
gas  enters  to  supply  its  place.  The  slender  pipe  is 
then  to  be  sealed  hermetically,  dose  to  the  tube  A,  by 
a  touch  of  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  tube  ABC 
«o2 
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BARO-  is  now  to  be  invertal,  and  the  mercury  poured  out  of 
METER,  the  cistern  C,  allowing  the  column  which  occupies  the 
^^— V^*^  *^^  to  yuJi  towards  the  bulb,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gas.  The  tube  being  again  turned  into  a  vertical 
position^  the  portion  of  quicksilver  which  remains  is 
removed,  by  pouring  some  of  the  oil  over  it,  and 
heating  the  gas  until,  by  its  expansion,  it  forces  the 
colimm  of  quicksilver,  which  is  left  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube,  into  the  cistern ;  then,  holding  the  tube 
nearly  horizontid,  the  oil  will  enter  as  the  gas  cools, 
and  the  remaining  quicksilver  may  be  poured  out  of 
the  cistern  C. 

The  enclosed  gas  which  has  thus  been  introduced 
changes  its  bulk,  or  occupies  more  or  less  space, 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern  C  5  the  scale  m,  n,  for 
measuring  the  change  in  the  bidk  of  the  gas  occa- 
sioned by  a  change  of  pressure,  is  formed  experimen- 
tally, by  placing  the  instrument  in  an  air- tight  glass 
case,  with  an  accurate  barometer,  and  thermometer. 

The  glass  case  is  furnished  with  d  condensing  and 
exhausting  syringe,  by  which  any  density  may  be 
given  to  the  enclosed  gas^  so  as  to  support  a  column 
of  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  of  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirty,  or  any  other  required  number  of 
inches.  The  height  of  the  oil  in  the  tube  of  the 
sympiesometer  corresponding  to  these  points  being 
marked  on  its  scale,  and  the  spaces  between  being 
divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  these  parts  correspond 
with  hundredths  of  an  inch,  on  the  scale  of  the  mercu- 
rial barometer.  As  the  bulk  of  the  gas  is  altered  by 
any  change  that  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  on 
this  account.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal  baro- 
metric scale  tn  n,  is  made  to  slide  upon  another  scale 
0  p,  placed  either  below  or  on  one  side  of  it,  which  is 
divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  so  as  to  represent  the 
change  of  bulk  in  the  gas  produced  by  a  change  of 
temperature  under  the  same  pressure,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  a  common  thermometer  attached 
to  the  instrument.  This  scale  is  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  scale  of  a  common  thermometer, 
by  changing  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  while  the 
pressure  is  the  same,  and  noting  the  range  of  the 
oil  occasioned  by  it. 

In  using  the  instrument,  observe  the  temperaturie 
of  the  thermometer,  and  set  the  index  which  is  upon 
the  sliding  s}  mpiesometer  scale,  opposite  to  the 
degree  of  temperature  upon  the  fixed  scale  ;  and  then 
the  height  of  the  oil,  as  indicated  on  the  sliding  scale, 
will  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  required.  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  i. 
Self-rcgis-  Self -registering  barometer.  It  is  a  great  object  in 
tering  baro- meteorological  inquiries  to  be  able  to  ascertain,  not 
*""  simply  the  state  of  the  barometer  at  certain  times,  but 

its  ranges  within  certain  intervals  when  the  observer 
has  not  been  present.  For  example ;  the  state  of  the 
barometer  may  have  been  observed  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  again  in  the  morning,  and  in  both  initances 
it  may  read  the  same;  yet  we' cannot  conclude  that  it 
has  been  stationary  during  this  interval :  it  may  have 
had  a  considerable  range  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  have  thus  indicated  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
by  no  means  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  evening 
and  morning  coincidence.  It  is  therefore  of  import- 
ance to  have  an  instrument  that  will  register  its  own 
greatest  range^  of  which  description  we  have  several 


meter. 


varieties,  although  there  are.  perhaps  very  few,  if  any,     BARO 
that  completely  answer  the  purpose.     We  have  seen,    WFIE] 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  converted  Dr.  Hooke*8  ^"^"^V^ 
wheel   barometer  into   a  self-registering  one,    and     j^^jA| 
Alex.  Keith,  Esq.  has,  by  a  slight  variation  in  the  lever  romcter, 
barometer,  described  in  a  preceding  page,  converted  fig.  18. 
this  also  into  an  instrument  of  this  description.    The 
construction  is  as  follows  :  A  B  C  D,  fig.  IB,  is  a  glass 
tube  bent,  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  open  at  D,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  .A.    The  length  from  A  to  B  is 
eight  inches,  and   its  calibre  }  of  an  inch  :    from 
B  to  C  is  31^  inches,  and  the  calibre  about  }  of  an 
inch  :    from  C  to  D  is  4^  inches,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  ^  an  inch,     llie  tube  being  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  former  hung  vertically,  the  latter 
will  fall  from  B  towards  E,  leaving  a  vacuum  from 
A  to  B.     When  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavier,  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  tube  D  C,  and  when  lighter,  it 
rises.    The  range  in  the  scale  in  consequence  of  the 
horizontal  reservoir  A  B,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
common  barometer ;  but  it  is  obviously  the  reverse  of 
it,  the  same  as  in  the  lever  barometer  already  de- 
scribed.   The  tube  DC  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale 
in  fig.  19  :   F,  is  a  float  of  glass  or  ivory,  with  a  wire  Fig.  19. 
attached  to  it,  terminating  in  a  knee,  at  right  angles, 
between  the  indexes  LL,  and  these  being  very  light, 
they  are  raised  or  lowered  by  the  knee,  as  the  float 
rises  or  falls  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube  D  C.     The 
instrument  is  prepared  for  observation,  by  bringing^ 
down  the  one  index  and  raising  the  other,  till  both 
touch  the  knee  of  the  float  wire.   When  next  observed, 
the  upper  index  will  point  out  the  greatest  depression, 
and   the  lower  one  the    greatest  elevation  of    the 
mercurial  column  in  the  interval  since  the  barometer 
had  been  left. 

The  same  may  obviously  also  be  done  by  indexes 
attached  to  the  arc  of  the  lever  barometer,  (fig  7-)  The 
abovCj  however,  answers  best,  as  there  is  less  friction. 

For  an  account  of  M'Gwire's  self-registering  baro- 
meter, see  Irish  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  141.  ! 

Having  thus  described  such  instruments  of  the  PracticJ 
barometrical  kind  as  seem  best  to  answer  their  intended  dlrectioi 
purpose,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  certain  princi- 
ples necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of 
them  }  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit,  that  the  only 
way  to  make  sure  of  a  good  instrument  is  to  apply  to 
a  good  maker  i  yet  a  few  directions  on  this  head  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

It  appears  from  many  experiments,  that  the  mer- 
cury stands  higher  in  tubes  of  larger  than  in  those  of 
smaller  bore  ;  and  therefore, .  when  observations  are 
made  with  different  barometers,  some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  difference  of  their  diameters  j  and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  them  constructed  of  tubes 
of  the  same  interior  dimensions.  The  tube  should  be 
pretty  large,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  cohesion 
or  capillary  attraction  :  they  ought,  for  example,  to 
be  not  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  if 
they  are  4-  of  an  inch  they  would  be  the  better  : 
moreover,  if  a  cistern  be  used  instead  of  the  leathern 
bag,  its  surface  ought  to  be  larger  in  comparison  with 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  tube,  in  orider  that  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  the  mercury  contained 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  altitudes,  may  not  sen- 
sibly affect  its  depth.  The  tube  should  be  preserved  free 
from  dust  till  it  is  used  ^  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  hermetically  sealed  at  both  eiids^  and  one  end  may 
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ARC-  be  opened  with  a  file  when  it  is  to  be  filled.  If  this 
ETER.  precautioti  has  not  been  observed,  the  inside  shoiild  be 
^*'^— ^  well  cleaned,  by  washing  it  with  alcoholj  highly  rec- 
tified, and  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  piston  of  shammy 
leather,  fastened  to  a  wire.  The  mercury  should  also 
be  very  pure;  it  maybe  purged  of  its  air,  by  pre- 
viously boiling  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  closely  covered ; 
or  better  still,  by  revivification  from  cinnabar :  when 
the  tube  has  been  uniformly  heated  throughout,  and 
rendered  electrical  by  rubbing,  the  hot  mercury  should 
be  poured  into  it,  in  a  regidar  current,  through  a  glass 
funnel,  with  a  long  capillary  tube,  so  that  the  air  may 
not  have  room  to  pass  between  the  parts  of  the  quick- 
silver. De  Luc  recommends,  that  the  mercury  should 
be  boiled  in  the  tube,  as  the  most  eflFectual  method  of 
purifying  it  of  its  air  and  moisture.  The  process  is 
briefly  this :  chodse  a  tube  of  about  ^  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  line  in  thickness, 
fill  this  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  mercury, 
and  hold  it  with  its  sealed  end  over  a  chafing  dish  of 
biu-ning  charcoal,  presenting  first  the  sealed  end  to  the 
•fire,  and  then  moving  the  whole  obliquely  over  the 
dish.  As  the  mercury  is  heated,  the  air  bubbles  appear 
like  so  many  studs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube, 
which  gradually  run  one  into  another,  and  ascend 
towards  the  higher  parts  of  it  which  are  not  heated. 
Here  they  are  condensed,  and  almost  disappear  ;  but 
after  successive  displacements,  they  at  length  accumu- 
late in  one  place,  and  acquire  a  bulk  by  their  union, 
Tvhich  enables  them  to  escape.  In  performing  this 
operation,  il  will  be  found,  when  the  mercury  boils, 
that  the  parts  stxike  against  each  other  and  against  the 
sides  of  the  tube  with  such  violence,  that  a  pei'son 
unaccustomed  to  the  practice  is  ready  to  apprehend 
that  their  force  is  sufficient  to  break  the  tube,  of 
ivhich,  however,  there  is  no  danger.  The  mercury  is 
thus  freed  from  all  heterogeneous  particles  contained 
in  it,  together  with  their  surrounding  atmospheres  j 
and  the  air  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  tube,  which 
cannot  be  expelled  in  any  other  way,  is  thus  dis- 
charged :  when  this  last  mentioned  stratum  of  air  is 
thus  expelled,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards  emptied, 
and  filled  with  cold  mercury,  and  it  will  be  found 
nearly  as  free  from  air  as  before.  The  mercury  in 
tubes  thus  prepared  by  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  will 
rise  higher  than  in  those  made  in  the  common  way, 
and  different  instruments  thus  made  will  agree  better 
with  each  other;  in  common  barometers,  in  which 
this  process  has  not  been  observed,  there  will  fre- 
quently be  found  a  difference  of  several  lines,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  situation. 

De  Luc  found,  that  barometers  made  in  the  way 
we  have  described,  rose  uniformly  in  a  heated  room  ^ 
while  the  mercury  in  those  that  had  been  prepared  in 
the  common  way  descended^  and  in  different  pro- 
portions. When  the  room  was  sufCpred  to  cool,  the 
former  descended  uniformly  as  they  had  risen,  while 
the  latter  ascended  irregularly  as  before ,  and  fre- 
quently at  the  end  of  the  experiment  they  did  not 
agree  with  each  other  as  they  did  before  it.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious,  it  proceeds  from  the  effects  of  heat  on 
the  air  remaining  in  unequal  quantities  in  the  tubes 
in  the  one  case,  and  on  the  purer  mercury  in  the 
other.  Another  circuinstance  also  requiring  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  these  instruments, 
is  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  unless  this  remains 
the  same,  the  immersion  of  a  given  quantity  of  mer- 


cury will  be  variable,  and  its  altitude  an  uncerlain    baRO- 
measure  of  the  barometrical  pressure.  METER. 

■    The  great  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  De  Luc*s  baro-  ^^-^V^^ 
meter,  led  him  to  detect  a  phenomenon  which  had  not  DfUy  van- 
before  been  noticed  ot  least  in  these  latitudes.  Having  ^^^^^^^ 
observed  the  barometer,  at  one  station,  twice  in  one 
day,  he  found  the  mercury  higher  in  the  second  obser- 
vation thtin  in  the  first ;  and  this  variation  he  naturally 
ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  have  affected  his  other  barometer  stationed 
on  the  plain  in  the  same  manner.    But  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  on  examining  the  state  of  the 
latter  barometer,  he  found  that  it  had  pursued  a  con- 
trary course,  and  that  it  had  fallen  while  the  other 
rose.     As  this  difference  could  not  proceed  from  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  observations,  it  was  so  considerable 
as  to  discourage  his  progress  and  to  disappoint  his 
hope  of  success,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  explain 
its  cause,  and  to  make  due  allowance  for  its  effects. 
The  experiment' was  carefully  repeated  at  different  pe- 
riods.    An  obser^'er  on  the  mountain,  and  anotlier  on 
the  plain,  took  their  respective  stations  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  continued  to  make  their  respective  ob- 
servations, both  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  sun  set ;  when  it  was 
found,  that  the  lower  barometer  gradually  descended 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  a  day;    after  which  it 
re-ascended,  till  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  nearly  the 
same  height  as  in  the  morning.     But  the  higher  baro- 
meter ascended  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  day, 
and  then  descended,  so  as  to  reg^ain  liketvise  about 
sunset  the  altitude  of  the  morning.     The  following 
theory  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.     When  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon 
of  any  ])lace,  his  heams  penetrate  the  whole  section  of 
the  atmosphere  of  which  that  horizon  is  the  base  ^  but 
falling  very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  they 
communicate  little  heat,  and  consequently  produce 
little  dilatation  of  its  air.  As  the  sun  advances,  his  rays 
become  more  direct,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaction  of 
course  increase.     However,  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  is  not  felt  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  when 
his  rays  are  most  direct ;  but  it  increases  after  mid- 
day, while  the  place  receives  more  heat  than  it  loses; 
just  as  the  tide  attains  not  its  highest  altitude  till  the 
moon  has  proceeded  a  considerable  way  to  the  west  of 
the  meridian.     Besides  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  gre-itesc  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  seems  not 
to  ascend  to  any  great  distance  above  it  j  and  there- 
fore the  dilatation  of  the  air  occasioned  by  the  sun 
will  be  found  principally,  if  not  solely,  near  the  earth. 
A  motion  of  the  adjacent  air,  in  all  directions,  must 
take  place  in  order  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  expand 
itself.  The  heated  columns,  extending  themselves  ver-    - 
tically,  will  become  longer  and  also  specifically  lighter 
in   consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  their    inferior 
parts.    As  the  motion  of  the  air,  till  it  rises  into  wind, 
IS  not  rapid,  these  lengthened  columns  will  take  some 
time  to  dissipate  their  summits  among  the  adjacent 
less  rarefied  columns  that  arc  not  so  high  ;    at  least 
they  will  not  do  this  so  speedily  as  their  length  is 
increased  by  the  rarefaction  of  their  bases. 

In  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  above  mentioned,  it  should  be  considered, 
that  the  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fidl  a  little 
after  morning,  because  the  column  of  air  that  supports 
it  becomes  specifically  lighter  on  account  of  the  rare- 
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faction  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  continues 
to  full  during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  day,  be- 
cause the  heat  and  consequent  rarefaction  are  con- 
tinually increasing.  After  this  period  it  rises  again, 
because  the  cold  condensation  coming  on,  the  sf)eci£ic 
gravity  is  augmented  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  adjacent 
air :  thus  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed «  and  the  mer- 
cury returns  to  the  altitude  of  the  morning.  The 
barometer  on  the  eminence  rises  after  mornings  and 
continues  so  to  do  for  three  quarters  of  the  day,  for 
two  reasons.  The  density  of  the  columns  of  the  air  is 
greater  near  the  earth,  and  decreases  as  the  distance 
from  it  increases ;  the  higher  therefore  we  ascend  in 
the  atmosphere,  we  find  air  specifically  lighter  ;  but 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  base  of  the  column  that  sup- 
ports the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on  the  eminence, 
the  denser  parts  of  that  column  are  raised  higher  than 
they  would  naturally  be  if  left  to  the  operation  of  their 
own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the  higher  barometer 
is  pressed  with  a  weight  nearly  as  great  as  it  would 
sustain,  if  it  were  brought  down  in  the  atmosphere  to 
the  natural  place  of  that  denser  air  now  raised  above 
it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  column.  The 
other  reason  is,  that  as  the  rarefaction  does  not  take 
place  at  any  great  distance  from  the  earth,  little 
change  is  produced  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  column  that  presses  on  the  higher  baro- 
meter, and  the  summit  of  that  column  dissipates  itself 
more  slowly  than  it  increases.    Thus  we  see  how  this 


barometer  must  -asoead  during  the  first  thrcK  quarters    BAR(i 
of  the  day,  and  pursue  a  course  the  reverse  of  that  on   METEH 
the  plain  ;  the  condensation  retU4iung  after  this  time,  ^^~^v^ 
the  denser  air  embodies,  the  equilibrium  takes  place, 
and  the  mercury  descends  to  its  first  position. 

A  fact  very  similar  to  the  depression  of  De  line's  Captain 
barometer  in  tlie  plain,  is  known  constantly  to  take  Beaufoit* 
place  at  sea  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  for  some  dis-  ^^bserra- 
tonce,  into  eadi  temperate  zone,  but  beyond  these  ^^°"* 
limits  it  is  not  so  easily  observed,  on  account  of  ifa« 
uncertain  state  of  this  instrument  in  situations  in 
higher  latitudes.  There  is  however  some  dight  differ- 
ence in  the  two  coses  -,  it  seems  that  De  Luc's  baro- 
meter in  the  plain  began  its  descent  os  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon ;  but  in  the  marine  observations  to 
which  we  allude,  the  barometer  gradually  rose  till 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  uniformly  sunk  till  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  gradually  rose  again, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  returned  to  its  altitude 
OS  observed  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  are 
indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
the  full  establishment  of  this  interesting  fact,  who  has 
very  obligingly  favoured  the  writer  of  this  article  with 
his  entire  set  of  observations  made  in  H.  M.  S.  Wool- 
wich. These  are  highly  honourable  to  the  scientific 
views  of  this  able  officer,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  acceptable  to  our  scientific  readers.  The  following 
table  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  observationfl 
above  alluded  to. 


Table  of  barometric  observaHons  extracted  from  the  aeries  of  Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N.  made  within  the  torrid  zone 
during  the  year  \WT,  from  which  the  dmly  variation  in  the  mercurial  column  w  very  dUstinctly  marked. 


June  1, 

1S07. 

June  17,  1807. 

Dec.  17,  1807. 

Dec.  18 

,  1607. 

Dec.  18,  1807. 

Dec.  IS 

,1807. 

Dec.  20, 1807. 

Lat.25 

°  27'  N. 

LatO' 

21' S. 

Lat.  1' 

»  ID'S. 

Lat.1' 

'  14'  S. 

Lafc  0*>  6'  N. 

Lat.1* 

55' N. 

Ut.3'».42'N. 

Long.  25 

'  29'  W. 

Long.  27^49' W, 

Long.  28 

°  10'  w. 

Long.  20 

°  56'  W. 

Long.  22*»  14'  W. 

Long.  22°  38' W. 

Long.  22°  52*  W. 

Hour 

Baro- 

Hour 

Baro- 

Hoar 

Baro- 

Hour 

Baro- 

Hour 

Baro- 

Hour 

Baro- 

Hour 

Baro- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

of 

me- 

Day. 

ter. 

Day. 

ter. 

Dav. 

ter. 

Day. 

ter. 

Day, 

ter. 

Day. 

ter. 

Day. 

ter. 

6  a.m. 

30.140 

6  A.M. 

29.837 

6  a.m. 

29.831 

6 

29.764 

6 

29.754 

6 

29.776 

6 

29.739 

7 

.140 

7 

.850 

7 

.839 

7 

.761 

7 

759 

7  ' 

.784 

7 

.754 

8 

.ir>o 

8 

.862 

8 

.854 

8 

.789 

8 

.790 

8 

.792 

8 

.778 

9 

.158 

9 

.863 

9 

.856 

9 

.782 

9 

.795 

9 

.794 

9 

.782 

10 

.151 

10 

.863 

10 

.859 

10 

.784 

10 

.788 

10 

.789 

10 

i787 

11 

.150 

11 

.857 

11 

.634 

11 

4r84 

11 

.779 

11 

.772 

11 

•77« 

Noon 

.139 

Noon 

.851 

Noon 

.830 

Noon 

.762 

Noon 

.764 

Noon 

.759 

Noon 

.768 

1 

.138 

1 

.822 

1 

-809 

1 

.755 

1 

.761 

1 

748 

1 

.760 

2 

.133 

2 

.796 

2 

.785 

2 

.729 

2 

.740 

2 

.736 

2 

.749 

3 

.118 

3 

.7i-i.*^ 

3 

.767 

3 

.712 

3 

-» 

3 

.704 

3 

.751 

4 

.117 

4 

.783 

4 

.756 

4 

.721 

4 

— 

4 

.704 

4 

.762 

5 

.117 

5 

.798 

5 

.762 

5 

.724 

5 

— 

5 

725 

5 

.778 

6 

.119 

6 

.812;  6 

.764 

6 

.730 

6 

— 

6 

.748 

6 

.780 

7 

.119 

7 

.821 

7 

.785 

7 

.742 

7 

.758 

7 

.755 

7 

.792 

8 

.125 

8 

.841 

8 

.805 

8 

.762 

8 

.772 

8 

.767 

8 

818 

9 

.131 

9 

.857 

9 

.821 

9 

.770 

9 

.783 

9 

.771 

9 

— 

10 

"~" 

10 

.862 

10 

.630 

10 

.773 

10 

.791 

10 

.775 

lO 

' 

We  shall  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  baro- 
meter i  our  object  in  the  present  article  having  been 
merely  to  describe  the  instrument  itself,  directions  for 
constructing  them,  and  one  or  two  of  its  most  re- 
markable phenomena.  For  its  application  to  the  men- 


suration of  altitudes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  trea- 
tise on  Pneumatics  ;  and  for  what  concerns  its  use  as 
a  meteorological  instrument^  see  our  treatise  oa 
Meteorology. 
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J     Fr.  baron;  It.  haront;  Sp.  haron, 
^'  f     See  to  : 


BAROV.     BARRON, 

^"^^^     Ba^ronagb,  #     g^^  ^  jj^  jBairg«a,  tQ  "arm,  to  de 

Ba^koness,  lfe„d,ta8t«in^hen, 

Ba  bonkt,     f      ^  ^^^^  j^  ^  armed,  defenqeful  or 
I  Babo  XI al,   %  powerful  ni^^  Xooke,  ii.  182. 

Bffro,  in  barbarous  Lat.  is  used  as  equivalent  to  vir  ; 
and  vir,  according  to  Vossius,  is  from  vis,  strength, 
power. 

So  ^t  beo  alow  fburliundred  &  sixtiin  astonde 
Of  erles  and  of  barotu  ]>e  hexte  }&i  }ct  were. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  I^. 

lie  aende  after  bys  iaromet  at  mydewynter  myd  bym  to  be. 

Id.  p.  349. 

ye  baronage  &  fe  cler^e  were  somond  to  Kyngeston, 
^r  wes  his  fest  bolden,  &  gyuen  him  ye  croune. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  28. 

Ilkon  of  ye  knygbtes  bad  a  barony, 

bei  &  alle  ber  rigbtes  were  don  in  bis  mercy. 

/<!.  p.  139. 

Wben  lone  bad  told  bem  bis  entent, 
Tbe  baronage  tocounaaile  went. 
In  many  aentencea  they  fili» 
And  diuerslf  tbey  sued  ber  will. 

Chaucer,     Romani  of  the  Rose,  fbl.  142.  C.  iL 

Wkidie  nctory  by  y«  pylgryme  thus  bv  grace  opteyned,  tbe 
kynge,  with  bis  barony,  sette  bym  into  the  eytie  of  Wyncbester 
vitUsolempneproceasbn.  Fabyan,     Chronicle,  C,  IB5, 

His  sacrilegious  bands  upon  tbe  churches  laid> 
In  cmelty  and  rape  continuing  out  his  reign ; 
Ibat  his  outrageous  lust,  and  courses  to  restrain, 
The  baronage  were  Ibrc'd  defenairo  arms  to  raise. 
Thdr  daughters  to  redeem ;  that  be  by  force  would  seize, 
Drayton.    Poiy-cibion,  Song  17. 

Set  we  up  then  this  boast  against  our  wrong. 
He  left  no  other  sign  that  he  was  young : 
And  spite  of  fate  his  liring  rertues  will, 
TThough  he  be  dead,  keep  up  the  barr*nny  still. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Stafford;, 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  garter^  and  secretary  of  war  to  king 
Claries  I.  observes,  *^  That  in  all  Queen  Elisabeth's  forty-four 
years  reign,  she  created  but  siat  earls,  and  eight  or  nine  barons." 
Oldy's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  £61.  30. 

Tbe  second  was  the  baronage,  the  nobtKty  and  gentry  who  held 
Aar  baronies  of  tbe  king.  And  the  third  was  the  boroughs,  who 
aul  of  the  king  by  barony,  though  in  a  community.  So  that  the 
parliameot  was  truly  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser 
^«vMgrew  weary  of  this  attendance. 

»imet.  History  of  his  Own  Times,  i.  142. 
The  tMe  of  baronet,  inyented  by  Salisbury,  was  sold ;  and  two 
oiBdred  patents  of  that  species  of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for 
w  aiaoy  thotwand  pounds. 

Hume.  BUtory  of  England.  King  James. 
Hie  fiumeri  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were  anciently,  it  waa 
supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great  number  of  services  to  the  land- 
lord, which  were  seldom  cither  specified  in  the  lease,  or  regulated 
by  any  precise  rule,  but  by  tbe  use  and  want  of  the  manor  or 
**^»^-  Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  166, 

The  want  of  an  uniform  administration  of  justice,  the  general 
diBorder,  and  state  of  universal  anarchy,  which  naturally  sprung 
from  the  prindples  of  the  feudal  policy,  presented  perpetual  oppor- 
tumties  of  checking  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary  brds,  of  deUverinff 
captives  injuriously  detained  in  the  baronial  castles. 

Warton.  Hist.  English  Poetry,  Diss.  I, 
A  baron's  is  the  most  general  and  universal  titf  e  of  nobility ;  for 
onpnaUy  every  one  of  the  peers  of  superior  rmnk  had  also  a 
^ony  unoexed  to  his  other  titles.  But  ilbatb  sometimes  happened 
that,  when  an  antient  baron  hath  been  raised  to  a  new  degree  of 
peerage,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  two  titles  have 
descended  differenUy,  Blachstone.   Commentaries,  i.  398. 

Babon,  the  title  of  the  lowest  rank  in  the  peerage  of 
England,    Baron  originally  in  England  seems  to  have 


been  applied  to  all  those  who  were  immediate  tenants 
of  a  feudal  superior,  even  though  that  superior  was  not 
the  sovereign.  Thus  Hugh  Lupus,  when  possessed  of 
palatine  rights  as  Earl  of  Chester,  had  within  his  county 
Barons  like  the  king  himself.  The  name  even  descended 
to  the  lowest  so  holding ;  for  the  manor  court,  the  court 
Bbron,  is  cziruz  hartmum,  from  those  that  there  give  suit 
and  service,  not  curia  haronis  from  him  who  exacts  it. 
2  Inst.  46.  The  kings  of  France,  instead  of  calling 
their  immediate  vassals  homines,  gave  them  the  syno* 
nymous  appellation  oiharones,  from  whence  in  time  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  of  that  country  was  called 
U  baronage.  The  title  at  length  became  so  general 
that  the  higher  nobility  sought  odier  distinctions,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  English  conquest,  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  seigneur  chatelain,  the 
Baron  tmd  the  count.  The  chatelain  possessed  a  seig- 
nory  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  with  the  right  in 
civil  cases  of  administering  justice,  and  erecting  a  for** 
tified  chateau  ^  (Gtossairede  Ragueau,  voce  Baron.)  The 
seignory  of  the  Baron  consisted  of  four  chatellanies, 
held  also  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  his  right  of 
administering  justice  extended  to  criminal  cases  as 
well  as^to  civil  ones.  The  count  was  possessed  of  a  town 
with  a  territory  annexed,  more  considerable  in  extent 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  with  the  same  right  of 
administering  justice  as  the  Baron.  After  the  Norman 
establishment  in  England,  the  Conqueror  confc^rred 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Saxons  on  his  principal  fol- 
lowers, to  be  held  immediately  of  himself  by  fealty, 
homage,  and  military  or  other  honourable  service,  and 
as  by  the  feudal  law  (Ducange,  voce  Placitum,)  every 
vassal  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord's  court,  and  there 
to  assist  him  ^vith  his  advice,  these  Barons  became 
constituent  parts  of  the  curia  regis  which  assembled  at 
the  three  great  festivals  -.  and  if  at  other  times  the 
sovereign  required  their  counsel,  they  were  then 
convened  by  a  special  summons  to  meet  him  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Such  in  its  rudest  form  was 
the  origin  of  our  parliaments,  and  in  Magna  Charta 
there  is  an  express  stipulation  that  the  sovereign  shall 
summon  to  the  commune  coTioiliutn  regni  —  '*  omn^s 
COS  qui  de  nobis  ieneni  in  capite."  {Mag.  Chart,  c.  xiv.) 
It  is  in  this  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  that  for  the  first 
time  a<iistinction  is  made  between  the  Barones  niajores, 
who  shall  be  summoned  by  the  king's  letter  under 
seal,  and  other  tenants  in  chief  to  whom  the  summons 
shall  be  directed  only  through  the  sheriflF;  and  Mr. 
Selden  conjectures,  that,  during  the  recent  disputes  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Barons,  many  Baronies  had 
escheated  to  the  king,  and  been  granted  out  anew;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  ancient  Barons,  apprehensive  of  a 
diminution  to  their  dignity  from  these  new  grantees, 
had  procured  a  law  by  which  the  title  of  Baron  was  in 
f\iture  confined  to  themselves,  and  the  rest  were  styled 
tenants  in  chief  only— or  rather,  as  the  ancient  name 
could  hot  wholly  be  witheld,  that  therefore  these  latter 
were  called  Barones  nUnores,  whibt  the  original  nobles 
were  majores. 

It  is  however  very  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Cruise, 
{on  Dignities,  11.)  that  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Henry  III.  the  chapter  respecting  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Barones  majores  and  minores  in 
their  summonses,  is  wholly  omitted  j  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  charters,"  the 
constitution  of  the  court  had  umlergone  some  change, 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 
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BARON.  It  is  however  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that  we  are 
'  to  look,  as  the  period  when  the  greatest  alteration  was 
effected,  as  it  was  then  that  it  was  first  established, 
that  no  one,  though  possessed  of  a  Barony,  should 
give  his  attendance  at  the  parliament,  unless  expressly 
summoned  by  the  king's  writ.  It  was  by  this  measure 
that  the  Baronage,  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
when  it  included  all  tenants  in  cap'iie,  amounted  to 
700,  was  reduced  to  about  130.  This  is  stated  distinctly 
by  Camden,  although  he  forbears  to  name  the  ancient 
authority  on  which  he  grounds  his  assertion.  (Ex  satis 
anliquoscriptoreloquor.  Camden  Brit.)  Mr.Selden,  who 
gives  little  credit  to  this  relation,  says,  he  never  could 
discover  who  this  ancient  writer  was.  Lord  Coke, 
however,  has  cited  the  passage,  adding,"  which  act  or 
statute  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  so  that  none- 
now,  although  he  hath  an  entire. Barony^  can  have  a 
writ  of  summons  to  parliament  without  the  king's 
warrant."  (Lord  Coke,  12  Rep.  71)  The  sovereign 
however  can  never  be  supposed  to  have  ]x>ssessed  the 
p6wer  of  omitting  to  summon  the  principal  nobles,  as 
such  a  prerogative  must  necessarily  have  been  liable  to 
infinite  abuse  ;  consequently  every  attempt  at  its  exer- . 
else  was  instantly  and  successfully  resisted.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  it  was  a  stipulation  of  Magna  Charta 
that  all  should  be  summoned  ;  and  in  the  parliament 
of  1255,  as  several  peers  were  absent  from  want  of 
summonses,  the  rest  of  the  Barons  "  sine  paribus  suis . 
tunc  absentibus  non  voluerunt  responsum  dare,  quod- 
omnes  tunc  temporis  ntm  fuerunt  juxta  tenarem  Magn4B 
Charta vocati**  (Dugdale's  Orig,  Jurid.  17.) 

As  the  sovereign  could  not  withold  his  writ  from 
those  who  were  entitled  to  it,  so  neither  could  he  then 
create  a  new  Barony,  otherwise  than  by  a  gnMit  of  a 
portion  of  the  royal  demesne.  And  these  demesnes, 
according  to  Bracton,  were  in  his  day  inalienable, 
"  res  quasi  sacra  qua:  dart  non  potest  neque  vendi 
neque  ad  alium  iransferri  a  principe."  So  that  the. 
King  having  no  power  of  alienating  those  lands  by 
which  a  Barony  could  be  erected,  could  only  regrant 
a  Barony  in  case  of  forfeiture  or  escheat ;  a  state  of 
things  necessarily  productive  of  great  inconvenience ; 
giving  to  the  existing  Barons  a  control  over  the 
sovereign  almost  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of 
the  crown',  and  tempting  the  prince  to  enforce  forfei- 
tures solely  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  spoil.  The 
two  reigns  which  we  have  been  just  considering,  offer 
the  best  practical  comment  upon  the  system.  In  the 
first  a  foreign  prince  was  called  .in  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  absolute  despotism ;  in  the  second  the 
country  was  destined  to  witness  the  yet  more  singular 
exhibition  of  a  sul^ect  wielding  the  prerogatives  of 
his  sovereign,  and  claiming  from  his  fellow  subjects 
at  least  a  divided  allegiance. 

To  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
crown  as  the  unrestricted  fountain  of  honour^  confer- 
ring dignity  wherever  it  discovered  dfesert,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  its  hereditary  counsellors  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  population  and  opulence 
of  the  empire,  such  a  state  of  things  must  appear  s\if- 
ficiently  anomalous.  Yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
it  was  no  later  than  the  last  century,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  these  fetters  by  the  bill  to  limit 
the  numbers  of  the  peerage,  which  was  actually  as-* 
sented  to  by  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  passing  into  a  law  by  the  resist- 
ance of  those  among  the  commons^  who  were  unwil- 


ling so  effectually  to  close  against   themselves   the 
avenues  to  the  House  of  lords.  , 

It  is  however  from  the  internal  convulsions  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  during  the  civil  wars  with  Simon 
de  Montford,  that  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  parlia- 
mentary writs — directed  without  exception  to  all  pos- 
sessed of  ancient  Baronies,  and  to  such  others  as  the 
sovereign  was  pleased  to  call  to  his  councils.  Mr. 
Selden  is  of  opinion  (Blackstone's  Tracts,  §  21.)  that 
some  law  was  then  passed  for  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
tenants  in  chief  from  parliament,  whose  presence  might 
possibly  have  intcrnipted  the  tranquillity  of  the  as- 
sembly. From  this  date  therefore,  the  Baronage  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  Barons  both  by  writ  and 
tenure,  and  Barons  by  writ  only.  Such  ancient  Barons 
a3  were  entitled  to  give  their  attendance  in  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  feudal  Baronies,  received  their  summons 
by  writ,  agreeable  to  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  which 
enforced  their  rights:  whilst  others  were  added  to 
their  number  who  had  no  possessions  that  were  hono- 
rary Baronies,  but  who  attended  only  in  obedience  to 
the  writ  directed  tp  them.  The  effect  of  this  writ,  and 
the  degree  of  estate  it  created  in  their  descendants,  will 
be  more  properly  considered  under  the  title  Baroxy. 

The  Baronage  continued  in  this  state  until  the  days 
of  Bichard  H.  who,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
established  the  first  precedent  of  a  Barony  by  patent, 
creating  thus  John  Beauchamp  de  Holt,  Lord  Beau- 
champ  of  Kidderminster :  "  before  whonv  (says  Lord 
Coke)  there  was  never  Baron  created  by  letters  patent, 
but  by  writ  only."  This  however  appears  to  have  been 
an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  to  create 
a  peer  without  the  assent  of  parliament.  In  the  parti- 
cular instance  it  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  for  Lord 
Beauchamp,  though  summoned,  never  took  his  seat^ 
but  was  attainted  in  that  very  session  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Duke  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  even  if  he  had 
never  been  attainted,  the  patent  could  not  have  been 
allowed,  as  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by  Michael  - 
de  la  Pole,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  declared 
incapable  of  ever  holding  the  seal.  The  second  Baron 
created  by  patent  was  Sir  John  Cornwall  in  10th 
Henry  VI.  and  in  this  instance  the  letters  patent  are 
expressed  to  be  made  with  consent  of  parliament.  And 
Mr.  West,  in  his  celebrated  work,  *'  The  Enquiry  into 
the  Manner  of  Making  Peers,"  has  observed,  that  on 
inspection  of  the.  various  creations  from  11th  Ed- 
ward III.  to  1st  Henry  VII.  he  found  almost  all  except 
such  as  virere  grants  of  escheated  feudal  honours,  to 
have  been  made  and  passed  by  the  authority  of,  and 
in  full  parliament.  Henry  VII.  however,  was  disposed 
more  amply  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and' 
from  his  day  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  create 
peers  at  pleasure  without  restriction  has  never  been 
called  into  dispute. 

In  the  rolls  of  parliament,  it  appears  that  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  peerage  have  been  conferred  by  charter  ; 
thus,  the  Countess  of  Norfolk  was  created  by  charter 
a  Duchess  for  life,  2lst  Richard  II.;  this  n)ode,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
Baronies. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  letters  patent,  an  annuity  was 
given  to  the  person  ennobled,  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity.  Thus  Mr.  Selden  mentions  that  Sir  Ralph. 
Bottiller,  being  created  Baron  of  Sudcley  by  Henry  VI. 
hall  200  marks  annuity  given  him  out  of  the  profits 
of  Lincolnshire,  payable  by  the  sheriff  of  that  county. 
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RON.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark^  that  this  practice  has  long 
y*^*^  fallen  into  desuetude. 

A  Baron  has  the  title  of  Right  Honourable.  His 
coronation  robe  is  of  qrimson  velvet  with  two  rows  of 
ermine  spots.  His  coronet  (according  to  the  grant  by 
patent  from  Charles  II.)  a  rim  of  gold  having  thereon 
six  balls  or  pearls.  Before  that  time>  Barons  wore  only 
a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  on 
the  top  a  tassel  of  gold  ;  therefore,  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  the  earlier  Barons,  it  is  an  error  to  give  them 
any  other  distinction,  although  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  ignorant  heralds,  than  to  adorn  their 
shields  from  the  earliest  time  with  the  modern  coronet. 
The  parliamentary  robe  of  a  Baron  is  of  scarlet  cloth 
lined  with  white  satin,  with  two  rows  of  minever  on 
the  right  side.  A  Baron  may  appoint  three  chaplains. 

Babons  of  the  Cinque  Forts.  This  name  is  given 
not  merely  to  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  com- 
mons, but  also  to  all  the  electors,  and  even,  according 
to  some  authorities,  to  idl  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  In  like  manner,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  the  citizens  of  London  were  anciently  called 
Barons,*'  cives  quos  barones  vacant  i'"^"  Bar  ones  sive  ho^ 
mines  Londinu'  The  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
having  been  extended  to  Corfe  castle  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  members  of  the  corporation  there  are  also 
styled  Barons  ;  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  all 
the  inhabitants  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
The  privilege  of  supporting  the  royal  canopy  at  coro- 
nations of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  has  be- 
longed to  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  a  very 
early  period ;  as  that  right  was  counterclaimed  by  the 
lords  marchers  of  Wales  as  early  as  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  III.  They  were  also 
formerly  allowed  on  that  day  to  dine  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  sovereign  ^  but  in  latter  instances  this  right 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced.  The  town  of 
Burford  in  Shropshire  was  held  of  the  king  per-  servi' 
iium  Baronia,  as  appears  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the 
40th  Edward  III.  3  from  whence  the  proprietors, 
though  not  parliamentary  Barons,  were  called  Barons 
of  Burford. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  ;  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer  are  so  termed  accordiug  to  Selden, 
{Titles  of  Honor,  2.  5. 16.)  because  they  were  anciently 
appointed  from  such  as  were  Barons  of  the  kingdom 
or  parliamentary  Barons.  So  also  Bracton  explains 
Magna  Charta,  c.  xiv.  which  directs  that  the  Earls  and 
Barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers  3  that  is,  according 
to  the  author,  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Four 
judges,  one  the  lord  chief  Baron,  the  three  others 
puisne  Barons,  preside  over  this  court.  They  are  sove- 
reign auditors  of  the  kingdom,  and  decide  in  all  causes 
connected  with  the  revenue.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
cursitor  Baron  who  administers  oaths  to  high  sheriffs 
and  his  deputies,  and  all  officers  of  the  customs.  All 
the  minuter  details  concerning  them  may  be  found  in 
Madox's  elaborate  History  of  the  Exchequer. 

Barony.  A  Barony  in  England,  as  has  been  already 
shewn,  is  created  either  by  tenure,  writ  or  patent. 

The  question  whether  any  territorial  Baronies  yet 
continue  to  exist  in  England,  has  often  been  agitated 
before  the  committees  of  the  House  of  lords,  and  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  received  any  satisfactory  general 
solution.  In  the  case  of  Abergavenny,  (Collins,  61.) 
the  decision  in  the  particular  instance  seems  favour- 
able to  their  continuance  ;  yet  when  the  claim  to  the 
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Barony  of  Fitzwalter  was  heard  before  the  privy  coun-  BARONY. 

cil  in  1669,  one  of  the  claimants  affirming  the  same  to  *^^  — ^ 

be  a  Barony  by  tenure,  which  ought  to  accompany  the 

landi  *'  both  parties  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 

the  nature  of  a  Barony  by  tenure  being  discussed,  it 

was  found  to  have  been  discontinued  for  many  ages^ 

and  not  in  being,  and  so  not  fit  to  be  revived,  or  to 

mlmit  any  pretence  or  right  of  succession  thereupon. 

And  the  pretence  of  a  Barony  by  tenure  being  declared 

for  weighty  reasons  not  to  be  insisted  on,  the  counsel 

were  called  in,"  &c.  &c.  (Collins,  S87.) 

In  our  own  day,  however,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  when  the  claim  of  Lady  Henry  Fitzgendd  to 
the  Barony  of  Roos  of  Hamslake,  Trusbutt  and  Bel- 
voir,  was  argued  before  the  House  of  lords.  On  that 
occasion  her  ladyship's  claim  was  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  Barony 
by  tenure  ^  for  where  an  ancient  Baron  holding  a 
castle  of  the  king  tn  capite  per  Baroniam,  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  his  title  did  not  arise  from  the 
writ  of  summons,  but  from  his  Baronial  estate,  and 
he  must  be  considered  a  Baron  by  tenure  \  now  tbough 
the  Baronies  of  Hamslake  and  Trusbutt  had  been 
alienated  by  his  ancestors,  yet  the  honour  and  castle 
of  Belvoir  had  descended  from  them  to  himself; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  other  Baronies  might 
have  been  extinguished,  yet  the  Barony  of  Roos  of 
Belvoir  was  yet  a  subsisting  dignity  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  the  baronial  cnstle.  The  House  of  lords, 
however  resolved,  "  after  hearing  what  had  been  al^ 
leged  and  proved  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
that  the  said  duke  was  not  entitled  to  the  Barony  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  coheirs  of  Robert  de  Roos.'* 

It  would  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  scarcely  be 
respectful  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  about  again  to  undergo  a  solemn  revision  before 
the  same  tribunal,  in  consequence  of  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Honourable  the  Champion  Dymoeke  to  the 
territorial  Barony  of  Marmion,  which,  as  he  contends, 
he  is  entitled  to  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby. 

Baronies  by  i^ri^,  are  where  the  crown  issues  a  writ  of 
summons  to  a  party  not  a  peer,  requiring  him  to  give 
his  attendance  in  Parliament,  there  to  consult  with  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  This  (excepting  in  the  case  of  spi- 
ritual persons)  when  followed  by  an  actual  sitting  in 
parliament,  is  held  to  confer  the  dignity  of  a  Baron,  not 
merely  on  the  party  to  whom  the  writ  is  addressed/ 
but  on  all  his  lineal  descendants,  both  male  and  female. 
For,  says  Lord  Coke,  under  such  writ  his  blood  is 
ennobled  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  lineal.  That  a  sitting 
in  parliament  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  writ,  is 
established  by  the  Abergavenny  case,  8th  Jac.  I.  in 
which  the  question  arose,  whether  Edward  Nevile,  who 
had  been  called  by  writ  and  died  before  the  parliament 
met,  was  a  Baron  or  not.  It  was  resolved  by  the.  chan- 
cellor, the  two  chief  justices,  and  other  justices  there 
present,  "  that  the  delivery  of  the  writ  did  not  make 
him  noble  until  he  came  to  parliament  and  there  sat ; 
for  until  that,  the  writ  did  not  take  effect."  It  has 
never,  however,  been  sufficientlyexplainedwhy,  in  the 
case  of  writ,  such  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
sitting,  while  under  a  patent  it  is  regarded  as  wholly 
immaterial :  on  occasion  of  the  judgment  last  alluded 
to,  in  the  reasons  offered,  it  is  observed,  that  imtil 
a  sitting,  "  the  writ  might  be  countermanded  by  a 
supersedeas,  or  the  said  Edward  Nevile  might  have 
excused  himself  to  the  king,  or  he  might  have  waved 
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BARONY,  it  and  submitted  to  his  fine,  as  one  vho  is  distrained  to 
^^--V"-^  *>e  a  knight."  (Lord  Abergavenny  s  case,  1  Imt  16.) 

There  is  however  vet  another  reason,  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  yet  been  su^csted,  and  is, 
therefore,  advanced  with  some  diffidence,  though  to  us 
It  certainly  furnishes  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  apparent  difficulty  than  those  hitherto  brought 
forward.  Mr.  West,  as  already  stated,  (tit.  Baeon  «»- 
pra)  has  shewn  that  almost  all  the  creations  from 
Edward  ill.  to  Henry  Vll.  were  made  and  passed  by 
the  authority  of  and  in  full  parliaxnent.  It  would  appear 
then,  that  at  least,  at  that  period,  something  more  than 
the  king's  pleasure  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  peer 
— namely  that  the  peers  themselves  should  assent  to 
the  reception  of  the  party  newly  ennobled.  This  assent 
would  properly  be  given  at  the  time  he  took  his  seat } 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  a  very  rash  conjecture,  that  this 
was  the  true  reason  why  such  impcMrtance  attached  to 
the  sitting,  which  thus  gave  confirmation  and  validity 
to  the  royal  intentions. 

A  Barony  by  writ,  where  there  arc  no  words  of  limi- 
tation, is  held  to  descend  to  the  hetr-general  -,  and 
there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  other- 
ivise  limited ;  viz.  Henry  Bromfiete,  who  was  sum- 
moned as  Baron  de  Vescy  in  27th  Henry  VI.  the  words 
of  the  writ  being  "  volumtu  vos  et  haredes  vestros 
MAScuLos  de  corpore  vestro,''  In  all  other  cases,  the 
descent  of  a  Barony  by  writ,  has  been  directed  by  the 
rules  of  the  descent  of  other  inheritances  at  common 
law,  except  in  two  particulars  :  first,  that  the  half  blood 
is  no  impediment,  consequently  the  half  brother  is 
preferred  to  the  sister  -,  and  secondly,  that  as  honours 
are  not  divisible,  if  there  be  two  coheirs,  the  title  is 
in  abeyance  or  suspended  until  the  king  is  pleased  to 
determine  in  favour  of  one,  because  among  females 
primogeniture  does  not  prevail.  A  dignity,  originally 
descendible  to  heirs  general,  may  however  be  entailed 
on  heirs  male,  and  such  was  the  circumstance  in  the 
great  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  1626,  where 
Hobert  de  Vere  claimed  under  the  entail,  and  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  as  heir  general.  The  language 
of  lord  chief  justice  Crewe,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  is  so  admirable  and  so  eloquent,  that  it^ 
brilliancy  is  well  calculated  to  enliven  the  dulness  of 
a  mere  legal  disquisition. 

"  This  great  and  weighty  cause,  incomparable  to 
any  other  that  has  happened  at  any  time,  requires 
great  deliberation,  and  solid  and  mature  judgment  to 
determine  it.  Here  is  represented  to  your  lordships 
certamen  honoris — ^illustrious  honour.  I  heard  a  great 
peer  of  this  realm  and  a  learned,  say,  when  he  lived 
there  was  no  King  in  Christendom  had  such  a  subject 
as  Oxford.  He  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  -,  made 
great  chamberlain  by  Henry  I  ^  by  Maud,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford ;  confirmed  and  approved  by  Henry  Fitz-Empress, 
(Jlberico  Comite),  so  Earl  before.  This  great  honour, 
this  high  and  noble  dignity  hath  continued  ever  since 
in  the  remarkable  surname  of  De  Vere,  by  so  many 
ages,  descents  and  generations,  as  no  other  kingdom 
can  produce  such  a  peer  in  one  and  the  self-same  name 
and  titl9.*' — "  I  have  laboured  to  make  a  covenant  with 
myself  that  affection  may  not  press  upon  judgment.  For 
I  suppose  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  apprehension 
of  gentry  or  nobleness,  but  his  afifection  stands  to  the 
continuance  of  so  noble  a  name  and  house,  and  would 
take  hold  of  a  twig  or  twine-thread  to  uphold  it.  And 
yet  time  hath  his  revolutions ;  there  must  be  a  period 


and  an  end  to  all  temporal  things— Jinis  rerum — an  end  BkROt^ 
of  names  and  dignities  and  whatsoever  is  terrene.  And  ^  , 
why  not  of  De  Vere  >  for  where  is  Bohun  >  where  ia  ^^^ON] 
Mowbray  ?  where  is  Mortimer  >  nay,  which  is  more 
and  moat  of  all,  where  is  Plantagenet  ?  They  are  en- 
tombed in  the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality.  And 
yet  let  the  name  and  dignity  of  De  Vere  stand  so  long 
as  it  pleaseth  God." 

The  Honse  of  lords  (after  this  magnificent  appeal 
could  they  have  done  otherwise?)  resolved  nemine 
dissentiente,  that  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  was  descended, 
and  ought  of  right  to  go  to  the  heir  male.  {Journats, 
22  March  1625-6.) 

There  is  one  species  of  Barony  by  writ  which  is 
somewhat  anomalous,  and  requires  a  separate  consi- 
deration ;  where  the  crown  calls  up  the  eldest  son  of 
a  peer  of  higher  rank,  by  the  name  of  a  Barony  vested 
in  his  father.  In  this  case  it  operates  as  no  new  crea- 
tion, but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
transfer  of  a  pre-existing  title  :  for  the  son,  instead  of 
being  deemed  the  lowest  peer,  is  placed  in  the  rank 
of  his  father's  Barony.  This,  therefore,  must  not  be 
treated  like  other  Baronies  by  writ,  but  roust  descend 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  original  creation. 

Baronies  by  patent  may  be  either  ror  life  or  with  a 
special  remainder  either  to  females  or  collaterals,  but 
they  are  most  commonly  g^ven  with  remainder  only  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  first  grantee.  Lord 
Coke  gives  a  whimsical  reason  why  the  crown  may 
create  a  party  noble  for  life  but  not  for  years  ;  because 
he  says,  it  then  might  go  to  executor  or  administrator. 
He  also  lays  down,  that,  in  creations  by  patent,  the 
state  of  inheritance  must  be  limited  by  apt  words,  else 
the  grant  is  void. 

In  modem  practice,  all  Baronies  are  created  by  pa- 
tent, probably  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving^ 
immediate  operation  to  the  sovereign's  will  j  because 
the  party  thus  becomes  immediately  ennobled,  even 
before  he  takes  his  seat  in  pariiament,  xvhich  in  the 
case  of  writ  as  has  been  shown  above,  is  an  absolute  and 
indispensable  preliminary. 

Baron  and  Feme.  This  is  the  old  legal  appellation 
of  husband  and  wife.  The  effects  in  law  consequent 
on  the  entering  into  this  relation  will  be  most  appro- 
priately considered  under  the  article  Covbrtuke.  The 
words  are  also  used  in  Heraldry,  to  express  the  bla- 
zoning of  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  on  each  side  of 
an  impalement. 

BARONET.  An  hereditary  dignity  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  next  in  rank  to  the  peerage  j  originally 
instituted  by  King  James  I.  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May  1611.  Baronets  are  created  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  the  honour  is  generally  given  to  the 
grantee  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten ;  though  sometimes,  in  case  of  a  feflure  of 
immediate  issue  it  is  entailed  on  collaterals.  It  is 
said  that  this  rank  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  chancellor.  Lord  Bacon ;  and  the  first  among  those 
elevated  to  it  was  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave, 
Suffolk,  whose  descendant  is  at  this  day  premief 
Baronet  of  England.  According  to  others,  however,  the 
merit  of  the  suggestion  is  assignable  to  Cecil.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  original  patent  the  sovereign  declared, 
that  the  principal  object  in  the  new  creation  was  to  ob- 
tain aid  "  deplantationeregm  nostriHibemueacpotissimum 
Ultonia"  and  required  that  each  newly  created  Baronet 
should  pay  into  the  exchequer  suflBcient  for  the  main- 
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RO.  tenaneeof  thirty  soldiers  in  Ireland^  after  the  rate  of  eight 
ET.  pence  sterling  per  diena,  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
'  '  This  of  itself  amounted  to  a  sum  little  short  of  aSllOO., 
exclusiYC  of  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  on  passing  the 
patent ;  so  that  as  the  original  number  of  those  created 
amounted  to  two  hundred^  a  mode  was  thus  devised  by 
which  a  sum  exceeding  ^^300,000.,  was  brought  into 
the  royal  coflfers.  In  the  original  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners^  who  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  patents,  tiie  king  requires  his  "treasurer  of 
England  so  to  order  this  receipt  as  no  part  thereof  be 
mixed  with  our  other  treasure,  but  kept  apart  by  itself 
to  be  wholly  converted  to  that  use  to  which  it  is  given 
and  intended."  The  sovereign,  on  his  part,  engaged 
that  they  should  not  'exceed  two  hundred  in  number  ; 
and  after  the  said  number  should  be  completed,  if  any« 
for  want  of  heir  male,  should  be  extinct,  there  should 
never  any  more  be  created  in  their  room,  but  that  the 
title  should  dimidish  to  the  honour  of  those  remain- 
ing. (GwiUina,  p.  176.)  King  James  does  not  appear 
himself  to  have  infringed  very  seriously  upon  the 
limits  which  he  thus  assigned  to  his  prerogative,  as  at 
the  end  of'  his  reign  905  patents  only  had  been 
panted  'j  but  the  singular  good  faith  with  which 
his  succesaon  have  obaerv»l  the  royal  ))romise, 
pledged  '*  torn  contra  nos,  harede$  et  tu€oes§ore»  nostrot, 
fiMua  contra  omnei  alios  quoicunque,  secundum  veram 
iMtattiomem,*'  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  those 
who  are  at  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  modem  list, 
by  which  it  flfypears,  that,  exclusive  of  extinctions,  and 
of  those  instances  in  which  this  dignity  is  merged  in 
a  peerage,  the  present*  actual  number  of  Baronets  in 
England  alone  is  661.  Precedency  is  given  to  Baronets 
before  all  knights,  except  those  of  the  garter,  ban- 
nerets created  in  the  field  under  the  royal  standard 
displayed,  and  privy  counsellors.  And  a  controversy 
afterwards  arising  between  them  and  the  younger  sons 
of  viscounts  and  Barons,  the  question  was  solemnly 
argued  in  the  king's  presence,  and  determined  against 
the  Baronets.  The  sovereign,  however,  has  distinctly 
stipulated  that  no  new  honour  shall  ever  be  created 
between  themselves  and  the  peerage,  an  engagement 
which  has  hitherto  been  scrupulously  observed.  They 
take  place  among  themselves  according  to  the  priority 
of  their  patents.  In  all  commissions,  writs,  and  other 
deeds,  the  style  of  ^aronet  is  the  legal  addition  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  their  surnames,  "infiie  nominis ." 
hence  the  distinction  in  law  between  the  style  of  an 
esquire  (A.  B.  of  C.  esq.)  and  of  a  Baronet  (Sir  A.  B. 
hart,  of  C.)  for  it  is  presumed  that,  by  the  words  of 
this  patent,  to  say  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave, 
bart.  instead  of  Sir  N.  B.  hart,  of  Redgrave,  would  be 
insufficient,  and  would  vitiate  the  instrument  in  which 
H  was  employed! 

Baronets  bear  in  their  coat  armour  as  an  honourable 
augmentation,  either  in  a  canton  or  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ulster,  being 
Argent,  a  hand  smister,  coupM  at  the  wrist,  extended 
in  pale  gules.  In  the  kings  army  they  have  place  near 
the  royal  standard,  and  are  allowed  peculiar  solemnities 
for  their  funerals.  The  addition  of  Sir  is  at  all  times 
to  be  prefixed,  in  English,  to  their  names;  and  the 
titles  Lady,  Madam,  and  Dame,  '^  respectidt  secundum 
Ufum  loquendi,"  are  to  be  given  to  their  wives,  who 
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are  avoong  women  to  enjoy  the  same  precedency  to 
which  their  husbands  are  entitled  among  men. 

Baronets  and  their  eldest  sons  attaining  their  majo- 
rity may  claim  knighthood,  on  signifying  their  wishes 
to  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  if  a  Baronet  be  named  at 
an  installatiom  as  proxy  for  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  it 
appears  essential  that  he  should  be  knighted  for  the 
occasion  -,  thus  Sir  George  Osborne,  bart.  was  knighted 
by  King  George  III.  M  there  is  no  court  in  which 
the  rigl^t  of  a  party  claiming  to  be  a  Baronet  can  be 
solemnly  determined,  except  the  courts  of  honour, 
some  abuses  have  probably  crept  in,  and  some  parties 
titulariy  enjoy  the  rank,  whose  claims  upon  investiga- 
tion might  appeor  more  than  dubious.  Thus,  if  an 
English  title  is  conferred  on  a  Scotchman  who  has 
children  bom  before  marriage  by  her  who  becomes 
afterwards  his  wife,  those  children,  though  legitimated 
within  Scotland,  are  yet  incapable  of  inheriting  a^ 
English  honour ;  yet  where  the  title  would  otherwise 
be  extinct,  and  no  collateral  heir  is  interested  in 
counter-claiming  it,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
the  descendants  have  silently,  though  improperly,  been 
recognized  as  English  Baronets. 

The  Baronets  t^Nooa  Scotia  were  instituted  by  King 
Charles  I.  28th  May  1625,  for  advancing  the  plantation 
at  Nova  Scotia,  in  America,  in  like  manner  as  those  of 
England  for  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  their  patents 
were  ratified  in  the  Scotch  parliament.  The  precedency, 
&c.  given,  was  the  same  as  that  of  those  advanced  to  the 
same  honour  in  England,  excepting  a  reservation  of 
special  precedency  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  his 
majesty*8  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  heirs. 
Hie  sovereign  covenanted  that  the  number  of  Baronets 
should  never  exceed  150  (albeit,  adds  Sir  George 
M*Kenzie,  this  number  is  at  present  somewhat  aug* 
mented).  In  the  year  1629,  the  king,  by  letter  to  his 
privy  council,  allowed  these  Baronets  a  particular 
cognizance,  viz.  that  they  might  carry  about  their 
necks  in  all  time  coming,  an  orange  tanny  silk  ribbon^ 
whereon  shall  hang  pendant  in  an  escutcheon  aigent^ 
a  saltier  azure  thereon,  an  escutcheon  azure  of  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  an  imperial  crown  above  the 
escutcheon,  encircled  with  this  motto,  *' Fax  mentis 
honesttt  Gloria"  It  appears  that  this  was  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  original  cognizance,  which  they  were 
directed  to  bear  in  their  arms,  as  mention  is  there 
made  of  a  crest,  **  being  a  branch  of  laurel  and  a  thistle 
issuing  from  two  hands  conjoined,  the  one  being 
armed,  the  other  naked,  with  this  ditto  (detto,  the 
thing  said,  the  same  as  we  now  call  motto)  "  MunU 
hac  et  altera  vtncit."  The  premier  baronet  of  Scot* 
land,  at  present,  is  Sir  Richard  Strachan  j  and  the 
number  of  the  order,  exclusive  of  such  titles  as  are 
merged  in  peerages,  is  135.  Since  the  Union,  it  is 
considered  that  the  power  of  the  king  to  create  new 
Baronets  within  Scotland  has  ceased. 

The  Baronets  of  Ireland  were  first  instituted  hf 
King  James,  30th  September  1619  j  and  are  in  aUL 
respects  simUar  to  those  of  England,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Ulster  for  their  augmentation.  The  premier  is 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  their  number  consists  at  pre- 
sent of  94.  Since  the  Union  in  1801,  none  have  be€» 
created  otherwise  than  as  Baronets  of  the  united  king- 
dona.  In  Ireland,  an  hereditary  dignity  somewhat 
similar  to  knighthood,  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally conferred  even  in  the  earliest  times ;  and  the 
knights  of  Kerry  and  of  Glyn  are  yet'pennitted  to  bear 
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a  distinction  bestowed  on  their  ancestor?  by  the 
indigenous  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

It  was  proposed  during  the  late  reign,  that  the 
f  Baronets  of  England  and  Ireland  should  humbly  peti- 
tion the  crown  to  be.  permitted  to  wear  on  their  per- 
sons a  decoration  as  well  as  those  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but 
the  suggestion  did  not  receive  much  encouragement, 
even  from  those  in  whose  honour  it  was  devised,  and 
a  meeting  of  Baronets  held  on  the  occasion  dissolved 
without  taking  any  step  in  furtherance  of  the  plan. 

BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  1552  by  the  Spa- 
niards, after  they  had  dispossessed  the  Indians  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  about  120  miles  west-south-west  of 
Caraccas.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  ixiitigated  by 
the  coolness  of  frequent 'breezes;  and  particularly 
those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent. When  this  ceases,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
generally  rises  to  82  or  84  degrees.  The  surrounding 
country  is  greatly  diversified.  The  plains  afford  good 
pasturage,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  reared  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  Sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated,  and 
wheat  is  grown  in  several  districts,  while  coffee  is 
produced  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Cacao  of  good 
quality  is  likewise  abundantly  raised  in  most  of  these 
vales.  The  population  of  this  town  has  been  lately 
stated  to  be  between  11,000  and  12,000  j  and  its  ap- 
pearance gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ease  and  affluence  in 
which  many  of  them  live.  The  streets  arc  both  wide 
ieind  straight,  and  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  good  buildings,  and  the  church 
is  a  handsome  structure.  From  the  fovourable  posi- 
tion and  fertile  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  the  late  change  in  the  government 
of  this  part  of  America,  will  increase  its  prosperity. 

BARRA,  a  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  at  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Gambia,  about  eighteen  leagues  m  length, 
and  fourteen  in  breadth.  Its  population,  which  is 
chiefly  Mandingo,  amounts  to  200,000  souls.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  salt,  which  they  carry 
up  the  river,  and  brin^  down  in  return  Indian  com, 
cotton,  cloth,  elephant  s  teeth,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold  dust.  On  Dog*s  island,  which  is  environed  by 
the  Gambia,  the  English  had  a  settlement  till  they 
were  driven  out.  It  is  now  desert  and  uncultivated. 
The  principal  towns  are  Berringding,  occasionally  the 
lesidence  of  the  king.  Abreda,  a  French  factory. 
Tillipey,  an  English  factory  (Latitude  13**  16'  N. 
longitude  16**  7'  W.)  and  Jokkato,  in  a  low  marshy 
country.  The  Portuguese,  who  peopled  many  villages, 
have  mixed  with  the  natives  and  lost  their  colour. 
Upon  James*s  island,  a  flat  barren  rock,  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  is  an  English  settlement,  defended 
by  a  fort  built  in  1664. 

Bariia,  or  Babray,  one  of  a  chain  among  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  annexed  as  a  parochial 
district  to  Inverness-shire.  Lat.  67°  2'  N.  long.  7°  30'  W. 
It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth,  being  intersected  in  many  places  by  arms  of 
the  sea.  On  the  east  coast  great  quantities  of  cod 
and  ling  are  caught  j  and  on  a  large  sand  bank  at  the 
north  end  cockles  arie  abundant;  a  food,  which  in 
times  of  scarcity  has  more  than  once  supported  the 
inhabitants.  During  two  successive  years  nearly  two 
hundred  horse-loads  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  low 
water,  every  day  of  the  spring  tide,  in  the  months  of 


May,  June,  July,  and- August.  The  shells  are  exported  BARB 
to  make  mortar.  Barray  has  many  good  harbours.  "^ 
in  one  of  them.  Castle^  bay,  is  an  ancient  hexagonal  ^i^ 
ifort,  built  upon  a  rock,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  v 
the  lairds  of  Barray.  The  island  belongs  to  the  family 
of  M'Neil,  whose  predecessors  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed it  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  The  popu- 
lation exceeds  2000,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  who 
observe  .the  twenty-fifth  of  Septembe5,  the  festival  of 
their  tutelary  saint,  St.  Barr,  with  great  devotion. 
An  image  of  the  saint,  iu  the  church-yard  of  Shelbar, 
the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  clothed  in  a  fine 
linen  shirt  on  the  anniversary.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  island  is  barren.  It  abounds  in  druidical 
remains.  The  communication  between  Barray  and 
the  adjoining  island,  Benbecula,  at  low  water,  is  so 
little  interrupted  that  they  are  both  sometimes  com* 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Long  island.  The 
Gaelic  is  said  to  be  spoken  more  purely  in  Barra  than 
in  any  other  place. 

BARRACK.  This  word  is  not  found  in  our  early 
lexicographers.  Perhaps  from  harncado,  harrique, 
barrack.     See  Barricado. 

The  subject  of  the  giii's  letter  was,  that  a  yoong  lady  of  good 
fortune  was  courted  by  an  Irishman,  who  pretended  to  be  ftorracA- 
maater -general  of  Ireland.  Swift,  Lettera. 

Like  ours  it  should  wholly  be  composed  of  natural  subjects  ;  it 
ought  onlv  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited  time  ;  the  soldiera 
also  should  live  iatermixed  with  the  people ;  no  separate  camp, 
no  barracMs,  no  inland  fortresses  should  be  allowed. 

Blackstone.    Commeniariet,  414* 

BA'RRATOR,  1  A  Cimbrico  barattan,  battle,  fight, 
Ba'^rratry.  /strife,  contention,  which  word  is 
even  now  in  use  apud  Gotho-Italos.  But  from  the  Dano- 
Norman  baret,  our  lawyers  have  haretter,  barettry. 
Hickes.  Skinner  thinks  that  a  barrator  is  one  who 
harasses  the  bar  or  court  with  importunate  litigations. 

Al  is  du,  n'is  there  no  nigte 
There  n'is  baret  nother  strif, 
N*is  ther  no  death,  ac  ever  lif. 
lliere  nis  lac  of  met,  no  cloth. 

Hickes,  i.  231.   Gr.  Anglo  Siur* 

Noble  fathers,  I  am  sochapersO,  whom  ye  knowehaue  bea 
a  cOmone  baraiwr  and  thefe  by  a  long  space  of  yeres. 

Sir  Tho,  Elyot.   The  Gwemour,  p.  150. 

And  that  none  of  our  said  soreraigns  subjects,  claim,  and  desire, 
in  any  time  hereafter  Utle  or  right  by  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome, 
or  his  sect,  to  any  thing  within  this  realm,  under  the  pains  of 
haratrie,  that  is  to  say,  proscription,  banbhment,  and  never  to 
brook  and  enjoy  honour,  office,  nor  dignity  within  this  realm. 

Knox,    History  of  the  Reformation,  fol.  274. 

Common  batretry  is  the  offence  of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels  between  has  majesty's  subjects,  either 
at  law  or  otherwise.  If  the  offender  belong?  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  a  barretor,  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do  mis- 
chief, ought  also  to  be  disabled  from  practising  for  the  future. 

Btackstone,     Comnientariu,  iv.  134. 

Barrator,  or  Barretor,  a  person  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  barratry  or  barretry.  The  term  is  applied  to 
two  very  diflRerent  offences.  A  barrator  is  defined  by 
Lord  Coke  (8  Rep.  37)  to  be  "  a  common  mover  and 
maintainer  of  suits,  in  disturbance  of  the  peace.'*  This 
exciting  and  fomenting  of  litigious  quarrels  is  aa 
offence  by  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  j  and,  if  the  barrator  be  an  attorney  (no 
very  improbable  case)  a  statute  of  the  ISth  George  I* 
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^^A.   provides  that  he  shall  be  incapacitated  from  practising 
'^R-      for  the  ftitorc,  under  pain  of  seven  years'  transportation. 
Id  Maritime  Law,  Barratry  denotes  any  fraudulent  act 
committed  by  the  master  or  mariners,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.    This  is  not  an  offence 
generally  punishable  by  law  ;  but  several  specific  acts 
of  barratry  have  been  declared  to  be  offences  by  dif- 
ferent acts  of  parliament.    A  loss  of  a  ship  by  barratry 
13  one  of  the  risks  insured  against  by  underwriters.  *'  It 
is  extraordinary,"  says  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  case  ofEarle  v.Rowcroft,  {SEast.  134) 
*'  that  this  species  of  loss,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  master,  selected  and  appointed  as  he  is  by  the 
owners  themselves,   and  liable   to  be  dismissed  by 
them  only,   should  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
insurance  3  and  it  is  the  more  so,  as  it  has  an  impolitic 
tendency  to  enable  the  master  and  owners,  by  a  frau- 
dulent and  secret  contrivaiice  and  understanding  be- 
tween themselves,  to  throw  the  ill  success  of  an  illegal 
adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  belonged  solely  to  themselves,  upon  the  under- 
writers.    So,  however,  it  is,  that  this  description  of 
loss  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  held  its  place  as  a 
subject  of  indemnity  in  British  policies  of  insurance." 
BA'RREL,  ».l     Fr.  barrU;  It.  barriUi   Sp.  barril 
Ba'rbel,  n.     J  Junius   says,   perhaps  from   barre, 
repagutum ;  (see  To  Bar)   because  liquids  are  held  or 
contained  in  a  cask, '  quasi  in  quodam  repagulo  5  as  if 
under  bar;  or  in  a  stout,  strong  vessel. 
Applied  also  to  the  hoUow  of  a  gun  5  of  the  ear,  &c. 

Some  whole  people  loae  talow  better  thfl.  butter^  &  Iseland 
lowth  DO  battel  till  it  bee  long  harreUed. 

Sir  Thonuu  Jifore't  Works,  fol.  74. 

Our  boste  mide  ;  as  I  am  faithfiil  man. 
And  by  the  predons  corpus  Madrian, 
I  hadde  lever  than  a  barreli  .of  wXet 
That  goode  lefe  my  wif  had  herde  this  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Prologue,  v.  13900. 

And  he  seide  an  hundrid  barels  of  oyle,  and  he  seide  to  him  take 
thi  caucion,  and  sitte  doone  and  wryte  fifty. 

Wicfif,    Luke,  chap.  zri. 

Nov  as  touching  the  dates  that  be  barrelled  up  and  kept,  they 
be  nidi  onely  as  come  from  salt  and  sandie  grounds,  as  in  June, 
and  Cyrenaica  in  Affricke.  Holland^a  Ptinie,  1.  388. 

Neve  ale,  if  it  runne  not  over  the  barrel  when  it  is  newe  tunned, 
will  lone  lease  his  pithe  and  his  heade  afore  he  be  longe  drawn  on. 

jischatn.  Toxophilus, 

The  parliament,  in  part  of  recompence,  settled  on  him,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  ever,  the  hereditary  excise  of  fifteen 
pence  per  barrel  on  all  beer  and  ale  sold  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a  proportionable  sum  for  certain  other  liquors. 

Blackstone,     Commentaries,  i.  288. 

King  was  resolved  to  counteract  his  sullenness,  and  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  barrel*  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with 
hdoest  merriment.  Johnson,    lAfe  of  King* 

BAHllEN,     -^      Fr.  breheigne.    See  Menage. 
Ba^rrcnlt,      >     Barren,  i.  e.  l>arr-ed,  stopt,  shut, 
Ba'rrenness.  J  strongly  closed  up,  which  cannot  be 

opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor  issue.  Tooke^ 

ii.  89.     See  To  Bar. 

Thou  likenest  eke  womans  love  to  helle, 
To  barrein  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.5965. 

She  may  nnto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  tikdyiied,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 

Jd4  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v,  8315. 
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For  there  the!  no  wenres  made,  BARREN. 

Because  it  was  bareine  and  poure,  — 

"Whereof  the!  might  nought  recouer.  BARRl- 

Gower.   Conf.  Am.  book  iL  fol.  6,  c.  ir.  CADB. 


And  thei  hadden  no  child,  fi>r  Elizabeth  was  bareyn  and  bothe 
wcren  of  greet  age  in  her  dayes.  Wlclif.    Luk,  chap,  i. 

In  the  tyme  whyle  Hclias  was  lynyng,  whan  by  the  continual 
space  of  three  yeres  full,  and  six  munethes,  there  hadde  fallen 
downe  no  raync  from  heauen  and  the  baraynnesse  of  the  ycartb  by 
reasO  therof,  had  oppressed  all  the  quarters  thereabout  with  great 
famine.  Vdall.    Luke,  cap.  ir. 

He  [God]  destroyed  the  riucrs,  and' dryed  vp  the  springes  of 
water,  and  turned  y*  fruitfid  land  into  barrennesse,  for  the  wicked- 
nessc  of  the  inhabiters  therein.  TyndalCs  Workes,  fol.  118. 

Without  the  evening  dew  and  show'rs. 

The  earth  would  be  a  barren  place. 
Of  trees  and  plants,  of  herbs,  apd  flow'rs. 

To  crown  her  now  enamell'd  face. 

Charles  Cotton.    An  Ode. 

tiCt  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 

Look  wljom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  tlic  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should'st  in  bounty  cherish. 
Shakspeare,    Sonnet  xi. 

Amongst  the  Jewes  barrennesse  yirvA  not  a  defect  only,  but  a 
reproach,  yet  while  this  good  woman  was  fruitfull  of  holy  obe- 
dience, she  was  barren  of  chtldi'en. 

Bp.  Hall,    Cont.  The  Angel  and  Zaekarie. 

Thus  in  our  outward  condition,  coo  long  and  constant  a  pro* 
sperity  is  wont  to  make  the  soul  barren  of  all,  but  such  wanton- 
nesses,  as  it  is  ill  to  be  fruitful  of,  and  the  interposition  of  seasonable 
afflictions  is  as  necessary,  and  advantageous,  as  it  can  be  unwel- 
come. Boyle.    Occasional  Reflections. 

But  I  found  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  whose  presence  softened  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than  sup- 
plied the  absence  of  the  sun.  Tatler,  No.  161. 

Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
Tiie  Muse  observed  the  wand*rer  stray, 

And  mark'd  her  last  retreat; 
O'er  Surry's  barren  heaths  she  flew. 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher's  peaceful  seat. 

Moore.   The  Discovery. 

The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-students  forced  him  generally  into 
other  company  at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the 
varieties  of  conversation  through  which  his  curiosity  was  daily 
wandering,  he,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a  tavern  with  some  intel- 
ligent officers  of  the  army.        Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  19. 

BARRERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  quinquedentate ;  corolla  rotate,  divisions  scrobi- 
culate  3  filaments  dilated  ;  anthers  tetragonal,  mar- 
ginate,  margins  cohering. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  theobromiB^ 
foUa,  a  tree  of  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  a  native  of 
Cayenne.    Aublet.  Plantes  de  la  Guiane,  tab.  47. 
BARRICA'DE,  c.  _ 

All  probably  from  the  verb. 
To  bairr,  to  stop  up,  to  block 
up,  to  fortify,  to  obstruct.  See 
ToBabr. 


Barbica^de,  n. 
BarricaW,  v. 
Barrica^do,  n. 
Ba'^rrico, 
Ba'^rrier. 


And  made  also,  by  werkmen  that  were  trew 
Barbicans  and  bulwerkes  strong  and  new 
Barreres,  chaines,  and  ditches  vronder  deepe 
Making  his  auow,  the  city  for  to  keepe. 

lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  fol,  384. 
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BAR 


BAR 


BARRI* 
CADE. 

BAR- 
RING- 
TONIA, 


The  constable  and  marriiidl  caoM  to  the  hmrritn,  demaundynge 
of  hym  what  he  was ;  he  auaswerad  1  am  Henry  of  Lftcastre  duke 
ofHertfford.  HmlL    Ki»g  Hemrr  IF.  (oh  3, 

'Sir  Thomaa  Somonr,    lorde    admiral,    aceompaignied   with 

Deueloxy  sir  Anthonie  Kyngston,  air  Peter  Carewe,  Knowles,  & 

Shelley,  were  chalengonrs  againste  all  persones  defeodaunt,  at 

'  tilt,  barriers,  and  tamey ;  wberin  thei  behaued  Uieim  seines  like 

YttUauote  aea  of  annes.  JFoiyaw.  CkroiUck,  Ann.  1M6. 

The  same  day  wee  suled  to  a  place  wbere  boats  might  land,  Sl 
I  went  a  land  in  my  skiffle,  and  found  the  Indians,  and  Frenchman 
wMch  were  with  mee  the  day  before,  and  they  brought  our  three 
harricot  full  of  fresh  water;  for  which  I  rewarded  them  with  some 
trifles.  .  HmMh^U    Voymge,  M.  E4.  FaUon* 

The  same  night  onr  captaine  determined  to  goe  rp  with  ovr 
•bippes,  but  it  fell  so  calme,  that  dl  the  next  day  tntil  night  we 
could  not  get  yp,  and  they  bauing  discoured  vs,  haricadoed  rp 
tiieir  way,  and  conoeyed  all  that  they  had  into  the  mountains. 

Jd,  Voyage,  8(c.  M,  Chrittoph,  Newport, 

The  shot  of  theur  army  flanked  vpon  both  sides  of  the  bridge, 
the  further  end  whereof  was  barricaded  with  barrells ;  but  they 
who  should  haue  guarded  the  same,  seeing  the  proud  approch  we 
made,  forsook  the  defence  of  the  imrriemde. 

Id,    Vofoge*,  The  PoriugmfVoiage, 

Howbdty  thejr  adrentmned  all  of  them  nioet  boldly  to  approch 
theplaoe«aBd  found  the  footwaies  orer-layed  with  holmes  and 
ashes  cut  downe,  yea,  and  a  mightie  barricado  made  against  them. 
UoUand,    Arnnuamus,  fel.  80. 


BARRISTER.     Perhaps  from  IV.  harrmih    lorr,     bar. 
and  nter,  to  stay,  remain,  or  coritiDue,    Applied  to      RISXfiR^ 

One  who  takes  his  station,  stays,  remains  or  con-  , 
tinues  at  the  barri  (tc.)  to  plead  causes,  &c. 


BARROI 


Tumeies,  justs,  barriert,  tt  other  warlike  exercises,  which 
yoong  lords  and  gehtleraen  hadde  appointed  for  their  pastimes  in 
diners  parts  of  the  realme,  were  forbidden  by  the  king's  pro- 
clamations, '    Stow»   Ann.  1301,  £d.  1. 

The  vonng  earl  of  Euez,  and  o/Qitn  among  them,  entertalnM 
her  majesty  with  tiltings  and  tourneys,  barrien,  mock-fighti,  and 
such-like  arts,  as  in  publick  are  wont  to  render  men  popular. 
Oldf.    IAfeofSirW.MiaUghyto\.jM. 


Bnty  since  we  had  a  prince  professing  another  retigioo,  it 
seemed  the  only  security  that  was  left  to  the  nation,  and  that  the 
tasiB  tlood  as  aterr^er  to  defend  us  from  popery 

jKiTMe/.  Hittory  of  hU  Own  Timea,  r,  il.  p.  320. 

Till  fear,  Aat  braTer  feats  performs 
That  ever  courage  dar'd  in  arms. 
Has  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass. 
To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face  i 
Thus  he  courageouidy  invaded, 
And  baring  enter'd,  barrieadoed. 

Butler,  ^vctt&TM,  part  ui.  c.  L 

Team  follows  team,  crowds  heap*d  on  crowds  appear 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grows  dear. 
Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet, 
And  the  nuz'd  hurxy  barricades  the  street 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  iiL 

If  we  are  not  constanthr  strengthening  the  barriers  opposed  to 
our  passions,  by  suecesnvely  accnmnlating  one  good  prindple 
upon  another,  they  will  grow  weaker  every  day,  and  expose  us  to 
the  hazard  of  some  sudden  and  violent  overthrow. 

Porteus,   Sermon  4.  voL  2. 

fiARRINGTONIA,  in  Boimt^  a  genus  of  plants, 
cilass  iionadelphkL,  order  Polyandria.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  of  two  leaves  superior  j  petals  four, 
drupa  dry,  large,  quadrangular  $  nut  quadrilocnlar. 

The  B.  ipedosa,  the  only  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
msgnificent  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  the  Moluccas, 
Society,  and  Friendly  islands.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
is  lofty,  straight,  and  of  considerable  diameter  ;  the 
bark  ash-brown,  smooth,  and  furrowed.  The  branches 
wide-spreading,  cylindrical,  and  leafy  at  their  extre- 
mities. The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  interspersed 
with  purple.  The  nuts  are  found  to  produce  the  same 
effects  on  fish  as  the  Cocculus  Indicus.  See  Cook's 
Voyage,  i,  p.  157i  tab.  34, 


Yea,  and  many  times,  when  we  have  a  cause  to  be  tried  in  the 
law,  we  choose  not  alwayes  the  most  sufficient  and  expert  advo- 
cates or  barristers  for  our  counsel  to  plead  for  us  ;  but  for  to  gra- 
tifie  a  Sonne  ef  some  fhmtllar  fliend  or  Mnamay^  of  our  own,  we 
commit  the  cause  to  him  for  to  practise  aad  learn  to  plead  ia 
oourt,  to  our  great  ooit  aad  hme. 

ffolUnd,    Pintarch^  fol.  138. 


JolHer  of  this  state. 


Then  are  new-benefic'd  ministcia,  he  throws 
Like  nets  or  lime-twigs  wheresoe'er  he  goes. 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench, 
Ajnd  wooes  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bench. 

Words,  words  which  would  tear 

The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear. 

Donne,    Sat.  ii. 

No  young  divine,  new-benefic'd,  can  be 

More  pert,  more  proud,  more  positive,  than  he  : 

What  further  eould  I  wish  the  fop  to  do. 

But  turn  e  wit,  aad  scribble  verses  too  I 

Pierce  the  soft  lab^nth  of  a  lady's  ear. 

With  rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year  ? 

Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 

Uke  nets  or  lime-twigs,  for  ridi  widows'  hearts  | 

Call  hinnelf  bnrrister  to  everv  wendh, 

And  woo  m  language  of  the  Pleas  aad  Beach  ? 

Pope.    Imitation  of  Dam^, 

This  being  reveal'd,  they  now  b^gmi 
With  law  and  conscience  to  fidl  on. 
And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brun-sick, 
As  til'  utter  barrister  of  Swanswick. 

Sutler,    Hudikras,  pt.  iH.  c.  it 

The  degrees  were  those  of  bmrristsrs^  (first  stjded  apprentices, 
from  apprendere,  to  learn,)  who  answered  to  our  bedtelors :  as 
the  state  and  degree  of  a  aeijeaat  did  to  that  of  doctor. 

JBimcAstone.    Cam,  L  22 

Babrister,  an  advocate  or  counsellor,  who  has 
been  regularly  admitted,  by  one  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  viz.  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  or  Gray*s  Inn,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Before  a 
student  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  must  have 
been  a  member  of  one  of  those  societies,  and  have 
kept  terms  there,  for  five,  or,  if  he  be  a  master  of 
arts  of  either  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
or  Dublin,  for  three  years.  Twelve  public  disputa- 
tions, or  legal  theses,  were  formerly  required ;  but 
these  have  now  dwindled  into  mere  forms.  Barristers 
are  also  called  tiff^,  or  outer  barristers,  to  distinguish 
them  from  Serjeants  and  king's  counsel,  who  sit 
witlm  the  bar  in  the  courts.  They  are  also  styled,  in 
the  old  books,  apprqiticii  ad  legem,  as  being  still  but 
appreniiced  to  the  profession,  to  the  highest  grade  of 
which — ^that.of  Serjeant,  or  serviens  ad  legem — they 
ccruld  not  be  admitted  until  they  had  Sat  without  the 
bar  through  an  apprenticeship  of  sixteen  years. 

The  duties  of  a  counsel  are  honorary,  and  he  can 
maintain  no  action  for  his  fees,  which  are  considered 
as  a  gratuity,  and  not  as  a  hire,  and  which  cannot  be 
demanded  by  a  barrister  without  doing  wrong  to  his 
reputation. 

BARROW.  A.  S.  herewe ;  Fr.  berroite,  (q.  d.  rauetie, 
rotGg  Minshew,)  from  the  verb,  to  bear.  Skinner. 

Pal.  Oo,  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sacks,  put  a  tost  in't  Have  I 
liu'd  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like  a  barrow  of  batcher's  oflSdl  ? 
and  to  be  throwne  in  the  Thames  ? 

Skakspeare*    Merry  WUtes  of  Windsor,  fol.  52. 
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iCW.     Baxbow.     a  boare   hog   made   a    harren   bog. 
^^^-^  Minshew. 

Hto  Kfe  WM  like  a  fttfrroK^  1iogge» 

That  Hretk  many  a  day^ 
Yet  never  once  doth  any  good. 
Until  men  will  him  slay 

Tke  Jew  of  Fenice.    In  Percy,  i.  224. 

And  therefoit  take  my  words  thua,  that  1  mean  no  other  awke 
tut  such  at  feed  and  root  in  the  field  :  among  which,  the  female, 
especially,  a  gnelt  that  nerer  ferrowcd,  is  more  effectuall  than  a 
rtame)  bore,  hmrrow^  hog,  or  a  bNeding  sow. 
^        '         '  *  HtUoMd.    Ptt-ie,  ii.319. 

AW  persons  of  gentle  hveedfaig,  (I  say  gentle,  though  this Jorroja 
grunt  at  the  word,)  1  know  wiU  apprehend,  and  be  satisfied  m 
what  I  spake,  how  uniOeaung  and  discontenting  the  soaety  of 
body  moat  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot  be 
sociable.  Milton,     ColasteHon. 

Barbow,  or  as  in  the  west  of  England  it  is  written 
and  pronounced,  Boaaow,  (see  Borlase's  Cornwall,)  a 
sepulchral  mound,  from  the  Saigon  byjtij,  to  hide  or 
bury,  or  as  others  give  it,  from  beoji^,  a  heap.  The 
Barrow  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  general  of  all 
memorials  to  the  dead.    In  Grecian  history,  (for  we 


By  the  Athanian  laws,  the  burning  of  the  dead  BAIOIOW. 
mUhm  the  city  was  rigidly  forbidden ;  and  various  pro-  ^-^v""*^ 
visions  were  made  to  diminish  the  expense  and  mag- 
nificence of  funeral  rites.  Cecrops  had  prescribed 
inhumation.  The  earth  was  heaped  on  the  dead  by 
the  nearest  relations,  and  corn  was  then  sown  on  the 
Barrow,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  that  while  the 
deceased  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  common  mother,  the 
living  also  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  blessings 
which  spring  from  it.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  25,) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  picture  in  classical  history  which 
is  finished  with  more  vivid  touches,  than  the  disco- 
very of  the  remains  of  the  Varian  legions  by  the  army 
under  Germanicus.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  commander  is  still  to  be  recognised  near  the 
old  town  of  Horn,  in  Westphalia#v  On  the  confines  of 
Paderborn  stands  the  fearful  wood  of  Teuteberg,  or 
Lippe ;  and  close  by  it,  on  a  level  expanse  of  swamps 
is  a  spot  even  now  bearing  the  name  of  Winfeldt,  or  of 
Vktary,  It  was  here  that,  six  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  legions,  the  ample  dimensions  of 
their  regularly  formed  works,  pointed  to  their  avenger 


must  accept  Homer  as  the  hstorum  of  the  siege  of    ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^  j^.^  feiiow-soldiers  had  first  pitched 
Troy,)  the  earliest  Barrow  of  which  we  read  IS  that  __      -      -  ... 

formed  over  the  remains  of  Patrodus.  The  poet  men- 
tions with  precision  the  rounding  the  circumference 
of  the  heap,  and  the  piling  earth  upon  the  ashes 
deposited  in  it.  (//.♦.  255.)  That  of  Achilles,  which 
he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  still  exists,  as  it  was  originally  designed  to 
be^  a  distant  sea-mark. 


^As  Key  nikt^iofiis  he  Torr^v  MpArw  li)| 

Od.a82, 

The  Barrow  of  ^pytus,  in  Arcadia,  which  Homer 
likewise  mentions  in  passing,  (U,  /9.  003.)  is  more 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  (^rc.  xvi.)  To  this 
last  writer  also  we  may  refer  for  notices,  among 
others,  of  the  Barrow  of  Icarus,  raised  on  the  spot  of 
bis  fall,  (B€sot.  xi.)  ;  and  that  of  Araphion  and  Zethus, 
-who  were  interred  together,  (/d.  xvii.)  Perhaps  first 
in  order  we  should  have  cited  the  Barrow  of  iEsyates, 
upon  which  the  Trojan  reconnoiterer,  Polites,  was 
TTont  to  take  his  observations,  (//.  /9.793)  \  and  the 
lofty  mound  without  the  walls  of  Ilium,  called  by  men 
Batiaea,  but  by  the  immortals,  who  knew  better,  the 
monument  of  the  swift-footed  Myrinna.  {Id.  81S.) 

The  lovers  of  Hippodamia,  who  were  conquered  in 
the  race  by  their  fleet  mistress,  reposed  under  a  Bar- 
row near  the  fatal  course.  (Paus.  Corinth,  xvi.)  Laius 
and  his  servant  warned  the  passing  traveller  not  to 
disrate  the  right  of  road  by  the  huge  cairns  {tnaphi 
\i0wv^)  which  marked  the  spot  of  their  unhappy  mur- 
der. (Phoc.  V.)  Not  less  than  235S  years  after  its 
formation,  an  English  traveller  discovered  and-took 
the  measurement  of  the  Barrow  of  Alyattes,  which 
Trafl  raised  within  five  miles  of  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  This  stupendous  monument  was  visited  near 
Sart,  the  ancient  Sardis,  by  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1764  : 
and  though  the  base  was  concealed  by  mould  which 
bad  been  washed  down  by  the  rains,  the  dimensions 
corresponded  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  those  given 
by  Herodotus.  It  was  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
iDile  in  circuit :  and  its  huge  size  bore  lasting  evidence 
to  the  witching  allureipents  and  the  kind  compliance  of 
ibe  Lydian  fair.  (Herod,  i.  93.) 


their  camp.  Not  far  from  this  a  rude  vallum  and 
shallow  fosse  declared  the  useless  bravery  of  the 
small  renmant  on  the  second  day's  combat.  In  the 
midst,  bones,  whitened  by  exposure,  either  scattered 
or  piled  in  heaps,  spoke  the  common  fate  of  those 
who  fought  and  those  who  fled  j  and  to  crown  the 
horror  of  the  many  memorials  of  defeat,  every  tree 
bore  some  ghastly  skull,  fixed  as  a  trophy,  on  its 
boughs.  So  distinctly  marked  was  every  several  spot 
in  this  ill-fated  field,  that  the  soldiers  of  Germanicus 
almost  imagined  that  they  could  shew  the  precise 
place  on  which  each  of  their  more  noted  countrymen 
had  fallen.  At  one  point  they  saw  the  capture  of  their 
eagles  ;  at  another  the  first  woimd  of  Varus ;  here, 
said  they,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  ;  on  that  eminence 
the  bloody  Arminius  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
chief  centurions,  who  were  finally  massacred  near 
yon  barbaric  altars.  The  sole  alleviation  which  was 
permitted,  to  their  grief  and  shame  was  the  erection  of 
such  a  monument  as  the  time  and  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  bones  of  all  whom  a  common  mis- 
fortune had  linked  as  in  the  consanguinity  of  a  single 
fainily  were  indiscriminately  covered  with  a  Barrow, 
on  which  Germanicus  with  his  own  hand  placed  the 
first  turf.     (Tac.  jInnaL  I  61,  2.) 

The  Scythians  buried  their  kings  in  the  district  inha- 
bited by  the  Gerrhi,  in  a  spot  beyond  which  the 
Borysthenes  ceased  to  be  navigable.  On  the  decease 
of  the  monarch,  his  body  having  been  embalmed  and 
wrapped  in  cere  cloth,  was  placed  on  a  car,  and  car- 
ried from  tribe  to  tribe,  through  the  wide  extent  of 
the  royal  dominions.  Each  separate  people  received 
it  with  lively  demonstrations  of  mourning.  Some 
gashed  their  arms  and  foreheads,  or  mutilated  their 
cars  and  noses:  others  shaved  their  heads,  and  trans- 
fixed the  palms  of  their  left  hands  with  arrows.  AVhen 
the  body  arrived  at  the  place  of  sepulture,  it  was 
buried  in  a  deep  square  pit  -,  upright  spears  were  fixed 
round  it ;  and  upon  cross  beams,  which  connected  these, 
a  roof  of  hurdles,  was  raised.  One  of  the  royal  con- 
cubines, the  principal  ministers  of  the  household,  and 
some  favourite  horses,  were  then  put  to  death,  and  laid 
in  the  same  tomb.  Various -utensils,  and  especially 
golden  cups,  were  deposited  near  the  bodies  3  and  the 
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BARROW,  rites  being  fitly  perfarmed,  a  huge  Barrow  was  heaped 
V-->^^^-^  over  the  dead.  The  height  to  which  the  mound  was 
raised,  was  proportionate  to  the  honour  intended  to 
be  paid  to  the  deceased. 

The  remaining  ceremonies,  so- curiously  described 
by  Herodotus,  (iv.  72.)  which  were  performed  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  funeral,  do  not  belong  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  :  but  we  would  remark,  that  the  steppes 
of  Tatary  are  thickly  covered  with  Barrows  ;  some  of 
which  no  doubt  are  among  those  to  which  the  accu- 
rate historian  refers.  In  all  which  have  been  opened, 
the  bodies  have  been  found  laid  in  a  direction  towards 
the  east  or  south-east.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Archaologia,  (p.  262.)  a  Tatarian  Barrow  is  mentioned, 
in  which  two  corpses  were  discovered,  wrapped  in 
four  sheets  of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  precious 
mct4il  amounted  to  forty  pounds.  Governor  Pownall, 
in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  famous  Irish  Barrow  at 
New  Grange,  (Archaol.  ii.  236.)  states,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  de  Stehlin,  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy 
at  St.  Petersburghj  that  no  Barrows  are  found  in  Tatary 
north  of  lat.  68°. 

The  Barrow  of  New  Grange  above  referred  to,  is  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  It  consists  of  small  pebbles. 
The  base  covers  two  acres  of  land  j  its  circumference 
at  top  is  300  feet,  and  its  height  is  70.  In  the 
year  1699,  an  entrance  was  discovered  to  a  gallery 
within  this  enormous  mound.  The  opening,  covered 
by  a  broad  flat  stone,  does  not  eicceed  tliree  feet  in 
width  by  two  in  height,  and  even  these  narrow  dimen- 
sions are  soon  reduced.  This  passage,  sixty-two  feet 
in  length,  leads  into  a  cave,  which  intersects  the 
gallery  transversely,  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The 
length  and  height  of  the  cave  each  way  is  twenty  feet, 
the  breadth  eleven  feet  six  inches.  The  roofing  is  com- 
posed of  long  flat  stones,  disposed  like  inverted  steps, 
and  capped  with  a  single  flat  mass.  In  each  arm  of 
the  cave  is  an  oval  basin. 

In  Scotland,  Northumberland,  Wales,  and  Corn- 
wall, Barrows  generally  consist,  in  like  manner,  of 
loose  stones,  and  are  denominated  cairns  {karnen^ 
kamedhen.)  In  those  parts  of  England  in  which 
stone  is  less  abundant,  they  are  chiefly  heaps  of  dark 
mould  and  flints  ;  and  in  the  midland  countries  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  lows,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
llenan,  locare.  On  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 
shire they  are  profusely  scattered ;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  district  of  England,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
cannot  furnish  the  antiquarian  with  a  specimen. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  the  Bar- 
rows of  England  with  precision  to  their  various 
authors  ;  since,  from  the  difference  of  their  form  and 
their  contents,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  raised  at 
very  distinct  times,  and  by  people  observing  very 
distinct  usages.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  elaborate  work, 
the  Nenia  Britannica,  which  has  almost  exhausted  the 
subject,  gives  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  smaller 
Barrows,  sucb  as  measure  from  thirty-three  to  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter  ;  and  he  shews,  by  an  examination  of 
their  contents,  that  those  which  exceed  this  size  are 
analogous  to  each  other  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France.  The  Celtic  Britons  did  not  burn 
their  dead,  consequently  those  Barrows  in  which  no 
urns  are  found  may  be  attributed  to  this  people.  The 
Belgae,  who  succeeded  them,  consumed  the  corpse 
by  fire,  therefore  Barrows  containing  urns,  without 
any  Roman   accompaniment,    are  referred  to  them. 


In  England,  clusters  are  frequently  ol^served  near  the  BARRO 
known  site  of  ancient  towns  :  these  are  not  seen  in  **"*v^ 
the  unconquered  parts  of  Wales;  and  hence  thia 
kind  of  Barrows  is  believed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Saxons  :  while,  lastly,  such  as  contain  rich  ornaments 
are  brought  down  by  the  same  writer  as  low  as  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may  be  added^  that 
the  skeleton  itself  has  sometimes  been  found  entire> 
sometimes  a  few  scattered  bones  only ;  and  these  not 
always  of  the  unmixed  human  subject.  The  body  has 
been  interred  in  linen,  in  woollen,  in  silk,  or  even  in 
leather.  Ashes,  urns,  spears,  swords,  and  shields, 
bracelets,  beads,  mirrors,  combs,  and  hair  pins,  {siyli,} 
with  coins,  (which  in  the  acknowledged  Roman  Bar- 
rows may  have  been  the  naulum,  or  fare  of  Charon,) 
are  among  the  principal  contents. 

Another  writer,  (Mr.  Bore,)  has  divided  the  English 
Barrows  into  five  classes  :  1.  Such  in  which  the  central 
elevation  is  about  one-third  of  the  length  j  which  are 
oblong,  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  feet  3  and  are 
ovated  at  each  end.  These  are  similar  to  the  Barrows 
found  at  Lacedaemon  and  Troy,  and  in  Egypt.  2.  Such 
as  are  obtusely  oval,  with  a  slight  central  elevation, 
and  are  thrown  up  on  eminences  near  the  sea.  These 
resemble  the  Phcenician  Barrows.  3.  Such  as  are 
more  circular,  are  elevated  conically,  in  which  the 
diameter  of  the  base  equals  the  height,  are  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  of  six  cubits,  and  contain  blue  glass  beads, 
amber,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  military,  mechanical 
and  domestic  utensils  of  brass,  and  of  a  mixed  metal. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  the  Belgae 
before  the  Julian  invasion.  4.  Siich  as  are  lar^r  than 
the  third  class,  are  long,  oval  or  circular,  and  with  or 
without  a  fosse.  These,  by  the  lamps,  lacrymato- 
ries,  &c.  which  they  embosom,  prove  themselves  to 
be  Roman.  5.  Such  as  are  oblong,  with  circles  of 
erect  stones  either  at  the  base  or  summit.  These  are 
probably  of  Danish  origpin. 

It  can  be  a  matter  c?  no  surprise,  that  antiquarians 
differ  widely  in  their  conjectures  on  this  obscure  sub- 
ject. We  must  not  omit,  however,  that  Stukeley 
claims  the  long  Barrows,  from  their  rarity,  as  the 
sepulchres  of  the  arch  druids.  It  is  agreed  that  Bar- 
rows were  used  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  At 
Farnham  St.  Genovieve,  in  Suffolk,  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  barrows  which  cover  the  Flemings  who  were 
killed  in  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  the  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1173,  between  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  led  the  troops  raised  by  the  unnatural 
sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father,  and  the  king's 
army,  headed  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  Richard  de 
Lacy.  The  seven  hUls,  as  they  are  now  called,  from 
the  number  of  the  largest,  stand  on  the  Thetford 
road,  near  Rymer  house,  about  six  miles  from  Bury 
St.  Edmonds.  But  in  times  much  more  nearly 
approaching  to  our  own,  convenience  has  dictated  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  slain,  even  after  it  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  practised  as  a  national  custom. 
The  officers  and  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ciilloden 
lie  under  two  separate  Barrows  by  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

To  the  north  of  the  Hottentots,  innumerable  Bar- 
rows are  described  to  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Sparrow, 
(Travels,  ii.  264.)  and  even  in  that  which  we  consi- 
der as  the  new  world,  vestiges  of.  this  natural  and 
therefore  universal  usage  have  been  discovered.  In 
New  Caledonia,  Mr.  Forster  met  with  a  Barrow  four 
feet  high,    surrounded    by  an   enclosure  of  stakes* 
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m,  (ObservatUmM,  569.)     But  tlie  most  receftt  discoveries 
^  of  the  kind«  in  countries  removed  froin  all  possibility 
of  intercourse  with  Europe,    have    been   made  by 
Mr.  Oxley  during  his  expedition  into  the  interior  ^ 
New  South  Wales,   in  the  years  1817-18.     On  his 
return,    he  passed  two  native   burial  places.     The 
first  presented  a  raised  mound  of  earth,  under  which 
were  some  ashes ;    but  there  was  no  decisive  proof 
whether  they  were  from  wood  or  bones.    A  semicir- 
cular trench  was  dug  round  one  side  of  the  Barrow,  as  if 
designed  to  aflford  seats  for  persons  in  attendance.  The 
second  appeared  not  to  have  been  constructed  more 
than  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  from  the  care  displayed  in  it, 
evidently  belonged  to  some  personage  of  distinction. 
The  form  of  the  whole  was  semicircular.    Three  rows 
of  seats  occupied  one  half ;  the  grave  and  an  outer 
row  of  seats  the  other.    The  seats  formed  segments  of 
circles  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  were  raised  by 
the  soil  being  trenched  up  between  them.  The  grave  was 
shaped  into  an  oblong  cone,  five  feet  high  and  nine  long. 
On  opening  this  Barrow,  a  layer  of  wood  presented 
itself,  about  two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  forming  a 
sort  of  arch,  which  supported  the  upper  cone.  Beneath 
this  were  placed  several  sheets  of  dry  bark ;  then  dry 
grass  and  leaves,  to  which  no  damp  had  ever  pene- 
trated.   The  body,  which  was  fresh  enough  to  be 
extremely  offensive,  wa.s  deposited,  at  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  in  an  oval  grave,  as  many  feet  long,  and . 
about  two  feet  broad.    The  legs  were  bent  quite  up  to 
the  head,  and   the  arms  were  placed   between  the 
thighs.    The  face  was  downwards.     The  direction  of 
the  corpse  was  east  and  west,  the  head  being  to  the* 
east.  The  body  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  opossum  skins.    The  head  was  bound  round  by 
the  common  net  and  girdle  of  the  natives.    Over  the 
'Whole  was  a  larger  net.    Two  cypress  trees  were  to  the 
west  and  north  of  this  Barrow,  distant  about  fifty  feet. 
The  sides  of  them  towards  the  sepulchre  were  barked, 
and   curious    characters  were    deeply   engraven    in 
them. 

Our  authorities,  besides  those  cited  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  are  Gough*s  Sepulchral  Monuments  of 
Great  Brittun  s  Douglas's  Nenia  Britannica;  Stack- 
house's  Illustrations  of  Tumuli  and  Ancient  Barrows  ; 
Salmon's  Roman  Antiquities  in  Britaiu-,  and  Oxley's 
Journals  of  two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Hakbow,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  King's 
county,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Dublin,  and  flows 
towards  the  south.  Before  it  reaches  Ross,  it  receives 
the  Nore  from  the  west,  and  subsequently  the  Suir, 
from  the  same  quarter;  afler  which,  their  united  waters 
form  Waterford  haven,  and  mingle  themselves  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  about  100  miles  from  their 
source.  Large  vessels  ascend  the  Barrow  as  far  as 
New  Ross,  and  barges  to  Carlow  and  Athy,  whence 
there  is  a  communication  with  Dublin  by  means  of  a 
canal. 

•  Barrow  upon  Soar,  a  village  in  Leicestershire  j 
the  birth-place  of  Bishop  Beverldge.  This  parish  is 
celebrated  for  producing  a  hard  blue  stone,  which, 
When  calcined,  makes  a  lime  fit  for  cement,  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  all  works  under  water.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  Barrow  blue  stone 
vras  conveyed  to  Ramsgate  for  the  building  of  the 
pier,  and  was  found  to  succeed,  after  the  Dutch  terras 
Mortar  had  failed.    Barrow  is  rich  in  fossil  produc- 
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tlons.    The  church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  BARROW. 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    Population  in  18^1,  » *  |r^YT« 
1568.     Poor's  rates  in  1803,   at  12*.  4j<f.  ^1301.    gElNE 
14*.  9  id.  X 

BARRY,  in  Heraldry,  the  division  of  the  shield  by 
bars.  A  shield  nuiy  be  variously  barry,  Barry  bendy, 
when  it  is  divided  both  barways  and  bendways,  Barry 
indented  when  the  bar  is  indented.  Barry  wavy,  when 
it  is  waved,     Barry  pily  when  it  is  charged  with  piles. 

Barry  Island,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Glamorganshire,  containing  about  300  acres.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  a  hennit,  St.  Baruch,  who  died 
there  in  the  year  700.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  observes 
that  in  a  rock  near  the  entrance  of  the  island  there  is 
a  small  cavity,  to  which,  if  the  ear  be  appliedi  a 
noise  is  heard  like  that  of  smiths  at  work,  the  blowing 
of  bellows,  strokes  of  hammers,  grinding  of  tools, 
and  roaring  of  furnaces,  (i.  274.)  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
adds,  that  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
on  a  spot  called  Nell*s  point,  is  a  fine  well,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday  j 
and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the  spring,  ^ach  drops 
a  pin  into  it.  The  landlord  of  the  board iiig-house 
(for  the  island  is  frequented  by  bathers,)  informed 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  that  in  the  last  cleaning  of  the 
well  he  took  out  a  pint  of  these  votive  offerings. 

BARSALLO,  a  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  on  the 
river  Gambia.  It  is  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  and  is 
governed  by  a  Jaloff  prince.  It  contained  the  African 
company's  chief  settlement,  called  Joar. 

BARSCH,  or  Bars,  a  county  of  Hungary,  which 
derived  its  name  froni  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Bars  or 
Bersemburgj  but  which  is  now  merely  an  open  town. 
It  is  contiguous  to  the  other  counties  of  Sobl,  Hont, 
Neutra,  Gran,  and  Thurotz.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  this  province  is  nearly  90,000  ^  the  greater 
part  of  wh6m  are  Sclavonians ;  but  there  are  many 
proper  Hungarians  and  Germans  among  them.  Jews, 
however,  are  not  allowed  to  settle  there.  Most  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  churches  belonging 
to  that  profession  are  almost  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  all  the  others.  The  two  noted  mining  towns  of 
Kremnitz  and  Koenigsberg  are  situated  in  this  part  of 
Hungary. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  county,  and  about  4000 
inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aube,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
soap,  serge  and  leather ;  and  there  are  likewise  iron 
works  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  about  120  miles 
east-south-east  of  Paris. 

Bar-sur-ornain,  (Bar-le-Duc  before  the  revolu- 
tion) a  town  of  France,  on  the  river  Ornain,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bar,  and 
is  now  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  the  Maese. 
It  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs, 
calicoes,  stockings,  hats,  and  leather ;  and  also  trades 
in  wood,  grain,  wine,  brandy,  and  hemp,  some  of 
which  are  produced  in  great  quantities  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  about  130  miles  east  of 
Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  10,000  individuals. 

Bar-sur-seine,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube.  It  contains  about  2300  inhabitants, 
who  are  partially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knives 
and  leather,  and  in  trading  in  grain  and  wine.  It  is 
about  110  miles  south-east  of  Paris. 
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BARTER.       BAHTER,  v,^      Fr.    hardier;     Ital.    barrattofe  j 

—  Ba'rter,  n.      f  Sp.  harratw.     See  Barratry. 

LOMEW       Ba'rterbb,       {     The  Fr.  hwraier,  Cotgrave  eays, 

ST.     '       Ba'btery.        J  is,  to  cheat,  cozen,  beguile,  deceive, 

^^^  'j  lye,  cog,  foist  in  bargaining ;  also,  to  truck,  scourse, 

barter,  exchange.     It  is  to  the  latter  application^  that 

the  word  barter  has  been  long  confined. 

And  then  consequently,  if  all  tlie  money  wer  brought  to  the 
kyng^e's  handes,  then  men  must  barter  clothe  for  yitailes  and  bread' 
for  chese,  and  so  one  thyng  for  another. 

HaU.    King  Henry  niLioL  no. 

Vse  of  money  they  (the  Nagayans)  haue  none,  but  doc  betrfer 
fBbftic  cattel  for  apparell  ando&er  necessaries. 

HakiwfU  VofMgHf  ifc.  M»  Anth.  Jenkimon* 

And  for  the  sale  of  our  cloth  of  a;old,  plate,  pearies,  saphyres, 
and  other  iewels,  we  put  our  trust  and  confidence  m  you  prin- 
cipally to  sell  them  for  ready  moay,  time  to  good  debters^  or  in 
barter  for  good  wares.  /rf- 

To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other  yx^t  languafe,  is  but  an  iU 
barter i  it  is  as  bad  as  that  which  Glaucus  made  with  Diomedes, 
when  he  parted  with  his  golden  arms  for  brazen  ones. 

HowelL    Letter  Ixvi.  book  fi. 

At  the  same  time  those  very  men  tear  their  lungs  in  vending 
a  drug,  and  show  no  act  of  bounty,  except  it  be  that  they  lower 
a  demand  of  a  crown,  to  six,  nay,  to  one  penny.  We  have  a  con- 
tempt for  such  panltry  barierers^  Tatter,  No.  4. 

Long  has  this  worthy  been  conversant  in  bartering,  and  knows, 
Ihat  when  stocks  are  lowest,  it  is  the  time  to  buy.      id.  No.  36. 

The  haunts  where  tender  myrtle  grows; 
Fonder  of  happiness  than  fame. 
To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  raae> 
Nor  bartert  pleasure  for  a  name. 

Cooper,  Apakgy  of  Arittipptu* 

The  ixMsX  ancient  and  most  obinous  sort  of  commercial  contract 
is  harteti  or  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  But  where  there  is 
no  other  sort  oC  commerce,  contracts  pf  barter  must  be  liable  to 
great  inequalities.  Beattie.   Moral  Science^  part  ill  c.  i 

BARTH,  or  Babdt»  a  well-buiU  town  in  Pnissian 
Fomerania.  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  that 
province.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into  a  bay 
4>f  the  Saltic;  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
.  3250  individuada.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  synod, 
and  has  a  chapter  of  females,  which  was  founded  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  to  whom  the  town  formerly 
belonged.  It  was  taken  from  the  Swedes  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1677«  but  it  was  restored  two 
years  afterwards ;  and  reverted  to  Prussia  with  the 
rest  of  Fomerania.  Small  vessels  only  can  aj^roach 
the  town;  but  it  has  a  good  trade,  particularly  in  cora 
and  wool.  Latitude  ^^'^  38'N.  and  longitude  9!"  51^  W. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  a  small  island  belonging 
to  the  Columbian  archipelago ;  and  the  only  one  pos- 
sessed  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference^  and  is  fertile  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee^  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cassava  i  but  has  no 
water  except  such  as  is  suppHed  by  rain.  The  aloe  is 
here  held  in  high  estimation,  and  there  are  other  trees 
^om  which  gum  of  an  excellent  quality  is  extracted. 
The  branches  of  thejKiro/a9i«,  which  flourifihes  on  this 


BAR 

island^  grow  downwards^  take  root,  rise  in  fresh  stems,  BARTHi 
and  form  an  alauwt  impenetrable  barrier.    The  sea-  IX>MCV 
tree  lines  many  parts  of  the  coast,  has  \t%  leaves  platted      ^* 
together,  and  looks  as  if  it  was  completely  glazed.  b;^^>^ 
The  island  also  produces  hgnum  viUe  and  iron  wood ;  ^^^^^ 
and  its  groves  are  frequented  by  a  great  variety  of  birds.  ^^"^^ 
St.  Bartholomew  likewise  prodiKes  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lime  stone,  with  which  it  supplies  many  of  the  other 
islands.    The  numerous  rocks  that  envelc^  the  coast 
render  it  unsafe  to  l^pproach  it  without  a  pilot;  but 
the  harbour  is  good,  and  capable  of  admitting  the 
largest  ships,  with  excellent  shelter  from  all  winds. 
St.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  French 
in  1765 ;  and  about  half  the  population  are  of  French 
extraction,   most    of  the    others  are   Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  in  1666.   The 
latitude  of  its  harbour  is  about  17^  53'  N,  and  longitude 
62°  54'  \V. 

BARTON  UPON  HUMBER,  a  market  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  chiefly  known  as  the  place  at  which  the 
great  northern  road  crosses  by  a  ferry  to  Hull.  The 
church  is  a  vicarage.  Population  in  1821, 1307.  Poor's 
rates,  in  1803,  at  3«.  3d.  4^593.  I9s.  9d. 

BARTRAMIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  mosses.  See 
Musci. 

BARTSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genu9  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angio^^ermia,  Generic  character  s 
calyx  bilobate,  eaiarginate,  coloured  5  eoroUa  smaller 
than  the  coloured  calyx;  upper  lip  longer;  ciqisule 
bilocular. 

Six  species  of  this  genus  are  described,  among  them 
is  now  included  the  red  eyebright,  formerly  E^q^hrasia 
oduntUes,  a  native  of  Britain;  besides  this,  there 
are  two  other  British  q>ecie8,  viz.  B.  alg^uk  and 
B^viaeoM, 

BARYGAZA,  a  town  in  the  western  peninsula  of 
India,  near  the  Baryga^ian  gulf,  and  on  the  river 
Lamnseus,  or  Namadus,  30O  stadia  (about  37  moles) 
from  the  sea;  a  great  emporium  for  the  Indian  com- 
pierce,  though  difficult  of  access  to  navigators  unac- 
quainted with  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  B'hardch,  or  B'hardnch,  of  modern 
geography,  on  the  Narmad^  (Nerbudda)  and  in  the 
bay  of  Camb4yah.  (Ptol.  lib.  vii.  Vincent's  Per^Uts, 
vi.  ii.  355;  Geogr.  Nvbiens,  p.  62;  Arab.  p.  70;  Ayeen 
Akbery,  ii,  66;  Rennells  Memoir,  p.  2^;  ^9.  Res. 
i.  369.) 

BARYTBS,  an  alkaline  earth,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  great  specific  gravity,  (fiapw). 

It  occurs  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  fbrraiag  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  Baiytes. 
See  MiNBBALeav. 

The  natural  carbonate  is  an  active  poison,  and  in 
Cumberlaad  is  frequently  employed  to  destroy  rats. 
According  to  Abb^  Haiiy,  the  artificial  carbonate  pre- 
pared from  the  natural  sa^haie  is  less  deleterious  in  its 
effects,  acting,  however,  violently  as  aa  emetic. 

The  sulphate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  for  metallic 
ores. 
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BASALT. 


^'HtT.       This  substance  is  described  in  the  language  of  Mine- 

—v^^  ndogists,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  trap  family,  and 

is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  almost  erery  part 

of  Europe.     In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear 

,  idea  of  its  qualities  and  geological  relations,  we  shall 

consider  it  under  three  separate  points  of  view,  namely^ 

I  its  composition  and  mineral  characters;  its  structure 

I  and  principal  localities ;  and  lastly,  its  supposed  origin 

I  in  reference  to  the  physical  agents  of  fire  and  water. 

1st.  Basalt  is  composed  either  of  hornblende  and 
^Ispar^  or  of  augite  and  felspar,  varying  considerably 
in  the  proportion  of  these   several  ingredients,  and 
embedding  crystals  of  the  same  substances  as  well  as 
of  olivine,  zeolite,  calcareous  spar,  and  magnetic  iron 
ore.    It  bears,  of  course  a  striking  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  greenstones,  clinkstones,  ^and  even  sye- 
nites ;  and  in  its  transitions  from  the  more  compact 
kinds  into  those  which  are  granular  and  crystalline^ 
h  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  boundaries  between 
basalt  and  the  other  trap  rocks  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  in  geographical  position.   Its  mineralogical 
characters,  according  to  Jameson,  are  as  follow :  the 
colours  are  generally  greyish  or  greenish  black,  and 
rarely  incline  to  grey.    Internally  it  is  dull  or  feebly 
glimmering.  'The  fracture  in  the  coarser  varietiefl 
is  laige   or   small    grained   nneven^     of  the    more 
crystalline  varieties,  even,  inclining  to  large  and  flat 
conchoidal,  and  seldom  to  splintery.     It  is  opaque,  or 
feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.     It  yields  a  pale  grey 
coloured  streak.     It  is  semi-hard,  bordering  on  hard. 
It  is  rather  brittle,  and  is  difficultly  frangible.     Its 
specific  gravity  is  3»08. 

Of  the  Basalt  found  in  the  isle  of  Staffa,  and  which 
composes  that  singular  piece  of  geological  architec- 
ture, Fingal*8  cave,  we  arc  presented  with  the  fol- 
lowing  account   by  Dr.  Macculloch,     in    his   work 
on  ns  Western  Isles.     "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  of  a  dark 
grejish-black  colour,  and  of  an  uniform  compact  tex- 
tnre,  somewhat  sonorous  and  very  brittle,  breaking 
with  violence  into  sharp  and  thin  fragments,  or  into 
irregular  angular  masses.    When  bruised  it  has  an 
obscore  green  colour,  and  the  powder  is  of  a  muddy 
and  greenish  white.    It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  truly 
its  composition  by  the  magnifying  glass,  the  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  extremely  minute ;  and 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious   that  no  mode  of  analysis^ 
chemical  or  mechanical,  is  applicable  to  an  investiga*' 
tion  of  this  nature.    As  &r  as  can  be  perceived  by  the 
lens,  this  rock  seems  to  consist  of  a  large  proportion 
of  a  dark  grey  substance  mixed  with  a  smaller  one  of 
a  black  colour;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  the  two  the  green  powder  of  the  dust  is 
owing,  as  the  minutest  scratch  that  can  be  made 
involves  both.    It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  minute 
compound  of  augite  with  compact  felspar;  an  opinion 
somewhat  countenanced  by  the  peculiar  green  colour 
of  the  powder^  and  by  the  great  prevalence  of  this 
mineral  among  the  traps    of  the  Western  islands. 
Whatever  dissimilitude  the  Basalt  of  Stafa  may  bear 
to   those  of  Germany^  or  to  the  well  characterised 


examples  of  this  substance  which  occur  in  this  coun-  BASALT. 
try,  it  does  not  appear  possible  at  present  to  separate  ^"^V*^ 
it  iVom  them  by  any  mode  of  definition ;  and  we  must 
therefore  be  content  to  call  it  by  this  name,  until  we 
shall  have  acquired  u  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  several  varieties  'of  this  multifarious  family, 
and  shall  have  discovered  a  method  of  distinguishing 
and  defining  them.-' 

Several  mineralogists  have  analysed  Basalt  and  some 
of  the  other  trap  rocks,  in  order  to  discover  their  affi- 
nity with  one  another  as  well  as  their  resemblance  to 
lava,  of  which  they  are  all  conceived,  by  some  authors, 
to  be  only  so  many  varieties.  The  following  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  are  extracted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions, 

The  boaalt  from  StafiE^  contains  in  100  parts^ 

Sikx 48 

Argil 16 

Oxide  of  iron  ..•••••..•  IS 

«Lime..» ,••••«.  9 

Soda • 4 

Muriatic  acid    ..••.•••••  1 

Loss 6 

100 

The  lava  of  Catanea^  Mount  JEtaa,  contams  in  100 
parts, 

Silex 51 

Argil 19 

Oxide  of  iron    14.5 

Lime 9.5 

Sod» 4 

Muriatic  acid    1 

Loss 1 

100 

The  greenstone  of  Salisbury  craig,  contains  in  I06 
parts, 

Silex 46 

Argil 19 

Oxide  of  iron  ,  • 17 

Lime S 

Soda S.5 

Muriatic  acid  ...,..•...  1 

Loss 5.5 

100 

The  lava  of  Santa  Venese,  Mount  iEtna,  contains  in 
100  parts, 

Snex 50.7S 

Argil..: 17.5 

Oxide  of  iron 14.95 

Lime 10 

So<la 4 

Muriatic  acid    I 

Loss 8.95* 
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300  BASALT. 

BASALT.      The  greenstone  of  Calton  hill,  at  Edinburgh,  con-  and  diverging ;  sometimes  they  are  articulated,  and  basJ 

'  tains  in  100  parts,  the  joints  exhibit  convex  and   concave  faces.    In  CJ 

Silex 60  mountains  these  concretions  are  collected  into  large 

Argil 18.50  groups;  and  many  of  these  groups  or  colossal  con- 
Oxide  of  iron 16.75  cretions  form  a  hill  or  distinct  portion  of  a  mountain 

Lime 3  range.     Sometimes  Basalt  occurs  in  tabular,  some- 
Soda  •  ••••• 4  times  in  globular  concretions  $  these  lest  again  m 

Muriatic  acid 1  frequently  composed  of  concentric  lamellar  concre- 

lioss '. 6.75  tions,  or  of  columnar  concretions  radiating  from  a 

—  centre.  Some  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  large- 
ness, the   coarseness,   or  the  fineness  of  the  grains 

From  these  analyses,  the  similarity  of  composition  which  enter  into  their  composition  -,  some  are  found 

in  Basalt,  greenstone  and  lava  is  very  striking,  and  having  a  tendency  to  stratification ;  and  others  dis- 

seems  to  warrant  the  presumption,  at  least,  which  is  play  in  their  structure  a  close  resemblance  to  per- 

entertained  by  certain  theorists,  that  the  rocks  now  phyritic  and  amygdaloidal  greenstones.    In  a  word, 

specified  must  have  had  a  common  origin.    There  is  the  structure  of  masses  as  well  as  the  internal  com- 

another  circumstance  in  the  character  of  those  bodies  position  of  Basalt,  when  viewed  in  individual  speci- 

which  tends  to  strengthen  the  same  conclusion,  we  mens,  approaches  in  most  cases  to  a  strict  coiocidence 

mean  the  remarkable  uniformity  that  prevails  in  their  with  the  same  properties  in  all  the  other  trap  rocks; 

degree  of .  fiisibility.     This  fact  was  ascertained  by  narrowing  thus  more  and  more  the  limits  which  were 

Sir  James  Hall,  who  performed  a  series  of  very  in-  supposed  to  separate  from  one  another  the  several 

structive  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  calcareous  and  members  of  this  enigmatical  family, 

other  mineral  substances,  ingeniously  placed  under  The  columnar  structure,  it  will  indeed  be  admitted, 

a  great  mechanical  pressure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  appears  with   the   most   prominent  outlines  in  the 

escape  of  the  acids,  which,  in  most  cases  of  fusion,  purer  kinds  of  Basalt ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  no 

appear  to  act  the  part  of  a  flux.     It  was  found  that  doubt,   that  the  particular  form  now  specified  has 

Basalt,  and  the  several  species  of  greenstones  are  fused  usually  been  denominated  Basaltic,    The  finest  sped- 

when  raised  to  a  temperalhire  of  from  40°  to  55°  of  mens  of  this  beautiful  formation  are  to  be  found  at  the 

Wedgewood's  pyrometer ;  and  also,  that  if  they  are  Giant's  causeway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  j  at  the 

made,  after  fusiun>  to  cool  very  rapidly,  they  are  con-  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 

verted  into  a  dark -coloured  glass,  much  more  fusible  uStna^  at  the  promontory  of  Castel  d'Jaci,  in  the  same 

than  the  original  rocks ^  whereas,  if  they  are  allowed  vicinity;  and  lastly,  in  Stafia,  one  of  the  HehriJcan 

to  cool  slowly,  they  assume  an  appearance  which  has  isles.     As  descriptions  of  the  Giant's  causeway  are 

some  resemblance  to  the  rocks  in  their  natural  state,  familiar  to  every  reader,  we  prefer  an  illustration  of 

and  are  much  less  fusible  than  the  vitreous  product  Basaltic   structure  taken  from   the  famous  cave  of     | 

just   described   as   arising  from   hasty   refrigeration.  Fingal,  the  ornament  of  Staffa,  and  drawn  by  the  pen 

They  are,  however,  even  when  slowly  cooled,  much  and  pencil  of  that  enterprising  geologist,  and  amusing 

more  fusible,  than  before  they  have  suffered  the  action  traveller,  the  author  of  the  Description  of  the  H'eitm 

of  heat,  a  fact  which  opposes  itself  to  the  experience  hies, 

of  the  artificer .  in  the  application  of  fire  to  almost  "  Description,'*   says  he,  ^'  has   long  since  hcen      j 

every   other    class    of    earthy    minerals  j    and   was,  exhausted  on  the  cave  of  Fingal.    If  too  much  admi- 

tiU    these    experiments,    altogether    new,    even    to  ration  has   been  lavished  on  it  by  some,  and  if  in 

the   best  informed  chemists.     Now,  it  is  worthy  of  consequence   more   recent  visitors  have  left  it  with 

particular  attention,  that,  in  the  quality  of  fusibility,  disappointment,  it  must  be   recollected  that  all  sue 

lava  follows  precisely  the  same  law  with  Basalt  and  descriptions  are  but  pictures  of  the  feelings  of  the 

greenstone,  which  circumstance,  when  coupled  with  narrator.     Let  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  gran 

the  identity  of  their  ingredients,  and  the  uniformity  and  the  beautiful,  and  who,  from  the  cause  aLo>e 

of  the  proportions  in  which  these  enter  into  combina-  mentioned,  may  have  quitted  Staffa  with  a  sensation  • 

tion,  affords   unquestionably  a  legitimate  ground  of  disappointment,  return  to  this  cave  again,  and  ac.u 

inference  in  regard  to  the  sameness  of  the  substances  view  it,  regardless  of  the  descriptions  of  othersi  an 

themselves.  This,  however;  is  not- the  place  for  enter-  their  own  ill-founded  anticipations.     They  will    ^^^ 

ing  into  theoretical  considerations,  we  therefore  pro-  become  sensible  of   its  beauties,   and  feel  r&i J 

ceed  to  the  second  particular  which  was  to  be  pointed  describe  it  in  terms  which  may  excite  equal   i'  V 

out  in  reference  to  Basalt,  namely,  its  structure  and  pointment  in  those  who  shall  follow,  and  ^^^ 

principal  locidities.  themselves,  vainly  expect   that   the  feelings  o     ^^ 

2d.  The  structure  of  basalt  may  be  described  gene-  individual  are  the  measure  for  those  of  *"?    • '  qj 
rally  as  manifesting  itself  indistinct  concretions,  of    that  any  thing  can  exist  which  the  imagin***°°  ^ 

which,  however,  the  forms  are  very  various.     ITiese,  ready  to  exceed.                                                        -p. 

no  doubt,  are  generally  columnar ;  but  this,  it  ought  "This  cave  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of     ^P 

to  be  observed,  is  a  form  which  is  by  no  means  pecu-  cipal  face,  a  small  part  only  of  the  colnni'**'^  ,^  .^ 

liar  to  Basalt  properly  so  called.    The  columns  again  being  visible  on  that  side;  and  from  this  ca  ^^.^^^ 

are  found  varying  in  respect  of  magnitude,  from  a  few  deficient  in  that  external  symmetry  of  position   ^^^ 

inches  in  length  to  upwards  of  100  feet ;  and  in  thick-  forms  so  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  ^^^^^J^^^J^^, 

uess,  from  the  first  of  the  dimensions  now  given,  to  cave)  last  described.     The  outline  of  * .  ^^^k.^  is 

ten  or  twelve  feet.    The  number  of  sides  varies  from  when  viewed  in  such  a  light  as  to  show  it  "^^^j^^^e  io 

three  to  nine,  and  of  these  the  nine-sided  are  the  rarest,  perpendicular  at  the   sides,  and  terminates  o,      ^^^ 
They  occur  also  both  straight  and  curbed,  both  parallel    that  species  of  gothic  arch  which  has  been  ter 
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SALT,  contorted;   a  form  wliicb^  from  its  obvious  want  of 
v-i^w/  geometrical  strength^   is  in  architecture  unpleasingj 
however  abstractedly  elegant  jis  curvature  may  be. 
Here  it  is  in  character^  and  the  defect  is  not  felt.  The 
height  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is 
thirty,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  mean  tide,  sixty^six  feet.    On  the  western  side, 
the  pillars  which  bound  it  are  thirty-six  feet  high. 
While  at  the  eastern  they  are  only  eighteen,  although 
their  upper  ends  are  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.    This  difference  arises  from  the  height  of  the 
broken   columns  which  form  the  causeway  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  which  cover  and  conceal  the  lower 
parts  of  those  belonging  to  the  front.    The  breadth  at 
the  entrance  is  forty-two  feet,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  it ;  since  the  gradual  variation  of  the  8ur« 
faces,  as  the  curve  retires  on  each  hand,  prevents  the 
adoption  of  a  very  precise  point  of  measurement.  The 
height  of  the  cave  within  diminishes  very  soon  to  a 
mean  measure,  varying  from  fifty  to  forty-four  feet ; 
which  latter,  in  the  same  state  of  the  tide,  is  also  the 
altitude  of  the  extremity.    The  mean  breadth  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  aperture  till  near  the  innermost  part ; 
but  at  the  extremity  it  diminishes  to  twenty-two  feet ; 
preserving,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  measures,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  regularity  throughout.   The  length 
is  227  feet.     The  sides  of  the  cave  are  like  the  front 
columns,  and  in  a  general  sense  perpendicular ;  though 
when  accurately  viewed,  they  are  in  the  same  way  far 
from  possessing  that  geometrical  regularity  which 
accompanies  all  the  views  of  it  hitherto  published. 
The  columns  are  frequently  broken,  and  irregularly 
grouped,  so  as  to  catch  a  variety  of  direct  and  reflected 
tints,  mixed  with  unexpected  shadows,  that  produce  a 
picturesque    effect  which  no  regularity  could  have 
given.    The  ceiling  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the 
cave  :    it  is  deeply  channelled  in  the  middle  by  a 
fissure,  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  prolonged  from  the 
point  of  the  exterior  arch  to  the  end.    That  portion 
which  lies  on  each  side  of  this  fissure  toward  the  outer 
part  of  the  cave,  is  similar  to  the  upper  incumbent 
bed,  being  formed  of  a  minutely  fractured  rock.    In 
the   middle  it  is  composed  of  the   broken  ends  of 
columns,  which  produce  an  ornamental  and  somewhat 
architectural  effect;  while  at  the  end  a  portion  of  each 
kind  of  rock  enters  into  its  formation.  From  attending 
only  to   one  or   other  of   these  portions,    different 
observers  have  described  the  ceiling  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  and  each  party  has  accused  the  other  of  misre- 
presentation.   The  surfaces  of  the  columns  above  are 
sometimes    distinguished    from    each   other  by   the 
infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  into  their  interstices. 
As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  it  forms  the  only 
floor  to  this  cave ;  but  the  broken  range  of  columns 
which  produces  the  exterior  causeway  is  contained  on 
each  side  within  it.    This  range  is  most  perfect  at  the 
eastern  side,  and  admits  of  access  over  the  broken 
summits  to  the  farther  end,  provided  the  water  be  not 
too  high  J  but  on  the  west  they  terminate  at  some 
distance  from  the  extremity.    The  lower  portions  of 
the  laist  columns  lose  at  length  this  regularity  of  form, 
and   coalesce  into  a  rude  mass   of  rock,  as  I  have 
already  described. 

"  It  would  be  no  less  presumptuous  than  useless  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  that 
to  which  the  pencil  itself  is  inadequate.  But  if  this 
cave  were  even  destitute  of  that  order  and  symmetry. 


that  richness  arising  from  multiplicity  of  parts  com-  BASALT, 
bined  with  greatness  of  dimension  and  simplicity  of  \ 
style  which  it  possesses  ;  still,  the  prolonged  length, 
the  twilight  gloom,  half  concealing  the  playful  and 
varying  effects  of  reflected  light,  the  echo  of  the  mea* 
sured  surge  as  it  rises  and  falls,  the  transparent  green 
of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of 
the  whole  scene  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a 
mind' gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or  in 
nature.  If  to  these  be  added,  as  in  viewing  the  Scure  of 
Egg,  that  peculiar  sentiment  with  which  nature,  per- 
haps, most  impresses  us  when  she  allows  us  to  draw 
comparisons  between  her  works  and  those  of  art,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  own  it  is  not  without  cause  that 
celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  the  cave  of  Fingal."  ? 
The  description  of  one  Basaltic  deposit  would  serve, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  purposes  of  science  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  minutest  details  respecting  all  that  are 
known  to  exist ;  nor  do  we  find,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  trap  rocks 
of  France,  Italy  and  Britain,  that  either  in  composition 
or  in  structure,  the  Basalts  of  one  country  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  other.'    On  the  same  ground 
we  might  consider  the  picturesque  columns  of  Staffa 
as  possessing  properties  and  an  external  aspect  similar 
to  those  of  the  Giant's  causeway,  even  were  we  not 
informed  by  writers  who  have  examined  them  both, 
that,  in  the  respects  now  stated,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced identical.  The  author  of  the  Letters  on  Antrim, 
for  example,  describes  the  latter  deposit  in  language 
which  might  almost  be  applied  to  the  former  -,  telling 
us  that  the  pillars,  varying  in  their  length  and  thick- 
ness from  30  feet  to  100,  and  from  one  foot  to  ^ve 
respectively,  rise  from  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  as- 
cend gradually  into  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  These  colonnades,  we  are  also  informedy 
are  generally  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  parti* 
cularly  at  the  causeway  itself ;  but  it  is  added  that,  in 
the  vicinity,  they  are  not  unfrequently  observed  lying 
in  an  oblique  position,  and  assuming  a  great  variety  of 
regular  curves.    The  same  facts  are  recorded  in  refe- 
rence to  the  famed  rocks  of  the  Cyclops.  The  columns 
there,  as  at  Staffa  and  Antrim,  are  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  'y  some  being  four-sided,  others  hexagonal,  hep- 
tagons!, octagonal,  and  even  nine-sided  ;  which  last, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  the  rarec*  form  which 
Basalt  ever  assumes.    The  position,  too,    is  equally 
various  ;  some  standing  erect  whilst  others  are  laid  on 
their  sides,  piled  above  one  another  like  sacks  of  corn 
in  a  granary.    The  only  thing,  in  short,  that  we  per- 
ceive as  peculiar  to  the  Basalt  of  ^tna,  is  that  some 
portions  of  it  are  said  to  present  the  likeness  of  cannon' 
or  hollow  cylinders,  varying  in  their  diameters  from 
six  inches  to  twenty  feet  i  but  as  these  descriptions  are 
not  well  authenticated,  we  shall  esteem  it  sufficient  to 
have  mentioned  them,  and  proceed  to  the  third  topic 
connected  with  Basalt ;  namely,  the  question  of  its  ori« 
'  gin  in  its  present  form,  and  whether  in  regard  to  that 
point,  it  owes  its  property  to  the  action  of  heat  or  to 
that  of  water. 

'  3d.  On  this  subject  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  mere  statement  of  a  few  general  principles,  avoid- 
ing a  minute  consideration  of  the  controverted  topics 
which  have  been  so  long  disputed  between  Huttonians 
and  Wernerians,  and  which  in  fact,  would  be  found  to 
involve  the  issue  of  all  their  speculations  on  the  theory 
of  the  earth.    It  is  maintained,  then,  by  those  who 
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BASALT,  ascribe  the  trap  rocks»  of  which  Baaalt  ifl  merely  a 
0"'  species^  to  the  action  of  heat,  that,  as  these  aubataocea 
are  composed  of  the  same  ingredients^  and  have  the 
same  structure  with  rocks  which  are^  on  all  hands^ 
admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  it  would  be  extremely 
unphilosophical  to  imagine  the  existence  of  anothcnr 
distinct  causej  to  account  for  the  properties  of  the  for* 
mer.  In  the  aiuilysis  quoted  above  from  Dr.  Kennedy's 
paper,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  convincing  proof, 
that  the  assertion  now  made  is  not  without  a  good 
foundation,  as  fiur,  at  least,  as  it  respects  the  componHon 
of  trap  rocks  and  lava  -,  whilst,  in  regard  to  atruciure, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  striking  resem« 
blaace  between  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  or  any  of  the 
other  volcanic  colonnades  which  adorn  the  base  of 
iBtna,  and  the  Basaltic  pillars  which  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  the  Giant's  causeway  and  of  the  cave 
of  Fingal.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  when  lava  runs 
into  the  sea,  it  does  in  most  cases  actually  assunte  the 
Basaltic  structure  more  or  less  perfectly :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  in  connection  with  this  fact, 
that  idl  the  columnar  trap  which  has  attracted  any 
attention  on  account  of  its  regularity  or  beauty,  is 
either  altogether  insular  or  situated  near  the  ocean. 
The  lavas  of  Min^  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  the 
Castel  d'Jaci  are  perfectly  columnar  ^  whilst  the  erup* 
tion  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  which  likewise  sent  a  river  of  lava  into  the 
waves,  manifests  unequivocal  tokens  of  the  tendency 
imposed  upon  it,  to  assume  the  peculiar  structure  oi 
Basalt. 

The  geologists  of  the  Neptunian  school'do  not  deny 
the  facts  now  stated;  Initthey  attempt  to  account  for 
them  on  the  prindple,  very  generally  assumed  by  that 
class  of  inquirers,  that  the  trap  rocks,  in  volcanic 
countries,  are  not  produced  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the 
simple  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  being, 
as  they  maintain,  only  thrown  out  of  tiieir  original 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  mount,  by  the  erup« 
tive  force  of  elastic  gases,  and  deposited  in  a  some* 
what  new  form,  round  Uie  base  of  its  crater.  It  is 
only,  they  assert,  when  volcanoes  are  found  in  trap 
formations,  that  Basaltic  lava  is  seen  to  proceed  from 
them  ',  and  consequently  in  all  auch  cases  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  Basaltic  rocks  do  not  derive  their 
origin,  or  even  their  form,  from  volcanic  action )  but 
are  thereby  merely  brought  to  light.  Whilst,  there* 
fore,  the  Neptunians  allow  that  trap  rocks  and  volcanic 
rocks  have  many  properties  in  common,  and  are  in 
fact  originally  the  same,  they  strenuously  refuse  to 
admit  that  these  bodies  owe  either  their  composition 
or  their  structure  to  igneous  fusion. 

The  question,  it  will  accordingly  appear,  resolves 
itself,  as  we  have  already  observed,  into  those  theo- 
retical considerations  which  are  severally  adduced  by 
the  two  great  classes  of  geologists  who  continue  to 
divide  the  opinions  of  naturalists,  in  regard  to  the 
pl^sical  causes  which  appear  to  have  been  employed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  the  construction  of  the  external 
parts  of  our  globe.  In  reference  to  this  obscure  inves- 
tigation, the  Wemerians,  it  is  well  known,  have  been 
wont  to  teach  that  the  present  form  of  all  rocks,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  avowedly  volcanic, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  water ;  which 
acting  as  a  solvent  or  at  least  as  a  vehicle,  has  depo- 
rted or  precipitated,  in  a  state  more  or  less  crystal- 
line, all  the  stony  substances,  stratified  and  unstrati- 


fied,  which  compose  the  actual  crust  of  the  earth.  Of  SA5AL1 
Inte,  however,  we  have  observed  that  even  the  most  ^^^^v^* 
rigid  of  that  school  are  disposed  to  modify  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  rocks  of  what  they  call  the  newest 
flstz  trap  formation.  The  works  of  Dr.  Macculloch, 
Bou^,  and  Necker  de  Saussure,  together  with  the 
essays  of  Buckland,  Conybeare,  Daubeny  and  other 
members  of  the  Geological  Society,  have  at  length 
shaken  the  obstinacy  which  always  attaches  to  the 
profession  of  scientific  faith,  and  created,  at  least,  a 
disposition  to  inquire  whether  trap  rocks  as  well  aslava^ 
may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  volcanic  productions. 

The  French  authors  whom  we  have  just  named^ 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  change  x>f  opinion 
on  the  part  of  certain  British  Neptunists.  Having^ 
examined  minutely  the  districts  of  Auvergne  and  the 
Vivarais,  which  are  clearly  volcanic,  they  brought  into 
this  country  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  composition^ 
the  structure,  the  position,  as  well  as  of  the  embedded 
minerals  which  characterise  volcanic  rocks  ;  and  upon 
comparing  the  trap  formation  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  volcanic  formation  of  Auvergne,  in  all  the  parti-^ 
culars  just  specified,  the  compoeition,  the  structure,  the 
position,  and  the  embedded  minerals,  they  have  found 
the  resemblance  so  striking,  as  not  to  admit  the  pos-« 
sibility  of  assigning  them  to  the  operation  of  different 
causes. 

The  locality  which  affords  the  best  ground  of  com- 
parison with  the  volcanic  district  of  France,  is  that 
which  comprehends  the  south  eastern  portion  of  Scot* 
land,  and  particularly  the  aunties  of  Fife  and  Mid- 
lothian, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edtn- 
buigh.  This  district,  as  well  as  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  trap  islands  in  the  Hebridean  group,  has 
usually  been  described  as  an  aqueous  deposit.  The 
minerals,  too,  which  it  contains,  the  Basalt,  the  green- 
stone, the  porphyries  and  the  sienite,  have  all  beea 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  water,  acting  either  as  a 
chemical  solvent  and  precipitant,  or  by  the  more  sim- 
ple process  of  mechanical  deposition.  Of  the  Basaltic 
rock  in  Scotland,  however.  Dr.  Bou^  informs  us  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  Basalt  of  Mon- 
taudoux,  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  even  the 
Wemerian  school  allows  to  be  volcanic :  whilst  at 
Apchon,  in  the  same  province,  there  is,  he  states,  an 
alternation  of  Basalts,  tuffas  and  lithomarges,  which 
both  in  regard  to  substance  and  arrangement,  are  much 
the  same  with  those  which  occur  at  the  Giant's  cause- 
way in  Ireland.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  porphyry- 
slate  in  the  Mont  d'Or,  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  island  of  Lamblash  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  porphyry  slate 
of  the  Mizen  and  of  other  parts  of  the  same  district  r 
"  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  adds, "  that  these  rocks 
in  France,  pass  into  a  trachyte  or  volcanic  porphyry, 
and  sometimes  contain  fragments  of  undoubted  scoriae. 
The  rock  of  the  Dalmahoy  hills  near  Edinburgh,"  he 
continues, "  has  the  same  basis  as  the  volcanic  porphyry 
rocks  of  Mont  d'Or,  and  like  them  contains  adciilar 
and  large  crystalsof  felspar  and  crystals  of  augite.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  of  Arthur  seat  have  the  same 
arrangement,  and  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  in 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvergne  and  the  Vivarais. 
The  form  of  the  hill,  its  sudden  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  country,  its  terraced  aspect,  its  lava-like  rocks, 
and  other  circumstances,  would  seem  to  shew  that  it 
has  been  a  submarine  volcano" 
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»AtJT.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Daubeny  m  France  and 
Scotland  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bou^  ;  and 
^  these  active  geologists  concur  in  holding  the  opiniouj; 
that  the  Basaltic  rocks  of  the  latter  country  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Giant's  causeway  and  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
and,  of  consequence,  we  may  venture  to  add,  the  whole 
trap  formation  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are,  in  their 
present  form,  the  result  of  volcanic  agency.  For  a 
number  of  very  valuable  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 


BASE. 


ject,  we  b^  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  recent  work  BASAI/T 
by  Dr.  Bdud,  published  at  Paris,  and  entitled,  Essax 
Geologique  stir  tEcosse,  where  he  will  likewise  find  ^ 
much  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  theory  of  the  earth 
generally,  as  also  on  the  insufficiency  of  every  hypo- 
thesis hitherto  invented  for  explaining  even  the  most 
obvious  phenomena  in  the  composition,  structure,  and 
position  of  the  mineml  substances  which  compose  the 
outer  parts  of  this  terraqueous  globe. 


BASAN  or  Babchan,  that  district  beyond  Jordan  to 
the  north  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  extending 
to  Mount  Hermon,  which  was  assigned  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xxii.  7)  Bochart  therefore 
is  incorrect  when  he  describes  Bashan  to  lie  between 
the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,  and  to  belong  to  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  (flieroz.  ii.  31.)  Gilead  and 
Basan  are  frequently  found  in  holy  *writ,  when  the 
possessions  of  the  holy  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  mentioned : 
'Whence  Reland  (PaUssHna,  201.)  believes  that  they 
xrere  not  distinct  regions,  but  that  the  second  word 
interprets  the  first.  Basan  was  distinguished  for  the 
fertility  of  its  pastures,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  breed 
of  cattle.  It  abounded  also  in  mountains,  whence  it 
ia  connected  with  Libanus  by  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  SO. 
Among  later  writers  it  ia  known  by  the  names  Bata- 
29MA  and  BASAinTss. 

BASANITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  siliciouB 
tflate,  which  has  been  more  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  touchstone.  It  has  been  used  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  determine  the  purity  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  colour  of  the  streak  which  those 
xnetala  leave  when  nibbed  on  the  stone.  The  perma* 
nency  or  otherwise  of  the  streak,  under  the  application 
of  nitric  acid,  is  a  further  test  of  the  purity  of  gold. 

Other  stones  have  been  occasionally  applied  to  this 
purpose,  such  as  compact  basalt,  and  even  dark  co-> 
loured  marbles. 

SASS,  V,  *\      p6ffn,  from  fimuu),  fiaivetv,  to  go ; 

Sase,  a.  I  that  upon  which  we  tread,  standi 

Sasb,  adj.         I  go  }  the  lower  part  of  the  foot  ; 

Ha'sblkss,         l^uiy  thing  low. 

Ba'sblt,  /    To  put,  place  or  bring  low,  to 

Ba'seness,        I  lower,  to  depress,  to  degrade. 

Ba^sbborn,       1     The  adjective  is  applied  meta- 

Ba'se-string.  Spherically  to  that  which  is  lowered, 
humiliated,  depressed,  disgraced  -,  meau,  degrading, 
disgraceful,  shameful,  vile,  worthless. 

A  bate  voice  or  sound,  is  a  low,  deep  voice  or  sound. 

Bate,  a.  applied  to  the  caparisons  of  a  horse,  to  an 
article  of  dress  -,  to  bed  furniture ;  is  so  aj^lied  from 
its  low  situation. 

Flopnt  his  wofull  heed  vp  lifte. 

And  sAwe  this  veclue,  where  that  the  tat. 

Which  was  the  lothest  wighte 

That  euer  man  caste  on  his  eie : 

Ifir  DOM  baas,  her  browes  hie. 

GoW€f.    Con/,  Am.  hook  x.  fol  17. 

Mete  the  ipac«  from  thy  £oote,  to  the  ha$e  of  the  Tome. 

Chauetr.    Of  the  AMrolahie,  fol.  270. 

Tlias  good  reders  examine  hyxn,  and  tfacAshal  ye  perceiue  howe 
fondlj  sach  an  hygh  pure  spiritual  proces,  accordeCh  w*  such  a 
hau  roule  fleshly  liuing.     Sir  Thomas  Mor^s  Wofkts,  fol.  361. 


For  they  [Symon  and  Andrewe]  were  fishermen,  and  by  this 
ocnipacioa  gat  their  lluing.  The  hatsnes  of  theyre  crafte,  made 
for  the  aduancyng  of  Goddes  glory.  VdalL   Marh^  cap.  i. 

Stf^a%  his  power  to  bo  now  increased,  [Pymis]  thrust  further 
into  the  battell  pf  the  Macedonians,  who  were  all  afraid,  and 
troubled  for  the  overthrow  of  their  rereward^  to  as  they  could  not 
once  base  their  pikes,  nor  fight  against  him. 

North's  Plniarsk,  ^4e.    - 
For  if  any  drew  out  his  sword,  or  bastd  his  pike,  he  could  nei- 
ther scabard  the  oae  again,  nor  lift  up  the  other,  but  thrust  it  full 
upon  his  own  fellows  that  came  in  to  help  them,  aad  so  killed 
themselves  one  thrusting  upon  another.  Jd.  348. 

Hast  thou  ere  heard  of  subiect  mder  sob. 
That  plac'd  and  batfd  his  soueraignes  so  oft 
By  enterchange,  now  low,  and  then  aloft.  ? 

Mirror  for  MagistraUs,  373. 
Upon  this  base  a  curious  work  is  rais'd, 
Like  undivided  brick,  entire  and  one. 
Though  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  just  balance  pab'd ; 
Distributed  with  due  proportion. 

P,  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

CoRlo.  Must  I  goe  shew  them  my  mbarb'd  sconce  ? 

'  Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  giue  to  ny  noble  heart : 
A  lye,  that  it  must  beaic  ?  well^l  will  doo*t. 

Shahspeare,     Vorioianm,  fol.  18. 


These  our  actors 


(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre. 

And  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  yiskm 

Tite  cloud-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  paUaces, 

The  solemne  temples,  tlMe  great  globe  itselfiB, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dxssolue, 

•And  like  this  insubsuntiall  pageant  faded, 

Leaue  not  a  racke  behinde.        Id.    Tempest,  fol.  15. 

•  I  say  nothing  of  thy  hid  treasures,  which  thy  wisedome  hath 
reposed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  sea ;  how  secretly,  and  how 
basely  are  they  laid  up  ?  secretly,  that  we  might  not  seeke  them  ; 
basely,  that  we  might  not  OTer-esteeme  them. 

Hali,  Cont,  The  Creation* 


I  win  not  doo't, 


Least  I  surcease  to  honor  mine  owne  truth. 
And  by  my  bodies  action,  teach  my  minde 
A  auist  inherent  basenesse. 

Shmhspeare.    Coriolanus,  fol.  18. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  ft  king, 
(As  if  a  channell  should  be  calFd  the  sea) 
S^am'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bonte  heart. 

Id.   Henry  IF.  part  iii.  fol.  155. 
Prin.  Ned,  prethee  come  out  of  that  fat  roome,  and  lend  me 
thy  hand  to  laogh  a  little. 
PoiNES.  Where  hast  been  Hall  ? 

Prin.  \^th  three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  3  or  fourscoie 
hogsheads.    1  haue  founded  the  vcrie  base  string  of  humility. 

Id.   ^«mry/r.  parti,  fol. 55. 

Great  moral  teaeher  ^  wisest  of  mankind ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  bult  his  eommoiHWeal 
On  equity's  wide  basej  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing ;  yet  nndanpi'd. 

Thomson's  Seasons,     Winter, 
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BASE,  He  stop'd  with  sUcDce,  walk*d  with  trembling  hearty 

>-^      ^  ^  And  much  he  wUh'd,  but  durst  not  adc  to  part : 

^  Marm'ring  he  lifts  his  eye8,and  thinks  it  hardy 

That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

Pameli.    The  Hermit. 

So  that  our  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him  [God]  are  nnexpres- 
sibly  great ;  and  we  cannot  with  any  face  deny  ourselrea  to  be 
most  baMely  unworthy,  if  the  effects  in  our  flcart  and  life  be  not 
answerable.  Barrow,   Sermon  zxzii.  r.  ii. 

Which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand  of  the  btue^ 
neu  of  human  nature,  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice ;  to 
right  or  wrong ;  to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised. 

Atierbury.    Sermon  i.  Y.  i. 


The  country  mourns. 


Mourns,  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  hate 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  rais'd. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters ;  meets  the  eye,  the  ear. 
And  suflbcates  the  breath  at  ev'ry  turn. 

Cowper.     The  Tatk,  book  ii. 

Si  ingratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris,  says  the  Latin  nuizim  :  if 
you  call  a  man  ungrateful,  you  have  call^  him  every  thing  that  is 
kase,  you  oeed  aay  nothing  more. 

Beattie's  Moral  Science,  p.  1.  c»  ii» 

Ah  !  but  too  well,  dear  friend,  I  know 
My  fancy  weak,  my  reason  slow. 
My  memory  by  art  improv'd. 
My  mind  by  baseU«s  trifles  mov*d. 

Sir  William  Jones.     On  Native  Talent* 


He  that  sold 


His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  requir'd 
His  ev*ry  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch. 
Paid,  with  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spar'd. 
The-  price  of  his  default. 

Cou'per.     Tke  Task,  book  iiL 

What  constitutes  a  sUte  ? 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Nor  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low  brow*d  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride* 
Jones.    An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Alctsui* 

Basb  or  Ba88  in  Musick.     See  Base  ante. 


The  tlmnder 


(That  deepe  and  dreadfull  organ-pipe)  prononnc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  base  my  trespasse. 
Therefore  my  sonne  Tth  Oose  is  bedded ;  and 
rie  seeke  him  deeper  than  ere  pliunmet  sounded, 
And^th  him  there  lye  mudded. 

Skakspeare.     Tempest,  fol.  13. 

Folly  and  fiUsiiood  prsteth  apace, 
Tro'uth  under  bushel  is  faine  to  crepe, 

Flattery  is  treble,  pride  sings  the  base 
The  mesne  the  best  part,  scant  doth  pepe. 

Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors,  in  Chal.  ii«  429. 

Here  Philomel  doth  her  shrill  treble  sing ; 

The  thrush  a  tenor ;  off  a  little  space. 

Some  mateless  dove  doth  murmur  out  the  base. 

H.  Peacham  in  Ellis,  ii.  p.  411. 

At  these  wordes  the  people  beganne  to  whisper  among  themselnes 
secretly,  that  the  voyce  was  neyther  loude  nor  base,  but  lyke  a 
swarme  of  bees,  tyll  at  the  last  at  the  nether  eude  of  the  hall  a 
bushemeut  of  the  dukes  seruants  and  one  Nashfield,  and  other 
belongiag  to  the  Protecttnir,  with  some  prentices  and  laddes  that 
thmsted  into  the  hall  amongst  the  prease,  began  sodaindy  at  mens 
backs  to  cry  out  as  loude  as  they  could. 

Orafton.  Chronicles,  Ed.  b.  Ann.  1. 

For  all  voyces,  great  and  small,  base  and  shrill,  wcake  or  soft, 
may  be  hplpen  and  brought  to  a  good  point  bv  learning  to  singe. 

Ascham.     Toxophilus, 


-  Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 


Of  him,  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe . 
And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  bass 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

Pope.    The  Dunciad,  book  ii. 


He  will  express  the  words  in  a  simple  and  agreeable  melody, 
which  will  not  disguise,  but  embellish  them,  without  aiming  at 
any  fiigue,  or  figur^  harmony :  he  will  use  the  bass,  to  make  the 
modulation  more  strongly,  especially  in  the  changes.  ' 

Sir  iVm.  Jones*     On  the  Imitative  Arts, 

Basb,  to  bid  hose,  to  play  at  bace ;  to  bace  ;  i.  e.  to 
bid,  call,  or  challenge  to  the  ground  (of  contest)  -,  to 
win  or  maintain,  b3'running  or  otherwise,  the  ground; 
to  keep  moving  about  upon  one  spot  of  ground. 

The  spirits  of  wickednesse  assaileth  the  Lorde  Jesus  beyng 
replete  with  the  spirite  of  holynesae  :  he  biddeth  bace,  snd  begyn- 
neth  firste  with  hym,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  subdued  :  he  biddeth 
hym  Come  forth,  who  was  to  strong  and  valiaunte  for  hym  to 
matche  withall.  Udall.    Luke,  cap.  4. 


Lads  more  like  to  run 


Tlie  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter, 
With  faces  fit  for  maakcs,  or  rather  fayrer 
llien  those  for  preseruation  cas'd,  or  shame. 

Shakspeare.     Cymbeline,  (oh  392. 

The  first  day  of  the  challenge  at  base,  or  running,  the  king  wob» 
Burnet.    History  of  the  Reformation,  v.  iu  pt,  2. 

You  bane  not  scene  yong  heiffiers  (highly  kept ; 
Fillil  full  of  dusies  at  the  field,  add  driuen 
Home  to  their  houels  ;  all  so  spritelv  giuen 
That  no  roome  can  containe  them ;  but  about, 
Bace  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out 
In  ceaselesse  bleating)  of  more  iocund  plight 
Than  my  kind  friends,  euen  crying  out  with  sight 
Of  my  retume  so  doubted. 

Chapman.    Horn.  Od*  fol.  155. 

BASELLA^  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pern- 
Umdria,  order  Trigynia.     Generic  character :    calyx, 
none ;     corolla   seven-fid :    two    opposite    divisions 
broader  -,  seed  one. 

English  name,  Malabar  nightshade.  Five  species 
are  described ;  of  these  four  are  natives  of  India,  oimd 
one  of  Peru. 

BASENET,  Fr.  ''  Bassmet,  a  little  bowl,  a  small 
boion  ',  also  the  scull,  sleight  helmet>  or  head^piece, 
worn  in  old  times  by  the  French  men  of  arms." 
Cotgrave.  See  Basin. 

Swylke  strokes  they  him  geve 
That  helm  and  bacynet  al  to-reve 
That  on  the  schuldre  fel  the  brayn. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  in  Weber,  ii.  179. 

Then  euery  man  beyng  of  any  substance  prooyd^  himsellb  a 
coate  of  whyte  svike,  and  gamyshed  their  bassenettet  with  tomes 
Ivke  cappes  of  sylke  set  with  ouches,  furnished  with  chsines  of  gold 
&,  fethers  :  other  gylted  their  hamesse,  their  halherdes  dc  poHarcs. 
Some  &  cspeciall  certajrne  goldsmythes  had  theyr  brest  plate  yea 
their  whole  hamesse  of  syluer  bullyon. 

Hall.    King  Henry  YIU.  fol.  235. 

And  ther  therle  and  bis  vncle  made  a  great  assaut,  and  eche  of 
them  had  such  a  stroke  on  the  heed  with  stones,  that  their  &«#- 
tnettes  were  douen,  and  their  heedes  sore  astonyed. 

Froissart.     Chronicle,  1.  61. 

Notwithstanding  at  the  last,  the  king  made  him  put  on  his 
basenet,  and  then  tooke  a  sworde  with  both  his  hands,  and  strong!  j 
with  a  good  wUl  strake  him  on  the  necke,  and  the  same  dav  hee 
made  three  other  cittizens  knights  for  his  sake  in  the  same  pLaoe. 

Stow.    Ann.  1381.  R.  2, 


Therefore  he  would  her  doe  away  all  dread  $ 
And  that  of  him  shee  mote  assured  stand. 
He  sent  to  her  his  basenet,  as  a  faithful  band. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queen,  book  n.  c.  1. 


BASH, 

Ba^shfitl, 

Ba'shfullt, 

Ba'suuent, 

Ba^sbfulness. 


See  to  Abash.  To  abase,  cast 
>down,  depress,  humble,  degrade, 
i  disgrace. 


BASE. 

BASH. 
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BASH. 


lliAttliOD  in  tliig  art  eotn  none  otiier  m«i     * 
But  M  tliejadgcs  were  to  Susan  than ; 
Forgers  to  that  wherto  their  lust  them  pridLt—     ^ 
AuAe^  lilaaer  tlien,  the  tmth  hath  thee  ooBolct. 

UneerUrim  AuHwrt. 

For  though  in  youth  I  was  often  onerhar^  to  imt  my  name  in 
InDaiicc  of  doobtlul  jvdgments,.  yet  nowe  I  am  become  so  hakk- 
/(tfthat  I  could  rather  be  content  to  leeaa  the  praise  of  my  follies^ 
thea  to  haurd  the  misconceite  of  the  graue  and  graie  headed 
jodges.  Otuctdgne.  To  the  Beuerende  Dtuhut, 

Itoe  ioXke  tfaerfore  beyng  Tery  desiroas  to  see  ieaoB,  of  whom 
tW  had  heard  so  wonderful  thinges,  yet  ther  were  hatk^Uy  and 
with  shame£utnesse  letted  to  approche  mto  hym. 

UdtOl.    Jokm,  cap.  xiL 

And  as  I  stode.in  this  haskment,  I  remembred  your  incom- 
ptnUe  demende.  Gower,    Bed.  /o  King  Henry  VIIL 

Sc^hronia  she,  Olindo  biffht  the  youth. 
Both  of  one  towne,  both  m  one  nith  were  taught. 
She  faire,  he  full  of  bathfultteue  and  trothv 
Lou'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  deaired  nought, 
He  durst  not  speake. 

Fairfax,    Godfrey  ofBuUoigne,  book  1!. 

Are  not  yon  ashamed,  and  bash  yon  not  to  broach  and  set  abroad, 
in  the  riew  and  face  of  the  world,  such  mockeries  of  religion  ? 

Hoiiand'9  LhnvSy  fol.  320. 
1V>  whom 'Ceballinus  with  a  bashed  countenance  (well  declar* 
ioge  the  mquietnes  of  his  minde)  reported  al  those  thinges  which 
he  had  heard  of  bis  brother,  requiringe  him  that  he  would  declare 
theisms  immediatly  vnto  tiie  king. 

Brende,    Qmntut  Cvrtiue,  fol.  156. 

it  might  be  either  Ibr  the  lacke  of  learnyng  and  good  brvnging 
op,  (a  great  and  common  fault  in  great  princes  of  Germany;  or  els 
for  his  hathM  nature  in  youth,  which  propeitie  Xenophon  witteW 
^ijSBed  to  0^  in  Cyrus  at  lyke  yeares,  lodging  bash/uhtet  in  youta 
to  he  agreat  token  of  uirtne  in  age. 

jiecham,    Hepori  and  DUcourte* 

Here  all  the  ornament  is  rer'rend  black  ; 

Here  the  check'd  Sun  ids  unirersal  face 
Stops  bashfully^  and  will  no  entrance  make ; 

As  if  be  sp/d  Nigbt  naked  through  the  glass. 

Davenant.    Gendibert,  book  2«  c.  6. 

If  yon  approre  what  numbers  lawful  think,  ^ 

Be  bold,  for  number  cancels  baahfiUneee ; 

Extremes,  from  which  a  king  would  bluriiing  shrink^ 
Unblushing  senates  act  as  no  eicess. 

Id.    3.C.I. 

We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pnrsue  truth ;  and  with  a  6a#AyW/ abborrency  troxa  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  Bamw,  Serm»n  i«  r.  1. 
^  Doohtlcss,  there  are  men  of  great  parts  that  are  guiltf  of  down- 
right boMh/mineei,  that  by  a  strange  hesitation  and  reroctance  to 
speak,  murder  the  fineat  and  mdst  elegant  thoughts,  and  render 
the  most  ll?dy  eonceptions  flat  and  heary.        Tatlet,  No.  252. 

Oar  orators,  with  the  most  faulty  baehfntnen  seem  impressed 
rather  with  ao  awe  of  their  audience  than  with  a  just  respect  for 
the  troths  they  are  about  to  delirer ;  they,  of  all  professions  seem 
tiie  moat  bashfki  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  glory  in  their  com- 
mxMon.  Goldemithy  Eiioy  ilL 

Sincere  and  equid  to  thy  neighbour's  fiune. 
How  swift  to  praise,  bow  obstinate  to  blame ! 
Bold  in  thy  presence  bashful  sense  appears. 
And  backward  merit  looses  all  iUi  fern. 

^  Hmnilton.    To  the  Countess  ofEglintoun. 

BASHA,  the  Tiirkisb  title  Pdsbity  as  improperly  pro- 
nounced by  Arabs,  and  introduced  among  us  by  our  in- 
tercourse with  Barbary.  ^The  Turks  derived  it  either 
from  the  Tatarian  wprd  pdshd,  *'  elder  brother ; " 
wMch  became  the  titles  of  yezlrs,  becdiise  the  first  who 
held  that  dignity  was  the  elder  brother  of  Orkh^,  the 
£rst  sultan,  or  from  the  Persian  word  pdshahj  a  spar- 
row-hawk ,•  {hldku  'Ighalatdi,  by  Haf  id  Efendi  Scutari, 
-1806,  8vo.)  which  some  will  perhaps  think  the  best 
et3naQology  of  the  two.  It  is  the  common  title  of  the 
beylerbeys  (beglerbegs)  or  governors  of  provinces  in 

TOJL.  XVIII. 


the  Turkish  empire.  (See  Tuusv.)  They  are  mill-  bXshJL 
tary  officers,  having  tdghs  or  horse-tails  bom  before  ^ 
them,  (see  Tvgh)  as  ensigns  of  their  supreme  autho- 
rity. Those  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are  also  vezirs 
or  ministers  of  state,  have  the  privilege  of  three  ttighs 
or  tails  ;  the  others  have  only  two.  The  officers  who 
have  only  one,  are  called  sanjdk  beys.  Their  emolu- 
ments are  derived  either  from  the  rents  of  certain 
domains  called  kh^s,  assigned  to  tliem;  or  consist 
in  a  yearly  salary  (s&liydneh)  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  their  Pdsh&lik,  or  government.  They  are  attended 
by  two  inferior  officers  appointed  by  the  Pprte ;  the 
defter-kiaya-sl,  or  treasurer  of  the  province,  and  the 
zi&met-defter-d&rl,  or  treasurer  of  the  fiefs.  *  The  first 
superintends  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
other  has  the  management  of  the  lands  held  on  mili- 
tary tenure.  These  officers  also  are  paid  by  the  rent 
of  estates  attached  to  their  office,  except  in  those 
Pdsh&liks  the  revenue  of  which  is  administered  by  the 
P^l^  himself.  Every  P4shk  has  his  court,  which  is  a 
copy  in  miniatyu^  of  the  sultan's  household.  The 
names  and  offices  of  his  different  attendants  will  be 
found  in  M.  de  Hammer's  excellent  work  quoted  below. 
Among  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  a  Pish^  his  band 
of  music  should  be  mentioned  3  it  always  plays  the 
nobet  before  his  tent,  or  palace^  every  afternoon.  This 
with  his  seven  led-horscs,  seven  drums  and  seven 
flutes  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  supreme  military 
rank.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  the  Mogul  government,  will  not  fail  to  recollect  the 
constant  use  of  the  nobet  by  the  great  nabobs ;  and  we 
shall  show  in  a  future  article  (Ottoman  EiiPiaE)  that 
the  military  institutions  in  Turkey  and  in  India  are 
radically  and  essentially  the  same.  It  appears,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  P&sh^  have  an 
authority,  within  their  own  provinces,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  sultan  himself.  They  are  in  fact  viceroys,  an 
appointment  which,in  agovcrnment  essentially  military, 
must  give  an  almost  unlimited  power.  They  have  no 
direct  command  over  the  persons  or  property  of  the  civil 
inhabitants  of  their  province  5  but  being  supreme  in 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  military  departments  3  they 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  plea  for  seizing  upon 
any  one  who  falls  under  their  displeasure  ;  and  being 
responsibly  to  the  sultan  alone,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  redress  for  any  injury  received 
from  them.  The  K&dia,  or  judges,  are  very  properly 
made  wholly  independent  of  them,  but  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  corrupt  influence  will  generally  supply 
the  place  of  more  direct  means  3  and  nothing  can  prove 
the  baneful  effects  of  such  a  system  more  distinctly, 
than  the  consternation  which  the  approach  of  a  P&sh^ 
universally  diffuses.  In  the  better  days  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  the  contributions  in  money,  were  fixed 
and  moderate  3  but  those  happy  times  have  long  ceased 
to  exist.  Ti^  sums  now  paid  into  the  sultan's  ex- 
chequer, are  nominally  the  same  as  they  were  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  are  in  reality  the  price  offered  by  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  office.  The  P^hk,  whose  tenure 
depends  on  the  will  of  his  master,  must  not  only  realize 
the  sum  he  has  engaged  to  pay,  but  as  much  more  as  he 
possibly  can  obtain  in  order  to  enrich  himself.  (le  may 
be  displaced,  he  knows  not  how  soon ;  he  must  there- 
fore lose  no  time,  but  must  extort  the  requisite  supplies 
by  everv  means  in  his  power.  The  same  system  prevails 
through  every  department  of  the  government,  the 
dghalikj  or  command  of  the  poorest  village  is  farmed 
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IB&StiA,  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  same  manner ;  and  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
country  is  continually  undermined  by  a  set  of  petty 
tyrants^  who  are  sure  of  being  immediately  supplanted 
If  they  leave  a  single  park  to  be  squeezed  out  by  the 
superior  dexterity  of  their  rivals.  (See  Von  Hammer's 
"Staats  verfassung  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,  ii.  243 ;  Volney's 
Travels,  i.  ch.  10.  ii.  ch.  2S;  Olivier's  Travels,  i.  ch.  17.) 
BASHEE  ISLANDS,  five  small  islands  lying  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  so  called  by  the  English  navigator, 
IDampier,  who  visited  them  in  1687.  These  five  he 
called  Orange,  Monmouth,  Grafton,  Goats,  andBashee. 
The  last  appellation  appears  to  have  been  conferred 
from  an  agreeable  intoxicating  liquor  of  that  name, 
resembHug  beer,  but  prepared  from  the  sugar  cane, 
with  which  the  crew  were  plentifully  supplied  at  that 
island.  This  name,  however,  has  since  been  applied 
to  the  whole  group.  The  first  is  the  largest,  being 
more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad. 
In  most  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  cluster,  the  soil  is 
red,  but  in  the  lower  grounds  it  consists  of  a  black 
fertile  mould,  yielding  abundance  of  sugar  cane,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams. 
Goats  and  hogs  were  numerous,  and  were  the  prin- 
cipal animals  that  were  seen.  Very  few  birds  were 
xnet  with,  either  wild  or  tame.  Gold  is  said  to  be 
produced  in  these  islands,  and  is  chiefly  washed  down 
by  the  torrents  from  the  hills.  The  Spaniards  formed 
a  settlement  here  in  17S3,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  collect  this  metal.  The  natives  fabricate  it 
into  %vire,  and  are  said  to  have  some  means  of  judging 
of  its  purity.  They  ^re  described  by  Dampier  as  thick 
short  people,  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  straight 
black  hair  3  thick  eyebrows,  and  hazel  eyes.  Their 
foreheads  are  low,  and  noses  flat.  Both  Dampier  and 
M.  SurviUe  praise  them  for  their  quiet  and  peaceable 
dispositions  ;  and,  as  far  as  these  navigators  could  as- 
certain, they  appeared  to  live  in  great  harmony.  If 
this,  however,  presents  a  correct  picture  of  their  inter- 
nal state,  one  circumstance  showed  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  hostile  visits  from  other 
quarters  5  as  their  villages  were  placed  on  the  most 
precipitous  points  of  the  hills,  which  were  only  as- 
cended by  very  difficult  paths,  and  sometimes  merely 
a  narrow  flight  of  steps  led  to  their  summits,  and  were 
the  only  means  of  approach  to  their  dwellings.  Their 
canoes  were  numerous  and  well-built«  and  capable  of 
carrying  twenty  or  thirty  persons  each.  The  Bashee 
islands  lie  a  little  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
north  of  the  Philippines. 

BASHKIRS,  (Bi^sH-KiTRT,  i.  e.  Bee-brad,  from  their 
love  of  bees),  a  mixed  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern- 
most division  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  particu- 
larly the  banks  of  the  Belai  Ural  and  Iset  j  they  con- 
sist of  27,000  families,  established,  one  half  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  the  other  in  that  of  Perm, 
about  lat.  55**  N.  and  long.  SO®  E.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Nogh^s  and  Bulgh^rs,  (the  original 
Bulgarians)  and,  according  to  traditions  current  among 
them,  settled  in  the  Uralian  mountains  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  Turkish  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  probably  scarcely  different  at  all 
from  that  of  the  Crimea.  ( Adelung's  Mithridates,  i.  488, 
ly«  180.)  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  care  of 
their  herds  and  bees.  In  summer-time  they  live  en- 
camped in  bodies  from  five  to  twenty  y(irts,  (hordes); 
and  in  winter  they  settle  in  villages  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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houses,  like  Chose  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  A  wealthy  ug 
Bashkir  possesses  as  many  as  2,000  horses  aad  500  Kits 
hives ;  one  who  has  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  steeds,  -j 
and  four  or  five  hives  of  bees,  is  considered  as  a  poor  ^n 
pian.  Some  of  their  tribes  have  of  late  years  applied  v^j 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  they  have  a  fertile  soil^i 
with  abundance  of  rich  ores  to  reward  their  industry. 
The  women  are  employed  in  milking  the  cows  and 
miEu-es  3  making  cheese  and  butter ;  drying  fish  -,  tanning 
leather ;  making  felt-caps,  and  spinning  and  weanng  ^ 
While  their  husbands  remain  perfectly  idle.  The 
Bashkirs  are  of  a  strong  muscular  make;  and  bare 
the  smooth  olive-coloured  skin,  black  hair,  large  pro- 
jecting ears,  and  diminutive  eyes  of  the  Tatar  race. 
They  are  bold,  obstinate,  and  warlike ;  and  were  for- 
merl v  much  addicted  to  plunder  :  they  are  intelligent 
and  hospitable,  but  rough  and  dirty.  Their  dress 
much  resembles  that  of  the  other  Tatar  tribes  \  par- 
ticularly their  sheep-skin  pelisses.  Their  common 
weapons  are  bows  and  lances  ;  in  modern  times  fire- 
arms have  been  introduced  5  and  they  are  expert 
marksmen,  and  excellent  riders.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds  who  have  embraced 
Christianity,  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  whole  nation 
is  divided  into  twenty-six  volosts,  or  tribes,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  one  or  two  starshins,  or  elders, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  3  and  all  are  subject  to  an 
Attaman  (Hetman)  who  is  probably  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  as  among  the  Cossacks  (Kazkks) ;  for,  since 
their  last  insurrection,  between  1735  and  1741,  they  have 
beeii  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  people.  The 
Bashkirs  and  the  Russians  are  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other ;  but  in  time  of  war  the  former  are  expected  to 
furnish  a  corps  of  3,000  cavalry,  who  are  to  serve  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Cossacks  j  and  are  chiefly 
employed  to  protect  the  Asiatic  frontier.  (See  Tooke's 
Russia  ;  Falk  s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  j  Georgie*s  Description 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  i.  5  Pallas  and  Gmelio's  Irate/* 
and  Stafisticheskoye  Ohostiini^  Sibiri  {Statistical  Descrip- 
tion of  Siberia.)  Petersburgh,  1810.) 

BASILAN,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  lying  m 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  smaller  ones,  soiitb-west  of 
Magindanao.    It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and 
rises  into  mountains  towards  the  centre.    The  lower 
parts  are  fertile,  and  abound  in  sugar  canes,  bananas, 
and  rice.     Several  streams  descend  from  the  elected 
tracts  to  the  surrounding  ocean.    Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  near  the  coasts,  while  the  interior  is  chiefly       | 
abandoned  to  wild  hogs  and  deer.    The  surrounding       , 
islands  are  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  channel  that 
separates  the  group  from  the  larger  islands,  is  about       , 
six  Teagues   in  width.     The   latitude  of  BasUan  is 
between  5°  and  6°  north,    and  the  longitude  about 
121°  east. 

BASILICA,  originally  a  hall  of  justice,  in  which 
also  merchants  used  to  assemble,  as  in  the  Exchange 
of  modern  times.  (Cic.  ad  Att,  xi.  120.  /»  yerrmru 
Pro  Murend.)  The  name  is  derived  from  ^'^««» 
(«c.  uToa,)  because  magistrates  with  the  power  ot 
Kings  heard  causes  in  them.  The  first  of  which  wc 
read  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Cato  the  Ccosor, 
and  thence  called  Porcia.  u.c.  568.  (Liv.  xxxix.  ^^7 
Victor  enumerates  no  less  than  nineteen  in  ^(^ 
The  name  was  tuansferred  to  Christian  churches  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  recent  con- 
vert, gave  his  own  palace  on^  the  Coslian  meant  tot 
lite  of  a  temple  to  the  faith  that  he  had  embraced. 
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[LJ.     This  is  considered'  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Christian 

k.  Basilic«^  although  the  Vatican  itself  can  date  from  the, 

same  founder^  who  demolished  the  circus  of  Nero  and 

^*     two  temples^  to  make  room  for  the  new  edifice.    This 

^  J  most  ancient  church  was  destined  to  survive  all  the 

incursions  of  northern  barbarism,  and  all  the  ravages 

of  civil  discord,   and-  was  only  removed   by  Pope 

Julian  n.  to  make  room  for  that  edifice  which  is  the 

proudest  monument  ever  reared  by  man  to  the  honour 

of  the  Deity.    The  third  Basilica  of  Gonstantine,  that 

of  St  Paul#  C/iior  dM,  mwi^  yet  exists^  and  may  be 

regarded  as  affording,  a  complete  specimen  of  the 

ancient  church,  which  differed  but  little  from  the 

Basilica  of  P^iganism,  being  a  quadrilateral  hall,  with  a 

flat  ceiling,  divided  by  columns  into  three  or  five  aisles. 

It  was  Justinian  who  projected  a  different  form  when 
rebuilding  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constant!- 
nople  I  ^nd  in  his  adoption  of  the  shape  of  the  great 
emblem  of  Christianity,  he  has  been  followed  by 
almost  every  ecdesiastioai  architect,  even  to  modern 
times.  It  was  at  Venice,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
that  the  earliest  Italian  copy  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be 
traced  \  the  shape  as  well  as  the  dome  is  there  faith- 
fuUy  imitated.  Santa  Maria  del  Flore,  at  Florence, 
ivas  constructed  afler  the  same  model  \  and'Bramante, 
when  called  upon  for  the  design  of  St.  Peter *s,  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  deviate  from  a  form  which 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  so  many  centuries. 

The  seven  Basilice  of  modem  Rome  are :  St.  Sebas- 
tian>  St.  Lorenzo,  St*  Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Giovanni 
Liaterano,  St*  Croce^  St.  Paolo,  St.Pietro,  (Vaticano.)  , 
From  the  front  of  these  churches,  the  Pope,  on 
certain  solemn  festivals,  is  accustomed  to  give  his 
benediction  to  the  people,  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  architects  to  introduce  galleries, 
detracting  fnMu  the  dignity  of  the  facade.  For  ex- 
ample j  fine  as  the  west  front  of  St.  Peter's  undoubt* 
.  edly  is,  how  much  would  its  magnificence  have  been 
enhanced,  if  either  Bramante  or  Michael  Angelo  had 
been  permitted  to  copy  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
with  its  single  row  of  columns,  instead  of  introducing 
the  windows,  &c.  necessary  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Papal  benediction. 

Even  atour  own  St.  Paul*s,  in  which  no  such  ceremony 
occurs,  other  considerations  obliged  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  break  that  part  of  the  church  into  two  stories^ 
in  conformity  to  the  general  plan  \  so  that  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  must  in  modern  architecture 
be  regarded  as  superior  to  both. 

BASILICATA  is  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  contiguous  to  those  of  Bari,  Capitanata, 
Citra,  and  Caldbria.  The  appellation  of  Basilicata  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  period  when  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  lower  empire;  and,  like  the 
sister  province  of  Capitanata,  it  has  preserved  the 
name  ever  since.  Though  this  division  comprises  a 
great  part*of  Lucania,  a  district  of  some  importance 
in  the  days  of  antiquity,  it  is  esteemed  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  to  be  jss  little  favoured  by  nature,  as  it  is 
assisted  by  art.  Its  eastern  and  western  extremes 
touch  the  gulfs  of  Tarento  and  Policastro,  but  they 
are  contracted  to  the  space  of  twenty-five  miles  on  the 
one  side,  and  ten  on  the  other  3  and  are  consequently 
deprived  of  most  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  continued  line  of  coast.  The  inland  portion  widens 
considerably;  but  it  is  described  as  stony,  unfertile, 
exposed  to  great  inequality  of  temperature,  and  defi- 


cient in  good  water,  and  even  tolerable  horse  roads.  BASILF* 
The  two  largest  towns  of  this  province  are  Potenza    CATA. 
andMatera.  BASlLlS* 

The  eastern  part  of  this  province,  however,  consists  CUS. 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  plain,  which  produces  con«  \ 
sidend>le  quantities  of  com,  though  badly  cultivated, 
and  the  produce  much  less  than  it  might  he  rendered^ 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  Metaponium  and  Heradeap 
flourished  in  these  regions  which  aie  now  depopulated^ 
we  must  be  induced  to  admits  that  physical  causes 
have  combined  with  the  ravages  of  time,  and  political 
Ticissitudes,  to  produce  so  total  a  change.  The 
fomier  of  these  cities  had  a  spacious  port,  and  in  both 
wealth  and  consequence  it  was  only  inferior  to  Taren«i 
turn  i  and  it  was  the  plain  above  mentioned  that  sup* 
plied  it  with  the  grain  that  formed  the  source  of  its 
opulence,  and  was  typified  on  its  medals.  But,  like 
many  other  noted  cities  of  thoae  early  eras,  Metapon«v 
tum  has  long  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 

BASILISK,  fi4uriKiaKC9,  SO  called,  either  because 
it  hath  on  its  head  something  white  like  a  diadem  % 
or  because  all  other  kinds  of  serpents  flee  from  iUk 
superior  strength.    Festus.    See  Vossius. 

That  dcth  right  as  the  basUieoh  aleth  folk  by  venime  of  his 
light.  Chtmctr,    The  Pert^nes  Tale, 

Then  ^Esculap  himaelfe  did  take 

The  wreath  aad  puts  It  on, 
And  hy  that  means  he  ouercame 
The  btilUke  anon. 

Wamer.    j^lkiw**  England,  hook  L 
They  could  not  mnrder  thy  allegiance, 
Not  when  before  thoae  judges  brought  to  th*  test. 
Who,  in  the  s^ptoms  of  thy  ruin  drest, 
Fnononnc'd  thy  sentence.    Batilitkt  /  whose  breath 
la  killing  poison,  and  whose  looks  are  dealli. 

Charles  C9tUm,  On  the  Lard  Derhf. 

Wherever  it  [the  gospel]  came  it  miraculoDsly  transformed 
Pagans  into  Christiatts,  whkh  was  as  tmlT  wondcrftil,  as  for  tha 
banluk  to  part  wiUi  its  poison,  for  .a  wolf  to  be  changed  into  n 
lamb,  nay,  for  dogs  (such  were  the  Gentiles  in  our  Saviour's 
language)  to  be  changed  into  angels  of  Ught  and  purity. 

Boies.    Cf  the  DMne  attrihttes. 

BASILISCUS,  Daudin,  Cuvier.  Basiluk,  Shaw. 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Jguania,  order  Sauria,  class  ReptiUa.  Generic 
character  :  a  sharp  scaly  crest  or  fin  supported  by  the 
vertebral  spines,  and  extending  more  or  less  along  the 
back  and  tail ;  skin  of  the  throat  loose,  slightly  pen* 
dulous  i  thighs  having  a  row  of  pores  |  scales  smal]> 
and  rhomboidal;  teeth  strong,  compressed,  and  not 
indented  3  palatine  teeth,  none. 

The  two  species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed^ 
belong,  in  the  Linntean  system,  to  the  order  ReptiUa 
pedata,  genus  Lacerta;  one  of  them  to  the  subdiTision 
Stelliones,  and  the  other  to  the  Iguanue  -,  but  why  they 
should  not  both  have  been  included  under  the  latter 
subdivision  does  not  appear,  for  they  both  possess  the 
same  curious  crest  or  fin  attached  to  the  spinous  pro« 
cesses  of  certain  vertebrae,  which  is  not  common  to 
any  other  reptiles.  Daudin  and  Cuvier  have,  however, 
more  wisely  than  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnieus*s 
System  of  Nature,  formed  them  into  one  genus,  under 
the  family  Iguaiiia,  The  crest  or  fin,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  this  genus  ; 
it  is  composed,  like  the  dorsal  fin  of  fishes,  of  a  scaly 
membrane,  supported  by  several  spines,  probably 
attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebre^  and 
2r2 
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BASILIS-  which  is  cq>able  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at 

CUS.      pleasure.  . 

^— V^      B,  Cucullatus,  Cuv.5  Lacerta  Basilitcus,  Lin.;  BanHc 
*  hcapuchoh,  Daud. ;    BasUhky  Shaw.    This  is  a  very 

rare  aiiimal,  and  the  only  one  which  has  been  figured^ 
is  to  be  found  in  Seba*8  book^  entitled^  Locupleiissimi 
rerum  natuftiUum  Thesauri  accurata  descriptio,  four 
volumes  folio.  Dr.  Shaw^  in  his  General  Zoology, 
declares,  that  *'  there  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  very  fine  specimen,  well  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  which  fully  confirms  the  excellency-  of 
Sebas  figure.*'  As  Dr.  S.  asserts  this,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  an  animal  does  exist,  preserved 
at  the  British  Museum,  but  unfbrtunately  it  is  not 
exposed  to  public  view.  Dr.  S.  must  also  be  blamed 
for  having  given  but  a  trifling  description  of  it  j  and 
for  having  omitted  Seba*s  account,  in  his  General 
Zoology:  Nevertheless,  from  that  work  the  present 
notice  must  be  taken.  In  this.  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
that  "  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  lizard,  except  that  it 
has  oh  the  back  of  the  head  a  hood,  like  a  monk's 
cowl,  hollow  within,  cartilaginous,  and  covered  with 
scales  I  its  crest  similar  to  the  (dorsal)  fin  of  a  large 
perch,  extends  down  the  whole  back>  and  is  supported 
f>y  sharp  spines,  connected  by  an  intermediate  scaly 
membrane ;  it  arises  near  the  neck,  and  terminates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tail,  being  broadest  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  :  on  the  upper  part  of  its  long  tail, 
and  extending  half  r down  it,  is  another  and  broader 
fin,  moveable  to  either  side  :  in  swimming  or  fiying,  it 
moves  the  fins  from  side  to  side ;  but  when  on  land, 
or  in  trees,  it  folds  them  up,  and  only  raises  them  in 
fiying  from  tree,  to  tree  :  the  hood  they  also  inflate, 
to  render  their  head  lighter  in  flying,  and  they  are 
capable  of  discharging  the  air  with  which  it  is  inflated 
at  pleasure  :  the  tongue  is  short  and  thick  :  above  the 
eyelids  are  two  semichx^ular  bony  rings,  white,  and 
having  the  membranous  lids  attached  to  them  :  the 
colour  of  the  animal  is  of  a  cinereous  brown,  wth 
some  whitish  spots,  giving  it  a  marbled  appearance  : 
the  largest  scales  cover  the  thighs,  feet,  fingers,  and 
extremity  of  its  slender  tail :  the  feet  terminate  in  five 
toes,  armed  with  very  long  crooked  and  sharp  claws, 
those  of  the  hind  feet  being  much  the  longer :  the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  uneven,  consisting  of  knotty  joints." 
Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  it  measures  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  but  sometimes  grows  to  three  feet.  It  is 
believed  to  be  amphibious,  but  its  country  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  5  Cuvier  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  a 
native  of  tlie  Indies. 

Such,  then,  is  the  account  of  this  remarkable 
animal,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  poets  have 
,8ung,  (and  their  songs  have  been  re-echoed  by  the 
ancient  naturalists,)  is  not  poisonous.  The  opinion  of 
Pliny  about  it,  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old 
translation,  is  as  follows  :  "  To  come  now  imto  the 
basiliske,  whom  all  other  serpents  do' flee  from  and 
are  affraid  of  5  albeit  he  kllleth  them  witb  his  very 
breath  and  smell  that  passeth  from  him  j  yea,  and 
(by  report)  if  he  do  but  set  his  eie  on  a  man,  it  is 
enough  to  take  away  his  life."  So,  our  ownShaks- 
peare  makes  Lady  Anne  reply  to  Richard  of  Gloucester^ 
who  says. 

Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  liave  infected  mine. 
L.  Anne.  Would  they  were  Basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead ! 

Lucan  and  others  might  be  brought  in  support  of 
this  notion^  but  their  opinions  being  much  the  same^ 
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need  no  repetition.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  basilU 
curious  figure  of  the  Basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  as  title-  CC$. 
page  to  the  Begging  Petitim  of  one  James  Salgado,  a 
Spanish  priest,  in  which  it  is  represented  by  an  aniinal 
something  like  a  cock,  with  a  high  comb,  and  a  long 
barbed  lizard's  tail ;  of  course  purely  the  invention  of 
the  author.  This  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  incapable  of  being  tamed  or  charmed 
with  music,  (Jer.  viii.  17*)  the  Hebrew  text  calls  it 
tsepha,  but  the  Greek  basilisk :  the  Enslish  transla- 
tion, with  greater  impropriety,  renders  it  cockatrice^ 
an  animal  which  does  not  exist. 

B,  Amboinensis,  Cuv.  3  Lacerta  AmhoinenM,  Schlosser ; 
Amboiha  Guana,  Shaw ;  Soa  soa  ajer  of  the  natives. 
Amboina  basilisk.  This  animal  was  first  described  and 
figured  by  Valentyn  with  tolerable  correctness ;  but 
Schlosser  thinks  the  account  was  not  given  frotn 
any  drawing  taken  from  life,  but  merely  from  Valen* 
tyn's  description  after  he  had  returned  to  Europe,  as  it 
did  not  at  all  coincide  with  his  (Schlosser  s)  drawing, 
which  was  taken  from  an  animal  in  his  own  possession  ; 
though  he  admits  Valentyn's  description  to  be  tolerably 
correct.  The  animal  measures  from  the  snout  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail  rather  more  than  two  fbet  nine  inches :  the  back 
is  strongly  serrated,  containing  above  ninety  serratures, 
extending  from  very  near  the  occiput  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tail,  from  which  begins  the  crest,  or  fin* 
like  process,  supported  by  seventeen  distinct  rays, 
and  armed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  little  tooth-like 
processes,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  mostly 
of  the  same  size  :  the  skin  of  the  under  part  of  the 
neck  and  throat  is  loose,  extending  down  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  terminating  in 
a  roimded  projection  not  serrated,  but  forming  deep 
folds,  and  this  Schlosser  calls  the  collar :  the  tongue 
is  obtuse,  fleshy,  and  filling  nearly  the  whole  mouth  : 
in  either  jaw  is  a  set  of  fiat,  pointed  teeth,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Squalus  Galeus  of  Linnseus,  (Tope,  Pen.) 
mingling  irregularly  with  one  another,  of  which  the 
posterior  are  the  la^er ;  in  the  lower  Jaw  are  three 
round  short  pointed  teeth,  facing  outwards,  and  four 
similar  in  the  upper,  about.two  lines  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  other  teeth :  the  head  and  collar  of  tbe 
animal  are  greenish,  striped  with  white  ;  the  back  and 
tail  brownish  -,  the  caudal  process  tawny  5  belly  grey  r 
the  body  generally  and  irregularly  spotted  with  lai^e 
or  small  white  patches.  .It  inhabits  Amboina,  and  is 
a  harmless  animal,  living  on  seeds  and  worms ; 
Cuvier  says  he  has  found  leaves  and  insects  in  its  sto-* 
mach.  The  natives  cat  its  flesh,  and  call  it  Soa  soa 
ajer,  or  the  Water  Lizard. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  Naturelle  dcs  Reptiles ;  Cuvier, 
B^gne  Animal;  Seba  Alb.  Locupletistimi  rerum  Naturae 
Hum  Thesauri  accurata  descriptio ;  Schlosser  Joh.  Alb. 
Epistola  de  Lacerta  Amboinensi, 

BASIN.  Fr.  6<w«n;  It.  bacino ;  Sp.  bacia,  hadn; 
Ger.  becken,  which  Wachter  derives  from  bugen,  arcuare. 
(A.  S.  bugan,ftectere,  curvare,  arcuare,)  Menage  writes 
thus  :   Vas,  vasis,  vasum,  vacinum,  badnum,  badno. 

It  is  applied  to 

A  vessel  bowed,  bellied,  hollowed  out  5  to  earth  so 
formed  or  shaped  by  surrounding  masses. 

fiat  let  UB  go  now  to  tliat  horrible  swering  of  a^juratioa  and 
conjuration,  as  don  thise  false  encliauntours  and  nigromancers  in 
basins  ful  of  v&ter,  or  in  a  bright  awerd,  in  a  cirde,  or  in  a  fire, 
or  in  a  shoider  bone  of  a  shepe  :  I  cannot  sayn,  but  that  thev  do 
cnraedly  and  damnably  ayeost  Criat,  and  cdl  the  feitU  of  holy 
chirche,  Chaucer,    The  Persone*  Tale. 
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IN.    .      And  iftiirwardy  lie  put  watir  into'ii  hatyn,  &  h\gui  to  wi^bchtf' 
tlM)  diieiplis  feet'         '       • 

"^^      After  that,  lie  poured  water  into  a  hating  and  beganne  to  wash 
Ilia  diidplei  fete.  «  Bibie,  \b&l. 

He  [kynge  of  Nauer]  was  an  aged  man^  aboutethrescore  yere 
of  age  :  and  of  Tsage  his  bedde  was  wont  to  be  chafed  with  a  bmson 
^wHh  bote  coles,  to  make  hym  swete,  wUch  oftentjmes  he  Tsed' 
•fid  dyd.hyBi  no  hizite.         Ffiitart,     Cronycki,  v.  il.  C.  116. 

'  To  gire  this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  thev 
hmre  made  a  yerr  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk 
yon  see  this  hollow  bann,  with  iu  semal  little  plantotions  liing. 
ao  cottVjBnently.  under  the  ejre  of  a  beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of. 
it  there  appears  a.  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one 
lUghec  than  another,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  center. 

Spectator,  No.  477. 

If  from  chiurity  then  such  advantages  flow,  . 
That  you  still  gain  the  more— the  more  you  bestow; 
Herd's  the  place  will  aiffbrd  you  rich  profit  with  ease, 
IVben  the  basom  comes  round,  be  as  rich  as  you  please. 

IFAitehead.    Song. 

From  step  to  step,  with  sullen  sound. 

The  forc'd  cascades  indignant  leap : 
Now  sinking  fill  the  bason's  measur*d  round; 

lliere  In  a  dull  stagnation  doom'd  to  sleep. 

Mason,     Ode  to  a  Water  Nymph. 

BASING,  a  small  village  in  Hampshire,  near  which 
Alfred,  was  defeated  by  the  Danes  in  871.  It  is  still 
more  memorable  for  the  protracted  siege  sustained  by 
John^  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Worcester,  in  bis  seat  of 
Basing,  house,  against  the  forces  of  the  Parliament. 
The  investment  commenced  in  August  1643 )  and  the 
answer  made  by  the  Marquess  to  tiie  summons  of  the 
enemy  was>  that  f '  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in 
£ngland  than  Basing  house,  he  would  maintain  it  to 
the  uttermost."  It  stood  out  till  October,  1645^  when 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm,  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  A  saying  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
Clubi  trumpij  a*  when  Basing  home  was  taken;  and  tra* 
dition  refers  this  to  the  surprise  of  the  garrison,  who 
were  at  cards  when  finally  assaulted/  The  Marquess 
bad  written  with  a  diamond  on  every  pane  of  glass, 
Aymez  Loyaulti,  which  is  still  the  family  motto.  The 
plunder  obtained  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  amounted 
to  d^200,0cb.  but  their  loss  before  the  walls  exceeded 
SOOO  men.  The  Marquess  died  in  1674 :  he  was 
buried  in  Englefield  church.  The  epitaph  on  his  mo- 
nument was  written  by  Dryden.  It  was  upon  his  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  that 
Milton  conferred  a  similar  honour,  in  the  beautiful 
lines  beginning 

lids  rich  marble  doth  Inter, 

The  honoured  wife  of  Winchester,  &c. 

A  journal  of  the  siege  of  Basing  house  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1645. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  large  town  in  Hampshire,  which 
by  means  of  a  canal,  begun  in  1778,  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Population  in  1891,  3165.  Poor's 
rates  in  1808,  at  9#.  ^1771.  8«.  3(2.  The  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford.  One  of  its  vicars.  Sir  George  Wheeler,  the 
celebrated  eastern  traveller,  annexed  a  library  to  the 
church.  This  town  is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton^  whose  father  also  was  one  time 
wicar. 

BASIS,  /3a<ri9,  from  palpu,  I  go }  that  upon  which 
ve  tread,  standi  go  5  the  lower  part  of  the  foot}  any 
thing  low. 


Ols  best  (quoth  he)  to  make  these  great  ones  BhrialBe, 

The  people  loue  him  whom  the  nobles  feare : 
There  must  the  rale  to  all  disorders  sinke, 
.    Where  pardons,  more  than  punishment  appeare ; 
For  feeble  is  each  kingdoine,  fraile  and  weake, 
Vnlesse  his  basis  be  this  feare  I  speake. 

Fairfax.     Oodfrey  of  Bnihigne,  hotAir. 

lliy  models  yet  are  ^ot  so  fram'd  as  we 
May  cdl  them  libels^  and  not  ima^'ry  \ 
Ko  name  on  any  basist  'tis  thv  skill 
To  strike  the  Tioe,  but  spare  the  person  stiU. 

.     .   Cartwright.    To  the  Memory  ofBenJonsam^    > 

Or  if  no  ia<i«  bear  nnr  rising  name,  . 

But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fiune  ; 

Theii  teach  mej  heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 

Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise. 

'       •  •  '  Pope.    Temple  of  Fame* 

Tlus  univerrity  had,  in  the  conclusion  pf  the  last  century,  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  a  stupendous  system  of  philosophyy. 
erected  bv  its  disciple  Newton,  on  the  immovable  basis  of  ezperi* 
ment  and  demonstration ;  which,  by  degrees,  supplanted  and* 
overthrew  a  vi&ionary  though  ingenious  representation  of  nature, 
drawn  by  Csncy,  and  supported  by  conjecture. 

Porteus.    Serm/on  viii.  L 

BASK.  Dutch,  Baeckeren  in  de  tonne.  Apncari, 
captare  solem,  percoqui  in  sole.  BLilian.  Perhaps^.  sayS' 
Skinner,  from  the  verb  To  bake. 

To  warm  or  heat  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  at  the 
fire. 

As  J  line  by  fbode,  I  met  a  foole. 
Who  laid  Mm  downe,  and  bask*d  him  in  the  sua. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  termes. 
In  good  set  termes,  and  yet  a  motley  foole. 

Shakspeare.    As  You  lAke  It,  fol.  193. 

Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play. 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair  } 

Love  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever  stray. 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  tJionsand  kisses  there. 

Cowky*    TMeChange* 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length* 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  haiiy  strength. 

Milton.    V Allegro, 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun. 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun. 
Breast  high  in  sand  :  her  sisters  in  a  row, 
E^Jo/d  the  beams  above,  the  warmth. below. 

Dryden.    Tkt  Cock  and  tksFoM* 

This  sud,  he  sighing  gasp'd,  and  gasping  dy'd^ 
His  death  the  young  Lychopyoax  espy'd. 
As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  pass'd  the  day, 
Bask'd  in  the  beams,  and  loiter'd  life  away. 

PantelL    Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  book  u  ' 
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While,  bora  on  busy  wing. 


Ye  sip  the  nectar  of  each  varying  bloom : 

Nor  fear,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring. 

Hie  wintry  storm  that  sweeps  you  to  the  tomb. 

Mason.    Elegy  on  tke  Deatk  of  a  Lady, 

Hie  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  'sands  and  palmy  wine  \ 
Basks  in  tlie  glare,  or  steins  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  the  goda  for  aU  the  good  they  gave. 

Goldsmitk.     Tke  Traveller. 

BASKING  SHARK,  in  Zoology,  a  common  name  of 
the  Squaius  Maximus,    See  Squalus. 

BASKET,  hascauda,  Lat.  taken  by  the  Romans 
(Mart.  14.  99.  Juv.  12.  46.)  from  the  British  hasgawd. 
Junius  acknowledges  that  if  bass,  as  applieil  to  rushes, 
were  a  British  word,  basket  might  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  derived  from.it. 

Basket  is  applied  to  any  thing  interwoven  Tfilh 
rushes  and  osiers^  or  other  slight  miaterial. 
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For  limkprtAt  and  bef,'w  vrndtylamMt^ 
I  wol  not  do  MO  labour  wUh  via  iMmdes, 
Ne  make  hMhettet  Cor  (o  Iifq  therby, 
fiecanae  Iirol  not  beggeo  Idelly. 

Ckmneer.    The  Pardvmret  Tale,  r.  12378. 

To  wcsche  thaar  luudia  serwandes  brocht  watter  clere. 
Syne  brede  in  btuhette^  aftir  thare  man^rey 
Wlthfloft  seroiotii  to  maktiiar baadis  dene. 

CDtrngloM,    jEiwadbf,  bookLfbL35. 

The  vutRV  gaue  the  waten  sweete,  and  princclj  towela 

wroug^bt. 
And  eke  the  bread  in  sundry  gnue  on  boMkett  fine  tbey 

brought.  Pktier,  Mnddos, 


He  threw  out,  to  save  life 


Your  British  batkeis,  with  a  thonsand  diahet. 

Holyday.    Juvenal^  Sat.  12. 

Whereby  it  appearefh,  that  the  priests  at  ^  time  (which  was 
about  the  year  240.)  had  every  man  his  allowance  deliTerad  per' 
aportnlas,  that  is,  by  hmskets;  whereupon  they  were  called  fratres 
sportulantat,  hasket-hreikeren  or  bretheren  diat  lived  on  the  6«a- 
ktii  And  it  may  be,  that  some  understanding  the  words,  as  we 
now  use  them  for  an  alms-^efArf,  could  be  oooteiited  that  the 
mimsters  lived  in  like  manner  at  this  day. 

^iV  Henry  Spelmmn.  On  Tffthety  IfA^  77. 


His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side^ 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty'd. 
With  boMket-hiU  that  would  bold  broth. 
And  serve  for  flght  and  dinner  both. 

Builer,    HwUbrat,  ^BztLC;U 

Worr/d  with  debts,  and  past  all  hopes  of  bail, 
Th'  unpity'd  wretch  lies  rottmg  in  a  Jail : 
And  there  with  kuket'oiwa,  acaroe  kept  aliw. 
Shows  how  mistakea  talents  ought  to  thrive.. 

AwMiNMoii.    EMMayon  Translated  Verse* 

•  There  was  a  tinu. 

When  other  regions  were  the  swains'  delight. 
And  shepherdless  Britannia's  rushy  vsles. 
Inglorious,  neither  trade  nor  labour  knew, 
But  of  fade  baskets,  homely  rusdc  geer. 
Woven  of  the  flenle  wiUoir, 

Dyer,    Tke  FUece^  book  ii. 

BASLE,  Basil  or  Bali,  one  of  the  twenty- two  cantons 
whicli  constitute  the  present  federative  government  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  that 
country,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine, 
just  before  it  assumes  its  northern  direction.  It  has 
the  eantOB  of  Argau  or  Argovia  on  the  enst,  and  that 
of  Soleure  on  the  south,  with  the  krte  bishopric  of 
Basle  on  the  west.  Since  the  late  arrangements  made 
by  the  congress  in  1815,  the  area  of  this  canton  is 
estimated  at  about  250  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  nearly  60,000.  Basle  joined  the  Swiss  league 
in  1501 ;  and  it  was  the  first  canton  which  Was  in- 
duced by  French  influence  to  separate  from  the  old 
confederacy,  and  adopt^the  new  constitution  framed  by 
Buonaparte,  when  the  French  invaded  the  country  in 
1798. 

The  surface  of  this  canton  is  agreeably  diversified, 
and  presents  many  picturesque  scenes  ;  but  exhibits 
none  of  that  physical  grandeur  by  which  Switzerland 
is  in  general  so  powenully  characterized.  The  climate 
is  mUd  and  salubrious,  and  the  country  ddightful. 
Many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  or  clothed 
to  their  summits  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  Rhine, 
which  flows  along  its  northern  base,  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  its  scenery ;  for  in  no  part  of  its  course 
does  it  fill  an  ampler  cluuinel,  or  roll  its  mighty  stream 
with  greater  rapidity.  Basle  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  yidds  most  of 
the  necessaries^  and  many  of  the  delicacies  of  lift. 


Grnln^  wine  and  fruits  are  among  the  plentiful  BASIj 
productions  of  its  genial  soil ;  while,  its  forests  ^*"*v^ 
abound  with  game,  md  its  rivers  with  fish.  Here,  too, 
the  beauty  of  nature  is  seconded  by  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  not  only  is  agriculture  diligently 
pursued,  but  manufactures  and  all  their  attendant  arts 
are  dierished.  While  these  are  encouraged  by  the  fiu> . 
tility  of  the  canton,  they  give  energy  to  its  agriculture ; 
thus  mutually  supported,  they  flourish  together.  The 
principal  of  these  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton^  linen, 
paper  and  gloves ;  besides  which  there  are  also  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds,  and  several  dye^ionses.  The 
commerce  of  this  oanton  is  also  extensive,  as  the  whole 
of  the  goods  from  Germany  to  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland  must  pass  through  it,  particularly  its 
capital. 

Basle  sends  three  members  to  the  general  diet  of 
Switzerland  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
its  srwn  internal  afiains,  it  is  perfectly  independent  of 
any  other  power.  The  whole  canton  is  divided  into 
three  districts ;  Basle  (the  town),  Wallenburg,  and 
Liestal ;  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  corpo- 
rations, by  means  of  which  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  taken.  Its  legislative  power  is  composed  of  a  great 
council,  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Every  inhabitant  who  rents  lands  or  houses  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  500  Swiss  francs,  has  a  vote  in  <be 
election  of  its  membersj  who  are  1S5  in  number.  Tills 
council  meets  at  Basle  every  six  months,  to  deliberate 
on  all  the  great  political  axid  economical  interests  of 
the  state,  to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  and  to 
dispose  of  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  canton.  Th^ 
executive  power  is  entrusted  to  the  smaller  council  of 
twenty-five  members,  who  are  chosen  from  among  those 
of  the  larger ;  and  in  which  two  burgomas  ters  alternately 
jn^side.  For  the  defence  of  the  canton,  and  the  supply 
of  its  contingent  to  the  confederate  army,  the  dty  of 
Basle  and  its  suburbs  raise  six  companies  of  buigers^ 
while  the  country  furnishes  two  regiments  of  militia, 
including  hoth  horse  and  foot  soldiers.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  canton  are  Protestants,  and  were  always 
remarkable  for  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  and 
their  attachment  to  their  native  country,  vrhtch  many 
of  them  seem  to  regard  as  the  only  abode  of  terrestridL 
happiness. 

Basle,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  canton,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  cities  in  Switzer- 
land. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  the 
part  where  that  river  quits  the  borders  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  assumes  its  long  northern  course.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
greater  and  less  towns,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
bridge  of  600  feet  in  length.  The  Rhine  is  here  deep, 
broad  and  rapid.  Before  Basle  joined  the  Swiss  cob-p 
federacy  in  1601,  it  was  a  city  of  theixerman  empire; 
and  though  it  now  contains  a  population  of  only  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  it  was  once  crowded  to  excess  ; 
and  is  still  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  four 
times  that  number.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built  I  and  Basle,  upon  the  whole,  makes  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  the  town-house  and  th^ 
arsenal  have  all  repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  of 
travellers;  but  Basle  has  derived  the  greatest  celebrity 
from  its  university,  and  the  great  men  it  has  produced. 
This  university  was  founds  in  1469  by  Pope  Pius  II. 
and  contains  an  excellent  library,  which  is  more  rer 
markable  for  its  scarce  books^  than  for  the  number  of 
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^EU&  volaiiies  it  ooatains,  A  cabinet  of  medals  and  a  bota- 
nical garden  are  also  attached  to  this  university,  which 
was  long  reckoned  amoiig  the  most  eminent  seminaries 
of  Europe.  The  Ceune  of  this  city  has  also  been  per- 
petuated in  the  literary  history  61  modern  times,  by 
the  iUustrioiis  men  to  whom  it  has  either  giren  birth, 
or  been  the  residence.  Among  these  were  dlcolam^ 
padiu8>  Grynastts,  Buxtorf,  Wetstdn,  laelin,  Hermann, 
the  BerHouilles,  Euler  and  Holbehi.  Erasmus  also 
lived  many  years  at  Basle,  and  lies  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  The  situation  of  Basle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  is  favourable 
to  its  being  a  commercial  depot,  and  such  it  has  long 
been  Considered  with  reference  to  all  that  part  of  the 
confederacy.  It  has  likewise  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  is  the  prmcipal  place  of  exchange  iu 
Switaterland. 

BASI.B  was  also  the  name  of  a  bishopric,,  situated 
between  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Its  general  boun- 
daries were  the  Sundgau  on  the  north,  the  canton  of 
Basle  on  the  east,  Berne  and  Soleure  on  the  south,  and 
Franche  Compt^  on  the  west.  This  extensive  district 
cx>mprised  more  than  400  s(|uare  miles,  and  nearly 
4O,000  inhabitants.  It  was  separated  into  two  parts  by 
the  Pierre  Pertuis;  the  northern  part  belonging  to  Ger« 
many,  and  the  southern  to  Switzerland.  The  bishop 
cKd  homt^e  to  the  emperor,  as  a  prince  (^the  German 
empire  for  the  one  part ;  and  was  connected  with  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  by  the  other,  though 
be  was  not  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  He  was  elected  by  the  chapter  of  canons 
resident  at  Arlesheim,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Pope.  This  government  was  a  limited  sove« 
reignty,  as  he  was  on  all  important  occasions  obliged 
to  consult  the  chapter.  The  French  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  bishopric  which  belonged  to  Germany 
in  1792,  which  they  formed  into  the  department  of 
Mont  Terrible,  with  which  they  soon  ai'terwards  incor- 
porated several  of  the  other  districts  that  were  pre- 
•x-iously  connected  with  Switzerland.  This  was  after- 
wards  included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
In  1815,  when  France  was  despoiled  of  her  modem 
accessions,  the  congress  of  Vienna  assigned  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  with  the  town  and 
territory  of  Bienne,  to  the  canton  of  Berne.  A  small 
district  was  attached  to  the  canton  of  Basle,  another 
was  included  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  while  the 
bailtwic  of  Schlingen,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  had  been  annexed  to  Baden  in  1802.  This 
last  contained  about  55  square  miles,  and  4^000  inha- 
bitants. 

BASS,      1 

Ba'ssock.  S 


See  Basket. 


Th«o  yoxL  should  provide  a  parcel  of  small  osier  twig9,  (or  hati- 
vuit)  to  tie  up  some  o{  the  larig:est  to  blanch. 

MiUir'i  Ourdening  Dictionary.  Art.  Ciekoreum. 

Bass  Island,  a  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  in  the  shire  of  Haddington^  in  Scotland,  long. 
W.  ^  46'  hit.  N.  56*^  4\  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
south  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  ruins  of  Tantallon 
castle.  The  rock  is  circular,  in  many  places  400  feet  in 
height,  and  somewhat  less  than  two  furlongs  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  path  on  the 
south  -y  on  all  other  sides  the  waves  have  excavated 
the  base,  and  fearful  precijpices  hang  beetling  over  the 
sea.  A  cavern  penetrates  it  from  north-west  to  south- 
east; the  centre  ofwhichis  wholly  dark^  anda  deeppool 


of  water  is  found  in  it.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  id  BASS 
a  spring,  and  a  little  scanty  pasture,  which  once  sup-  ISLAND, 
plied  the  garrison  of  a  now  ruined  castle.  The  fitmily  n^c^iM. 
of  Lauder  were  the  ancient  poss^sors  of  this  island.  ^*^^^*^^*^*** 
In  the  time  pf  Charles  II.  it  was  purchased  by  the 
crown,  and  employed  in  that  and  the  following  reign 
as  a  state  prison  for  the  Cameronians.  After  the 
revolution,  it  was  long  held  by  a  small  party  of  ad« 
herents  to  the  abdicating  King,  and  was  the  last  place 
in  Britain  which  submitted  to  William  III.  The  forti- 
fications were  then  destroyed,  and  the  island  was  given 
to  the  Pk«sident  Dalrymple,  to  whose  descendants  it 
still  belongs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  ^f 
St.  Baldred;  but  it  is  more  certainly  known  as  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  sea  fowl,  among  which  the  solan 
goose  {PeUcanus  Batsanus)  is  most  abundant'.  These 
birds  generally  arrive  in  March,  and  after  depositing 
their  eggs,  for  the  most  part  quit  in  October.  A  few 
.pass  the  whole  winter  on  the  Bass.  The  capture  of 
these  birds  used  to  supply  great  part  of  the  laird*s 
rental.  They  were  valued  at  about  twenty  pence  each. 
Bass-Reuep,  bos,  low,  and  relief,  from  relever,  to 
raise.  Low, — ^but  raised  from  the  surface,  slightly 
raised^ 

Perhaps  the  only  drcnmstance  in  which  the  modem  have  ex- 
celled the  ancient  sculptors,  is  the  mana^ment  of  a  single  group 
in  bMso  relietfo,  the  art  of  gradually  raising  the  group  from  tbo 
flat  surface  till  it  imperceptibly  emei^  into  alto-relievo. 

•  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,    Disc,  x. 

Bass  RsLXsr  (It.  Basso  Relievo.  Fr.  Bas  Relief.) 
vriW  be  found  more  fully  investigated  under  the  article 
ScuLPTUBB.  (Div.  11.)  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  a  representation  of  figures 
in  such  manner,  that  no  part  of  them  is  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  back  ground.  The  term  belongs  to 
modern  art.  Fliny  (xxxiii.  11.)  applies  the  word 
'ava'^Xvma  to  Workmanship  of  this  kind;  a  term  by  no 
means  as  distinctive  as  that  now  in  use. 

BASSA,  or  (Hakd  Bassa,  a  country  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  about  400  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
extent  and  population  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  correctly  ascertained.  The  American  colonization 
Society  has  lately  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
king,  for  a  settlement  on  this  coast  One  of  their 
agents,  who  recently  \isi ted  this  part  of  Africa,  describes 
the  Bassos  as  living  in  small  villages,  or  clusters  of 
cottages,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  head-man,  who 
has  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  is  the  owner  of  all  the 
people  in  his  town.  The  inhabitants  of  each  village 
cultivate  the  ground  in  common,  which  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  women  and  boys ;  the  men  employ  themselves 
in  fishing,  hunting  and  trade,  and  in  directing  those 
under  them.  The  adults  wear  a  piece  of  narrow  cloth 
about  their  loins,  but  the  children  are  not  burthened 
with  any  kind  of  clothing.  They  are  very  fond  of 
beads  and  various  other  ornaments  ;  and  are  repre- 
sented as  good-natured  people,  but  extremely  ignomirt 
and  superstitious,  depending  solely  upon  their  gree* 
grees  and  devil  worship,  to  whom  they  make  daily 
sacrifices,  and  even  dedicate  a  part  of  their  regular 
food.  Another  account  describes  them  as  friendly  and 
well  disposed,  and  as  quite  eloquent  in  their  palavers. 
The  country  and  climate  are  also  well  reported  of* 

BASSAIM,  (Va^  or  Vasal,  with  the  Portugaese 
nasal,  termination,)  a  port  on  the  coast  or  Malabar,  in 
the  province  of  Aiirang-4biul,  in  kit.  19°  W  N.  and 
long.  72^  56^  ]B.  leparated  by  a.  narrow  strait  from  the 
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BAS6AIM.  ^land  of  Sobette.  It  U  advantageoudljr  placed  at  the 
—  foot  of  the  G*h&ts  which  fiiruish  the  teak  timber  (T^ca, 
BASSANO  Tedma  grandis)  for  the  docks  at  Bqmbay ;  and  the 
*^  ^  ^  surrounding  country  is  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cul- 
tivation than  the  island  of  Salsette.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  Pprtuguese  in  1531,  by  the  Sultan  of  Camb6yah ; 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750 ; 
and  was  permanently  secured  to  that  power,  at  the 
peace  of  1802.  (Hamilton's  Bmdostan,  ii.  150.) 
.  BASS  STJEIAITS,  is  the  channel  that  separates  New 
Holland  from  Van  Diemen*s  land.  It  is  nearly  fifty 
leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  almost  as 
much  from  north  to  south.  Several  groups  of  islands 
are  situated  in  these  straits,  which  are  generally  barren 
spots,  but  they  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  The 
early  navigators  who  explored  those  regions,  con- 
sidered Van  Diemen*s  land  as  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  Australian  continent,  till  Mr. 
Bass,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  in  running  down  the 
eastern  coast,  was  persuaded  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  strait  in  the  parallel  of  40^;  and  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Flinders  were  sent  in  1798,  to  bring  these  con- 
jectures to  the  test  of  experience.  In  the  space  of 
about  three  months,  they  returned  to  Port  Jackson, 
with  an  interesting  survey  of  Van  Diemen's  land, 
whidi  they  had  completely  circumnavigated  f  and  thus 
fully  realized  the  conjectures  that  gave  rise  to  their 
expedition. 

BASSANO,  a  commercial  and  flourishing  town  of 
Italv,  situated  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Brenta.  The  town  itself  is  not  large, 
but  the  suburbs  are  spacious,  and  the  population  is 
about  19,000  or  13,000.  A  stone  brid^  connects  it 
with'  the  large  viUa{g;e  of  Vicantino,  which  stands  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  situation  is  salu- 
brious, and  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  district  is 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
Silk,  cloth,  and  leather,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  This  town  is  distinguished  by  the  printing 
office  of  Remontini,  from  which  there  annually  issues 
a  considerable  number  of  elegant  works.  When 
Buonaparte  changed  the  ancient  constitution  of  Italy, 
and  converted  the  northern  paf  t  of  the  peninsula  into 
a  kingdom  of  that  name,  Bassano  was  included  in  the 
department  of  TagliamentOj  but  was  afterwards 
created  into  a  Duchy,  with  a  revenue  of  ^^,500.  and 
bestowed,  in  1809,  upon  his  minister  Maret,  who  was 
then  created  Duke  of  Bassano.  This  town  is  about  12 
miles  north  of  Vicenza,  and  20  west  of  Treviso.  Lati- 
tude 45^  46^  northy^d  longitude  11^  43^  east. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  this  town  is  derived  from 
Criocomo  daPonte,  who  from  his  birth  place  assumed 
the  title  of  Bassano.  This  eminent  painter  was  bom  in 
1510,  and  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  father 
Francisco  da  Ponte,  himself  also  a  painter.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  Venice,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Titian.  The  pictures  which  beat  his  name 
are  numeroite ;  but  as  his  four  sons  followed  the  same 
art  as  their  fieither,  the  genuine  works  of  this  artist  are 
doubtless  frequently  confounded  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries not  a  little  superior.  His  favourite  sub- 
jects were  such  ports  of  Scripture  as  permitted  the 
introduction  of  rural  scenery,  and  in  these  all  his 
figures  and  objects  were  copied  from  nature.  His  style, 
though  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  vivid  and  eleguit ; 
and  his  authenticated  pictures  are  highly  valued. 


BASSE,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the  P&ca    BASfi 
Lahrax.     See  Puca.  7 

BASSE  TERRE,  the  prindpol  town  in  the  island  of  ^*^ 
St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  ^"^ 
situated  on*  the  south-east  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  that  falls  into  the  bay  or  road  of  that  name  ^ 
and  consists  of  about  800  houses,  forming  a  long 
street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  track  of  this 
port  is  considerable. 

Basse  TsaaE  is  also  the  chief  town  and  fort  in  Ghia- 
daloupe,  one  of  the  Caribbean  chain ;  and  is  likewise 
the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  itself.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  'south-west  extremity.  Its 
streets  are  regular,  and  ornamented  with  several  gpod 
buildings.  The  fountains,  gardens,  and  hjedges  in  the 
vicinity  contribute  greatly  to  enliven  the  place  ;  but 
its  port  is  merely  an  open  road.  Guatbloupe  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  females  1  and 
there  are  perhaps  more  handsome  women  to  be  seea 
in  this  town,  than  in  any  other  in  the  West  Indies* 
Latitude  IS''  59^  north,  and  longitude  61^  45^  west. 

BASSET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards  formerly 
much  played,  especially  in  France.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  modem  Faro.  It  provoked  severe  edicts  from 
Louis  XIV.  and  after  this  was  played  under  the  name 
of  pour  et  contre,  De  Moivre  in  his  Doctrme  of  Chances, 
has  calculated  many  problems  connected  with  this 
game. 

At  Basset  the  banker  deals  the  cards  by  pairS'  Each 
punter  has  a  Uvret  of  thirteen  cards,  from  which  he 
selects  one  or  more  as  his  st^e.  Then  the  principle  of  the 
game  depends  upon  the  answering  card  in  the  banker's 
pack  being  turned  up  in  an  odd  or  even  pljace,  accord* 
iug  to  which  the  punter  wins  or  loses.  In  all  coses  the 
advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  banker^  althoug;h 
there  are  various  seeming  bonuics  held  out  to  allure 
the  punter.  Thus  having  won  the  first  stake  by  turn- 
ing up  a  comer  of  his  card,  he  makes  a  paroU,  or  risques 
both  stake  and  gain ;  a  second  comer  implies  tept  et 
2e  oa ;  a  third  quinze  etleva^  a  fourth  iretUe  et  le  vag 
the  last  and  highest  is  ioixante  et  le  va,  in  which  the 
punter,  if  he  has  won  all  the  former,  may  venture  to 
hazard  sixty-three  times  his  original  stake. 

Basset,  a  term  in  mining.  When  any  metalUc  sub- 
stance appears  on  the  surface,  it  is  said  to  basset. 

BASSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  planto,  ckss  Bode- 
candriaf  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  calyx 
offour  leaves  3  corolla  eieht-fid,  tube  inflated  j  stamina 
sixteen ;  drapa  five-seeded. 

An  Indian  genus,  containing  three  species,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Mahwah  tree^  is  figured  in  Roxburg's 
Plants  ofCoronumdel,  tab.  19. 

BASSOON,  (has  son,  Fr.  low  sound,)  is  an  instru- 
ment which  forms  the  natural  base  to  the  hautbtns. 
Like  that  instrument  it  is  played  with  a  reed,  and 
forms  a  continuation  of  its  scale  downwards.  The  reed 
is  fixed  to  a  crooked  mouth-piece  bsuing  from  the  side 
of  the  Bassoon.  Three  keys  communicate  to  the  ven- 
tages which  otherwise  are  too  remote  for  fingering. 
The  Italian  name  fagotto  is  derived  from  its  appearance  5 
it  consists  of  four  tubes  bound  together  so  as  sonae- 
.  what  to  resemble  a  fagot.  Its  compass  is  three  octaves^ 
from  double  AA  in  the  base,  to  a  in  the  second  space 
of  the  treble. 

BASRAH,  the  capital  of  a  p6sh&lik  of  the  some 

.  name,  now  united  with  that  of  Baghdad,  lat.  3(y>  32'  N. 

long.  48^  ^(/  E.   It  is  the  residence  of  the  mutesellim 
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HjLb.  ^^  dqiuty  of  the  ^P&sbk,  and  is  one  of  the  priiicipal 
—  commercial  towns  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Shatt^el-ftrah,  or  united  stream  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  about  half  way  between 
their  point  of  union  and  the  Persian  gulph.  It  was 
begun  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejrah  14  (a.  d.  636.)  and  it  was  well  calculated  by  its 
position  to  command  the  trade  between  India  and  the 
west.  It  is  placed  in  a  fertile  country  on  a  river  which 
has  depth  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  ;  and 
is  not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
once  in  a  yery  flourishing  state  (Ibn  HaukaVs  Geogr. 
p.  63.)  but  it  is  now  much  fallen  oil.  Its  markets  are 
still  tolerably  well  supplied,  particularly  with  fruit;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil :  though 
the  lower  grounds  are  rendered  barren  by  the  annual 
ioundations  of  the  river,  which  is  brackish.  This  evil 
was  doubtless  checked  by  the  8,000  canals  of  which 
the  old  writers  speak  ;  nothing  now  is  left  during  the 
hottest  months  but  stagnant  pools  that  fill  the  air  with 
pestilential  vapours.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  mischief  by  embankments  : 
the  government  gives  them  no  material  assiEtance } 
the  mounds  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  water  long,  and  Basrah  is  in  summer-time,  the 
grave  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  inhabit  it.  The 
incursions  of  the  Wahh&bies,  and  the  successes  of  the 
Jow&simi  pirates,  contributed  likewise  for  some  years 
to  hasten  the  ruin  of  this  place  :  but  owing  to  the  vigo* 
Tous  government  of  Mohammad  Ali,  Pashh  of  Egypt, 
and  the  gallantry  of  our  countrymen  who  assist^  the 
Imkm  of  Mascat,  both  those  evils  are  now  removed. 
The  population,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Arabs,  TurkSj 
Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Europeans  and  Hindi^^ 
amounts  to  about  40,000/  They  still  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  which  ia  principoJly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  some  English  houses.  Coffee  from  Mokhh ; 
pearls  firom  Bahrein ;  cloths,  ailks,  embroidery,  spices 
and  drugs  from  India ;  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  carpets, 
and  musk  from  Persia ;  bullion  and  different  manu- 
factured goods  from  Europe,  are  the  staple  commo- 
dities in  which  they  deal.  Horses  from  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts,  are  also  an  article  of  considerable 
importance.  These  animals  are  of  the  genuine  Arab 
breed,  and  are  highly  prized,  particularly  in  India. 

Bdsrah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  on  the 
taking  of  Baghdhd  by  Mui^d  IV.  in  1638,  (a.  h.  1048.) 
but  was  not  made  a  separate  Pdsh^k  till  1668. 
(▲.  H.  1079.)  It  was  retaken  by  the  Persians  iu 
1776,  after  a  siege  of.  thirteen  months  ;  but  was 
abandoned  after  the  death  of  Kerfm  Khkn,  in  1779. 
It  is  now  protected  by  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes 
of  K&abs  on  the  east,  and  Montefiks  on  the  west, 
who  receive  an  annuid  subsidy  of  100,000  piastres 
(i65,O0O.)  for  their  services.  {Description  du  Pachalik 
de  Bagdad,  Paris  1809  j  Waring's  Tour  to  Sheeraz  -, 
Mirza  Abu  Taleb's  Travels,  vol.  ii.;  Jebkn-numk, 
p.  451 3  Otter,  Voyages,  ii.  47;  Niebuhr's  Eeise,  ii. 
809. 

BASSO  VIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
quinquepartite ;  corolla  rotate;  berry  many-seeded, 
nodulose;  seeds  membraneous  at  the  margin,  nest-r 
ling. 

This  genus  contains  one  species,  a  native  of  Cayenne. 
Aublet.  Plantes  de  la  Guiane,  p.  217.  tab.  85. 
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BA'STARD,  v: 
Ba'^stabd,  fl. 
Ba'stard,  a^i. 
Ba^stardize, 

Ba'^STABDItY, 

Ba^stabdt. 


Ger.  bastard;  Dutch  hastaerd ; 
Tf.  bastard  i  It.  and  Sp.  basiardo. 
From  base,  low,  mean,  disgraceful  3 
and  perhaps  ord,  A.S.  source,  origin, 
birth.  But  see  Hicks,  P.  ii.  p.  93.; 
_  'Also Menage,  Wachter,  and  Kilian. 
A  bastard  is  one  begotten  out  o(  wedlock.  To  bastard  is 
to  declare  bastard,  or  base-bom.  Bastard,  adj.  is  also 
applied  to  any  thing  not  proceeding  from  a  legitimate 
source  ;  not  genuine.  Bast  is  not  uncommon,  without 
the  termination  ard,  in  old  writers. 

And  of  Vulke  blode  mipfe  WyUam  hastard  copa. 
As  je  flsoUe  her  after  yhure,  and  wan  ]»ys  kynedom. 

R,  Gloucetter,  p.  2^5, 
When  he  was  aryued,  he  sent  to  Harald, 
And  said,  ^ata  bastard  no  kyndom  suld  hald. 

JR.  Brunne,  p.  51. 

And  so  shee  [Queene  Anne]  putting  in  oblinion  the  bastardyng 
of  her  daugters,  delioered  into  king  Richard's  hands  her  fine 
daughters,  as  lamhes  once  agayne  committed  to  the  custodie  of  the 
rauenoui  wodlfe,  Grafton,  Bich,  3.  Ann.  3. 

And  ouer  this  he  [Sir  H.  Bolynghrooke]  hadde  of  bast,  whiche 
after  were  made  legyttymat,  by  dame  Katheryne  Sw^nforde  iii. 
sonnys.  Fabyan.  Ann.  1386.  R.  2. 

But  die  cheif  thing  &  the  weighty  of  all  that  inuendon,  rested 
in  thby^  they  should  allege  bastardy,  either  in  king  Edward  hiself, 
or  in  his  childrS,  or  both.      Sir  Thomas  Mwre's  Works,  fol.  58. 

The  Queen's  Majesty  will  wink  at  it,  but  not  stablish  it  by  law, 
which  u  nothing  else  but  to  bastard  our  children. 

Burnett    Retords,  y.  ii.  P.  iL  p.  458. 

When  thou  shalt  find  the  catalogue  enroll'd 
Of  thy  misdeeds,  there  shall  be  writ  in  text. 
Thy  bastarding  the  issues  of  a  prince. 

For<ts  Love's  Sacrifiee,  act  r.  sc.  I. 
t  should  haue  bin  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenlest  starre  in  the 
firmament  twinkled  on  my  basiariUzing, 

Shakspeare,    Lear,  fol.  886. 
Deboaaire,  after  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  nephew  bv  a  violent 
death;  and  of  his  bastard  brothers  by  a  civil  death  (haviag  in- 
dosed  them%rith  sure  guard,  all  the  days  of  their  liyes  wil|iin  a 
monastery)  held  himself  secure  from  all  opposition. 

Ralegh's  History  of  the  World,  pret  x. 
O  Jupiter,  most  high,  most  great,  and  all  the  deathless  powers. 
Who  first  shall  dare  to  violate  the  late  sworn  oath  of  ours. 
So  let  the  bloods  and  brains  of  them,  and  all  tbev  shall  produce 
Flow  on  the  stain'd  fiice  of  the  earth ;  as  now,  this  sacred  juice . 
And  let  thdr  wiiies  with  bastardise,  brand  all  their  fiitupe  race. 
Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  fol*.  44. 

The  apostle  bastardizeth  those  that  suffer  not.  It  is  a  sign  of 
Bonship  to  be  chastlz'd.  Feltham.    Resolve,  57. 

Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays  : 
Let  the  mind's  thoughts  be  but  transplanted  so 
Into  the  body,  and  bastardly  they  grow. 

Donne.    To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
They  bbt  my  name  with  hateful  bastardy. 
That  I  sprang  not  from  their  nobility ; 
They  mv  alliance  utterly  refuse. 
Nor  will  a  strumpet  shall  thdr  name  abuse. 

Drayton's  Englawfs  Heroical  Epistles, 
Bastardy  abounds  not  in  king's  titles,  nor 
Simony  and  sodomy  in  chui^chman's  lives. 
As  these^things  do  in  him ;  by  these  he  tiirives. 

Donne.    Satire  H. 
Not  more  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns. 
Not  more  of  bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Donne.' 
A  bastard  by  our  Ens^ish  laws,  is  one  that  is  not  only  begotten, 
but  bom,  out  of  lawful  matrimony.  Blackstone,  Commentary  i,  454. 
From  a  Mmilar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forest-laws  are 
now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obsolete,  yet  from 
this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
game  law,  and  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning  in  its  highest  rigour. 

M  iT.  415. 
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But  apos  ike  Uag*!  diroiva  from  Ann  Bqt}Cii,ityf  «tatDte  wu^ 
wilb  regazd  to  the  aetttemepl  of  tbed^mn,  r^peiJed  bjr  itiilute 
28  Henry  VUI.  c.  7.  wbeceia  the  Lady  EltuWth  is  also,  as  well  m 
the  Lady  Mary,  basiardix<d^  and  the  crowa  settled  on  the  king's 
children  by  Qqeen  Jane  Sejrmour,  and  his  future  wiTes. 

BkKhit9n^»  Comm€$ttmHmj  i.  2061» 

Bastard,  m  EngUsh  Lawj  one  wbose  parents  were 
not  lawfully  married  to  each  other,  previously  to  hia 
birth.  This  definition  will  comprehend  those  cases,  in 
which  a  child  born  in  lawful  wedlock  is  yet  acconirted 
a  Bastards  Some  of  these  cases  shall  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places. 

Upon  this  very  important  subject,  t)te  spirit  and 
incllnatxbn  of  the  Common  law  of  this  country  has 
ever  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  both  the 
civil  and  the  Canon  law.  By  the  two  latter^  children 
born  before  marriage  are  legitimated  by  the'  subse- 
quent marriage  of  their  parents,  provided,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  children,  it  was  lawful  for 
both  of  the  parents  to  intermarry.  This  was  esta- 
blished in  the  Civil  law  by  Constantine,  and  confirmed 
hy  Justinian  ;  in  the  Canon  law  by  a  constitution  of 
Alexander  III.  in  116(X  The  doctrine  of  legitimation 
prevails  with  different  modifications  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Scotland.  In  England  it  was 
never  admitted  |  every  attempt  at  its  introduction  waa 
defeated,  and  when  the  clergy  at  the  parliament  at 
Merton,  20  Henry  HI.  moved  that  all  children  bora 
before  n^rriage  should  be  Intimate,  because  the 
church  or  the  Canon  law  holds  such  to  be  so»  ail  the 
Earls  and  Barons  answered  with  one  voice  in  words, 
which  must  deeply  interest  every  EnglishnMni's  feelings, 
quod  nolunt  leges  Anglia  mutare^  qua  hucusque  usitaUz 
sunt  et  approbata. 

But  although  the  English  law  h^  very  wisely,  for 
the  conservation  of  morals  and  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
putes,  declared  those  bom  out  of  wedlock  to  be  Ba»  tards; 
yet  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  as  in  ofher^ases, 
respected  the  passions  of  human  nature,  and  hasgiven 
every  encouragement  to  those  who  may  be  anxious  to 
redeem  the  error  and  the  injury  which  they  may  have 
committed,  by  providing,  that  if  the  offspring  of  an 
illegitimate  intercourse  be  bom  within  marriage,  such 
offspring  shall  be  legitimate.  This  lenient  provision 
is  carried  to  the  utmost  length.  Thus,  if  a  man  marry 
a  woman  grossly  big  with  child  by  another,  and 
within  three  days  after,  she  be  delivered,  such  issue  is 
legitimate.  If  a  child  be  bora*  within  a  day  after 
marriage  between  parties  of  full  age,  if  there  be  no 
apparent  impossibility  that  the  husband  should  be  the 
fatter  of  it,  the  child  is  legitimate.  So  also,  although 
the  usual  time  of  gestation  is  forty  weeks,  yet  the  law 
allows  for  the  uncertainty  attending  these  matters :  and 
in  one  case  a  child  was  declared  legitimate,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  forty-one  weeks  and  three  days, 
and  the  lewd  character  of  the  wife  in  addition.  Nam 
semper  prasumitur  pro  legUimationa. 

If,  however,  there  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
tiridow  feigns  herself  with  child  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  supposititious  heir  to  the  estate,  the  heir 
presumptive  is  entitled  to  his  writ  de  ventre  mspiciendo, 
to  examine  whether  she  be  really  pregnant  or  not ; 
imd  if  she  be  so  found,  to  keep  her  under  proper 
restraint,  till  she  be  delivered. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  there  are  cases  where  chil-p 
dien  bora  durmg  wedlock  may  be  Bastards.  This 
bappens  when  access  by  the  husband  was  impossiUe, 
or  highly  improbable.    Thus,  if  the  husband  be  out  of 


Ihe  kijM^om,  or  at  the  l^al  phrase  is,  egira  quoHio^ 
mana,  ror  nine  raonthe  previonsly  to  the  birth  of  a 
child,  such  child  is  iUegitioMte. 

In  a  divorce  a  nemd  et  tkoro  the  subsequent  issue  of 
the  wife  ^are  Bastards,  unless  access  be  dtstinctiy 
proved  -,  but  in  a  vdluntary  separation  by  {^reement, 
the  children  shall  be  presumed  legitimate,  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved. 

In  a  divorce  a  vmeuio  mairimonU  m  the  spiritiml 
court  all  the  issue  of  the  marriage  are  illegitimate ; 
because  such  a  divorce  always  rests  upon  tte  groDtnd 
that  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio.  By  parity  of 
reason,  the  children  of  a  person  gnthy  of  biganiy  are 
Bastards. 

Modem  decisions  have  considerably  narrowed  the 
operation  of  the  old  rule  of  extra  quatnor  maria.  It  is 
now  held  that  the  husband's  being  within  the  four  seas 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
child,  and  it  is  left  to  a  jury  to  determine  whether  the 
husband  had  access  or  not.  3  F.  fV.  S75,  976.  8  Sir. 
995.  And  evidence  may  be  given,  that  the  husband 
was  from  natural  or  incidental  causes  impotent.  9  Stra. 
940.  I  RoU.  Abr.  358.  1  Salk.  133.  But  hi  this  latter 
case  an  impossibility  must  be  proved,  and  not  a  bare 
improbability. 

As  to  the  rights  of  Bastards,  they  are. of  two  sorts, 
natural  and  civil.  1.  Every  Bastard,  besides  the  poli- 
tical liberties  common  to  every  subject  of  the  crown, 
has  a  right  ^  maintenance  from  his  parents  by  the 
English  law,  which,  iflQike  the  Aoman  law  in  certain 
cases,  refuses  to  visit  the  crime  of  the  fkther  and 
mother  upon  the  innocent  offspring,  by  depriving  him 
of  all  claim  during  his  infancy  upon  his  natural  pro- 
tectors. The  English  law  also  recognizes  the  relatioa« 
ship  of  blood  existipg  between  them  for  oth^  purposes* 
Thus  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  Bastard  sister  or 
daughter. 

2.  A  Bastard,  by  law,  has  no  fether.  He  is  called 
fiHus  nulUus  ovfilxus  pcpuU.  Hence  he  has  no  snraame 
by  inheritance,  though  he  may  gain  one  by  reputa- 
tion. As  he  is  son  to  nobody>  he  is  heir  to  nobody,  and 
therefore  can  in  no  case  inherit  any  thing  lineally  or 
collaterally.  The  Yellowing  case  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
Mdered  an  exception  to  this  rule,  because  the  right  is 
only  attainable  through  the  voluntary  laches  of  the 
lawful  heir :  viz.  If  a  man  be  seized  in  fee,  and  hath 
issue  two  sons,  the  eldest  (termed  in  law)  Bastard  eign^, 
and  the  youngest  muUer  puisn^,  and  the  father  die,  and 
the  Bastard  enter  claiming  as  heir  to  his  fother,  and 
occupy  the  land  during  life  without  entry  made  by  the 
muUer ;  if  in  this  case  the  Bastard  die  seised  aad  his 
issue  enter,  the  right  of  the  legithnate  heir  is  barren 
for  ever.  For,  although  the  fsther  had  never  any 
right,  and  might  have  been  ousted  at  any  time,  yet  his 
issue  is  the  heir  as  lawfully  as  if  he  hhnself  had  been 
the  first  purchaser  -,  and  the  undie  who  has  been  so 
grossly  indifferent  to  his  rights  itmng  the  life  of  the 
fethcr,  shall  never  evkt  the  son,  whom  the  law  now 
regards  as  the  trae  heir  to  the  grandfather. 

A  Bastard  may  purchase  as  well  as  a  legitimate 
person,  and  may  of  course  transmit  his  possessions  to 
his  own  lineal  descendants.  If  he  dies  intestate  without 
issue,  it  was  formeriy  held  that  the  Ordinary  nnght 
seize  his  goods  and  dispose  of  them  inpios  usus.  Bot 
it  is  now  usual  to  procure  letters  patent,  or  other 
authority  from  the  King;  and  then  administration  is 
granted  of  course  to  such  appointee  of  the  Crown. 
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It  mlj  ranittns  to  «ild,  tk$X  aBastKiti  may  be  legi- 
timated and  rendered  arable  of  inheridng  by  tte 
tranaeendant  power  of  an  act  of  parliament  j  as  was 
done  in  the  ease  of  Jobn  of  Ganot's  cbildren  by 
Katfaarioe  Swinford,  in  the  80  Rich.  II.  4  Inai.  S6. 

BASTE,  '^    Swe.    basa,    to    cut,    to    strike  j 

Bastina^db,  v.y  whence  Ihre  thinks  the  English 
Bastivj/s>Oj  v.\baste ;  Fr.  bastonner;  It.  bastonare ; 
BiL8TiNA^DB,».  iFr.  bostonnode }  Sp.  baUonada}  It. 
Bastina^dOj  a.  J  basUmato. 

Bastonner,  to  strike,  beat,  bang,  bethwack,  (witb  a 
cudgel.)     Cotgrave. 

BntwitwaitiiAtlw  [Jolm  Davies]  btiag  a  high-spirited  yoing 
VMU«,  did,  upon  some  Utile  provocation  or  puaetilio,  UutifuU^ 
Richard  Martin  {afterrards  Recorder  of  London)  in  tbecommoa 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  'while  he  was  at  dinner. 

Wood,  Atknae  Obnm.  i.  505. 

Abo,  if  any  man  dSsdoie  their  secrets,  Cspedally  ia  time  of 
warre,  he  n«etaeth  an  hnndred  blowes  on  thebacke  with  a  huHir 
jMNfo  ls9^d  on  bymtaU  fellow. 

UuU^yt.    F(^ag>e§,^.  The  Tthrttt^  r^  t 

■     ■■■  Who  hath  this  woadwwrongltt? 
Olie  late  tsne  bMHmado,    So  I  thought 
What  severall  ways  men  to  their  calling  have  ; 
The  bodie's  stripes,  I  see,  the  soule  may  sare. 

JohuMon,    Epigram  on  a  Refifmed  €ramertrr. 

He  ^oes  the  btuHnado  with  his  tongue 
Our  eares  are  cudgel'd,  not  a  word  of  his 
'    But  buffets  lietter  than  a  fist  of  France. 

Skui^pemre,    KtHg  Jokn^  Id.  7. 

llr'd  with  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin, 
As  well  as  batting  and  bear-bidtiog, 
And  desperate  of  any  coarse, 
To  free  himself  by  wit  or  fbroe. 

Builtr.    AtM&ftraj,  part  iL  canto  L 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 
That,  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anril. 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable : 
Bat  he  that  feais  a  hatHnado^ 
Win  ran  away  from  his  own  shadow. 

Id,    part  &.  canto  L 
A  wutiog-man  to  travelling  nobles  chose. 
He  his  own  laws  would  saaaly  impose. 
Till  battinadoed  back,  anan  he  went 
To  learn  those  mamien  he  to  teach  was  seat. 

Drydtn,    Absalom  tmd  AekUopkeL 

In  Tnikey,  says  Montesqaleu,  where  litde  regard  Is  shewn  to 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  sohjcwt,  idl  causes  are  quickly  decided  . 
the  basha,  on  m  summary  hearing,  orders  wMch  parW  he  pleases 
to  be  bastinadoed^  and  then  sends  them  about  their  business. 

Blackstone,    Commentarift,  iiL  423. 

Bastk,  v.  To  baste  meat.  Skinner  believes,  is  the 
flame  baste^^to  strike  3  because  formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  rub  the  meat  with  a  stick  covered  with  fint; 
though  now  the  liquid  is  dropped  upon  the  meat 
from  a  distance. 

For  in  their  oodye  railing  stsndeth  all  their  renell,  with  oaelyu 
xaylynge  la  all  their  roste  meate  boated,  and  aU  their  potte  seasoned. 
Sir  Thomas  Mort's  Workesp  foL  866. 

Many  agoaslp's  cup  in  my  tyme  have  I  tasted. 

And  many  a  broche  and  spyt  have  I  both  turned  and  basted. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  act  t  scene  1. 


But  say  sir,  is  it  dinner  time  ? 


S.  Dro.  No  ur,  I  thinke  the  meat  wants  that  I  haue. 
Akt.       In  good  time  sir ;  what's  that  ? 
S.  Dro.  Basting. 

Akt.       Well  sir,  then  'twill  be  drie. 
S.  Dro.  If  it  be  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 
A3«T.        Your  reason  ? 

S.  Dbo,  Lest  it  make  you  choUericke,  and  purchase  me  anotlier 
drie  basting,    Shahspeare,  Comedy  o/JBrrors^  fol.  68. 


nmt,  all  h6aid4ogislhcr  in  one  chain,  almost  dead  with  fiiifttne, 
and  wasted  with  tomients,  having  had  their  naked  bodies  basted 
m  dropped  over  with  bomlag  baeoa  ;  Raleigh  also,  to  his  grsai 
r^pmtatiwi,  delifeKd  from  their  captivi^. 

Oidy.    Life  0/ Sir  Waiter  JMegh,io\,}vmu. 

Brownaad  L'Bstrange  wiD  anrely  Gham  whomever 
The  frothy  peitness  strlws  of  weak  small^Mer. 
Who  sleeps'tim  caifs  fM  loin  in  greasy  sance. 
Will  hardly  kaHie  the  praise  that  Aatev  an  ass. 

Armstrong.    On  Taste. 

Baste,  v,  Bestexi,  Fris,  Skamb^  To  sew  or  stitch 
together  slightly.    Kllian. 

For  out  of  toune  m«  list  to  gtine 
The  Sonne  of  briddes  for  to  here, 
That  on  the  buskes  singen  dere 
That  in  the  swete  season  that  lefe  Is 
With  a  threde  AtfJttitg  my  sleuis. 

ehsnscer,    Bmnottnt  if  the  Hose,  M.  116.  c.  &• 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Bdsted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  shle, 
And'malles  betweene,  and  laced  deee  afbie. 

Spenser,    Faetie  ^Qneem,  hook  T.  c.  v» 


Bene, 
as  flometlBae 

•lightly  bsuiod  on  neither. 
Shahspeara, 


"Kay  modce  not,  mocfcenot ;  the  body  of  your  disoours^ 
isae  guatded  %llh  fragments,  and  4he  guarAi  are  but 


^uch  Ado  abomt  Nothing,  £61. 103. 
-  Shall  the  proud  lord 


That  bastes  lUs  arrogance  with  his  owne  seame,     " 
And  nener  suffers  mutier  of  the  woiid 
Enter  hia  tboughta;  sane  audi  as  do rewohie 
And  mminate  himself.    Shall  he  be  worshipt. 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol,  more  then  hee. 

Id,  Troylus  and  Creuida,  fol.  88. 

BASTIA,  the  former,  capital,  and  now  the  second 
town,  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  It  was  the  ancient 
Morimorwm  Oppidum,  afnd  stands  on  the  acclivity  of 
a  Ittll,  overk>okiag  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  sade  of 
the  island.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  akins,  wine,  oQ, 
pulse,  and  fruit,  most  of  which  are  produced,  ia 
great  abundance,  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  manufiEictuK  of  stilettos,  which  are  muck 
valued  by  the  Italians.  It  has  often  been  be8i€^;ed 
and  captured,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  about 
8,000.    Lat.  42°  48'  N.  and  long,  ^°  26'  E. 

BA^STILLE,  or^      Bastille  Fr.  -,   bastide  Sp.  From 

Ba^stilk^,  Vthe  Fr.  bagtir  to  build  -,  q.  d.  tfdt- 

Ba^stillions.     J  JickimbeUiasm.  But  whence  ia<(ir? 

Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  basis  $ 

q.  d.  basitare,  i.  e.  to  raise  upon  a  basis  or  foundation. 

These  lordes  caused  bastiles  to  be  made  ronnde  abontthe  cytie, 
with  the  which  tfi^  trouMed  their  enemies,  and  assauted  Iha 
WaUes.  Hall.    JCingHenrp  VI.  fol.  IQC. 

The  same  sesson  there  was  capitayne  at  Calais  sir  Johaa  De* 
hmnes,  who  reoevned  the  bysdioppe  and  his  compsi^  with  great 
loye  ;  u&d  so  they  landed  lytell  and  lytell,  and  all  their  horses  and 
baggage,  and  so  lodged  in  Calays  and  there  about,  in  beistylles  that 
they  made  da^^y.  Froissart.    CronycU,  v.  i.  C.  329. 

On  the  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  Frenchmenne  alltogether 
issued  out  of  the  towne,  &  wanne  the  bastell  of  Saint  Low  by 
assault,  &  set  it  on  fire.  Stowe.    Ann.  1429.  ff.  6. 

Our  soldiers  rose  at  the  cell  of  their  csptunes,  and  removed 
tiieir  munitions  far  from  the  waif,  providing  to  fight  more  dose 
and  short  along  the  high  bastiloSf  or  eoaatenaures,  whidi  nonT 
that  they  were  finished  oreclopped  tbe  walls. 

Holland.  ^Ammiusnts,  fol.  162. 


And  that  they  shouU  la^e  neither  Injurle  nor  spite  In  the  Pope^ 
doynges,  when  the  emperor  saw  that,  whether  hee  would  or  no,  the 
Pope  would  needes  fall  in  with  Fraunce,  then  he  desired  the  Pope 
that  such  basHUans  and  foites  of  fence  as  were  made  about  Miran- 
dttla  when  it  wa^besiged,  might  either  be  deliuered  to  hyt  mens 
handes,  or  eb  defaced,  that  the  Frenchmen  might  not  haae  them. , 
Aochmn.  Report  and  Diseourse* 
282      ' 
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BASTILE.      ^owe  wai  thereupon  the  promontorie,  whyclie  is  agaynste 
,  Salamyne,  on  the  coste  of  Megare,  a  bastillion  which  oertayne 
iould]^an  Athenyli  did  kepe,  and  in  the  sea  benethe  them  ttire 
gaUeyi.  JViekolt.    Thuddides^  UA.  69.  . 

■ ^The  BestHle^ 

Ye  horrid  toVra,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearti. 

Ye.  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair^ 

That  monarchs  hare  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  mnsic  such  as  suits  their  sov'reign  eara-* 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ! ' 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 

To  heiir  that  ye  were  fall'n  at  last ;  to  know 

That  er'n  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ'd 

In  forging  chains  for  us>  themselres  were  free. 

Cowper.  'Task,  book  ▼. 

Babtile,  the  chief  prison  of  state  in  France. 
There  were  several  state  prisons  dignified  with  this 
title,,  but  that  which  was  termed  The  Bastile,  by  way 
of  distinction,  was  situated  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  near 
the  road  to  St.  Anthony,  and  is  the  only  one  sufficiently 
celebrated,  to  require  notice  in  this  place.  It  was 
originally  projected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by 
Hugh  d'Aubriot,  mayoi*  of  Paris,  who  laid  the  first 
£tone,  on  the  2^d  of  April,  1370.  D'Aubriot  was 
a  native  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  bora  of  obscure  pa* 
rents,  but  raised  by  his  merit  into  such  fevour  with 
his  sovereign,  that  the  charge  of  the  capital  was 
entrusted  to  him;  and  the  Pont  au  change,  the  embank- 
ment along  the  Seine,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  the  first  subterraneous  drains  to  carry  o£f  the  filth 
of  the  town,  were  evidences  of  his  ingenuity  and  care. 
'  The  Bastile,  as  planned  by  d*Aubriot,  consisted  only 
of  two  round  towers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  into  Paris  from  the  suburbs  St.  Anthony ; 
they  were  joined  together  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  gate  of  the  town. 
Some  years  afterwards  two  other  towers  were  built 
opposite  to  the  two  first,  and  under  Charles  VI. 
several  others  were  erected  ;  and,  by  means  of  inter- 
'vening  walls,  two  complete  courts  were  formed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  edifice :  at 
the  same  time  the  road  was  turned  off  to  the  right  of 
the  castle,  and  the  whole  building  enclosed  with  a  deep 
ditch,  and  secured  by  a  counterscarp  of  nearly  thirty-six 
feet  from  the  bottom.  There  were,  indeed,  other  build- 
ings subsequently  erected,  but  of  no  very  material  im-, 
portance.  The  usual  entry  into  the  Bastile  was  from 
the  street  St.  Anthony.  Over  the  first  gate  was  an 
armoury  :  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  a  guard- 
room. In  the  first  enclosure  were  barracks  for  the 
garrison ;  coach-houses,  and  stables,  for  the  governor 
and  officers  ^  and  shops  for  sutlers.  A  gate  led  thence 
to  the  arsenal.  The  way  into  the  second  enclosure  was 
by  a  draw-bridge  :  on  entering  it  was  a  guard-'room 
to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  governor's  house. 
At  the  end  of  this  court  was  a  terrace,  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  a  pavilion.  Immediately  opposite  to  the 
governor's  house  was  the  entrance  into  the  castle ;  and 
between  the  two  were  kitchens  and  other  offices, 
erected  on  a  blind  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  The 
passage  into  the  castle  was  over  a  draw-bridge,  and 
within  the  gate  was  a  third  guard-room.  The  first 
court  was  109  feet  long,  and  72  broad,  with  six 
towers,  and  was  terminated  by  a  modern  building,  on 
the  ground  fioor  of  which  was  the  council  chamber 
Vnd  library ;  and  above,  the  apartments  of  the  LieU" 
tenant  du  Roi,  the  major,  surgeon,  and  other  officers, 
with  some  rooms,  appropriated  for  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion.   The  second  court  was  73  feet  long,  and  42 


broad,  and  contained,  two.  towersi  with  lodgings  for  BASnL! 
persons  belonging  to  thfe  castle.  .  l_^    ^ 

It  was  in  the  towers  of  the  Bastile  that  prisoners 
were  usually  confined.  The  entrances  to  these  .were 
secured  by  double  doors  of  oak,  about  three  inches 
thick.  In  each  tower  was.  a  winding  staircase,  which 
descended  to  a  dungeon  below,  and  led  to  the  rooms 
above.  The  dungeons  were  arched,  paved,,  and  lined 
with  stone,  and  most  of  them  had  a  slit  to>vards  the 
ditch,  that  let  in  air,  and  a  very  small  degree  of  light. 
There  was  no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  one  of  them. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  intended  as  places  of  tem- 
porary punishment,  for  prisoners  who  attempted  to 
escape  j  but  there  were  other  occasions  on.  which  they 
were  used.  It  was  in  these  dungeons  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Princes  of  Armagnac,  sons  of  James,  who  was 
beheaded,  were  confined,  by  Louis  XL  The  eldest 
lost  his  senses  in  prison,  the  youngest  obtained  his 
liberty,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  related  a 
tale  of  suffering  that  now  almost,  exceeds  belief^  . 
although  it  was,  at  that  time,  fully  credited.  Above 
these  dungeons  were  four  stories,  containing  each  a 
single  room  -,  and  some  of  these  had  a  smaU  dark 
closet  adjoining  to  them,  made  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  three  first  stories  were  irregular  polygons, 
of  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height;  the 
fourth,  or  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  called  la 
calotte,  was  not  quite  so  large,  nor  so  high,  and  was 
arched  to'  support  the  stone  roof  or  platform.  The 
walls  were  strongly  built  of  stone  and  mortar  :  they 
were  near  seven  English  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  the 
thickness  gradually  increased  towards  the  foundations. 
The  rooms  had  one  window  each,  glazed  within  and 
doubly  grated  ;  one  near  the  centre  of  the  waU,  and 
again  at  its  exterior  surface.  The  walls  were  per- 
fectly dry;  arid,  owing  to  their  extreme  thicknes?, 
persons  long  confined  in  the  Bastile,  declared  that  they 
were  not  so  much  incommoded  by  the  cold  in  winter, 
or  heat  in  summer,  as  they  had  been,  at  the  same 
se^on,  in  the  town  of  Paris,  All  the  rooms,  except 
the  dungeons,  had  a  fire-place  or  stove.  The  vents  of 
the  chimneys  were  secured  by  strong  iron  grates, 
placed  at  certain  distances  from  each  other  :  the  walls 
and  ceilings  were  plastered  and  white- washed,  and  the 
floors  laid  with  tile,  or  stone.  The  doors  of  the  rooms 
were  double,  and  with  as  many  locks  and  bars  as  those 
that  shut  the  entrances  to  the  towers  j  and  to  many  of 
the  rooms  were  double  ceilings,  one  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  the  other  of  oak,  on  which  rested  the  stone  floor 
of  the  room  above.  The  staircases  were  lighted  by 
narrow  windows,  with  iron  grates,  like  those  of  the 
rooms.  Such  we  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  accurate 
description  of  this  place  of  horror,  in  which  hundreds 
were  confined,  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
monarch,  or  a  ininister ;  and,  so  rigidly  were  the 
wretched  victims  concealed,  that  many  have  been  shut  up 
for  years,  and  denied  communication  with  all  mankind, 
except  the  keepers  of  the  prison  -,  so  that  neither  friends 
nor  families  have  been  able  to  discover  what  was 
become  of  him  whom  they  had  so  mysteriously  lost. 

The  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Bastile  were 
a  governor.  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  a  major,  with  two  adju- 
tants, a  surgeon,  and  his  assistant,  a  chaplain,  and 
four  turnkeys  :  these,  with  a  company  of  invalids,  and 
its  usual  number  of  officers,  lodged  in  the  castle  ;  and, 
besides  them,  were  a  physician,  two  priests  to  assist 
the  chaplain,  a  keeper  of  records,  a  clerk,  a  super- 
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«tHAbteiidmt<rfbdldbg«,8iid  meDgii««-,1<rh««e«emce8    they  locked  the  chamber  door,  »»<**°?^*<;'"y: .  .  , 
'V-^kdngo«ly  «quii«loica«o»aiy7  lodged  in  the  town,    coming  into  the  street.  I  found  a  fj^^' J^/»^ 
SeW  •lloSted  the  gowmor  a  certain  daUy  snm  for    was  desired  to  go,  and  the  others  foUowed  me.  ^^ 


On  BASnUSi 


Uood,  the  allowance  seems  to 
a-day;  for  a  merchant  of  France,  36  >  a  Lieutenant- 
general,  524  j  a  person  of  quality,  or  member  of  the 
FirliamenU,  15  5  an  ordinary  Judge,  a  priest,  or  per- 
son in  the  finances,  10 ;  and  a  respectable  citizen,  6  : 
and,  in  addition,  the  governor  received  a  salary  for 
firing,  candles,  and  washing.  The  mode  of  arresting 
prisoners  was  by  letires  de  cachet^  which  were  some- 
times signed  by  the  king  himself,  and  always  counter- 
signed, either  by  the  minister  of  Paris,  or  by  one  of 
the  Becretaries  of  state.  The  following  ifl  a  good 
specimen  of  one  of  those  fisital  instruments : 

"  Jlfon  Cotinfi, 

*'  Etant  pent  tatiifait  de  votre  conduite, 
je  vottifms  cette  lettre,  pour  vou*  dire,  que  man  intention 
iti  quttumidt  quelle  vou$  aura  4ii  remise,  veus  ayez  d 
wms  rendre  en  man  chdteau  de  la  BoitUe,  pour  y  rester 
jwptd.  fumvel  ordre  de  moi.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu  quil 
WW  ttUy  mon  Cousin,  en  $a  tainte  garde.  EcrU  d  Ver^ 
saUis,  le  25  Juin,  1748. 

"  Sign^,  LOUIS, 

''  Foyer  iArgemon:' 
It  was  inscribed, 

"  A  mon  Cousin,  le  Prince  de  Monaco,  Brigadier  en 
mon  Infanterie" 

A3  soon  as  a  prisoner  arrived,  he  was  examined  in 
the  council  chamber,  by  the  major,  in  presence  of  the 
Diutenant  du  Roi;  every  thing  was  then  taken  from 
him  that  could  be  employed  to  commit  violence  on 
himself  or  others,  or  to  facilitate  his  escape.  These  were 
put  into  a  box,  and  labelled  with  the  tower,  and  num- 
ber of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  to  be  confined, 
and  by  which  he  was  afterwards  called ;  so  that  on  no 
occasion  was  the  name  of  a  prisoner  ever  pronounced, 
the  appellation  being  No.  1,  de  la  Bertaudiere  ;  No.  2^ 
da  Trisor ;  No.  3,  de  la  Liherti,  &c. 

But  the  best  idea  of  the  Bastile,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, will  be  derived  from  the  accotmt  of  a  person 
confined  there,  under  the  mildest  regime,  for  more 
than  eight  months.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
anthor  o^  the  History  of  the  Bastile,  by  the  writer 
himself,  who  is  characterized  as  one  of  scrupulous 
veracity,  and  is  as  follows  :  ''  About  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  2d  of  April,  177 1>  I  was  awaked  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  my  chamber  door,  and  was 
commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  open  it.  I 
did  so,  and  an  Exempt  of  the  Police,  thr6e  men  and 
a  Commissary,  entered  my  room.  They  desired  me  to 
dress  myself,  and  began  to  search  the  apartment. 
They  ordered  me  to  open  my  drawers ;  and,  having 
examined  my  papers,  they  took  such  as  they  chose, 
and  put  them  into  a  box,  which,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, was  carried  to  the  Police-office.  The  Com- 
missary asked  me  my  name,  my  age,  the  place  where  I 
was  bom,  how  long  I  had  been  at  Paris,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  spent  my  time.  The  examination  was 
written  down,  a  list  was  made  of  every  thing  found 
in  the  room,  which,  with  the  examination,  I  was  de- 
sired to  read  and  sign.  The  Exempt  then  told  me  to 
take  aU  my  body-linen,  and  such  clothes  as  I  chose, 
and  to  come  with  them.  Having  shut  and  sealed  the 
drawers^  they  desired  me  to  follow  j  aod^  in  going  out^ 


were  carrying  me  to  the  Bastile,  and  soon  afterwards 
I  saw  the  towers.    They  did  not  go  the  shortest  and 
direct  road:    the  coach  stopped  at  the  gate  in  the 
street  St.  Anthony.    I  saw  the  coachman,  make  signs 
to  the  sentinel,  and  soon  after  the  gate  was  opened  j 
the  guard  was  under  arms,  and  the  gate  shut  again. 
On  coming  to  the  first  drawbridge,  it  was  let  dovm, 
the  guard  there  also  being  imder  arms.    The  coach 
went  on,  and  entered  the  castle,  where  a  third  £uard 
was  stationed.    I  was  conducted  to  a  room  niat  I 
heard  named  the  council  chamber.    After  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Commissary,  I  was  desired 
to  extipty  my  pockets,  and  lay  what  I  had  in  them  on 
the  table-      My  handkerchief   and  snuff'-box  being 
returned  to  me,  my  money,  watch,  and  indeed  every 
thing  else,  were  put  into  a  box,  and,  an  inventory 
having  been  made,  sealed  up  in  my  presence.    The: 
major  then  called  for  the  turnkey  whose  turn  of  duty 
it  was,  and  asked  what  room  was  empty.    He  said  the 
calotte  de  la  Bertaudiere,    He  was  ordered  to  convey 
me  to  it,  and  to  carry  thither  my  linen  and  my  clothes. 
The  turnkey  having  done  so,  left  me,  and  locked  the 
doors.     The  weather  was  still  extremely  cold,  and  1 
was  glad  to  see  him  return  soon  after,  with  fire-wood, 
a  tinder-box,  and  a  candle.     He  made  my  fire,  but 
told  me,  on  leaving  the  tinder-box,  that  I  might  in 
future  do  it  myself,  when  so  inclined.    At  eleven  the 
turnkey  entered  with  my  dinner.    Having  spread  the 
table  with  a  clean  napkin,  he  placed  the  dishes  on  it>. 
cut  the  meat,  and  retired,  taking  away  the  knife  5  the 
dishes,  plates,  fork,  spoon,  and  goblet,  were  of  pew- 
ter.   The  dinner  conasted  of  soup  and  bouillie,  a 
piece  of  roasted  meat,  a  bottle  of  good  table  wine, 
a  pound  loaf  of  the  best  kind  of  household  bread.     In 
the  evening  at  seven  he  brought  my  supper,  which 
consisted  of  a  roast  dish  and  a  ragout.     The  same 
ceremony  was  observed  in  cutting  the  meat,  to  render 
the  knife  unnecessary  to  me.  He  took  away  the  dishes 
he  had  brought  for  dinner,  and  returned  at  eight  next 
morning  to  remove  the  supper  things.    Fridays  and 
Saturdays  being  fast  or  maigre  days,  the  dinners  con- 
sisted of  soup,  a  dish  of  fish,  and  two  dishes  of  vege- 
tables 3  the  suppers  of  two  dishes  of  garden  stuff  and 
an  omlet,  or  something  made  with  eggs  and  milk. 
The  dinners  and  suppers  of  each  day  in  the  week  were 
different,  but  every  Friday  was  the  same :  so  that  the 
ordinary  class  of  prisoners  saw  in  the  course  of  the 
first  week  their  bill  of  fare  for  fifty  years,  if  they  staid 
so  long.    I  had  remained  in  my  room  about  three, 
weeks,  when  I  was  one  morning  carried  down  to  the 
council  chamber,  and  again  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sary.    He  then  asked  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  some 
works  he  named,  meaning  those  that  had  been  written 
by  me  ;  if  I  was  acquainted  With  the  author  of  them  ; 
whether  there  were  any  persons  concerned  with  him  ; 
and  if  I  knew  whether  they  had  been  printed  >    I  told 
him,  that,  as  I  did  not  mean  to  conceal  any  thing,  I 
should  avoid  giving  him  needless  trouble  ;  that  I  was 
myself  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  mentioned,  and 
guessed  I  was  there  on  that  account ;  that  they  never 
had  been  printed  5  that  the  work  which  I  conceived 
Was  the  cause  of  my  confinement,  had  never  been 
shewn  to  any  but  one  person,  whom  I  thought  my 
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BAStlLE.  friend ;  and,  liaTiii^  no  accomplices,  (he  o£fence»  if 
there  was  any,  resUd  solely  with  myself.  He  said  my 
examination  was  one  of  the  shortest  he  had  ever  heen 
employed  at,  for  it  ended  here.  I  was  carrie4  hack  to 
my  room,  and  the  next  day  was  shared,  for  the  first 
time  since  my  confinement,  it  being  usual  neiver  to , 
shave  a  prisoner  till  after  his  first  exanunation.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  wrote  tothe  Lieutenant  of  the  Police, 
lequesting  to  be  induletd  with  the  use  of  books,  pen* 
ink,  and  paper,  which  was  granted ;  but  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  down  to  the  library,  (a  collection  of 
about  500  volumes,  founded  by  some  prisoner  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,)  to  choose  the 
books.  Several  volumes  were  brought  to  me  by  the 
turnkey,  who,  when  I  desired  it,  carried  them  back 
and  brought  others. 

"  After  my  last  examination,  I  was  taken  down 
almost  daily,  and  allowed  to  walk  about  an  hour  in 
the  court,  within  view  of  the  sentinel :  but  my  walks 
were  frequently  interrupted  5  for  if  any  one  appeared, 
the  sentinel  called  out  '  au  cabinet  /*  and  I  was  then 
obliged  to  conceal  myself  hastily  in  a  kind  of  dark 
Closet  in  the  wall. 

''  The  sheets  of  my  bed  were  changed  once  a  fort- 
night i  I  was  allowed  four  towels  a  week,  and  my  linen 
was  t^en  to  be  washed  every  Saturday.  I  had  a  tallow- 
candle  daily ;  and  in  the  cold  season  a  certain  number 
of  pieces  of  fire-wood.  After  being  detuned  above 
eight  months,  I  was  informed  that  an  order  had  come 
to  discharge  me.  I  was  desired  to  go  down  to  the 
council  chamber ;  every  ihing  I  had  brought  with  me 
was  returned,  together  with  the  key  of  my  apartment^ 
which  I  found  exisctly  in  the  state  I  left  it.  During 
my  confinement,  I  wrote  many  letters  to  several  of 
my  friends,  which  were  always  received  with  civility) 
but  not  one  of  them  had  been  delivered.** 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  leni^  and  indulgence  shewn  to  the 
individual  whose  account  we  have  now  given,  although 
no  proof  of  the  iron  cages  and  instruments  of  torture, 
which  were  commonly  imagined  to  be  appendages  to 
this  establishment,  was  discovered  at  the  destruction 
of  the  edifice.  Solitary  confinement,  in  itself  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  punishments,  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  use  to  which  the  Bastiie  was  devoted  j  and 
it  win  not  be  surprising,  if  many  persons,  worn  out  by 
care  and  anxiety,  with  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty 
as  to  their  own  fate,  or  that  of  the  nearest  and  most 
beloved  relatives,  sank  under  their  misfortunes,  and 
either  lost  their  reason,  or  terminated  their  sufiferings 
in  a  slow  and  lingering  death. 

The  most  extraordinary  prisoner  ever  confined  in 
the  Bastiie,  was  the  itoan  with  the  mask,  concerning 
whom  curiosity  and  conjecture  have  been  equally 
excited  and  disappointed  3  for  to  the  present  moment 
nothing  authentic  has  transpired  as  to  the  name  of  the 
unknown.  He  was  brought  by  Mons.  de  St.  Mars, 
then  newly  appointed  governor  of  the  Bastiie,  from 
tiie  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  in  1698;  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  had  every  possible 
indulgence  granted  him  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  was  Nov.  19,  1703.  AVheu  M.  de  St.  Mars  was 
successively  promoted  from  the  keeperships  of  St. 
Rgnerol  and  St.  Marguerite  to  the  Bastiie,  this  mys- 
terious prisoner  accompanied  him ;  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter,  accompanied  by  several  men  on  horseback,  who 
had  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  made  the  smallest 


attempt  to  shew  his  £soe,  or  otherwise  to  diseovcar  BA91^ 
himself.    His  iajoe  was  oonoealad  by  a.maA  of  blad^  ^^-^ 
velvet,  with  springs  of  ated,  which  were  %o  contrived, 
that  he  could  eat  without  takmg  it  off.    Whilst  in 
the  Bastiie,   he  had  the  best  acconmioditions  that 
place  would  afford;  nothing  was  reftued  him  that  he 
desired ;  his  table  was  the  most  sumptaous  that  comld 
be  provided,  and  the  governor  seldom  sat  down  in  his 
presence.    He  was  aecomplished,  for  he  read  muoh, 
and  played  -on  the  guitar,  and  his  chief  taste  was  for 
laoe,  and  linen  of  the  finest  texture.    A  physician  of 
the  Bastiie,  who  had  pften  attended  him  when  indis- 
posed, said,  that  he  had  never  seen  his.foee,  though 
he  had  frequently  examined  his  tongue  and  parts  of  hia 
body.    He  added,  that  he  was  admirably  well  made ; 
that  his  skin  was  rather  brown,  aad  his  voice  interest 
ing.    VoltaiVe,   who  has  expressly  written  on  this 
mysterious  affsir,  aaya,  that  tiie  secret  was  known  to 
M.de  Chamillard;    and  that  the  spn-in«4aw  of  thad 
minister  coi^}ured  .him,  on  his  death-bed,  to  impart  tsi 
him  the  name  of  the  noa  fokh  the  mask;   but  he 
replied,  thai  it  was  a  secret  of  state,  which  lie  had 
sworn  never  to/divu)ge.    Wliilst  at  St.  Marguerite,  m, 
circumstance  occurred,  which  shews  the  in^x>rt8&c9e 
attached  to  the  concqadmest  of  his  person.    The  pri- 
soner one  day  wrote  something  with  his  knife  on  a. 
silver  plate,  and  threw  the  plate  out  at  a  wmdciw 
towards  a  boat  drawn  xm  shore  near  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.    A  fisherman  took  up  the  plate,  and  broug^ 
it  to  the  governor,  who,  with  evident  astonishment, 
asked  the  man  if  he  had  read  the  writing,  or  shown  it 
to  any  other  person.     He  answered,  that  he  could  not 
read  ;  that  he  had  but  just  found  it,  and  that  no  one 
else  had  been  mad6  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 
He  was,  however,  confined  until  the  governor  was 
certain  he  could  not  read,  and  that  no  other  had  seea 
the  plate.    He  then  dismissed  him,  saying,   ''^It  is 
lucky  for  you  that  you  cannot  read***  The  Abb^  Papoa 
delates  another,  but  more  tragical  adventure.    "  la 
the  year  1778,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  i^nrt* 
ment  of  this  unfortunate  prisoner  ;  it  looks  toward  the 
sea.    I  found  in  the  citadel  an  officer  in  the  indepen- 
dent company  there,  seventy-nine  years  of  stQt.    He 
told  me  that  his  father  had  often  related  to  him,  that 
a  young  lad,  a  barber,  having  s^en  one  day  something 
white  floating  on  the  water,  took  it  up :  it  was  a  very 
fine  shirt,  written  almost  all  over:    he  carried  it  to 
M.  de  St.  Mars,  who  having  looked  at  some  parts  of 
the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  an  appearance  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it. 
He  assured  him  that  he  had  not ;  but  two  days  after- 
wards the  boy  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.** 

M.  de  Jonca,  for  many  years  Lieutenant  du  JRot, 
kept  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Bastiie* 
He  thus  records  the  death  of  the  black  mask.  "  Moa* 
day,  Nov.  19,  1703.  The  unknown  prisoner,  whom 
M.  de  St.  Mars  brought  with  him  from  the  island 
St.  Marguerite,  where  he  had  been  a  long  time  under 
his  care,  and  who  has  always  been  masked  with  a 
mask  of  black  velvet,  found  himself  worse  yesterday 
in  coming  from  mass,  and  died  this  evening  at  tea 
o'clock,  without  any  great  illness.  The  smeU,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  less  offensive.  Monsieur  Girault,  our 
chaplaio,  confessed  him  yesterday:  his  death  being 
sudden,  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sacraments ;  but  our  chaplain  exhorted  him  a  few 
minutes  before  he  expired.  He  was  buried  on  Tuesdayj 
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ksmiL&e   aotSh    of  NoTcmber,    in    the   bnrying-place  of 

Uy— ^  our  parish  of  St.  Panl.    His  burial  cbrt  forty  livres/' 

^  Immediately  after  the  prisoner's  death,  his  apparel, 

I  linen,  dothes,  matrasses,   in '  short  every  thing  that 

had  been  used  by  Mm,  were  bumt;  the  walls  of  hi< 

room  sercped,  the  floor  taken  up,  and  every  precau-* 

tioo  nsed  that  no  trace  of  hhn  might  be  left  behind. 

Hie  most  singular  circumstance  perhaps  of  the  whole 

I  IS,  tiiat  during  the  confinement  of  this  man  with  the 

mask,  no  person  of  importance  in  Europe  Was  missing ; 

and  yet  that  this  person  was  of  importance,  there  can 

ciist  no  doubt.  A  prisoner  told  M.  de  Grange  Chancel, 

tbat  he  was  lodged,  with  other  persons,  in  the  room 

immediately  above  that  where  the  prisoner  with  th« 

mask  was ;  and  that  they  found  means  of  speaking  to 

Mm  by  the  vents  of  the  chinmeys  :    having  one  driy 

pressed  him  to  tell  who  he  was,  he  refused,  saying, 

Oat  if  he  did,  it  woidd  cost  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the 

fives  of  those  to  whom  the  secret  might  be  revealed; 

And  the  same  writer  records,  that  on  the  road  from 

St  Marguerite  to  the  Bastile,  M.  de  St.  Mars  was 

<»verheaiti  to  reply  to  a  question  from  the  unknown, 

idative  to  any  design  against  his  life,  "  Noi  Prince, 

Car  lifb  is  in  safetv ;  you^  must  only  allow  yourself  to 
conducted.**  various'  have  been  the  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  the  masked  prisoner :  the  Duke  de  Beau* 
.  rort,  the  Count  de  Vennandois,  a  foreign  minister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  have  in  turn  been  guessed ; 
bat  there  are  conflicting  dates  andefrcuoistances,  which 
prove  the  impossibility  of  either  being  the  person. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  i^,  that  he  was  the  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  whose  birth  was  concealed  by 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  j  but  himself  pre- 
served, in  case,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  avow  him. 

After  this  long  digression,  which  will,  we  hope,  be 
pardoned  on  account  of  the  interest  bf  the  subject, 
nothing  remains  to  be  added  relative  to  the  Bastile, 
except  its  destruction.    In  July  1769,  the  mob  of  Paris 
attacked  the  buUding,  which  held  out  for  a  few  hours 
only,  when  M.  de  Launay,  the  governor,  yielded  it 
up,  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  no  sup- 
plies, and  partly  by  the  recommendation  and  entreaty 
of  the  other  officers  :    his  own  impulse  was  to  defend 
it  to  the  last,  and  even  then  to  blow  up  the  building 
rather  than  permit  its  surrender.     He  was,  however, 
overruled,  and  the  populace  were  triumphant.    The 
use  they  made  of  their  victory  was  such  as  might  be 
anticipated.  The  governor  was  immediately  seized,  and 
as  he  was  carried  through  the  streets,  was  murdered, 
and  then  beheaded  :  the  major  and  the  aid  major  were 
Uled  in   the  streets,  as  was  the  lieutenant  of  the 
invalids  ;    another  lieutenant,  more  fortunate,  after 
receiving  four  wounds,  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  recovered.  In  the  defence  of  the  place,  one  soldier 
only  was  killed,  and  four  wounded  j    but  numbers 
were  wounded,  and  one  invalid  killed,  by  the  popu- 
lace, as  soon  as  they  gained  possession,  and  two  were 
banged  by  them  at  the  Gr^e.    Seven  prisoners  only 
were  found  in  it :  Tavernier,  (deranged)  j  Pujade,  La 
Roehe,  Caurege  le  Compte  de  Solages,  and  Bechade, 
(imprisoned  for  a  forgery  of  bills  of  exchange)  ;  and 
White^  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  committed  in 
17S4,  and  was  then  deranged.    These  men  were  car- 
ried about  Paris,  feasted  and  made  public  spectacles 
of.    Tavernier  and  White  were  afterwards  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Charenton;  and  the  others  we  believe 
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-esdiped.    The  mob,  of  their  own  impulse,  destroyed  BASTILE. 
the  governor's  house,  aud  most  of  the  adjacent  build-        "^ 
ittgs  J    but  the  mayor  and  committee  finally  decreed  4.         '  j 
that  the  wlM»le  edifice  should  be  demolished,  and  it        ^ 
vras  accordingly  levelled  with  the  ground.    Bouhm- 
villiers,  H'utoire  de  Vancien  Gmvemement,  ,tom.  iji.  j 
M^moites  du  Martchal  Due  de  Richlieu  :  The  History  ij 
the  Bastile,  Lond.  1790.  8vo. 

BASTON,  or  Bastion.  From  the  Fr.  hastir,  to 
build,  raise,  erect.    See  BastilbI 

Vpoa  the  thiid  day,  ibej  jotMd  and  CBOontitfed  in  battdiriBe, 
aad  practised  to  figld  with  Unot  vaaten  and  kutmus  yea,  aaA 
lauBced  one  at  aaoUier  darts  and  javdens,  rounded  at  the  point 
end  with  bals,  in  nianer  of  foileSi 

ffoaand.    UvkUf  fol.  624. 

Nova  Palina  a  late  fortress  of  the  Venetian,  is  htxilt  aecording 
to  the  exact  mles  of  the  most  modem  enginry,  being  of  a  round 
form,  with  nine  hatHons,  and  a  street  level  to  every  bastion. 

HvmtU.    LeittriJxL  book! 

More  dismal  than  the  lond  disploded  roar 

Of  brazen  eiq;inry,  that  ceaseless  storm 

Tbtbattion  of  a  weU-buHt  city,  deem'd 

Impregnable.     •  Philiyt.    Ciitfr,  book.  i. 

Tame  ikniska  ascend  the  breach  wiihont  a  wound. 
Or  cmp  the  teiffon,  now  a  fhiitfid  ground  i^ 
While  shepherds  sleep,  along  the  rampard  laid. 
Or  pipe  b^ieath  the  formidable  shade« 

Ticket,    On  ike  Prtapect  0/ Peace, 

'  Though  many  a  bastion  jut 

Forth  from  the  ramparts  elevated  mound. 
Vain  the  poor  providence  of  human  art. 
And*  mortal  strength  how  vain ! 

Smart.    On  the  Pomet  of  the  Shtfteme  Being, 

3%e  ftty  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at  the  aspect 
of  a  doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to  attack  a  bastion,  or  deli- 
berately noose  IiimBclf  up  in  his  garters. 

Ooldtmitk.    (Mien  of  the  World. 


BAT,  V. 
Bat,  n. 

BA'Tf-WP, 

Barton, 
Ba'tteb. 


Bat,  hatt.   A.S.  heatan,  to  beat,-  Fr. 
hdton.   That  "which  beats,  strikes,  hits, 
^batters.  Though  the  verb  is  not  cotn- 
mon  in  writing,  it  is  in  speech,  particu- 
larly among  cricketers — ^at  Westmin- 


ster, Eton,  and  "  All  England  :**  as,  he  bijits  well,  &c. 

So  Judas  oos  of  the  twelve  cam,  and  with  Mm  a  greet  cumpany 
with  swerdis  and  baiiis  sent  fto  the  prinds  of  4he  prestis  and  ftp 
the  eldre  men  of  the  puple.  WicUf.    Matthew,  chap.  zxvL  . 

This  was  clepvd  of  the  comon  people  the  parlyamfit  of  b^tee^: 
the  cause  was,  for  pioclamacyons  were  made*  y*  men  shulde  leoe 
theyr  swerdes  and  other  wepeyns  in  tlieyr  innys,  the  people  toke 
great  battea  and  stanyA  in  theyr  neckes,  and  ao  folowed  theyr 
lordes  and  maisters  vnto  the  parlyament 

Fahpus.    Ann.  1436.  jr.  6. 

The  giounde  was  white  ingrailed,  inboWed  and  batoned  with 
liclie  clothes  of  silkes  knitte,  and  fret  with  cuttes  and  bnndes  and 
aonderynewe  caster  Hstt.    King  Henry  nil. 

Here  were  we  first  ybatred  with  die  dartes 
Of  our  owne  feen  from  the  hye  temples  top. 

Surrey.    Atnmisi,  book  il* 

lutsoones  the  ape  himselle  gan  to  vpreare. 
And  on  hia  shoulders  high  his  bai  to  bcare. 
As  if  good  sennee  he  were  fit  to  doe. 

Spenser.    Mother  Hvbberd  TaUm 

And  I  remember  thekiaaiag  of  her  Uuitt,  and  the  comt  doga 
that  hei  pnettie  chopt  hands  had  milk'd. 

ShtJufeare,    As  You  Uke  tt^  161. 191. 

The  second  Aristolodda  or  Bfathwort  is  taken  to  be  the  male^ 
and  hath  a  root  as  thscke  as  agood  baaton  orstafl^,  growing  long- 
wise  to  (he  length  of  foure  fingers. 

Holland.    Plinie,  ii.  226. 
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BAT. 
BATAVIA. 


Skinner  says,  either  from  the  A.S. 

f  bat,  a  boat,  because  with  its  wings 
expanded  it  resembles  a  boat  im- 
pelled by  oars ;  or  the  Arab.  Baphiu, 

^the  Ar.   name  of   the  same   bird. 

fG.  Douglas  calls  it  bak;   and  Dr. 

the    modem    name  in  Scotland  is 


Deserip* 


Bat, 

BaT£YSD, 

Battish, 
Batfowlbr, 
Batfowling, 
Ba'tty. 

Jamieson  says, 
Backie  bird. 

What  the  eye  of  a  6a/  is  to  the  son,  the  same  is  all  human  under- 
standing to  God-wards.  Howell.    Letter  iL  book  it 

There  be  dioers  kinds  of  beasts,  as  namely  blacke  lyons  in  great 
abttndaace,  and  ^pes  also,  and  monkies,  and  batttt  as  bigge  as  onr 
douei.  Uahluyt,     Voy,  ^c.  Odoricus, 

Yet  conld  his  hai'ey*d  legions  eas'ly  see 
In  this  dark  chaos :  they  the  seed  of  night : 

But  these  not  so,  who  night  and  darkness  fl^e ; 
For  thej  the  sons  of  day,  and  joy  in  light 

P.  Fletcher.    PurpU  liland,  C.  12. 

Cov.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brane  mettj^l .  you  would  lift  the 
moone  out  of  her  spbeare,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  fiue  weekea 
without  changing. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat^fowling. 

ShnJUpeare.    Tempest,  fol.  7. 

And  from  each  other  looke  those  leade  them  thus, 
mi  ore  their  browes,  death-counterfeiting,  sleepe 
With  leaden  legs,  and  battie-wingt  doth  creepe. 

Jd.    Biidimmmer  Nighf*  Drtume,  fol.  156. 

And  all  on  bat-like  wings  (if  fame  be  true], 
From  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  flew. 

Pamell.     Oh  Queen  j^nne't  Peace* 

Twas  night  when  enfring  Erisichthon's  room. 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  thoughtless  of  his  doom^ 
'  She  dasp'd  his  Umbs,  by  impious  labour  tir'd. 
With  battith  wings,  but  her  whole  sdf  inspired. 

Femon.    Omd^s  MetatHorpAMe*,  book  Tiii* 

Far  diflf^nt  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  ling. 
But  nlent  bats  in  drowSy  clusters  cling. 

Goldsmith,    The  Deserted  VUtage. 

The  birds  of  passage  would  in  a  dark  night  immediately  make 
for  a  light-house,  and  destroy  themaelrea  by  flying  with  riolence 
against  it,  as  u  well  known  to  bat/nolers. 

Daines  JBarrington,    Essay  ir. 

Bat,  ^  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  genus  Vespertilio. 

BATAN,  a  village  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  division 
called  Diy4r  Modar,  and  the  district  of  Hharr&n; 
remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer Jdbir,  (Geber),  ibn  Moh^ammed^  ibn  J&bir  el 
Bat&ni,  commonly  called  Albategnius.  (Mer&sid  of 
Abdul  Mtimin,  ibn  Abdul  Hhakk.  {A  Geograph.  Diet, 
in  Arabic,  MSS.) 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  establishments 
in  the  East  Indies,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jacatra,  on  the  north  co^st  of  the  island  of  Java,  in 
lat.  6<>  12'N.  and  long.  107^  4'  E.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay,  well  sheltered  by  small  islands,  and  affording 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleets.  The  city  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  4200  feet  from  north  to 
souths  and  3000  feet  from  east  to  west.  It  is  well  for- 
tified, and  the  approaches,  both  by  sea  and  land^  are 
secured  by  strong  outworks,  judiciously  placed.  On 
the  Onrust,  particularly,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
^he  harbour,  there  is  a  fort  which  commands  that  pas- 

Sge,  an4  protects  the  extensive  dock-yards  e8tablished[ 
ere  for  the  convenience  of  the  Company*s  shipping^ 
The  citadel,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  regular 
fortress,  built  of'  coral  rock  :  it  contains  the  house  of 
the  governor-general  of  the  Indies^  and  the  principal 


servants  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  TheBATj) 
town,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  is  little  W 
deserving  of  the  lofty  commendations  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it ;  it  is  pretty  nearly  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  better  Dutch  towns,  with  streets  inter- 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles,  lined  with  rows  of 
trees  along  the  edges  of  a  canal.  The  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  great  church  alone  is  said  to  have  cost 
sf  60,000.  are  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  There 
are,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  five  Christian 
churches^  a  mosque  and  a  temple  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  idolaters :  the  stadt-house.  Bridewell,  infir- 
mary, orphan-house,  and  two  public  hospitals,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  island  of  Purmerend. 
.  In  1792,  the  city  is  said  to  have  contained  upwards  of  Popnl 
6000  houses  liable  to  be  rated ;  and  a  population  of 
1 15,960  souls,  of  whom  nearly  6000  were  free  citizens, 
22,000  Chinese,  and  17,000  slaves !  The  total  populatioa 
of  Batavia  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  is  estimated 
at  150,000  souls.  In  1811,  however,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  was  reduced  to  47,217-  It  is  probable 
that  these  two  enunaerations  did  not  refer  to  exactly 
the  same  district  5  the  one  might  perhaps  take  in  more 
of  the  environs  of  the  town  than  the  others  ;  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  so  great  a  difference  in  so 
abort  a  time  within  the  same  limits.  The  latter 
census,  as  being  the  most  modern  of  the  two,  also 
deserves  our  attention,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Eoropeans,  543 ;  Arahs,  318 ;  Javanese,  3331 ;  Bali-meo,  7720 ; 
Moluccans,  82 ;  native  Dutch,  1485 ;  Malays,  3155 ;  MacssMn, 
4115;  Sumbayans,  232;  Timonotes,  24;  Chinese,  11,854; 
Slares,  14,239. 

Besides  the  dock-yards  mentioned  above,  there  are  (km 
arsenals  and  magazines  well  stocked  with  military  "O'*' 
atores  and  ammunition.  As  Batavia  is  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  all  their  chief  officers,  civil  or  military,  are 
stationed  there.  The  administration  consists  of  a 
Council  formed  by  the  Governor-general,  who  is  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Director-general,  or  Governor  of  Java,  nine 
members  and  two  secretaries.  The  power  of  this 
body  is  absolute  ;  and  the  Governor-general  may,  oa 
his  own  responsibility,  adopt  any  measures  rejected 
by  the  others.  The  Police  and  criminal  mi^tracy  is 
under  a  Fiscal,  who  can  levy  fines  and  inflict  punish- 
ments at  his  discretion.  The  regulation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  navigation  are  under  the  Marine  Fiscal;  and 
and  a  Sh^li-bender,  or  Captain  of  the  port,  acts  as 
Consul-general  for  all  nations.  A  garrison  of  aboat 
5000  men  was  maintained  by  the  Dutch,  in  Bataria, 
before  it  was  captured  by  our  troops  in  1811.  The 
customs  and  duties  are  heavy  and  arbitrary;  and 
redress  for  impositions  is  obtained  witb  difficulty.  The 
forms  of  the  Dutch  law  are  also  peculiarly  tedious, 
and  therefore  very  disadvantageous  to  strangers  who 
cannot  continue  long  in  the  country. 

The  principal  articles  carried  to  Batavia  are  cloths,  ^^ 
drugs,  and  opium^  from  Bengal;  camphor,  benzoin, 
birds-nests,  {furundo  esculenta)  ;  coa-lin,  and  ivory, 
from  Sumatra;  garden-seeds,  butter,  Madeira  and 
Constantia  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  por- 
celain, tea,  silks,  nankeens,  alum,  borax,  sulphur, 
cinnabar,  mother  of  pearl,  paper,  sweetmeats,  and 
tobacco,  from  China ;  copper,  sword-blades,  camphor, 
soy,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  and  silks,  from  Japan. 
The  exports  from  Batavia  are  pepper,  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  and  arrack;  sancht,  (burnt  wine,)  a  kind  of 
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lVIA.  Chinese  arrack.  To  China,  besides  these  articles, 
■  ^*  they  send  birds-nests,  (of  the  edible  swallow,)  hiclUi 
do  mar,  (sea  slug,  or  holotlmriaj  i  cotton,  spices, 
tin,  rattans,  sapan-wood,  sago,  and  wax.  To  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  piece-goods,  opium,  and  a  few 
European  articles. '  To  the  other  Dutch  settlements, 
rice.  Bullion  was  the  principal  article  imported  from 
Europe  before  the  French  revolution  :  the  remaining 
arlicles  were  European  manufactures  for  the  use  of 
the  Company's  servants  stationed  in  the  different 
factories.  . 
te.  This  city  is  proverbially  unhealthy ;  particularly  the 

left  wing  of  the  fort,  where  the  mortality  in  the  garri- 
son is  almost  beyond  calculation.  This  extraordinary 
want  of  salubrity  evidently  arises  from  two  causes  j 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  town,  and  its  injudicious 
embellishments.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
flat,  and  filled  with  rice-grounds,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  often  laid  under  water ;  the  streets  have  each 
Its  canal  and  row  of  evergreens,  which  at  once  occa* 
aion  pestiferous  exhalations,  and  prevent  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  One  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  left  of 
the  fort,  is  an  impracticable  morass,  and  the  vapours 
continually  rising  from  it  cannot  fail,  in  a  tropical  cli- 
zoate,  to  produce  intermittents  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. The  thermometer  at  Batavia  is  seldom  above 
90°,  and  usually  as  low  as  84®  :  it  is  not  excess  of 
heat,  therefore,  that  makes  it  so  unhealthy ;  but  the 
mortality  is  such,  that  one-fifth  of  the  European 
inhabitants  are  annually  cut  off. 
^*  Much,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

East  and  West  Indies,  is  owing  to  the  intemperate 
luxury  in  which  many  of  the  European  inhabitants 
indulge.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  all  the  tropi- 
cal productions  abundant  to.  excess;  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate  enervates  the  mind  as  well  as  the  bodyj 
so  that  facility  in  pampering  the  appetites  combines 
with  an  increased,  disposition  to  indulge  them,  and 
betrays  many  into  excesses  to  which  they,  were  stran- 
gers in  Europe.  The  state  of  morals  and  general 
tone  of  society  are  such,  as  render  this  far  from  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence..  The  debauched  habits, of 
the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  natives,  with  whom  the 
Europeans  cannot  avoid  all  intercourse,  have  also  a 
bad  effect  upon  -the  lower  orders ;  and  the  known 
unhealthiness  of  the  place  makes  it  difficult  to  find  men 
of  respectable  character  .and  talents  who  will  accept 
of  appointments  here ;  so  that  even  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  are  not  always  such  as  wish 
to  correct  these  defects.  The  multitude  of  domestic 
slaves,  moreover,  is ,  a  continual  source  of  mis- 
chief, and  constantly  gives  nourishment  to  the  worst 
passions  and  habits.  Most  of  the  women  are  natives 
of  the  country;  a  degenerate,  debased  race,  lost 
in  indolence  and  sensuality  :  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  scarcely  forming  any 
part  of  what  may  be  called  rational  society.  The 
men  have  usually  the  faults  of  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  without  many  of  their  commendable  quali- 
ties. There  are  of  course  occasional  exceptions  to  this 
general  character  ;  and  such  writers  as  Rumphius  Van 
Kheede,  and  the  members  of  the  Bata\ian  Literary 
Society,  have  left  honourable  testimonies  of  their 
ability  and  learning.  The  slaves,  who,  as  appears 
firom  the  statement  above,  are  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  principally  imported  from  Celebes 
and  the  Eastern  islands.  Their  condition  is  said  to  be 
vol*.  XVIII, 


wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  and  ,the  punishments  BATAVIA. 
inflicted  by  the  Dutch,  on  such  as  have  entered  into  ^ 
conspiracies  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  are 
so  exquisitely  cruel,  as  to  exceed  belief,  if  they  had 
not  been  coolly  detailed  by  the  very  persons  who 
devised  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  leam^ 
that  while  these  merciless  punishments  have  not 
secured  the  Dutch  from  perpetual  insurrections,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  English  at  Bencoolen  has  scarcely 
ever  been  disturbed  under  a  system  of  the  most  oppo- 
site leniency.  The  Chinese,  who,  after  the  slaves,  are  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  indefatigably 
industrious,  but  excessively  artful  and  dishonest. 
*'  The  Dutch,"  they  say,  "  have  only  one  eye,  but  the 
Chinese  have  two."  Almost  all  lihe  mechanic  trades  are 
carried  on  by  them ;  and  the  more  wealthy  among  them 
are  merchants,  some  of  whom  farm  the  customs  and 
taxes  from  the  Duteh  government.  They  inhabit  a  sepa- 
rate town,  or  campong,  close  to  the  city  ;  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  business,  bustle,  and  confusion :  for  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  shabby,  and  crowded  to  excess  with 
men  and  pigs,  of  which  the  Chinese  keep  some  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Malays,  who  are  Mohammedans, 
have  a  very  bad  character ;  but  they  have  been  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Dutch,  whose  narrow,  tyrannical  policy 
has  alienated  the  affections  of  most  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants. The  Amboynese  are  bold  and  turbulent,  and 
are  generally  employed  as  builders,  a  trade  in  which 
they  excel :  bamboos  and  split  canes  are  the  materials 
with  which  they  work.  The  other  inhabitants  arc  either 
travelling  merchants,  or  seafaring  men,  not  perma- 
nently resident  in  Batavia. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  History. 
Dutch  contracted  with  the  king  of  Jacatra,  a  petty 
Javanese  prince,  for  the  produce  of  his  terlitories ;  and, 
suspecting  him  of  unfair  dealings,  they  soon  afterwards 
built  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  overawe 
him.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  natives,  sent  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Dutch,  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  Jacatra 
in  1618.  The  Dutch  commander  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  viceroy  of  Bantam,  who  immediately  dis- 
possessed the  ally  of  the  English,  and  drove  him  to  a 
remote  comer  of  the  island.  Peace  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded;  and  the  English  abandoned  their 
factory  at  Jacatra.  But  the  Bantamcse  proved  worse 
foes  than  the  English.  The  Dutch  commander  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Bantam,  and  detained  there  ti^ 
Commodore  Koen  returned,  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, in  1619,  and  compelled  the  king  to  release  his 
prisoners.  Koen  immediately  afterwards  laid  the 
foundations  of  Batavia  ;  and  so  prompt  and  successful 
were  his  countrymen,  that  it  soon  became  the  power- 
ful and  flourishing  metropolis  of  their  East  Indian  posr 
sessions.  In  1629,  it  was  invested  by  an  army  of 
300,000  Javanese,  who  were  compelled  to  retire,  after 
a  siege  of  several  months,  by  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  garrison.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
viceroy  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Java :  the 
Dutch  did  not  fail  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  their 
own  advantage  *,  and  at  length  contrived  to  get  these 
sovereigns  completely  into  their  power,  under  colour 
of  assisting  them.  Their  avarice  and  injustice,  however, 
made  the  natives  very  anxious  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  their  thraldom.  In  17^2,  a  most  alarming 
and  general  conspiracy  was  discovered,  only  just  ia 
time  to  prevent  its  execution  3  and  in  1740,  not  twenty 
2  T 
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BATAVU.  years  afterwards^  IS^OOO  Cluoesd  were  massacred  in 
BAm  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  order  of  the  governor,  on  the  plea  of  a 
J  conspiracy,  as  extensive  and  atrocions  as  the  pre- 
"  ceding.  The  history  of  this  dreadful  massacre  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
erael  and  perfidious  acts  which  thn>w  so  deep  a  shade 
ever  the  history  of  the  Dutch  establishments  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  This^  however,  is  their  last 
act  of  a  very  disgraceful  character }  and  the  return  of 
the  local  authorities  to  the  old  and  arbitrary  system, 
(which  had  been  abandoned,  with  the  happiest  results, 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,)  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
habit  and  prejudice,  than  to  any  premeditated  design 
of  cruelty,  or  to  any  preference  for  oppressive  mea- 
sures. (Hamilton's  EaH  Rtdia  Gazetteer;  Staunton's 
Embassy  to  Qtina,  i. ;  Stavorinus's  Voyages,  i.  and  iii. ; 
Voyages  de  Graaf,  p.  214.) 

BATAVORUM  INSULA,  in  ancient  Geography,  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  forming  a  part  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  bounded  by  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine  on  the  north,  and  the  Vahalis,  or  Waal 
on  the  south.  According  to  the  description  given  by 
Tacitus,  the  Rhine  divided  into  two  branches  on  its  en- 
trance into  Batavia.  The  one  retained  its  name,and  passed 
through  Germany  till  it  reached  the  ocean  *,  the  other, 
which  from  flowing  through  a  more  level  country, 
spread  into  a  broader  and  more  gentle  stream,  washed 
the  borders  of  Gaul,  and  was  called  the  Vahalis  till  it 
joined  the  Mosa  or  Mense^  when  it  took  the  latter 
same.  From  this  representation,  it  must  be  under- 
stood .that  the  ancient  Insula  Baiavorum  was  encom- 
passed by  the  Rhine,  the  Vahalis,  and  the  Ocean. 
Pliny  also  gives  a  similar  account  ^  but  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive,  as 
a  part  was  subsequently  added  by  a  canal  which  was 
cut  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ocean,  considerably  nortli 
of  its  former  bed.  The  whole  inclosed  space  was  flat^ 
nnd  liable  to  constant  inundations  from  die  waters  by 
"which  it  was  surrounded.  Historians  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  insular  tract. 
Some  have'  supposed  that  the  aborigines  were  driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Cimbri  and  the  Tentones^ 
when  they  invaded  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
Batavi,  however,  afterwards  took  possession  of  it,  and 
by  that  persevering  industry  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  ultimately  became  a  powerful  people  | 
Ibr  the  account  of  whose  progress  we  must  refer  to 
the  historical  part  of  our  v^ork. 

BATCH,  the  past  part,  of  bakan,  to  bake.   A  batch  of 
liread  is  the/brcMl  baked  at  the  same  time.  Tooke  ii.  181. 
Any  entire  quantity. 

Te  aee  a  lytle  leauen  sowret^  tbe  whole  batcAe,  wherwith  it  is 
BBTDgled,  catttyng  by  lytle  the  soxinies  of  itself,  Ihroughoot  the 
vpsoie  dowe,  whtche  before  was  awete. 

Vdml.    Gal,  cap.  v. 

Fat.      Heere  comes  Thenites. 
AcBiL.  How  now,  tbou  core  of  enuy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

SKaUptare.     Troylua  and  CreMidm,  fol.  100. 

LuKC.  What  are  they  ? 
Hold.  A  whole  batch,  sir. 

Almost  of  the  same  leaven  :  yofur  needy  debtors, 

Pemiy,  fortone. 

Maumgtr,    The  CUy  Madmm,  act  ir.  sc.  i. 

BATE,       "I      Bate  as  in  dt-bate.  Skinner  thinks 
Ba'tablb,    Vis  from  theA.S.  beatan ;  to  i>oat,  to 
Ba^TEFUL.  J  strike.  More  generally  to  fight,  strive^ 
atmggle^  contend. 


Batdble  ground,    terra  ffUgnabUis,  firom  the  Fr*    ?A1 
baiire,  jmgnare.    Skinner. 


-Thepowere 


Of  them  that  bene  the  worldes  gnideit 
With  good  oonoseU  on  all  sides, 
Ben  kc|it  vpright  in  soche  a  wise. 
That  baie  breke  nought  thassise 
Of  lone,  which  is  all  the  chiefe 
Tb  kepe  a  reigne  out  of  mischtefe. 

Oswer.    Con/,  Am,  ^ral,  firf.  2. 

Among  which  fboles  (mark  Baldwine)  I  am  one, 
.Hat  would  not  stay  myselfe  in  mine  estate  : 

I  thongM  to  nile  but  to  obay  to  none. 
And  therefofe  fell  I  with  my  king  st  bate, 

Mir.  for  liag.  p.  347. 

Hem  it  is  agreed  sad  apoynted  Ihatno  person  of  England  or 
Scofland  shal  duryng  the  said  trace,  build,  eare,  or  sowe  anj 
laodes  or  grolld  IxTuge  within  the  boundes  of  the  batabie  ground^ 
but  to  suffre  Ae  same  to  continewe  in  the  same  condidon  that  H 
none  remayneth.  HalL    King- Richard  III,  M.  55. 

These  appear  unto  ns  like  unto  the  baiable  ground  lying  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland,  (whilest  as  yet  two  distinct  kingdovies)  ia 
BO  dabiooB  a  posture  it  is  hard  to  say  to  wfakh  side  they  do  beioogw 
F^Ukr,    Gtnerai  WorthUot  c  ziL 

He  wesres  his  hoot  very  smooth,  like  vnto  the  eigne  of  Aa 
lesge;  and breedes no  fa/r  widi ttlKog of  disereete stories. 

Shahtpeart.    Henry  IV.  S.  P.  fo\,  M. 

ney,  doynge  aeooidyog  to  his  exhorlstjoa,  lefU  betwene  hothe 
oompaniea  a  gceit  quantite  of  gronade,  wbiche  at  this  daye  we 
cril  baiable,  Syr  That,  Elyoi,     Gouemonr,  169. 

The  iettSle  land  of  batefitll  Brytamde' 
Bringeth  forth  Alban  a  martyr  right  worthy. 

Siowe,    Ann.  301.  The  Romans. 

Thb  sour  informer,  tius  bate-breedings  spy. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  lore's  tender  springj 
This  csrry-tsle,  dissensions  jealousy,  ,  , 

Hist  BomelameB  true  news,  sometimes  faba  doth  beings* 
ShtthMpeofe,    remu  and  Adonis. 

Fletyng  the  Hrwe, 
Vot  envy  sQrswe, 

Shali  prose  a  Ihrifiy  maii«. 
With  bate  and  strife. 
But  by  my  life 

I  cannot  tell  yon  whan. 

Sir  Thomms  Men,  lot.  U 

Nsked,  as  from  tbe  wombe  we  came,  if  we  depart, 
What  toyle  to  seeke  that  we  must  leue  ?  what  bote  to  ves  the  hut  ^ 

What  lyef  leade  tesley  men,  they  that  consone  their  dayes 
fnimrarde  freelB,  imtemper'd  bateo^  at  stryef  with  sum  alwaics. 

Sarrcy.    Ecclet.  chi^.  iv. 

^  Bats,  -v      See  Abatb.    A.S.  beatan,  to  beat ; 

]U^TEi.K86,  I  to  beat  down.  Skinner.  To  6ea<  or  press 
Ba'tsment^  rdown  ;  to  lower,  to  depreas,  to  leaaen, 
Bathvo.      J  todiminisb;  to  sink  or  cause  to  aink  , 

to  deduct  from,  to  shorten,  by  beating  dr  pressing  into  a 

smaller  space  or  compass. 

J  am  Thomas  jour  hope,  to  whom  w  crie  &  grete* 
Martir  of  Canterbire,  jour  bale  sallc  I  bete, 

IL  Brmme,  p.  143. 

And  as  the  hooded  hauke,  which  heares  the  partrick  spring. 
Who  though  she  feele  hir  self  fitft  tied,  yet  beats  hir  baHng  wing. 
Gaseeigne.  An  aheemi  Dame^  Sfc 

rde  rather  then  the  worth  of  thrioelfae  summe. 

Had  sent  to  me  first,  hot  for  my  mindes  sake  : 

rde  such  a  courage  to  do  hipi  good.    But  now  retume^ 

And  with  their  faint  reply,  this  answer  io3rne ; 

Who  batci  mine  honor,  shall  not  know  niy  ooyne. 

Shahtpeare.    Timon  t/AShens,  fol.  86. 


Yet  I  argue  not 


Against  heaven's  hand  or  wOl,  nor  bate  a  jot. 
Of  heart  or  hope}  hut  stiU  bear  lip  »nd  steer 
Right  onward.  Milton.    Sonnet  22^ 
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BAT 

Hftply  diAt  name  of  'diaste  unhApp'lj  Mt 
This  dmteias  edge  oo  hit  keen  appetite; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  an^  white 
Which  triomphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Skmkapemrt*    The  Mtqte  of  Lmereee^  duqp.  >• 

He'  made  ao  more  adoe  hot  Caused  the  mony  to  be  paid  pre* 
MDily :  bat  the  merchant  being  a  man  of  some  oeascienoe,  and 
lUiiiLiflg  indeed  the  prioe  too  high,  gave  two  of  them  hack.againe 
OBlo  lamemaa;  whiereat  beingill^pud,  Ibeshrew  you,  (qd.  he)  for 
this  hating'  of  the  mony  hath  much  empared  the  worth  of  the 
itooe.  ffoilantTt  PUnie^  iL  601. 

Ahy  lest  some  thom  should  pierce  thy  tender  foot. 
Or  thou  ahould'st  fall  in  fljdog  mj  pursuit ! 
To  sharp  uneren  ways  thy  steps  decline  ; 
Jihmte  thy  speed,  and  I  wiQ  bate  of  mine. 

Vrydem.    09i£t  Metam.  book  I. 

The  kinge  pc.  of  France]  took  idl  occasions  to  mortify  bSm, 
(prince  of  Conde)  which  the  ministers  knew  well,  and  seconded 
Ua  in  it,  ao  that  baUmg  the  outward  respect  dee  to  hii  fairth« 
tk^tRated  him  very  hardly  in  all  his  pretensions. 

Bishop  Burnett*  Own  Timet,  iL  5. 

To  ele«r,  is  Ip  waste  e  piece  of  stuff;  instead  of  asking  how 
nndi  «M  cut  off,  caipenters  ask  what  baiement  that  piece  of  stuff 
Ittd.  ,    AfoxmCa  Mechanical  Exerdtet, 

But  I  hate  dispntse  end  (therefore  baiing  religious  points  on 
SBch  as  touch  society)  I  would  also  subscribe  to  any  thing  which 
does  not  choak  me  in  the  first  passage,  rather  than  be  drawn  into 
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BATHE,     ^      A.S.  baibUm ;  Dutck  and  Ger.  badens 
Bath,  >Swe.  bada.  To  whet,  to  wash,  to  soke 

Ba'thino.  J  in  water  or  other  liquid,  to  coTeTji 
steep,  immerse  or  overwhelm  as  in  a  bath^ 

Ba^tdf  hie  eone  aCtur  bym  kyng  was  twenli  jer. 
He  bigen  ^  toun  of  Ba^e,  and  ]k>  bote  ia)>e»  ^er 
hi  yt  reynes  of  >e  water,  as  y*  do^  Tp  wslle. 

B.  Ghueeitef,  p.  28* 

The  deer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  herte*blood  hath  bathed  all  bis  here. 

Chaucer.    I%e  Knigktes  TaU,  T.  2009. 

His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 

A  thousand  time  e-row  he  gan  hirs  kisse. 

Id.    2Yiefr^mfBatheir0k,Y4S%S^ 

Faare  in  the  sond,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  susters  by, 
Agein  the  sonne  and  Cbaunteclere  so  free 
Sang  merier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  see. 

Id.    The  Nonmet  Preettet  Tate,  T.  15279. 

The  bathee  weren  than  araied 

With  berbes  tempred  and  assaied. 

And  lason  was  Tnnrmed  aoone» 

And  did,  as  it  befelle  to  doone. 

Into  liis  bathe  he  went  anone. 

And  wisshe  hym  deane  as  any  bone. 

Oower.    Conf.  Am.  book  ▼.  foL  104. 

Ob  Frrday  at  diner  serued  the  kyng  all  suche  as  were  appointed 
bj  his  bghnes  to  be  knightes  of  y«  bath,  whiche  after  dyner  were 
brooght  to  their  chambers,  and  that  night  were  MAeifandshreuen 
tBcotdif^  to  the  old  vsage  of  England. 

HaU.    King  Henry  Vin.  foL  213. 

-^-^— — — TIs  but  the  lees 

And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood  : 

But  this  wiu  cure  all  strugfat ;  one  np  of  this 

Win  tefAe  the  drooping  spirito  in  ddight, 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton.    Comu$. 


God  oommnmidBd  snndrie  batkingea,  and  washinges :  yet  TUto 
them,  tiMt  most  precisely  Tsed  the  same,  Christe  saide :  yroe 
W  onto  you  ye  scribes  and  Phariseis. 

Jewet*  Defence  of  the  JpottUt,  foL  66. 

And  tfierafore  Tirgins,  giue  the  atranger  food. 
And  wine ;  and  see  ye  bath  him  in  the  flood , 
Keare  to  some  shore,  to  shelter  most  enclin'd ; 
To  odd  bath-bathert,  hurtfuil  is  the  wind. 

Chapman.    Homer'eOdyMteeffoiLBZ. 


She  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre  stmck 
The  yawning  cliff :  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gashing  torrent  ran, 
And  clieer*d  the  Talliea ;  there  the  bearenly  mother 
Bath'd,  mighty  king,  thy  tender  limbs. 

Prior.    Firat  hpmtk  of  CalUmachms. 

He  rking  James  IT.]  went  and  Tisited  the  queen  at  the  both, 
where  he  staid  only  n  few  days,  two  or  three  at  most :  and  she 
eontinued  on  in  her  course  of  bathing. 

Burnet.    £fu  Omw  TVmar,  ii.  40i. 

Each  lip  a  raby,  parting,  shows 
The  precious  pearl  in  eren  rows. 
And  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  sleek 
Bathe  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheek. 

Lhyd.    A  Familiar  Letter  of  tU^mee. 


BATHB. 


.  Adjoining,  are  two  other  little  bathing-roomt  fitted  up  in  an  de« 
gant  rather  than  costly  manner :  annexed  to  this,  is  a  warm  bath  of 
extraordinary  workmanship,  wherein  one  may  swim,  and  hare  a 
prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sea. 

Mehnoth.    PUngf, Letter xvilhonkH 

Bata^  a  Bishop's  see,  and  Borough  town,  situated 
on  the  river  Avon,  in  a  valley  in  the  north  eastern  part 
of  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  bounded  on  the  NW.  and 
S.  by  elevated  hiUs,  in  lat.  N.  51**  2^  30''  and  W.  Ion, 
2®  21^30^}   107  miles  W.  of  London,  and  12  E.  of 
BristoL    It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any. degree  of 
accuracy,  the  exact  period  when  the  hot  springs,  to 
which  ibia  city  principally  owes  her  celebrity,  were 
discovered,   or  to  assign  the  name  of  its  original 
founder  :  the  legend  which  gave  to  the  British  King 
Bladud,  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  virtues  of  these 
waters,  is  now  wholly  discredited  ;  and,  although  the 
place  might  be  known  for  its  warm  springs  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  yet  no  traces  of  buildings 
remain  of  an  earlier  date,  than  after  the  conquest  of  the 
western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  island  by  Fla« 
vius  Vespasian.  Bath  has  at  different  times  been  known 
by  a  variety  of  names,  most  of  them  have  a  rieference  to 
its  situation,  rxv^  medicinal  waters.  The  Britons  called 
it  Caer  Baddon ;  the  Romans  knew  it  as  Aqua  SoUs^ 
Pontes  Calidi,     Themue  Achamannum,    and    Badinias 
and  the    Saxons    as  ^cemannes-ceajtite,   ^cemarmeS" 
bejd,   and  Lecb^un.     It  very  early  b^»me  a  prin* 
cip^  and  favourite  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  western 
provinces,  who  were  probably  attracted  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  properties  of  the  waters.  The  l^ons  could 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  and  they  erected  build- 
ings for  the  security  of  the  springs,  the  remains  of 
which  were  discovered  a  few  years  since,  and  are 
considered  to    be   fine   specimens    of   architecture. 
Like   other  Roman    colonies,    Bath   possessed  the 
privilege  of  a  mint,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  a/a6rica  or  college  of  armourers  was  founded 
here,  and  became  the  chief  i^ace  in  the  west  for  the 
manufiicture  of  the  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  sol- 
diery.   The  city  was  laid  out  according  to  the  form 
usually  adopted  by  the  Romans,  approaching  to  a 
parallelogram,  extending  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form  an 
outline  somewhat  pentagonal  j  and  stretching  in  length 
from  east  to  west  about  400  yards,  and  in  the  broadest 
parts  from  north  to  south  380  yards.    Recent  disco- 
veries lead    to  a  conjecture,    that  the  wall  which 
enclosed  this  space  was  twenty  feet  in  height  above 
the  gpround,  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  eight 
at  the  summit.  It  was  fortified  with  five  towers  rising 
from  the  angles,  and  having  four  gates  facing  the  car- 
dinal points  ',  the  entrances  were  connected  together  by 
two  grand  streets,  dividing  the  city  into  four  parts^ 
2t2 
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BATH. 


BATH,  and  intersecting  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  foun- 
^-•V"-^  dations  of  the  ntagnificent  Roman  baths  were  discovered 
in  1755j  over  the  springs  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  eflifices  appear  to  have  extended  240  feet 
ftom  east  to  west,  and  120  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  the  description  given  of  one  of  them  by  the 
late  Mr.Wood,  an  architect,  whose  taste  and  ability  have 
been  displayed  in  adorning  the  modern  city  with  some 
of  its  finest  buildings  and  streets  ;  the  form  of  one  of 
them  was  semicircular,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  paved 
with  smooth  flag  stones.  Seven  steps  led  down  into  it. 
Near  this  was  an  oblong  bath,  with  two  sudatories  ad- 
joining, which  together  formed  a  vault  for  retaining  the 
beat  necessary  for  the  rooms  above.  The  floors  were  com- 
posed of  bricks  covered  by  terras,  supported  by  pillars 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  walls  within  the  apart- 
ments were  set  round  with  tubulated  bricks,  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a  small  orifice  opening  inwards, 
by  which  the  stream  of  heat  was  conducted)  near  these 
rooms  were  two  circular  sudatories  and  many  other 
apartments  used  by  the  Romans  previous  to  entering 
hot  baths  :  such  as  the/ri^ufarmm,  in  which  the  bathers 
undressed;  the  tepidanum,  which  was  moderately 
heated;  and  the  eleiothesion,  a  small  room  for  per«* 
fumes  and  oils.  Some  of  the  apartments  were  beau- 
tifully tesselated,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  eight  feet  high,  of  wrought  stones  and  terras. 
The  various  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  which  have 
been  found  at  different  times,  are  collected  by  order 
of  the  Corporation,  and  are  deposited  in  a  building 
purposely  erected  to  preserve  them,  in  Bath-street. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  altars  with  inscriptions  of  Dea 
Solina  Minerva ;  an  imperfect  basso  relievo  of  Geta  on 
horseback ;  and  the  pediment,  friezes,  cornices,  fluted 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  a  grand  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  great 
foss  wsiy  running  through  the  city  from  north  to  south, 
now  the  site  of  the  abbey  church  and  Pump  room. 
The  coins  which  have  been  found,  are  chiefly  those 
of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Severus,  Maximian,  Carausius  and  Constantine.  And 
near  the  burial  places  of  the  Roman  soldiery  under 
Lansdown,  quantities  of  urns,  JibulcE,  armilUt,  and 
chains,  have  been  dug  up.  Called  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  distant  provinces  by  the  decay  of  power 
in  the  seat  of  their  mighty  empire,  and  the  inroad  of  the 
barbarians  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  the  Romans  evacuated  Britain  in  426.  Bath, 
with  many  other  places  in  the  we6t,  remained  in  tran- 
quillity after  their  departure,  until  about  493  -,  when  an 
army  of  Saxons  imder  the  command  of  iELlla  and  his 
three  sons,  encamped  on  Lansdown,  and  laid  siege  to 
this  favourite  seat  of  their  predecessors.  Monkish 
chronicles  relate,  that  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  by  the  heroic  Arthur,  who,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  again  rescued  Jqua  SolU  from  the  attacks 
of  the  invaders ;  but  in  577*  Caulin  and  Cuthvnn,  (the 
former.  King  of  Wessex,)  with  their  forces,  marched 
towards  the  north-east  part  of  Somersetshire,  and 
advanced  to  Dyrham,  within  eight  miles  of  the  city  ; 
here  they  defeated  the  three  British  kings,  Commail, 
Candidan  and  Farinmail,  who  vainly  attempted  to 
defend  the  hitherto  uncoAquered  kingdoms  of  the  island 
from  the  arms  of  the  Saxons.  Bath  was  then  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  burgh.  The  efficacy  of  the  hot  springs  being  now 


generally  known,  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  Ake-    batW 
manceaster,  the  city  of  sick  men.    Before  its  conquest ; 
the  Cbristia|i  religion  had  been  partially  introduced : 
now  it  was  openly  professed,  and  through  the  power 
of  Osric,  Saxon  King  of  the  Huicii,  a  monastery  was 
established  here  in  676, 

Nimaerous  were  the  devastations  committed  on  the 
Roman  edifices,  during  the  time  it  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  Wessex  j  but  in  775  it  was 
seized  by  OflFa,  King  of  Mercia,  who  established  acoUege 
of  secular  canons,  and  in  some  measure  restored  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  city.  During  the  havoc  caused  by 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  century, 
Bath  became  convulsed  by  contests,  and  was  almost 
destroyed;  but  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  it  once  more 
recovered  from  its  decay.     He  granted  permission  for 
coins  to  be  struck,  and  augmented  the  grants  to  the 
monastery  of  Ofia.     King  Edgar  was  inaugurated 
here  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  gave  many  privileges 
to  the  town,  of  which  Leland  says,  the  inhabitants 
retained  the   recollection,  by  the  joyful  ceremonies 
observed  for  years  at  Whitsuntide,  the  festival  of  the 
King's  coronation.    Many  of  the  Danish  monarchs 
resided  here ;  and  several  of  the  coins  struck  at  Bath 
in  the  reign  of  Canute  are  preserved.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  Confessor  s  reign,  it  was  held  by  his  unfortunate 
consort  Editha ;  but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  after  her 
father's  death.    It  was  attached  to  the  royal  demesnes 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  j  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Riifiis,  it  was  again  exposed  to  ravage 
and  destruction.  During  the  insurrection  of  Odo,  Kshop 
of  Bayeux,  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  Robert  de 
Mowbray,  and  the  Norman  lords  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the   unfortunate  Robert,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt.     The   city  owes   its   restoration  to  the 
spirited  liberality  of  a  native  of  Tours,  John  de  Villula, 
who  purchased  it  of  Rufus  for  500  marks,  in  1090, 
and  obtained  leave  to  remove  the  Bishop's  seat  from 
Wells  hither,  uniting  it  to  the  monastery  and  church 
which  he  rebuilt.     In  some  degree  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  its  second  founder,  as  the  public  edifices  were 
rebuilt  by  him  ^  and  when  he  became  Bishop,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  he  bestowed  large  endowments  on  the  mo- 
nastery, the  possessions   of  which  were   afterwards 
much  increased  by  the  grants  of  the  English  monarchs 
and  private  individuals.    The  monks  are  said  to  have 
applied  their  wealth  to  useful  purposes,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  for  woollen  cloth,  for  which  branch  of 
trade   the  city  was    long  distinguished.      In  time, 
however,  abuses .  crept  into  the  holy  order ;    and  in 
the  reign  of  H^nry  VII.  Olive  King  succeeding  to 
the  Bishopric,  introduced  strict  reg^ilations  to  correct 
their  misconduct.    To  his  spirited  piety  and  munifi- 
cence, Bath  is  indebted  for  the  abbey  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  considered  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture,  begun  by  him  in  1495,  and  finished  in 
1532.  During  a  midnight  meditation,  the  legend  states 
the  Bishop  to  have  seen,  in  a  vision,  the  Holy  Triniiy> 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending  by  a  ladder, 
near  which  was  a  fair  olive-tree,  supporting  a  crown  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Let  an  Olive 
establish  the  Crown,  and  let  a  King  restore  the  Church.** 
This  subject  was  carved  by  his  orders  in  rich  workman- 
ship to  adorn  the  western  front.  The  dimensions  of  the 
windows  are   nearly  uniform  j    they   are  large   and 
beautifully  formed :  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  rises  a 
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ril.  toiVer  16«  feet  high,  cr6wned  with  light  open  battie- 
^  — ^  inents.  The  body  of  the  abbey  is  210  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  126  from  north  to  south  -,  iemd  the 
breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles  is  72  feet.  The  priu- 
cipai  entrance  at  the  west  is  through  a  fine  arched 
doorway,  and  the  attention  of  visitors  is  forcibly  ar^ 
rented  by  the  excellent  proportion  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  this  noble  pile.  In  the  interior  are  numerous 
marble  monuments,  which  do  not  produce  a  good 
effect,  from  being  too  much  crowded ;  but  an  altar-? 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Montague,  is  a  conspi- 
cuous ornament' to  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  vestry, 
containing  a  small  library  founded  by  Bishop  Lake, 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  Bath  contains  four 
Parishes,  each  of  which  has  its  church.  The  abbey 
church  is  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the 
names  of  the  three  others  are  St.  James's,  a  freestone 
building  erected  in  1768,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
rises  a  square  tower  coutaining  eight  bells  :  St.  Mi- 
chael's, which  was  begun  in  1734,  has  a  fine,  dome,  and 
is  of  the  Doric  order :  Walcot  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Swithin,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1780  -,  this  Parish  has  a 
church  entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  it  also  contains  four  chapels  of  ease. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  several  Parishes  of  Bath 
ivere  consolidated  into  one  Rectory  5  and  the  civil 
government  of  the  city  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty  common 
councilmen,  by  a  charter  which  constituted  it  a  sole 
city  of  itself ;  in  1794  the  citizens  obtained  new  fran- 
chises^ and  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  Corporation 
were  much  increased  thereby.  The  election  of  two 
members  for  the  House  of  Commons,  is  vested  in  thid 
body  corporate  of  thirty-one  persons. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  wars,  Bath  was  a 
garrison  for  the  King,  who  increased  the  fortifications 
considerably;  but  it  speedily  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
and  became  a  post  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
battle  of  Lansdown,  in  which  many  of  the  royalists 
were  slain,  was  fought  in  1643.  In  this  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  General  of  the  Parliament,  was  driven 
from  his  post,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  Bathi 

The  picturesque  situation  of  Bath  is  well  calculated 
to  dispUty  the  fine  freestone  buildings,  which  rise  in 
r^ular  elevation  to  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
hills  J  and  the  city  received  much  of  its  architectural 
embellishments  from  Mr.  Wood,  who  designed  Queen- 
square,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  built  with  houses 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Circus  is  of  highly  orna-^ 
mented  fronts  of  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  ; 
this,  together  with  the  north  and  south  Parades,  and 
several  streets  in  the  northern  part  of  the  old  city, 
prove  the  taste  and  execution  of  their  designer.  The 
New  Assembly  rooms,  built  in  1771,  were  generally 
admired  for  their  elegance.  The  Old  or  Lower  rooms 
near  the  north  parade  were  well  laid  out  3  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1820.  Sydney  gardens  are  on  the 
TFCstem  side  of  the  Avon,  and  terminate  the  perspec- 
tive view  from  Lraura-place  and  Pulteney-street  -/  the 
houses  of  which  are  considered  as  some  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city.  These  gardens  afford  agreeable 
ivalks  in  the  summer  season,  as  they  are  open  in  the 
day  time  j  but,  like  Vauxhall,  they  are  resorted  to 
chiefly  for  concerts  and  fireworks  in  the  evenings.  The 
Guildhall  is  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  public 
business.  The  Pump  room  built  in.  1796,  is  a  neat 
building  j  the  interior  is  ornamented  with  three-quarter 


Corinthian  columns,  with  a  semicircular  recess  at  each 
end,  and  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows  on  the 
sides.    A  statue  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.  better  known 
as  Beau  Nash,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  Bath,  stands 
in  a  niche  at  the  west  end.    The  Puihp  is  rented  on  a 
lease  of  three  years  from  the  Corporation,  at  a  rent  of 
800  guineas.    The  four  public  baths  are  the  property, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation.    The 
King's  bath  (supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  former  residence  of  the  Saxon  Kings  in  this  city) 
stands  west  of  the  abbey  church  ;.  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  in  length  65  feet  10  inches  ;  in  breadth 
40  feet  10  inches,  and  the  bottom  is  12  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    It  fills  itself  in  nine  hours;  the 
spring  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  covered  over  with  a  large 
reservoir  to  restrain  its  rapid  motion,  and  to  disperse 
the  water  more  equally  around  the  bath.  The  Queen*s 
bath  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  fprmer  through 
an  arch,  and  is  more  temperate,  being  at  a  greatec 
distance  from  the  spring;  The  Cross  bath  is  south-west 
of  the  King  s ;  it  has  a  spring,  and  is  a  handsome  tri- 
angular building.    The  Hot  bath,  south-west  of  the 
Cross  bath,  is  considered  the  hottest  of  all  3  it  conUuns 
a  public  bath,  private  ones,  dry  pump  rooms  and  suda- 
tories continually  kept  warm,  from  the  fires  of  the 
adjoining  dressing  rooms.    The  Kingston  or  Abbey 
baths  are  ihe  property  of  Earl  Manvers.    According 
to  the  experimentsof  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  a  Winchester 
gallon  of  Bath  water  contains  __     ,,_,.     _ 

Calcareous  earth  combmed  with 
vitriolic  acid  in  the  form  of  selenite  0      O    SIQt'v 
Calcareous  earth  combined  with 

acidulous  gas O      O      22^ 

Marine  salt  of  magnesia     O      O      22^ 

Sea  salt    0      1       14Tiy 

Iron,  combinedwith  acidulous  gas   0      0        O^ 
Acidulous  gas,  besides  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  above  earth  and 

iron 12.    O        O    . 

'    Atmospheric  air 2       O        O    . 

Dr.  Monro,   speaking  of  these  waters,  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  attributed  to  them  by 

Dr.Howard.  Dr.Charlton.  Dr.LucM. 
from  the  c  King's  batli....  113.;..  116. ...119)  of 

pump  JHotbath 115....  116  ....  jl  19  V  Fahrenheit's 

of  the  (.Cross  bath  ....  108  ... .  IIQ  . . . .  114  J  thermometer. 

and  that  on  evaporation,  a  gallon  has  been  found  to 
contain  of  iron  ^  or  ^  parts  of  a  grain ;  of  calcareous 
earth  22f  grains ;  selenites  314-  grains  ;  Glauber's  salt 
254  grains  -,  sea  salt  51^  grains,  which  were  mixed 
with  an  oily  matter,  but  not  more  so  than  is  common 
to  all  waters.  From  this  and  other  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  Bath  waters  are  acidulous  chalybeates,  in 
which  iron  and  earth  are  kept  suspended  by  means  of 
aerial  acid  3  and  that  they  are  impregnated  with  a 
small  portion  of  selenites,  sea  salt,  and  muriated  mag- 
nesia. Indeed  these  waters  were  for  a  long  time 
esteemed  to  be  sulphureous ;  but  certainly  this  is  not 
so ;  for  they  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  silver  or  metallic 
solutions,  nor  produce  any  other  effect  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
hydrogen  or  azotic  gas  is  contained  in  these  waters  f 
and  there  is  some  probability  that  the  latter  is  an 
active  ingredient  in  them,  but  its  existence  has  never 
been  properly  ascertained.  Dr.  Gibbes  lias  lately  added 
to  their  impregnations  the  silicious  earth.  But  we  are 
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BA9B.  itill  uoable  to  diicover  ia  iheit  conteotB  any  ingredient 
•—  nifficiently  octire  to  account  for  their  effocta.  They 
BATHING  operate  powerfoUy  by  urine,  and  they  promote  perspi-^ 
^*V^  ration ;  if  drank  quickly  and  in  large  draughts,tliey  some- 
time's  purge ;  but  if  taken  slowly  and  in  small  quantities, 
tbey  faa^e  an  opposite  effect.  These  waters  are  adapted 
to  weak  and  exhausted  constitutions,  to  atonic  gout, 
to  visceral  obstructions,  nephritic  complaints,  aind  dya* 
pepsla.  Externally  they  relieve  in  all  the  complaints 
for  which  the  more  active  stimulant  power  of  the 
hahtium  is  employed.  To  the  young  and  plethoric  they 
are  frequently  injurious  -,  and  unless  some  evacuations 
aire  premised,  they  often  disagree  with  the  patient  at 
A»t,  occasioning  headache,  heat  in  the  hands,  drowai* 
ness,  and  giddiness.  The  seasons  for  drinking  Bath 
waters  do  not  greatly  differ.  In  the  hot  dry  summers, 
tibe  waters  are  strongest ;  bnt  the  spring  and  antumn 
are  preferred,  from  foshion  peobably  rather  than 
season. 
•   Bath,  a  post  town  in  the  dittrict  c^  Blain,  and 


county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  BATHIII 
It  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Keanebeck  river,  ^^tv^ 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  thirty-five  milea 
north-east  of  Portkuid,  the  capital  of  the  distriet.  Its 
situation  is  fovourable  for  commerce,  as  the  river  i« 
s^dom  froxen  ^  and  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  places 
in  the  district  which  trades  most  extensivdiy.  The  ship- 
|Mng  belonging  to  the  port  a  few  years  ago,  exceeded 
9OJ000  tons.  There  are  also  two  Banks,  an  Academy, 
and  three  houses  for  public  worship.  Latitude  43''  B&f 
north,  and  longitude  09^  W  west.  Population  neariy 
SOOO. 

BATHGATE,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  road  between  that  city  and  Glasgow. 
Numerous  petrifoctions  are  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  as  well  as  iron,  coal,  and  liaoestone.  It  is  abomt 
six  miles  from  Linlithgow;  and,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1821,  contains  a  population  of  3,98S 
individhals. 


BATHING. 


''  The  practice  of  bathiktc  was  instituted,  (says  an 
ancient  writer)  with  a  view  to  cleanliness,  to  the 
increasing  the  body's  heat,  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  for  voluptuous  gratificatioa."  But  immersing 
the  body  in  Water  has  been  occasionally  used  for  the 
additional  purpose  of  cooling  or  reducing  temperature  \ 
and  in  modem  times  this  has  "been  done  pretty  exten- 
sively upon  scientific  principles,  and  in  a  systematic 
manner,  so  that  the  above  position  in  reference  to  the 
motives  for  immersion  requires  to  be  accordingly 
modified. 

We  may  be  said  to  bathe  either  for  pleasure  or  for 
health ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  inmiediate  gratification, 
to  guarding,  the  body  against  disease,  or  to  the  actual 
counteraction  of  disease  itself :  and  in  the  present 
article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  modem  practice,  in  reference  especially  to  its 
salutary  effects  when  it  is  judiciously  had  recourse  to ; 
Imd  to  its  injurious  tendency  when  misemployed. 

Under  the  life  of  Galen,  in  the  Biographical  division 
of  our  work,  will  be  found  a  general  account  of  the 
Imcient  modes  of  Bathing,  and  ofthe  maladies  for  which 
it  was  used.  In  our  treatise  on  ARcnrrECTURE,  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  ancient  Baths  will  be  described  \ 
and  in  the  article  Medicine,  the  subject  will  of  course 
be  found  repeatedly  adverted  to,  under  the  head  of 
those  several  affections  in  which  Bathing  has  either 
|>roperly  or  improperly  been  recommended  and 
employed. 

We  first  propose  to  treat  of  coH  Bathing,  or  immer- 
sion in  water  under  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  We  shall  then  discuss  the  subject  of  warm  and 
hot  Bathing  ;  and  finally  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  contested  question,  whether  medicinal  powers 
are  capable  of  influencing  the  system  by  the  irapregna- 
nation  of  waters  or  vapours  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  total  immersion,  or  of  partial  application. 

Cold  Bathing,  in  the  abstract,  is  vulgarly  imagined 


to  be  a  strengthening  process;  and  so  it  in  ftct  ia, 
when  had  recourse  to  under  proper  regulations ;  but 
its  bracing  operation  has  been  inferred  too  generally 
from  the  constringing  effects  of  cold  upon  some  kinds 
of  inanimate  matter;  and  an  erroneous  theory  has 
often  led  to  a  mischievous  practice.  Again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  immersing  the  body  occasionally  in 
a  medium  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere, 
may  prove  useful,  by  accustoming  the  system  to  natu- 
ral and  necessary  variations  of  heat  and  cold  j  and  thus 
may  be  especially  applicable  to  ^  the  inhabitants  of  so 
changeable  a  climate  as  is  that  of  Britain ;  in  this  case 
also  the  influence  has  probably  been  too  precipitately 
made,  and  drawn  out  too  largely ;  since  the  transitioa 
implied  by  cold  Bathing,  is  at  once  too  great,  and  too 
rare  in  its  recurrence,  to  ensure  the  alleged  effect 
precisely  in  the  manner  and  to  the  amount  supposed. 

We  have  known  indeed  several  instances  of  indivi- 
duals becoming  fiir  less  sensible  to  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, or  the  injurious  influence  of  cold,  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  immersion ;  and  one  gentleman  in  particular 
has  lately  told  us,  that  he  has  scarcely  known  what 
taking  cold  is,  since  he  adopted  the  practice  of  plung- 
ing into  a  pond  in  his  garden,  every  momiHg  during 
the  year,  immediately  upon  rising  from  his  bed  j  but  in 
these  cases  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  whether 
the  preservative  against  catarrhal  complaints  which 
cold  Bathing  proves,  may  not  be  referable  rather 
to  the  generally  strexigthening  and  exciting  operation 
ofthe  measure,  than  to  the  principle  of  accustoming , 
the  body  to  vicissitudes  in  temperature. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  beneficial  effects 
resulting  fi-om  cold  immersion,  are  only  then  obtained 
when  a  glow  or  reaction,  as  it  is  termed,  succeeds  to 
the  first  shock ;  an  acknowledgment  of  this  fiict  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  any  great  goodbcing 
accomplished  by  the  constringing  or  tonic  power  of 
the  cold  itself;  indeed,  if  any  corollary  can  be  deduced 
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^lilffiNObejond  ttnt  tanght  by  mere  empirical  obaemtion^  m 
W/^to  the  advantages  of  plunging  into  cold -water,  or 
lisnng  like  same  poured  suddenly  over  tke  sufface  of 
the  bodjj  we  sluiuki  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the 
operation  upon  the  sentknt  system  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  aubsequent  excitement  in  the  second,  are  those 
circumstances  to  which  the  good  is  mainly  attributable : 
.  (the  exdtaxient  of  which  we  ^peaik,  of  course  imply- 

f  ing  altered  vascular  conditions  and  effects  upon  the 

[  various  secretions.)     Hence  the  utiHfty  of  the  practice 

in  those  cases  in  whidi  perception  is  morbidly  affected, 
as  is  instanced  in  ooovulsions  and  insanity,  both  of 
which  conditions  have  occasionally  been  beneficially 
treated  by  cold  immersion  and  aiiision.  Hence,  ISce- 
wise,  tiM  good  that  is  sometimes  done  by  this  remedy 
IB  those  examples  of  irregular  excitement  which  pass 
under  die  general  denomination  of  fever,  in  widdh 
maladies  the  double  indication  of  treatment  often  pre- 
sents itself;  viz.  that  of  suppressing  morbid^  and 
Rtsing  up  healthy  excitement  and  beat. 

"  The  first  effects  of  a  cold  bath,**  says  a  modem 
writer^  **  are  well  known.    The  wlude  body  is  con- 
tracted }  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  are  conspicuous  -,  and 
the  skin  resembling  that  of  a  newly  plucked  goose  $ 
has  been  styled  cutu  atuerina.    The  debility  and  tre- 
mor are  considerable  -,  a  sense  of  weight  is  felt  in  the 
head  :    the  respiration  is  quick  and  laborious.    These 
symptoms  are  follovred  by  a  very  different  series :  a 
glow  soon  returns  to  the  surface ;   the  weight  in  the 
head  is  almost  instantaneously  relieved,  and  every 
fanction  appears  to  be  carried  on  wkh  increased  acti- 
vity.   If  a  person-stays  longer  in  the  cold  bath,  the 
glow  will  be  slighter,  and  soon  disappear;  wfaQe  every 
frevious  symptom  of  debility  will  return  and  continue. 
"  If  the  immersions  are  at  diie  intervals  repeated, 
sad  the  stay  in  tht  bath  be  not  improperly  continued, 
the  general  healtii  and  spirits  are  greatly  improved, 
the  different  necessary  evacuadons  properly  carried  on 
md  stqjported  ^  and  the  body  and  mind  appear  to  act 
with  increaaed  vigour." 

The  explanation  which  has  been  giinen  c^  these  "  first 
effects"  is,  tiiat  the  cold  represses  the  circulation  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  the  fluids  are  consequently  accu- 
inalated  in  the  larger  arteries  and  veins :  that  the 
cperation,  however,  is  partly  mechanical,  and  dependent 
iqwn  the  different  disisity  and  pressure  of  the  new 
medium  of  immeruon,  is  proved  by  tibe  &ct,  that  the 
^)plication,  bowever  sudden  and  complete,   of  the 
same  volmne  of  air,  of  like  temperature^  would  not  be 
attended  with  precisely  similar  effects ;  as  well  as  by 
the  circumstance  of  lounging  into  water  producing,  in 
n  d^ree,  the  effects  in  question,  although  its  tempera- 
ture may  not  be  lower  than  that  of  t&  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

On  what  the  reaction  depends,  there  has  been  much 
ndicolmis  controversy,  hinging  a  great  deal  upon  mere 
"Verbal  differences  j  and,  after  all,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  refer  it  to  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  by  which 
inoneased  action  follows  temporary  suspension.  '*  To 
the  frequent  exertions  oi  tlds  reacting  power,'*  says 
the  author  fiT>m  whom  we  have  made  tl«  above  extract, 
•'  am  I  inclined  to  attribute  the  tonic  effects  which 
cold  Bathing  produces.  I  have  often  remarked,  that 
the  oenstittttion  gains  energy  by  the  exertions  of  those 
powers,  which  preserve  IHe  and  correct  deviations  3 
•■d  I  think  the  benefit  obtwned  by  the  practice  in 
question,  b  a  proof  of  that  position." 


The  states,  then,  of  tfa^  body,  in  which  cold  immer-  BATIIINO 
sion  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  are  those  in  which  ^ 
there  is  a  general  torpor  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
is  neither  so  confirmed  in  its  nature,  nor  so  severe  in 
•its  extent,  as  to  prevent  reaction  from  being  fully 
effected  aft^r  the  primary  shock ;  this  torpor  not  being 
connected  witii  such  partial  congestions  as  shall  inten- 
fere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  reacting  process.  In 
almost  all  the  neuroHM,  and  in  several  of  the  cacketies, 
of  Dr.  CuUen  s  arrangement  of  ^diseases,  cold  iUtiwng 
may  be  occasionally  had  recourse  to  with  propriety 
«ad  effect ;  such  as  palsy,  indigestion,  hypochondriat- 
ais,  chlorosis,  convulsions,  St  Vitus*  dance,  hysteria^' 
•mdan^olia,  mania,  atrophy,  rickets,  scrophula,  &e. 
always,  however,  under  the  recollection  of  the  above 
restricting  circumstances,  viz.  of  too  much  weakness 
for  full  and  steady  reaction,  and  of  attendant  internal 
affections,  in  the  pfftma  of  the  same  author,  (which 
comprises  actual  inflammations  of  organs) ,  cold  immer- 
sion is  for  the  most  part  more  objectionable ;  with  the 
exception  of  ite  application  to  febrile  states,  for  the 
purpose  already  alluded  to,  of  reducing  temperature, 
and  stimulating  to  new  actions  :  but  to  discuss  ^e 
principles  and  practice  of  cold  Bathing,  in  respect  to 
ti&e  remedial  demands  of  fever,  would  be  to  extend  the 
present  artide  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits.  See 
Medicine. 

When  inflammatoiy  affiections  are  present  in  the 
pulmonary  organs,  or  even  when  irritation  exists  in  the 
lungs  to  a  degree  that  may  be  under  the  grade  of 
actual  or  active  inflammation,  cold  Bathing  should  be 
especially  diunned,  as  likely  to  prove,  if  we  may 
so  say,  specifically  detrimental  3  anld  we  feel  disposed 
to  insist  paiticulariy  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  mate- 
rial injury  has  been  doi^e  by  an  injudicious  recourse 
to  the  cold  .bath  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
prevailing  debility,  while  something  of  a  local  kind, 
of  far  more  moment  than  mere  weakness,  is  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals,  to  which  the  measure  in  question 
18  calculated  to  produce  an  irreparable  injury.  The 
promising  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  MmHrd, 
was,  by  the  shewing  of  Us  historian,  manifestly  hurt 
by  the  supposed  salubrious  practices  of  Bathing  and 
swimming ;  and  the  following  narration,  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Pulteney,  of  Blandford,  is 
one  among  very  many  that  might  be  cited  with  the 
same  bearing.  "  T.  C.  was  ricketty  in  his  infancy, 
and  very  weaJcly  for  several  years  after.  In  the  winter 
of  1759,  he  had  pleuritic  symptoms  ;  a  rheumatio 
fever  left  him  next  summer  afflicted  with  chronic 
rheumatism ;  he  was  advised  to  go  into  the  cold  bath ; 
■he  did  so ;  but  on  coming  out  again  felt  such  an 
increased  load,  fainting,  and  anxiety  about  the  prafr- 
cordia,  that  he  thought  he  should  hardly  recover  the 
shock  it  gave  him.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured  in 
again  a  day  or  two  after,  but  experienced  the  former 
symptcyms  in  an  a^;ravated  degree ;  and  from  this 
time  dated  the  disorder  which  terminated  his  life.'* 

As  much  solicitude  is  often  manifested  by  mothers, 
respecting  the  question  of  cold  Bathing  in  reference  to 
their  offspring,  we  think  it  not  proper  to  conclude  this 
division  of  the  subject,  without  introducing  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  head  ;  and  we  cannot  state  our  opinion 
more  explicitly  or  concisely  than  we  find  it  already 
done,  in  the  foUowiog  transcript  from  a  modem 
writer,   (Reid,  on  Consumption.)  '  ""• 

"  Two  infants  may  be  supposed  of  one  family,  with 
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fiATHING  reverse  constitutions  In  the  one  a  general  torpor, 
^— V— ^  debility,  and  great  susceptibility  to  cold  shall  prevail  3 
in  the  other,  comparative  vigour,  activity,  and  warmth. 
To  pursue  without  discrimination  the  same  course  with 
respect '  to  immersion  in  water  with  each  of  these 
infants,  would  obviously  be  improper.  That  degree 
.  of  cold  which  would  refresh  and  invigorate  the  one, 
would  confirm  debility  and  augment  torpor  in  the. 
other.  A  bath  which  is  not  cold  to  the  sensations 
must  in  the  first  instance  at  least  be  resorted  to  for  the 
weaker  infant ;  and  in  neither  case  should  immersion 
in  cold  water  be  practised,  when  the  external  tempe- 
.rature  of  the  body  is  inferior  in  degree  to  its  general 
standard  ;  when,  after  immersion,  the  body  appears  to 
be  chilled,  or  when  returning  heat  is  attended  with 
febrile  languor,  instead  of  the  grateful,  genial  warmth 
characteristic  of  the  appropriate  action  of  exciting 
powers.  If  the  practice  of  immersion  be  guided  by  a 
cautious  observance  of  these  particulars,  it  may  be 
pursued  with  safety,  and  will  be  attended  with  success  5 
but  a  total  neglect  of  Bathing  were  greatly  preferable 
to  the  severe  and  incautious  manner  in  which  infants 
are  frequently  exposed  to  these  violent  and  rapid 
changes  of  temperature.*' 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  general  rules  for  the 
^employment  of  cold  Bathing  by  the  adult,  when  the 
measure  shall  be  judged  expedient : 

1st.  Every  cold  bath  applied  to  the  whole  body 
ought  to  be  of  short  duration.  Sd.  The  head  ought  to 
be  the  first  part  to  receive  the  shock.  3d.  Immersion 
ought  to  be  sudden.  4th.  Gentle  exercise  ought  to 
precede  the  immersion,  upon  the  principles  to  which 
we  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present 
paper.  5th.  The  morning  or  forenoon  are  the  best 
times  for  visiting  the  bath  ;  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
better  to  take  breakfast  an  hour  before  the  immersion, 
than  to  go  in  feisting.  6th.  Weakly  individuals  should 
only  give  one  plunge,  and  come  out  of  the  water 
immediately ;  and  even  the  strong  ought  not  to 
remain  long  in  the  bath,  tior  to  be  inactive  while  in 
the  water.  7th.  After  immersion,  a  free  and  general 
friction  ought  to  be  employed  for  some  time  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  a  rough  clothe  and 
moderate  exercise  taken  out  of  doors.  * 

The  above  rules  are  extracted,  with  some  variation, 
from  Dr.  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 

Shower  bath.  Affusion,  or  pouring  water  over  the 
head  and  different  parts  of  the  body  s  surface,  was  a 
mode  of  bathing  employed  in  the  earliest  periods  -,  but 
the  shower  bath,  in  which  the  water  is  made  to  fall 
through  numerous  apertures,  is  a  modem  invention. 
This  plan  of  applying  cold  water  is  often  more  practi- 
cable, and  more  applicable  than  the  mode  of  Ekithing 
by  a  plunge.  No  house  indeed  ought  to  be  without  a 
shower  bath.  Beside  the  advantages  which  shower 
Bathing  possesses  in  common  with  immersion,  it  has 
some,  as  just  intimated,  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  fre* 
quently  very  efficacious  in  counteracting  constitutional 
tendencies  to  those  kinds  of  headaches  which  are  at 
once  occasioned  by  nervous  weakness  and  vascular  ful- 
ness. It  may  be  used  with  caution  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  apoplectic  seizures :  it 
constitutes  a  good  part  of  regimen  for  gouty  habits, 
and  is  in  fine  an  excellent  expedient,  even  in  health, 
for  ensuring  pleasurable  sensations,  and  freedom  from 
the  adverse  influence  of  cold. 

Air  bath.    Attention  to  this  mode  of  reducing  the 


temperature  of  the  body  for  a  time,  and  procuring  a  bathri 
healthy  reaction,  in  place  of  febrile  irritation,  has  v_^  ^ 
been  much  excited  by  the  statements  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin.  •  It  merely  consists  of  jumping  out  of  bed  ia 
a  state  of  nudity,  and  after  remaining  a  little  while 
in  the  cold  apartment,  returning  5  or  of  undressing  to 
the  skin,  and  again  putting  on  the  clothes,  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air.  This  species  of  bath  may 
occasionally  be  resorted  to  with  beneficial  effect  j  and 
spunging  the  body  all  over  with  cold  water,  upon  first 
rising  in  the  morning,  (afterwards  rubbing  the  sur- 
face with  a  coarse  towel)  is  found  by  many  indi^dduals 
a  very  salutary  practice. 

IVarm  Bathing.  As  the  beneficial  effects  of  cold 
inmiersion  have  been  attributed*  to  the  constringing 
properties  of  the  medium  employed,  so  by  a  similar 
kind  of  reasoning  has  it  been  inferred,  that  warm 
Bathing  is  a  relaxing  measure,  by  virtue  of  the  "  soft- 
ening and  moistening  power'*  of  the  tepid  water. 
The  objections,  however,  which  have  already  been 
urged  against  this  meclumical  reasoning,  may  apply 
perhj^s  with  equal  force  in  the  present  as  in  the 
former  case ;  the  softness  and  flexibility  induced  in  the 
skin  and  muscles  by  the  practice  of  immersion  in  the 
warm  bath,  being  traceable  more  correctly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  process  upon  the  circulation  and  secretions, 
than  to  any  immediately  mollifying  agency  upon  the 
fibre.  Warm  water,  however,  expands,  as  cold  con- 
tracts I  and  the  bu^k  of  a  limb  that  has  been  immersed 
In  it  for  some  time,  is  actually  increased ;  an  effect  which 
must  either  be  occasioned  bythe  expanding  and  ex- 
citing power  of  heat,  or  brought  about  by  the  reception 
of  some  portion  of  the  fluid  into  the  body  :  both,  hovr- 
ever,  of  these  effects  have  been  questioned,  and  even 
denied,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract :  - 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,"  says  Dr. 
P&rr,  "  of  the  fluid  penetrating'  beyond  the  surface  j 
indeed  the  oily  fluid  below  the  skin  must  prevent  it  : 
the  idea,**  continues  Dr.  Parr,  *'  of  a  rarefaction  of  the 
blood  from  the  increased  temperature,  is  supported 
by  all  the  appearance  of  external  ftilness.  The  lan- 
guage is  echoed  in  every  medical  work,  without  care- 
ful examination.  In  fact,  the  blood  is  one  of  the 
least  expansible  fluids  by  heat  that  has  ever  been  tried. 
Sauvages  enclosed  it  in  a  thermometrical  tube,  and 
found  that  at  912  it  did  not  expand  -rhr  part.  Haller 
exposed  it  to  a  still  greater  heat,  with  a  similar  result." 
The  validity  of  the  first  of  the  above  objections  will 
briefly  be  inquired  into  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  essay  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  latter  it  may  be 
said,  that  although  blood  is  thus  in  a  great  measure 
insusceptible  of  expansion  from  heat,  that  the  secre- 
tions and  exhalations  fi-om  it  may  not  be  in  like  man- 
ner incapable  of  being  transformed  ;  and  that  the  aug- 
mented bulk  of  a  body  or  limb  that  has  been  immersed 
in  hot  water,  may  result  in  part  from  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth,  and  in  part  be  occasioned  by  a  degree 
of  rarefaction  effected  upon  these  secretions  themselves 
by  the  very  power  which  excites  their  superabundance. 

Dr.  Parr  made  particular  observations  on  warm 
Bathing  at  90, 98,  100,  102, 104,  and  106  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  he  gives  the  following  account  ofits  general  effects  : 

"  At  96  the  pulse,  if  at  first  slightly  quickened,  was 
soon  natural ;  the  respiration,  in  the  earliest  period  a 
little  more  rapid,  soon  became  free  and  easy,  and  but 
little  change  was  produced  in  the  heat  of  the  body. 
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NO  **  At  98  the  pulse  was  slightly  increased  in  quick- 
«^  nessj  and  did  not  subside  $  but  the  heat  appeared  to 
remain  stationary.  There  was  no  sweat,  though  a 
free  copious  perspiration  ^  the  urine  was  not  increased ; 
and  after  some  time  the  pulse  became  slower  than 
b^ore  the  Bathing.  The  cuticle  was  observed  .to  be 
slightly  corrugated. 

''  At  100  the  pulse  Was  increased  from  60  to  72  • 
the  respiration  much  affected  \  the  face  red  and 
swollen,  and  a  copious  sweat  broke  out ;  the  cuticle 
appeared  more  corrugated.  The  heat  was  raised  two 
degrees  \  and  after  about  ten  minutes,  feinting  came  on. 
The  perspiration  was  free  and  copious ;  and  after  a 
short  time  every  disagreeable  symptom  vanished,  the 
pulse  sinking  a  little  below  its  natural  standard. 

"  At  102  the  pulse  was  soon  raised  from  68  to  100 ; 
and,  in  ten  minutes,  the  sweat  on  the  face  was  copious, 
the  vessels  turgid,  the  skin  not  corrugated,  and  the 
heat  of  the  b^y  raised  from  98  to  102.  A  beating 
noise  was  heard  m  the  head }  and  in  half  an  hour  gid- 
diness came  on.  When  laid  between  blankets,  the 
sweat  was  copious  and  free,  the  pulse  soon  became 
natural,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  not  increased. , 

"  At  104  all  these  appearances  were  still  more 
sinking  and  more  rapid ;  a  vertigo  coming  on  at  the 
end  of  about  twenty  minutes,  put  a  st<^  to  the 
experiment. 

"  At  106  the  effects  came  on  still  more  quickly  and 
more  violently.  The  faintness  and  sickness  supervened 
more  early;  the  sweat  was  more  copious,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  did  not  subside  even  after 
twenty-five  minutes.'* 

From  the  contrasted  effects  of  warm  and  cold 
bathing  in  their  immediate  operation,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  they  stand  in  a  sort  of  antithetical  relation 
to  each  other,  and  that  where  one  is  improper,  the 
other  would  from  the  same  cause  be  applicable  and 
salutary.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  case.  It 
was  stated,  when  we  were  mentioning  the  maladies  in 
which  cold  Bathing  is  occasionally  useful^  that  febrile 
disorders  and  mental  affections  are  often  beneficially 
treated  thereby ;  now  in  both  these  modifications  of 
morbid  being,  the  warm  bath  has  likewise  been  had 
recourse  to  with  the  best  effect ;  but  for  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  apparent  contradictions  are 
reconciled,  we  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  other 
parts  of  our  work.  (See  Mbdicinb,  under  the  head  of 
FfVER  and  Insanity.) 

Warm  Bathing,  as  well  as  cold  immersion,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  m  excitation  ;  but  it  will  be  perceived 
how  different  the  kind  of  excitation  is,  which  is  produced 
by  the  one  and  the  other  expedient.  In  the  reaction 
after  cold  Bathing,  there  is  not  that  sensible  augmen- 
tation of  bulk  which  the  tepid  immersion  ensures; 
there  is  not  that  immediate  increase  from  the  emunc- 
tories  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  the  latter, 
^hen  the  temperature  of  the  medium  is  carried  up  to 
any  height  j  and  there  is,  farther,  this  very  important 
distinction  between  the  operation  of  cold  and  warm 
Bathing,  that  in  the  latter  the  stimulus  is  immediately 
applied  from  without, — ^is  direct  and  unintervening  5 
^hile  in  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  excitement  is 
ensured  by  the  subduction  rather  than  the  application 
of  exdting  powers. 

From  the  expanding  effects  of  warm  Bathing  it 
jecms  necessarily  to  follow,  that  its  employment  must 
he  objectionable,  and  indeed  hazardous,  in  those  con- 
voL.  xvm. 


ditions  of  the  frame  which  are  marked  by  plethoric  BATHIKO 
fulness,  and  tendency  to  local  congestion.  True  it  is,  * 
that  its  influence  upon  the  secretions,  especially  upon 
the  production  of  sweat,  serves  in  a  degree  to  coun- 
teract its  injurious  tendency  from  the  source  now  re^ 
£erred  to  ;  but  this  will  not  always  be  effected  suffi- 
ciently early  to  prevent  mischief :  and,  it  may  be  here 
stated,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  in  convulsion^, 
croup,  and  other  disorders  incident  to  children  of 
a  full  habit,  injury  is  not  seldom  done  by  immersion 
in  hot  waiter  (prior  to  the  emptying  of  blood  vessels,  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  frame,)  under  the  feeling  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  abstract  and  specific  virtue  in  the  warm 
bath. 

In  apoplectic  affections  the  same  objection  applies '; 
and  in  hemorrhages  warm  Bathing  would  appear 
to  be  decidedly  contraindicated.  In  those  maladies, 
however,  which  result  from  hemorrhages  and  fulness, 
connected  with  and  frequently  occasioned  by  weak- 
ness, it  may  often  be  employed  with  pnpriety  and 
effect. 

'^  In  cases  of  hemiplegia,**  says  an  author  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  '^  there  have  been  many 
doubts  respecting  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  These 
chiefly  arise  from  the  disease  being  often  occasioned 
by  effusions  on  the  brain,  which  the  necessary  stimulus 
might  increase }  and  many  instances  have  been  adduced 
of  its  producing  in  such  cases  a  fetal  apoplexy. 
Undoubtedly,  where  the  marks  of  a  determination  to 
the  head  are  strong;  where  the  patient  has  not  passed 
the  meridian  of  lire ;  or  where  the  vessels  have  been 
stimidated  by  a  continued  excess  of  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors,  warm  Bathing  is  a  precarious  remedy.  In 
pcdsies  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  allowed ;  and 
in  hemiplegia,  the  effusion  having  once  taken  place, 
the  disease  is  continued,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  the  nervous  system  has  received  from  the  com- 
pression. We  may  then  disregard  the  cause,  except  in 
the  younger  and  more  inflammatory  constitutions  just 
described.  ,  It  should,  however,  be  managed  with 
caution  ;  a  drain  from  the  head  should  be  established 
by  a  perpetual  blister,  and  the  bowels  freely  emptied 
previous  to  its  employment.*' 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  which  is  a  disorder  some- 
what allied  to  palsy,  warm  Bathing  is  of  generally 
allowed  utility ;  and  in  other  articular  affections,  as 
well  as  in  some  cases  of  contracted  limbs,  the  conti- 
nued use  of  hot  water,  either  in  the  way  of  immersion 
or  forcible  affusion,  evinces  occasionolly  high  remedial 
efficacy. 

With  respect  to  pulmonary  ailments,  much  care  and 
discrimination  are  requisite,  in  order  to  insure  the 
patient  against  the  injurious  tendency  already  noticed. 
In  consumptive  irritations,  a  judicious  use  of  th^  warm 
bath  not  seldom  proves  highly  beneficial ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  where  ther^  is  a  constitutional  bias  towards 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  assisted  by  disturbance 
prevailing  in  these  organs,  we  must  be  cautious 
against  the  too  free  use  of  a  measure  which  may  be- 
come hurtful,  by  seconding  as  it  were  the  hemor« 
rhagic  inclination. 

Warm  Bathing  is  an  obvious  expedient  in  cutaneous 
disorders  of  a  chronic  kind ;  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  the  eruptive  affections  that  are  unattended  by 
fever,  in  which  it  has  not  been  proposed  and  employed. 
These  morbid  conditions  of  the  suiface  are,  sometimes, 
manifestations  of  internal  derangement  5  and  at  other 
2  u   ' 
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Mimo  ttmeff  consfot  solely  of  mAifeDt  or  vntgAr  action  in 
^  tke  superficial  inessels,  dther  of  drculatioiif  or  seeretioA  $ 
md  in  both  costs,  more  espeeislly  ia  t^e  loiter^  it  Is 
easy  to  conceire  that  a  measnre  which  exeites  thcos 
Vessels  into  new  and  more  rigofoas  actions,  promises 
to  prove  remedial.  When  determmatioBS,  us  they  are 
called,  fSrom  btemal  parts  to  the  snHhee  arc  demanded, 
warm  Bathing  is  also  likely  to  be  of  service.  After 
violent  pertu^ation  of  mind,  after  fatigae  from  inor« 
dinate  exertion,  after  the  debtlitating  exercise  of 
protracted  thinking,  warm  Bathing  soothes,  refreshesj 
and  stimulates — thus  provinr  that  the  practice,  so  far 
from  being  in  theabstract,  and  is  moderation,  relaoLaat 
and  weakening,  is  in  fact  the  contrary. 

Indeed  going  into  a  warm  bath  when  the  bodv  is 
heated,  will  freqtiently  be  fc^lowed  by  an  immediate 
redaction  of  temperatnre,  whkh  is  an  effect  that  would 
not  have  been  very  readily  anticipated.  Dr.  €urrie  has ' 
{iroposed  an  explanation  of  this  cireumstance,  and 
snggests,  whether  in  the  prodkctkm  of  sweat,  beat  may 
not  be  absorbed  and  lost  to  the  sensations,  by  becoming 
latent,  in  consequence  of  this  latter  finid  (the  matter 
of  perspiration)  having  a  greater  capacity  for  heat 
than  the  blood.  Thia  hypothesis  is  highly  ingenious 
bat  not  perhaps  quite  satisfactory ;  its  discussion 
liowever  mthe  present  article,  would  lead  us  into  too 
wide  a  field.  (See  ManicrNx,  article  Fsvsr.) 
'  Does  warm  immersion  or  hot  Bathing  render  the 
body  more  than  commonly  susceptible  of  cold  ?  Were 
the  vulgar  notions  respecting  the  modus  operandi  of 
cold  Bathing,  quite  correct,  or  were  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  on  the  subject  of  transitions 
mm  cold  to  heat  founded  in  absolute  truth,  we  should 
expect  that  an  individual  who  is  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  warm  Bathing,  would  therefore  be  more  obnox^ 
lous  than  another  to  the  hurtful  operation  of  cold. 
That  this  however  is  not  the  case,  daily  experience 
testifies  ;  and  indeed  the  universally  sanctioned  prac- 
tice of  going  first  into  warm  baths  in  order  to  prepare 
fbr  sea  or  cold  Bathing,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
assumption  now  referred  to.  On  the  laws  of  heat  and 
told  in  reference  to  the  living  power  and  actions,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  here  to  introduce  a  few 
remarks. 

Passing  from  a  heated  apartment  to  a  cold  air,  or  in 
any  way  subjecting  the  system  to  the  precipitate  in- 
fluence of  cold  af^er  it  has  been  inordinately  heated, 
has  been,  and  for  the  most  part  still  is,  supposed  to 
be  highly  dangerous.  Several  physiologists,  however, 
(and  among  them  stands  prominent  the  late  learned 
and  amiable  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,)  have  aimed  to 
prove  that  the  supposition  is  not  only  erroneous  in 
itself,  but  that  the  habits  it  inculcates  are  fraught  with 
mischief.  "  The  popular  opinion  (says  the  author  just 
referred  to)  that  it  is  safest  to  go  perfectly  cool  into 
the  water  is  founded  on  erroneous  notions,  and  is  some- 
times productive  of  injurious  consequences.  Thus 
persons  heated  and  beginning  to  sweat,  often  think  it 
necessary  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  until  they 
are  perfectly  cooled ;  and  then  plunging  into  the  water 
feel  a  sudden  chilliness  that  is  alarming  and  dangerous. 
In  such  cases  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to  going 
into  the  water  too  warm,  whereas  it  in  truth  arises 
from  going  in  too  cold.**  These  physiologists  would 
fiuther  contend,  that  waiting  in  an  anti-room  after  an 
assembly,  in  order  gradutdly  to  encounter  the  cold  air, 
upon  the  same  principles  that  the  ancients  used  to 


eavpkpy  die  frigOafitm  sabscqaeaay  to  the  hot  haih, 
ia  decidedly  wrong,  since  the  body  k  better  able  to 
eontend  with  cold  when  filled  and  as  it  were  sataratod 
with  heat,  than  when  it  haa  lost  a  great  portkn  of  that 
heat  by  the  cooling  process  siqspoaed. 

Dr.  Currie  Indeed  lays  it  down  aa  an  axiom,  that  ia 
all  cases  the  safetv  with  which  cold  Diaybeap[ri]ed,is 
in  proportion  to  the  previous  heat,  and  he  appesb  to 
the  much  talked  of  experimenta  ai  Dr.  Fordyce  wA 
Sir  Charles  Blagdea,  la  vnidication  of  thds  assumptioa 
''  These  experhnentalists  passed  oat  of  the  heated  nxm 
(where  the  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  have  heea 
S40^  and  sometimea  SOO^,)  after  every  experimeit, 
immediaUif,  into  the  cold  air;  without  any  precaution : 
after  exposing  their  nalced  bodies  to  the  b^,  and  sweat* 
ing  most  violently,  they  instantly  weat  into  a  cold 
room,  and  staid  there  even  Some  minniea  before  tliey 
be«ui  to  dress ;  yet  they  did  not  receive  the  least  injiuy.'* 

The  same  principle,  it  is  as^oed,  applies  to 
drinking  e^d  water ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  tiiere 
is  no  situation  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to  ^ 
body,  whether  to  the  surface  or  the  stomach  is  so  safe, 
or  in  general  so  salutary,  as  when  the  heat  of  the  body^ 
from  whatever  cause,  is  pretematurally  great,  pro- 
vided the  body  is  not  already  in  a  state  in  whidi  it  is 
rapidly  parting  with  this  heat,  and  bo  disease  has  takes 
place  in  the  general  sensibility,  or  in  the  stractuie  of 
the  parts.*'  The  author  from  whom  we  have  made 
the  above  quotation,  reprobates  as  erroneous  nod  das* 
gerous  the  following  rules  given  by  Dr.  Rash,  as 
meana  of  preventing  thenuschievons  effects  of  dnokiiig 
cold  liquids  in  a  heated  state.  ''  The  individaals  wlio 
cannot  be  restrained  from  drinking  cold  water  when 
pretematurally  heated,  should  gra^  the  vessel  oat  of 
which  they  are  about  to  drink,  jfbr  a  minute  or  longer 
with  both  hands,  that  a  portion  of  heat  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  body  and  imparted  to  the  cold  liqoor; 
Sd.  if  they  are  not  furnished  with  a  vessel  to  drink 
out  of,  but  obliged  to  drink  at  a  pump  or  a  sprisgv 
they  ought  always  to  wash  their  hands  and  ftce  pre- 
viously to  drinking,  with  a  little  of  the  coM  water.  By 
receiving,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  *'  the  shock  of  the  water 
first  on  those  parts  of  the  body,  a  portion  of  its  heat  is 
conveyed  away,  and  the  vital  fnurts  are  defended  from 
the  action  of  cold." 

It  i^  pretty  certain  in  our  mindis,  that  the  gcnw 
principles  of  Dr.  Currie  and  those  physiologists  who 
advocate  his  doctrine,  in  reference  to  transition  fftS" 
heat  to  cold,  are  in  the  main  well  founded :  oertam 
occurrences,  however,  occasionally  take  place  whica 
would  seem  in  some  degree  to  qualify,  if  not  to  ifl^** 
lidate  the  general  bearing  of  the  assumptions  aod 
inferences  of  these  ingenious  speculatists. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  thing  on  this  intcrestiag 
controversy,  more  satis&ctory  than  the  following  soT 
gestions,  which  we  shall  therefore  extract,  and  witfi 
this  extract  conclude  the  subject  of  temperature. 

"  The  state  ot  the  body  in  reference  to  its  susc^n- 
bility  of  being  affected  by  cold  media,  has  mofc  reftj* 
ence  to  Ae  kind  than  degree  of  previously  existing  beat} 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  although  an  eqaal  qp^' 
tity  of  actual  heat  may  be  present  in  the  system,  «^ 
heat  may  be  extracted  with  greater  or  less  fecil^*yf^ 
safety,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ^^.^ 
generated.  The  increase  of  temperatnre  ^^^^Tt 
by  what  is  termed  an  inflainmatory  action  P^^'^g 
the  whole  system,  such  as  is  sometimes  obsenrca 
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nONO  violeatr  inflamnatidn  <of  tkt  lakigf  $  that  attenddi  by 
^  an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  tbe  tital  powefs, »  in 
instances  of  wbat  baa  been  iniNnapealy  temed  putrid 
£ev«r ;  the  best  censeffuent  npon  viiteit  exerciBej  and 
that  produced  by  cooHmuiScalion  from  ipritbovt,  ms  in 
the  example  of  hot  baths^  or  exposures  lo  other  sources 
of  great  beat  ^i^le  the  bod^oonftmaes  inactive,  are  all 
esaelitially  dilereat  in  their  nature  5  and  although  in 
each  case  the  quantity  may  be  equals  and  a  thermo'- 
meter  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body*d  surfiu%  shall 
Indicate  the  same  temperature  ;  yet,  from  such  tem- 
perature alone,  k  would  be  improper  to  form  a  judg** 
ment  on  the  ^Epedieacy  and  safety  of  tbe  sudden 
application  of  cold.  In^he  authors  recoUectUm^aease 
occurred  of  Yioleat  inilammatida  of  the  whole  thoracic 
viaoera,  which  speedily  terminated  in  death,  almost 
immediately  following  a  large  draught  of  cold  water, 
when  the  body  had  been  heated  from  unusual  exercise. 
The  deceased  was,  previously  to  the  event,  a  strong 
and  healthy  man,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life.  In 
this  case  the  injury  appeared  to  arise,  not  from  the 
midden  abstraction  of  heat,  but  from  the  predpitate 
interruption  of  Hiose  wtions  by  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  had  been  generated.  Had  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  equally  cold  been  suddenly  sVeallo wed  by 
a  person  oppressed  and  d€^i£tated  by  febrile  heat  and 
irritation^  these  fotal  consequences  would  not  have 
succeeded ;  because  in  this  latter  case  the  cold  fluid 
^^ould  have  operated  in  deducting  irom  the  superfluous 
quantity  of  generated  and  oppressive  heat,  and  the  re- 
freshing sensation  excited  in  consequence  would  have 
Btimulated  the  languid  frame.  The  same  principle 
likewise  applies  in  the  application  of  cold  media,  either 
partial  or  general,  to  the  external  surface.  Dr.  Beddoes 
relates  the  case  c^  an  obstinate  eruptive  affection  being 
produced  on  the  lace,  in  eonsequence  of  '  the  immer- 
sion of  that  part  in  cold  water,  when  the  subject  of  the 
affection  was  heated  and  thrown  into  perspiration  by 
play.*  Had  this  immersion  immediately  succeeded  to 
bot  Bathing,  nr  been  made  during  the  existence  of  dry 
febrile  heat,  the  injurious  effects  would  not  have  re- 
sulted 3  for  this  reason,  that  the  ttctUm  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  would  not,  m  the  latter  eases,  have  been  inju- 
riously interrupted,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulated  into 
inordinate  excitement. 

'*  The  seetning  contrarieties  of  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  temperature,  may, perhaps,  likewise  in  some 
measure  have  arisen  from  neglecting  the  very  impor- 
tant circumstances  of  cooling  applications,  acting 
through  suceessive  moments  or  by  successi\'e  quan- 
tities. If  a  person  in  a  heated  state  drink  half  a  pint 
cf  cold  liquid,  that  may  not  sensibly  reduce  him  below 
the  natuml  healthy  state  ;  but  If  he  pour  down  a  double 
quantity  at  once,  the  last  half  pint  may  be  regarded  as 
f^eiuting  upon  the  system  reduced  by  the  first,  and 
sinking  into  a  dangerous  chilliness  :  so  immersion 
for  a  moment  in  a  sunny  river  may  strengthen  and 
refresh,  as  many  pedestrian  travellers  have  experienced ; 
whereas  delay  in  the  water  would  be  attended  with 
great  hazard,  on  account  of  the  continued  operation  of 
a  heat-abstracting  medium  upon  a  system  sufficiently 
reduced  in  its  temperature  and  actions  by  the  first 
plunge. 

"  Whatever  might  have  been  the  actual  condition  of 
Alexander  (l>r.  Currie  contends  that  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  wto  in  a  debilitated  exhausted  state) ,  when  he 
plunged  into  the  Cydnus;  the  injurious  effects  of  his 


Balhhig,  unquestionably  nr^iiatedBi>m  ^lesndicniie^  \ 
ducttonof  heat  below  tbe  standard  nf  health.  Tta^m 
ingretd  tubito  harrerearMu  jiiosaK  oo^ietiija;  palht 
Mm^.  nffuaa  mit,  9t  totum  propem&dum  corpus  vi» 
taiis  tu&oa  asLiacrnr.'  In  this  ease,  perhaps,  an  €Sf9* 
sure  to  cool  air,  or  immersion  in  water  ^  a  superior 
lamperaiurey  but  idikh  would  neverthekas  have  ab- 
stracted a  certain  decree  of  heat  from  the  languid 
frame,  would  have  displayed  effects  CKactly  eontfary  to 
those  which  the  historian  here  relates.  In  like  "V'Wffr 
the  Bussian  who,  reeking  firom  his  vapour  bagmo^ 
smmediately  roUs  in  snow,  or  who,  afler  iaanaersion  ia 
a  bath  which  has  been  heated  almost  beyond  endurancf^ 
Snstantaneously  plunges  into  cont%uous  cold  water» 
requires  that  the  medium  to  which  he  is  first  exposed 
be  extremely  great,  or  the  succeeding  eoldappiicadoa 
would  debilitate  and  perhaps  destroy.  Upon  this  prin*- 
ciple  likewise  the  statement  of  Dr.  Foidyce  is  explained^ 
that  a  person  passing  from  a  violent  degree  of  heat  tm 
mueh  cold,  will  gradually  return  to  his  pn^r  stan^ 
dard  of  temperatuie— -while  irom  a  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  oold,  when  tlie  heat  has  not  been  so  faigl^^ 
diseases  will  often  be  generated." 

Meiicmal  Baths,  Whether  substances  4an  be  made 
to  penetrate  thnn^  the  outer  skin,  this  b^g  whole 
tmd  entire,  is  still  a  tub-judice  question  in  Physiology, 
and  until  this  question  be  satisfiictorily  determined.  It 
is  not  perhsps  possible  to  decicie  with  certainty  respect- 
ing the  alleged  virtues  of  materials,  whether  applied 
in  a  liquid  or  vaporous  form  to  the  surface  of  the  body^ 
-for  the  counteraction  of  diseased  states. 

To  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  notion  of  Medi* 
cated  Baths  is  founded  in  error,  and  is  a  mere  expedient 
of  empiricism,  will  be  to  excite  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers  3  but  every  one  must  be  aware,  that 
faith,  in  drffensnt  medicinal  processes  and  articles,  oflen 
gains  for  a  time  a  very  firm  footing  upon  very  slippery 
ground,  and  that  mida<Mes  are  not  seldom  cured  by  the 
unassisted  influeaee^f  the  imaginative  power. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  body  or  of  a  limb,  is  increased 
-by  immersion  for  a  time  in  hot  water  or  vapour,  is  a 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  adverted ;  but  it  has  also 
been  said,  that  this  increase  of  size  is  possibly  attribu- 
table to  otherprinciples,  than  that  of  the  actual  entranoe 
of  the  fluid  from  without,  so  that  this  circumstance 
in  itself  would  prove  nothing ;  if  by  the  same  process 
the  weight  of  the  body  were  increased,  we  should  seem 
to  a])proach  somewhat  nearer  to  certainty  on  tbe  point 
in  dispute.  *We  shall  again  therefore  almost  imme- 
diately refer  to  this  particular  5  but,  first,  it  may  be 
right  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  leading  arguments  that 
have  been  adduced  in  &vour  of  an  imbibing  power 
possessed  by  the  surface  of  the  body. 

That  the  system  may  be  impregnated^  in  an  unequi- 
vocal manner,  by  the  application  externally  of  materials, 
^SL3  in  the  case  of  mercurial  unguent,  is  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently established ;  and  the  mere  latfing  some  sub- 
stances on  the  skin  even  without  friction,  has  been 
supposed  in  certain  cases  to  give  decided  proofis  of 
internal  effect. 

It  is  likewise  well  known,  that  thirst  is  oftentimes 
much  alleviated  by  Bathing  the  body  in  water  -,  a  prac- 
tice to  which  sailors  in  long  voyages  often  have 
recourse,  when  their  supply  of  fresh  water  fails  them. 
Dr.  Macard,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bathing,  assumes  this  is 
so  satisfactory  in  proof  of  absorption  by  the  skin,  that 
he  says  «'  no  naturalist  will  rate  the  sufferings  of 
«u2 
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BA^raiNG  Tantalus  very  highly."  The  effect  hy  others^  however, 
'^^ho  disbelieve  in  cutaneous  absorption,  has  been 
attributed  partly  to  the  grateful  sensations  produced 
by.  immersion,  and  partly  to  the  sympathetic  relations 
which  the  organs  concerned  in  thirat  have  with  the 
actions  of  the  skin. 

'  The  following  experiment  of  the  late  Kshop  of 
Llandaff,  has  been  thought  much  more  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  something  is  positively 
received  from  without. 

.  Dr.  Watson  gave  a  Newmarket  jockey  previously  to 
a  race,  a  single  glass  of  wine,  which  weighed  little 
jnore  than  an  ounce,  and  upon  weighing  him  imme- 
diately after  the  course,  he  was  found  to  have  increased 
thirty  ounces,  although  he  had  taken  nothing  more 
than  the  glass  of  wine,  and  notwithstanding  that  some- 
thing considerable  must  have  been  lost  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  The  objector  to  cutaneous  inhalation 
replies  to  this  curious  fact,  that  the  additional  matter 
might  have  been  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  that  no 
decisive  results  can  be  obtained  without  instituting 
processes  which  shall  take  pulmonary  exhalation  and 
absorption  into  the  account.  Under  this  impression. 
Dr.  Rousseau  of  South  Carolina  made  the  following 
experiment :  he  poured  a  phial  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
on  a  table  in  a  close  room,  and  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  for  half  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  that  his  secretions  manifested  most  unequivocally 
that  the  system  was  impregnated  with  the  material. 
JEIe  then  provided  a  long  pipe  which  communicated 
with  the  external  air  5  he  breathed  through  it,  cau- 
tiously excluding  all  communication  with  the  air  of 
the  room.  He  then  again  poured  out  the  same  quantity 
of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  end  found  that  no  impreg- 
nation had  been  produced.  He  then  immersed  his  arm 
in  the  same  fluid  for  two  hours,  luting  the  vessel  to 
the  skin,  so  that  no  vapour  could  escape  ;  and  in  this 
case  also  both  his  urine  and  perspiration  remained 
without  the  slightest  impregnation ;  as  was  the  case 
likewise  when  he  smeared  his  body  all  over  with  the 
spirit  of  turpentine,  while  he  guarded  against  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapour  by  the  lungs. 

Other  experiments  have  been  instituted  with  a  view 
to  ascertain,  whether  by  immersion  in  the  warm  bath, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased,  and  in  those  trials 
which  have  been  marked  by  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  result  seems  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  of 
any  fluid  being  imbibed  through  the  epidermis.  To 
the  statement^  however,  that  no  increase  of  weight 
follows  Bathing,  the  objection  naturally  and  obviously 
suggests  itself,  that  the  absorption  may  be  counter- 
vailed by  the  increased  exhalation.  In  order  to  meet 
this  objection,  M.  Seguin,anantiabsorptionist,dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  bath  in  which  he  made  his  experi- 
ments, substances  which  produce  a  specific  effect  when 
actually  taken  into  the  system.  He  employed  the  oxy- 
genated muriate  of  mercury  in  solution,  and  while  the 
epidermis  was  entire,  he  never  perceived  a  single 
instance  of  salivation  or  mercurial  influence.  But  in 
cases  where  a  considerable  portion  of  epidermis  was 
injured  or  destroyed,  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on 
the  system  were  produced.  **  The  experiments  of 
M.  Seguin  are  very  numerous,  and  ^pear  to  be  devised 
so  as  to  meet  every  objection.  He  concludes  from  the 
whole,  that  while  the  epidermis  is  entire,  the  absorb- 
ents of  the  sui^ce  take  up  neither  water  nor  air,  nor 
any  substance  diffused  or  dissolved  in  either ;"  and 


Dr/Currie  espfesses  it  likewise  to  be  his  opinion,  BATHIM 
''  that  though  theeadialents  of  the  skin  pierce  the  epi-  v«^>^/^^ 
dermis,  and  come  into  contact  with  the  external  air,  | 

the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  terminate  under  it,  and 
are  covered  by  it)  and  that  while  it  remains  unirri- 
tated  and  entire,  no  absorption  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform  elastic  fluid  takes  place  on  the  surface." 

In  cases  of  positive  influence  on  the  frame  from 
unguents  and  local  applications,  **  it  will  be  found  (it 
is  urged)  that  the  article  absorbed  is  forced  through 
the  epidermis  by  mechanical  pressure,  or  that  it  first 
irritates  and  corrodes  this  tegument,  and  then  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  under  it 
is  of  course  absorbed." 

Experiments  are  still,  perhaps,  wanting  to  establish 
either  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  on  an  immoveable 
footing  \  but  we  think,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  doubts 
which  have  been  thrown  on  the  permeability  of  the 
outer  skin  to  extraneous  matter,  are  such  as  to  make 
us  cautious  in  believing  that  much  efficacy  can  fidrly 
be  ascribed  to  medicinal  baths  (whether  the  impreg- 
nation be  natural  or  artificial,)  beyond  that  which  is 
derived  from  temperature  applied  in  a  liquid  or  aerial 
form.  In  instances  of  cutaneous  affection,  indeed,  the 
case  may  be  different,  because  in  most  of  these  last 
disorders,  the  actual  skin^  and  therefore  the  mouths  of 
the  absorbents,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
material  employed — the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin  being' 
broken  down  in  several  points  by  the  piorbid  actioa 
going  on  upon  the  surface — and  when  these  cutaneous 
derangements  happen  to  be  manifestations  of  internal 
disorder,  the  impregnated  bath  may  prove  of  service 
in  two  ways:  1st,  by  exciting  new  actions  in  the 
superficies  of  the  body)  and  2dly,  by  so  influencing  the 
general  frame,  as  to  subdue  the  force  of  the  morbific 
process,  whence  had  emanated  the  disease  of  the  skin. 
Scepticism  with  respect  to  the  specific  influence  of 
medicinal  baths,  would  be  likely  to  extend  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  sea  Bathing;  and  it  does  seem 
difiicult  upon  abstract  principles  to  imagine  any  pecu- 
liarity of  virtue  in  salt  water  either  warm  or  cold.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  refrained 
from  committing  ourselves  either  by  absolute  denial 
or  by  unqualified  reception  of  the  antiabsorbing  tenet  s> 
with  the  inferences  deduced  from  them )  and,  as 
well  in  these  as  in  all  other  matters,  where  philo- 
sophical certainty  is  denied  us,  mere  observation  of 
effects,  without  reference  to  raiwnaUf  must  possess 
some  weight  in  practical  questions. 

"  Three  causes  of  preference  (says  a  modern  writer,) 
have  been  assigned  for  sea  Bathing  beyond  the  consi- 
deration of  temperature  :  one  is  the  greater  pressure 
of  water  impregnated  with  salt )  the  second  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  salt  on  the  skin  \  and  the  third  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  salt."  On  the  third  head  he  declines  to 
state  his  sentiments  \  but  in  reference  to  the  two 
former  assumptions,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  **  Each  may  have  some  effect,  and  the 
latter  ground  of  preference  is  assuredly  more  certain 
than  the  former.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  how  the 
momentary  increase  of  pressure  can  have  any  consi- 
derable effect  except  by  the  increase  of  momentum  ; 
and  the  stay  in  the  sea  is  too  short  to  expect  much 
advantage  from  this  source.  The  river  water^  heated 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  is  less  active  than  the 
sea  water,  whose  heat  is  uniform  in  summer  and  more 
so  in  winter  3  and  the  sea  water^  warmed  from  75^  to 
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MO  83^  may  be  an  uwfnl  b«ih  for  invalids,  prqaaratoiy  to 

unmersioB  in  the  sea. .  In  these  baths  of  a  higher 

^'    temperature,  the  patient  should  stay  a  longer  time 


than  in  the  sea  or  fresh  water.    It  is  an  observation  of  BAlfflKO 
GaleOj  that  a  more  temperate  bath  is  not  les4  uaefiil 
than  a  cold  one^  if  the  stay  be  protractedin  it." 


BATRA- 
CHUS. 


BATHURST^  the  capital  of  the  new  settlement 
near  the  great  fish  river^  on  the  east  side  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Though  so  recently 
founded,  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  good 
liouses  have  already  been  finished,  and  many  more  are 
advancing  towards  completion.  A  large  inn  has  also 
been  built,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters ;  and  as 
the  site  has  been  well  chosen,  Bathurst  is  expected  very 
soon  to  become  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  colony. 

B^TBUBST  is  also  the  name  of  the  new  British  set- 
tlement on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Of  this 
place.  Sir  George  Collier,  in  his  second  report  on  the 
settlements  on  this  coast,  observes  3  "  The  island  of 
St.  Mary,  upon  which  Bathurst,  the  capital,  is  rising, 
"with  the  same  rapidity  that  the. most  healthfdl climate, 
and  most  fruitful  and  productive  country  could  desire^ 
is  a  barren  sandy  spot,  in  many  places  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Buildings  combining  neatness  and 
beauty  are  appearing,  and  St.  Mary  bids  fair  to  rival 
every  spot  on  the  lengthened  line  of  coast  of  western 
Africa,  in  commerce  and  industry.'* 

BATHYERGUS,  from  fiaOveprfetv,  to  work  deeply 
in  the  earth,  lUig.  Cuv.  Cc^e  Mole  Rat,  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  class 
MammaUa,  Generic  character :  incisor  teeth  large,  not 
covered  by  the  lips,  and  wedge-shaped  ^  canine  none ; 
^nders  four  on  either,  side,  above  and  below,  the 
posterior  sloping  deeply  outwards  ^  muzzle  broad ; 
eyes  small ;  auricles  none  $  tail  short  and  bristly ;  toes 
B.Ye  on  each  foot,  short  and  armed  with  thin  flat  nails. 
The  two  species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed, 
are  both  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  differ 
little  from  each  other  except  in  size.  Illiger  however 
has  placed  the  smaller  animal  in  a  different  genus ; 
but  Cuvier  thinks  without  reason,  as  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  their  structure  is  the  same. 

jB.  MaritimiLS,  lUig.  Cuv. ;  Mus  Maritimus,  Lin.  3  la 
Grande  Taup  du  Cap,  Buff.;  African  Rat,  Pen.;  SandMole 
of  the  Dutch.  This  animid  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
and  of  a  cinereous  brown  colour;  having  a' large  head 
without  auricles,  and  the  nose  slightly  flattened, 
wrinkled  and  black :  the  legs  are  short,  having  four 
toes  with  long  claws,  and  a  thumb  with  a  short  claw 
on  the  anterior  extremities,  whilst  the  hind  legs  are 
long,  having  five  toes  armed  with  short  claws^  It 
inhabits  the  Cape,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Zand  Moll,'*  living  near  the  shore,  and  in  burrow- 
ing throwing  up  hillocks,  which  render  travelling  on 
horseback  dangerous;  '^  the  ground"  says  Pennant, 
*^  breaking  every  six  or  seven  minutes  under  the  horses 
feet,  and  letting  them  sink  up  to  the  shoulders." 

B.  Capensis,  Cuv.;  Mus  Capensis,  Lin.  Pall.;  Taup  du 
Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,  Buff.;  Cape  Rat,  Pen.  About 
seven  inches  long,  of  a  dusky  rufous  ash  brown  colour, 
with  a  white  stripe  round  the  eye  and  ear,  and  on  the 
vertex  >  muzzle  black.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
gardens  at  the  Clipe.  and  called  "Bless  MolV*  by  the 
inhabitants. 
See  Linnsei  Systema  Naiura^   Pennant'js  History  of 


Quadrupeds  $  BuSon  Hittoire  NatureUe;  Cuvier  R^gne 
Animal;  Illiger  Prodromus  Sysiemati*  MammaHum, 

BATIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dioecia,  order  Te* 
trandria.  Generic  character :  calix,ament  pyramidal ; 
corolla  none;  stamina,  filamenta  four;  anthers  oblong ; 
pistil,  germ  quadrangular ;  style  none;  stigma  obtuse  ^ 
pericarp,  berry  one-celled,  seeds  four. 

The  only  species  is  the  B,  Maritinui;  Maritima  Ereeta 
or  Kali  Eruticosum,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

BATON  ROUGE,  a  post  town  in  Louisiana,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  140  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  The  hUl  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  first 
rise  that  appears  on  the  banks  of  this  river  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  only  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  water.  This  is  a  flourishing  set<^ 
tlement,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  parish  is 
estimated  at  five  or  six  thousand  persons,  though 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  them  live  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

BATRACHIA,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  orders  or  great 
divisions  of  the  class  ReptUia. 

BATRACHUS,  from  fiarpaxo9,  a  Frog,  Schneider, 
Cuv.  Frog  Fish,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belong-* 
ing  to  the  family  Perca,  order  Acanthopterygu,  class 
Pisces,  Generic  character :  head  flattened  horizontally, 
larger  than  the  body ;  ventral  fins  straight  attached 
under  the  throat ;  first  dorsal  fin  short,  supported  by 
three  spinous  rays ;  second  dorsal  long  and  soft,  oppo- 
site to  which  the  anal  fin  also  soft ;  mouth  and  gills 
very  large  ;  gill  flap  spined  ;  lips  sometimes  bearded. 

This  genus  was  first  established  by  Schneider  in  his 
edition  of  Block's  Icthyplogy,  and  named  from  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  head,  resembling  that  of  the  Frog. 
The  species  of  which  h  is  composed  inhabit  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and  lie  in  ambush  in  the  sand  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  those  fish  on  which  they  prey. 
They  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  flll  possessing  beards  or  drrhi  on  the 
lips. 

*  mth  beards. 

B,  Didactylus,  Schneid.;  Two  Fingered  Frog  FUh,  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long;  body  flattened  before, 
compressed  behind ;  skin  thick  and  loose ;  head  naked  ; 
mouth  large  and  furnished  with  small  sharp  teeth 
facing  inwards ;  beard-like  processes  at  both  comers 
of  the  mouth,  and  many  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip ; 
tongue  and  palate  rough ;  eyes  near  the  upper  lip  with 
the  nostrils  opening  before  them ;  posterior  termi- 
nating in  two  short  points,  and  the  branchial  opening 
large  ;  belly  large,  vent  in  the  middle  ;  scales  small, 
son  and  round ;  rays  of  the  fins  thick  and  not  bearded ; 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  round,  dorsal  and  anal  longi« 
tudinal;  no  lateral  line.  It  inhabits  the  Guinea 
coast. 

B,  Tau,  Schndd. ;  Gadus  Tau,  Lin. ;  Toad  Fish  of  the 
Americans ;  Carolina  Frog  Fish.  This  fish  gets  its  specific 
name  from  a  yellow  stripe  more  or  less  irregular,  and 
similar  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  situated  between  the 
eyes  and  the  neck ;  it  is  about  a  foot  long ;  the  body 
scaly  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  spotted  with 
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BladL ;  head  very  large  and  iattentid  j  eyes  largt, 
^th  the  irides  of  a  biigfat  yellow  cokNor;  mouth  iar^e, 
the  lower  javrprojectittg  beyond  tiwupper  and  bearded ; 
rays  of  the  first  dprsal  fin  three-spined,  those  of  the 
second  soft ;  first  ray  of  the  ventral  broad  and  sword* 
shaped.  Dr.  Garden  states  that  this  animal  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  the  *'  Toad  Fuh  ;*'  by  the 
f^endi  it  lias  been  called  *'  Crapaud  de  Mer"  its  habits 
are  very  ¥ttle  known,  but  it  is  considered  predacious. 
It  ifi  found  in  hot  clfanafees,  and  is  taken*  on  the  coasts 
of  Caroikia. 

B.Grunniens,  Schndd. ;  Cb/hw  Grwmiens,  Lin. Block ; 
Onm^  BuU  Head,  Shaw;  Grunting  Frog  Fi^.  Tliis 
animal  is  about  ten  inches  long ;  of  a  brown  colour 
BHtrked  widi  white  on  the  sides  ;  the  fins  pale  and 
spotted  with  brown  3  it  has  no  scales ;  lower  jaw 
pn]§eetiag  and  drrhated ;  ventral  fins  bearing  three 
rays ;  tail  nninded  ;  posterior  operculum  spined.  This 
iih  when  taken,  makes  a  noise  like  the  grunting 
of  a  pig,  by  suddenly  expelling  air  from  the  intemid 
eavitaes  throogh  the  mouth  and  gill  flaps.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  and  American  seas. 

*♦  Without  beards. 
B.  Smrmameim,  Schneid.  3  Surinam  Frog  Fuh.  About 
sixteen  inches  long  ;  moulii  smooth ;  anterior  dorsal 
fin  having  three  spines;  ventral  having  nine  ravs, 
foottded  3  Bcalea  oblong  ;  vent  nearer  the  head  j  la- 
teral line  straight.     It  inhabits  Surinam. 

B.  Indicus,  Schneid.;  Indian  Frog  Rah.  This  fish  was 
confounded  by  Block  with  the  Coitus  insidiaior  :  it  has 
the  body  flat  with  longitudinal  rugte  on  the  upper 
sjuhuot;  tongue  obtuse;  anterior  opercula  bearing 
two  spines,  posterior  one ;  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin 
very  short ;  ventral  fins  far  apart.  It  is  found  in  Asia. 
*  B.  Guttuina,  Schneid.;  Guamna  of  the  Spaniards.  Head 
small,  broad  and  smooth  ;  jaws  armed  with  numerous 
fine  sharp  teeth  ;  eyes  vertical ;  body  round  ;  caudal 
fin  round;  scales  small.  It  inhabits  the  Havannah 
and  is  considered  good  eating.  » 

B.Trigloides,  Schneid.;  CalUonymus  TrigUMes,  Forster; 
^figkid  Frog  Fish.  About  six  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  an  inch  broad  ;  body  oblong,  covered  with 
amttU  close  imbricated  scales  variegated  with  brown 
and  yellow  above  and  white  below ;  head  very  large, 
forming  one- third  of  the  whole  body,  somewhat  trian- 
gular, fiat  below  and  compressed  almost  to  an  edge 
above  before  the  eyes,  behind  them  rather  flatter  with 
the  sides  depressed ;  gill  flaps  composed  of  three 
pieces,  scaly ;  first  dorsal  fin  triangular,  having  seven 
rays  slightly  spinous,  the  secfond  having  twenty-two 
rays  ;  pectoral  fins  with  seventeen  bearded  rays  ;  and 
the  first  ray  of  the  ventnd  also  bearded  ;  tail  rounded 
having  twelve  rays.  It  is  found  in  the  sea  near  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

B.  Bt^miiff,  Schneid.;  CaUwnymus Biapms,  Forster; 
Two  Spined  Frog  Fish.  About  three  inches  long,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  body  and  head  depressed 
anteriorly,  compressed  behind  ;  oblong,  smooth,  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour  varied  with  red,  beneath  of  a 
pale  flesh  colour ;  posterior  gill  flap  having  two  spines ; 
the  first  dorsal,  the  ventral  and  the  anal  fins  bearded ; 
tail  rounded  and  varied  with  flesh  colour  and  brown. 
It  18  also  found  in  the  same  seas  as  the  preceding. 
B.  TrigUrides  and  B.  Bispinis  were  described  by  Schnei- 
der from  the  manuscripts  of  Forster,  who  accompanied 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin. 


SeeCmitTR^gneAnkndlj'RoASyHemttMth^git  ^.-p, 
euranU  Schnehler ;  Linnsi  Systema  Naturx.  ^ 

BATSEN  or  Batsch,  also  aonetimes  called  Bacs,      -. 
is  a  county  m  Hungary,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  ^-^^^ 
prweipal  town.    It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  little  ^^^/^ 
Cumania  and  the  Theyss,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Danube.    Since  the  introduction  of  the  Spaniflh  breed 
of  sheep  into  Hnngary,  the  trade  in  fine  wool  in  this 
^«trict  has  been  considerd»le.    Batsen  has  also  fre- 
quently been  the  scene  of  conflict  between  Aostriaa 
and  Turkish   armies;    and  has,  since  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  been  united  to  the  county  of  Bodrog. 

Batsch,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  county,  sitoated 
ahout  four  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  D^ub^ 
and  twenty  from  the  confluence  of  this  river  and  the 
Drave,  was  fonneriy  the  see  of  a  Bishop^  and  a  more 
flourishing  place  than  at  present  Latitude  46*  IS'  K« 
longitude  19*  l</  E. 

BATTA,  a  country  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  stretch- 
ing along  the  south-western  shore  between  the  rivers 
Sinkell  and  Tabuyong,  and  extending  wholly  across 
the  inland.    Very  little  is  yet  known  respecting  the 
interior  of  this  district ;    but  as  ^e  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  Britain  has  reached  these  shores,  and  some 
missidnaries,  are  before  this  time  settled  among  the 
Battas,  on  the  bay  of  Tappanooly,  and  are  learning 
liheir  language,    we  shall,    doubtless^  soon  be  for- 
hished  with  more  correct  information  respecting  both 
the  interior  and  the  inhabitants,  than  we  at  present 
possess.    It  is  understood  that  a  large  lake  occupies  a 
conmderable  tract  in  this  district,  and  that  several  rivm 
overflow  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  during  the  rainy 
season.    The  sur^u^e,  however,  towards  the  interior, 
opposite  to  the  East  India  Company's  settlemeDt  at 
Natal,  as  far  as  the  missionary,  Mr.  Burton,  was  able  to 
penetrate  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  was  composed  of 
rugged  hills,  chiefly  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  sepa- 
rated by  ravines  which  often  formed  the  beds  of  rapid 
streams.   This  journey,  however,  only  extended  as  fer 
as  Mora  Sunmia,  a  station  which  has  lately  been  chosen 
by  the  Company's  resident  at  Natal,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  free   and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  Batta  people.    It  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  range  of  lofty  mountains  seen  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Natal  hill,  and  within  three 
days  walk  of  the  Mendeeling  country,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  Princes  nearer  the 
shore,    who  hai-e   visited   it  ;     and  is   supposed  to 
contain  a  population  of  at  least  100,000  individuals. 
That  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  port  of  Sumatra, 
even  in  ascending  the  range  of  mountains  towards 
Mora  Summa,  is  not  altogether  unproductive  or  un- 
cultivated is  obvious  ;  for  in  reference  to  one  of  these 
tracts,  Mr.  Burton  says,  *'  The  country  round  here  is 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  on  Sumatra.    It  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  with  labangs,  for  several  miles  in  every 
direction.  There  is  no  sawah  ground.  Hie  Batta  people 
of  this  place,  unlike  their  neighbours,  and  unlike  Batta 
people  of  other  places,  live  on  their  respective  fenns, 
and  not  collected  together  in  dusuns  (villages.)    The 
houses  scattered  upon  the  surroimding  hills,  reminded 
me  much  of  myfiivourite  Gloucester&re,  as  I  viewed 
them  at  a  distance."    Bespecting  the  physical  state  of 
the  country  near  the  termination  of  his  joarriey,  this 
enterprising  missionary  also  remarlcs.    "  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  last  hiU,  the  prospect  presented 
was  very  interesting.    Behind  us,  we  looked  down 
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%•  upon  tie  Beautiful  coontry  of  FiiTttnipiiiisniy  O^e 
M^  difltrict  above  referred  to^)  wliere  nearly  every  hill  has 
its  ftinft-house^  and  a  crop  of  ripe  paddy  waving  to 
%lfee  iMccze.  In  tiie  front,  aboot  one  thouaaad^ieel 
l>elow  n9,  wa9  tbe  Coflopaoy's  station  at  Mora  Smniift. 
This  is  siloated  oa  a  pUn  from  tfai«e  to  lonr  miles  in 
circamfetenee,  and  washed  on  Aree  sides  by  three 
noisy  rapid  rivers^  whose  junction  at  ^is  place  gives 
it  the  name  of  Mora.Summa,  or  the  conflux  of  waters. 
AH  round  the  plain  the  hills  rise  to  a  considerable 
heightj  and  fi)rm  quite  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  over- 
IcKiked  cm  twa  sides  by  the  gloomy  Uack  mowitains 
that  rise  almoat  petpendiculariy  from  it  to  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet,  and  eight  thousand,  I  should 
suppose,  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.** 

.^umong  the  chief  products  of  the  country,  are  plan- 
tmns,  pepper^  IncUJan  oom  and  paddy.  The  camphor 
tree  iaalse  one  of  its  vaim^le  vegetable  products,  also 
cassia,  potion,  indigo,  and  gum  benaoin^  Gold  and 
sulphur  form  part  of  its  mineral  treasmesf  the  first  of 
ivhich  Mr.  B.  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natives 
procure^  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  oeds  of  the 
rivers ;  the  mud  of  which  is  washed  nearly  in  the  same 
"way  as  in  South  America.  Among  the  animal  tribes, 
mookeys  are  numeioas  ',  while  elephants,  and  tigers 
arefre^enHy  met  with,  but  very  fimr birds  were  seen. 
The  Battas  who  lay  in  Mr.  Burtoo's  route  in  this 
expedition,  he  describea  as  fine,  tall^  stout,  good-loekf 
ing  people,  much  superior  in  appearance  to  the  gene? 
nlitj  of  the  Malays,  They  have  nothing  of  the  soft 
expreasioa  of  the  Malay  eountenance  -,  but  oa  the 
contrary  have  a  peculiarly  fierce  and  independent  look.  ' 
They  are  well  dressed  in  cotton  doths,  manufactured 
by  the  women,  and  ornamented  with  English  beads, 
chiefly  procured  at  NataL  "  These  people,*^  remarks 
the  same  traveller,  "  are  perfectly  independent ;  they 
have  no  idea  of  their  own  inferiority  to  any  people  on 
earthy  and  their  carriage  and  behaviour  tell  you  so. 
They  are  very  polite  in  their  own  way,  are  goo4 
speakers,  and  know  perfectly  well  how  to  manage 
every  point  of  an  argument,  so  as  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  He  among  them  is  the  most  cele- 
brated chief  who  possesses  undaunted  courage,  and 
can  make  tbe  best  of  a  bad  cause.  They  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  tribes  or  clans,  under  separate 
chief  Rajahs,  who  on  parttcular  occasions  appear  in 
court  dress,  which  is,  in  fbct,  undress  from  the  waist 
upwards.  They  fasten  their  clothes  with  a  band  round 
the  middle,  which  hangs  down  in  tassels  in  firont. 
These  tassels  are  ornamented  with  beads,  and  contain 
at  the  end  a  purse  for  their  gold  dust.  Each  of  the 
Rajahs  seen  by  Mr.  B.  had  five  kreeses  (daggers)  hang- 
ing from  his  bch,  which  gave  him  a  very  fierce 
appearance.  Their  head-dress  is  a  piece  of  blue  cotton 
doth,  of  an  oblong  shape,  rolled  up  like  a  mop,  and 
tied  round  the  head  so  as  to  leave  the  top  uncovered, 
and  the  two  ends  projecting  like  horns,  before  and 
behind.  The  fiemales  do  not  appear  to  be  encumbered 
with  much  dress,  and  such  as  arc  unmarried,  have 
generally  several  strings  of  beads  about  their  necks, 
as  an  indication  of  their  being,  single." 

The  Battas,  though  savage  and  depraved,  do  not 
appear  to  be  sunk  so  low  in  the  dark  scale  of  ignorance 
as  BUBiy  of  ^e  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  archipelaga; 
ftr  they  hawe  a  settled  language,  which  is  extensively 
written  and.  understood,  and  mfany  of  their  books  are 
neatly  executed.  The  whole  population  of  these  regions 


is  estimated  af^milliw;  two  or  three  huoired  tko»* 
sand  of  whom  can  read.  Themuaknsatenidsofwkieh 
their  boohs  are  composed,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree;  bol 
some  of  them  are  bqiw  written  npon  English  papery 
which  iff  proeuted  at  the  Conpany  s  stations  alotig  the 
coast.  The  hmgvi^  has  many  words  m  co^Bmoo  with 
the  Malay ;  and  leqieeting  it  Mr.  B.  says^  «'  I 
have  begun  to  read  it,  and  find  thcteisnotUagtofinr 
relative  to  its  acqanition ;  the  diaracler  is  remarkably 
SBBBple,  and  every  aonisd  having  its  representative 
mairk,  tie  hmgiMge  may  be  pronounced  correctly  by 
any  person  who  has  acquired  thecheracter,  thou|piihe 
may  not  usiderstand  whal  he  reads**'  Mr.  Prince,  the 
Company's  resident  at  Natel,  drew  up  a  brief  account 
of  the  xd^ioD  of  these  peop)»e,  at  the  reffuest  of  the 
Hon.  Sic  T.  S.  Raffles,  firom  which  it  appears  to  be 
oom^ovnded  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
supecstilions^liBended  upon,  iwunan  depravity.  They  dp 
not,  however,  worship  images,  but  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  certain  deities  j  and  the  attributes  assigned 
to  them  in  Acate  a  much  greater  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  civilisation  at  some  former  period,  than  is  mani- 
fested at  present.  Dee  Battah  assee  iusee  is  considered 
as  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  things,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  appointed  three  brothers  as  his  agents  to  instruct 
mankind.  Bataragourou  was  the  God  of  justice  i  Seeree 
Pffdak,  the  God  of  mercy ;  but  Mahalahhoolan,  the 
tlurd  brother,  soon  disagreed  with  the  other  two, 
separated  from  them,  and  propagated  tenets  directly 
in  oppositmn  to  theirs.  He  is  therefore  described  as 
the  source  of  *'  discord  and  contention— the  instigator 
of  malice  and  revenge— the  inciter  of  anger — the 
source  of  fraud,  deceit,  lying,  hypocrisy  and  murder.** 
He  has  the  chief  influence  among  the  Battas,  and  they 
acknowledge  that  petitions  are  seldom  offered  to  either 
of  the  others.  The  only  semblance  of  a  priest  among 
them,  is  a  person  named  Dattoo,  who  is  skilled  in  all 
their.superstitions^  and  there  is  generally  one  of  these 
to  every  village ;  but  the  only  rei%ious  ceremonies  the 
existence  of  which  Mr.Prince  could  ascertain,  appeared 
to  consist  in  an  invocationof  the  manes  of  the  dead. "  The 
inflnence  of  theDattoosover  the  deluded  Battas  is  such, 
says  Mr.  P.  "  that  they  will  not  engage  in  any  under- 
taking, however  trifling,  without  first  consulting  them« 
They  expound  all  their  religious  bookSji  and  according 
to  their  interpretation,  a  day  is  chosen  as  propitious  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  'desired  object,  whether  it 
be  a  suit,  a  journey  or  war.  The  mor^  conduct  of 
these  people  appears  to  be  inftnenced  by  all  the  vile 
passions  of  an  irregular  and  irritable  constitution. 
Truth  is  seldom  regarded  when  in  the  way  of  their 
interests  or  feelings  ^  and  honesty  is  never  founded 
on  principle,  but  on  tiie  fcar  of  detection.  The  general 
tenour  of  their  fives  has  obliterated  the  recoiiection  and 
practice  of  the  laws  of  Seeree  Pbdah  and  Bataragourou, 
and  they  have  no  priesthood  or  Rajah  to  recal  them, 
or  to  reprove  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Mahalabhoolan,  who  is  certainly  no  other  than 
the  devil." 

Gaming  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  this  people  ;  and  this  they  practise  in  a  very  cruel 
manner,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Burton,  as  witnessed 
in  his  late  journey.  Having  visited  one  of  their  bazars, 
he  says,  "  hese  were  about  one  hundred  persons 
amusing  therapelves  with  a  most  cruel  game.  They 
drive  a  small  stake  into  the  earth,  and  round  it  draw 
a  circle^  which  they  divide  into  four  equal  parts  j  in 
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AATTA.  ^^^  of  ^^  partition^  diffei'ent  mdividuals  put  equal 
.^       Bums  of  money;  to  the  stake  is  tied  a  young  fowl^ 

BATTAIL.  whose  throat  beiug  cut^  it  flutters  about  for  a  short 
'  time>  and  then  expires.  The  person  whose  money 
happens  to  be  in  the  partition  where  the  fowl  lies 
after  death,  sweeps  the  stakes.  The  circle  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  persons  who 
wish  to  follow  the  amusement.  The  man  officiating  as 
cut-throat  was  the  Imum  (or  priest)  of  the  place.  The 
cruel  and  hardening  influence  which  this  game  must 
have  on  the  dispositions  of  the  people^  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  now  become  such  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  these  parts,  that  fowls  and  even  eggs,  are 
difficult  to  be  procured  at  any  price  at  Natal. '  On 
another  day,  when  he  went  to  the  bazar  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  a  great  concourse  of 
})eople  boisterously  engaged  in  this  game,  and  not 
fewer  than  twenty  fowls  luid  already  been  killed. 
BATTAIL,  v.\ 

KtIIlIiJ;    f     ^''  ^""^*"^'   ^*-  batiagUa;   Sp. 
^ATTAiLANT,   V^^^^^    From  the  A.  S.  6ea«an ;  to 

L'XoK?    (beat,  strike,  fight.    See  Battle. 

Batta^lia.       J 

For  yo  lieo  come  to  batail,  heo  turcede  a  jeyn  hym  eclion : 
Hco  nuste  wich  were  here  frend,  ne  wych  were  here  fon. 

B.  GlouctMter,  p.  79. 

He  Moh  ^ttreson  xede,  doan  went  his  powere. 
He  s&uh  Sir  Edward  ride,  haiaiUd  him  ageyn, 
Gloucestre  W  to^r  tide,  ^  wilt  yt  erie  certeyn, 
» Buld  t        '"  ~  - 


His  side  f 


ftUe. 


il.  Brunne^  p.  221. 


Sir  Edward  also  sone  >er  gile  gan  he  knowe, 
Pig^  him  to  bataile  tlone,  his  trumpes  did  he  blowe. 

Id.  p.  294. 

]>st  any  time  it  were  assailed, 
Ful  wel  about  it  was  hataiUd 
And  round  enuiron  eke  were  set 
Ful  many  a  rich  and  fair  touret. 

Chaucer,    Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  foL  201. 

And  eke  of  the  senate,  haue  wilned  Co  gone  distroyen  me,  whom 
they  haue  seen  alway  batailen  and  defenden  good  men. 

Id.    i^oectW,  book  i.  fol.  213. 

One  saith  hir  father  was  Pallant, 
Whiche  in  his  time  was  a  geant, 
A  cruell  man,  a  batayltnu. 

Cower.    Con/.  Am.  book  r.  fol.  90. 

The  noble  Cesar  Julius 
WUche  tiio  was  kynge  of  Rome  londe 
With  great  battaile,  and  stronge  honde 
All  Grece,  Perse,  and  Chaldec 
Wan,  and  put  vnder. 

Id.  Prologue,  book  L  fol.  5. 

Soone  after  this,  I  saw  an  elephant, 
Adom'd  with  bells  and  bosses  gorgeously, 

That  on  Ids  backe  did  beare  (as  hatteilnnt) 
A  gilden  towre,  which  shone  exceedingly. 

Spemer.    Visions  of  the  WorUTs  Fnniiie. 

Which  when  the  wakcfull  elfe  perceiued,  straight  way 

He  started  rp,  and  did  himselre  prepare. 

In  sun-bright  armes,  and  battailous  array  : 

For  with  that  Pagan  proude  he  combat  will  that  day. 

Id,    Faerie  Queene,  lx>ok  i.  C.  r. 


He  through  the  armed  files 


Darts  his  experienc't  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  thir  order  due, 
Thirrisages  and  stature  as  of  gods, 
Thir  number  last  he  summs. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  l)ook  u 
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We  find  by  a  sad  experience  that  few  qnestioiis  sre  wdlititrfiEAir^ 
and  when  th^ate,  they  are  not  consented  to  :  and  whealhej  m     «   ' 
agreed  on  by  txith  sides  that  they  are  well  stated;  it  is  ^ethiof  ebe  BATQ 
but  a  drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia  with  great  skiU  tad  diid-  \^^  \ 
pline ;  the  next  thing  they  do  is,  they  tiinist  their  sKwdsiatoooe  ^^ 
another's  sides.  Ta^lw,    Senium  ii,^m. 

See,  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 

The early-raliant  Swede  draws  forthhis  wlogi 

In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 

Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad. 

Her  borderers.  J.  Philips.    Blenk^m. 

There  were  letters  of  the  17th  from  Ghent,  which  gtvt  u  m- 
count,  that  the  enemy  had  form'd  a  design  to  snrpriie  tiro  hette- 
lions  of  the  allies  which  Iny  at  Alost ;  but  thoee  buttatiens  recdred 
adrice  of  their  march,  and  retired  to  Dendermond. 

Tailer,  No.  I. 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erspread, 
Each  in  battalia  rang'd,  and  shining  armi  array'd  : 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

Congrevt.    To  the  King,  on  the  taking  ^Nemm, 

Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade. 
And  now  in  6af/<fi7oiit.  array  display'd. 
On  Bounding  wings,  and  screaming  in  their  ire. 
The  cranes  rush  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

Beattie.  PygmseO'GeranO'MsekiM, 

Ten  thousand  horse  in  thunder  sweep  the  field, 

Down  to  the  sea-beat  margin,  on  a  plain 

Of  vast  expansion,  in  battalia  wait 

The  eastern  bands.  Glover.    Leenidas,  book  If. 

Battalion,  in  the  English  army,  is  applied  to  an 
indeterminable  body  of  infantry  3  but  generally  varying 
from  600  to  1000  men.  Regiments,  according  to 
their  number,  are  divided  into  one  or  more  BattaliooSi 
which  are  afterwards  subdivided  into  companies. 

BATTEL,  V.    ^     See  to  Bait.    Battel,  (a  term 

Ba^ttling,  fat  Eaton  for  the  small  portioD  of 

food,  which  in  addition  to  the  cd* 
lege  allowance,  the  collegers  re- 
ceive from  their  dames,)  is  hoi" 
dael.  Bat'ful  (a  favourite  term  of 
_  Drayton,)  is  a  similar  compound 
of  the  two  participles  bat  andytiQ.     Tooke.  ii.  1«3. 

Upon  this  noun  battel,  the  verb  appears  to  have  beca 
formed  5  and  to  be  applied  consequently  j 

To  fatten,  to  fertilize  3  to  render  fruitful  or  produc- 
tive ',  because  abounding  in  baits,  bites,  or  bits. 

This  is  the  graync  of  mustard  scde  whiche  whan  it  wis  »  fine 
and  so  litle  that  the  vnleamed  sort  of  English mB couldicirte 
possibly  fcle  or  see  it,  yeof  your  exccdlg  charitie  &  sde  towsrj  W 
countrey  folkes,  did  in  such  wise  helpe  to  sowc  in  Ibc  field  0 
Englande,  and  did  so  cherishe  with  the  faUe  ftoiMa^  Teulh  ot 
the  paraphrase,  that  where  before  it  was  in  the  iyes  of  tie  tdW- 
tcrcd,  the  least  of  al  scdes,  it  is  now  shot  vp  and  growe  nam 
larger  in  bredth,  th£  any  other  herbe  of  ye  field.  . 

*  ^  Udall.    luki.M 

The  best  aduizemcut  was  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill,  without  encomberment ; 
For,  sleepe  (they  said)  would  make  her  battill  better. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ri.  C  8.^ 

For  in  the  church  of  God,  sometimes  it  commeth  to  patte»  •* " 

oucr  battle  grounds,  the  fertile  disposition  whereof  is  good  j  p 

because  it  exceedeth  due  proportion,  it  bringeth  fijrlh  sbuudiaOyi 

through  too  much  rauknesse,  things  lesse  profitable. 

Hooker.    Eecles.  Pol.  B.f^^o. 

For  well  known  it  is,  that  they  be  loving  to  thdr  childrM  9bA 
husbands  :  and  this  their  naturall  affection,  is  like  unto  s  fertile 
field  or  battell  soil,  capable  of  amity,  not  unapt  for  pert«ri»«>i 
nor  destitute  of  the  graces.  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  W* 

He  saith  moreover,  that  the  sowing  of  some  graine  Jaj^  ^ 
as  dunging  to  the  ground  :  for  these  be  his  very  words*  W  l^^ 
itselfe  of  the  earth  is  a  bailing  to  the  earth,  and  namely*  lopuMti 
beanes,  and  vetches,  for  they  mucke  the  lands.  , 

'  /«f,    Plimtfl^^ 


Ba'ttel,  n. 
Ba'ttel,  adj, 
Ba'ttablb, 
Ba'ttlbr, 
Ba'tful. 
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TEL.         MaasiDissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbarie  and  Numidiain 
Alrick  (befoi^e  his  time  incalt  and  horrid)  fruitfal  and  baitabU  by 

[£iL    tUU  means.  Burton.    Aunt,  of  MeL  p.  57. 

■  ^  ^  Thomas  Sorrocold,  or  Sorocold  was  bom  in  Lancashire;  became 
a  Sattler  or  stodent  of  firazen-nose  Coll.  an.  1578,  aged  17  years 
or  thereabouU.  Wood,    Atkeme  Oxon.  i.  277. 

The  Ao/^Mf  pastiires  fenc'd,  and  most  with  quick-set  mound. 
The  sundry  sorts  of  soil,  diversity  of  ground. 

Drayton.     Polyolbion,  Songm, 

Wliereas  the  lowly  vale,  as  earthly,  like  itself, 
Doth  ncfrer  farther  look  tlian  how  to  purchase  pelf. 
And  of  their  hat^l  sites,  the  vales  that  boast. them  thus. 
Ne'er  had  been  what  they  are,  had  it  not  beea  for  us. 

Id.    lb.  Song  viL 
Manure  the  bat/ul  March,  until  they  be  imbrac'd 
In  Sabrin's  soveraign  arms.  Id,    lb. 

Witness  the  fair  pasture  nigh  Haddon  (belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Rutland)  so  incredibly  bnttUng  of  cntel  that  one  proffered  to  sur- 
round it  with  shillings  to  purchase  it ;  which  because  to  be  set 
aide-ways  (not  edge-ways)  were  refused. 

FHller.     WortAiet*  Derbyskire, 

BATTEN.  This  word  seems  to  have  succeeded, 
and  to  have  supplanted,  the  verb  to  battel :  and  to 
be  ^roin  the  same  A.S.  verb  baton,  to  bite>  to  ^ed^ 
and  consequently  to  fatten. 

CoRio.    Follow  your  function^  go,  and  batten  on  colde  bits. 

ShaJkspeare.     Corioianus,  fol.  22. 
Itua.    Why,  master,  will  you  poison  her  with  a  mess  of  rice 

Porridge  ?  that  wUl  preserve  life,  and  make  her  round 

and  plump, 
And  batten  more  than  you  are  aware. 

Marliw,     The  Jew  of  Malta^  act  iii. 

Skjet.  a  man  may  6a//m  there  in  a  week  only,  with  hot  loaves 
and  butter,  and  a  lusty  cup  of  muscadine  and  sugar  at  breakfast, 
though  he  make  never  a  meal  all  the  month  after. 

Foird,    Perkin  Warbeckf  act  iv.  sc.  iL 
Some  wallowing  in  the  grass,  there  lie  awhile  to  batten  ; 
Some  sent  away  to  kill ;  some  thither  brought  to  fiittea. 

Drayton,    Polyolbion^  Song  xtiii. 
The  meadows  here,  with  battening  ooze  enrich'd. 
Give  spirit  to  the  grass  ;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots ;  th'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  store 
Of  golden  wheat,  tlie  strength  of  human  life. 

J,  Pkitipt,     Cider ^  book  i. ' 
While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire, 
Or  battening  hogs  rdll  in  the  stinking  mire. 

Gay.     The  Shep,  Week, 

While  ardent  Sinus  shoots  a  thirsty  ray. 

And  autumn  yet  witholds  retreating  day. 

They  range  at  large,  and  gambol  through  the  stream. 

Frisk  on  the  beach,  or  batten  in  the  beam. 

Brooke.     Universal  Beauty,  book  vi. 
Go  then  :  the  moan  of  woe  demands  thine  aid  : 
Pride's  lioens'd  outrage  claims  thy  slumbering  ire 
Pale  genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade. 
And  baittning  avarice  mocks  the  tuneless  lyre 

Seattle.    The  Judgement  of  Parity 
Batten  is  also  a  term  used  by  carpenters  to  express 
a  scantling  or  piece  of  wooden  stuff,  from  two  to  four 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick.    Thus  Battens  are 
jfixed  to  waUs^  in  order  that  the  laths,  upon  which 
plaster  is  afterwards  fixed,  may  be  nailed  to  them.    A 
wall  or  piece  of  timber  is  said,  in  technical  language^ 
to  Batten  when  it  leans  out  of  the  perpendicular /ram  a 
person,  in  contradistinction  to  overhanging  when  it 
leans  to  a  person. 
BA'TTER,  V,  -\      Fr.  battre ;  It.  batterer  Ger.  batten. 
BAVrEB,  n.       I  From  the  A.S.  beatan,  to  beat. 
BA'TTBmBB,       r     To  beat  or  knock  against,   to 
Ba  ttery.       J  strike,  to  bruise  j  to  wear  out  with 
hard  usage. 

TOL.  XVXII. 


Than  stondetii  the  rinne  of  contumelle  or  strif  and  cbeste,  and  BATTfift. 

battereth  and  forgeth  by  vilisina  reprevinges.  

Chaucer,    The  Pertonea  Tale,      BATFEib> 

The  Frenchemcn  leamvng  wit  by  this  great  periU,  left  their  .    SEA. 
Bcalynge,  and  deuised  dayly,  howe  to  batter  and  breake  the  wailes  ^^m^mmJ 
Sl  fortifications.  Hall.    King  Henry  VI.  fol.  155. 

Well  on  (as  yet]  onr  battredhtske  did  passe. 

And  brought  tlie  rest  within  a  niyle  of  laude, 
Then  thought  I  sure  now  neede  not  I  to  passe. 

For  I  can  swymme  and  so  escape  this  sande.        '   - 

Ga$coigne,    Hearbet, 

When  Jupiter  from  bye  doth  threat 

With  raortall  mace  and  dint  of  thunder 
The  hicst  hilles  bene  batterd  eft. 

When  they  stand  still  that  stoden  vnder. 

Horace,     Uncertain  Authorg, 

He  called  the  inhabitauntes  and  menne  of  warre  together  declar- 
yng  their  great  necessltie,  and  sayd  the  battery  of  the  waUes  dis- 
corages  vs  not,  but  the  greate  necessltie  of  victalies. 

.    Hall,    king  Henry  riU,to\.%9. 

When  Cupide  scaled  first  the  fort 
Wherin  my  hart  lay  wounded  sort. 
The  batry  was  of  such  a  sort 
Tluit  I  must  yelde  or  die  therfore. 

Horace.    Uncertain  Authors, 

For  now  were  the  walls  beaten  ndth  the  rams,  and  many  parts 
thereof  shaken  and  battered :  and  at  one  place  above  the  rest,  by 
continual  batterie  there  was  such  a  breach,  as  the  towne  lay 
open  and  naked  to  the  enemie.  Holland's  Livivs,  fol.  397. 

Mofeorer;  take  but  three  sextares  or  quarts  of  it  being  steeped, 
and  it  will  yeeld  a  measure  called  modius  of  thicke  grewell  or 
batter  called  in  Latin  puis.     .     .  Id,    Plinie,  r,  i,  p.  558> 

'<  Bring  nie,"  aaith  he,  "  the  harness  that  I  wore 
At  Teuxbiiry,  whidi  from  that  day  no  more 
Hath  felt  the  battries  of  a  chiiil  strife. 
Nor  stood  betweene  destruction  and  my  HIib." 

.  Sir  J,  Beaumont^    Bosworth  Field,] 

Kor  are  these  mhalten  such  batterers,  or  demolishers,  of  stately 
and  elegant  builduigs.       Taylor.    Artf.  Handsomeness,  p.  185. 

While  the  lord  deputy  lay  before  the  fort,  there  arriv'd  in  the 
b«r  of  Smerwick,  vice-admiral  Bingham,  and  soon' after  Sir  William 
Winter,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with  fresh  supplies  :  hereupon  the 
lord  deputy  resolved  to  besiege  the  fort  by  ladd,  while  the  admiral 
should  batter  it  by  sea. 

Oldy's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  fol.  zv. . 

Those  resolutions  are  as  insufficient  to  fortify  them  against  the 
new  incursion  of  tempting  objects,  as  a  wall  of  glass  to  resist  the 
.  battery  of  cannon ;  for  there  is  no  permanent  overruling  principle 
in  the  heart,  that  makes  the  resolution  stedfaat  against  sin. 

Bates.    Sermon,  The  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

The  levee  swarms,  as  if,  in  golden  pomp. 

Were  character'd  on  ev'ry  statesman's  door,  * 

BATTB^B  AND  BANKRUPT  FORTUNES  MENDED  HERB. 

Cowper.    The  Task,  book  ill. 

Whoever  knew  an  honest  brute. 
At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute. 
Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
Or  friends  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery. 

Goldsmith.     The  Logicians  Refuted. 

The  different  military  Batteries  will  be  found  des« 
cribed  under  the  article  Fortification. 

BATTERSEA,  a  village  in  Surrey,  which  gives  the 
title  of  Baron  to  the  St.  John  family.  Population  in 
18521,  4992.  The  church  is  a  Vicarage.  In  it  are 
buried  the  remains  of  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bol- 
ingbroke,  (who  was  also  bom  here,)  and  his  second 
wife,  who  was  a  neice  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  On 
the  site  of  Bolingbroke  House,  which  was  pulled  down 
about  the  year  1775,  has  been  erected  a  horizontal 
windmill  of  very-  large  dimensions.  The  height  of 
the  main  shaft  is  1^0  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the 
bottom  59.    This  mill  is  similar  to  one  at  ]\|argate. 
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BMTER-  Invented  by  Captain  Hooper.     In   1771>  a  ^wooden 

S*^      bridge  was  built  over  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  under 

mthTTtv    ^^^    direction  of   Mr.    llolland.   at  an   expense   of 


BATTLE,  », 
Ba'ttle,  ». 
Ba^ttlbment^ 
Ba^ttlkmcnted, 

Ba^ttlino. 


See  Battail.  To  fight,  also 
to  prepare  for  fight ',  to  put  in 
►a  state  of  defence ;  to  fortify. 
Battle  appears  to  have  been 
_  applied  to  a  particular  division 
of  the  anxly ;  the  mid  or  main  body,  as  distinguished 
from  Van  and  Rere. 

If  houses  strongly  bailt, 

snd  towers  baUUd  hie. 
By  force  of  blast  be  ouerthrowne 

when  iEols  impes  doe  flie. 

TurherviUe*    Pyniarat  Answer, 

For  he  that  fightith  in  a  hattel  schsl  not  be  crowned  bat  he 
fighte  lawftilli.    .  mdif,     Tymo.  cap.  U. 

Bat  yet  that  his  worke  should  log  indnre  all  tempestes  and 
stormes,  he  addeth  u  hatetment  and  weatherstone  to  auoyde  and 
shote  of  the  rayne,  for  feare  it  should  soke  in  and  make  his 
buUdyng  decay.  Frith' sWorkeiy  fol,  8&. 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloodie  straine. 

That  haunted  ▼■  in  our  fiuniliar  pathes : 

Witnesse  our  too  much  memond)le  shame. 

When  Cressy  butMl  fatally  was  strucke. 

And  an  our  princes  captiu'd,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name  $  Edward,  black  prince  of  Wales. 

Skmktptmre.    Henry  F,  foU  76. 


Yet  leader  seera'd 


EjscIi  waitionr  tingle  as  in  -chief,  txpert 
When  to  adraace,  or  atand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battel  f  open  when,  and  when  to  close 
The  ridgta  of  grim  warr. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ri. 


In  Ausonian  land 


Men  caird  him  Mvkdber ;  and  Iiow  he  feD 
From  hcav'n,  they  fabl'd,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o*re  the  chrystal  battlements. 

Id,    n,ho6ki. 

Neither  had  it  been  lo  dishononreble  unto  him,  when  he  came 
to  joyn  with  Darius  band  to  hand,  if  he  had  been  massacred 
among  a  nnnber  of  great  hones,  with  the  swordes,  glaiyes,  and 
,  hattel-axes  of  the  Penians  fighting  for  the  empise. 

Ho/land's  Plutarch,  1046. 

And  as  for  Coloies,  he  retembleth  for  all  the  world  young  chfl- 
dren  who  newly  begin  to  learn  their  A.  B.  C.  for  being  used  to 
pronounce  and  name  the  letters  which  they  see  engraven  on  their 
battleders,  when  they  find  them  written  elsewhere,  they  stick  at 
them,  and  are  much  troubled.  M  916. 

Does  be  delight  to  bear  bold  seraphs  teM 
How  Michael  baHr^t,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below. 

TickeU,    To  the  Earl  rf  Warwich, 

These  with  discerning  hand  tiiou  knew'st  to  range, 
(Vonng  as  thon  wast)  and  in  the  well-fram'd  models. 
Thou  show'st  where  towers  or  battlements  should  rise. 
Where  gates  should  open,  or  where  walls  should  compass. 
Prhr,    Second  Hfmn  of  CaUimmekus, 
Ifc  la,    answered  he,  a  character  yon  hare  not  yet  pei4iaps 
obinrv'd.    Yo«  have  heard  of  ^fto/r^painters,  have  mentioned 
l«//li^poets ;  but  this  is  a  iaMAr-critick.  Tatkr,  No.  6S. 

Then,  wide  as  air,  the  livid  fory  spread. 
And  high  her  head  stove  the  stormy  clouds. 
She  blaa'd  in  omens,  sweU*d  the  groaoiog  winds 
With  wild  surmisea,  batUnga,  sounds  of  war. 

TTtomson.    Liberty,  pailr* 

Such  Tirlne  Clelia,  Gqcles,  Manlios  roas'd  : 

Soch  were  the  Fabii,  Decii ;  so  inspired, 

Vht  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  Spoke  : 

So  rofte  the  Roman  state.         tPyer,    The  Ruini  ofHmne, 


BAT 

What  eonstitiitei  a  state  ? 
Not  high  rais'd  battlements  or  Ubor'd  monnd,  '^^  ' 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  tamts  eniwa'd.  ^^'^ 

Sir  mUiam  Jones,    AnOdeinlmfUaiionrfJlema,    ^^ 

Battle,  Trial  by.  Oneofthoseusagesof  our  elder 
law,  which  have  long  been  nearly  obsolete  on  accooDt 
of  their  impiety  and  absurdity,  though  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  pious  belief,  and  were  main- 
tained  by  the  grave  a|)probation  of  our  fore&then. 
Trial  by  Battle,  or  the  solemn  decision  of  certain  cases^ 
by  the  personal  combat  of  the  parties  or  their  cham-' 
pions,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode9  of  trial,  was 
introduced  into  this  country  at  the  era  of  the' Con- 
quest i  having  formed  a  part  of  the  ]*onnan  code  of 
judicature.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Buigundi, 
a  German  clan,  by  whom  part  of  the  north  of  Gad 
was  colonized.  And,  as  has  been  obseryed  by  some 
learned  writers  on  Swedish  law,  a  passage  in  Velleins 
Paterculus,  (wherein  theattehipt  of  Varus  to  introduce 
.the  Roman  forms  of  trial  amongst  the  Germans,  is 
.Sfud  to  have  been  considered  as  an  innovation,  "  ttt 
soLiTA  ARMis  DECERNi  juve  termmorefUar,*')  teems  ta 
shew,  what,  indeed,  is  in  itself  most  probable,  that  this 
mode  of  legal  appeal  to  Providence  was  common  to 
the  whole  German  people. 

It  was  permitted  by  the  laws  of  our  country  in  three 
cases  :  first,  in  courts  martial,  or  courts  of  chivalry; 
secondly,  in  appeals  of  felony;  thirdly,  in  writs  of 
right,  which  are  the  highest  and  last  decision  on 
questions  of  real  property.  As  the  manner  io  which 
these  combats  were  conducted,  is  fiilly  detailed  bj 
Blackstone  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  his  third 
book,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  heie  any 
account  of  the  solemnities  attending  them.  The  legal 
student  will  find  much  learning  on  this  subject,  in  the 
report  of  the  case  of  Ashford  t.  ThornUm,  (1  iand  i 
405.)  The  defendant  in  that  case  having  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  a  young  woman,  of  whom 
the  plaintiff  was  brother  and  heir,  the  latter,  by  the 
right  given  by  the  old  law  to  certain  near  relations, 
brought  his  *'  appeal  of  death/*  and  the  defeadant,  or 
appellee,  waged  his  battle,  i,  e.  claimed  the  right  of  this 
mode  of  trial.  After  legal  argument  on  the  several 
points  arising  out  of  the  case  and  pleadings,  the  matter 
was  dropped  :  but  the  legislature,  dreading  the  recu^ 
rence  of  a  case  which  might  induce  the  necessity  of  a 
form  of  trial  so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
passed  an  act  wholly  annulling  the  Trial  by  BMe,  as 
well  as.  the  appeal  of  felony  and  death  In  all  cases. 
Stat  59.  Geo.  IIL  c.  46. 

Battle,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
anciently  called  Ep^fon.  It  received  its  later  name  fiom 
the  memorable  conflict  between  Harold,  King  of 
England,  and  William,  Duke  of  Normandy.  WUiaffl 
before  the  engagement,  vowed  to  build  an  abbey  on 
the  field  if  he  \vas  victorious,  that  thanks  might  he 
daily  offered  for  his  success,  ajad  continual  prayers  ftr 
the  souls  of  the  slain.  This  abbey  was  built  in  the  year 
following  his  victory,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin^ 
and  filled  with  Benedictine  Monks.  Great  privileges 
were  annexed  to  the  mitred  Abbot  of  the  establishment ; 
«id  its  remains  still  attest  its  former  magnifieeace. 
Its  circuit  is  little  less  than  a  mile.  The  populalioii 
of  Battle,  which  is  a  Rectory,  in  lfi21,  was  «5«. 

BATTLEFIELD,  a  village  in  Shropshht;,  aboat  ^xt 
miles  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 
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TLE-  t^«  memorable  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  OTerthrew 
aJ>.  Hotspur's  rebellion^  in  1462,  in  memory  whereof  he 
founded  a  collegiate  church,  partof  which  still  is  used 
for  divine  service.  A  mound  adjoining  the  church«i 
yard,  marks  the  burial  place  of  the  slain ;  and  a  plot 
of  ground  called  Kmg^i  Croft  distinguishca  the  place  in 
which  Henry's  tent  was  pitched. 

Batto'logist,         >7iJ<nyT€.    But  when  ye  pray,  use 
Batto'loot.  J  not  vain  repetitions.  Mat.  vi.  T* 

The  Greeks  says  (t>r.  Hammond)  is  literally,  to  do  at 
Battus  did.  He  adds  from  Suidas  ;  batiologie  is  mul^ 
tiplying  of  words.  The  word  itself  is  taken  from  one 
BaituB  who  made  long  hymns  consisting  of  many 
lines,  full  of  tautologies.  Hesychius  explains  it,  empty, 
idle,  unseasonable  discourse. 

After  the  eastern  mode,  tkey  wagged  tbor  bodies,  bowing  their 
beads,  and  kktaai^gimimg  the  name  AUongh  Wboddaw  and 
Mahiioicl  veiy  oftmu  Sir  T.  Herkerf*  Trav^,  p.  191 , 

SbonU  a  Iraly  dnil  hattologitU  that  ia  of  Aosonlin's  character, 
quam  pauea,  fwnn  diu  loffuuntur  Attici  f  that  an  hoar  by  the  glasi 
spcaketh  dothai^;  Should  such  a  oiie»  I  saj,  and  a  deserving 
•cmineoi  preacher  change  sermons  %  people  would  not  only  come 
thicker,  but  return  saUsned. 

WhitiockU  Mannen  of  the  BngUtl,  p.  S09^ 


I  caanot  see  how  he  will  escape  that  headieniah.  hatiohgy  of 
multiplying  words,  which  Christ  himself  that  has  the  pntti^  up 
of  our  prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  acceptable  in  heaven. 

MiUiom,    Animad.upn^tluJUmam$trmnit^if€k 

BATTON,  Batttois,  or  Baston,  (  Fr.  hdton,)  in 
Heraldry,  a  staff  truncheon,  used  as  an  abatement  in 
coats  of  arms  to  denote  illegitimacy. 

BATURIN,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Czemigov,  Its  castle  was  formerly  th^ 
residence  of  the  Hetman,  Commander-in-Chief  of  th^ 
Cossacks.  When  the  Hetman  Mazeppa  went  over  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  17O8,  Baturin  was  takea 
and  burnt  by  the  Russians,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  afterwards 
made  a  grant  of  it,  with  part  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, to  the  Hetman  Rasumoski,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  stands  about  80  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
CzemigoY,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

BATZ,  Batzen,  Bat,  or  Bate,  a  small  copper  coin^ 
mixed  with  a  slight  portipn  of  silver,  current  in  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  and  varying  in  value 
according  to  its  alloy. 


BATTOr 
LOGIZB. 

BAVA- 
RIA. 


BAVARIA. 


BAVARIA,  Circle  of,  was  one  of  the  Circles 
of  the  German  Empire,  previous  to  its  dissolution,, 
in  1806 ;  and  now  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
modem  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  occupies  the  south- 
eaat  portion  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  by  Fran- 
eonia  and  Bohemia  on  the  north,  by  Austria  on  the 
east,  by  the  Tyrol  on  the  south,  and  by  Suabia  on  the 
west.  Its  whole  extent  was  estimated  at  16,500  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  1,300,000,  which  is  79 
persons  to  eadi  square  mile.  This  Cirde  comprised 
numerous  states,  which  were  divided  into  two. distinct 
classes,  called  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  benches, 
from  their  rulers  forming  two  separate  councils*  The 
first  of  these  benches  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Saltzbuigy  the  Bishops  of  Raiisbon,  Passau,  and  Frey- 
aingen^  the  princely  Provostship  of  Berchtok- 
gaden,  with  the  Abbeys  of  St.  Emeran,  Nieder,  Ober- 
Munster,  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon«  The  secular  bench 
was  composed  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Dukes 
of  Neuburg,  and  Saltzburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  the  Prince  of  Steinstein,  the  Counts  of  Haag 
and  Ortenburgh,  with  the  Lords  of  Ehrenfels,  Saltz- 
burg,  Pyrbaum,  Hofaen -Waldeck,  and  Breiteneck, 
and  a  representative  from  the  Imperial  town  of  Ratis- 
bon.  The  Elector  and  the  Archbishop  possessed  the 
power  of  convoking  these  states,  over  which  •  they 
alternately  presided ;  *  and  their  meetings  were  held 
either  at  Ratisbon  or  Wasserburg.  This  Circle,  how- 
ever, only  sent  one  member  to  the  Imperial  chamber 
of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of  it  belonged  .to 
the  BWctor,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
powerfiol  Princes  in  Germany.  Before  the  French 
Revolution,  his  dominions  in  this  Circle  comprised 
the   countries  which  sent  members  to  the  secular 


bench,  as  enumerated  above.  In  addition  to  these 
territories,  he  was  Sovereign  of  most  of  the  country" 
of  Erbach,  in  Franconia;  of  the  Lordships  of  Wiesen- 
steig,  Meindilheim,  and  Schwabach,  in  Suabia;  of 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  Circle  of 
that  name  5  and  of  the  principalities  of  Simmern^ 
Lautem,  and  Veldenz,  with  two-thirds  of  the  country 
of  Spenheim>  and  half  the  BaiUiage  of  Homburg,  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  In  the  Circle  of  West- 
phalia, the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg  were  also 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bavaria. 

Bavaria,  Duchy  of,     ITiis   formed  one  material  Bojmdariea 
part  of  what  was  formerly  the  Circle,  and  is  now  the  "^  «tent» 
Kingdom  of  the  same  name.    It  bordered  upon  Aus- 
tria, Passau,  and  Saltzburg  on  the  east ;  upon  Tyrol 
on  the  south  ;    Suabia  on  the  west;  Neuburg  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate  on  the  north.  It  comprised  Upper 
and  Lower  Bavaria;  and  included  a  space  of  about' 
12,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    The  number 
of  towns  is  about  ninety,  but  none  of  them  are  large 
except  Munich,  the  capital.    Bavaria  has  experienced 
a  variety  of  changes,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  will  form 
the  best  preparation  for  illustrating  its  present  state. 

It  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Rhaiia  VindeUcia  Origin  of 
and  Noricum  of  the  ancients,  and  received  its  Latin  the  name,^ 
name  of  Boiaria  or  Bqjoaria,  from  the  B(m,  a  people  ~j2re 
of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  are  understood  to  have  settled  in  ge^noW 
these  regions  at  an  early  period.    They  were  governed 
by  native  Princes  till  Charlemagne  seized  the  country, 
and  committed  the  government  of  it  to  some  of  lus 
Counts.    On  the  partition  of  his  empire  among  his 
grandsons,  Bavaria,  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  was 
assigned  to  Louis  the  German.    It  bore  the  title  of 
12x12 
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BAVARIA.  Margraviale,  till  Arnold,  the  reigning  Prince,  was 
^mm^y^r^^  raised  to  the  title  of  Duke,  in  9^.  The  title  was  con- 
tinued to  his  successors,  till  MaximiLian  I.  was  invested 
with  the  Electoral  dignity,  in  16S3,  by  Ferdinand  II. 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  him 
against  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  aboul  that  time.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  recent  his- 
tory, however,  was  the  disputed  succession,  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  branch,  by  the 
death  of  the  Elector,  in  December,  1 777.  From  its  con- 
tiguity to  her  dominions,  and  the  door  it  opened  for  the 
exercise  of  French  influence,  Austria  had  long  cast  an 
eager  eye  on  Bavaria,  and  this  appeared  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  realizing  her  wishes  in  its  annexation. 
Little  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France, 
as  Louis  XVI.-  was  young,  and  married  to  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph.  The  great  age  of  Frederick  II.  too, 
might  induce  a  hope  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
would  not  be  characterised  by  that  energy  and  decision, 
which  he  had  so  often  displayed  when  former  events 
seemed  to  demand  their  exercise.  But  though  he  was 
now  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  he  was  equally 
prompt  and  energetic  in  supporting  the  independence 
of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the  measures  he  took,  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  was  induced  to  renounce  the  greater  part  of 
its  ambitious  intentions.  This,  with  the  recollection 
of  the  seven  years  war,  the  opposition  which  was 
expected  from  several  of  the  minor  states,  and  other 
circumstances,  produced  an  adjustment,  without 
bloodshed.  From  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  the 
Electorate  of  Bavaria  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
till  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  had  once 
more  involved  Germany  in  the  flames  of  discord  and 
war.  The  Elector  continued  on  the  side  of  the  Im- 
perialists, till  the  French  marched  a  powerful  army 
to  his  capital,  in  1796,  and  concluded  a  treaty  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  which  was  signed  during  the  following  year, 
shewed  the  influence  which  the  French  were  gaining 
in  Germany.  This  was  still  further  developed  by 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  concluded  in  October,  1801. 
By  the  first  of  these,  all  that  part  of  the  German 
dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  annexed 
to  France  -,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  consequently 
lost  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  Duchies  of  Juliers 
and  Deux  Fonts,  with  all  his  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Alsace.  Subsequently  to  the  latter 
'  treaty,    he  received,  as  indemnities,  the  Bishoprics 

of  Freysingen,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  and  Kempten, 
with  ten  abbeys,  fifteen  imperial  towns,  and  two 
imperial  villages,  besides  the  western  part  of  the 
Bishopric  and  the  town  of  Passau;  In  the  conflicts 
which  then  took  place  between  France  and  the  conti- 
nental powers,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  remained  neuter 
till  1805,  when  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Buonaparte,  and  was  soon  afterwards  raised  from  the 
dignity  of  Elector  to  that  of  King,  and  had  his  dominions 
aggrandized  by  the  annexation  of  several  provinces. 
Oriinn  and  Bavaria,  Kingdom  of,  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
progressive  siderable  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,compri8ing 
geography,  the  former  Duchy  and  Circle  of  that  name,  with 
-various  recent  acquisitions.  It  took  its  rise  in  1806 ; 
and  after  the  disasters  of  that  campaign  had  induced 
Austria  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of 
her  dominions,  the  services  of  Bavaria  were  rewarded 
by  a  participation  in  these  cessions.    The  extent  of  the 


Kingdom  was  then  Increased  by  the  addition  oi  the  BAVABI 
eastern  part  of  Passau,  Tyrol,  and  Eichstadt.  The  '^'^'^ 
Brisgau,  Konigseck,  Rothenfels,  and  some. other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  the  same  time  annexed  to  the  previous 
territories.  When  the  ancient  German  Constitution  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 
Bavaria  resigned  the. Duchy  of  Berg,  in  exchange  for 
the  Margraviate  of  Anspach,  and  the  Imperial  towns 
and ,  territories  of  Augsburg  and  Ni^remburg.  This 
State  again  took  part  with  France  against  Austria,  in 
the  war  of  1809,  and  again  shared  in  the  spoils  of  that 
conflict.  Before  this  event,  its  area  was  computed  at 
36,770  square  English  miles  ;  and  the  population  had 
been  raised  to  more  than  three  millions,  while  the 
contingent  troqps  it  furnished  in  time  of  war  was 
fixed  at  30,000.  By  the  treaty  concluded  in  October 
1809,  the  additional  •  territory  acquired  was  about 
5,550  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,492,000 
individuals.  The  whole  extent  was  then  raised  to 
42,330  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  more  than 
4,500,000. 

When  the  love  of  conquest,  and  the  intoxication  of  i 
success,  had  produced  the  memorable  march  of  the  i 
French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops  were 
among  those  which  were  destined  never  to  return. 
Bavaria  now  began,  apparently,  to  apprehend  the 
consequences  to  which  this  insatiable  ambition  would 
lead,  and  was  desirous  of  securing  the  acquisitions 
she  had  obtained.  With  this  view,  the  King  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
joined  the  common  cause,  which  had  then  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  When 
this  cause. triumphed,  and  Germany  was  once  more 
released  from  the  dominion  of  France,  the  services 
which  Bavaria  had  rendered  in  breaking  this  thraldom, 
were  not  overlooked  in  the  negociations  which  took 
place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  newly-acquired 
title  of  King  was  confirmed,  a  part  of  the  contribution  | 
paid  by  France  was  assigned  him,  and  the  support  of 
a  body  of  Bavarian  troops  in  France,  at  the  expense  of 
that  country,  was  agreed  to.  Some  changes  of  terri- 
tory also  took  place  :  the  Tyrol  was  resigned  to 
Austria  5  and '  the  Grand  Duchy  of  W^urtzbiu-g,  the 
principsdity  of  Aschaffenburg,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  ci'devant  French  department  of  Mont  Tonnere, 
were  obtained  in  their  stead.  Some  other  exchanges  of 
territory  were  also  made  ;  after  which,  the  extent  and 
population  were  estimated  at  40,000  square  miles,  and  ^^ 
4,500,000  individuals,  which  is  about  1 12  persons  to  ^^^ 
each  square  mile. 

In  1810,  Bavaria  was  divided  into   the  following  Dinsfl 
Circles,  to  which  their  chief  towns  are  annexed ;  viz. 

Grcles.  Cftief  Towns. 

The  Main. ^ ^Bamberg. 

The  Rezat Anspach. 

The  Upper  Danube ,  Eichstadt. 

llie  Lower  Danube    ....  Passau. 

The  Regen Ratisbon. 

The  Iller .' Kempten. 

The  Iser Munich. 

These  names  are  derived  from  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  several  districts  3  and  a  slight  alteration  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  extent  of  some  of  these  Circles,  in 
consequence  of  the  exchanges  of  territory  which  have 
been  efiected  between  that  Kingdom  and  Austria.  The 
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ARIA,  recent  acquisitions, 'an(f  their  chief  townp,  may  also 
V  ^'^  be  subjoined.    These  are. 

The  Principality  of  Aschaffenburg. . . .   Aschaffenburg. 
The  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg  . . . ,  Wurtzburg. 
llie  Circle  of  the  Rhine Landau. 

^^.  •  The  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  are  very  unequally  dis* 
»Cthe  tributed  over  its  surface.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
■aunts.  Donubci  and  some  of  the  other  large  rivers,  the  popu- 
lation is  much  denser  than  either  towards  the  northern 
or  southern  borders.  The  lower  districts  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  some  parts  of  the  Mar- 
l^raviate  of  Anspach,  and  the  late  acquisitions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  much  better  peopled  than 
most  other  parts.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile  in  this  last  province  has  b^u  stated  at  143  3 
'While  in  some  other  districts  they  are  not  a  third  of 
that  number.  Much  of  the  southern  portion  consists 
of  rugged  mountains,  and  other  tracts^  which  are 
scarcely  fit  for  habitation,  except  in  the  vallies  by 
which  the  Alpine  tracts  are  separated, 
fines,  '  Bavaria  being  encompassed  by  other  countries,  and 
genenl  it»  strongest  lines  of  demarcation  being  a  range  of 
"^*  mountains  or  a  river,  its  outlines  do  not  present  any 
tiling  remarkable.  Much  of  its  surfoce  is  greatly 
diTersifled.  It  rises  gradually  towards  the  south,  till 
it  loses  itself  in  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  piles  of  the' 
Tyrolese.  Alps,  where  nature  appears  in  terrific  majesty, 
aad  the  works  of  man  are  scarcely  perceptiblCi  But 
even  here  interesting  vallies  are  found,  where  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate, 
repay  the  slightest  cultivation  with  abundant  harvests. 
Numerous  lakes,  and  extensive  wastes,  however, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  surfkce  in  these  regions, 
and  very  little  has  yet  been  rendered  subservient  to 
the  support  of  man.  Much  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria  also  swells  into  mountains,  and  is  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  central  and  northern  tracts  of 
the  Kingdom  contdn  many  extensive  and  fertile  plains. 
Part  of  the  Margraviate  of  Anspach  is  mountainous 
and  sandy,  while  other  districts  are  fertile  and  produc- 
tive, yielding  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  affording 
excellent  pasturage.  The  lower  parts  of  Bavaria 
Proper,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  are  likewise 
fertile,  though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  tracts 
which  lie  east  and  north-east  of  Munich,  and  are  watered 
by  the  Iser  and  the  Inn.  The  range  of  mountains 
bordering  on  Tyrol  is  considered  as  the  most  extensive 
and  elevated  in  the  Kingdom,  though  inferior  both  in 
height  and  grandeur  to  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  principal 
of  these  northern  ramifications  of  the  Alps  is  called 
Kalkstem  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  many 
of  the  lower  summits  are  clothed  in  stately  forests.  ' 
ims  and  A  great  part  of  Bavaria  belongs  to  the  basm  of  the 
k«.  Danube ;  and  numy  rivers  flow  both  north  and  south 
into  this  general  receptacle,  which  pervades  the  King- 
dom from  west  to  east,  making  a  considerable  sweep 
towards  the  north  before  it  enters  Austria.  The  face 
of  the  country,  therefore,  inclines  both  ways  towards 
lis  banks,  except  a  part  of  the  western  regions,  which 
is  included  in  the  iMisin  of  the  Rhine.  'Die  principal 
rivers  that  fell  into  the  Danube  from  the  south  of 
Bawia  are  the  Inn,  the  Iser,  the  Lech,  and  the  Iller : 
fipom  tbfe  north  it  receives  the  Nab,  and  the  Altmuhl. 
The  Inn  originated  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Switzer- 
land, and  descending  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Alps, 
like  its  sister  streams^  it  soon  becomes  a  rapid  river. 


and  rolls  a  great  body  of  water  towards'  the  north-  BAVARIAi 
east,  through  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  till  it  forois  v^->^^r"«^ 
the  boundary  between  it  and  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and 
fbUs  into  the  Danube  at  Passau,  where  it  is  almost 
equal  to  that  river  in  size.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Inn  is  about  250  miles  $  and  the  two  chief  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Innspruck  and  Braunau.  The  Iser 
and  the  Lech  both  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
flow  through  the  southern  regions  of  Bavaria.  The 
former  passes  the  cities  of  Munich,  Mosbur^,  and 
Landshut,  before  it  joins  the  Danube  -,  the  latter  waters 
Augsburg,  whence  it  flows  nearly  north  to  the  same 
general  receptacle.  They  are  both  large  rivers,  but 
inferior  to  the  Inn.  The  Iller  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Lech,  and  joins  the  Danube  above  the  city  of  Ulm. 
The  Nab  and  the  Altmuhl  both  fall  into  the  Danube  a 
few  miles  from  each  other,  west  of  Ratisbon.  The 
former  rises  near  the  western  extremity  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  lattier  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  as  it 
runs  through  the  Margraviate  of  Anspach.  The  Alpine 
regions  in  the  southern  part  of  Bavaria  are  diversified 
by  several  lakes,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  described  in  a  work  of  this 
general  nature.  The  largest  is  the  Ammar,  Situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  half  way  between  the 
Iser  and  the  Lech,  and  a  branch  of  the  latter  river  flows 
through  it. 

•  The  situation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inequality  of  its  Gimate, 
surface,  unite  in  producing  a  great  diversity  of  climate  8oil,widve- 
and  temperature ;  for  whUe  the  vine  flourishes  in  one  §*^^"^ 
part,  the  fir  attains  maturity  in  another.  Though  Btfvaria  ^ 
is* thus  cqMible  of  yielding  all  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  constitute  the  necessaries, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  yet  from  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unimproved  state  of  its 
agriculture,  few  places  yield  their  just  proportion ; 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  lie  completely 
waste.  In  most  of  the  vales  watered  by  the  principal 
rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  abundantly 
rewarding  the  labours  of  husbandry  -,  but  in  many  of 
the  upland  trax^ts  it  is  stony  and  barren  j  and  in  some 
districts  its  marshy  nature  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  arts  of  cultivation.  Most  of  the  plains  produce 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  hops ;  while  the  upland  tracts  are 
either  employed  as  pasturage,  devoted  to  the  inferior  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  overspread  with  rocks,  or  covered 
with  forests.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
parts  ;  the  vine  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Iser,  and' much  excellent  fruit  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Landshut.  The  Margraviate  of  Anspach  is 
noted  for  its  superior  breed  of  horses,  which  hav« 
been  much  improved  during  late  years,  by  crossing  .  i^^^ 
them  with  the  English.  The  same  attention  has  like-  ""*^ 
wise  been  paid  to  the  cattle,  by  an  intermixture  of  the 
Swiss  breed  }  and  great  numbers  of  oxen  are  annually 
fed  in  this  province,  and  sent  to  Alsace.  Little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  the  other  branches 
of  domestic  economy,  except  the  introduction  of  a 
few  Merinos  into  Bavaria  Proper  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, by  which  the  coarse  wool  of  the  native  flocks 
has  been  much  improved.  The  mountains,  forests, 
and  uncultivated  tracts,  abound  with  most  of  the 
wild  animals  common  to  other  p:irts  of  Germany^ 
among  which  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  the  wild  boar, 
and  several  others.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  the  beaver  is  found  in  some  ot 
them. 
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S^^VARiA*  Sevcnlinkterd  products  are  found  in  the  mountains 
'  of  Bftvarla;  these  compriae  iron,  copper,  coal,  mar- 
Ue>  gfpsumt  vitriol,  and  some  kinds  of  argillaceous 
earth  ;  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  species  of  clay 
of  which  the  Passau  crucibles  are  made.  Iron  is  the 
moat  abundant  and  yaluable  of  these  metals  >  and  the 
quantity  of  copper  annually  obtained  has  been  stated 
aft  dOOO  quintal.  Salt  is  also  one  of  these  products  of 
great  ralue,  the  celebrated  depot  of  which  is  at 
Traustein,  near  the  confines  of  Sidtzburg.  The  springs 
here  are  numerous  and  rich,  and  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  extracting  the  salt.  Bavaria  is  not 
destitute  of  mineral  waters  ;  but  they  are  inferior  in 
note  to  the  springs  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 

As  Bavaria  is  wholly  an  inland  country,  it,  of  course, 
possesses  neither  islands  nor  colonies;  nor  has 
Andqmties  i^  ever  been  noted  for  remains  of  antiquity.  A  few 
and  curio-  Roman  stations,  roads,  and  coins,  with  the  relics 
of  diurches  and  castles,  constitute  the  principal  of 
those  which  hare  been  noticed.  In  natural  curiosities 
it  is  more  abundant.  Many  of  the  mountainous  dis« 
tricts  present  scenes  which  might  doubtless  be  classed 
under  this  head,  if  they  were  examined  with  that  care 
which  they  des^e.  Some  of  the  most  noted  caverns 
lA  Germany  are  included  within  its  limits ;  one  of 
peculiar  interest  ia  described  by  Mr.  F^kinson,  in  hia 
curious  and  valuable  work.  The  Organic  Remains  of  a 
former  World.  This  6aasisttf  of  a  series  of  connected 
grottos  at  Gayleareuth,  near  the  borders  of  Bayrenth. 
These  are  almost  every  where  incrusted  with  sparry 
matter,  and  ornamented  with  stalactites  )  but  the 
most  reanarkable  eireumstance  attending  them  is  the 
vast  quantities  of  animal  earth  and  booes  they  c<hh 
tain.  Several  of  these  cavema  are  spacioua,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  stalactiiic  matter,  in  whtchj. 
as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  earth  that  form  their  bottoms, 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  animids  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  descent  to  many  of  these  grottos  is 
so  appalling,  that  they  occasioned  Mr.  Esper  and  his 
companions,  by  whom  they  were  explored,  soosie 
uneasiness,  lest  they  should  be  pbliged  to  remain  to 
augmeat  the  zoolithes  contained  in  these  terrific  man- 
sioas.  Respecting  one  of  the  farthest  of  them,  it  has 
been  observed,  "  Here  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
animal  earth,  the  vaat  number  of  teeth,  jaws,  and 
other  bones,  and  the  heavy  grouping  of  the  stalac- 
tites, produced  so  dismal  an  appearance,  as  to  lead 
Mr.  £sper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  tem<« 
pie  for  a  god  of  the  dead.  Here  himdreds  of  cart 
loads  of  bony  reoMuns  might  be  removed,  pockets 
might  be  filled  with  fosail  teeth,  and  aninud  earth 
was  found  to  reach  to  the  utmost  depth  to  which  they 
dug.  A  piece  of  stalactite  being  here  broken  down, 
was  found  to  contain  pieces  ^  bones  within  it,  the 
remains  of  wUch  were  left  embedded  in  the  rock." 
These  caverns  are  situated  in  a  vast  bed  of  limestone  \ 
and  though  many  of  them  were  explored  by  Mr.  Esper 
and  his  adventurous  party,  many  more  doubtless  exist, 
into  which  human  foot  has  not  yet  penetrated.  By 
what  means,  too>  suoh  immense  quantities  of  animal 
remains  were  collected  in  these  subterranean  abodes, 
appestfs  to  be  wholly  ine]q>licaUe. 

In  its  practical,  government,  Bavana^  approaches 
an  unlimited  monarchy,  thoi^h  it  still  maintains 
somewhat  of  a  representative  form.  The  senatorial 
functions  of  the  representative  body,  however,  are 
seldom  exercised.    Their  place  of  meeting  is  Munich. 


Govern- 
ment and 
oonstita- 
tion. 


The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  females  are  not  exduded  BAVAW 
from  the  regal  power.  The  Sovereign's  minority  tei-  V^v^ 
minates  with  .his  eighteenth  year  %  and  his  council 
embraces  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  above  » 
certain  age,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  great 
ofiicers  of  the  hotiseh6ld.  A  royal  Commissioner  also 
presides  over  each  of  the  Circles  fato  which  the  King- 
dom is  divided  ^  and  Commissaries  of  police  reside 
in  the  principal  towns.  A  Court  of  Appeal  is 
established  in  each  Circle,  and  a  Supreme  Court  aft 
Munich.  By  the  new  Constitution  of  Germany, 
established  by  the  late  Congress,  Bavaria  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  its  secondary  Kingdoms,  and  is  assigned 
one  vote  in  the  Federative  Diet^  and  four  ia  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  late  period  of  severe  conflict  raised  most  Of  the  Anny  an 
Eurc^ean  armies  beyond  any  former  example;  aadTereniw. 
during  the  struggle  which  brought  this  to  its  close* 
the  Bavarian  troops  were  estimated  at  €0,000  effective 
men*  Since  the  peace,  however,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  perhaps  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. In  time  of  war,  the  contingent  which  this  State 
lumishes  to  the  Federative  army,  is  35,600  men.  Ia 
peace,  the  number  is  reduced  to  less  than  half.  Tbe 
annual  revenue  of  Bavaria  is  about  two  millions  ster« 
ling,  which,  as  ia  all  other  states,  arises  from  various 
sources.  Sonae  of  the  principal  of  these  are  the  excise 
duties,  customs,  tolls,  royal  domains,  forests,  mines» 
salt  works,  lotteries,  post  office^  and  stamp  duties*. 
There  are  also  other  taxes  $  and  all  public  function- 
aries  pay  a  fee  on  their  admission  into  office.  The 
income  is,  however,  clogged  with  a  considerable 
national  debt. 

Various  circumstances  exercise  a  restrictive  influence  Mano&e 
over  the  meaufiEictures  and  commerce  of  this  King-  tnroaDil 
dom.    Upon  the  first,  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  commer< 
fostered  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  £uta  and  saints* 
days  imposed  by  the  Rotnish  Church,  cannot  be  devoid 
of  effect.    Their  manufsctures,  however,  include  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths  i  iron,  fire-arms,  earthen- 
warCj  and  various  other  articles  ;  but  they  are  rather 
designed  for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants  than  for 
exportation.    But  in  reference  eidier  to  the  quantity 
(rf  these  articles,  their  annual  value,  or  the  number 
of  people  they  employ,   no  satisfactory  documents 
a|»pear  to  have  been  published.    Besides  the  articles  | 

ijx>ve  specified,  some  glass,  paptf ,  clocks,  watches, 
asid  hardware,  are  made  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns  $  and  a  few  philosophical  instruments  are 
executed  in  the  capital.  Nuremburg  is  distinguished 
fbr  its  maaufiicture  of  toys;  and  some  gold,  silver, 
and  jew^ery  are  wrought,  particularly  at  Augsburg 
and  Munich.  Lithc^raphy  was  discovered  here, 
and  has  been  praseci^ed  with  great  success.  The 
coaamerce  of  Bavaria  is  greatly  restricted  from  want 
of  an  access  to  the  sea.  The  Baeube  and  its  tributary 
streams  would  oentributa  greatly  to  the  inland  naviga* 
tion  of  the  country,  if  they  were  made  available  to  the 
extent  of  which  tiiey  are  capable^  The  chief  trade  of 
this  Kingdom  is  thereibre  restricted  to  a  supply  of  ita 
local  waats,  and  the  &posal  of  a  few  of  its  naturai 
products.  Some  of  its  principal  towns,  however,  are 
engaged  in  the  transfer  of  goods  beCween  Gerasanjr 
and  Italy.  In  this  trade  ka^sm^  takes  a  conspicuDus 
part ;  and  by  meaos  ctf  its  merchants  wmCL  bankers,  it 
is  a  kind  of  focus  of  exchange  for  all  the  southern 
countries  of  Geromny. 
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.^lA.      The  prrfomintnt  rdiigkm  of  BftTwia  is  Ae  Romaii 
^^_    Otftbolic  ;  and  though  &t  iahabttantt  are  much  mote 
^  _    ^  talennit  than  fotmorly^  the  ioflaence  of  the  Pope  is 
p^        l^reater  there  than  in  any.  other  oountry  of  central 
docm-  Europe.    Before  the  late  revolution  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Oemanyj   the  Bavarian  Bishops  were  independent 
Prinoes ;  but '  dieir  temporal  power  was  abolished  hi 
1802.    There  are  now  two  Archbishops,  and  four 
Bisliops ;  the  former^  according  to  a  concordat  agreed 
!lo  by  the  Pope  in  \Al7t  ere  those  of  Munich  and  Bam- 
berg i  the  Bishops  are  those  of  Augsburg,  Wurtzburg, 
fiAtisbon>  and  Ekhstedt.     The  ProtestanU  have  been 
estimated  at  one«fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  population, 
«nd  are  by  far  the  most  industiions  dass  of  the 
«sanim«aity. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance  long  bung  like  a  dark  cloud 
ever  tilie  Bavarian  community,  and  par^ysed  atlenter- 
prisii^  views;  but  these  are  now  partially  dispersed 
by  the  power  of  more  rational  principles,  and  a  more 
liberal  system ;  and  Bavaria  begins  to  emerge  from  her 
long  cherished  barbarism.  Education  has  lately  been 
lietttf  attended  to  $  youth  of  both  sexes  have  been 
Hlore  careAdly  instructed  j  liberal  knowledge  has 
SDore  generally  prevailed ,  and  the  effects  have  become 
▼iaible  in  the  improTcd  condition  of  society.  Full 
scope,  however,  yet  remains  for  the  energies  both  of 
tbe  government  and  of  individuals  in  the  work  of 
naotal^  as  well  as  physical  renovation,  before  this 
Kingdom  wUl  be  upon  a  par  with  most  of  the  other 
Stntes  of  Enrope,  or  even  with  its  German  neighbours 
sesu'cr  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
^  G«*rman  is  the  language  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Bavsr- 
riana  ;  but  they  have  never  been  conspicuous  for  the 
GttUivation  of  tbeir  native  tongue.  Literature  and 
science  have^made  but  little  progress ;  and  travel- 
ksns  agree  in  representing  them  as  the  most  eensual 
and  phlegmatic  of  the  German  nations.  Tlieir  arts  are 
likewise  k>w$  but  some  laudable  exertions  have  been 
made,  and  several  institntMrns  established,  by  the  pre> 
aent  Sovereign,  for  the  diffnuon  of  more  general 
knowledge. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Bavarians  are  a  stout 
and  vigorons  race  of  men,  well  adapted  to  bear  the 
fetigufls  of  war,  and  are  in  general  considered  as  good 
men  soldiers.  The  descriptions  of  their  manners  and  cua- 
l^*  toms  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  were  coarse 
in  the  extreme,  and  were  strongly  marked  witb  the 
superstitious  bigotry  of  their  religions  creed ;  but  since 
the,<Kffgaon  of  more  ^nenl  Icnowledge,  an  amelionir 


tion  has  been  the  nstual  conssquence.  Indolence  is  one  QA>VAIIL\. 
of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  theBavarian  charaoter.j  ,^.^».|} 
and  this  has  doubtless  been  mcreased  as  we  have  before  yy  ^ 
observed,  by  their  rigorous  observation  of  saints'  days  ^"V^ 
and  holy-days.  Nor  is  this  the  only  effect  which  this 
observance  has  had  upon  their  character ;  for  though  it 
was  thought  disgraceful  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  these 
occasions,  no  such  feeling  attached  to  the  unrestraint 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  or  any  kind  of  amuse- 
ment. In  Q6nsequence  of  this,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
-  Bavarians  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Irish  pea- 
'  santry,  in  4heir  propensity  to  drink  and  quarrel,  while 
they  form  a  strong  contrast  with  their  Austrian  neigh- 
bours. However,  amidst  all  die  indolence,  dirt,  and  in- 
toxication to  which  the  Bavarian  peasant  is  so  habi- 
tuated, that  thoy  se^m  almost  to  have  become  essential 
to  his  existence,  he  is  often  brave  and  patriotic,  and  so 
faithful  to  his  word,  that  it  is  always  kept  with  the 
most  sacred  punctnality.  Many  of  the  Bavarian 
females  are  handsome,  lively,  and  graceful  -,  but  their 
charms  are  almost  wboUy  pecsonal  $  for  tbeir  intellec- 
tual culture  is  sekiom  sufficient  to  place  their  mental 
attractiofnsin  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  As  in  most 
other  nations  under  similar  cireumstances,  they  are 
strongly  addioted  to  sensual  gratifications  and  trifling 
pursuits  i  and  that  general  laxity  of  monds  in  reference 
to  the  feir  sex,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Germany, 
is  here  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme. 

Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  of  Germany  are  of  Political  im^ 
too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  portaace. 
general  £ttropean  war,  the  experience  of  die  late  con- 
flict shews  that  they  are  not  too  insignificant  to  be 
eoiirted  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours  as  auxili- 
aries. Bavaria  would  onviously  be  an  important  acqui- 
sition in  case  of  a  wsr  between  any  two  of  its  conti- 
guous -states.  Should  the  conflict,  for  instance,  again 
take  place  between  France  and  Austria,  an  allianee 
between  Bavaria  and  either  of  them,  would  conduct 
ber  troops  to  the  borders  of  the  other,  or  transfer  the 
war  to  the  intersottdiate  state.  It  is  only  by  viewing 
Bwraria  in  this  l^fat,  that  its  real  pc^tical  importance 
can  be  ascertained ;  and  perlu^s  a  more  illustrative 
example  cannot  be  selected,  than  the  effect  of  her 
dedaration  in  fevour  of  the  allies,  in  1813,  when 
Buonaparte  was  endeavouring  to  maintain  himself  at 
Dresden.  This  will,  at  least,  shew  that  Bavaria  is  not 
to  be  wholly  overlooked,  in  the  general  political'con- 
fliets  and  arrangements  of  Europe. 


BAVAY,  a  smidl,  but  old  tovm  of  France,  with 
about  1500  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  department  of  the 
Norths  and  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Nervii  ; 
and  a  variety  of  Roman  medals  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  manu&ctures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
stockings,  and  iron  plaSes  and  was  eeded  to  France 
by  the  peSse  of  Nimeguen,  in  1^78.  A  bloody  engage- 
ment took  place  in  its  vicinity,  between  the  French 
and  allies,  in  1709^  in  which  the  latter  were  victo- 
rious. It  was  also  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  body 
of  A^striaas  in  May,  lf9ft.  It  stands  on  the  high  road 
from  Maubeuge  to  Valenciennes,  about  eight  miles 
north-east  id  Queeaoy,  and  nearly  thirty  east  of 
Douay.  " 
BMJV^E,     As  this  coin  bore  the  bust  of  James  VI, 


when  young,  some  have  imagined  that  it  received 
its  designation,  as  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  halnf. 
But  tbe  name,  as  well  as  the  coin,  I>r.  Jsmiesoa  adds, 
existed  before  his  reign.  Pinkerton,  however,  with 
whose  derivation  Dr.  Jamieson  declares  himself  satis- 
fied, ascribes  the  first  use  of  the  word  to  a  copper 
coin  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  He  derives  tt 
from  bas'hilUm,  liie  worst  kind  of  bUhn.  On  Medali, 
il.  109. 


And  as  to  her  Mte  aocnsatlon  of  spoil,  %re  did  leipit  ns  to  the 
eoMeiencc  of  Mr.'Robtft  Kichcaoo, 
who  .from  our  kaada  loceivid  silver, 
coined  as  un-coioed,  so  that  with  i 
value  of  a  hawbeff  or  fartliins. 

Xhox.    HUtory  of  ReformufHw  o/Scotiand,  ibl.  i61. 


n  ipou,  we  ora  iriou  ys  jo  j^ 
D,  maator  of  tbe  ooiains-^oiiaei 
ver,  gM^  and  mettal,  aa  well 

Il  VLB  there  did  not  vemaia  the 
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BAtJ-        BAUCHERVILLE,  a  port  laLower  Canada,  on  the 

CHER-    south  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the 

VILLE.    Island  of  Montreal.    It  is  beautifully  situated  ;  but  is 

-J       most  remarkable  as  forming  the  retreat  of  several  of 

KMyp^K.'^^  old  French  nobles  and  people  of  ancient  families 

^  "f  belonging  to  that  nation^  where  they  spend  their  small 

incomes  in  a  little  society  of  their  own,  combining  the 

pleasures  of  retirement  and  social  intercourse. 

BAUDISSERITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  compound  mi- 
neral found  at  Baudissero  in  Piedmont,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silver  and  magnesia.  It  passes  into  Meer- 
schaum, or  sea  froth,  of  which  bowls  of  pipes  for 
smoking  are  frequently  made. 

BAUER  A  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Poly 
andria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  in- 
ferior eight-fid;  corolla  of  eight  petals  3  capsule 
bilocular,  many-seeded. 

A  genus  of  New  South  Wales  of  recent  introduction. 
,  BAUGE,  or  Beauge  La  Villx,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  and  formerly  in 
the  province  of  Anjou,  with  a  population  of  about 
3000  individuals.  When  Henry  V.  of  England  was 
prosecuting  th^  campaign  of  1491  in  France,  he  sent 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  a  detachment  of  10,000 
men,  to  besiege  this  town  ;  in  which  enterprise  the 
Duke  was  killed,  and  most  of  his  men  made  prisoners. 
Its  principal  trade  now  consists  in  cattle,  wood,  hats, 
and  serge.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  east  by  north  of 
Angers,  in  latitude  47^  39^  norths  and  longitude  O^  9f 
west. 

Baugb,  a  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy  with 
thick-spun  thread  and  coarse  wooL 

BAUHINIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
quinquefid,  deciduous  -,  petals  spreading,  oblong,  un- 
guiculate  ;  the  superior  more  distant,  all  inserted  into 
the  calyx;  legumen. 

English  name.  Mountain  Ebony.  Willdenow  describes 
fifteen  si)ecies,  natives  of  various  hot  climates  j  several 
are  figured  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

BAVIN,  baven  ,•  the  smaller  trees,  whose  sole  use  is 
for  the  fire.  Skinner , — ^who  adds  "  Vir  Rev.  defiectU 
a  Belg.  bauwen.  Teut.  Bawen,  dedificare,'*  to  build, 
because  it  is  made  of  the  fragments  of  trees  cut  for 
buildings. 

Bat  that  wliicU  better  is  for  yon,  iind  more  delitetli  me, 
To  saue  you  from  the  Bodeyne  wast,  Tain  cinderlike  to  be } 
Which  lasting  better  likes  in  lore,  as  you  your  sembleply. 
Then  doth  the  baven  blase,  that  flamos  and  fletteth  by  and  by. 

Fncer,  Auc, 
Twist  these  the  imderwoody  acres 
Look'd  jnst  like  bavi$u  at  a  baker's. 
To  heat  the  oven  mouth  most  ready, 
Which  seem'd  to  gape  for  heat  already. 
Charles  Cotton,    A  BurUnpu  upon  the  Oreat  FroU. 
He  caused  to  be  gathered  out  of  all  the  villages  thereby  many 
firebrands ;    then  tooke  he  certaine  havim  or  small  faggots  of 
brush-wood,  dry  sticks,  and  such  like  trash,  and  tyed  them  fast  to 
the  homes  of  the  oxen.  HoUand^s  Livivt,  fol.  442. 

BAUMAN  ISLES,  a  group  of  small  islands,  in  the 
south  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1722,  by  the  person 
who&e  name  they  bear,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world 
with  the  Dutch  circumnavigator  Roggewein.  They 
lie  about  12°  of  south  latitude,  and  ITS''  of  west  Ion- 
^tude'.  The  largest  of  them  is  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  ^  and  the  inhabitants  were  found 
to  manifest  a  gentle  disposition,  and  appeared  to  be 
friendly  to  strangers. 

BAUMANSHOPLE^  a  celebrated  cavern  near  Rube* 


land,  in  the  states  of.Brnnswick,  in  the  princtpality  of  BAUM4] 
Blankenburg.    Several  vaults,  filled  with  stalactites,  ^HOPll 
communicate  with  each  other,  but  the  air  is  so  impure  *f  .^ 
that   no  one  has  ever  penetrated  their  innermost  ^^^^ 
recesses.  ^r* 

BAUME  LES  NONES,  a  smaU  town  in  France, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boubs,  and  included 
in  the  department  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  po|m- 
lation  of  about  2300  individuals ;  but  is  most  remark- 
able for  a  cavern  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  ice  is  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

BAUTZEN,   one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the, 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Lusatia. ' 
It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Spree,  and  inciudiog 
the  suburb  of  Seidau,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river : 
it  contains  a  population  of  11,000  or  12,000  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  linen,  leather,  stockings,  and  paper.    A  strong 
castle,  situated  on  a  rock,  overlooks  the  town,  and 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governor.    The 
provincial  diet,  consisting  of  the  nobility  and  deputies 
of  towns,  assemble  at  Bautzen,  which  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  central  post  office,  and  other  establishments 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Lusatia.   One  half  of  the 
parish  church  belongs  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
to  the  Lutherans,  the  latter  of  whom  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants.    Bautzen  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  a  peculiar  kind  of  collegiate  establish- 
ment,   called  the  Provostship  of  St.  Peter,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  Catholics,  except  the  head,  who 
is  a  Lutheran.    The  funds  of  this  institution  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  great  deal  of  landed  property  belongs 
to  it,  both  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.     The  language  of 
the  Wendens,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Vandals, 
is  spoken  at  Bautzen  nearly  as  much  a&  the  German. 
The  town-hall,  the  academy,  the  orphan-house,  the 
ingenious  water  machines,  are  all  worthy  of  attention 
as  well  as  the  public  walks.    Like  many  4>ther  towns 
of  Germany,  Bautzen  has  several  times  suffered  by  fire, 
particularly  in  1709, 1760,  and  1767.    It  has  also  been 
rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  Germany  by  the 
bloody  conflict  between  the  French  and  Allies  in  1813, 
in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Dresden,  in  latitude  51°  lO'  north,  and 
longitude  14''  27^  east 

BA'WBLE,"!      Fr.  halnoles;   It.  hahhole.    Skinner 

BaVbling.  J  suggests  that  it  may  be  from  hahe\ 
It.  bahoU),  an  infant  j  q.  d.  an  infant's,  a  child's  play* 
thing.  Spelman  (voce  hauheUa)  from  beau  and  belU, 

Any  pretty,  shewy,  trifle  or  toy. 

And  hapneth  that  the  kynges  foole 
Sat  by  the  fire  upon  a  stole. 
As  he  that  with  hit  hahle  plaide. 
But  yet  he  herde  all  that  thei  saidej 
And  thereof  ioke  thei  no  hede. 

Gmotr    Con/.  Am.  book  viL  IbL  165.  ii. 


A  kinde  of  conquest 


Cesar  made  heere,  but  made  not  heere  his  bragge 
Of  came  and  saw,  and  ouer-came  :  with  ahanse 
(The  first  that  euer  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  tvrice  l)eaten  :  and  hiaahippixi^ 
fPoor  Ignorant  baubles)  on  our  terrible  8ea# 
Like  egge-shels  mou'd  rpon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rockes. 

Shahspeare,    Cymbcline,  fol.  380. 

When  a  man  liegins  truly  to  fear  God,  and  is  in  the  agonies  of 
mortification,  all  these  new-nothings  and  curiosities  will  1^  neg- 
lected by,  as  baubUs  do  by  children  when  they  are  deadly  sick. 

Taylor,  Sermon  iii.  p.  43* 
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BAWD,  0. 
Bawd,  n. 
Bawd>  adj. 
•  Ba'wdily, 
BaVdinebs^ 

BAVbKT, 

Ba^wdship, 
Ba'wdy. 


VBJJE.'       I>c/T6»tfc«eofh»I  ioirememlierirdl,-       '•  ** 

Yet  when  I  lair  U  Ittt,  it  wm  besmaar'd 

yrO,  ^  1>lacke  as  Vnlcaoy  in  Ae  mioake  of  wme : 

V  A  bawhting  Tesaell  wutbe  captune  of» 

"^  For  shallow  draught  and  bulke  Tnprixable. 

Shaksptare,    Twelfth  Nighi,  M.  272. 

Fbr  who  without  a  cap  and  haubleg 
Having  sobdned  a  bear  and  rabUe, 
And  might  with  honour  have  come  ofl^ 
Would  put  it  to  a  second  proof.  ... 

Butler.    Hudibrat,  part.  t.  c.  lii. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  needs  say,  he  had  the  character  of  a 
▼ery  honest  man,  notwithstanding  he  was  reckoned  a  little  weak, 
tin  he  begun  to  sell  his  estate,  and  buy  those  strange  bauhUe  that 
Ton  have  taken  notice  of.  7afler,  No.  221. 

Whate'er  was  light,  impertinent,  and  vafai, 
.WhAte'er  was  loose,  indecent,  and  profane. 
So  ripe  was  folly,  folly  to  acquit) 

~  all  absolv'd  in  that  poor  6aai^/f,  wit. 

Churchill,    <^M<f  m,  book  liL 

Baude,  adj.  Mr.  Tyrwhit  aays,  is 
Ijoyous.  Fr.  bauderie,  bdudrie,  pimp- 
ing, keeping  a  bawdy-houac.  Baudy, 
adj.  dirty. — JBmodry,  Skinner  thinks  is 
either  from  the  Fr.  bdude,  bauderie, 
bold,  boldness,  or  from  the  French 
broderie  from  broder  quasi^  border,  a 
^  fringe  or  edge.  In  the  Goth,  we  have 
haujan,  to  scrape  together ;  its  p.p.  bawjed,  bowed,  bawd, 
A  scraper  of  filth,  obscenity  ?    Baud  in  balderdash,  and 
in  rihaudry,  are  probably  the  same  word. 

This  false  theef,  this  sompnour,  ^uod  the  frere. 
Had  alway  hetudet  redj  to  his  bond. 
As  any  hauke  to  lure  m  Englelond. 

Chaucer.     The  Freret  Tale,  T.  6922. 

A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  rihaude, 
'  And  Usany  a  iribatide  is  mcrrie  and  bdude, ' 

Id,    Momaunt  of  the  Roee,  fol.  142. 
And  this  yere,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  London  where  two 
hmwdes  punysdied  with  werynge  of  raye  hcods. 

Fabyan.    Chronicle,  Ann.  1440.  Henry  F7. 
Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  m  my  contree 
An  archedeken,  a  man  of  high  degree, 
That  boldely  did  execution 
In  punisfaing  of  fornication, 
Of  witcheciBft,  and  eke  of  AaaM^fH^.  -     ' 

Chaucer.     The  Freree  Tale,  v.  6887. 

Those  archeheretikes  •  firere  Luther,  and  frere  Huiskyn,  wyth 
whose  whoredome  and  baudrie  frere  Bams  fyndethnoifaute,  doe 
not  onely  nothing  repent  it,  but  also  like  abhominable  beastes  boast 
it.  Sir  Thonuu  More**  Worhet,  fol.  737. 

Rhahab  was  not  a  Jewe,  she  was  maystres  of  a  bowse  of  baldrye, 
and  gate  her  lyuyng  with  no  very  honest  gaynes  of  occupying. 

l/dall.  James,  cap.  ii. 

And  thys  yere,  the  xv  day  August,  were  reyned  at  the  Guyld- 
haUe  one  named  John  Norfolk,  &  an  other  named  John  White,  &, 
coauict  for  baudrw  &  set  vpon  y*  pillory. 

Fabyan.  Ann.  1494.  Henry  VIL 

His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also. 
Chaucer.     The  Chanonet  Yemannee  Prologue,  v.  16104. 


Bas.  One  word  with  your  old  bawdehip ;  thon'dst  been  better 
Rail'd  at  the  nns  thou  worsbip'st  than  have  thwarted 
MywiU.  Ford.    The  Brohen  Heart,  wi\L  we,  U 

Now  nothing  left,  but  withered  pale  and  shrunk 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  in  punk. 

JPope.    Miecellanies,  p.  281. 

Thfc  writer  had  by  long  experience  observ'd,  that  in  company 
very  grave  discourses  have  been  foUowed  by  bawdry;  and  there* 
fbre  has  tum'd  x\m  humour  that  way  with  great  success. 

ra//€r,  No.  llj 

TOL.  xvin. 


'    Hie  stage  (whose  art  was  dnee  the  iftbd  tomote 
7V>  ncMe  daring,  and  to  virtuons  love,) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'd,  no  more  profest,    . 
But  dealt  in  double  meaning  bawdy  jest. 

Howe.    An  Epittle  to  FUtvia. 

Bawd-Monxy,  a  name  given  to. the  Aleum  4/^a- 
VMhtkum. 

*  BAWDRICKS,  the  Fr.  baudrier,  to  dress,  curry  and 
coloar  the  hides  of  l^ine,  8&c.  is  also,  explained  by  Cot- 
grave  to  signify,; — ^to  make  belts  or  baudricka ;  and 
baudrier,  is  derived  by  Menage,  through  the  medium  of 
the  low  Latin  baldrwgus,  from  the  Lat.  balteus.  DuCarige 
accounts  very  differently  for  baldringus,  baldring.  He 
thinks  it  to  be  the  rtn^r,  or  belt  of  Bibold  (bald)  man. 

.  What  a  bragkyng  maketh  a  beareward  w^  his  syluer  buttened 
bawdriche,  for  pride  of  another  mannes  here. 

Sir  Thomas  More*s  Wbrhes,  fol.  1272. 

The  erle  of  Surrey  hygh  admyrall  of  Englande,  in  a  coate  of 
nche  tysBue  cut  in  cluUi  of  siluer,  on  a  great  courser  richely 
trapped,  &  a  great  wbistell  of  gold,  set  with  stones  and  perle, 
hangyng  at  a  great  and  massy  chayne  baudryeh  wise,  accompanyd 
with  an  C.Ix.  gentlemen  richly  appareled,  on  goodly  borsses  came 
to  Biackbeth,  &  there  amiablv  receaued  y"  ambassadors  of  Fraace. 
'Hall.    King  Henry  rm.fol.  65. 

Tfa&kyng  Rycharde  seynge  the  boute  of  the  Frenshe  kynge,  gaue 
to  hym  a  bawderyhe  or  coler  of  golde. 
.        .  .  Fabyan.  Ann.  1396.  R.  U. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  bone-speare  she  held. 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiuer  gay, 

Staft  with  steel-headed  darts,  where-with  she  queld 

The  saluage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play, 

Kmt  with  a  golden  bauldrich,  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snow'y  breast 

Spenser     Faerie  Queene,  book  IL  c.  ill. 

Their  scabbezds  and  sheaths  be  set  ont  with  silver  chapes,  and 
their  sword  gir^es,  hangers,  and  bawdrichs,  gingle  againe  with 
thin  plates  of  silver.  Holland's  Plmte,  ii.  483. 

BAWL,  Skinner  applauds  the  conjecture  of  Min- 
shew  that  bawl  is  from  bau — bau,  the  noise  of  dogs  i 
others  from  balare,  which  Vossius  after  Festus,  con- 
aiders  to  be  formed  a  $ono  vocis. 

Yet  as  soone  as  we  sliould  once  heare  those  hell  houndes  these 
Turkes  come  yalping  &  balling  vpO  vs :  our  bertes  should  soone  fall 
as  dene  from  vs,  as  those  other  hartes  flee  fro  the  houndes.  ' 

5^9-  Thomas  Morels  Worhes,  foL  1254< 
;    And  these  are  so  full  of  their  confused  circumlocutions,  that  a 
man  wonld  thinke  he  heard  Tbersites  with  a  frapling  and  bawling 
clamor  to  come  out  with  a  mishmash  and  botch  potch  of  most 
distastefuU  and  unsavorie  stuffe. 

Holland's  Ammianus,  fol.  386. 

But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs;    ^ 
That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 

Milton.    Sonnet  jjL 

A  huge  fat  man  in  oountry-£ur. 
Or  city-churdi  (no  matter  where,} 
Laboured  and  push'd  amidst  the  crowd. 
Still  bawling  out  extremely  loud, 
<  Lord  save  us !  why  do  people  press !' 

Prior.    Ahna,  c.  iiL   . 
These  persons  are  worse  than  bowlers,  as  much  as  a  secret  enemy 
is  mote  dl^ngerous  than  a  declared  one.  Spectator,  148. 

If  I  ever  go  to  one  of  their  play-houses,  what  with  trumpets, 
hallooing  behind  the  stage,  and  bawling  upon  it,  I  am  quite  dSszy 
before  the  performance  is  over. 

Goldsmiths    The  Citizen  t^  the  World. 

BAWM,  see  Balm. 

>ei  bawmid\aB  body,  tresore  wild  hei  non  spare, 
be  pouere  >ei  gaf  party>  his  soule  bettere  to  fare, 

R.Brunne,^.ZiU 

BAWN.  Mr.  Todd  (Spenser's  works,  v.  viii.  p.  S99) 

observes  that  "baton  is  evidently  used  by  Spenser  fbr 

an  eminence,"     In  the  notes  on  Swift's  Poem,  "  The 

grand  question  debated,  whether  Hamilton's  bawn 
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should  be  tamed  iivfeo  a  barm<^  or  a  malthimfie/*  it  is 
said  that  "  a  bawn  was  a  place  near  the  hinise^  in- 
closed  ^ith  mud  or  stone  walls,  to  keep  the  cattle 
froBi  being  stolen  in  the  night  -,**  and  that  Hamilton's 
bawn  was  ''  a  large  old  house." 

In  the  Gothic  bauan,  Ger.  bauen,  is  habitare,  om« 
Mtruere  sedem  ubi  habiteM  s — and  bauaiut  'dommkuv^,  oc- 
curs Mark  c.  v.  v.  3.  *'  He  had  his  dwellmg  among 
the  tombs.*' 

It  appears  to  have  been  apj^ed  to  any  habitalionj 
dweHingj  or  edifice,  whether  .constructed  of  stotte^ 
anud,  earth,  &a 

But  iheie  Toand  hUls  and  iqiitre  Imwnes,  ^lachytm  see  so 
ptroogly  trencUed  and  thrown  up,  were  (they  say]  at  fint  ordained 
Ibr  the  tame  purpose,  that  people  might  aaiemble  themielvea 
therein,  and  theralore  aundently  they  were  called  folkmotes,  that 
is,  a  place  of  people,  to  meete  or  talke  of  any  thing  that  concerned 
suiy  dlllierence  betweene  parties  and  towmBhips,  which  oeemethyet 
to  me  rery  requi^te.        Spettser,     Fhw  of  the  State  oflreitmd* 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  Knight  full  of  care. 
Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair; 
This  Hamilton's  bttwn,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  1  get  by  the  land ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 
.  For  abamok  or  malthoiaw,  we  now  mvst  consider. 

Swift,     The  Oramd  Queetion  debated, 

'BAY,  from  the  A.  S.  bugan,  bygan,  to  bow  or  bend. 
A  bay  is  nothing  else  bat  a  bending  or  curving  of  the 
shore.  Skinner.  Whether  applied  to  any  recess  of  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  buildings,  in  bajms  or  windows,  it 
always  means  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  viz.  bended 
or. curved;  ^nd  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  bygan.  V.  Tooke. 

Bay-window,  becjuifie  it  is  builded  in  manner  of  a 
bay  or  roade  for  ships.  Minshew. 

•And  there  betide  within  a  bay  wimhm 

Stood  one  in  gicen  f  ul  large  of  bread  and  length 

His  beard  as  blacke  as  feathers  of  the  crow. 

Chaucer,     The  Court  of  lAue,  fol.  354. 

There etandj  in  sight  an  isle  hightTenedon 
Rich,  and  of  fame,  while  Priam's  kingdom  stood : 
Now  bat  a  bay,  and  rode  vnsare  fbr«ship. 

Surrey,  JStt^eit,  book  H. 
But  sorowe  it  is  to  tell,  and  doolfiil]  to  wryte,  whyle  one  daye 
the  sayd  good  erie,  sir  Thomas  Mountagu,  restyd  hym  at  a  baye 
wvndowey  and  behelde  the  compasse  of  the  cytie,  and  tatted  with 
his  famylyers,  a  gnnne  was  leallyd  out  of  the  cytie  from  a-ptatoe 
rnknowen,  whiche  brake  y*  timber  or  stone  of  the  wyndowe  with 
suthe  TTOlence,  that  the  pecys  therof  all  to  quasshcd  y«  face  of 
the  noble  erle,  ia  soche  wyse  that  he  dyed  w*in  thre  dayes  fol- 
owyng.  Fahtyan,  Ann.  1427.  It.  VI. 

For  this  bay  [Samos]  was  in  all  respects  like  unto  the  other, 
Ij'ing  just  betweeoe  two  capeS)  which  mSet  so  ncare,  and  in  manner 
enclose  the  mouth  thereof,  that  handly  two  ships  at  once  can  goe 
forth  together.  Holland's  Lioivi,  foL  961. 

He  [Thos.  Langton]  built  also  a  little  room,  (which  is  now  a 
iBTge  bay-window  to  the 'piOTOsts  dining-room  in  Qu.  Coll.)  with 
curious  vaulting  undet  it.  Wood,  A  theme  Oxon,  i.  645. 

Away  ye  barb'rons  woods ;  however  ye  be  plac'd 
On  mountains,  or  in  dales,  or  happily  be  grac'd 
^ith>  floods,  tor  marshy  fels,  with  pastxire,  or  with  eaftb 
By.Mtiire  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
Tint  large-6ay  V  bam  doth  fill. 

Drayton,    Poly-olbion.    Song  iii. 
Yon  wild  retreat,  where  supcratitton  dreams, 
€o»ld,  Tally,  you  your  Tusculnm  believe  ?  ^     ' 

And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  bills,  that  fonn, 
Fam'd  in  old  song,  the  ship  forsaken  bay. 
Your  Formian  shore  ?  Thomson.    Liberty,  parti. 

— — — ^— ^—  A  river's  winding  form. 
With  many  a  sinuous  bay,  and  island  green. 
At  less  expense  of  labour  and  of  hmd, 
IVill  give  thee  equal  beauty. 

-  Mason's  Eng,  Garden,  book  iii. 


BAT 

Bay^  n.  It  nia5r  i»eiderived  («ajs  Skmfeer)  fiooia  <he  fitt 
Fr.  baye,  a  berry;  and  Fr.* 6ajrf ,  ^e^dently  itom,  theV«y^ 
Latin  bacca, 

.  •  Eosemarie  put  in  miode 

the  bayes  weare  out  of  thought  i 
And  loueinydle  came  behinde  . 
lor  lone  mat  long  was  aonght. 

T^berviUe.     €f  certain  Flomen» 
That  name,  I  say,  in  whom  Che  Muiea  meele, 
*   -And  withsueh  beate  bis  noble  spirits  rise, 
That  kings  admire  his  verse,,  whirst  at  his  feele 
Oqiheus  hh  harpe,and  Fbcebus  caats  his  bayes, 

T,  Beaumont,    Upon  the  Poems  of  his  Father, 
Would  she  but  shade  her  tfcnder  browa  with  bay^ 
That  now  lye  b^re  in  carelesse  wilfull  rage ; 
And  trance  hersiflfe  in  that  sweet  eztasey, 
Tliat  ronzeth  dronping  thoughts  uf  bashftin  age. 
(Tho  now  those  bays  and  that  aspired  thought, 
la  caxclesse  rage  she  seta  at  wone  tiian  nought) 

Bp»  Halt,     Defiance  to  Emy, 

How  will  a  man,  (as  St  Fanl  ofasenrrd)  irdrrei  ^yaqpsrcMn, 

endure  all  painftitl  abetiocnee  and  continence,  in  oadertoihe  ob- 

tiiniag«  connptible  crowxi,  a  lading. garland  of  A0jr«»apaffofnin 

$,fp]$mci  Barrow,     Sermon  zx.  v.  L 

How,  lock'd  in  pore  affection's  golden  band. 

Through  sacred  wedlock's  unambitious  ways. 
With  even  step  be  walk'd,  and  constant  hand. 
His  templcA  binding  with  donrastic  bays, 

Wttrton,  RUgy  om  Fred,  Prince  of  Woks. 

Bay,  aij,    "J     Fr.  baye ;  It.  baio  ;  Sp.  bayo  and  royo; 

Ra'takd,      >  Dutch  baey;  Lat.  hadius :  Gr.  fiwt  or 

Ea'yardly.J /Satoi",  the  branch  ef  the  palmj  m 

called,  rrapa  to  pia  riWeoOai,  becaitee  it  caonot  be  easily 

torn  away.     See  Vossius  and  Menage. 

The  application  of  the  name  bayard  to  a  horse  is 
clearly  described  in  the  citations;  and  its  metaphorical 
application  also  to  men  who  are  bold^  blind,  and  self- 
willed. 

Wliat  did  ^n  Sir  Edward  ?  >ere  he  had  noa  like, 
Opon  his  stede  baaard  first  he  wan  be  dike. 

ICBruaae,^m. 

With  Arcita,  in  itoriea  aamen  find. 
The  gvet  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
Chaucer,    The  Knightes  TaU,  V. 

Ye.  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  ^9.  blind. 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  casteth  non  * 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  agains  a  stoo. 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  the  way. 

Id.     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V. 

As  proud  bayard  beginnelh  for  tp  skippe 
Out  of  the  wwy,  so  pricketh  him  his  come 
Till  he  a  lash  haue  of  the  long  whippe 
Tha  tbinketh  he,  though  I  prauce  al  befome 
First  in  the  tndse,  full'  fatte  and  new  yshomo 
Yet  am  I  but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 
I  must  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  d*^w. 

Id,     Troihis  and  Creseide,  book  L  fd.  153. 

But  as  baiarde  the  blyade  stede, 
Till  he  falle  in  the  ditclie  a  midde, 
He  gothe  there  no.  man  will  iiym  bidde. 
He  atant  so  ferforthe  out  of  rewle, 
There  is  no  witte,  that  maie  hym  rcule. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am,  bMk  tL  fol.  135. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  slttynge  on  a  baye  coitfMr  in  Ae  middtf 
of  tlic  battill  vndcr  a  banner  curiously  beaten  with- bis  »«"•• 
Hall,    King  Henry  VI.  fol.  W. 
Onely  the  bold  and  Uind  bayards  (who  usually  out  of  8elf-;C0B« 
ceit  are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  Uieir  election  and  salva^'' 
will  be  able  to  praise  God  for  it.  Barrouu    Sermon  42  i»- 

Tnie  and  manly  religion  is  no  cold  and  comfortleasjldog ;  tt  ii 
not  a  luke-warm  notionality ;  not  a  formal  and  b»yardly  rooofl  w 
duties  s  but  is  lively,  vigorous,  and  sparkling. 

Goodman,     Hlnter  Evening  Coirferease,  p.  > 
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Bits  «.\  Er.  aU«9«r^  lU  M^kacir  l^  fmboff 
B4Y»ii.JGr.  ^a<«^.  Applied  to  th»  Bimmariag 
,  sound  of  babbling  waters.  £t  V^om  desetiei  htmhmUun 
m  mdibus.  Lucr.  6.  IO70.  AffAifid  to  th«  noise,  of  a 
dogj  (MI  ticolajrly:  bis  j^peiuted  bark  wh^iiid  prey  ceaaea 
to  fly,  and  feices  bim. 

Bftfae  M^i^ofaspMiTMythftrfrwaSoira  mgfaCe  taheB*  be- 
bynde. »  tapH  ia  tUe  laine  cbanber,  A'ximiir  that  tliouUle  haa&oan^' 
tatd  that  ha  wn  there,  by^  myoe  esBdtacioa  aod  pHQCDiypge  to^ 
bane  slaina  the  fore  saied  pnnce  then  in  Us  bedde. 

ffail.    King  Henry  FT.  fol.  99. 

Also  it  was  shewed  me  that  the  Genouoys  had  a.graat  dogge  ia 
their  company^  that  they  brought  with  thevm,  bat  theyknewe  not. 
bo  whence  he  came,  there  was  none  that  chalengedthe  dogge  to  be 
his,  whkbeibgge  dyd  them  greatsermroe,  for  the  Saraayna  eonlde 
ueuer  come  bo.  pryuely  to  skrymysshe,  butthe  dogge.  woide  bay  and 
make  soohe  bcewte  that  he  wolds  nat  cest  till  such  as  were  aalepe 
were  awaked ;  euery  man  knewe  whan  they  herde  the  dogge  haye^ 
that  the  Saraayns  were  commyng  to  skrymjrsshe  with  them,  whcrby 
eoer  they  aparelledtheonelfe  to  resyat  them:  the  Genouoys  caUed' 
the  dogger  om  ladies. dogge.     Fnutart.  Qiwifclei  r.  it  c;  171. 

As  by  channce  one  day  he  fblowed  the  chace  of  an  hert,  and 
tr^  it  so  soffc  that  he  brooghte  hym  t»  a  6ay  in  a  plaeetfaatthen^ 
was  caUed  the  steets  of  Gaioiyen,  in  y«whhih.  stoeetewaa  than  aa. 
olde  lytle  cbapeU  to  the  which  the  forasayd  bert  eatred,  and  therer 
heVde  kym»  and  albeit  y'  a  great  nobre  entryd  hymand  sued,  for- 
there  the  y«  chapell  dorenoonof  Ihem  wold  enter,  but  there  stoode 
teyinf  e.  Fiibynn*    Cronycle,  c.  12f . 

But  on  his  march,  in  midnt  of  all  his  foes» 

He  like  a  lion  keeps  them  all  at  bay  ; 
And  when  they  seem  bim  stricdy  to  enctose,    , 

yet  thBongh  the  thidL'st  ho  hews  him  out  a  wiqr« 

Drayion,    Tht  Battle  nf  AgjincowrL 


BA  Yi 


Zit 


'  His^  OBoeeo  nrid  nerres) 


So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the^courae ;  but  laiatiAg  breatldeu  toil* 
Sick,  seizes  ou  his  beartc  he  staadaat bay ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  reAige  in  despur. 

Themton,    Thk  Seatons» 

Tike  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame. 

Have  hopes,  and  iban,  Mid  wishes,  just  the*  same* 

IXsaMed  both  to  combat,  or  t&  fl^ 

Must  hear  aU  tannts»  and  hear  without  i^qily. 

Uncheck'd,  on  both  loud  rabbles  Tent  their  rage^ . 

As  mgngrels  bay-  the  lion  in  a  cage. 

JohuM^'n  Pyologue  to  the.  Good  natw^d  Man. 

BiY  OF  l8i«AKi>8«  a  bay  on  tbe  north-east  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  at  which  tho  chief,  intercourse  be- 
tween European  vessds  and  that  island  has  principally^ 
taken  place.  It  ia  situated  in.the.S6th  degree  of  soutL 
latitude  and  the  175th  of  east  longitude .  Its  width  aA 
the  entrance  is  about  two  miles^.  and  its  depth  consi- 
derably more-.  Numerous  islands  are  sprinkled 
over  this  space,  and  several  creeks  or  entrances  of 
riyers  peneUrate  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  ou  die 
north  and  west,  sides  of  tbds  bay  that  the  principal, 
territories  of  Shuoghee,  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  who 
.lately  visited  this  country,  are  situated  5  and  in  these^ 
spots  the  horrid  rites  of  this  superior  race  of  savages 
have  also  been  witnessed^ 

BAYAS,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus  and 
the  eastern  angle  of  the.  gulf  of  Issus  5  (now  gulf  o£ 
Scanderbn)  and  the  key  to  the  celebrated  defile  (Pylcb 
Amaaica)  between  it  and  Alexandretta  (Scanderhn.) 
The  neighl^ouring  coimtry  is  highly  fertile^  and  tho 
mountains,  in  summer  time>  a  de%htful  retreat.  It  ia 
taractly  o^osite  to  Ay^  (the  ancient  .£g»«)  where 
the  survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Mtnor>  by 
C^tain  IS«aufort  in  1819,  was  so  unfortunately  ter** 
minated.  The  Aghlks,  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
places^  have  long  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the 


vaaient  road  between  Asi&MioQr  and  Syria,  iacaiefoUy       --  * 
avoidedj  on  accountof  the  danger  of  £iUing  into  their 
hands.    (Jeh^  numhj  p..  608»  Beaafi»rt*s  Karcanximh^ 

BAYEUX,  die  ancient  Bedueussum  and  BaioGaa>  a 
town  of  Norflsandy  i&  France,  It  stands  on  the  river^ 
Aittse»  contains  about  10,^00  inhabitants^  ajad  is  one  of 
the  principal  tawns  in  the.  depactment  of  Calvados*  It 
is  the  see  of  a  Bishfl^y^  who  is  suffragaa  of  the  Areh* 
bishop  of  Rotusn^  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  department.  This  cathedral  is  a  maguificeat' 
Qdi£ee  with  three  towers,  and  is  celebrated  fer  con- 
taining the  piece  of  tapestry  represeoting  the  conquest 
of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  I^  is  supposed/ 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Matilda,  WilUaai's  wifo>  or 
of  the  Empress  MaJdlda,  daughter  oi  Henhy  I.  TWa^ 
singular  piece  consists  of  a  web  of  linen,  449  feet  Ipng;^ 
and  about  two  feet  brood..  Bayeux  also  coataine^vexalf 
other  ehurches  and  acaatle^.  It  had  likewise  a  nwnher 
of  oonveats  and  hospitaLs  before  the  Revolution.  Tha . 
iahabitants  now  cojrry  on  .a  trade  ia  carn>  cattle*  bempb. 
butter,  and  cyder  5  as  well  as  in  woallea  stufii,  stocbr^ 
iag^,  camblets,  lace,  and  leather,  which  are  maaufae-* 
tured  ia  the  town.  Bayeux.  is  about  four  miles  froiat 
tfaa  English  Channel,  and  fKleen  west  of  Caen,  iaMi- 
tttde  4a^  irf  north,  longitude  0°  42'  west* 

BAYONNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  <W 
Galicia,  which  stands  on,  the  sJior6  of  a  snaatt  bay  of 
the  Atlaatic  It  contains  a  well  built  collegiate  chaidi* 
a  Fraaciscaa  convent,  and  a  hospital,  and  is  defended 
hy  a  castle.  The  bay  of  Bayonna  forms  part  of  thA 
gulf  of  Vigo,  and  is  aboat  ninew  tw  milss  southrwest 
of  tibat  town.  . 

Batonna  IsfJBS,  two  sm^  islands  with  several.m- 
solar  rocks,  in  the  gulf  of  Vigo^  aad  at  theentrance.of 
the  bay  of  Bayonna.  They  were  called  by  the  aoo^a 
\hom  what  cause  is  uncertaia)  hauks  DwrumtV^^ 
Isles  of  the  Gods^  They  ai»  aboafc  six.  miles  freas 
Bayonna* 

BAY'ONET,  tr.\     Er.  bay<m^i€  ;   Sp*  haymiM^  m 

BA^YONBT^n.     /new  invented  weapon,  being  a 
abort  dagger  fixed  at  the,  end  of  a  musket  j  so  called^' 
because  the  first  ^oaefe  were  made  at.  Baybane*  in» 
France.  l>elpino.    Cotgrave  says,  a  kind  of  small  flafc 
pocket  daggeri  furnished  with  knives 5   or,  agree* 
knife  to  hang  at  the  girdle,  like  a  dagger. 
Bill  if  the  men  cf  naiere  speak, 
Adyaoee  their  bayoneteotOntlkt 
And  keep  plain  sen^:  ataocb  a  diatance. 
She  cannot  gire  a  friend  auUtance. 

^  Lhyd.     Thte  Poet. 

Declaiming  on  rebellion  never  added  a  bayonet,  or  a  charge^ 
powder  to  your  military  force;  but  I  am  afraid  that  It  has  beea 
the  "WHuaa  of  tahana  un  many  mueketa  against  you. 

Y<m  seed  troops  to  sabre  aad  *iy«#«*  us  into  submisriou. 

BAYONNE,  a  strong  and  commeroisl  town  of 
Fiance,  situated  on  the  river  Adoor,  about  two  milea 
from  the  hay  of  Biscay.  It  was  the  ci-dsiwiK^  eapitsl  of 
the  district  of  Labour  in.Goscony)  and  ia  now.  the 
largest,  thou^  not  considered  as  the  principal  towa 
of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  By  a  lata 
enumeration,  it  was  found  to  contain  14,256  inhabit 
tanta.  The  Nive  and  the  Adoue  unite  in  the  town> 
and  form  a. harbour,  to  which  vessels  of  a  consid«able 
size  aacendfropi  the  sea*  The  latter  river  iaalso  navt» 
«y2 
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BAY-  gable  for  about  fifty  miles  farther^  and  serves  fpr'tbe 
ONKC  coDveyance  of  timber,  tar,  aafl  iron  from  the  Pyreneari 
BAY*  mountains.  Bayonne  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
REUTK.  ^^th  other  towns  in  France,  as  well  as  with,  those  of 
s«.^^J^.«#/ Spain  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Masts  and  other  timber 
brought  from  the  Pyrenees,  are  sent  to  brest  and  other 
ports  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  south  is  also  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  French  and  foreign 
goods  are  sent  to  Spfin,  and  wood,  iron,  fruit,  gold 
and  silver  taken  in  return.  The  wine  and  chocolate  of 
Bayonne  are  also  imported  in  large  quantities  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  Its  hams  are  likewise  held  in  great 
repute.  Bayonne  is  also  much  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
whale  fishery.  A  citadel  commands  both  the  town  and 
harbour.  Its  Bishop  is  now  a  suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  three  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Landes.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable 
structure  ;  the  quay  is  handsome,  and  is  a  much  fre- 
quented promenade,  but  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
city  is  the  Place  de  Grammont  The  language  spoken 
by  the  common  people  of  Bayonne  is  the  ancient  Bis- 
cayan  or  Basque ;  and  the  bayonet  took  its  name  from 
this  city,  where  it  was  invented  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bayonne  is  about  520  miles  south- south-west 
of  Paris,  in  north  latitude  43^  89'  and  west  longitude 

BAYREUTH,  (sometimes  written  Babbith)  is  a 
Principality  of  Germany,  in  the  Jate  Circle  of  Fran- 
conia,  but  now  forming  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  It  borders  on  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  ' 
Bohemia  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  territories 
of  Nuremberg  and  Anspach  on  the  south.  Its  extent  is 
estimated  at  1760  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
1807  was  found  to  be  nearly  260,000.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  Oberland  and  Unterland.  The 
former  is  a  hilly  region,  intersected  by  various  rami- 
fications of  the  great  Fichtelb'erg.  Its  climate  is  cold, 
and  much  of  its  soil  barren,  but  it  still  affords  good 
pasturage,  and  many  black  cattle  of  a  superior  brec^  are 
reared  in  it.  Sheep  are  also  bred  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  these  upland  districts.  The  lower  division  is 
generally  fiat,  and  in  some  parts  sandy ;  but  it  affords 
much  fertile  soil,  which  produces  good  crops  of  grain, 
hops,  and  tobacco.  This  last  is  sent  in  great  quantities 
both  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  whence  it  is  exported 
to  other  parts.  Oberland  also  produces  iron,  marble, 
and  some  other  minerals  -,  flax  also  constitutes  one  of 
its  chief  vegetable  products,  and  gives  employment  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  in  spinning  and  working  it 
into  linen,  as  well  as  making  it  into  lace.  When 
Frederick  Christian,  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth,.died 
without  issue,  the  Principality  was  united  to  that  of 
Anspach  j  the  late  Margrave  of  which  having  no  issue, 
abdicated  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Prussia  in  1791. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  transferred  this  Principality  tp 
Buonaparte  in  1807,  who  annexed  it  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria  in  1810,  of  which  it  still  forma  a  part. 
The  upper  division  of  it  is  included  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Maine,  the  lower  in  that  of  the  Rezat. 

Baybbuth,  or  Babbith,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
cedii^  Principality,  is  situated  near  the  river  Maine, 
and  is  a  handsome  German  town  with  broad  and. 
regular  streets.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  public 
buildings  which  deat^rve  notice.   Among  these  are  the 


old  and  new  castles,  the  churches,  the  convents,  the  BAr« 
barracks,  the  mint,  -and  the  gymnasiilm.  Its  chief  REtlJ 
manufactures  are  those  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  '^ 
tobaccfo-pipes.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  nearly  north  of  ^  ^^ 
Augsburg,  in  north  latitude  49**  S4f  and  east  longitude  >^ 
11*^17^. 

BAY  SALT,  one  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
common  salt,  (muriate  of  soda,)  which  is  thought  to 
possess  peculiar  advantages  for  curing  provisions  that 
are  required  to  be  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In' 
Biscay,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Bahama  islands,  the  process  for  procuring  this  salt 
is  thus  simply  carried  on.  A  shallow  artifioal  pond  is 
formed,  and  carefully  lined  with  clay,  at  some  con- 
venient distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  one  end  may 
have  a  ready  communication  by  means  of  a  sluice,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  when  necessary,  while  at  the 
opposite  end  the  brine  pit  communicates  with  several 
smaller  and  ehallower  basins.  •  In  the  large  reservoir 
the  sea  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  from 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  3  and  in  the  smaller  ones 
the  process  is  completed  by  removing  the  crust  of  salt 
as  fast  as  it  may  be  formed.  By  this  process  the  salt 
is  obtained  in  large  fiattened  octohedral  crystals  which 
do  not  deliquesce,  in  consequence  of  being  free  from 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  with  which  the  common 
salt  IS  contaminated.  This  process  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ancient  instances  of  applied 
physical  or  chemical  principles,  for  in  hot  climates, 
and  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  taught  by  nature  herself. 
Many  of  these  instances  are  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xui. 
cap.  7. 

BAZA,  or  Baca,  (frequently  called  by  the  Moors, 
Bagah,)  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada. 
It  stands  near  the  river  Guadaleutin,  and  about  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Guadix.  It  contains  about  700O 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
hemp.  This  town  was  taken  by  assault,  bv  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1489.  Latitude  37^  31'  N. 
longitude  2°  «7'W.  j 

BAZAAR,  the  Turkish  word  for  market.  j 

BAZAS,  a  small  town  of  France,  the  former  capital 
of  Bazadois,  situated  on  the  river  Beuve,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
individuals.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  the  see  of 
a  Bishop,  whose  diocese  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  extensive  in  the  kingdom  j  now  it  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  Geronde.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  south-east  of  Bordtoux ;  in  hititude  44^ 
26'  N.  and  longitude  0**  7'  E. 

BDELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  i#rfl<^A- 
nidea,  order  Acera^  fiimily  Akinur.  Generic  character: 
palpi  very  slender,  filiform,  bent,  having  a  seta  at  the 
extremity  \  eyes  four;  hind  feet  the  longest. 

BDELLIUM,  in  Maiena  Medica,  a  gummy  resinous 
juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which 
we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  those  gums  termed  deobstruent ;  and  is 
unknown  in  modem  pharmacy.  The  word  nTia  is 
used  in  scripture,  and  Moses  describes  manna  as  bein^ 
of  the  colour  of  BdelUum.  The  commentators  profess 
their  ignorance  of  the  Bdellium, 

BE.  Sax.  heon,  esBe,  fieri:  Lye.  Bewi,  c«e,  to  *»«• 
Somner.  Sax.  tc  hm ;  Dutch.  Ick  ben ;  Germ,  i^  *"*' * 
be.  The  etymologists  do  not  attempt  io  settle  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  Like  the  Oothic,  ga,  the 
Saxon  ge,    it  was  much  used  as  a  prefix  to  other 
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j»  woi^ ;  uid  probably  for  a  similar  purpose.  May  not 
jl/  this  ^fl  or  ge,  be  from  the  A,  S.  gun,  togoj  and  as  a 
general  term  expressing  motwn,  (without  whiiph  no 
idm  of  time  or  action  can  be  received)  have  been 
intended  to  give  the  verbal  character  or  force  to  the 
words  to  which  it  was  so  prefixed.  The  Greek  Ei/^p 
whence  the  Latin  aum  or  sum,  had  the  same  meaning, 
yiz.togo,  Ov^€v  (says  Aristotle)  «*a0€/>6i  70,  av0pu>iro9 
fiaitXi^v  €ffrlp,  4  TO,  tli^0pw7ro9  ^Sa^/fci.  There  is  no 
difference  between  these  expressions  5— The  man  is 
walking,  and  the  man  walks.  V.  Vossius,  de  Anal  lib.  i. 
And  Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  that  caleo  is  the  same 
with  turn  cdUdus ;  calefacio,  with  sum  ctUefadens  ;  cal^, 
with  mm  calefactus,  I  am  hot  5  I  am  heating ;  I  am 
heated.  (On  Real  Character,  p.  303.)  The  power 
which  usage  has.  given  to  this  verb,  <o.6c,  and  to  all 
the  words,  borrowed  to  supply  its  tenses,  viz.  am,  is, 
was,  &c.  i  deduced  frbm  a  literal  meaning,  at  present 
untraced  by  etymologists,  seems,  when  literally  used,  to 
be  this,  viz.  to  cause  a. sensation ;  and  to  be  extended 
metaphorically  to  the  passions  or  feelings  which  arise 
within  us.  In  A.  S.  as  in  English,  the  simple  words, 
to  which- Ac  is  prefixed,  are  used  also  in  their  simple 
form,  as  verbs.  Begyrdan,  to  begird ;  gyrdan,  to  gird  5 , 
Idhencan,  to  bethink ;  thencan,  to  think.  In  English  this 
prefix  be  still  appears  in  many  instances  to  ^ve 
emphasis  to  the  application  of  the  simple  term.  As  to 
bedaub',  to  hepraise -,  \o  besmear.  And  particularly 
when  derision  or  contempt  is  intended,  as  becurl  in 
Search,'  bemuffle,  &c.  in  Sterne,  beprose  in  Mallett, 
hescutcheon^  beiagged  in  Churchill,  betailed  in  Gold- 
smith, &c. 
Now  God  leiie,  >at  ]«  wreche  >«r  ofby  twene  r*  mow  bedo. 
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J»erh»bl>e>kyiigesaiidinoiiio)erofty6emioie.  ' 

X^»  p*  23*    ; 

Uiiel  It  hi  com  hym  of  kynde  to  ben  of  such  power. 

He  was  Jnilke  of  al  hyi  lonet  >at  best  ftycom  kyBg  to  he. 
Of  fmoaX  foorme  &  mancrf,  &  meat  ^entyl  &  fre. 

Id.  p.  420. 

The  knight  came, -which  men  wcnden  had  be  dede.  ■ 

Chancer.     The  Sompnowes  Tale,  T.  7613* 

Wbai  Ught,  is  ligbt,  if  SHnia  be  not  aeenc  ? 
What  joy  is  J07,  if  Siluia  he  not  by.  ? 
Vnlesae  it  he  to  thinke  that  she  is  by 
And  feed  vpon  tbe  sbadow  of  perfection. 
Ezeept  Ihehy  Silaia  in  the  nigbt. 
There  is  no  miinckein  tiie*  nightingale. 
Vnlease  I  kwke  on  Silaia  in  the  day. 
There  is  do  day  for  me  to  looke  ypon. 
Shoe  is  my  essence,  and  I  leaue  to  he; 
If  I  £e  not  by  her  faire  influence 
Focter'd,  Ulunun'd,  cherish'd,  kept  aKue. 

Skukapemre.     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.-  30. 

Foa.       Be  a  merchant,  I  will  freight  thee 

With  all  store,  that  time  is  bought  for. 
Curav    Be  a  loTer,  I  will  wiut  thee 

Witii  success  in  life  most  sought  for. 

'     Ford.    TheStm'sDarlinf,axiir.9C.l. 

Ndther  did  thy  wisdome  herein  proceed  in  time  onely,  but  in 
degrees :  at  first  thou  madest  nothing  absolute  ;  first,  thou  madest 
thugs  wluch  should  have  heing^  witiiont  life;  tiien,  tiiose  which 
ttanld  hare  life  and  being: :  lastly,  those  which  hare  being,  life, 
KM"  :  so  we  oondres  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  generation, 
finilire  Che  life  of  Tegetation,  then  of  sense,  and  reason  after- 
wards. HnU.     Com.  The  Creation. 


Before  this  world's  great  frame,  in  which  all  things' 
Are  now  contain'd,  found  any  heeing  place. 

That  higfa  etemall  powre,  which  now  doth  mooe 
In  all^ese  things,  mou'd  in  itsc^lfe  by  loue. 

Spenser.    Hymne  o/Heauenly  Loue,  Stan.  ir. 

It  having  pleased  the  roost  High  God  to  reveal  and  reprnent 
himself  to  us  under  this  name  or  titie,  he  thereby  suggests  to  us, 
that  he  would  not  have  us  apprehend  him  as  any  particular  or 
limited  Being,  bat  as  a  Being  in  general,  or  the  Being  of  all 
beings,  who  gives  being  to,  and  therefore  ezerciseth  authority  over 
all  thinga  in  the  world.  Bishop  Beveridge.    Sermon  ziii. 

BEAClk,  ^  Of  ihis  word  no  etymology  has  heen 
Bb'ached,  Vgiven  5  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
Bs^ACHY.  J  early  lexicographers.  Perhaps  beag, 
(from  bigan  vel  bugan,  to  bend,  to  wreathe,)  whatever 
girds  or-surrounds.  It  seems  to  be  applied  by  Hackluyt 
to  the  loose  stones  that  lie  between  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  main  land. 

In  her  this  sea  of  death  hath  made  no  breach ; 
But  as  the  tide  doth  wash  the  slimy  beach. 
And  leaves  embroider'd  works  upon  the  sand. 
So  is  her  flesh  refin'd  by  Death's  cold  hand. 

Jionne.    Faneral  Elegy  on  Lady  Markhdtn. 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  tiic  north  wind  roar. 
Sec  how  he  riots  on  the  shore  ; 
And  with'  expanded  wings  outstretch, 
RnfileB  the  biUOws  on  tiie  beach.        Cotton. 


BE.. 

BEACH- 
LEY. 


Winter. 


There,  after  we  had  gotten  our  goods  on  land,  witii  much  labour 
and  strength  of  men,  as  also  windlesacs  deniaedand  made,  we  hal^ 
your  barke  ouer  a  barre  of  heach  or  peeWe  stones  into  a  smaU 
riuer,  .sending  your  ships  apparell  iritii  otiier  tiungs  to  an  house 
hired  in  a  village  thereby. .  .      ^^       .       i       ore 

Hahluyfs  Voyage.    Arthitr  Edwards,  v.  I.  p.  355. 


Que.   These  are  the  forgeries  of  iealousie, 

\nd  neuer  sipoe  the  middh:  summer's  spnng 
Met  we  on  hil,  in  dale',  forrest,  or  inesd,' 
By  paned  fountaine,  or  by  rustic  brooke, 
Or  in  the  heached  margent  of  the  sea 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistiing  wind, 
But  with  thy  brauls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Shahspeare,    Midsummer  NighCs  Dream,  fol.  148. 

Kmo.  Oh  heanen,  that  one  might  read  tiie  book  of  &ta 
And  see  Uie  reuolution  of  the  times 
Make  mounUdnes  leuell,  and  the  continent 
(Wearie  of  solide  firmenesse]  melt  itselfe 
Into  the  sea:  and  other  times,  to  see 
Hie  6eacAie  girdle  of  tiie  ocean. 

Id.    King  Henry  IV.  S.  P.  {oi.S5. 

Albeit,  adds  he,  in  tmtii  it  was  a  fcir  and  sandy  beach,  (m  all 
the  fleet  might  well  perceive,)  was  some  four  or  five  nu  «  from 
te  town  or  fort,  and  much  more  easy  tiian  tiiat  of  Fayal,  where 

'^'^'''^'''''''^''o&'tife^  : 


'  Hie,  hie,  we  all," 


And  being  youhave 


I>cclia'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  his  malice. 

Beisttmont  and  Fletcher.    Hon.  M.  Fort,  act.'il. 


Alcander  cry'd,  "  quick  to  the  neighb'ring  beach." 
They  flew  ;  they  came  but  only  to  behold. 
Tremendous  sight !  the  vessel  dash  its  poop 
Andd  the  boilfaig  breakers.  .      ^    ,  . 

Maeon.    The  English  Garden,  hook  ir. 

BEACHLEY,  or  Old  Passage,  a  point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.  From  its  insulated  position,  Beachley 
has  always  been  considered  an  important  imlitary 
post.  Extensive  earth  works,  assigned  to  British 
oriein,  are  still  remaining;  and  it  is  the  terminating 
point  of  Offa's  dyke.  Beachley  was  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  defeat  of  500 
Royalists,  whom  Prince  Rupert  had  sent  to  fortify  it. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  works,  they  were  dis- 
lodged*  with  great  loss,  by  Governor  Massie.    The 
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BEACH- 
LEY. 

B£ACON< 


Royalists  were  agais  defeated  bere  daring  tbe  some 
wars^  after  a  desperate  battle;  and  tradiiion  reports 
that  the  commander.  Sir  John  Wyntour,  escaped  by 
a  hazardous  leap  from  a  clilf>  still  called  Wyotour's 
Leap,  into  a  bbai. which  wa»  waiting  to  receive  him. 

BEACHY-HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  long.  E.  0°  15^  lat.  N.  50*  44^  It  Ues 
between  Hastings  and  Shoreham,  about  a  mile  and  m 
half  from  Eastl^vme.  To  sailors  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Cl^s,  from  its  n\imber  ci  diirisiom. 
Its  summit  is  the  highest  cliff  in  the  south  of  Eng'- 
kmd,  and  mensnres  &7&  ieet  ia  height.  l*he  nsvi- 
gatioQ  of  this  coast  is  daogerowa^  especially  during 
south-westerly  winds.  From  this  promontory  to  Arun- 
del the  hills  are  called  South  Downs,  and  are.cele- 
brated  as  sheep  walks.  Oa  the  wqst  side  of  Beachy* 
Head  is  aa  artificial  ciwew«  oamed-  ParMon  Darby's 
Hole.  It  consists  of  two  apartments,,  just  above  high 
water  mark>  dugout  of  the  solid  chalk  ;  and  tradition 
asserts  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  rechise,  who 
was  minister  of  East  DeaB.  Two  causes  are  assigned 
for  his  retirement :  one  the  desire  of  avoiding  a 
scolding  wife ;  the  other  a  benevolent  wish  of  assisting 
mariners  in  stormy  weather.  The  parochial  .register 
of  East  Dean  records  the  death  of  "  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Darby,  Vicar,  Octeber^,  17^6  -,  and  that 
of* his  wife,  "Mrs;  Ann  Darby,"  three  years  before. 
The  French,  with  a  mnch  superior  force^  defeated  ^e 
GomlHned  Dutch  and  English  fleet  off  BeaehyHead^ 
on  the  31st  of  June,  1690.  The  English  were  com* 
manded  by  Lord  Torrington.  They  lost  two  ships, 
th»Du|c&  sbL  The  French  Ac^t  consisted  of  seventy- 
eight  sail^  while  that  of  the  allies  amounted  only  to 
fifty-six. 

^g^  iaaofli,  bea4n,  &  token^  or 
^sigtt.    Beacniatf,  to  nodde  unto,  to 

Jbecken,  to  signifie.  Somner.  Beacen, 
Skinner  thinks  may  be  fronxthe  A.S. 
be.and  oemum,  to  ken,  to  see.  In  G.  DoniglAs,  "  dat 
clarum  .e  puppi  »gaum"  is .  rendered,*  '' Furth  of  his 
eftschip  ano  bekin  gart  he  stent." 

Any  thing  so  placed,  thai  it  may  be  ken*d»^ seen,  or 
distinguished,  intended  as  a  sign^  notice,  or  warning, 
is  a  beacon, 

Var  menyte  of  rjfke  men  by  m j^  saule  ich  lye  nat 

2^  bfenoe^  ac  ^  blaaeji  nat,  aaA  >at  is- a  blynde  bekru^ 


BE'ACON,  n. 
Be^acon,  t\ 

Bc^ACONBD, 

Be^aconag«» 


kS  pal  laa  Diynoe  oeMnt* 
Piers  Plouhmam.^  p,  335'j 


Tlie  dieuyll  tban  tooke  Jetiis  vppe  into  an  high  mountayne,  oni 
out-  of  th«  8%me  moontayne  as  out  of  a  htakon  or  an  hig-A  p4a*t» 
o/spyaU,  he  sodaynlye  in  a  momente  layeth  k\l  the  kyngdomes  of 
the  woride  before  Ids  lyefc    VdlaiL      Cuie,  capu  Ir.  fol.  52.  c  i. 

For  the  customa  of  the  oountreyes  adioynyng  nere  tcf  yf  see  is 
(especially  in  tbe  tymc  of  warr)  on  euery  hill  or  high  place  to 
erect  a  bekon  w*  a'  greate  l&teme  in  the  toppe,  which  maie  be 
leiiaaiiddiBcenied  a  gicat  space  of. 

Hali.    Bichard  IIL  fol.  50.  c.  i. 

Kor  on  yond  plaine,  nor  in  this  nHghbourtng  wood ; 

Nor  in  the  dale  where  glides  the  silrer  flood. 

But  like  a  &Mmm  on  a  hiU  so  hie, 

Ihat  every  ons  my  sae't  whkh  paBSSthby^ 

Is  ioTO  yplte'd. 

Browne     Britannia**  Pastorals^  bodk  t  song  iL 

As  two  broad  ftMwoiis,  set  in  open  fields. 
Send  forth  their  flames  (ar  off  to  euery  abyxe^ 
And  warning  give,  that  enemies  conspire. 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade ; 
So  flam'd  his  eyne  widi  rage  and  rancorons  ire. 

Spemtt*    Faerie  <^enr,  book  i  c  zi 


And  tatlus  porpose,  hee  ordahied  bikeminge  or  heacMt  to  bee  BCAr^ 
set  vp,  that  the  sans  being  ft«d  might  be  aecna  tereoi;  sad  J^ 
therst^  the  pco^  l»  be  raised.  SiewM.  Ana.  U26.        ^£7 

Soi,  if  oliiev  thlnsi  as  great  in  the  cUnrdi^  and  ia  the  rale  of  ^*^ 
life  both  CBOonomical  and  political  be  not  lookt  into  and  lefonn^d, 
we  haTe  lookt  so  long  npon  the  blaaa  that  ^»™gjinf  and  Csbiik 
hase beaeonfd  np  to  us,  that  wwarr stsrk  bUnd. 

Miitunt    Speech  on  UuMeene'd  PrintiM^ 

And,  ndsM  upon  his  desperate  ibot. 
On  stirrup^side  ha  gas'd  aboal^ 
Rirtandieg  bkwd,  likv  biasing  stavv 
The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Butler.    HudibroMp  partL  canto  iL 

OAth»  fespof  th»stsepi«  there  rratahnaninm  pifeeh^pot,  d»- 
sigoed  as  a  Amowi,  ta  be  fired  occasionally,  to  alarm  the  coootcy 
in  ease  of  iaraaioi^  It  takes  its  name  fiom  the. Saxon  ^rciiiaii,  to. 
oaU  by  suns*  > 

Pennant,    Jonr,  from  Ckeeter,    Hadkf  OkmcL 


other  nasenst  a  suU  fi»r  beaconage  of  a 
beaam.  rtsydhig  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  may  be  brought  intu  the 
oourt  of  admiralty*  the  admiral  having  an  ori^nal  juriadictbn 
over  beacons,  Blacietone,     Oommenteariee/  iii«  108. 

BBACONSFIELD,  a  small  markei  t6wnin  Bucking- 
hamshire, distinguished  as  tbe  restdeaee  of  Waller,  at 
Hall  Barn,  and  of  Edmund  Burke,  at  Butlers  Coart, 
both  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land's seat,  Bulstrode,  is  also  withia  a  short  distance. 
Pbpulation  in  IS91,  1736.  Poor^s  rales  in  1S03,  at 
ts,  ^1617.  Us.  6d.  A  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen 
CoHege,  Oxford. 
BEAD,  1      Spherulm  precai&rim.    Skinner. 

Bs^AnmoM,,  Bead,  (says  Tooke,)  ia  tbe  A& 

Bk^adbh AN,  >beade,  oratio,  sonaething  prta^-^ 

Be^AmwoMAii«  beeouae  one  wsa  dco^fied  down 
Bs^ADSWDDiNo.  J  a  String  every  time  a  prayer  was 
said,  and  thereby  marked  upon  the  string*  the  number 
of  times  prayed.  It  ia^  the  past  participle  of  biddan, 
orare,  to  bid,  to  invite/  to  solicit^  to  request^  to  gray, 
ii.  266^     . 

RH  hrnieds  vndsr  hoakcsy  aad 
And  annedeaad  altiied  ham. 


kuijtoa  ande, 

R,  Gtoucester,  p.  547. 


Of  smala-corall  aboute'hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  otbedes,  ganded  all  with  grenc; 
And  thenH^hcttg  a  brache  of  gold  Ad  si 

Chaucer.    Prohgpm  to  the  KnigJUee  TaUi  T 


158. 


And  ich  hiddaeay  bedis,  bote  hit  be  in  wratUie 
That  ich  telle  w'  mjr  toz^  ya  ten  myla  fro  my.  herte. 
Peirs  Plonhmeuu     Vieiont  p.  HI. 

Then  Mede  for  bure  m^edes,'  to  fia  flrere  knelyd 

Shrof  hure  of  here  synnee,  shameless  yleyne 

Told  hym  a  tale,  and  took  hym  a  noUe 

For  to  be  hare  bedman,  Id„  p.  40. 

God  of  hm  goodneme,  aeib  hoe  grete  wH^ 
With  onte  mo  bedes  byddyng.  hua  bone  was  under  fonge 
And  ich  y  sayed  aa  je  may  see,  with  oute  ay^gynge  of  masse. 

Id.  p.  20a. 

Where  that  he  sfanlde  bidde  hia  bede% 

He  doth  his  theft*  in  holystede, 

And  taketh  what  thyng  lie  fint  theriD, 

Gower„    Conf.  Am.  book*  v.  fbl.  122.  cii!. 

Then  layeth  he  the  cause  of  al  these  pore  Beggars,  hotb  their 
ipcrcaae  in  naber,  and  their  dofanlt  in  (hiding,  al  this  ho  lailk  to 
y«  onely  firalt  of  the  dergie,  naming  the  in  hia  bederoN^,  ftisho^t 
&c.  Sir  ThomaeJion^e  WMia,  ftl.  flStf*  a  K 

The  senate  now  destitute  of  all  heipe  jmkT  comfort  of  man, 
mored  the  people  to  derotioni  to  tbeiv  9eaAt  and  prafen  unto  the 
gods.  iMUmi.    /^Mvo^  ftl.S2. 
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4Di!  flvrdeeieioBM,  (^(Qoikhflr)  Inw 4i(rald,4«iii^ 


JB&Mutfr  his  faiufai  aU^day  for  liift  tretpMP, 
Tidings  of  want,  and  worldly  trouble  Ceu  r 
IfVlth  k>ly  Cither  fito  not  witb  such  thiogB  to  mefl. 


iSlpeiMrr.    fWrlr  ^M«ise,  book  u  c.  i. 

Thoagh  now  their  actM  be  no  where'  to  be  found. 
As  that  renowned  polBt  them  iomjfiiud, 

WiA  warlike  numbers,,  and  heroidk  soand, . 
Pan  Chaucer  (well^£oglish  vndafikd) 
On  fiunes  etenflU  ten^raf/ wvrlhy  to  be  filed. 


Or  tedious  bead'^^lt  of  descended  blood. 
From  father  Japbct  since  I>ucaiion*8  flood  ? 


IV.  c.  u« 


Satire  lii. 


Rtn. 


'  *TVa8  iBDch  n  boonftie 


And  honour  done  to  yonr  poore  bede*  MifomaUf 
I  ksunr  ntft^how  to  owe  it,  but  to  tbanke  yon. 

BmJomM,     The  Sad  SAfijtherd,  act  ii.  sc.  vi. ' 

"  TOLyaaThMit,''  quoth  the  priest,  *«  sndbe&My  touss'd  up. 
Tor  yon  sofcly  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup/' 

JPHor.    The  Tkirf  and  ike  CredUo$t. 

Should  I,  my  friend,  at  laifie  repeat 
Her  boiTOwd  sense,  her  fond  concot. 
The  bead-roll  of  her  ridous  tricks. 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 

Ztf.    Ahna^  canto  iii* 

In  this  ohn  caye,  of  diflTrent  creed. 

An  hermit's  holy  ashes  rest : 
31ie  scfaocAboy  finds  the  frequent  bead^ 

Which  many  s  formal  matin  Mast. 

Langhome*  .Faiie'iL 

BE'ADLB,  *)  See  bedeau,  hedeaux,  and  hidello, 
Bb'aolk-ship.  J  in  Menage.  Sedellus,  in  Du  Cange. 
Span,  bedel;  Gcr.  bBdelle ;  A.S.  b^del,  bmdel,  {Ued-del,) 
£mm  biddan,  beadan,  to  bid,  to  tetl{  to  order  ;  because, 
says  J«mu8,  he  procIaim3j  and  executes  tbe  will  of 
the  superior  powera 

Now  is  Mede  yt  mayde,  and  no  mo  of  hem  alto 
Thofow  kedehe  and  bailifiB,  brouht  bylbre  ]>e  kynge. 

Ptire  Pitmkmath  Ftaienj  p.  38. 

Nowe  whenthey  stode  before  the  image,  whicbe  Kabudiodonosor 
set  rp  :  the  bedei  ened  outc  with  al  hya  mightc,  O  ye  people, 
kynredes  and  tunges,  to  you  bee  it  sayde. 

BMe,  IbbX.    ZhuUa,  ch.  iU. 

Edward  Wotton,  son  of  Rich.  Wotton,  superior  bendle  of 
£nnity  of  this  UnlTersity  of  Oxon,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  was 
hoia  wjthmthe  City  of  Qxon. 

Wood.    Athena  Oren.  v.  i.  fol.  94. 

/Edmnnd  Gayton,  superior  beadle  of  arts  and  physic  of  this 
Uaiieraity,  bach,  of  phys.  actually  created,  by  virtue  of  a  dispen- 
«tion  from  the  delegates,  1647,  tum'd  out  of  his  beadleship  in  the 
y«ar  following  by  tlie  parliamentarian  visitors,  lived  afterwards  In 
toadoB  in  a  sharking  eondidon,  and  wrote  trite  things  merely  to 
get  bread  to  sustain  him  and  his  wife.  Id.  ii.  fol.  388. 

I  mnember  the  time  when  rascally  company  was  kept  out,  and 
Oie  unlucky  l?oys  with  toys  and  .bells  were  whipped  away  by  a 
bemdle.  I  have  aeen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  has  been 
only  to  chew  .the  lads  frqm  chock,  that  the  beadU  might  seize  their 
***PP^-  Spectator,  ^o.  D.ix 

^'  Want  money  ! "  vepUed  the  host,  "  that  must  be  impossible ; 
for  It  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid  three  guineas  to  our 
beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped 
ttfom^  the  town  for  dog-4tealing." 

Goldtmith.     lUenearofWahefUld, 

BEAGLE.  Perbaps,  says  Skinner,  fvom  tbe  Fienbh 
Bug/er.  to  bdlow  ;  from  their  deep  and  sonorous 
bnk.  JN  ftjgin,  of  which  Menage  offers  no  etymo- 
logy. Skinnet  also  suggests,  that  both  the  EngUsh 
and  French  words  mi«y  be  derived  from  the  It.  /nccote, 
(from  the  Lat.  pauculus,)    q.  d.  cant  piccoli,   smaller 


BEAK. 


4ogs  }  for  sadi  Mfie»  are  when  coD^paned  with  ottier  ifa^AffUR 
do^  of  the  diase. 

.After  4bie  ddlaeranaee  ^f  tins  tonne,  the  FmchMnen  atil  like 
good  begreles,  folowe}'0g  their  pseye,  besieged  the  toune  of 
Failayse.  HaU.    Henry  VJ.  foU  156. 

But  list,  rias !  lone's  bemglee  be 
Vncoupeld,  bcaatie  praites 
.    And  driues  my  heart  frojn  out  the  thicks. 
And  at  receit  awaites. 

Warner.    AOion^s  Sngland,  book  vS. 

Gallio  may  piill  me  roses  ere  they  fall. 

Or  iu  his  net  entrap  the  tennis-ball ; 

Or  tend  his  spar-haw^ke  mRnCIing  In  Iter  mew. 

Or  yelping  beaglee  busy  hecles  puri»ue. 

Malk    SaHre  W. 
With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
¥on  seek  the  champion  sports,  or  sylvan  chase  : 
With  well-breath'd  beagJes  you  surround  the  wood, 
£t*n  then,  industrious  of  the  common  good. 

Dryden.    EpUtle  ziii. 

Already,  see  the  dcep^mouth'd  beagiee  catch 

The  tauHed.maaca;  and,  on  tager  apovt 

intent,  with  eaBulous  impatience  try 

Each  doubtful  trace. 

^^naatrang.     2'he  Art  qfPreeemtH^  Wealthy  book  ill. 

Beaols,  m  Zoology,  a  species  of  the  genns  Canxs, 
hcpt  entirdy  for  hunting  hares  :  they  ore  of  «mall 
size,  and  much  inferior  to  the  hare  in  swiftness,  but 
have  a  very  delicate  scent  j  and  when  they  have  oncfe 
found  a  hare,  seldom  fail  of  running  her  down.  Their 
cry  is  considered  by  sportsmen  as  extremely  musical. 
Packs  of  beagles  are  now  rare  in  this  kingdom. 

BEAK,  "\      Fr.   bee;    It.    becco ;    Sp.  piw>j 

Be'aiosd,  I  Blutch,  beck.     Tr.  beoquer ;  It.  6ec- 

Be'akeb,  f'care,   to  peck.    A.S.  pycan;   Qet. 

'Beax-^bad,     J  picken,  to  pick  or  peck.  The  beak  is 

That  which  piekeih  or  pecketh  :  also  applied  to  any 

thing  shaped  or  placed  prominently,  like  the  beak  of  a 

bird.     A  beiiker.  Skinner  thinks,   may  be  a  beaked 

cap,  such  88.  perhiips  were  formerly  in  use.    The 

J)utch  beker,  Vossius  derives  from  the  Latin  bacar, 

explained  by  Festns  to  be  v<u  vinarium  ;  and  this  bacar 

or  baccar  perhaps  from  Bacchus.    Menage  derives  the 

itfd.  biechiere  from    the  Greek  fiticas,    Vas  sive  wma 

habens  amas.    Hesych. 

In  tyme  of  whiche  solempnyzacyon  doynge,  the  holy  crisme  or 
oyle,  by  neolygenee  of  the  mysislfes,  or  otherwise  lackynge,  a 
•done  discandyage  from  heuen  hmght  in  her  beche  or  byll  a  yyoU 
^n«d  with  oyla  of  mooat  swatest  sauour,  and  delyuered  to  seynt 
Bemygias.  Fabyan,  c.  98. 

For,  dlspatdfaed  he  was  by  one  Antonius  Mraus,  a  captaine  of 
the  advene  part :  who  being  borne  at  Tolosa,  wns  in  bis  child- 
hood sumamed  becau,  (becco)  which  in  Uie  French  tongue  signi- 
fieth  a  cockes-bill.  Holland.    Sueton.  p.  238. 

A  little  wnen  in  ieoAf  with  lanrell  greene  that  fiew, 
Foraahew'd  ny  dokfull  death,  as  after  all  men  knew. 

Mirror  for  Afagistrates,  fol.  137. 

As  touching  the  Athenyans,  although  that  there  were  none  of 
them  drowned  :  yet  there  were  seuenc  of  thcym  crusheddc  and 
bnised  in  their  foore  partes  with  the  beehes  of  the  Corynthyans,  that 
wlis  more  stronge  than  theirs.    '      KieholU.    Thucy Hides,  183. 

^-^— — — «  Down  Toafat  the  nan 

Impetnoos,  and^coatittu'd  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen ;  the  floatingTesael  swum 

Uplifted;  and  secure  with. AcoAe^tpmw 

Rode  tilting  o're  the  waveaw 

Milton,    Paradise  Lqst,  book  xi. 

And  then  the  armies  buckling  and  dashing  one  against  another, 
like  unto  slups  pointed  in  the  beahhead  with  pikes  of  brasae,  and 
thrusting  one  at  another  by  tumes,  were  with  reciprocal!  and  alter- 
native motions  as  wares  of  the  sea  driven  to  and  fro. 

Holland.    Ammianus,  fol.  423, 
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'  BBAK,        ^7  shoothig  a  piece  out  of  our  foreeutle  Wing  doee  by  her,  ire 
.  .^        fired  a  mat  on  heritaA-Aeadf  which  more  and  more  kindled,  and 
BEAM      ^^"^  ^'^™  thence  to  the  mat  on  the  bowsprit 

UaJkiuyi. '  Foyage,  tfe.    The  Cinque  Ckafot JSred,  li.  200. 

Did  they  coin  ****  bowls,  and  flaggons, 
Int'  officers  of  horse  and  dragons  ? 
And  into  pikes  and  musqueteers 
Stamp  beaAen,  cups,  and  porringers  ? 

Butler.     Hmdihras,  P.  L  C.  ii. 

.Birds,  for  instance,  in  general,  procure  their  food  by  means  of 
their  be^i  and,  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  point  of  the 
beai  being  small,  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  haya  the 
power  of  seeing  yery  near  objects  distinctly. 

Pairy.    Natural  Theology  ^  p.  29. 

Lo  !  where  incumbent  o'er  the  sluide, 
Rome's  ray'ning  eagle  bowes  his  beahed  head  1 

AfMii.    Odeti. 

He  liyes,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaher  boasts, 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
111'  inglorious  feat,  and,  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own  ! 

Cowper,     The  ToMh,  book  li. 

BEAM,  1  A.  S.  beam.  Mat.  7,  as  below,  from 
BsAMUKS.  J  Wiclif.  Dutch,  boom,  "  In  A.  S."  says 
Junius, "  beam  est  arbor;  from  the  Goth,  bagms,  the  true 
etymology  of  which  I  have  still  to  seek."  Wachter 
suggests,  that  the  Gothic,  bagms,  may  be  inmiediately 
from  the  Icelandic,  byggia ;  and  the  A.  S.  beam,  from 
the  German  bauen,  to  build.  The  beams  or  rafters  of 
a  house  sustain  the  whole  building  ;  the  beam  of  a 
balance  sustains  the  scales  appended  to  each  end. 

'    Wy^ute  gret  barm,  of  scapede,  bote  Seyn  Dnoston  by  cas, 
^t  hente  hym  by  a  5eaii,  and  yaaued  was.  ^ 

R,  Gloucester,  p,-288. 

O  Chaunteclere,  accnrsed  be  the  morwe. 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  bemes . 
Thou  were  ful  wel  ywamed  by  thy  dremesy 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

Chaucer.  The  Nounee  Preettes  Tale,  r.  15236L 

But  what  seest  thou  a  titil  mote  in  the  yghe  of  thi  brothir,  and 
seest  not  a  btem  in  thine  owne  yghe  ?  Or  how  seist  thou  to  thi 
1>rother,  brother  suffre,  1  schal  ck>  out  a  mote  fino  thin  yghe,  and 
lo  a  btem  is  in  thin  owne  yghe  ?  Ypocrite,  do  out  first  the  beem 
of  thin  yghe,  and  thanne  thou  schalt.se  to  do  out  the  mote  of  the 
yghe  of  thi  brother.  Wiclif.    Matihev),  chap.  7. 

Wliy  seyst  y«  a  moote  in  thy  brothers  eye,  &  perceanest  not  y« 
beame  y'  is  I  thine  owne  eye  Or  why  saynt  y«  to  thy  brother  t 
•ttffre  me  to  plucke  out  the  moote  out  of  thyue  eye,  &  behold  a 
beame  is  in  thine  own  eye.  Ypocrit,  first  cast  out  y«  beame  out 
of  thyne  owne  eye,  and  then  shalt  y«  se  clearly  to  plucke  out  the 
moote  out  of  thy  brothers  eye.  Bible,  1551. 

Wherefore  sodaynly  serehe  was  made,  and  theyr  weyghtes  fonnde 
and  proued  false,  and  ouer  that  all  suche  wares,  as  they  shulde 
haue  weyed  at  the  kynges  bealme,  they  weyed  moche  therof  in 
thcyr  sayde  houses,  to  the  hynderaunce  of  the  kynges  custome. 

Fabyan.    Ann.  1286. 

With  that,  at  him  his  beam-lihc  speare  he  aymed. 
And  thereto  all  his  powre  and  might  applyde. 

Spenter,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iy.  c.  iy. 

Now  Joye  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  ur. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side  ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside; 

Pope,    The  Rape  of  the  Loch,  e.r* 

A  bard— a  lord— let  reason  take  her  scales. 
And  fairly  weigh  those  words ;  see  which  preyaUs, 
Which  in  the  balance  lightly  kicks  the  beam. 
And  which  by  sinking,  we  the  yictor  deem. 

Churchill,    Intlependemce, 


Bbajc,  «.  *    >     A.^,  beamuMf  raHare,  to. shine,  to    m 
Bbau,  n.        yeast  forth  rays  or  beamei  of  the  sun.  i^ 
Bba'^hless^    I  Somner.     And  this  Skinner  declares 
Bsa^my.       -^  to  be  from  the  preceding  beam,  be< 

c^use  a  ray  or  beam  represents  the  figure  of  a  beam 

drawn  out  in  length. 

But  a  thhig  sothly  dare  I  tell 
'  That  ye  wol  hold  a  great  meroaile,  r 

Whan  it  is  tolde  withouten  fiiile ; 
For  whan  the  sunne  dere  in  si^i^t 
Cast  in.  that  wril  his  beamet  bright, 
And  that  the  beat  descended  is 
Than  taketh  the  cristall  stone  iwis 
Aguae'the  sunne  an  hundred  hewes, 
Blew,  yelow,  and  reed  that  hetk  and  new  is. 

Chaucer,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  ibl.  123. 

I  saw  a  beauty  from  the  sea  to  rise. 
That  all  earth  look'd  on ;  and  that  isarlih,  all  eyei! 
It  cast  a  beam  as  when  the  cheerful  sun 
,  Is  fair  got  up,  and  day  some  hours  begun. 

Vinon  of  B,  Jotuon  oh  Drayton's  Muse, 

^uche  ought  to  be  sette  in  a  more  liighe  place,  than  the  residue, 
where  they  may  se,  and  also  be  sene,  that  by  the  beames  of  the^rr 
ezcdlente  wytte,  shewed  throughe  the  glasse  of  auctoritie,  other 
of  the  inferiour  ynderstanding,  maye  be  directed  to  tbie  wsye  of 
yerttt  and  cOmodious  liuing. 

•  Sir  Thos.  Elyot,    TheOwenimr,l.\» 

And  so  at  last,  Miperya  clear'd  the.doad  Joye  let  fall 
Before  their  eyes :'  a  mighty  Tight  flew  beaming  eyery'way, 
As  well  about  their  ships,  as  where  their  darU  did  hottest  plsf. 
Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  book  xy.  foL  214. 

His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightneis  hid ; 

Of  beaming  snnnie  laies,  a  golden  tiar 

Cirel'd  his  head.  -       Milum.    Paradise  Lost,  hooVm. 

I  can  resemble  you  to  none  aboue. 

So  neare  as  to  the  chast-bome  bicth  of  Joye, 

T%e  beamie  Cynthia. 

Chapman.  Horn.  Od,  book  yi.  fo1.9l. 

— — —  You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  inking,  saw 
To  indnt  weakness  sunk  the  waurrior's  arm  ; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 
The  lip  paleH^uivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright.  i 

TVkomson.    Sasom, 

There  Bai«  seea  no  more  the  joyous  throng ; 
Her  bank  all  beaming  with  the  pride  of  Rome. 

Jd.     Liberty,^  I 

Loye  is  the  brightest  beam  of  the  Ayine  l^nty,  wherein  God 
doth  most  delight  and  excel. 

Bates.    Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  Sfc,  chap,  xu 

But  in  persons  of  eminent  place  and  dignity,  they  [virtue  tai 
piety]  are  seated  to  a  great  adyantage,  so  as  to  cast  a  lustre  spoa 
their  yeiy  place,  and  by  a  strong  reflexion  to  double  the  beams  of 
majesty.  TtUotson,    Sermon  ul 

The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  wcatern  way, 
A  blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day  ; 
Vnnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  infold. 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  iU  bean^  gold. 

Tiehell,     The  Royal  Progress, 

I  see  the  radiant  yisions,  where  they  rise 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  moin. 
To  lefid  the  train  of  Fhcebus  and  the  spring. 

Ahenside,    Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

What  are  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enligiiten  it?  Whit 
are  the  arts  they  introduced  to  chear  and  to  adorn  it.? 

•  Burhe,     On  the  Nabob  ofArcofs  D-^^' 

A  third,  possessed  of  full-grown  reputation,  ab-JW  off  wwy 
beam  of  favour  from  those  who  endeavour  to.a^«5^w»e**?  ™' 
and  keeps  down  that  merit,  which,  b»*  «>«•  his  influence,  migtt 
rise  into  equal  eminence.  Goldsmith.     The  Bee,  No.  4. 
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^  Aiiaes  faumipiciou  o'er  the  beaveiis. 

BEAR.  The  beomlttt  sunloolu  wtnj  m  ngMiig oold 

U._^  Winten  the  BhAdow'd  air. 

Bbam  Bird,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  Mu$cicapa 
GriMoia,  or  Spotted  Fly  Catcher.    See  Muhcicapa. 

Bbaii  Trbe,  a  name  given  to  the  Pyru§  Aria,  or 
White  Wild  Pear  tree. 

BEAN,  "I      Ger.  hont;  Dutch  60011;    Swc. 

Bka^nfed,         >  hami ;  Sax.  bean,  bien.  Junius  thinks 

BsA^NSHAPBD.  J  from  the  GrT.  wvapoy  vel  irvauo9,  the 
«ame  with  Kvafio9,  which  Eustathius  would  believe  to 
be  8Q  called  wapa  to  cvctv  tufMk,  because  they  produce 
blood. 


T€/t  MUtt  B6V6P  biero  99fz  beries  ss  a  TyBC* 


UAR. 


>  Also  ich  iedde  jpiwt 


The  king  of  Alimarne  sende  specialliche  inou 
To  king  JoD,  that  be  withdrowe  him  of  is  woa, 
&  vndcnieiige  the  erchbissop,  &  hoU  churche  si  dene 
Lete  abbe  ir  franchise,  &  al  nas  wurth  a  heme, 

R,  Gkmeetter,  p.  497. 

Bnt  God  wot  what  that  May  fhoiu|ht  in  hire  hecte,  ' 
Whan  she  him  saw  up  ritting  in  ^  sheite 
In  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene : 
She  pFsiseth  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene, 

Ckaucer,    7'ke  Marckanttt  Taie^Y.  972i, 

I  lest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fit  and  beane'/ed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likenesseof  a  silly  foale. 
^Shakspeare.  Midiummer  Nigki**  Dreame,  foL  148. 


Long  let  ua  walk. 


Where  the  breeie  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blosaom'd  beune,    Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Bmtbes  through  the  lenae,  and  takes  the  nifbh'd  sool. 

T^MMfOM*    Sprittg, 

The  bin  oftlua  spedes  of  dock  [the  king  duck]  isied.andex* 
lends higbnp  the  fiirefaead  on  eadi  side,  in  form  o£a  broad  bem^ 
iUftd  plate.  Pamant.  BrUith  Zoology. 

BsAN  Gooss^  in  2Mpgy,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
AnoM  Segeium.    See  Anas. 
BiAN  Malacca,  a  species  of  Anaeardimn. 
Bean  Mouse,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  Mm 
Syka^ctu,  in  some  parts  of  England.    See  Mus. 

Bean  St.  Ignatius,  a  name  given  to  the  Nux  vomica. 
See  Stbtchnos. 

Bean  Trefoil,  the  English  name  of  the  Anagyris 
fitiida, 
'  BEAR,  0.  "\  Goth,  hfuran ;  Sax.  hiKraa,  herqn,  heoran ; 
Be^areb,  f  Ger.  baren  ,•  Dutch  beuren  s  Swe.  bira. 
Bewaring,  ^bara.  Ferre,  portare,  parere. 
BsAiLN.  J  To  carry,  to  support,  to  uphold,  to 
sustain,  to  imdergo,  to  suffer. 

To  carry,  to  staiid  firmly  under  or  against,  to  resist, 
to  repress,  to  urge,  push  or  press, — ^upon  or  against. 

To  carry,  or  bring  forward  or  forth,  to  produce  ; 
(ntboud.  fruit,  children,  &c.) 

To  bear  in  hand,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  is  '^  to  delude 
"With  &lse  promises."  It  is  merely  to  carry  along  with 
ua,  to  lead  along,  as  suitors,  dependants,  expectants. 
And  bygyn>  to  blowe,  &  su>fe  to  here  frat 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  352. 

And  hem  wolde  obligi,  and  sikemease  finde  gode. 
To  bere  hem  dene  here  tmage,  wyle  fe  world  stode. 

Id.  p.  98. 
For  in  trauayl  of  hys  beryng  hys  moder  was  first  dcd. 

Id,  p.  11. 
We  saDe  leae  >at  pas  mto  we  com  ageyn, 
&  telle  ^w  o>er  Ules  of  Edwaid  cnrtdsie, 
Bl  of  Leniyn  of  Wales,  &  his  beryng  Me. 

•  RBnmne,^.236. 

VOL.  ZVUl. 


With  fisshes  and  with  fyf  lores,  f^fe  bousend  at  < 
And  ftf  of  lefte  baskettes-ful  of  broke  mete 
Bndce  bred  to  beren  iL  aweye  boo  so  wolde. 

Id.  A.  312. 

"Soy  fidthae  fjrn  hope,  so  festered  aren  has  wondes 
With  bate  fe  blod  of  >•  bam.  he  beo>.nonht  y  savede 
Hie  wkhe  bam  mot  nieodes.  be  bore  of  a  mayde. 

Jd.  lb.  325. 

A  shepe  right  in  the  same  plite 
His  woU  bearetk,  bnt  on  a  dale 
An  other  taketh  the  flees  awaie. 

Oower,    Conf.  Am,  book  v.  fol.  84. 

Lo  a  virgyn  scbal  hare  in  wombe  and  sche  schal  bere  a  sone  and 
they  schulen  clepe  his  name  Emanuel.      JFUlif,  Matt.  chap.  i. 

First  let  the  torche  bearers  be  wrapte  in  weedes  of  woe. 
Let  all  their  lightes  be  rirgin  waze,  because  I  lon'de  it  so. 
And  care  not  though  the  twist  be  coarse  that  lends  them  light. 
Goicolgne.    Latt  Wyll,  tfc. 

Bnt  £ure  escaped  child  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thurgh  Goddes  grace. 
And  thurgh  his  fidre  bering. 
Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thomas,  r.  13759* 

Men  achulen  be  lonynge  hemsilff,  ooueitouse,  high  of  berynge, 

WicUf.    Tyte^  chap.  iii. 

Judge  not  amiss  what  so  befiJl ; 
In  me  there  lieth  no  power  of  cboyae : 
It  is  but  hope  that  doth  me  moue. 
Who  standerd  bearer  is  to  loue. 

Uncertain  Authors,   J*he  huer  thinkes,  tfe. 

When  they  neither  by  manifest  reason  could  gunstand  the  matter 
contained  in  the  ,booke,  nor  yet  abide  the  comming  out'  thereof 
then  sought  they 'by  a  subtile  deuised  traine  to  depraiie  the  trans- 
lation, notes  and  prologues  thereof,  bearing  the  king  in  hand  and 
all  the  people,  that  there  was  in  it  a  tiioiiaand  lies,  and  I  cannot 
tell  bow  manie  mo*  .  F9^s  Martyrs.    Ded. 

Now  is  the  noon  of  sorrows  night ; 
High  in  his  patience  as  their  spight. 
Lo  the  lunt  lamb,  with  weary  libib 
Beenrs  that  huge  tree  which  must  bear  him. 

Crashaw.    Sacred  Poems. 

Thus  praying  you  to  send  rs  determinate  answere  herein  by 
master  Secretary  Peter  (or  if  yee  will  not  let  him  goe)  by  this  bearer, 
we  beseech  God  to  g^ue  both  you  and  rs  grace  to  determine  this 
matter.  Stowe,     Cron.  1549.  Edward  Vi. 

Nowe  blesse  thy  selfe  :  thoii  met'st  with  things  dying,  I  with 
things  new  borne.  Here's  a  sight  for  thee :  Lboke  thee,  a  bearing- 
cloaih  for  a  squires  chUde. 

Shahspeare.  mnters  Tale,  (6L  2f^9- 

ISA.    Ob,  let  him  marry  her. 
'    Luc.  This  is  the  point. 

The  Duke  is  reiy  strancely  gone  from  hence ; 
Sore  many  gentlemen  (my  selfe  being  one)  . 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action. 

Id.    Measure  for  Measure,  fol,  64. 

The  bearers  of  the  Arke  had  need  bee  faithfoll ;  they,  must  first 
set  their  foot  into  the  streams  of  Jordan,  and  beleeve  that  it 
will  gire  way ;  the  same  faith  that  led  Peter  upon  the  water,  must 
carry  them  into  it.  Hall.  Contemplations.  Jordan  divided. 

My  Lord,  after  most  hearty  oommendationsi  thb  is  to  adrertise 
yoor  Lordship,  that  we  hare  directed  this  bearer  our  cousin  to- 
nwrds  your  lordship,  in  such  businesse  and  aiTairB  as  concemetfa 
your  Liordships  honour,  profit,  and  great  well-being,  as  the  said 
bearer  will  declare  to  your  Loidsbip  at  more  length. 

Knox.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  fol.  111. 

But  sore  it  was  some  one  or  other  had  bewraied  the  plot,  and 
Agrippina  mderstanding  the  practise,  and  doubtful!  whether  she 
should  belecue  it,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  Baias  in  a  bearing' 
chair.  Greenewcy.    Tacit%Hf2M. 
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lUSAX. 


HiB  lines  are  1 4eMilp(loo  of  tke  aw  in  erWf if,  wMdb  I  know 
f  nothing  nore  like  tkan  m  brave  roan  in  sorrow,  who  bears  it  as 
be  sbouUl  do,  without  imploring  (be  pity  of  bis  friends,  or  being 
dejected  wi^  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.       TMbr^  No.  III. 

Be  of  good  ehear,  the  Umrer  brings  with  hisi  fivsi  thousand 
pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  answer  your  drawMgW  ancb  more 
on  asj  aeeonnt.  Spectator,  No.  ocxriiL 

Ye  sncfcd  Nim  !  UmI  aU  mj  sool  possess* 
Whose  rapCorss  fire  me*  and  whose  yisions  bless, 
Bemr  me,  oh  hemr  me  to  se^nealer'd  sasnca* 
The  how'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens  ; 
To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill, 
Or  where  ye  Moses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill. 

Pope.     Windsor  Forest. 

T^  do  not  ndapt  the  burthen  to  th«  strengtli ;  but  they  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  hearers  by  the  burthen  they  impose. 

Mmfks,    OnikeNak%h^Arfi*sJ)€bt8. 


I  shall  discuss  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to  me  the 
liesi  adapted  for  shewing  their  asduid  icorii^g*  and  kebUoM> 
id.    ijeHer$  m  m  Begiddt  Awce. 


A.  S.  hera,  here;  Gcr.  bar; 
Dutclk  h€UT  5  Swe.  hiom.  The 
northern  etymologists  abandon 
ibis  word  to  tbe  Greek  /Sec/^ov  5 
^which  thev  find  in  Hesychius 
interpreted,  pihsum,  vi&osum, 
{ursus,  quasi  hursus,  hirsuiut,  piUt 

hvfftM.j 


Be^ar -Baiting, 
Be'ar-oarden,  n. 

Bs^A'kHERD, 
BV^ARI^H^ 

Bbar*s-i.eecBj 

BB^Aa-l«IK&, 

Bb'arbkin, 

Bk^rward, 

Be'ar-wbel^. 

Hym  bojte  he  ^  a  grisly  eh  heore  fttynye  e^  antrey, 
yat  aBe  )e  Queues  qiiaicede  of  ^e  fly^t  hym  ^o^te  he  sey. 

eu  CUssaesifT,  f.  20& 

Instedo^otf  soie  osnim^s  on  his  hamsis. 
With  naylBo  v«|we»  and  bright  as  any  gold^ 
Ho  hadde  a  iemskiB,.oole*bhdw  far  okl. 

ehsMsr.    TkgKmig>ktmralt,r.9l4l^ 

Vhy  large  fttynte,  thy  eien  graye 
I  shall  hem  chaunge  in  other  wayCs 
And  all  the  fetura  of  thy  faoe 
In  suche  a  wise  I  shall  defaco» 
Thatcuery  man  the  shaU  ferboaro. 
With  that  the  Itkenes  of  a  beare 
She  toke,  and  was  forsbapen  anone. 

Gmifer.   Comf,  Am.  book  r.lU'.  f  19. 

I  would  I  had  bestowed  thai  time  in  the  tooms,  tihat  I  hana  ia 
fencing,  danciog,  and  6«or«-6«(yi^.  O  had  I  but  followed  Iho 
arts.  Shakspeare.     Twelfth  Night,  fol.  256« 

Vaitneia  of  so  little  regaid  ia  these  eostormoi^DerB,  that  tna 
Talor  is  tum'd  beare-heard.         Id.    Hemf  IV.  pact  ii.  foL  77 . 

Macb.  They  haue  tied  me  to  a  stalce,  1  cannot  flve^ 

But  beare-like  I  must  fiorhtthe  coofse.   What'ohe 

That  was  not  borne  of  woman  ?  Snch  a  one 

Am  I  to  feare,  or  none.  M.  Macbeth,  M,  150. 

Iche  were  better  to  bee  a  bearward,  and  set  to  koep.&Mrr#. 

fl>swsitr  Qmtton*s  Needte,  act  L  sc.  ii. 

Olr  Cur.  And  ftom  tiiy  boagoaet  Plo  send  thy  heart. 
And  tread  it  vndar  foot  with  all  contcoipt, 
DesplghS  the  ^eororfl,  that  proiacis  the  6rarr. 

Shahtpemt^    Omtf  VI.  part  ii.  foL  Mflw 

Vb  shapomy  leggea of  an  maqnall  siaoi 
To  disproportion  me  in  cuery  part, 
like  10  a  chaos»  or  an  Talick'd  btate^wkelpe. 
That  earryes  no  inpflsssion  like  the  damme.' 

M   n.   part  ui.  fol.  16V. 

Cor.    O,  by  your  leave,  sir, 

I  must  be  bold  to  raise  too  ;  else  yonr  physic 

Will  turn  to  further  sickness^ 
BIkU  ■  Physic,  bear^kech  f 

Cor.    Yes  physic  !  you  are  mad. 

Ford.    TheLo9ef'MMelaKchofy,hCtr.KA, 


His  surcbat  was  a  fcor^sMo  OB  Us  hack;  ._  ^ 

His  hair  hangloiWhcfnnd»  and  gkMsy  raven  black.  ^^^ 

His  aaple  foaehesiil  bore  a  eosoaet,  ^   "" 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  cahies  set.  ^^^^ 

Dry  den.  Palamou  aniArcUe,  ^"V* 

ige  wo  seen  to  aHnde  to  €his  degenerscy  of 
wo  call  aen,  by  way  of  repioadi,  •^|«h, 
UmniM*s  Tkreo  TrtoHtts,   Notes. 


Human  natarsy  wlwa 
kemruA^^e* 


I  fear  the  word  bear  is  hardly  to  be  understood  smong  the  polite 
paaple ;  hot  1  take  the  maaahug  to  be,  that  one  who  ensuresarcal 
¥alne  upop  an  knagujary  thmg,  is  and  to  sell  a  boar  .•  and  is  the 
•sjBe  thi^g  as  a  promise  among  coortiers,  or  a  vow  between  loven* 

Tatier,Na.3S. 

Bol  ROW  a  sport  move  formidaUo 
Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble  i 
Twaa  an  old  way  of  recreating, 
WUch  learned  butchers  call  beetr-hating  s 
A  bold  adventurous  exercise^ 
With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize. 

Butler*    Hudibras,  pert  i.  can.  L 

I  must  prrooae  some  mathoda  for  the  improvement  of  the  hear- 
garden,  ly  msmhwing  all  tho  bodily  actors  to  that  quarter. 

Spectator,  iio.  czli. 

Qnr  nobility  also  kept  their  bear-war'd;  twenty^sfaillings  was  the 
annua)  reward  of  that  officer  from  bis  lord  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  PeaamsU.  Brtttsk  Zoology. 

Bear*8-bar,  •  name  gnren  to  the  Frwmla  villosa,  or 
Auricula  ;  also  to  tlie  Saii/raga  garmeniosa,  or  Chinese 
Saxifraffe. 

Bear  8<-foot,  a  name  given  to  the  Helleborutfcetidut. 

Bear  Island,  aa  iaUnd  situated  on  the  nurth-west 
side  of  Bantry  Bay,  near  tke  aoatli-west  attremity  of 
Ireland,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Bantry. 
It  is  Bcariy  six  miksi  long  and  two  broad,  and  presents 
a  hiUy  and  mgred  sui^^e.  Batterios  were  a  few 
years  ago  erected  upon  it  for  the  defence  of  the  bay. 
Ltttitvde  about  51*  SSf  north,  and  loBgitode  9°  45^ 
west. 

Bear  IiAai^  GanAT,  a  lake  in  the  north-west  of 
America,  near  the  aretie  eircte.  It  waa  this  lake  which 
the  late  Norlb-^est  Expedition  reacked  in  the  summer 
of  I880»  and  on  the  shores  of  which  Lieutenant 
Franklin  and.  his  party  wintered.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  ihey  descetided  the  Copper*mTne  river,  and 
reached  the  ocean.  But  being  unable  to  accomplish 
their  object  they  were  obliged  to  returo,  and  arrived 
at  this  lake  the  same  year  in  the  utmost  distress.  After 
passing  a  second  winter  in  these  dreary  regions  of  the 
new  world,  most  of  the  party  hare  now  arrived  in 
England. 

B£ARD«o.  ^  A.  S.  heard;  Dutch  baerd;  Ger. 
'     Beard;,  a.       v^^*    Wachter  thinks  perhaps  from 

BE^kRDSD,      |Ger.  Barten  j  A.  S.  brytan,  tecare,  dit^ 

Bb^ardl^ss.-^  9ecare,  (which  he  finds  so  interpreted 
by  Benson  only)  to  cut,  pare,  or  shave.  Otherwise : 
from  Ger.  bareut  to  shew,  to  manifest ;  because  the 
beard,  shews  or  manifests,  or  is  the  sign  of  manhood, 

Mr.Steevens  observes,  that,  ''  in  ancient  language, 
to  head  a  man  was  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  to  6eard  him 
signified  to  cutoff  hU  beard;  a  punishment  which  was 
frequently  inflicted'  by  Giants  on  such  unfortunate 
princes  as  fell  into  their  hands.**     Hence 

To  beard  is  to  oppose  face  to  face  in  a  hostile  or  daring 
manner. 

A  vols  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  Arrtf  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulcle  have. 
As  smothe  it  waa  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

haueer.    Prologue  to  the  Knigktea  Tale,  v,  691. 
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ITf^'  Hie^ pardoner,  hemrdta  allhit  ehin 

m  CJIassie  ej^es,  and  face  of  Cherabin 

—  Tellixiff  a  talc,  to  anger  with  the  frere. 

LUIgm^.  Proi9gue  to^  ike  Story  ^  Ththtt^  iU.  3f9. 

As  I  myn  eie  aboate  caste, 
laSa  Bu^  herde  tban  at  lasto 
I  aigb^  aad  tiioiiglil  aBone  tfeerftne, 
Howe,  that  hia  ibther  liyor  btfaMy 
Whiche  stade  vpon  the  aaoM  placet 
Was  herdles,  with  a]rongiv  faee. 
And  in  snche  inse,  as  ye  haue  herdej 
I  toke  vmj  the  aonnes  Benle, 
Fdr  tfaalM  Mltee  iMMl  noM, 
To  make  him  Uehe,  aad  hcee  TpOA 
I  aake  for  to  bea  excnaed. 

Gower,     Con/,  A»*  fo].  123.  book  T« 

In  Jooehia  mighty^  name,  this  aght  and  twentititday^ 
Of  firosted  bearded  Jamuiry  the  enemy  to  May. 

Gtucoigne,  Latt  f^ylt,  Ij^c. 

Winch.  Doe  what  thon  dar^st,  X  beard  thee  to  tW  face. 

•GLoar.    "What  ?  am  f  dar^d,  nid  bearded  to  my  Ace  ? 
PraMt  men,  Ibr  dl  this  priudedged  p1aee> 
Blew  ceata  to  tawny  coata.   Meat^  bewaie  your  kmrdf 
I  meaoe  to  lugge  i4  andto  cuffa  yoa  aeuadiy. 

Shakapearem    King  Hewry  VL  pait  L  foL  99* 

And  ther  langhing  came  to  him,  and  took  him  aoftly  by  th« 

heard  with  Doth  Uicir  hands,  and  erea  in  the  madut  phice  hia  hur 

being  black  befbm,  was  presently  turned  yellow.    Thia  miracle 

.  made  them  %eleeve  the  report  the  man  made,  who  erer  after  was 

4»lled  .fiBobaflluiBy  aa  yon  woaid  say.  Bearded  as  yellow  as  gold. 

North.    ^Afterdk»31& 

Hence  cornea  it,  that  WiHi  gold  in  triumph  bome| 
Thon  do'at  tbe  laoea  of  tiie  Ooda  adttme : 
Among  tibe  braaaa<  brethefen  th^  that  aend 
Those  dreamea,  where  eoil  humoon  leaat  extead^ 
Tlie  highest  place  in  men's  affection  hold 
And  for  thieir.care  receine  a  beard  of  gold. 
^  Sir  J,  Bemmumi.   P^^iSSaf.fi. 


The  goodly  weTl-growti  trout  I  with  my  angle  strike. 
And  with  ray  bearded  wire  I  take  the  rareoous  pike. 

Dray  ion.    NympkmiSt 

Hi'  accnia'd  Philistian  stands  on  th'other  side, 
Gfambting  aloud,  andsmilea  'twist  rvge  and  pride. 
'  The  pta^iea  of  Dagoo !  a  aamoth  h^,'  sa&d  he, 
'  A  cuned  bemrdien  foe  opfoa*d  to  me !' 

Cowley,    BavideiSf  book  iiL 

Theae  filbeida  Hkewiae  are  corered  with  a  aoft  bearded  hnake, 
■and  as  well  the  shale  as  the  kemeU  is  round  and  soKde,  all  of  one 
entire  peece.  •    Holland.    Plime^  fol.  446.  ▼.  i. 

And  yet  theae  are  their  great  o^ectioBS  against  pnttiBg  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  handa  of  the  people.  Which  is  Juat  like  their  arguing 
against  giring  the  cup  to  the  laity  from  the  inconreniency.of  dieir 
heardM,  lest  some  of  the  consecrated  wine  should  be  spilt  upon 
tliam :  aa  if  ersoufa  and  ^ardSr  were  inconvenienees  lately  sprung 
up  in  the  world,  and  whieh  mankind  w«re  not'liable  to  in  the  -firai 
agea  of  Christianity.  TiUoteon,    Serwum  no. 

How  hard  the  conteaty  and  how  sharp  the  sttifiB 
To  part  the  great  from  pageanatiy  of  life  I 
To  wean  the  bearded  infant  from  hia  toya. 
Vain  l^opesj  Vfun  honours,  and  still  vainer  joys. 

Hart.    Boetius  to  Rusticiana. 

Of  the  yarious  fashiouA  of  tlie  Bejied  ^vliidi  kwe 
prevailed  at  different  times  and  among  different  nataons, 
-we  may  be  expected  to  say  something;  altiiough  it  iff 
scarcely  pcM&ible  to  say  any  tking  that  shall  be  new^- 
and  our  bri^  account  must  virtually  contain  m.  repe* 
tition  of  that  which,  with  little  yariation>  has  alwaya 
been  repeated  by  most  of  our  predecessors  in  the  art 
of  collecting  curious  trifles.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  the  canse^  which  almost  universally  have 
attached  peculiar  reverence  and  sanctity  to  an  excfes* 
cence  in  whkh  the  goat  claims  high  pre*emineneer 
above  man ;  nor  do  we  imagine  ^hat  many  now-a-^days 


win  take  the  trouble  of  yeaditig  €he  mighty  work 
which  UknuB  took  the  f  nmble  of  composing  dt  Jfne 
JBariMe,  I'his  logician  ol  Ftodua  wrote  four  hundred 
folio  pages  on  this  intricate  subject ;  and,  even  after 
these,  med  leaving  his  book  unfinished.  His  o^n 
opinion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the  mysticism 
in  whidk  he  has  perhaps  purposely  involved  it,  is,  that 
the  Beard  ''  serves  for  the  office  of  the  human  soul,^ 
and  ''  proves  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God."  Without 
disputing  theae  affirmations,  the  first  ci  which  is  scfao-  , 
laatieally  prtyved  by  a  triple  syllogism,  it  may  be  snfil- 
deiit  to  remark,  that  customs  which  prevail  largely 
among  inhabitants  of  widely  distant  countries  poB« 
■essiiig  little  means  of  communication  with  each  other, 
moei  probaUy  are  fdunded  on  some  suggestion  of 
nature.  The  Beard  is  a  distinctive  sign  of  manhood  $ 
and  the  respeet  so  generally  paid,  even  among  savagesi 
to  netare  aee,  might  n^ly  be  transferred  to  tiMi 
outward  mark  which  betokens  it. 

The  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  did  not  thhak  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  his  code  to  introduce  into  it  an  especial 
ordinaneeconcemmg  the  fashion  of  the  Beard.  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  the  Beard.'*  (I.ei>tt.  xix« 
97.)  By  "  the  corners*'  the  eommentators  understand 
the  extremities  f  and  this  precept,  no  doubt,  like  the 
others  in  the  saoie  chi^yter,  arose  from  the  leading 
policy  of  the  Theocraey,  which  sQUght  to  crealte  a 
people  in  every  thing  distmot  from  and  unmixed  with 
the  Idolaters  by  whraa  they  were  surrounded.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  authorities  which  we  shall  presently  adduce 
from  proHftoe  history.  Holy  writ  more  than  once 
aQudes  to  the  Pagan  fiishion  of  shaving  the  Beard 
during  seasons  of  mourning.  The  burthen  of  Moab  is 
partly  figured  in  the  warning  of  Isaiah  by  a  decla- 
ration, that  ''.every  Beard,  is  cut  off,*'  (xv.  9.)  and 
again,  in  similar  strains,  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  37.)  that 
*'  every  Beard  shall  be  clipped."  In  the  letter  attri- 
buted to  the  last-named  Prophet,  at  the  end  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  we  read  of  the  priests  of 
Babylon  inlike  manner,  that  *'  thiey  sit  with  their  heada 
and  Beards  shaven  j"  and  it  is  immediately  added  "  aa 
men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead."  (xxxi.  2.) 
The  instance  of  Mephibosheth  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of 
the  opposite  practice  of  the  Jews.  The  son  of  Saul» 
gratefid  for  the  &vour  which  David  had  manifested 
to  him  alone,  amid  the  Call  of  his  father's  house,  was 
sorely  grieved  when  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  forced 
the  King  to  abandon  his  capital  $  and  anaong  ether 
demonstrations  of  sorrow,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had 
not ''  trimmed  his  Beard"  from  the  day  the  King  de- 
parted until  the  day  he  came  again  in  peace.  (2  Samm 
xix.  24.)  The  abhorrence  which  Moses  instilled  into 
the  Hebrews,  of  any  contamination  by  this  Gentile 
custom,  is  strongly  exemplified  also  in  the  indignation 
which  was  felt  by  the  Ambassadors  of  David,  when 
they  were  foully  outraged  by  Hanan  the  Ammonite. 
That  prince,  deluded  by  evil  councillors,  rejected  the 
message  of  condolence  upon  the  decease  of  his  father, 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Israelitish  monarch ;  and 
giving  too  easy  credence  to  the  suggestion,  that  they 
came  to  seareh  and  spy  out  his  city,  he  itisultingly 
commanded  one  half  of  their  beards  to  be  shaved*- 
**  The  men;'*  it  is  said,  *'  were  greatly  ashamed^"  and^ 
David,  respecting  their  honourable  feelings,  permitted' 
item  a  temporary  retirement  to  Jericho,  and  did  not 
summon  them  to  their  duties  about  his  court  until 
Iheir  Beards  had  grown  again.  In  the  strong  expressioii 
■      2  z  2 
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MkKb.  of  the  itaspired  historian,  for  this  net,  ''the  children 
^  of  Ammon  stank  before  David  ;**  and  he  bitterly  avenged 
the  wanton  affront  by  the  swords  of  Joab  and  Abishai. 
(2  Sam.  X.) 

Unless  under  the  pressure  of  public  or  domestic 
calamity,  the  Egyptians  at  large  shaved  their  Beards. 
Yet  this  must  have  iieen  with  some  exceptions  ;  for 
we  read  that  tl^  guards  of  their  King  Rhampsinttua 
were  shorn,  in  derision,  by  the  robber  who  first  plun- 
dered his  Sovereign's  treasury,  and  afterwards,  as  the 
reward  of  roguery  so  ingenious  as  to  baflSe  detection, 
received  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Her.  ii.  121.)  It  is 
from  the  same  delightful  author  who  relates  this  enter- 
taining history,  that  we  learn  the  Egyptian  custom  by 
which  thq  priest  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tonsure. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  heads  and  chins  of  these  ministers 
of  superstition,  upon  which  the  razor  was  employed; 
but  the^  whole  body  was  carefully  depilated  every 
third  day,  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  any  profanation  to 
the  temple  or  the  altar  by  the  approach  of  impure 
vermin. 

.  The  Assyrians,  as  we  are  taught  by  Strabo,  (xvi.) 
resembled  the  Egyptians  in  this  act  of  mourning,  and 
permitted  their  Beards  to  grow  in  seasons  of  grief. 
The  Persians,  on  the  contrary,  not  content  with 
shaving  themselves  in  honour  of  the  defunct,  docked 
the  tails,  and  cropped  the  manes  of  their  horses  and 
mules  also.  It  was  thus,  while  Boeotia  re-echoed  their 
lamentations,  that  Mardonius  and  his  followers  cele- 
brated the  obsequies  of  Masiatius,  (Her.  ix.  94.) 

When  Thetis  wished  to  revenge  the  fancied  wrongs 
of  her  impetuous  and  short-lived  son,  she  approached 
the  knees  of  the  Thunderer  with  a  kiss,  and  touched 
his  Beard  in  su^splication. 

In  the  same  manner  Dolon  would  have  besought  pity 
from  the  unsparing  Diomede  ;  and  if  he  could  have 
touched  the  warrior's  Beard,  his  life,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  secure.  Ere  he  reached  it,  however,  the 
sword  was  on  his  tnroat,  (II.  k.  4.54.)  This  appen- 
dage of  gods  and  heroes  long  continued  in  honour 
throughout  Greece.  The  singularity  which  Lycurgus 
affected  in  all  his  institutions,  induced  him  to  pro- 
hibit the  cultivation  of  Beard  upon  the  upper  lip.  In 
opposition  to  this  well  kn«wn  fact,  which  Plutarch 
has  stated  in  his  lAfeofCleomenes,  the  poet  Antiphanes, 
in  his  work  entitled  The  Archon,  is  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(iv.  9.)  as  desiring  the  stranger  at  Lacedsmon  to  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  the  state,  by  eating  black 
broth  and  nursing  his  mustachios. 

hmoKav€  rSv  OtfftSv,  ^pei  roht  fivirraieaf. 

For  a  leconciliation  of  these  contradictory  state- 
ments,  the  reader  may  be  referred,  though  perhaps 
not  altogether  to  his  satisfoction,  to  the  conjectures 
of  Casaubon  On  this  passage. 

Athenaeus  also  informs  us,  that  to  shave  the  Beard 
was  long  considered  a  mark  of  infamy  and  effeminacy 
at  Athens.  He  records  a  biting  sarcasm  of  Diogenes,, 
who  asked  a  smooth  chinned  voluptuary  "  whether 
he  quarreUed  with  nature  for  making  him  a  man 
mstead  of  a  woman  } "  (xiii.  2.)  There  is  yet  another 
anecdote  to  be  found  in  the  same  place  on  the  same 
subject  3  but  the  language  of  the  Cy«ic  does  not 
always  admit  citation  j  and  m  the  present  instance 


we  abandon  all  hope  of  interpreting  Us  expressive,  BEAUDl'  I 
though   not  very  refined  phraseology.    A  Beardless  v^py^^ 
man,  until  the  days  of  Alexander,  was  slmost  a  pro- 
digy in  the  streets  of  Athens  ;  and  the  term  «o/»oi7t  ike 
Shorn,  was  probably  annexed  in  ridicule  to  those  who 
deprived  themselves  of  this  natural  ornament.    Even 
"  The  mighty  master,"  Timotheus,  is  described  by 
the  Deipnosophist  (loe,  ct<.)  as  practising  some  favourite 
melody,  with  a  Beard.    The  instrument  upon  which 
he  is  represented  to  be  playing,  is  not  quite  so  elegant 
as  that  which  Dryden  has  assigned  him )   and  the 
picture  given  by  Athenaeus  reminds  us  more  closely  of 
the  sha^  cheeks  of  a  Bagpiper,  than  of  the  "  flying 
fingers'    by  which  "  music  won  the  cause,'.'  at  the 
revels  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.    'O  T4/Aodco9  o 
AuXtfT^t  v-wffwi^a  fidr^av  ix^^  ^vXei,    It  was  to  leave  his 
eniemies  without  a  handle  in  the  day  of  battle,  that 
Alexander  first  shaved  his  soldiers^    (Plut.  in  mid 
Thesei,)  and  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
Greeks  continued  Beardless.    T^tt  Monarch  revived 
the  fashion  of  wearing  Beards,  and  it  was  persisted  in 
till  Constantinople  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East. 

In  Rome  the  Barhati  Reges  and  Int(mii  CaUmes  are 
a  familiar  theme  of  the  poets.     From  the  origin  of 
the  city,  till  the  year  of  its  foundation  454 ,  we  are  told, 
that  Barbers  were  unknown .    They  were  first  imported 
from  Sicily  by  Publius  Ticinins.    it  must  not  be  dis- 
guised, however,  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  upon 
this  point  among  the  ancient  writers.     Plin3',  (vii.  59.) 
Aulus  Geilius,  (iii.  4.)  and  Varro,  (de  Re  Rust  ii.  2.) 
all  concur  in  the  foregoing  statement.     Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  among  the  other  signs  of  popular  mourning, 
after  the  execution  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  v,  c.  369,   enumerates  the 
promiMM  Barbof  and,  unless  it  had  been  customary  to 
shave,  this  would  not  have  been  a  mark  of  sorrow. 
But  to  such  matters  as  these,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  historian  had  dedicated  less  research  than  his 
minuter  brethren :  he  drew  his  picture  more  from 
circumstances  which  his  own  tunes  presented  to  his 
imagination,  than  from  any  antiquarian  stores  ;  and 
we  may  leave  his  opponents  the  praise  of  having 
afforded  more  credible  evidence  on    this   important 
dispute.    Sdpio  Africanus  is  said  to   have  been  the 
first  daily  shaver  in  Rome.     Slaves  at  all  times  seem 
to  have  worn  Beards,  and  to  have  been  shaved  on 
manumission  $  and,  in  later  days,  when  Beards  were 
generally  adopted,  a  prisoner  who  had  been  acquitted, 
shaved  himself,  and  returned  thanks  at  the  Capitol. 
(Martial,   ii.  74.)     From  Augustus  to    Adrian,    the 
Emperors  were    all  Beardless;    the  latter  cherished 
this  natural  vizard,  in  order  to  conceal  the  scars  with 
which  his  face  was  thickly  seamed.   (Spartian.  vita 
Had.)     The  wretched  Commodus  feared  to  trust  his 
throat  to  a  razor  in  another  person's  hands;  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  competitors  for  the  palm  of 
tyranny,  Alexander  of  Pherse  and  Dionyaius,  he  singed 
his  Imperial  chin  with  burning,  walnut-ahella.  (Lam- 
prid.'  t»  t»^.  Comm  ;  Cicero,   Tutc,  Qusesi.  v. ;  Plut.  in 
Fehp.) 

The  Beard  worn  by  Julian,  which,  in  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Saturnalia  of  Antioch,  was  the  burden  of 
the  insolent  songs  chaunted  by  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
was,  as  himself  confesses,  adopted  only  in  spite  to  a 
visage  which  nature  had  not  moulded  with  a  favourable 
hand..  The  elaborate  irony  of  the  Imperial  Satirist 
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enuznerates  aome  of  the  yarious  inconvenienciefl  to 
/  ^wrhich  thisBeard  exposed  him  :  first,  the  nimble  footed 
tenants  who  roved,  t^fera  nalura,  through  its  tangled 
tliickets;  then  the  difficulties  which  it  opposed  to 
conviviality ;  and  lastly,  the  obstacles  which  it  created 
against  love.  Could  the  soft  and  delicate  hands  of  the 
dissatisfied  Orientalists  have  endured  its  roughness,  he 
xvould  have  permitted  them  to  weave  the  threads  of 
Ills  chin  into  the  ropes  for  which  they  had  declared 
tliem  best  adapted.  To  the  Beard  of  this  disciple  of 
Socrates,  posterity  is  indebted  for  a  vivid  represen- 
tation of  the  manners  of  the  Queen  of  the  East :  and 
Julian;  before  he  renounced  the  metropolis,  which  he 
sought  to  aggrandize,  and  which  had  repressed  his 
benevolence  with  ingratitude,  immortalized  "  his  re- 
sentment, his  wit,  and  his  humanity,'**  by  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Misopogon. 

Rut  Julian  a£fected  Philosophy ;  and  to  him,  as  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  Beard  was 
necessary  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  sectarism.    The 
Greek   Sophists  had  introduced  this  custom :    and  a 
Beard  is  recorded,  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  in  sportive- 
ness  by  Horace,  and  in  more  sober  earnestness  by  the 
severe   Persius.    Yet   the   beau  monde  of  Rome  as 
eagerly  avoided  this  exoteric  badge  of  the  austerity  of 
the  .Schools,  as  they  shrank  from  the  practice  of  their 
doctrines.      The  first  deposition   of  the  Beard  was 
celebrated  by  the. noble  youths  as  a  festival.    The 
shavings  were  dedicated  to  some  god  j  and  the  con- 
gratulations, and  the  yet  more  substantial  presents  of 
friends  and  dependents  accompanied  this  admission 
to  manhood.     In  the  days  of  Domitian  this  ceremony 
afifonled  a  pretext  to  the  avaricious  for  the  extortion^ 
of  frequent  offerings;    and  the  indignation  of  the 
Satirist  of  Aquinum  is  justly  roused  at  the  de^icable 
rapacity  of  the  Patron,  who  calls  upon  his  wretched 
Client  for  tribute,  whenever  he  first  crops  the  down  of 
some  favourite  slave,  or  of  some  profligate  minion. 
(Juv.  iii.  185.)     It  was  in  his  twentieth  year  that 
Caligula  assumed  the  Toga,  and  then  also  he  shaved 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  historian  mentions,  as  a  re- 
markable deviation  from  established  custom,  that  the 
two  acts  were  performed  on  the  same  day :  for  seven- 
teen was  the  usual  age  for  the  dies  Tyrocinii ;  an  age 
at  which  the  Beard  would  scarcely  need  the  razor. 
(Suet.  Ca/.  X.)   .Dion  has  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
record  that  Augustus  first  shaved  at  twenty-five.  Nero 
had  just  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  when,  amid 
the  pomp  of  sacrifice,  he  deposited  the  first-fruits  of 
his  Beard  in  a  golden  casket  enriched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  costly  pearls,  and  consecrated  the  precious 
offering  at  the  shrine,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  (Suet.  Nero  xii.) 

It  18  from  Suetonius  also  that  we  learn  the  adherence 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  Caesars,  to  the  Egyptian 
usage  of  remaining  unshorn  in  time  of  mourning. 
When  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Lucius  Auruncularius  had 
been  slain  by  the  barbarian  Ambiorix,  the  grief  of 
Julius  Ceesar  vented  itself  in  an  unaccustomed  longi- 
tude of  Beard  ;  nor  did  he  shave  till  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  his  comrades.  {Jul,  Ixiii.)  The  sorrow 
of  Augustus  was  similarly  manifested  after  the  des- 
traction  of  the  Varian  legions;  and  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  form  and  shadow  of  woe,  he  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  substantial  blows  which  his   head   endured 


.*^eibboB»  who  adds,  though  we  scarcely  see  why,  «•  indtsfivtion." 


against  the  door-posts,  (Oetav.  xkiii.)  On  the  death  BEA  RD 
of  his  sister  Drusilla,  the  incestuous  Caligula  testified ' 
his  infamy  to  the  world  by  the  uttermost  extravagance 
of  passion  -,  and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  escape  the 
tortures  of  an  equally  insane  and  impure  regret,  by 
hurrying  from  Rome  to  Campania,  and  from  Campania 
to  Syracuse,  he  returned  to  his  seat  of  government 
with  a  long  and  matted  Beard.    {CaL  xxiv.) 

Our  miscellaneous  notices  will  be  bri^,  and  will  be 
chiefly  borrowed  from  a  volume  to  which  we  may 
safely  refer  the  reader,  whether  he  requires. infor- 
mation or  entertainment  on  the  subject  of  fanciful 
national  costumes.    The  interminable  Bulwer,  in  his 
Anthropometamorphosis  or  the  Artificial  Changeling,  calls 
Purchas  to  witness,  that  the  Maldivians  shave  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.    He  adds,  that  the  Tartars 
shave  the  upper  lip.  and  that  they  war  with  the 
Persians  for  not  doing  the  same.    That  these  Persians, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Arabians  shave 
the  whole  face,  excepting  the  upper  lip.    To  Smith's 
JTuiory  of  Virginia  he  refers  for  a  proof,  that  in  that 
country  the  women  are  the  only  Barbers ;  and  that 
they  shave  half  the  face  of  their  spouses  somewhat  un- 
comfortably, without  hot  water,  and  with  two  shells. 
He  finds  in  Jornandes,  that  the  cheeks  of  the  Huns, 
while  infants,  were  gashed  by  their  mothers  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  Beard  in  aflter  life  :  in  Herbert  and 
in  Purchas,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  and  of  Florida,  besides  two  ilations  who  are 
new  to  our  acquaintance,  the  Chiribichenses  and  the 
Tovopinambaultians,  all  practice  eradication.     From 
Thenet,  in  his  Cosmographie,  he  learns  that  shaving  is 
a  heavy  punishment  in  Candia  5  and  in  this  assertion, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Indians,  he  has  been  previously 
corroborated  by  Stobseus,  rSv9  S^  fisyiora  A8iic^ffavra9  o 
fiitffikev9  KeXevei    K^lpaaOai,   W9   iff^arifv    ovfftj9    ravra* 
aiifiia^,  (CoU,  42.)     In  the  History  of  Savoy  also  he 
3s  informed  by  Paradin,  (ii.  155.)  of  four  young  gen- 
tlemen  in  'the  Earl  of  Savoy's  retinue,  who  were 
accused  and  convicted  of  a  rape )  and  that  not  only 
the  injured  damsel  herself,  but  what  was  less  to  be 
expected,  her  father  besides,  conceived   the   family 
honour  to  be  restored  by  a  mulct  upon  the  chins  of  the 
too  vivacious  gallants.  Leo  Africanus  is  cited  to  prove, 
that  at  Heez,  in  Morocco,  the  married  men  only  are 
allowed  the  honour  of  Beards  ;  Strabo,  to  show,  that 
in  Cathay  it  is  the  custom  to  dye  them ;  a  custom  which 
th^  learned  Bulwer  perhaps  had  seen  adopted  yet  nearer 
home ;  and  against  which  he  exclaims  accordingly  with 
becoming  indignation,  "  Those  who  dye  their  Beards 
with  their  tinctures,  playstrings,   lees,  and  slibber- 
slabbers,    cozen    others,  and  discredit  themselves.** 
Heylyn  teaches  him,  that  the  Chinese  paint  a  deformed 
man  with  a  thick  Beard  -,  and  the  veracious  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  "  That  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mancy,  in 
Great  India,  there  men  have  Beards  as  it  were  cats.'^ 
On  his  own  authority  the  erudite  physician  fiarther 
affirms,  ''  that  a  little  too  indnlgept  of  a  Beard  are 
the  Germans,  who  affect  a  prolix  Beard,  insomuch  as 
some  of  them  have  been  seen  to  have  Beards  so  long 
that  they  would  reach  unto  their  feet,  which  they 
have  worn  trussed  up  in  their  bosoms."  This  custom  of 
"  Bipennine  Beards  *    among  the  Germans,  Bulwer 
deduces  from  their  ancestors,  the  ^'  Long  O  Bards  :*' 
but  lest  he  should  be  falsely  supposed  by  this  state- 
ment of    the    German   customs,-    to  vituperate  the 
laudable  practice  of  Beard- wearing  in  general,  he  takes 
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BBAUI,  0cemhti  to  obferre^  tbat  no  one  '''without impiety 
^^"■V'^  Cftn  destroy*'  fhat  whieh  "  tbo  learoed  of  all  nations 
with  one  nouth  prooouaee  duaely  for  a  grave^  co&- 
•tani,  jii8t>  and  honest  man.** 

J    Tht  Barbarians  of  modem  Europe  appear  very 
ganeraliy  to  ho^e  sbavtd  tbe  Beards  some  of  them« 
perlMpt^  reserving  the  mustachios.    The  Lombards^ 
,'as  their  name  impUes,  and  as  we  have  seen  above, 
introduced  a6  opposite  custom.    In  the  early  ages  of 
Cbit8tianity>  touching  the  beard  was  considered  a  mark 
of  respect  •mong  the  French,  and  stood  in  the  place' 
of  an  oath.  (Aumoin.  i>  4.)     The  Merovingian  race  of 
•Kings  were  distinguished  for  their  flowing  locks  and 
ishaggy  chins ;  and  are  described  by  Eginhard,  the 
.Secretary  of  Charlemagne^  as  sitting  in  council  Barbd 
mibmmd.    Among  the  sixteen  descendants  of  Merovius, 
who  wore  the  efOH^«  the  first  Childeric  has  left  no 
memorial  of  the  Beard,  the  second  and  third  Clovis, 
the  third  Clotatre,   the  second  Dagobert,  and  the 
second  Chilperic,  all  died  too  early  to  possess  one  i 
bnt  the  remaining  Mooarchs  did  justice  to  their  sur* 
name.    Thousih  the  dynasty  was  changed  in  Pepin,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reform  the  ^hion  of  the 
Beard.    Charlemagne  was  equally  le  Grand  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects.    The  dehonnaire  Jjoms,  though  little 
inferior  in  valour,  was  smock-faced,  and  so  were  his 
successors,  till  Carloman  again  revived  a  tuft  -,  which 
after  him  was  dropped  tUl   the  accession  of  BaouU . 
liouis  le  Faineani  concluded  the  second  raee  with  as 
little  attention  to  a  Beard  as  to  any  thing  else  :  but 
(Hugh  Capet  commenced  the  third  with,  a  venerable 
4lignity  of  chin.    Hia  son  Robert  did  not  imitate  this 
example  -,  and  we  find  it  missing  in  Louis  le  Grw, 
4ilthough  a  charter  is  said  to  exist»  dated  in  the  year 
1121,  under  this  reign,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  words :  Qmd  ut  raium  ei  sUMle  p^Hloeiet 
tn  poiterum,  prasentie  aigi^  mei  r^bur  appoem  cum  tribm 
.piUs  Barbie  mete.    Louis  le  Jtune,  although  his  oogno- 
]nieii  by  no  means  predicates  the  fiftet«  wore  his  Beard. 
From  his  demise,  in  IIBO,  till  the  accession  of  John, 
in  1350,  there  occurs  a  long  interregmun  in  Bearded 
royalty.     So  also  from  the  death  of  John  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  L     Francis  IL  died  at  sixteen :    his 
detestable  successor  at  twenty-five.    It  would  have 
been  well  tor  ntankind  if  the   second  had  been  as 
Beardless  as  the  first.    The  two  succeeding  Henrys 
continued  the  fashion ;  and  the  Beard  of  the  last  was 
the  admiration  and  the  nk>del  of  Europe.    Even  when 
the  assassina;tion  of  this  truly  great  man  had  placed 
thecrown  on  the  brows  of  a  Beardless  youth,  the  feuth- 
ful  Sully  refused  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  new 
court,  and  considered  the  retention  of  his  Beard  as  an 
act  of  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend 
and  Sovereign.     In  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
mustachios  appear  to  have  superseded  the  Beard.  Much 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  curling  and  perfuming 
these :  but  even  this  remnant  of  former  hircosity  by 
degrees  died  away,  aad  was  banished  in  the  later 
reigns,  from  the  court  to  the  camp. 

The  Spaniairds  appear  to  have  been  remarkably 
attached  to  the  distinction  of  a  Beard,  which,  indeed, 
well  accorded  with  the  national  character  for  gravity. 
It  censed  withPUIip  V. ;  but  a  proverb,  universally  cir- 
culated in  this  country  of  proverbs,  while  it  is  not  far 
from  speaking  tiie  truth,  perhaps  equally  speaks  the . 
feeling  of  the  people  at  large.  Deede  que  »o  hat^  Barba, 
no  half  ma$  abna :  Since  we  have  not  had  our  Beards  we 


have  not  had  our  souls.  The  Portugnese  hero,  John  de  nsi, 
Castro,  is  said  to  have  oflfered  to  pledge  one  of  his  r~/ 
whiskers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  as  the  best  secnrit?  ^' 
whkh  he  could  deposit  for  the  repayment  of  a  coast- 
derable  loan.    The  generous  citizens  refused  both  the 
money  and  the  mortgage.    Baldwin,  Count  of  Edem 
was  less  fortunate  in  a  similar  pawn  durmg  the  Holy 
War.     His  whisker  was  redeemed  by  his  father  at  au 
inordinate  ransom. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Novgorodian  code,  which  an* 
ciently  formed  the  constitution  of  Moscovy,  he  who 
|>lucked  hair  from  another's  Beard,  was  fined  foot 
times  as  much  as  he  who  cut  off  anothej-*s  finger.  Kot« 
withstanding  this,  the  Czar  Peter  in  one  of  his  caprices 
undertook  to  curtail  the  Beards  of  his  subjects.  The 
Russians,  as  might  be  expected,  resisted ;  and  a  police 
was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Beard  to  the  authorized  'standard.  Those  who  still 
persevered  in  retaining  an  ornament  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  in  some  measure  a  hereditary  distinction, 
were  assessed  by  a  heavy  tax :  and  the  more  religious 
among  them,  where  poverty  forbade  the  payment  of 
this  tribute,  esteeming  the  Beard  as  a  distinctive  evi- 
dence of  orthodoxy,  without  which,  their  patron,  St. 
Nicholas,  would  reject  them  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
preserved  the  hair  with  which  they  were  compelled 
reluctantly  to  part,  that  it  might  be  deposited  in  their 
coftns  as  a  passport  to  Paradise. 

Among  our  own  countrymen,  the  Ancient  Britons 
are  supposed  to  have  shaven  all  but  the  upper  lip ;  but 
modern  historians  are  deceived  in  supposing,  that 
such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
Kings.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  represented,  on  his 
^reat  seal,  with  a  large  Beard  and  mustachios.  Wil- 
luim  of  Malmesbury  relates,  that  spies  were  sent  by 
Harold  into  the  camp  of  the  invading  Norman,  who 
returned  with  an  assurance  of  an  easy  victory,  since 
their  enemies  were  priests  and  not  soldiers,  bein^  all 
shaven.  Probably,  says  Strutt,  the  spies  saw  only  the 
archers,  who  might  be  shorn  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing  the  bow  -,  since  it  is  plain  that  William  the 
Conqueror,  on  his  seal,  appears  with  a  short  Beard  and 
mustachios.  Among  the  edicts  which  the  Conqueror 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished  nation,  few  were  con- 
sidered more  oppressive  than  that  which  enjoined  the 
practice  of  shaving.  It  was  perpetually  disobeyed, 
the  fear  of  punishment  in  some  instances  led  to  volun- 
tary expatriation,  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny  in  many 
to  open  insurrection.  The  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
did  not  in  all  cases  enjoin  the  tonsure  of  the  Beard. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Saxon  artists  paint  more  Church 
dignitaries  with,  than  without  the  Beard.  The  re- 
striction might  perhaps  be  imposed  on  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  laity.  It 
originated  as  we  are  told  by  Polydore  Vergil,  (iv.8.)and 
by  Platina,  (in  Fit,)  with  Anactetus,  the  fifth  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  The  Beard  of  Henry  I.  was  loudly  con- 
demned by  his  clergy,  and  Orderic  Vi talis  and  Serlo 
both  denounced  it  fi-om  the  pulpit.  The  King,  ta 
avoid  these  fulminations,  shaved  the  pffending  part ; 
yet  within  twenty  years  we  again  find  the  effigy  of 
Henry  IL  on  his  seal,  most  respectably  bearded.  If 
this  Monarch  really  wore  a  Beard,  it  is  luost  extraor* 
dinary  that  the  custom  should  have  fallen  so  rapidly 
into  disrepute,  as  Matthew  Paris  implies.  He  states 
that,  under  Richard  I.  a  citizen  of  London  who  wore 
his  Beard,  contraiy  to  the  standing  £uhk>D,  was  knowA 
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by  the  nickname  of  Gulklmu$  cum  Barbd,  IVom  the 
'  foorteeaik  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Beard  was 
generally  worn.  The  care  at  Sir  Theuaa  More^  in  the 
cX^glmg  aoene  of  hie  hSt,  for  his  Beards  which  had  not 
committed  treason,  is  £uniUaily  known :  and  in  the 
jrei^a  of  Elisaheth»  our  Great  DrMnatist  Iw-Mshee  us 
^vrtth  frequent  kw^kt  into  tlie  leevaaiiig  fMiiom. 
Thus^  we  learn  from  him  that  it  was  castomary  to  dye 
the  Beard  with  variows  colours^  and  to  mould  it  inrto 
▼arious  forms*  •ooerdiag  to  the  profesBfaii,  mge,  iff 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  ."  Yo«r  rftraw^-coloawd  Be»d» 
yotir  orange-tawny  Beard^  your  purple  in-grain  Beards 
and  your  peffect  yeUow/'  all  meet  with  oMinMFn* 
dation  -,  and  Bc4tom*s  HisCrioaie  CMfwiij  are  ia« 
structed  to  ha^e  **  good  fltnngs  to  their  Beards ;"  «n 
ad^ce  which  hitheito  we  believe  has  escaped  expla- 
nation. ''  A  Beanl  of  the Gemnds  <mt "  ie  noticed 
in  Henry  V.  ''  A  great  rou^  Beafd  *'  Is  disepproved 
in  The  Merf^  VTha  of  PTindim',  and  compared  to 
^'  a  glover's  poring  kaife.*^  .  The  J^eard  of  the  Justice 
is  distinguished  by  the  melancholy  Jaques )  and  the 
01>8de-b«»rd)  or  dagger- A«ped  Beard  of  1^  aoMfer  is 
contrasted  with  the  rough  Irash  of  the  down.  Chitrlee 
I.  appears  to  have  worn  mustachios  and  a  short  penike4 
Beard  :  Charles  II.  mustachios  alone :  and  it  is  probable 
that  since  the  Revolution^  nnless  among  our  modem 
Hussars,  the  £Me  has  been  entirely  cleared. 

The  best  guide  ih  the  History,  of  Beards  is  a  colla- 
tion of  portraits,  (provided  they  are  more  aothentiq 
tlian  those  in  the  gaUeiy  of  fabulous  £ix^  at  BoXy 
rood  House.)  Froia  the  beads  ffe&aed  to  the  seveiai 
reigBS>  hi  Meieray^  we  hav« hotfvi^edew  notice  of 
French  Beards  j  and  for  a  more  copious  detail  of 
similar  English  fashions,  the  reader  caoaet  he  referred 
better  than  to  any  jMrtMio  iUastamtioa  of  Graager'a 
T¥cll  known  woiic 

Most  of  the  American  tribes  eradicate  the  Beard 
*writk  very  dil^eat  eare  ;  aad  tWs  ueage  for  a  long 
time  induced  a  saspicioa  thai  they  daAupcd  freaa  Ite 
inhabttaots  of  the  Old  World  in  this  chenctecislic  of 
sex.  The  observations  of  recent  travellers,  and  the 
reports  of  European  residents,  have  di^roved  this 
opinion ;  and  it  is  ibuad  that  their  fpeneral  smoothness 
Tesulls  only  from  a  lonycoulhwad  practice  of  extract- 
log  the  hair  by  the  roots. 

Many  stories  are  on  record  of  Bearded  women  s 
some,  perhaps,  have  truth  as  thebr  basis  )  others  bear 
palpable  signs  of  the  tflfra-marveUons.  The  reader's 
discrimination  wHl  readily  enable  Mm  to  assign  ta 
these  respective  allotments,  the  few  which  we  shaS 
select.  Whenever  any  public  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  Vedasenses,  a  people  who  inhabited  the. 
country  above  Halicamassus;  the  chin  of  the  Priestess 
of  Miacrva  budded  with  a  huge  Beard.  This  is  said  to 
have  oecmted  no  tess  than  twice  or  thrice.  (Her.  1. 175. 
viii.  T04.)  Hippocrates  has  preserved^  in  his  sixth  book, 
the  aamea  of  two  Bearded  fhir,  in  whom  this  mascu- 
Bne  fittribote  was  no  obstacle  to  matrimony,  Phaetusa, 
the  wife  of  Pythias  of  Abdem,  and  Hamysia,  the  wilo 
of  .Gargippus  of  Thaaos.  Schenkius  in  that  chapter  of 
hlsO&fervolioncf  Mediae,  which  treats  expressly  de  Barid, 
notes  that  at  Fkris,  in  his  own  days,  there  was  a 
woman  ''  witk  a  black  mustachio  of  a  just  size,  whoso 
chin  was  also  indifferent  hairy."  In  the  nursery  of 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius,  there 
was  reported  to  be  a  viigin  with  a  large  black  Beard  ^ 
and  Aaayry,  Bcdwer,  to  whom  we  are  ^ad  to  iwerf , 


ftfiASr. 


and  whose  name  in  any  treatise  de  Barhis  ooght  to    BfiAftD. 
he  last  upon  our  lips,  affirms,  (and  doubtless  he  most 
iB^idtly  believed,)  that  there  is  '/  a  moutain  in  Ethio* 
pia,  near  the  Red  Sea.,  where  women  live  with  prolix  ' 
Beards." 

BEARDED  CREEPER,  a  name  g&ven  to  the  Cm- 
tcmrm  CrtipeiM,  or  Black-seeded  Cenluary. 

BEARN,  a  province  of  Old  France,  which  had  the 
title  of  Vic0mt^  as  early  as  the  nMh  centarfv  It  was 
afterwards  raised  to  a  prhfdpaHty,  and  with  Navarre, 
belonged  to  Deary  IV.  w)fen  he  came  to  the  crown. 
His^on,  Louis  3QII.,  united  it,  with  that  part  of  Na- 
varre which  was  possessed  by  lire  house  of  Albert, 
to  France,  in  16W.  It  is  separated  ttom  Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees,  aad  is  encompassed  on  the  other  sides  by 
the  Basques,  Gascony  Proper,  the  Landes,  and  some 
other  districts,  and  is  now  included  in  the  department 
q(  the  Lower  Fyreaees.  Its  surface  is  mouatainous  | 
j^  wamtfuiMjiM  goad  eora  aad  wkie,  while  naay 
of  the  vmee  mbrd  excellent  pasturage,  and  feed  large 
droves  of  cattle*  The  populatioB  dF  the  i^roviaca  is 
atated  at  t90,00»^BMi  is  tkaehief  iawn»  and  eontahie 
an'OrR  Wf^^^9  iBua^eaiiRB. 

'WW  Aa'v  *^ 

BEASTLINESe,  f  f^^  ^?!L!T*  ^^^  7^'     ^}' 
Be'astl¥  ?•■*?*   ^    ^'^^^^     ^'^^^    /B«*T«ai, 

Ja^jJttWiQao, V  ^"^  '*****'  ^  ^'^  violence.    V 
Ba'AawMoa.     3  ^^""^  ^^  Martinius. 

•use  erhoedes  hfe  iemede  ;$»  a<Mi)  asl  tff  ir^  lipify 
•    And  BftriintslstteiltswodeSy  and  meat  >eny  ire  forta. 

A  GioMCuter,  p.  375. 

Mocbe  myrtbe  b  in  Mat*  s  immge  eihfe  bettet 
And  SO  fort  Wil  somer  Itftis).  heore  MAsee  imep* 

TUra  Ptvkhnum.    DM^n,  .p.  2b0 

fhty  sua  ymr  mheMie$  mthc  rahi, 
.  CmiieUftMfyJoluHaal  with1uni«ometh  Alein. 
AIm  (qmdJcdn)  the  cby  ihsl  I  was  bona ! 
Now  at5  ae  drtfen  tJl  hirtMng  imd  til  acorte. 

If  HaX  da  good  aaa,  t&at  the  Begtet  owet1i» 
Wol  ererr  weke,  er  tluit  the  eok  fchn  At>wtth« 
Vaatiiir  ^lialM  sTttls  aeU  a  iamgbw 
Am  tbUke  holy  Jew  our  eldfwtanfb^ 
ilia6«aaaadhiiSlop»ahAlliii«ltipUe. 

/rf.  The  Parioneru  Tak,  v.  12254. 

Nor  in  leBMOibsr  not  y*  yt  were  borne  reMonable  nea,  A 
that  ye  fine  as  wilds  folks  amoiif  iiiea»  A  alter  that  d«e  aa  brute 
henttt^  7^  &«M^  Book,  K.  ir. 

AailhuiglhTahidfvsiceofBpeche, 
He  gia  vp  Witt  ha  fieeta  vaohe, 
Aad  Waitend  in  hia  heaat/y  ateuen 
He  made  ha  pUint  mto  the  beuen.   . 

G<no€r.     €on/.  Am.  book  L  /ol.  25. 

KheutUxDMXx  puteyiMOi  sol  flbo  *i«Rfs flat  ben  of  the  apyryt 
of  God,  for  it  ia  foil  to  Mm.  WleHf,    1  C^ryntk.  Chap.  n. 

He  tattghtmen  the  forth  drawynge 
Of  fosaflMr,  and  eke  the  afMkynge 
Of  oxen,  and  of  hors  the  same, 
Howe  aen  hem  shulde  ride  aad  tune. 

Gowef,    Conf,  At^,  book  t.  fol.  89. 

He  dyd  canae  the  houses  of  L.a.  parishes  to  be  palled  downe,  the 
people  to  be  e«pelled>  and  all  beinge  deaolate,  to  be  toumed  into 
deaerte,  and  made  pasture  for  bemtru  aaiiage. 

Sir  Tkummg  EiyL    Tht  Gavem0vr,  p.  41. 

With  lyke  bestinU  fuiy,  he  cawaedthe  heed  of  MartSa  Antonios, 
oie  of  the  mnste  elo<f«ente  oiaCMM  of  aU  the  Romaynes,  to  be 
brought  ▼nto hym,  aaha aale at dytinr,  aad  thirs toke  the  heed 
aU  blody  belweeae  hishandas.  M  lb,  p.  114. 
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But  throw  her  foorth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  : 
Her  life  was  beaai^like^  and  deuoid  of  pttty. 
And  bebg  so,  shall  baue  like  want  of  pit^. 

Shaktpeare.    TUum  Andrimieus,  fol.  52. 

A  eow  bath  no  milke  ordinarilj,  before  that  sbee  hath  calved. 
Hie  first  milke  that  she  gireth  downe,  is  called  beeatim :  which, 
mdeas  it  be  deUded  with  some  water,  will  soone  tome  to  be  as 
bard  as  pumish  itone.  Holland,    PlMe,  348. 

So  may  our  ewes  reoare  the  mounting  rammeS| 
And  we  bring  thee  the  earliest  of  our  lambes : 
So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beestning  of  our  goats  and  kine. 

Men  Jonson,    Nywuu  4.  7b  Pan, 

Hie  Lacedemonians  for  the  auoyduig  of  drunkennesse,  did 
cause  their  sonnes  to  beholde  their  seruauntes  when  they  were 
dninke,  that  by  beholding  their  beastlynetee,  they  might  anoldo 
the  Uke  rice.  Sir  John  CheMe,    Hurt  •/ Sediiian^ 

And  therefore  the  ancient  LacedsBmonians  inthorioleom  feasts 
forced  their  Ilotea  the  bondmen,  to  overcharge  themsdves  with 
wine :  and  such  they  shevred  them  unto  their  youth,  by  their  ap- 
parent beastlif^eas  of  drunken  men,  to  work  bto  them  an  abhoring 
so  loathsome  rice.  North.    Plutarch,  foL  732. 


B^ 


A  man  that  is  Taliaunte,  dothe  auannce  hym  aelfo  as  innyndble 
in  thynges  that  do  seme  most  terrible,  not  vnadnisedly,  and  as  it 
were  in  a  beitefy  rage,  but  of  gentyl  courage,  and  with  premedi* 
Sir  Thomas  Slfot,      The  Oovernovr,  183. 

Enannter  they  should  be  as  seeme  they  would  ; 

Or  soogen  lowdly  for  so  deere  desart  $ 
Or  else  be  peregall  to  nympliea  of  old. 

From  which  ttieir  beastUhed  now  fireely  start. 

Eclogue  to  W*  Brewne, 

TMr  oonceptioBi  of  God  were  ytrf  unwofthy,  and  their  wor- 
hip  unaz 
•titions.) 


■hip  unanswerablT  aoch  (foil  of  sottish,  savage,  heasikf  ^ojgac 

Sermon  L  T.  lU 


Sarrowt 
-loipiring  dumb 


And  helpless  Tictims  with  a  sense  so  keen 

Of  iijunr,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 

And  aoch  sagacity  to  take  revenge. 

That  oft  the  beast  has  aeem'd  to  Judge  the  man. 

Cowper,    T^^h,  bookvL 


BEAT,  0. 
Bkat,  n. 
Be'ater, 
Bs'atino. 


!: 


A.  S.  heaian,  beotan ;  Ger.  latten ;  Fr 
Jbattre;  It.  batterej  Sp.  batir. 

To  Idt,  knock,  strike  or  dash :  whether 
I  with  sticks  or  fists^  or  any  other  thing, 
to  impel  or  give  impulse  to. 

To  beat  down,  to  level,  to  depress,  to  lower,  to  sub- 
due, to  repell,  to  conquer. 

To  beat  into,  {met.)  to  impress  or  imprint  by  repeti- 
tion^ to  inculcate. 

Hou  ychoUe  percy  >e  ost,  and  knyrtes  adoun  caste. 
And  bete  wy)  ^s  suerd  ^n^folse  kyng  vasle. 

n.  Gkmeester,  p.  4S3. 
•  bet  profere  a  man  to  beu,  for  tno  schil  jnagea  or  >re. 
With  piked  stanea  grete,  beten  saUehe  be. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  328* 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  bed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitoos  vols  so  ganto  crie, 
Tliat  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  ^e  stood. 

Chaucer,    The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10725. 

The  strongewallea  downe  thei  bete. 
So  that  into  the  large  strete 
This  horse  with  great  solenmitie 
Was  bionght  within  the  dtie. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am.  book  L  fol.  14. 
Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough 
Yes  perde,  (qd.  I)  wel  ynough 
And  what  sowne  is  it  tike  (qd.  he) 
Peter,  like  the  beating  of  the  see . 
(fid*  I)  MI'BStthe'oclKes  holow. 

Chamcer.    The  House  of  Fame,  book  lii^  p.  280« 


Who  with  his  sword  (disdiuaing  now  fo  stay, 

And  sec  the  Mood  he  lor'd  so  rudely  spiTt) 
FlereTt  a  bold  Lombard,  who  would  Stop  his  wtv : 

Even  tlUhis  heart  did  ^MfagainsthiahUL  ^^ 

l>€venport.    Oon^Ubert,ho(kl     ^-^ 

Surely  in  this  poynt  I  must  compare  you  mto  a  sh^ewde  tad 
▼Bgrationa  wyfo,  which  beating  hir  husbande,  by  hir  cUmorons 
eomplaynts,  maketh  hir  ndghboura  beleeue  that  hir  loisbaade 
beatethhir.  Whitgift.    Z)t/«ice,  fol.  706. 

Whereas  the  diseases  that  possesse  the  body  and  the  flesh,  vt 
dlacorered  and  known  br  tfadr  inflammations  and  Kd  colour  bv 
pnhKs.also  orbemiing  of  the  arteries.  ' 

Holland.    Plutarch,  fol  2:^7, 

M.  Haddon  waa  foUie  of  M.  Peten  opinion,  and,  sidd,  "Tbat 
the  best  scholemaater  of  our  time  was  the  greatest  beattr,"  and 
named  the  penon  (sc.  Nic.  Udal,  Maater  of  Eton  CoU^). 

Aicham.    Schokmatta, 

One  portion  of  informing  fore  was  given 
To  bnitas,  th'  inferior  family  of  Heaven : 
The  smith  divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat. 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat 

Drfden,     The  Hind  and  Panther,  pt  1. 

Bdng  fCiolTad  to'  reganl  merit  more  than  any  thing  elic  is 
the  persons  who  made  their  applicationa  to  her,  she  nunied  a 
Captain  of  dragoons  wlio  happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in 
those  parti.  Sjtectator,  No.  ccLXL 

God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  sea-buainess  -,  he  beat  me  with- 
out oonaideilng  what  he  was  about. 

Goldsmith,    Cltiaeno/themrU. 

I  remember,  that  once  laving  a-bed,  and  having  been  put  into 
alright,   I  hmd  my  own  neart  beat;  but  I  took  it  to  be  one 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  arose  and  opened  the  door  oftener  than 
ooee,  before  I  discovered  that  the  found  waa  in  my  own  breast. 
Reid,    Enpiiry  into  tMe  tinman  Mimd,  c.  iv.  sec.  1. 

There  is  also  one  species  of  battery,  more  attrocousand  penal 
than  the  reat,  which  is  the  beating  of  a  Clerk  in  orders,  or  Clergy- 
man ;  on  account  of  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  his  sacred 
character,  as  the  minister  and  ambassador  of  peace. 

Blachstone,    Comanentaries,  ir.  216. 

BE'ATH.  ''  Beathing  or  bathing  wood  by  the  fire. 
SettiDg  br  straitemne  unseaaoned  wood  by  beat.  Norf. 
and  Suff."  Gro$e.    A,S.bethian  bathian;  to  batbe. 

And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  oake  he  boiv. 
Whose  knotty  snags  were  sharpned  all  afore. 
And  beath'd  w  fire  for  Steele,  to  be  insted. 

Spenset,    Faerie  Qmaene,  book  iv.e.7. 

BE'ATIFSr,  *%  From  beo,  beatus  and  >.  Beo, 
Beati'fick,  #  says  Vossius,  may  be  deduced  from 
Beat/fical,  \.Peiw,  id  est,  fidw.  Thus,  beo,  will  be 
Bkati'fically,  r/acig  ut  res  eat,  sive  procedat;  I  so 
Beatifica^tion,  V  act,  that  the  matter  may  go  on,  or 
Be^atitude.        ^proceed ;  sc.  succeed,  or  go  wdL 

To  make^  or  cause  to  be.  blissed  or  blessed ;  happy 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  happmess  or  felicity. 

Christe  on  the  monntayne  taught  the  perfeccionyagof  the  lave, 
whan  he  pronounced  those  straunge  beatitudes  neuer  afore  heard  of. 
Udall.    Luhe,  c.  xxiv.  fol.  187. 

If  at  a  conversion  of  a  nnner  there  is  joy  before  the  beati/iei 
spirits,  the  angels  of  God,  and  that  is  the  consummation  of  our 
pardon  and  our  consignation  to  felicity,  then  we  may  imagine  how 
great  an  evil  it  is  to  grieve  the  spirit  of  God,  who  is  greater  than 
the  Angels^  Taylor,     Senmon  viii.  v.  i. 

We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  God,  the  nearest  to  us,' 
and  the  most  certain.  And  consequently,  the  moat  beatifying  d 
all  others.  Grew.    Cosmalogia  Sacra,  1 18. 

As  the  saints  and  angels  in  their  state  of  beatific  vision  cannot 
Chuse  but  love  God ;  and  yet  the  liberty  of  their  choice  is  not 
leasen'd;  because  the  ol^ect  fills  all  the  capacitiea  of  the  wiU  sad 
tha  understanding.  Tofhr^    iSmnan  i.  ▼•  ^ 
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BE  A 

[FY.  in  midit  of  tfak:  city  ce]e*ti«l» 

Whone  tfao  eternal  temple  should  Uve  rote, 
U.  light'iMd  th'  idea  betUiJicai : 

i^  Endy  aad  bcpmuiig  of  each  thing  that  grows. 

Omt^  FUtcker,     Ckri»f$  Triumph  ufler  Death, 

BemHJUmOjflD  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  the  fulne«e  of  ins- 
ane, righteonsnessand  peace,  is  a  blMsednes  I  confesse  no  way 
adnft  Tttto  the  creature  benteth  man. 

Hmhewiii     ^jmI.  fi>L495. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to  diuse  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisiSsctonrto  reason, 
the  rest  of  a  Cbriitian,  and  die  beutijieaiion  of  his  spirit. 

Tayior,    3erm»n  zz. 

What  fulnesse  of  beatiiude  is  here  ? 
"What  love  with  mcrcv  n^ed  doth  appeait  ? 
7o  style  us  friends,  who  were  by  nature  ibef  ? 
Adopt  us  heires,  by  grace,  who  were  of  those 
Had  lost  ourselves  ? 

Ben  Jansom,    Am  Bhgj  on  my  Muse, 

Above  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  aad  ^ma  his  sight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  past  utterance. 

MiUvn.    Par«dltM£«sf,bookiiI. 

To  have  the  light  of  his  eonntenanee  shining  upon  us,  and  by  it 
to  behold  his  special  love  and  kindness  to  us,  his  pleasura'and 
delight  in  us,  and  shewing  Jiimself  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and 
well-pleased  with  us ;  this  is  that  Messed  sight,  iHiich  we  call 
tlie  beatyUk  vision,  the  sight  that  fills  the  soulwitb  love,  and 
light,  and  joy,  and  Uias,  and  happiness,  as  full  as  ever  it  can  hold 

Beveiidge,   5miiofi  czxiiL 

Tothek>Teof  God,  to  charity  toward  our  neighbour,  to  purity 
pf  heart,  to  meekness,  to  humility,  to  patience,  to  mercifulness, 
to  peaceableness,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by  our  Lord  (the  gicat 
Jodge  and  Dispenser  of  it).  Burrow,    Sermon  ilL  v.  i. 

BEAU,      "I    From  the  Yt.  beau,  good-     In  G. 
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Beauisb,  VDoiiglas,  ^010  ichyrit,  is  good  tin.  In 
BfiAusHip.  J  Gower,  heaw  retreat,  is  a  good  retreat. 
A  6eaii  (helku  homo,  of  Martial)  is  a  good,  smart,  pretty 
dresser  5  one  who  decks  himself  prettily,  smartly, 
gaily,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  pi. 
i>eaux  is  perhaps  corrupted  into  bucki,  by  English  pro- 
nunciation- 

My  herte  wolde,  and  I  ne  male. 
Is  nought  beloned  nowe  a  daies, 
£r  thou  make  any  suche  aasaies. 
To  lone,  and  £ule  vpon  thy  fele. 
Better  is  to  make  AMmr-retreate. 
Cower, 


BEAUCAIRE,  is  a' well  built  and  populous  tradipg    BEAU- 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,    CAIRE. 
standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.    It  has  a       — 
communication  with  Tarascon,  on  the  opposite  bank,  LEAVER. 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  is  only  about  seven  leagues  ''  ' 

from  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rhone  admits  vessels 
of  considerable  size  as  £ur  as  this  town.  '  Prior  to  the 
lUvolution,  Beaucaire  was  included  in  the  bishopric 
of  Nismes,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
department  of  Gard.  It  was  formerly  much  noted 
for  its  great  annual  fere,  held  on  the  «2nd  of  July,  and 
the  five  following  dayd  5  at  which  not  only  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  other  parts  of  France,  but 
from  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Turkey, 
and  the  Levant,  assembled  in  large  numbers.  As  the 
Wwn  was  not  capable  of  accommodating  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  that  resorted  thither  on  these  occa- 
sions, booths  and  other  temporary  erections  covered 
the  adjacent  plam,  and  guards  were  appointed  to 
protect  the  merchandize,  not  only  in  the  fair  itself,  but 
while  it  was  conveyed  to  distant  parts.  The  depreda- 
tions which  took  place  in  these  times,  were  greatly 
&cilitated  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Papal  territory  of 
Avignon,  in  which  the  offenders  readily  found  an  asylum. 
The  vast  supplies  of  goods,  of  late  years,  at  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  other  parts  of  southern  France  have 
greatly  diminished  the  extent  and  interest  of  this 
annual  feir.  The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  the  town  is 
nt  present  in  silk,  wme,  oil,  almonds,  spices,  drugs, 
leather,  wool,  and  cotton.  The  population  of  Beau- 
caire is  stated  at  8500.  It  stands  about  twelve  miles 
cast  of  Nismes.  Latitude  43**  48^  north,  andloniritude 
4^43'east.  ^ 

BEAVER,  A.  S.  brftn  Dutch  bever-,  Ger.  biber.  A 
word,  says  Wachter,  common  to  most  languages,  and 
by  the  consent  of  all  from  the  Lat.  Jibers  because  it 
inhabits  the  edges  (Jtbnm  frwijmio)  of  the  vrater. 

^  Nor  is  the  pnmdent  industry  of  animals  confined  to  inseets» 
since  it  u  to  be  found  in  divers  of  the  greater  animals,  particularly 
ia  beavers,  Boyle.    Natural  History,  yoL  r.  t^,  A3U 

Katoralists  assure  us,  that  all  aniauds  are  safscious  in  propor- 
tion as  tkrf  are  removed  from  the  tyranny  of  others ;   in  natire 
liberty,  the  elephant  is  a  citizen,  and  the  beaver  an  architect. 
Goldsmith.    Enquiry  into  Present  State  of  Learning,  ch.  iL 


Sir  Clondesly  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great 
offence :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  Admiral,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented 
on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau^  dress'd  in  a  long  perriwig,  and 
reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.. 

Spectator,  No.  xxriL 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears. 
At  what  his  beauskip  says,  but  what  he  wears ; 
So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears. 
Drydcn,     Prologue  to  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold, 

Jnst  at  that  time  of  life,  when  man  by  rule. 
The  fop  laid  down,  takes  up  the  graver  fool. 
He  started  up  a  fop,  and,  fond  of  show, 
Look'd  like  another  Hercules  tum'd  beau. 

-  Churchill.    Independenee, 

Peace  to  the  beaux,  and  every  scented  belle. 
Who  cry  «« Tobacco  has  an  odious  smell." 

Fawhes.     The  Smohing  Doctor's  Soliloquy, 

A  patient  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  wcH, 
Was  permitted  sometimes  to  go  out  of  his  cell : 
One  day,  when  they^gave  him  that  freedom,  he  spy'd 
A  beauish  young  spark  with  a  sword  I7  his  side. 

Byrom,  The  Beau  and  Bedlmnlte, 
TOL.  XVIII, 


Con/.  Am.  book  vii.  BgAyn,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  the  Beaver, 


Whan  in  a  mantill,  and  a  beuer  hat 
With  cuppe  and  clapper  wonder  priuely 

He  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Conueyed  her,  that  no  man  should  espie. 
Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Creseide,  foL  196. 

And  yet  vnder  that  cope,  a  cote  hath  he  furred 
With  foyns,  or  with  fichewes,  other  fyn  beuere. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede  ^. 

Amon|  the  Frenchmen  were  certayn  light-horsmen  called  Stra- 
daotes,  with  short  styroppes,  beuet  hatts,  small  speaivs  and  swerdes 
likesemateriesofTurkay.        Hall.    King  Henry  FHI.  fol  2S. 

I  have  sent  ^u  by  Vacandary  the  post,  the  French  bever  and 
tweeses  ^u  writ  for :  Sever-hats  are  grown  dearer  of  late,  because 
the  Jesuts  have  got  the  monopoly  of  them  from  tiie  king. 

HowelL    Letter  xvii.  book  L  sec.  L 

His  beaver  brush'd,  his  shoes,  and  gown. 
Away  he  trudges  into  town. 

Swift,    An  Apology, 

I  was  surprised  at  all  this  civility,  and  knew  not  to  what  I  mi^t 
ascribe  it,  except  to  my  bright  beaver  and  shining  scarf  that  were 
new  tiiat  day.  Tatler,  No.  259, 

3a 
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BBAVER. 

BEAtr- 
LiEU. 


Bb'atbe,  >  Fr.  havkres  It-  hatiera;  Sp.  6«i*rfl, 
Bs^AvxBBD.  J  from  &tifHf.  Menage.  Th€  II.  btwa; 
Ft.  bavh,  are,  foam,  slaver.  Baviere  (says  Cotgrave)  is 
the  bib,  mocket  or  mocketer  to  put  before  the  boaom 
of  A  (^vering)  child.  So  that  baviere  or  beaver  is 
.  That  part  of  the  helmet,  which  lets  down  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  drmk  ;  and  »  so  exposed  to  catch  the 
drops  or  dribblings.  By  Shakspeare  and  others  H  is 
qoite  oppositely  applied. 

He  lifts  his  fauchioik  with  ft  threatning  grhce. 
And  hewes  the  keuer  off  from  Howard'a:  faoe. 

Sir  J.  BemumonU    Betworth  FUbL 

Vhe  Duke  of  Herflorde  ww  qnlekdv  honssd  and  eloaed  hi» 
hmmidr  sad  easte  hy»  spere  into  the  rest  k  whea  the  trOfet  aothdedy 
set  forward  coragiouaiy  toward  hia  enemy,  rior  rii  paces. 

HtUi.    King  ffenry  IF.  fol.  4. 

For  immediatly,  yoa  should  not  hare  scene  over  all  the  campe, 
one  man  idle  and  doing  nothing  •  some  fell  to  whet  and  sharpen 
Cfaeir  twords;  others  furbuahed  their  head  peeces,  huffes  and 
i^Mwri.  HoUtmtL    Limes,  M.  1192, 

When  lo !  a  speetre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  by  lirtor  of  the  dreadM  wand  ; 
Hia  heaper^d  brow  a  birehea  garland  weares. 
Dropping  with  ui£siii's  blood,  and  mother's  teara. 

Pope.     The  Dunciad, 

Bbavb»,  in  ZooUtgf,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Cagtor 
Tiber.     See  CAsron, 

BEAUFORT,  a  seaport  and  post  town  in  South 
CavoUna^  Unked  States  of  America,  it  stands  on  Port 
Boyal  Islandx  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coosawhirtchie, 
and  about  sixty  milea.  north-east  of  Swraonah.  It  is  a 
pleasant  healthy  town,  with  a  g^ood  harbour  and  about 
1000  lahjBbitantSy  hut  not  moeb  eommiNrce.  Beaufort 
contains  three  places  of  public  worship,  and  a  well 
endowed  seminary,  which  has  been  incorporated  as  a 
eoU^ge.  The  caurls  of  the  district  were  formerly  held 
here,  but  they  hnrenowheenrtaioved  to  Coosawhatchie 

BaAvv^Bfr  an  Vji&umd^  a  to^ra  of  Fraace,  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with  about  6000  inha- 
Irttants.  It  has  manttfiicturet  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
hats,  besides  a  good  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  hemp  -, 
arid  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Tours. 

BEAUFORTI  A,  m  B&Umt^,  a  genua  of  plants,  diss 
Pofyadelphkt,  order  leosanHfitK  Qeneric  character : 
five  groups  of  stamina,  opposite  to  the  petals  $  antheras 
inserted  into  the  base  ;  bifid  at  the  apex,  lobes  deci- 
<kioa# ;  capsule  trik>ctdhr  one-seeded,  (^oanate,  in- 
cluded in  the  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx  adnate  at  the 
base. 

This  genus  coolaias  two  ^edes,  natares  of  New. 
Holland. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Loirct,  which  had  formerly  the-  title  of  a 
county.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  over 
which  there  fS  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  Beaugency 
is  now  the  head  of  a  canton,  and  has  about  5000  inha« 
iMtants,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  brandy, 
produced  in  the  surroundhig  country.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  several  tanneries. 
It  is  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Orleans  >  latitude 
47^  46^  north,  aad  longitude  I''  43^  east. 

BfiAULIBlJ,  a  village  m  Hampshire,  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  Abbey  fotmded  by  King 
John  in  1S04.  Its  walls  afforded  an  asylum  to  Margaret 
the  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  after  the  Battle  of  Bamet.  A 
less  illustrious  fugitive,  Perkin  Warbeck,was  protected 
by  them  ia  later  times  ^  and  their  sanctity  was  so  foe 
respected,  that  though  surrounded  by  an  armed  forcsy 


his  person  was  inviolate,  tilt  he  valaiklarily  surrea-   BEAl 
dered  himself.  UEU 

BEAUMARIS  or  BxAtrvARSs,  the  coimty  town  of  «p~ 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  is  situated  on  the  river  Meoai,    ^^ 
and  as  the  name  (Fr.  beau  marais)  implies,  on  low  land  V..^^ 
near  the  water  s  edge.  Edward  I.  surrounded  it  with  a  ^^ 
wall,  made  it  a  corporation  aad  built  in  it  a  strong  castle 
in  199^ }  which,  iKrwever,  has  much  less  claim  to  beauty 
than  the  structures  by  the  same  hand  at  Caernarvon  and 
ConWay.     It  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  in  the  Civil 
Wars  of  the  Conmionwealth,  but  was  captured  by  an 
overwhelming^  force.     It  is  now  in  ruins.    Beaumaris 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.     It  is  distant  241 
miles  norUi-west  from  London,  and  59  west  by  north 
from  Chester.  The  population  in  1821  was  2^5.  The 
Bay  affoiHs  a  safe  anchorage  of  six  or  seven  fathom 
water.  A  bridge  on  the  principle  of  suspension  is  now 
constructing  over  the  strait. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
a  Select  Committee  "  to  'inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Roads  from  Holyhead  to  London ;  into  the  Regulations 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  Majesty*s   mail  between 
London  tod  DHibltn  ;  and  also  mto  the  Laws  aad  Re- 
gulations relating  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  merchandize,  between  Dublin  nad  Holy- 
head;* This  Commitlee,  having  sat  at  different  times, 
has  made  several  Reports,  in  wIMch  it  has  recom- 
miended  various  measures  for  improving  the  roads  in 
this  great  Uae  of  cammuaiclKtidn,  idaay  of  which  sre 
now  in  progress.  But,  in  regard  to  eapedltion,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  to  have  improved  the  roads, 
without  remedying  the  delay,  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  danger,  frequently  experienced  ia  crossing  the 
Menoi  Strait,  which  separates  the  lale  of  Anglesey  from 
Caeraarvonshi^. 

In  the  years  1910  and  1811,  severail  plaas  of  bridges 
wens  pf^posed  for  ef eeting  *  r^alar  and  uoobstmctcd 
passage,  in  the  place  of  the  pivsent  ferry  at  Bangor. 
All  these  bridgea  were  to  he  of  east  iron,  and  of  saffi- 
cient  width  of  span  and  height  of  elevation  not  to 
obstruct  the  navigation.  Among  those  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  t^M  House  of  Comiooas,  after  due 
investigation,  was  one  of  a  sia^  avcfa,  of  cast  iron,  of 
500  feet  span,  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of  high- 
water  in  the .  middle  of  the  arch,  projected  by  Mr. 
Telford,  Although  the  least  expensive  of  any  cast  iron 
hri(%e  of  those  dimensions,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
bridge  was  upwards  of  ^127,000.  But  the  construction 
of  such  a  bridge  presented  a  great  difiiculty  in  the 
fixing  of  proper  centering,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  means  from  below,  owing  to  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  tide-way.  Mr.  Telford  was,  therefore,  led 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  suspending  the  centering  from 
above,  and  ftimished  a  design  for  this  purpose. 

In  1814,  be  was  applied  to  for  a  design  for  a  bridge 
to  cross  the  fiver  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted 
water-way  of  one  thousand  feet ;  when  a  bridge  upon 
the  principle  of  suspension  occurred  to  him  as  the  only 
practicable  means  j  and,  with  that  view,  he  instituted 
a  regular  .set  of  experiments  upon  rods  of  malleable 
iron,  viz.  from  thirty  to  iline  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  these  both  in  regard  to  elementary  .parts, 
and  also  when  combined,  partly  by  welding,  and 
parUy  by-joiBtiiig  la  a  modeL  From  the  result  of  these 
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^H-    exprntaegyUi,  Hmk  was  neaaon  *o  wnelude'ibat,  by 

^^    means  of  nudlei^le  iron,  property  eoaabmed^  a  svb^ 

^^^^  stantiid  hanging^bridge,  vhth  a  dear  water-way  of  one 

tbousand  feet,  might  be  constructed  ^  and  Mr.  Tellord 

acQordwgly  .gan^  io  the  Huncora  Brid^  Comoiitiee  a 

ditaiga  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  fiwHity  aad  eeonomy  with  which  a  bridge  ef 
this  kind  may  be  constructed,  where  tiie  shores  are 
bold  and  high,  led  Mr.  Telford  to  consider  it  as  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  crossing  the  Meuai  Strait,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Bangor  Ferry.  He  therefore 
«irew  a  plan  upon  this  piiuciple,  for  the  consideration 
of  tht  Gossniisttoners  for  the  imprarvienieiit  of  tbe 
Holyhead  road.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
being  made  to  Parliament,  and  the  necessary  funds 
being  graated.  In  July  1818  divactions  were  given  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  at  a  place  coiled  Yn^/S" 
jr-modk,  on  the  Anglesey  shore. 

The  iron  kaagmg-Mdge  io  he  oonslmoled  over  tiic 
Menai  Strait,  is  to  consist  cf  one  ^opening  of  56Bfeet 
between  the  points  of  suspension,  and  100  feet  in 
height  between  the  high -water  line  and  the  lower  side 
of  the  road-way  -,  and  the  road-way  being  horizontal, 
this  height  Is  nninterrupted  for  the  whdie  (60  feet, 
except  where  the  nataral  Jock,  which  forms  the  wes- 
tern abutment,  now  interpoies.  But,  in  addideB  to 
these  560  feet,  there  are  to  be  fowr  arches  on  the 
western,  and  three  on  the  eastern  side  of  -die  main 
opening,  each  fifty  feet  in  spaa,  that  is,  making  in.  all 
850  feet  of  opening.   . 

The  road-way  will  consist  of  two  carriage-ways, 
each  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  foot-path  of  four 
feet  between  them,  so  that  the  platform  will  be  about 
thhrty  feet  in  breadth.  The  whole  is  lo  be  suspended 
from  four  lines  of  strong  iron  cables  by  perpendicnlaf 
iron  rods,  placed  five  feet  apart,  and  these  rods  will 
support  the  road- way  framing.  The  suspending  power 
is  calculated  at  2016  tons,  and  the  weight  to  be  sus- 
pended, exclusive  of  the  cables,  is  34S  ton^  leaving  a 
disposable  power  of  i674  tons.  The  lour  aides,  of  the 
ro«d-ways  wUl  be  mode  of  framed  iron-work,  firmly 
bound  together  fer  seven  feet  in  height,  and  there 
will  be  similar  work,  for  five  feet  in  depth  below  the 
cables.  The  weight  of  the  whole  bridge  between  the 
points  of  suspension  will  be  489  tons. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  iron  cables  may  oocasicn  a  rise  or  £ftll  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  inches  -,  but  the  variations  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere  will  not  derange  the  bridge. 

The  abutments  will  consist  of  masoury-work  j  each 
of  the  two  piers  will  be  60  feet  by  4^  wide  at  high- 
water  mark,  having  a  foundation  of  rocK.  These  piers, 
when  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  masonry,  will  form  a  mass  eonstructed  with  blocks 
of  hard  limestone,  of  much  greater  weight  than  is 
necessary  for  sui^K>rting  a  bridge  of  this  kind.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  two  main  piers  will  be  erected  a 
frame  of  cast  iron,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  cables  from  which  the  bridge  is  to 
be  suspended.  As  the  cables  will  be  carried  from  the 
top  of  the  pyramids  so  as  to  form  nearly  similarongles 
on  each  side,  the  pressure  will  be  almost  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Telfopd  proposes  to  have  four  lines  of  snspen« 
sion  in  the  breadth  of  the  Mdge,  by  which  means  the 
cables  wiH  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide 
it  (as  before  stated)  into  two  earriase-ways  of  twelve 
feet  each,  with  a  foot-way  of  four  feet  in  the  oentre* 
AUuKg  each  tine  there  wiU  be  fowr  t^aUes^  making  In 


the  whole  skteon ;  ihcoe  cables  wifl  pass  eirer  xxdDers    ma9* 
fixed  on  th^  sawmits  of  the  pyramids^  ausd  will  b^  te-    M^Rm^ 
tened  at  their  extremities  to  an  iron  frame,  lying  hori-        ""^^ 
zontally  over  the  top  of  the  small  arches,  and  under  a  ^EAUTir, 
mass  of  masonry.    From  these  cables  the  road- way  ^"^^'■■^ 
will  be  suspended  by  vertical  iron  rods,  connected  at 
their  lower  extremities  with  wrought  iron  bars,  both 
transversely  and  longitudinally,  thus  Idrmtng  a  frame 
on  which  timber  will  be  laid  for  the  road-way.    The 
distance  of  five  feet  is  kept  between  the'  rods,  in  order 
that  the  suspending  power  may  be  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge.    The  sus- 
pending rods  will  pass  between  the  cables,  and  depend 
upon  each  twoof  them«  so  .that  the  general  strength 
«f  the  bridQR  could  not  materially  be  affected  by  taking 
one  a»ay.  The  caAAts  and  the  flooring,  as  well  as  the 
suspending  rods,  wiU  be  eonstructed  and  united  in 
ouch  a  nuumer,  4^  each  of  the  parts  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  separately  ;   so  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  repairing  any  part  of  the  bridge,  whenever 
required.    A  temporary  wire -bridge,  will  be  mode  from 
one  abutment  to  the  other,  in  order  to  carry  over  the 
cables,  and  arrange  the  several  parts  of  tl^e  brid|^ 
whMe  biuhliog. 

.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  bridge  now  in  progress 
MB  4S70/XXK  The  foundation  of  the  abutments  on  both 
shores  is  on  solid  rock.  The  stone,  of  which  the 
masonry  of  the  piers  will  be  constructed,  is  procured 
in  the  north-east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  fr^m  the 
estate  of  Lord  Bulkeley,  where  the  cliffs  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high.  It  's  fine  grey  marble,  per- 
fectly solid,  and  in  large  masses,  lying  in  a  very  con- 
venient situation  close  to  the  seashore,  from  whch  it  is 
loaded  into  vessels*  and  carried  through  Beaumaris 
Bay  to  that  part  of  the  Menai  JStrait  where  the  bridge 
is  erecting. 

BEAUNEj  or  Bbaulne,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  now  included  in  the  department  of  C^te- 
d'Or.  In  former  times  this  was  the  third  town  in 
Burgundy,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Beaunqis,  the 
seat  of  a  governor  and  other  functionaries.  It  is  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant 
country,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Bourgeoise, 
not  far  from  the  Saone,  and  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  wines.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  south-south-west 
from  Dijon  ;  latitude  47"  2'  north,  longitude  4°  54^  east. 

B£AUF££RS,  from  beau  nnd  peere,  phere,  Bifere, 
(see  Fexe,)  companion^  associate.  A  good  companion^ 
or  friend. 

Ingrac'd  into  90  kk^  a  favoar,  there 

The  saiata,  with  their  htum^peert^  whole  worlds  outwear  ; 

And  things  unieen  do  see,  and  things  unheard  do  hear. 

*  O.  FUtf:her.     ChrUt's  Triumph  after  Death, 


BEAUTY,  V. 

Beau'ty,  n. 

Beau^teous, 

Beai/teovsly, 

Beau'tbouskxss, 

BeauVipiee, 

Beau'tiful, 

B&AV^TirUJ4«Y, 

Beau^jifujlmjbbs^ 

Beau'tify, 

Bakt^xirvkifOy 

BXAU^ZLLBSS, 

BsAjff^srwANiiia.  , 


Fr.  heaute,  beau;    It.  bello; 
Lat:  bellus,  from  benulus,  from 
the  ancient  bemui ;  J.  e.  bonus  : 
itself  of  uncertain  etymology* 
Beauty  is  a  term  of  most  exten- 
,  sive  application. 
>     1.  To  those  quaUtie&  or  ob- 
jects, which  are  agreeable  or 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  pactiou- 


larly  to  Jkhe  eje  and  e%r  ^  ao 
cok»ur,  form,  and  motion ;  and 
the  various  combinations  'of 
them  :— to  .swads^  Md  Am 
/Combinations. 
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IWAUTk .     8.  To  the  intellectual  and  moral  qoalitiea  of  man ; 
and  to  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

I  may  jou  not  drriM  all  hire  bemttee; 
But  thus  moch  of  hire  btautte  tell  I  may, 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  monre  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  btautte,  and  pleaance. 

Ckmtetr.    The  Marckmrntes  TmU,  r.  9619. 

Bot  10  good  hede  on  hir  he  toke. 

Thai  hym  ne  thought  vnder  the  heuen. 

Of  beauiee  sighe  he  neuer  hit  euea» 

With  all  that  felle  to  womanbede. 

Oowtr,    Ccnf,  Am.  book  r.  fol.  102. 

He  [John  Picus]  was  of  feturc  and  shappe  semely,  and  bewteomt, 
of  stature  goodly,  and  high. 

Sir  T^Qtiuu  MoT^t  Worhti,  fol.  2. 

For  he  feared  to  call  her  hys  wyfe,  lest  the  men  of  tiie  place 
ahonlde  haue  kylied  hi  for  her  sake,  because  she  was  bewt$f^  to 
y«cye.  Bible,  1551.  Oemesis,  chap.  26*  ; 

After  the  deathe  of  this  noble  prince,  and  TBleauat  capltain,  the 
bright  sunne  that  commonly  shone  in  Fraunoe  fieaire  and  bemmii' 
fniiw  rpon  the  Engliahemen,  began  to  be  doudie,  and  daily  to  waze 
darker.  Uail.    King  Uewry  VL  foL  130. 

God  loolceth  not  first  on  thy  woorke  as  the  world  doth,  as 
though  the  btwty/uintt  of  the  worke  pleased  hym,  as  it  doth  the 
world,  or  as  though  he  had  nede  of  them. 

2^ndmir»  WarUt,  foL  85. 

The  story  of  Daniel  is  a  testimony  of  the  presemacioB  of  the 
durche  beutifitd  with  groit  glory,  euca  then  when  it  iecmeth 
almost  eztincte  and  destroid. 

Joye.    The  Expoeieion  of  Daniel.    The  Argument,  - 

lliough  another  of  the  same  occupadon  put  his  hande  to  the 
bettering  and  perfeict'Mig  of  it,  yet  is  not  the  so  dooyng  anv  dis- 
pleasure, nor  cause  of  grutche  to  the  other :  but  rather  a 
beauii/Syng  of  his  dooing,  &  a  cause  of  rendrciog  thankes  to  the 
partie.  Udall.    Prrface  to  the  Header. 

■     ■  A  poore  petitioner,     . 

A  care-cras'd  mother  to  a  many  sonnes, 

A  beautit'waining,  and  distressed  widow, 

Euen  in  the  after-noone  of  her  best  dayes. 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wonton  eye.  ' 

Shakepemre.    Richard  III.  fol.  192. 

How  smart  alash  that  speech  doth  giue  my  conscience  ? 
lliat  harlot's  cheeke,  btatUied  with  plaist'ring  art 
Is  not  more  Tgly  to  the  thing  that  helpes  it. 
Then  is  my  deede,  to  my  most  pdnted  word. 

Id.    Hamlet,  act  ii.  scene  2.  fol.  2^ 

What  then  will  it  andl! 

Of  youth  advised  iU, 
In  lap  of  bemity  frail     . 

To  nurse  a  wayward  wUl. 

Daniel.    A  Description  of  Beauty, 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  tiie  worst  to  be. 

Shahapeare.    Sonmet.  137. 

Fair  IS  Oiemy;  fair 
The  rose ;  of  flow'rs  tlie  eye  ! 

Both  wither  in  the  air, 
Their  beauteous  colours  die. 

Daniel.    A  Description  of  Beauty. 

A  man  heart  the  precepts  of  God  ii^oining  us  to  me  alms  of  all 
we  possess ;  he  readUv  obeys  with  much  chearfulness,  and  ala- 
critie,  and  his  charity  like  a  fair  spreading  tree,  looks  beauteously. 

•Taylor.    Sermon  rU. 

For  from  less  virtue  and  less  beauteousnets 
Ihe  Gentiles  firam'd  them  gods  and  goddesses. 

Donne.    Elegie.    Death. 

The  Pantheon,  like  unto  a  round  region  supported  with  arch- 
worics  right  beauti/uUy,  of  a  great  hdglit. 

^  Holland.    Anmtitmis,  fol.  64. 

He  gane  cariage  again  to  all  me  that  wanted,  and  restored 
Ihdr  anaow  to  tat  Ibnaer  bewH/klnesse,  and  exoelleacye. 

Quintms  CwrtiuSf  foL  285. 


IfyoQtpeakeofthedmidie,  asitisaeommdnioa  andsodede  Mkim 
of  tiiefoitiifoll  and  elect  ondv:  and  of  Uie  gouemment  there^  ^ 
it  is  ondy  spiritual!,  then  ia  it  moste  certaine,  that  the  diarehe  ii  beTu 
aa  thoroughly  estoblished,  as  perfectely  gouemed,  ss  gloriouily  VAlR^i 
decked  and  beautified  in  the  tyme  of  persecution,  ss  it  hi  or  caabe  i 
Tnder  tiie  dnUl  magistrate.  Wkitg^.  D^mse,  fd.  161. 

He  trimmed  it  besides,  and  garnished  it  with  the  spoHes  of  ths 
enemies,  whereof  there  was  such  store  and  abuBdaaoe,  that  not 
only  the  foresayd  Temple  aud  the  market-place  were  titeicwith  sot 
out  and  bravely  decked,  but  thev  were  disUibnted  abroad  to  thdr 
allies  also  and  ooloners,  neere  inhabitants,  for  the  decoF&Uoa  sad 
beamiifying  of  their  churches  and  publicke  places. 

Holland.    Liwim,  foL  387. 

The  Barabbas  becomes  a  Barsbhas  indeed,  acconUng  to  the 
origination  of  the  name,  a  son  of  a  father,  a  beloved  son  in  whosi 
they  are  well  pleased,  a  chosen  vessel  of  their  honour,  and  Chrot 
the  only  refuse  vessd  of  dishonour,  the  only  unamiablc,  uadc* 
iirable,  formless,  beautiless  reprobate  in  the  mass. 

HammomCs  Worhs,  v.  iv.  Sermon  viL 

Beauty  Is  an  over-weamng  self-suffident  thing,  cardeas  of  pro- 
viding itidf  any  more  sahatantial  ornaments ;  nay,  so  tttde  does  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often  defeats  itsdf,  by  betray- 
ing that  innocence  which  renders  it  lovdy  and  desirable. 

Spectator^  No.  cccii, 

In  Ida's  diady  vde  a  bull  i^pear'd. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fakest  of  the  herd; 
A  beauty^t  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  am^e  brows. 

Dryden.     OMs  Art  of  Loot. 

The  Britanidck  b^sm^fler,  being  an  Easi^  on  Modesty,  No.  231, 
which  gives  such  a  delightful  bluwhig  colour  to  the  diceks  of  thoit 
tiiat  are  white  or  pde,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  fine  complectioo,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the 
nearest  friend.  ^      Sjoectator,  No.oxvin. 

It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  Seautifully  ordered  in 
the  description  which  Antony  makes,  in  the  dialogue  betirc ea  faim 
andDolabellai  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

Id.     No.  cccc 

lliis  water  has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  it,  which  makes  it  the  ody 
true  cosmetick  or  beauty-wash  in  the  worid.  The  nature  of  it  b 
such,  that  if  vou  go  to  a  glass,  with  a  design  to  admire  your 
foce,  it  immediately  changes  it  into  downright  deformity. 

Tatler,  No.  34. 

Where's  all  the  young,  the  vdiant,  smd  the  gay. 
That  on  her  festivals  were  us'd  to  play 
Haimonious  tmies,  and  beautify  the  day  ? 

Pou^et.  EleoMor's  iftmentaiion  over  Jerusalem. 
In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  thoughtless  people, 
that  there  are  a  few  women  possessed  of  beasUy,  in  eompariton  of 
those  who  want  it ;  not  cpnndering,  that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of 
beautiful  only  on  such  as 'possess  a  dqpnee  of  beauty  that  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  a  few.  Hmne.    Essay  zL 

As  beauteous  Tweed,  and  wedth-importing  Tliames, 
Ffow  each  the  envy  of  thdr  country's  streams ; 
So,  loveliest  of  her  acz,  my  heav'niy  maid 
Appears,  and  all  thdr  fidnter  glories  fade. 

Blaehloeh.    Pastorals.    Deeiderium  Lutttim. 

The  whole  coast  is  beautifully  diverdfied  by  the  contiguous  or 
detached  villas  tlwt  are  spread  uuon  it,  which,  whether  you  view 
them  firom  the  sea  or  the  diore,  have  tiie  appearance  of  so  many 
different  dties. 

Bfelmoth.    Pliny.    Letter  xvii.  book  U. 

Your  letter  informs  me,  that  you  have  erected  a  noble  public 
portico,  as  a  memorid  of  youiBelf  and  voor  mm ;  and  that,  the 
next  d^  after  the  ceremony  of  opemng  it,  you  engaged  to  repair 
and  beautify  the  gates  of  our  dty  at  your  own  duuige. 

Id.    lb.    Letter  xu.  book  v. 

BEAUVAIS,  the  ancient  Beliovacum,  a  well  built 
commercial  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oise.  It  was  formerly  the  capita  of  Beaavaisis,  and 
is  a  fortified  town,  though  commanded  by  heights 
from  almost  evkrj  quarter.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Therin,  and  is  a  populous  and  commercial  phice, 
containing  about  12,800  inhabitants.  It  has  several 
flourishing  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  doths, 
with  others  of   calicos,  sefges,    and   fine  tapestry. 
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UAO-  TheCstbednl  ia  an  elegant  stracture^  and  iU  cboir 
VAIS.  is  of  extraordinary  elevation.  There  are  alBo  three 
^gf.  Abbey  churches,  six  collegiate,  and  three  parochial 
^~\  churches.  Before  the  Revolution,  Beauvus  was  the 
^^^^  see  of  a  Bishop,  veho  was  the  first  of  the  three  eccle- 
iiiatieal  Counts  and  Peers  of  France.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King,  he  carried  the  royal  mantle.  This 
Bishopric,  however,  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 
Beauvais  was  evidently  a  strong  place  in  former  ages, 
froin  its  having  successfully  resisted  several  severe 
sieges.  The  English  invested  it  in  1443,  without 
accomplishing  their  purpose  :  the  same  result  also 
followed  the  siege  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1472, 
though  he  invested  the  place  with  80,000.  men.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  the  women  of  the  town  gave  a 
signal  instance  of  heroic  courage,  by  sallying  out 
against  the  besiegers,  headed  by  Jeanne  Laine.  From 
its  impregnability,  it  has  obtained  the  appdlation  of 
La  PuceUe.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  bom  at 
Beauvais.  It  is  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  in  lati- 
tude 49^  85'  north,  and  longitude  9?  19^  east. 

BE-BATHE.  A.  S.  bathlan.  Bebathod,  lotus, 
washed,  bathed,   Somner. 

Enery  one  with  a  dagger  in  their  hand,  (which  dagger  they  call 
a  oriie,  and  ia  aa  sharpe  aa  a  raaor)  sUb  themieluea  to  the  heart, 
and  widi  thdr  handa  bte-hath  themseluea  in  tlieir  owne  blood,  and 
hSBag  grontling  on  their  ftoea  so  ende  their  dayei. 

HmJUnyt.   Voyage.   Tkomat  CtnendUA,  T.iil.  fol.  822. 

BEBLrAST.  Bloit  and  the  prefix  be.  A.  S.  bkutan, 
to  wanSi  or  puff.  Somner.  Dutch  bUesen ;  Ger.  blaxe9K 

To  blow,  to  strike  or  beat  against  with  the  sudden- 
ness, swiftness,  and  violence  of  the  wind  j  of  a  whirl- 
wind  ;  to  wither,  to  parch  up. 

O  hleareyde  foole,  are  both  thine  eyes  MUut  f 

Canat  thon  not  lee  ?  looke  yp  (what  man  ?)  God  sneod  tfaee^ 

Looke  at  these  lawyers  howe  they  purchase  &st, 

Maike  wel  these  marchants  (better  minde  God  send  thee.) 

GatC9ign€.    The  Fruiie»  of  Wartu 


BEBLED, 
Bbblood. 


\     Covered  with  blood.    A.  S.  bJadan, 
/to    ■     • 


bleed,  and  the  prefix  be. 

Ther  saw  I  first  tiie  derke  imagining 
Offeiunie,  and  alle  the  compassing  ; 

Hie  open  werre,  with  wonndea  all  MMde, 

Chweer.    The  Kmigktes  TmU,  r.  2Xi04. 

All  was  toumed  into  hhud. 
The  diashe  forth  with  the  cappe  and  all 
Bebied  tfaei  werca  ouer  all. 

Gower.    Camf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  31. 
MTd  may  that  lond  be  called  delytable  and  a  Iractnova  lond, 
dint  wss  lebUdd  and  moysted  with  the  precyouse  hlode  of  onr  Loid 
Jesii  CrisL  Sir  J.  MinrndeviUe.    TravmUe.  Pniogne,  ir. 

He  drew  his  sword  at  laat,  and  gaoe  the  tree 
A  migfatie  blow,  that  made  a  gaping  wound, 

Ont  of  the  rift  red  streames  he  tridding  see 
That  all  beiled  the  verdant  plaine  around. 

Fair/as.    Ood/rey  o/BuUoigme^  book  niL  st  41. 

The 'daughter  of  Julius  Cesar,  which  waa  married  vnto  Pompei 
tte  Great,  when  one  brought  rpon  a  time  home  out  of  the  felde  a 
coat  of  her  hnaband's  beblouded,  shee  suspecting  that  her  huaband 
had  beene  wounded,  foil  to  the  ground  into  a  swooning,  and 
■Imoet  dead. 

Fhf€*.    Instruction  o/ChrUt.  Woman,  bookii.  cluir. 

Tet  after  ttie  deadi  of  this  wicked  male£sctor,  the  simple  people 
honored  him  as  a  martvre,  inaomuch  that  they  stoale  away  the 
heewasDni    '        ' 


And  whea  Aotoniili  also  did  shew  Chem  his  gMm  lOl  heUoodied,  BraLED^ 
cut,  and  thrust  through  with  aworda,  then  they  were  like  madmen         — 
for  anger,  and  sought  up  and  down  the  market-place  if  they  ooidd.  BECALM* 
meet  with  any  of  them  that  had  ala&n  him.  Vmm^^«/ 

fforth.    Pkaarekt  fol.  727. 

BEBLIND.  BUnedj  bUnd,  formed  from  the  past 
participle  of  the  old  English  verb,  to  btin,  (A.  S. 
blinnan)  to  stop. 

To  stop  ;  viz.  the  sense  of  sight  )•— the  nnderstand- 
ing,  or  senses  generally. 

Terence  wis  wise  which  taught  by  Pamphilas, 

How  courage  auailes  where  looe  bebtinde  the  se 
lliough  proofe  of  times  makea  loners  quarelous. 

Yet  small  excuse  serves  looe  for  iust  defence. 

Oaseoignt.    Don  Bartholomew  of  Bathe.. 

BEBLISTER.  hVixUr,  and  the  prefix  be.  Dutch, 
62uy«teren,  btuytter.  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  our 
blast,  (o.  d.)  euUs  wflaUo.  A  blowing,  or  puflSng  up 
of  the  skin. 

Or  if  yon  will,  rather  hehUtter  your  hands  with  a  netle,  then 
comfort  your  senses  by  smelling  to  the  pleasant  marioram,  thea 
wanton  ia  your  pftstime,  snd  small  will  be  your  profit. 

Gaeeoigne.    To  the  Youth  of  England. 

BEBLOT.  Blot  and  the  prefix  be.  Be-hlod,  be^^ 
hlot,  is  the  regular  p^t  tense,  and  past  participle  of 
be-hUdan,  to  cover.  A  be-hlot  or  blot  upon  any  thing 
extends  just  as  far  as  that  thing  is  covered,  and  no 
farther.    Tooke,  ii.  196. 

Behtotte  it  with  thy  teares  eke  alite 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  worde  all  soft, 
Though.it  be  good,  rehearce  it  not  to  oft. 
'     Chaucer.    TroUue  and  Creeeide,  book  ii.  foL  ld3. 

Ko  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong, 
Which  might  hehUt  the  glorv  of  my  name  : 
For  so  I  tfought,  to  live  in  nonour  long, 
And  for  excell  all  other  men  of  fome. 

North.    Plutarch,  foL  72. 

BEBLUBBER.  To  blubber,  is  to  cover  with  blebs 
or  blubs.  (See  Blub.)  Which  Skinner  thinks  may  be 
from  the  Ger.  bkpen,  to  swell: 

He  would  be  first  man  in  the  market-place,  apparelled  all  in 
Uack,  his  foce  hehluhbered  with  tears,  and  looking  heavily  upon 
the  matter,  praving  the  people  assembled  to  have  compassion  upon 
him,  saying,  that  he  was  affiraid  lest  his  enemies  would  come  in 
tibe  sight,  and  overthrow  his  house  to  kiH  him. 

North.    Plutarch,  fol.  688; 


}Cahn  and  the  prefix  be,    Dutch 
kahn  s  Fr.  calme ;  It.  and  Sp.  calmo. 


i  whereoa  hee  washnged,  and  pared  away  the  earth,' that 
wu  hehUd  with  his  hhod,  and  kept  the  same  as  holy  reliqnes  to 
hcsle  sMurmcD.  Stowe.    Ann;  1196.    Bichard  I. 


BECAXM, 
-    Bsca'lming. 

I  believe,  says  Menage,  from  calmus :  and  calmus  he 
deduces  from  the  Greek,  MaXaicov.  Le  Origini  Ital.  To 
becalm,  is  to  make  or  cause  to  be  calm. 

Fr.  calme,  still,  quiet,  peaceable,  fair,  gentle,  un« 
moved,  without  storm,  without  surges.  Cotgrave. 

Their  trouble  tum'd  me  tp  a  quiet  lifo, 
My  common  weale  did  prosper  pasring  well, 
men  all  the  worU  agreed  like  diuels  in  hell. 
Then  I  and  mine  hecalm'd  from  hatreds  blast 
In  happie  hauen  harboured  were  at  last 

MW.  for  Mag.  fol.  196. 

Compar'd  with  me,  wert  thou  but  half  so  kind, 
Tliy  sighs  should  stuff  thy  sails,  tho'  wanting  wind  : 
But  th^  breast  is  hecalnCd,  thy  siglis  be  shick. 
And  mme,  too  stiff,  do  blow  thy  broad  sails  back. 

Drayton.    England^  $  Heroical  Epiitks* 

And  see  the  seas  hecahnU  behind 
Not  crisp'd  with  any  breeze  of  wind ; 
The  tempest  haa  forsook  the  waves. 
And  on  the  land  begins  his  braves. 

Cttom.    JHrnter, 
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BBCALM.     OWr  «iiiAllriilppe8,«oeompml«d^ 

•^        tiaag  the  ooast  vf  Spttii«»  wera  vpon  SMtefHlaf  !■  the  StniiifM 
te-       oriaibriaurBa«M«fi]yife«^iiMr,whereira]]iedifl(dythef€ur«liaid^ 
CltA|i€S.  gallies  make  towards  them,  in  veiy  mlbnt  And  eowwoiMi  aoct. 
aiAbtyU    Vufmgea.  tight  with  Spanish  GalUet,  i.  fol.  168. 


In  the  night  My  Veaot  nnetncedii 
AadtXem  sntii ligha,  to ea«e  qie  ai i  nay* 
Whilst  others  are  becalm* d,  or  lie  them  still 
Qr  sail  fecure,  with  tide  and  wind  at  will. 

Tkomas  Wation  in  EtU^  r»  2.  p.  30& 

They  are  becalm*  d  in  clearest  days, 

kaA^  BM^  weather toBty 
13iey  wither  under  oold  delays, 

Aiid  Are  in  tumppsfa  lost. 

SirChafUtS€dk^inEUUtV.m.^K^^U 

But  fww  Hib  e'er,  Ihe  dear  delnsion'B  o'er ! 

A  stagnant  broezeless  air  becalms  vof  soul* 
A  fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more,  * 

I  aooiiB  llie  pahs,  before  I  reach  ti»  fosL 

$Asi^siime»    Ekgien^  2hIfr»Jfaga» 

BECAUSE^  \mtten  bkas,  hkause,  hycaUst  s  he  and 
tause.  Cauae  foezttg  ;  there  hemg  cause:  5ecauteof  his 
syckftesse  j  his*  siduiess  being  the  cause.  Because  we 
eam  hefore  we  eat ;  we  earn  before  we  eat  being  the 
cause  why  our  food  is  so  very  sweet. 

His  squiers^  which  that  stoden  thor  besid^ 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  aknesse, 
'  ^niiich  letted  him  to  don  his  besinease. 

Snie  Marehanim  Tmk,  v.  Wf€, 

Triptdlemus, 


Hir  sonlie  tfoth  i „  _  _     , 

And  ttakedd  the  come  good  cbepe  or  dcM^ 
Rygfat  as  hir  list  Anon  yese  to  ycie. 
So  <hat  <Us  wtfe  iMMMe  of  this, 
Ooddeasc  of  come  dc|)ed  is. 

Chwer.    Cm)^.  ^m-hookr.  Ibl.  90. 

God  persecttteflk  vs,  because  we  abuse  his  holy  Testament,  and 
hifctutse.  when  we  knowe  the  truth,  we  folowe  it  not. 

TyndalVs  Works,  ibl.  7. 

,  She  that  lokethtowardcs  marryagc,  is  not  therfor  condempned 
Sycamse  she  wold  marrri,  but  bicause  she  hath  refused  it  afore  by 
an  vngodly  promyse.  Bales*    Aflagjf,  p.  82, 

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  Crod  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life  is 
the  best,  and  it  is  a  couiinual  prayer ;  and  repentance  is  &e  best 
argument  to  move  God  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the  instrument  to 
unite  our  pmyers  to  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Jesus. 

Taylor,     Sermon  It*  1. 

Aristotle  saith,  that  young  men  are  not  fit  hearers  oi  moral  doc- 
trine ;  because  (saith  hie)  they  are  unexperienced  in  aflhirs  of  life  ; 
and  betause  they  are  apt  to  follow  their  passions,  Which  indispose 
to  hear  with  fruit  or  profit;  but  his  concluaion  is  fajse,  and  his 
reason  may  be  well  turned  against  him ;  for  because  young  mea 
want  experience,  therefore  is  there  no  bad  prejudice,  no  contrary 
habit  to  obstruct^  their  embracing  sound  doctrine ;  because  their 
pSBsloBS  are  vehement  and  strong,  therefore  being  rightly  ordered, 
and  set  «ipQ9  good  objects  tii^  witli  gresEt  force  will  caoy  tfam. 
to  vertuous  practice.  Barrow.    Sermon  xidi.  v.  3. 

Why  l8«iiT  food  so  very  sweet? 
BeeoMe  we  earn  before  we  eat. 
Why  are  our  wants  so  Tery  few  ? 
Because  we  Nsitnre's  calls  pursue. 
Whenoe  our  complacency  of  mind  ? 
Because  we  act  our  parts  assign'd. 

Cotton.    Tahleu 

BECCABUNGA,  the  name  of  a  species  of  Veronica. 
BECHA'NCE,  ©.    \     Be  and  chance.     Chance,  «- 
Secha^nce.  adv.     }  cheance;  past  part,  of  escheoir, 
cheoir  ;  and  these  from  cadere,  to  fall,  to  happen. 

And  if  they  be  good,  there  is  perpetuaU  one,  iea)ittiiey  should 


V-V^ 


Aad  fti  we  hmt  witiMlMd  Ihaia  Ailljst  Hie  isritliMbyls  cf     be 
Branston,  where  w£  Uokaunce  loat  our  aouesetne  loide,  «Dd  CHAKCK 
many  noble  men.  Grt^fton.    Utnry  flit.  14  yve  .!r^ 

Ditfarb  his  liouct  of  rest  with  seideis  trances. 

Afflict  him  in  hui  bed  with  bed-rid  groans  | 
liCt  there  bechance  htm  pitiful  misrhanoes, 

To  BniLe  bun  moan,  but  pity  not  Vs  moons, 

Skaisfmee.    Mmfs  of  Mmu9§c^ 

BBCHARM.  fie  and.«&«nfi.  iV.  tharmn,  charme; 
tt.  cktrmoTe,  ctormci ;  <atl  {ram  tiie  Latm  earmen^  i.  e. 
magicum  carmen,)  to  diant,  to  inchaat. 

Gas.  AntinonSj  hy  my  shame  observe 

Whkt  a  dose  witchcraft  popular  appUose  Is 
I  am  «wak'^,  and  with  elear  eyes  hkhold 
The  lethaigie  wheiviB  niy  iMsaa  long 
fialh  been  le-oAomW. 

and  Fletcher,    The  Lowes  of  Ctmdy^  act  r.  ic.  i. 

}Beck,  heekem,  to  aod  to,  to  give  a 
dgm  or  signd.  A.  8.  beaoau  toot,  is 
a  aign  or  ^ignaL  V.  Baacdv. 
•  A.  S.  bekaian  ia  to  nod  to  ;  to  ahew«  point  out;  or 
indicate  hy  a  nod.  Junius.  Also  by  a  ainiiiar  notua 
of  thlp  hUDd  or  finger. 

\Vith  that  he  gan  her  humbly  sidne 

With  dredfol  cheie,  and  oft  his  hewes  mm 

And  rp  his  loVe  debonairly  he  caat 

And  becked  on  Pandaie,  and  forth  by  past. 

Chaucer.     Troilus  and  Creseide,  book  3.  foL  1^ 


.12329. 


BCCK, 


dye,  or  some 


ley  beg( 
eharme 
rhes, 


Instruction  of  Christian  Woman,  c.  zL 


i  peine  I  me  to  atratchen  loath  ay  i 
And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becJke, 
As  dtfth  a  dove^  aittiiig  upon  a  benie. 

Jd.    The  Pardon^rts  Tale,  r. 

From  the  bright  sides  the  mler  of  Ifae  gads 
Sent  me  to  thee,  that  with  hJB^beah  oommaundrs 
Both  heuen  and  earth. 

Surrey.    Wirg^es  JDnmiM,  booh  Sr. 
What  helpeth  it  also  that  the  priest  whs  he  goeth  to  masse  4lft- 
guiseth  himselfe  widi  a  great  part  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and 
plavMh  sot  Ihe  rest  vnder  aiteaoe  witlh  signs   ancl  profen,  with 
noddyiw,  beckyng,  andmowyng  as  it  were  jachean  apes. 

•^  f^daWs  Wiorkes,M.  138. 

We  do  profoundly  conrider  that  the  perfection  of  Christian  liring 
doth  not  coDskt  in  some  ceiamonies,  waariog  of  a  while  east) 
cBsguislng  oursdres  after  strai^ge  foshions,  dockyng  and  becking. 

Burnet,  Rec.  1  part  ii: 

Then  I  was  crowned  Qoeene  Ibis  realm  to  hold, 
HU  fiue  yeares  imst  I  did  this  island  guide ; 

I  had  the  Britaines  at  what  becke  I  would,  / 
Till  tiult  my  louing  King,  mine  Aganippus  £de; 

Wr.forMag.6i> 

These  rocks  vpraught,  Omt  tfireslened  most  our  wreck. 
We  seemd  to  salle  much  surer  in  the  strennse : 

And  fortune  faring  as  she  were  at  leeOe 
Laid  faiom' lap  the  rule  of  aHlherealme.  /iK.  438. 

He  witli  a  nod  scem'd  the  world  for  to  direct  s 
Who's  he  but  bow'd,  if  this  great  prince  hut  beck*d  f 

Drayton.    The  Miseries  of  Queen  Afargaret. 

Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band. 
Of  spirits  likest  to  himself  in  guile     ^ 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  bis  beck  appear. 

Milton.    Paradise  Begraineil,  hook  it 

.  Under  one  pretence  or  other,  he  [the  derilj  separated  as  msny 
as  he  could  from  the  church,  that  so  he  might  have  them  at  his  own 
ftecil,  and  fit  them  for  the  work  he  designed  to  do  by  them. 

Bishop  Beveridg^e,     Sermon  rSL 

Quick,  at  his  beck,  the  guards,  who  waited  rouod. 
With  diains,  the  brave,  the  blooming  stiiplhcig:  boand  ; 
Then  back  to  back  the  lovely  pair  they  tied. 
And  whom  they  join  in  death,  in  death  divldo. 

Brooke.    JeruttiemOeUverfedflstfcktL 

BECHIN,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  sitnatcd  on  the  rhrer 

Li^^chnitz^  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Prague.    It  haa 
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\i  cMtte  Mid  a  iMiblie  bath.  Besktetf  Being 
burnt  l>3r  Geneval  Bsqnoy*  in  161$>  it  was  offeii  tM 
scene  .of  conflict  during  tbt  tliifty  years*  war.  The 
singular  nuneraL  calkd  tbe  Becl^  stone  is  found 
in  tbe  neigbbovrbood  of  this  town.  Latitude  about 
49"^  SO"  N.  and  longUude  U""  19' £. 
BBX;KON,a.J    geeToB^cr. 

geda  0iit  aad  mj^itor  not  ipik*  t»  btm:  wtA-Huk 
Bt  1m  hadde  itjn  afUmw  in  tk*  ten^lB,  nod  be 
^JUnicfeto  hem.  ITicV*    i^tOe*  cap^  i. 

Wfa§  he  cnme  out,  he  coaMe  aotspeakevoiDtM.  Wherii^  they 
petctaMd  tbnthe  had  leae  sonen^oainlhateinple.  Andhe 
fcdkMd  mio  them.  4iMB,  IMU 

'  Peter  henyn;  the  greele  ^oyte  of  Ihes^  OaC  reieMd  thel  hr 
VIS  come  agayne»  ieektned  to  then  Wfth  hie  hiiMf,  tiialthey 
■houldhoideflieyr  pence.  l/daii,    ^clf,  cep.kiL 

Whet  geniie  aboit^  heipfliMCirltb  April  den#» 
Hayles  me,  lo  solemnly,  to  yender  yewyh  ? 
And  heckiUn^  nooee  me,  ftom  the  firtntt  Ime 
To  pluck  a  ^end,  fcr  heneif  er  mee  ? 

Jtnmm,    Am  MhgU  tm  Lmdj^  A,  Pawlef, 

What  heckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  ybnder  gWe> 

Pope,    Siegf  t&  tiU  3§tmw$  ^mm  UttfifftnuO^  Lady, 

Antemns  passed  by  Um  and  amid  never  a  troi^,  bnt  only 
heckmed  to  him  with  W  hand  and  head,  aS  tbougih  he  willed  him 
tobeofgoodeomgi,  aMMivgbiadaedhehadiwgieatconrageof 
himself.  Ntrik,    Pkiimth^UL737. 

nion  dbst  but  as  Itweie  iedloii  tothem  with  thy  head  and  shew 
them  the  way  to  besTen  by  thy  good  counsel,  bat  thou  takestthem 
bythe  band  and  leadest  them  m  the  way  to  hdl  by  thy  contrary 

JtlUUotu    Sermon  ^2, 


My  Httle  prattlcfs  HMng  vp  tbefa*  baade, 
.Ardim  me  back  to  them,  to  Ufe,  and  light ; 
1  come,  ye  qpotlew  sweets  1  I  some  again,^  ■    . 
Nor  have  yonr  tears  been  shed,  nor  have  ye  knelt  lavdn* 
Smart.    Hymt^  to  tki  Supreme  Being, 

He  that  im  corrupted  co-operates  with  him  that  corrupts.  He 
niDs  into  his  arms  at  the  first  heekont  or  id  drier  sometimes  to 
nuse  the  prkv,  he  ttcete  htm  but  haK  wny. 

JBoUmgiroke,    Dteeomte  em  Pmrtke.  Let.  I. 

BECLAP,  he  and  dap,  A.  S.  ctappan,  to  dap ;  to 
seize  hold  of  quickly^  to  catch. .      . 

VoT  be  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  die 
Coatinnelly  us  waiteth  to  beelappe,' 
Whan  be  may  man  in  idelnesse  espie. 
He  can  eo  lightly  eaodie  Um  in  his  trappe. 

Ckameer.    Tke  Seeond  Nomnee  Tmie^  ▼.  15475. 

BECLAWE,  be  and  claw,  A.  S.  daman,  scahere,  to 
ckio  or  scratch.  Clawup  unguei,  nailes,  talons^  dawes, 
Somner. 

After  that  he  came  to  the  erowne,  he  eanght  one  of  the  nohlee, 
2|P^  friend  and  companion  of  bis  brother  Pantaleon,  who  had 
before-time  been  bis  adrersary,  and  witMn  a  fuller's  mill  all  to 
^fciawed  and  mangled  with  die  tucker's  cards  and  barBng  combe, 
•0  as  he  died  therewith.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  1003. 

BECLEFE,  be  and  depe,  Cleopian,  ddpian,  damare, 
damitare  ;  to  cry  out,  to  call,  to  name. 

For  thiike  honour,  whiche  Aaron  teke^ 
Shall  none  receiue,  as  seith  the  boke. 
But  he  heeleped,  m  he  waa. 

Gower,    C!m^.  .<dM.  beek  U.  foL  45*  . 
BECUP,  he  and  dip,  A.  S.  be-dippan,  amplecti,  to 
embrace  or  d^.  Somner. 
To  embrace,  to  surmount,  to  endrde. 

"  Wan  ich  olte  was 

In  duuabre  mid  my  felawes,  ^er  com  to  me  M  cas 
And  swybe  fhir  mon  with  aOe,  &  M  elupte  wel  softe. 
And  jcmUant  made  fidr  ynow,  &  custe  me  wel  ofte.' 

JR,  Gloucester,  p.  129. 


And  be  took  k  (Ailff  and  mile  him  In  the  myAti  of  hem  and  ^^i^fp' 
whanne  be  hadde  IMyipeif  him  he  seydeta  hem,  whoever  ressey-  ^^.  ' 
veth  oon  of  siche  children  in  nir  name  he  lessejrveth  me  and  who-  n^coji^^ 
ever  resseyveth  me  he  resseyveth  not  me  aBoonebut  him  that  sent , 
me.       ....  H^dif.    Mkwi,  cap.  ix. 

For  it  befSd  vpon  a  dale, 
iaia  the  piaewhan  ha WM  fttt, 
Tbe  eadrasshementes  to  bfaskea  aSy 
And  hym  beeUpte  on  euery  side, 
Ihat  flee  ne  might  he  not  aside. 

Gower,    Con/.^m.  book  vfL  Ibl.  167. 

Edmuade  and  Capntns,  agreed  to  tiTe  theyr  quarreUes  bytwene 
them  two  only,  and  for  this  wss  assygned,  by  theyr  bothe  agrc- 
mentm,  a  lytdl  in  called  than  Ohiey  nere  vnto  Glowcestour,  or 
after  some  wryters,  named  Otenege,  Bycleped  WiA  tbe  water  of 
Sename*    -  Fabyan,  cap.  2(M. 

BECLOUD,  he  and  doud ;  to  cover;  to  oversha- 
dow. Tooke  supp6ses  doud  to  be  formed  thus ;  gehiod, 
gehUntd,  gUnfd,  damd,  Qehkd  tbe  past  part*  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  geMtdm,  to  coTer.  Dh,  ^PwFkf,  ii.  196. 

Hierefore,  when  sorrow  shall  Uchud^ 

Tl^a^BBrtBeefcday, 
Weep  aoll  asy  sighs  shall  he  attaVA 
To  chase  the  atorm  awaf; 

Sir  JFVanaieKimmtom  in  EUU,  fid.  HL  p.  267. 
Ins  iowara  grief  in  oatwara  change  appears } 

His  cheeks  with  sadden  fires  bright-^amiim  g^ow. 
Which  quencli'd,  end  all  in  ashes  }  storms  ottears, 
Becloud  Ids  eyes,  which  soon  fim'd  sm3ing  deares* 

ILPUtcker,    Piscatory  Sclogue  S. 

]UBCO<M]&,        '^     Come  and  the  prefix  be.  A.  S. 

.  Bbgo^iiino>  a.  ^  tcuman;  Dutch  i(ramen ,-  Ger.  icom^ 

Baco^uiNO,  a4i'  >fliea ;  Swe.  ibmaui.   Beeuman,  ta-^ 

Baco^itiKOi^T,      igredi,  oeeitmrey  petvemte,  nper* 

BBco^MnroifBta.  jwnire',  to  go,  or  enter  in,  to  meet 

Witb,  to  come  or  attain  to,  to  gobm  upon  suddenly. 

Somner;  who  might  have  added  coaveaire.   JEr  hito 

somne  bectmon.  Anteqnam  coneenirent,  Uplv  f  owe\0et9 

d^Tdi/9.  Mat,  1, 18. 

The  German  bequemen  (from  the  Goth,  and  Sax» 
cioimaA,  to  come)  and  tbe  English  become,  like  the  Gr. 
0v¥^pxia0tk^,  and  tbe  Latin  coaveatre,  signify,  to  come 
together  (le.  to  the  same  place,  mth  the  mime  design,  at 
the  same  time,)  to  convene,  to  concur ;  and  conse-' 
quently  to  be  convenient  of  concurrent ;  to  be  fit, 
decent,  appropriate,  statable ;  and  further  j  graceful,, 
ornamental. 

And  do}  hem  alle  wel  an  bdrse,  as  a  kyng  U  come}  to. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 
Where  ere  now  all  ^e,  where  are  }ei  Meom^n, 
ftae  hardy  men  &  wise  ?  }e  dede  nas  all  ^m  nomen. 

B,  Brunne,  p.  340. 
If  ^our  QoA  be  so  clere,  &  of  so  grete  vertewe. 
As  ^e  preche  oft  tide,  for  sothe  ^p  achew  &  seie, 
We  Sarazins  on  our  side  be  }at  tyme  salle  punieie, 
bat  Wa  kmd  aalla  be  zours,  9l  we  hicome  Cristen. 

Id,  p.  184,  . 

For  yorwe  synne  ff  sone.  sent  was  tyl  erthe 
And  by  cam  man  of  mayde.  mankynde  to  amende. 

Peirs  PhniAman,  Vition,  p.  117.   , 

Upon  that  other  aide  Damian 
Beepmin  ie  the  sorweMlest  man 
That  ever  was. 

Ckauter,     The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9971. 

Let  cche  of  na  hold  op  his  bond  Vb  other,  -     ' 

And  eche  of  us  becow^en  others  brother, 
And  we  wol  slen  this  false  traitour  deth.  ■ 

Id,    ne  Pardoneres  Tale,  T.  12634. 
For  he  to  Bacchus  than  preid. 
Thai  wherapon  hie  hoade  he  leyd, 
^shnlde  thniagh  his  tonche  aaona 
r  golds. 

Gotffer,    Con/.  Am,  fol.  85.  book  v. 
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And  whtti  Um  thought  it  ww  eaooAp 
Againe  the  dak  he  hSm  withditM^ 
So  piiody^  theft  she  ne  witte 
Where  he  became,  but  as  hym  liete 
Oat  of  the  temple  he  goCh  hia  waie» 

Oovcr.  Conf.  ^m.  book  I  i<A.  13. 


Porn  jrcacioan  and  al 
gfaon  as  it  McoaK/A^hooU 


I  or  anarice  be  not  named  I 
Wiclif.    Sffeeiee,  diap.  r. 

So  that  fomycacyon'  and  all  mclenus  or  ooaetousDea  bee  not 
once  named  amongeyoa  as  it  heeommetk  saynctes. 

Bale,  155L 

Her  tertoe  ahall  appeare  if  htr  husband  be  cast  into  aduersitie, 
whome  if  she  loue  and  worship,  nor  loath  his  misei^,  but  entreate, 
as  is  beamming  to  do  her  hosbi^idy  the  world  shall  taike  good  of 
ber  perpetoally. 

Yivet.  ImirueHon  of  CkrUHan  WomtM,  book  IL  cb.  It. 

So  wdl  did  me  these  dignities  befit. 

And  honour  so  me  ereiT  way  became. 
As  more  than  man  I  had  been  made  for  it. 

Or  as  horn  me  it  had  derir'd  the  name. 

Dray  (on.    The  Legend  of  Tkomae  CfW&meiL 

Since  my  beeommiMge  kOl  me,  when  tiiey  do  not 
lEje  well  to  yon.    Your  honor  calles  von  I 
Therefore  be  deafe  to  my  mpittied  foUy« 
.  And  all  the  Godft  go  with  yon. 

,     Shakepetare,    Antony  mnd  Ckop€Uret,'toVM3, 

Aa  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  pub]ickly  profess,  I  never  met 
with  any  yet  so  truly  ahd  becomingly  religious,  where  the  right 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  bears  the  inlightned  mind  so  eren* 
that  it  is  as  far  removed  hmn  superstition  as  irreligion  itself. 

More.  EpUtU  DetL  Cot^.  CabbtaUticm. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  expecteth  we 
ahould  do  everv  thing,  alter  the  beeomtngneM  of  human  natore; 
and  in  conformity  to  the  reladon  we  have  unto  mankind,  and  mora 
especially,  to  himself.  Orew.    Coetnotogia  Sacra,  UA.  122. 

Or  if  men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  sncb  a  being  as  Qod, 
not  to  consider  the  proper  consequenoea  of  such  a  prindj^,  not  to 
demean  ourtelves  towards  him  aa  becomee  our  relation  to  him  and 
dependaoce  upon  him  and  the  du^  which  we  naturally  owe  himy 
this  ia  great  stupidity  and  inconsiderateness. 

TiUotmn,    Sermon  i. 

In  these  It  was  found,  that  what  became  inconvenient  or  uselesa 
to  one  man,  was  highly  convenient  and  useful  to  another  ;  who 
was  readv  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  some  equivalent,  that  waa 
equally  desirable  to  the  former  proprietor.   ' 

Blackeione,    Commentariee,  vL  9. 

Then,  with  becoming  rev'rence  let  each  pow'r. 
In  deep  attention,  hear  the  voice  of  God ; 
That  awfiil  voice,  which,  speaking  to  the  soul, 
Commands  its  resignation  to  the  law. 

Blackiock,  A  SoUtofuy, 

The  throne  itself  is  now  the  altar  of  the  graces,  and  whoever 
sacrifices  to  them  becomingly,  is  adre  that  his  offeringB  yrM  ht 
amiled  upon  by  a  prince,  who  is  at  once  the  example  and  patron  of 
accomplisUmcnts.  ' 

Waipole.    Anecdotee  of  Painting,  v.  i.  Prrf, 

B£CURL,  be  and  eurl  Chaucer  (V .  Junius)  writes 
crul  and  crowle.  Whence  Junius  deduces  it  firom  the 
Dutch  krollen  {krommen,  krommelen,  kromlm,  kroUen,) 
to  curve,  to  turn,  to  bend. 

Is  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  practise  winning  abrs 
before  the  glass,  or.  employ  for  whole  hours  all  the  thought  within 
side  his  noddle  to  bcpowder  and  becnrl  the  outside. 

Searchn    Light  of  Nature,  roLn,e.26» 

Bed,  V,  "I  A.  S.  heddian ;  Ger.  hedden  or  heUen, 
Bbd,  n.  ystemere,  "  Bed,  i.  e.  stratum,  is  the  post 
Bb^ddino.  J  part,  of  this  verb ;  therefore  we  speak 
of  a  garden  bed,  a  bed  of  gravel,  &c. .  In  the  A.  S.  bedde 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  table."  Tooke^  ii.  375.  Bedde 
is  used  in  A.  S.  for  a  table  in  Mark  iy.  81. 
,    To  bed,  is  to  strew,  to  spread,  to  lay  out  or  beat 


wn,  smoothly  or  flatly,  to  flatten  down,  to  level;     uq) 
4Ad  dso,  to  put  into  bed>  to  go  to  bed  with.  t°~"V 

>e  kj«g,  hesevde,  of  Engelond  halt  hym  to  hys  bedie. 
And  Iff  myd  hysgret  wombe  at  Reyns  a  chyld  bedd§, 

iCGibMeffler,p.3i9. 

He  was  in  poynt  to  ^elde  }t  gaste,  &  sone  to  die, 
Foreuid  he  ne  mjpght  bim  welde,  in  ftcrf  bdumed  him  lie. 

A  Bmnne,  p.  185. 

Hit  is  renthe  to  rrde,  hou  r^t  holy  men  lyveden 
How  Ibei  defonleden  here  fleosh.  for  soken  here  owen  wil 
•  Peer  firo  kuth  and  fro  kyn.  uvel  closed  jeoden 
BnddeHche  beddyd,  Piers  Plouhman,  Fimoii,  p.  296. 

Hie  lorde'  Chaunoelor  sayd ;  yon  of  this  worshipfnll  house  I  sm 
sure  be  not  so  ignorant  but  vou  know  well  that  the  kyag  oar 
■oneraigne  loide  hath  maried  his  brothers  wife^  for  she  was  both 
wedded  &  beddedwiih  his  brother  PHnoe  Arthur. 

HalL    King  Henry  VJII, 

Ta/Aerfbe  goth,  and  with  him  goth  bia  wife; 
Aa  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  waa  hire  joly  whistie  wd  ywette. 
The  cradel  at  Ur  AtfiUrf  fe^t  waa  aette. 
To  rodkea,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  aouke. 

Chancer,    The  Revet  Tale,  V.  4151. 

And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  atille  he  lay. 
Till  it  waa  passed  nndem  of  the  day. 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chanledere  to  &lle. 

AC    The  NonncM  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15227. 

Foraholde  no  ftMf  Aord^  be.  bote  yf  be  bobe  wera 
Cleneof  Hf  andkMre  In  ioole.  and  m  leel  wedlock. 

Piers  Piomhaum.  Vision,  p.  IBl. 

And  bath  bia  aoft  pea  begonne. 
With  all  the  chere  that  he  male, 
Towarde  the  bedde  there  as  she  laie, 
TiU  he  came  to  the  beddee  side. 

Qotser,    Conf.  Am,  fel.  138. 

And  mete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
Ynoagb  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedding. 

Chaucer.    The  XmgAtes  Tale,  v.  1617. 

^     And,  that  a  betterease  thou  may'st  abide,    . 
'     Bedding  and  doaths  I  will  this  night  provide, 
'  Aad  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayat  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me. .      . 

Dryden,    Paiamon  and  Ardte. 

^nh  boa  gloten^e  be  of  good  ale.  be  go^  to  a  coid  beddyng 
And  bus  beved  unhded.  oneisyliche  fwrye* 

Piere  Plouhmam.    Jleion,  p.  264  • 

A  thousand  fovours  from  a  mannd  she  drow 

Of  amber,  chrystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  waa  aet. 

Shahepeare,    A  Lover's  Complaint. 

Generall  Norris  bauing  by  bis  skilfoll  view  of  the  towne  (whidi 
is  almost  all  seated  vpon  a  rocke)  found -one  place  thereof  mine- 
able, did  presently  set  workemen  m  hand  withidl ;  who  after  three 
dayca  labour  (and  the  seuenth  after  we  were  entred  the  baae  towne) 
had  bedded  their  powder,  but  indeed  not  forre  enough  into  ^ 
walL 

Hahluyt,     Voyages,  4rc.  The  Portugal  Voiage,  i.  fol.  140. 

The  Marques  thretened  her,  that  if  he  wanne  her  by  force,  be 
wolde  sette  her  in  a  towre,  with  bredde  and  water,  aa  longe  as  she 
lyued,  whiche  made  the  quene  afrayed,  for  she  aawe  well  abe  was 
but  in  a  weake  place,  w*out  men,  vitayle,  or  prouimon ;  than  she 
treated  with  the  Marques,  and  ddyuercd  hym  her  dere  doughter, 
and  incontynent  he  dyd  wedde  her  and  bedde  her. 


Froissaft,     CronycU,  iL  20. 

The  Kinges  Muesde  giiue  to  him,  to  the  communalty  and  dt- 
tisens,  for  to  be  a  worke-house  for  thCpoore  and  idle'  persons  of 
the  CitUe  of  London,  his  place  of  Bride-well,  and  aeuen  hundred 
maxke  land  of  the  Sauoy  rents,  with  all  the  beds,  bedding,  and 
all  other  furniture  of  the  hospitall  of  y*  Sauoy,  towarda  the  maln- 
tenanoe  of  aayde  worke-house  of  Bride-well. 

Stowe,  Ann.  1553.  Edward  VI* 
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ID.  ¥nm  mm  Bed  t^fngt  and  wtcantr  w  then  iMiie  forth,  exponng 

^_  M  oonelvei  to  the  cares  and  toUs,  to  tne  dangen,  troubles^  and  temp- 

'     ~      tationi  of  the  worid :  then  espedally  therefore  it  ia  reaaonable, 

that  we  ahoiild  sacrifiee  thanks  to  the  gradoos  preaerrer  of  onr  life^ 

and  the  fidthful  restorer  of  its  supports  and  comforts. 

Barrow.    Sermon  TiL  v.  !• 

He,  therefore,  who  wodd  see  his  flow*!*  dispoa'd 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gires 
The  &Mfir  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds. 
Forecasts  the  foture  whole. 

Cowper.    The  Task,  book  iii. 


Examples  are  sub- 


fiso  is  used  in  composition, 
joined. 

Astrilde  hire.(ei2m#/«r  (hire  lorde's  concubine) 
And  hire  dorter  Aueme  heo  let  nime  atte  fine. 
And  drenche  boJ)e  two  in  >e  water  Seueme. 

R,  Olouceeter,  26. 

The  besle  laye  in  my  hours,  snd  in  ray  bed  cAamhre, 

Piere  Plernkmrnn.  Ktthn,  p.  98. 

-  For  he  suche  loue  hath  to  you  cast. 
That  ye  shall  bene  his  owne  dere. 
And  he  shall  be  your  bedfere, 

Oower»    Can/,  Am.  book  tL 

And  thus  our  lorde  sende  you  leith  my  good  ladv  your  bed/elowe 
and  all  yours,  as  hartely  wd  to  fore  as  you  would  al  wishe. 

Sir  Tkmi^aedfyre'M  WerAes,  fol.  108. 


Oh 


perilous  fire,  thst  in  the  bedstrmw  bredeth ! 

Ckaueer.    The  Murckanth  Tale,  r.  9657. 


And  in  truth,  an  honest  and  Tirtnousdame,  linked  once  unto  her 
laivfttll  spouse  by  unfeigned  lore,  will  sooner  aUde  to  be  clipped, 
clasped  and  embraced  by  any  wolrcs  and  dragons,  than  the  con- 
trectatbn  and  bed/eifewsMip  of  any  other  man  whitsoerer  but  her 
ownhosband.  iioiia»d.    PMmrck^ULHl. 

For  thy  walles  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  stone  of  the  Ph>^. 
di^all,  or  the  Germane  hunting  in  waterwoike,  is  wortha  thousand 
of  tliese  bed'hemgingrt,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapistries. 

SJkaJktpeare.    AiN^  JEfoMy  iT.  part  iL  Tol.  88. 

The  comicall  noet  said  pleasantlirln  one  comedy,  speaking  of  those 
who  had  their  ledgteds  thick  with  gold  and  silrer :  Why  do  you 
make  your  sleep  deare  and  costly  unto  yourselTes,  which  is  the 
only  gift  that  the  gods  hare  gi?en  us  fireeiy  ? 

HoUtmd.    PAflorcA,  fol.  215. 

pjuic.  lie  be  no  longer  goiltie  of  this  rinne.  This  sanguine  coward, 
this  hed-prenety  this  bors-back  breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh. 
SkoAipeare.    King  Henry  IV.  fKtt\.to\.h7. 


One  that  knowes 


What  she  should  shame  to  know  henelfe, 
fiat  with  her  most  rild  prindpall :  that  shoe's 
A  hed-ewanter,  euen  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  giue  bold'st  tides, 

Jd.     mnter'sTaU,t(A.2»2. 


Others  on  the  grass 


Concht,  ^nd  now  fild  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 
Or  bedward  ruminating. 

MiUon.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ir. 

Lest  the  deceiring  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast. 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 

In  his  led  chamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

Shakspeare.    Venus  and  Adonis. 


■  Here  thought  they  to  haue  done 
Some  wanton  charme,  vpon  this  man  and  maide. 
Whose  yowes  are,  that  no  btd-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted. 

Id,     Tempest,  fol. 


14. 


The  respect  I  paid  Ensebius,  and  the  yalne  I  plac'd  upon  his  con- 
▼ertation,  coyer'd  me  with  blushes  to  be  thus  surprised  by  him, 
and  obliged  me  to  satisfie  him  aa  well  as  I  could,  how  much  I  was 
troubled  and  ashamed  to  have  the  fayour  of  his  company  brought 
me  to  my  bed-side,  when  I  ought  and  intended  to  have  waited  on 
him.  Boyle.  Occasional  fi^/iections,  Sec.  iy.  Disc.  1. 

VOL.  XTIII 


In  one  case  the  dient  resembles  that  Emperor,  who  is  said  to  iKD, 

haye  been  suflbcated  with  the  bed^cioaiks,  which  were  only  designed  — 

to  keep  him  warm.  BEDASH 

Ooldsmith.  CitUen  of  the  World.  Letter  97.  V*»y,.^ 

Bedabble,  dabble  and  the  prefix  he ;  Dutch  dauhenp 
iktubekn ;  puloerem  sive  lutum  versare  manihus  aut  pe- 
dibus.  Dab  or  dob  in  dab,  or  dob-chick,  Tooke  considers 
to  be  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  dippan,  to  dip  or  dive. 
Dutch  doopen^  dauben. 

To  move  or  stir  the  water,  dirt  or  dust  about  with 
hands  or  feet  j  to  dip  into  them,  to  besprinkle  with 
.them. 

Hjsr.  Neuer  so  wearie,  nener  so  in  woe» 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  tome  with  briars, 

Ijcan  no  further  crawle,  no  further  goe ; 

My  legs  can  keepe  no  pace  with  my  desires. 

..  Shahspeare.    Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreame,  fol,  156. 

BSDAFF,  dajf  and  the  prefix  be.  Swe.  dojwa,  hebe- 
tare,  stupefacere.  Ihre.  Dutch  dooven,  insanire,  deUrare, 
Doove,  surdus.  Kilian.  But  Junius  well  observes,  that 
whatever  is  so  vitiated,  as  to  have  lost  its  natural  force 
and  vigour,  is  in  A.  S.  called  deaf.  Bedtff  then  may  be 

To  deafen,  deaden,  sc.  the  wits  j  to  befool. 

Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence. 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  governaille. 

Chancer.    The  Clerhes  Tale,  y.  9067. 

Bnt  Bartholomew  his  wits  did  so  bedaft. 
That  all  seemd  good  which  might  of  Ur  begotten,  • 
Although  it  proude  no  sooner  ripe  than  rotten* 
•    ■       '  Gascoigne.    Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath* 

Bach  one  of  you  (O  men)  in  private  acts 

Can  play  the  Fox,  for  slie  and  snbtill  craft : 
Bnt  when  you  come,  yfore  (in  all  your  facis)* 

Then  are  yon  blmd,  dull  witted  and  bedaft. 

North.  Plutarch,  kH.  SO. 

BEDA66LE,  daggle  and  the  prefix  be.   Lye  thinks 
daggle  is  the  frequentative  of  dag  (A.  S.  deaw,)  dew. 
^  To  bedew,  to  wet,  to  besmear  with  wet  dirt. 

It  may  be  remaiked,  thst  Richardson,  m  his  notes  on  Paradise 
Lost,  p.  322.  has  the  following  explanation : — «  Bases,  from  Baa, 
they  fail  low  to  the  ground ;  ti^ey  are  also  called  the  housing,  from 
houssi,  be^daggled."    SteevenS. 

Shahspeare.    Pericles,  act  ii.  sc.  ii.  Notes. 

BEDAH,  or  Vedah,  also  called  Battas  or  Waddas, 
a  wild  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forests  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon.     See  Cbylon  and  Batta. 

BEDARK,  be  and  dark.  A.  S.  adeorcian,  obscurare, 
to  obscure,  or  make  dark  or  dimme,  to  darken,  to 
hide.    Somncr. 

But  whan  the  blackie  winter  nighte, 
(Without  moone  or  sterre  lighte) 
Bederked  hath  the  water  stronde. 
All  priuely  thei  gone  to  londe. 

Oower.   Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  14w 

B£DASH>  be  and  dash  i  of  uncertain  etymology. 
.  To  beat  or  strike  against;  as  waves  against  a  shore, 
a  ship  against  a  rock,  &c. 

Dead  men,  and  weapons  broke,  do  on  the  earth  abound  ^ 
llie  drums,  bedashed  with  brains,  do  give  a  dismal  sound.         1 
Drayton.    Poly-olbion.    Songx^* 

'  Hiou  wyckcd  y^rlet,  durst  thou  be  so  bolde  as  thus  bedect  wiUi 
skarlet  and  bedashie  with  golde,  to  come  into  the  open  face  of  so    • 
many  of  thy  wretched  dtesens,  and  to  enter  into  this  sorrowiitU' 
and  mourning  camp,  swimming  in  these  tokens  of  quiet  prpsperityi 
like  as  if  thou  shoulde  triumphe  oner  vs. 

Qoldyng     Justine f  fol.  90o 
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'B£X>A9iI.      If  kene^  iWdlin^M  boUi'  %idM  ia  maBao*  of  aa  kaHb  «Mb«> 

•—        md  opeaiag  a  wide  partitioa  of  lands,  mth  the  amies  of  Prapoalit 

BBDEAOl  that  stretch  round  about,  it  hedatheth  on  that  side  Gyaicam  and 

ViMii^^iiw.^  Dindysna,   tSie  relifpoui  and  laefed  temples  of  the  great  dame 

and  mother  (Cybelc.)  Holland,    AmmianuSf  fol.  196. 

*  BEDAW.    See  Adaw.    To  awake.    No  day  them 
awaketh ;  they  being  always  awake ;  on  the  watch. 

There  is  no  daie  which  hem  iedawetk. 
No  more  the  sonne  than  the  mooaa) 
When  there  is  any  thing  to  dooae. 

Gower,  Conf^Am,  £d1.  95» 

BEDAUB^  he  and  dauh.  See  Bedabble.  Ger.  cfa«« 
hen;  To  dip^  5c.  in  mud  or  dirt,  &c. 

He  changed  was,  that  in  Achilles  spoyles  came  home  before, ' 
Or  T.'hen  among  the  ships  of  Greece  the  fires  so  fierce  he  flung : 
But  now  in  dust  his  beard  heiawb*d^  his  haire  with  bloud  is 
clung.  Phaer,    Aeneidoi,  book  ii. 

Oraat  tise  there  is  and  to  good  pmpose,  of  the  mud  which  these 
fountains  do  yteld ;  but  with  this  regard,  that  when  the  bodie  ia 
besmeared  and  hedawbtd  outwardly  therewith,  the  same  may  drie 
upon  it  in  the  sun.  Holland.  V.  2.    PUnie,  fol.  412. 

Nuv.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  ryes, 

God  saue  the  marke,  here  on  his  manly  brest, 
A  pitteous  coarse,  a  bloody  piteous  coarse  : 
Pale,  pale  as  askee,  all  hedawb*d  iajblood 
AU  in  gore  blood,  I  sounded  at  the  sight.  , 

Shaktpeare,    Runeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  66, 

Is  it  worth  the  pains  to  devise  plausible  shifBs>  which  shall  in- 
stantly, we  know,  be  detected  and  defeated  i  to  hedanb  fbul  designs 
with  a  fair  vamishj  which  death  will,  presently  wipe  off  ? 

Bmrrow,     Sermon  zv.  3. 

The  veriest  clown  who  stumps*along  the  streets^ 
And  doffs  hb  hat  to  each  grave  cit  lie  B»ecta, 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  bedaub' d  with  livery  lace. 
Shall  thrust  his  saucy  flami>eau  in  your  faca. 

Whitehead.    Pro.  to  the  School/or  Lovers, 

-  BEDDINGTON,  a  village  in  Surry,  near  which^is 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  Carew  family.  The  old  man- 
sion was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Carew  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  by  him  the  first  orange  trees  seen  in  England 
were  planted.  They  were  raised  from  seeds  of  that 
fniit  imported  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
who  had  married  his  neice.  In  summer  they  stood  in 
the. open  air:  according  to  an  account  of  several  gar- 
dens near  London,  written  in  lb*91,  and  printed  in  the 
l*2th  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  they  were  preserved 
during  winter,  in  a  moveable  shed  -,  the  trees  were 
thirteen  feet  high ;  and,  in  the  year  preceding  this 
account,  10,000  oranges  had  been  gathered  from 
them.  They  flourished  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  great  frost,  1739-40. 
In  the  autumns  of  1599  and  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth 
honoured  Beddington  park  with  her  presence;  and 
the  Queens  OaTi  and  her  favourite  walk  are  still  shewn. 
Sir  Francis,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  kept  back  a 
cherry-tree  for  more  than  a  month  beyond  its  season, 
by  straining  wet  canvass  over  the  tree.  The  fruit  thus 
increased  in  size,  but  continued  pale ;  and  when  the 
precise  time  of  the  Queen's  arrival  was  known,  the 
canvass  being  removed,  a  few  days  brought  them  to 
their  natural  colour.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Beddington  in  18^  was  1337- 

BEDEAD,  he  and  dead.  Goi\i.  gadauthnan -,  A.  S\ 
deadian,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  bereave  of  life. 

Whereupon  he  [Epictetus]  fiirther  adds,  that  there  is  a  douhle 
mortifioation  or  petrification  of  the  sool ;  the  one,  when  it  is  stu- 
pified  and  besotted  in  its  intellectnab ;  the  other,  when  It  is 
b^deadrd  in  its  inorals>  as  to  that  pudor  that  naturally  should 
belong  to  a  man,  Cudwotth,  Intellectual  System,  fou  193, 


BEDECK,  he  and  dnk ;  A.S.  theean  mI  liemi;  Ger.  bcbi 
and  Dutch,  dedcen,  to  cover,  to  clothe. 

ForVhea  dame  aatum  first  had  £ramde  hir  heaoenly  face,        f^ 
And  thoroughly  badtcktd  it»  with  goodly  ghsamcs  of  grace.        W 
Qm,scoigne,  In  prat/ we  of  Lady  SaUu, 

When  May  ia  in  his  prime^ 

Then  may  each  heart  nfoica  \ 
When  May  htdseU  each  braaek  with  greea 

Each  bird  strains  foith  bis  Tokt. 

Richard  Edwards  in  Ellis,  T.  2. 


Mf  deeds  at  Home,  uiricht  me  with  i 

My  talke  abroad  with  proper  filed  phr 
Adom'd  my  head  euen  with  a  laurell  crowne. 
The  empcrour  did  much  commend  my  wues. 
So  that  I  was  bedeeht  with  double  praise. 

Mimrfw  MagiairaUs,  p.  18*. 

Where  rest  my  muse ;  (till  jolly  shepheards  swsines] 
Next  mom  with  pearls  of  dew  htdachs  our  plaiaes, 
We'll  ibid  <rar  IkKhes,  then  in  fit  time  go  on, 
To  tune  mine  oaten  pipe  for  Doridon. 

Browne.    BTitannia*9  Pastorals,  book  i.  Song  ii. 

Sir  Walter  might,  npon  tome  gi«at  aasembUcs  at  court,  have 
his  rery  shoOa  bedecked  with  precious  stones,  that  exceeded  the 
value  of  six  thousand  six  hundwd  pieces  of  gold. 

0%'«  L{f€  ^  BaUgh,  foL  145. 

A  very  aotteat  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  waa  slso  held  m  great 
veneration,  and  till  within  tliese  few  yeacs,  was  annuaUj,  on  that 
festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands,  snd  vas 
encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  young  people,  celebrating  tbe  day 
with  song  and  dance.  Pennant,  Joymtyfrom  Cketttr. 

BEDELVE,   ">    Be  and  dehe;  A,  S.  del/an,'  Dutch, 
Bedolyen.      /  delven ,-  to  dig. 

Right  as  a  manse  dal/e  the  earth,  bicause  of  tilling  of  the  Mi, 
apd  found  there  a  gobbet  of  gold  bedoluen,  then  wenen  folke,  that 
it  is  befall  by  fortunous  betidyng. 

Ckasicer.    Bcecius,  book  v.  fi>l.  23/. 

BEDEVIL,  he  and  deml.    See  Detil. 

•Recruited  once'more,  I  foxgot  all  my  paio,^ 
And  wa^  jilted,  and  burnt,  and  hedeviVd  again ;  . 
Not  a  petticoat  fring'd,  or  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
Ever  pass'd  you  by  day-light,  but  at  it  I  flew. 

Moore.    Songv 

I  popp'd  upon  Smeliimgus  again  at  Turin,  In  bis  return  bow; 
and  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowful  adventures  be  had  to  tell.  He  had 
been  fiay*d  aUve,  and  bedeviled,  and  need  worse  than  St.  Bartho- 
lomew at  every  stage  he  had  come  at. 

Sterne,  SentimentalJmtmfy^ 

BEDEW,   "I      A.  S.  deawian ;  Dutch,  dauwen,-  Ger. 
Bedewy,     J  tatcen ;  to  wet,  to  moisten. 

The  hot  scmimer  drleththe  comes,  and  autnmpne  cometh  iyo» 
of  heauie  apples,  and  the  fleeting  raine  bedeweth  the  winter. 

Chaucer,  Bacius,  book  iv.  fol.  23t>. 

Up'start  my  staring  locka, 

I  lay  for  dead  a  space  : 
And  what  with  bloud  and  brine  I  all 

bedewde  the  dreerie  place. 

Turbervile,    Pyndara'» 'dantveft- 

And  her  faire  face,  fairs  bosome  be  bedewts 
With  teares,  teares  of  remorse,  of  ruth,  of  sorrow. 

As  the  pale  rose  her  colour  lost  renewes. 
With  the  fresh  drops  fWne  from  the  siluer  morrow; 

So  she  reuiues,  and  cheekes  impurpled  shcwcs. 
Moist  with  thdr  owne  teares,  and  with  teares  they  bom?  • 
Fair/ax.    Godfrey  ofBulMgne,  book  XX.  it  i-o'- 

Only  the  nurslings  of  the  sisters  nine,  .. 

Rebel  against  me,  [Somnus]  scorn  my  great  comwU»> 
And  when  dark  night  from  her  bedewy  wings. 
Drops  sleepy  silence  to  the  eyes  of  all ; 
They  only  wake,  and  with  unwearied  toil. 
Labour  to  find  the  via  Lactea, 
That  leads  to  the  heaven  of  immortality.  .  ye 

Brewer.  Zi>.^,«rtv.».i^' 
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Their  ^£ff 'nag  umesthe  H|pis  of  fkction  drowuei '  ^ 
The  ttluer  atrmmes  which  ^m  this  spring  increaae,  1 
JSedew  aU  Ghristiaa  hearts  with  drops  of  petce. 

Be€Uimoui»    Bonoortk  field. 


For^  Bduor  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late. 
So  toesed  waa  in  fortune's  cmeU  freakes ; 
And  all  the  while  aolt  teares  bedettw'd  the  heafers  cheaka. 
Spemter.    Fmerie  Qmetm*,  hook  i.  c.  12. 

What  slender  jwrath  Udew*d  with  Hqnid  odours. 

Courts  thee  on  rosea  in  some  pleasant  care, 

lyrha?  Ht/AMt.    i9br.<Ml.  r. 

Thrice  happy  he  !  who,  on  the  annless  tide 

Of  a  romantic  momitain,  forest  erown'd, 

Beneatli  the  whole.oollaefeed  shade  reclines :. 

Or  in  die  gelid  canForoa,  voodbine-wioiie^ 

Aad  fraah  bedaw*d  mtU  erer  spoutiog  streams^ 

Sits  coolly  oalm.  Thomuon*  Summer, 

Go,  mj  hoy,  and  if  yon  fall,  though  distant,  ezpoaed^  and 
unwept  by  thoee  that  lore  you,  the  most  precious  tears  are  those 
with  which  heaven  hcdew  the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier. 

Goldsmith.   Victtr  tf  IVukefield. 

BEDFOm),  or  Bsdiobmbkb^^  a  oouoty  o£  Sng^ 
land,  encompassed  by  Northamptonshire,  Huating- 
donshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hertfordshire^  aod  Buck- 
f '^'^J^  inghamahire.  The  boundaries  of  this  county  are 
dation.  generally  mere  arbitrary  lines,  sometames  a  svatt 
river,  and  at  others  only  a  rimlet.  It  is  about  thirty* 
six  miles  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  twenty-two  ia 
e;Ltreme  breadth.  The  superficial  ai>ea  has  been  varir 
ously  stated  by  different  writers.  The  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  states  it  at  307,«00  acres,  white 
tBc  Returns  to  Parliament,  relative  to  the  poor's  rates, 
makes  it  only  275,200 ;  but  l^.  Beeke,  in  his  Oh»er^ 
vations  on  the  Income  tax,  grwea  »3,059  acres  as  the 
superficial  content.  The  first  of  these  statements  is 
equivalent  to  480  square  miles,  the  second  to  430, 
and  the  third  nearly  to  458.  In  the  Populalaon  Returns 
of  1821,  the  area  of  this  county  i*  stated  at  463  square 
xniles,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  mean  of  llie  three 
preceding  numbers,  and  is  founded  upon  the  TrigOfW" 
fneirical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales, 

From  the  comparative  statements  of  the  popuhition 
of  the  English  counties,  given  in  the  introduction  to 
these  Returns,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Bedfordshire  has  been  increasing  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  more  rapid  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  ;  as,  in  the  interval  from  1801  to  1811,  it  was 
about  ^  per  cent,  below  the  general  average  for  the 
whole  of  England ;  but  from  the  latter  date  to  1821^ 
it  was  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  average. 

The  following  are  the  niunbers  at  the  five  different 
periods,  in  even  hundreds,  with  the  average  increase 
in  each  ten  years  3  viz. 

Date.  Fopolatioii.  lacraaN  par  cant,    ; 

1700 48,500^ 

} ««:; 

1750 53,900:; 

} 43 : 

1801 65,500; 

} 11 

1811 72,600:; 

} 18 

1621 85,400'' 

The  actual  number  of  inhabitants,  as  given  in  the 
Return,  however,  is  only  83,7 16,  presenting  a  com- 
parative population  of  181  persons  to  each  square 


aoile,  which  is  more  tiaian  ^orty  below  'the  general 
aveiage  for  England.  At  the  three  periods  in  which 
the  information  is  most  to  be  relied  upon,  this  popu- 
lation included  the  following. 

Families.  Males. 

3801 13,980. »,.  30,523. 

1811....  14,927....  33,171. 
1821....  17,373..  ,.40,385. 


FOR0. 


FfiraJcs.  Tct«2. 

32,870 63,393 

37,042....  70,213 
43,331....  83,716 


In  reference  to  the  employments  of  this  population, 
the  Pariiamentary  Returns  afford  the  following  state- 
ibents;  the  numbers  in  the  first  are  individuals,  in 
the  other  two  to  families :  viz. 

In  Aszicultuxe.  In  Trade.  JUl  ottiexs. 

1801 18J66 13,816 28,789 

1811 9,431 4,155 1,381 

1821 IOJ'54 4,827 1,792 

From  the  parish  register  returns,  it  appears  that 
lAie  annual  number  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages, 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1820,  were 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Baptisms 1160.. 1121. . , , ; .  2287 

Burials 632 703 1335 

The  naairriagcs  were  654  5  besides  which  it  was 
ascertuned  that  the  anmiid  number  of  unentered 
baptisms  was  about  118;  burials,  53;  marriage,  1. 
By  adding  these  numbers  to  the  totals  for  1820,  and 
dividiBg  the  whole  p^ulation  by  the  respective  sumSj 
we  obtain  the  following  proportions  :  viz. 

Marriages one  in  122 

Baptisms .one  ia    35 

Burials one  in    57 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  Biedfordshire  is  situated  on  General 
the  eastern  side  «f  th<e  grand  ridge  which  separates  sarface. 
the  waters  which  fiow  into  the  German  Ocean,  from 
those  whi^h  find  an  outlet  in  the  Irish  Sea,  its  general 
inclination  is  towwds  the  east,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
^  that  direotioa  that  its  rivers  flow.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  varied  with  hills  and  vallies ;  though  few  of  its 
eminences  aspire  to  the  character  of  mountains.  The 
highest  range  is  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  cross  a 
part,  and  skirt  the  remainder  of  its  southern  borders. 
This  range  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  vast  mass  of  chalky 
intermixed  with  fiints,  and  frequently  projects  into  the 
▼aHies  in  a  singular  manner.  Another  ridge  of  hiUa 
crosses  the  northern  part  3  but  this  differs  altogether 
in  its  character  from  the  former,  being  principally  % 
composed  of  clay.  A  ridge  of  sand-hills  likewise 
enters  the  county  firom  the  west^  and  stretches  towards 
the  north-east.  Much  of  the  surface  of  Bedfordshirie 
is  composed  of  alluvial  soils,  principally  consisting  of 
yellow  and  dark  coloured  clays ;  which  however  are 
diversified  with  tracts  of  chalk  and  sand.  The  wes- 
tern, and  some  of  the  eastern  parts  are  flat  and 
sandy.  South  of  Dunstable  and  Luton^  the  upper 
stratum  is  chalk,  intermixed  with'  numerous  lay^s  q{ 
flints,  which  is  succeeded  by  hard  chsSk  alo«|e.  The ...  . 
minerals  found  within  the  limits  of  the  coi^nty  are  ^^"^^ 
not  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  limestone,  coarse 
marble,  and  imperfect  coal;  but  one  of  the  sub- 
stances for  which  it  is  most  noted  is  fullera  earth. 
Some  years  ago,  the  most  extenvve  pit  of  this  was 
near  Apsley-Guise  1  but  now  it  is  chiefly  obtainad 
within  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire.  There  are 
also  several  mineral  springs  in  Bedfordshire,  which 

3  B  2  ^^->>  J 
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BED-      are  resorted  to  for  some  particular  complaiats  by  a 
FORD,     few  people  in   their  vicinity,   .but   none  that  have 
^—^v^^  obtained  much  repute  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

As' Bedfordshire  is  an  inland  county,  and  not. very 
Cliinac*      elevated,  it  experiences  a  medium  temperature  and 
moisture.     From  meteorological  observations  mAde  at 
Leighton-Buzzard,  for  four  yeaM  ending  with  1804, 
*  it  appears  that  the  mean  monthly  height  of  the  baro- 
meter was  •«9-5^  inches ;    that  of  the  thermometer, 
with  a  northern  aspect,  and  in  the  open  air,  observed 
at   eight   o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  47°«.     The 
average  monthly  quantity  of  rain  was  1*93  inches,  and 
the  evaporation   105.     Thus,  by  multiplying  these 
numbers  by  12,  we  have  23' 16,  and  12  6.  The  former 
is  therefore  only  a  little  greiater  than  the  average  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  most  prevalent 
wind  during  the  same  period  was  the  south-west. 
This  county  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  healthy, 
as,  from  the  late  returns  of  the  population,  there  are 
fewer  instances  of  longevity  than  in  many  others,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.     In. May  1821,  there 
was  only  one  person  livbg  whose  age  was  100  years  or 
upwards  ;  and  that  was  a  female.    This,   however, 
amounts  ohly  to  twenty-three  in  twenty  thousand  of 
the  popul&tioh.     There  were  also   fifteen  men,  and 
thirteen  women,  between  90  and  100  years  old,  which 
is  3*71  in  10,000  for  the  former,  and  three  for  the 
latter  ;  while  some  of  the  northern  counties  average 
nearly  three  times  that  proportion. 
Soil,  cnlti-     From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious  that 
ration,  and  the  predominant  soils  of  this  county  are  clay,  sand, 
woduction.  and   chalk.     These,    however,    are  in   some  places 
variously  mixed,  and  produce  loams  of  greater  or  less 
tenacity,    according  to   the   prevailing  materials   of 
which  they  are  composed.    Much  of  Oie  county  long 
remained  uncultivated ;  but  the  late  flourishing  period 
of  agriculture  has  now  left  but  few  large  patches  in 
its  natural  state.    The  greater  part  has  therefore  been 
rendered  productive  of  most  of  the  vegetables  com- 
mon to  the  midland  districts  of  England.    Both  the 
wheat  and  barley  of  Bedfordshire  are  good,  and  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  in  considerable 
quantities,  chiefly  by  the  Ouse  to  Lynn.   Part  of  Bed- 
fordshire is  also  included  among  the  dsdry  counties  j 
and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  produced,  particu« 
larly  in  a  district  which  stretches  from  the  middle  of 
the  county  to  the  south-east  corner.    This  is  chiefly 
sent  to  London  by  land  carriage.  The  culture  of  wood, 
which  was  in  fashion  some  years  ago,  is  now  mostly 
discontinued.     But  many  of  the  sandy  districts  have 
been  planted  with  firs ;  and  other  patches  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  \^ood. 
Riven  The  chief  rivers   that  water  this  county  are   the 

Ouse,  the  Ivel,  and  the  Ouzel.  The  first  of  these  i^ 
by  far  the  most  important :  it  enters  the  county  from' 
Buckinghamshire,  and  pursues  a  circuitous  course 
throng^  fertile  meadows,  till  it  reaches  Bedford, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  ;  and  is  found  highly  ser- 
viceable as  a  medium  of  conveyance  for  the  produce 
of  that  rich  rale.  Its  length  within  the  county  is 
about  forty-five  miles,  which  terminates  by  its  en- 
trance into  Huntingdonshire,  a  little  below  St.  Neots. 
The  current  of  this  river  is  very  slow,  except  at  the 
time  of  floods  5  '  but  after  much  rain  it  is  liable  to 
great  inundations.  Its-  principal  fish  are  pike,'  perch; 
bream,  chub,  cray-flsh,  eels,  and  dace. '  The  eels  are 
lai^ge  and  fine^  and  are  caught  in  great  abundance. 


The  other  rivers  are  less  important,  though  tbe  Ivel     ^jgy 
IS  navigable  from  Biggleswade  till  it  falu  into  the    FORD. 
Ouse  near  Tempsford.    The  Grand  Junction  Canal  ^^^n^^m^ 
also  touches  the  south-west  borders  of  Bedfordshire 
for  about  nine  miles,  near  Leighton-Buzzard. 

Bedfordshire  possesses  few  manufactures  except  Mum^ 
those  of  straw  and  lace.  Thread  lace,  sometimes*"* 
called  bone-lace,  lyas  for  a  long  time  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  county,  but  has  now  diminished,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Straw  manu- 
facture,, as  well  as  from  the  greater  prevalence  of 
cotton  lace.  Jt  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  town  of 
Bedford,  and  a  few  villages  near  the  borders  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. Plaiting  of  straw,  and  making  it  into 
bonnets,  employ  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunstable  and  Toddington,  as  well 
as  iiear  the  confines  of  Hertfordshire;  This  has,  indeed, 
superseded  lace-making  in  many  places,  as  the  em- 
ployment is  not  only  considered  more  healthy,  but 
the  emolument  is  greater.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  working  part  of  the  female  population  are,  in  nuiny 
places  employed  in  these  two  branches  of  industry* 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  they  found 
Bedfordshire  inhabited  by  the  Cassii,  or  Catieuchlani, 
and  it  was  included  in  their  Flavia  Casari^nsis.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  became 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia.  A  severe  oattle  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Britaiiis  in  this 
county^  between  570  and  .580,  in  which  the  foroier 
were  victorious,  and  gained  possession  of  the  cfuef 
places  it  contained.  ]>uring  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  Bedfordshire  was  the  scene  of  frequent  con- 
flicts, which  fioally  terminated  in  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  invaders.  Many  castles  had  been  erected  during 
these  periods,  most  of  which  were  demolished  by 
King  John ;  except  that  of  Bedford,  which  was  dis- 
mantled by  Henry  III.  When  the  present  division  of 
England  was  established,  Bedfordshire  was  divided 
into  nine  hundreds,  which  are  still  preserved.  It  is 
included  in  the  Norfblk  circuit,  the  province  of  Cau- 
terbury,  and  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  and  contains 
123  parish  churches,  with  five  chapels,  and  nine 
market  towns.  These  arc  AmpthiU,  Bedford,  Big- 
gleswade, Dimstable,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Luton,  Pot- 
ton,  Shefford,  and  Woburn.  Remains  of  Roman, 
Sascon,  and  Norman  antiquities  have  been  found  ia 
this  county  j  and  some  Roman  stations  are  also  to  be 
seen.  One  of  these,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Miigiovmum  of  Antoninus,  is  situated  near  Fotton.  By 
others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Salente. 
It  covers  a  space  of  about  thirty  acres,  within  which 
many  urns  and  coins  have  been  dug  up.  Camden  also 
supposes,  another  place,  about  one-third  as  large  as 
the  former,  at  Maiqcn  Bower,  a  mile  from  Dunstable, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  from  the  coins  of  the 
emperors  found  there.  Leighton-Buzzard  has  like- 
wise been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp ; 
and  some  have  imagined  that  the  site  of  a  Romau 
amphitheatre  may  be  traced  near  Bradford-M^na. 
Bedfordshire  was  also  crossed  by  three  Roman  roads. 
That  called  I^kenild-street,  enters  it  at  Leighton, 
passes  Dunstable,  and  crosses  the  Warden-hills  to 
Btildock,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Watling-street  enters 
it  from  St.  Albans,  near  Luton,  passes  a  little  north 
of  Dunstable,  where  it  crosses  th^  Ickepild-street, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  Stoney-Stratford,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.   A  third  Roman  road  enters  the  couatj 
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"*  near  Potion/  and  nfiis  Aence  to 'Bedford,  whfere  it 
^'^  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnel. 
—^  For  further  inforniation  respecting  this  county,  the 
reader  may  consult  Batchelor's  Agricultural  Report  of 
Bedfordshire ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i. ; 
and  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia.  Smith's  Map  and 
Methoir  of  the  Strata  of  England,  also  affords  sonie 
good  information  respecting  thegeological  composition 
of  its  surface. 

BsDFORD.  The  chief  town  of  the  County  of  the 
same  name  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Camden 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  a  Roman  station,  as  it 
does  not  stand  on  any  Roman  road,  and  no  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  it.  It  has,  however,  been 
called  by  others  the  Lactidorum  of  Antoninus.  The 
Saxons  named  it  Bedician  Forda,  the  fortress  of  the 
Ford,  from  its  fortifications,  which  commanded  the 
river  Ouse.  Offa  chose  it  as  his  burial-place,  and  his 
bo^  was  deposited  in  a  small  chapel  near  the  brink 
of  the  stream,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 
In  the'  wars  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  Bedford 
ivas  the  scene  of  more  than  one  bloody  conflict.  It 
also  witnessed  some  defeats  of  the  Danes.  A  strong 
<:ast1e  was  built  here  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
by  the  tkiird  Baron,  who  took  his  title  from  the  town. 
Of  this  no  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  As  early  as 
The  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  the  borough  sent  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  town  is  handsome,  and  contains  five  distinct 
parishes,  St.  John,  St  Mary,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.    The  church  of  the  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  place.    Lace-making  employs  a 
^eat  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  according  to- 
the  census   of  1821,  amount   to  5446.     The  poor's. 
rates  of  the  five  parishes  in  1803,  at  an  average  of  Js. 
were  sS^89.  lOs.  3d. 
^tt  Bedfobd  Lev&l,  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land, 

***■**•  stretching  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lincoln^  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  calculated  at  nearly  400,000  acres,  or  625 
square  niiles.  From  various  phenomena,  noticed  by 
different  writers,  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of 
ihis  space  anciently  consisted  of  dry  and  cultivated 
land;  but  either  from  the  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, or  from  some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  vast  morass.  Numerous 
trees,  the  foundations  of  buildings,  with  various 
other  natural  and  artificial  productions^  have  been  . 
found  at  different  depths  below  the  present  surface, 
p&of  Dugdale,'  in  his  History  of  Embanking,  states,  that 
briDcr  manV  oak,  firs,  and  other  trees,  were  found  in  draining 
*'  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  at  the  depths  of  three,  four,  and 

five  feet  below  the  surface,  lying  close  to  the  roots, 
which  were  firm  in  the  earth  in  which  they  had  grown. 
The  trunks  of  these  trees  had  been  burned  down,  as 
the  ends  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  charcoal.  "The 
oaksS^ere  lying  in  multitudes,  atid  of  ah  extraordinary 
size^^being  five  yards  in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards 
long;  and  softie  smaller  of  a  great  length,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  acorns  and  small  nuts  near  them." 
Sir.  Elstoi),  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  also  affirms,  that  '*  iii  1764,  many  roots  of  trees 
were  found  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  posi- 
tion in  ^hich  they  had  grown,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet  below  the  thin  pasturage  of  the  surface.**  Tacitus, 
in  Bis  Life  of  Agrkold,   states^  that  '*  the  Britons 


compl«dhed  of  their' hands  and  bodies  being  worn  out     B£t>»' 
and  consumed  by  the  Romans,  in  clearing  the  woods     FpRO. 
and  embanking  the  fens."     This  expression  has  been  ^i.-^>^r^-i-' 
thought  by  several  to  apply  with  particular  force  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  to  refer  in  particular  to 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  once  covered  part ; 
of  the  Bedford  Level.     In  addition  to  the  trees,  foun*. 
dations  of  buildings,  a  smith's  forge,  with  many  of  his 
tools,  some  horse  shoes,  and  othej  iron  i^rtides^  have 
been  found  near  Boston,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  record  either  of  the  CoijectnKs 
time  when  this  change  took  place^  or  the  manner  in  relatiye  to 
which  it  was  effected  j  but  Harry  of  Huntingdon,  who  the  change,., 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  describes  this 
part  of  the  country  as  "  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  - 
to  the  eye,  watered  with  many  rivers  which  run  through  . 
it,  diversified  with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and 
adorned  with  many  woods  and  islands.**  This  descrip- 
tion, therefore^  applies  to  about  the  middle  of  tha^ 
twelfth  century,  as  Stephen  reic^ned  from  1136  to 
1 1 54.    William  of  Malmsbury,  who  was  living  in  the  . 
first  year  of  Henry  IL  who  succeeded  Stephen,  describes 
this  tract  of  country  in  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  . 
particularly  mentions  the  sij^e  of  the  trees  by  which, 
many  parts  of  it  were  adorned.    This  forms  a  singular 
coincidence  with  the  large  trees  that  have  been  found 
buried  in  the  marshes.    From  these  testimonies  it  i^* 
pears,  that  the  great  inundation^  by  which  this  wide . 
tract  of  fine  country  was  converted  into  a  marsh,  hap- 
pened after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian.  At  whatever 
period  it  took  place,  }iowever,  the  revolution  was  so 
great,  and  the  country  so  completely  overflowed,  that . 
the  jpxind  effluvia  of  the  stagnant  waters  filled  the  air 
with  noxious  exhalations,  which  not  only  destroyed  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  greatly  impeded  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.     The 
country  was  even  rendered  almost  impassable  for  boats> 
by  the  sedge,  reeds^   and  mud  with  which  it  waa 
covered. 

The  first  attempt  to  drain  these  fens  was  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  several  others,  equally  un- 
successful, were  also  made  in  the  reigns'^  of  Henry  History  of ' 
VL  and  Charles  I.  But  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  ito  dram- 
in  1634,  in  conjunction  with  thirteen  other  gentle-  •S^>  ^c. 
men,  undertook  and  completed  a  great  part  of  this 
drainage ;  and  from  him  the  name  of  this  farming 
district  was  derived.  This  nobleman  had  large  pos- 
sessions hereabouts,  chiefly  granted  him  by  Henry 
VIU.  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking  on  condition  of  having 
95,000  acres  assigned  him,  in  the  result  of  successful 
accomplishment.  The  King  gran^  these  adventurers 
a  charter  of  corporation  in  1634  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
about  three  years  and  a  half  from  that  time,  the  sum 
of  about  ^100,000.  had  been  expended,  and  this  Her- 
culean task  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  cl  the  com- 
missioners, who,  with  the  King's  surveyor^  /set  out  the 
land  allotted  to  the  company  by  their  charter.  The 
right  of  this  corporation  was  afterwards  opposed,  and 
the  Earl  dispossessed  of  all  his  property  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  civH  wars 
frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  o&er  persons  who  had 
engaged  in  the  business  i  and  in  1649,  William,  Earl 
of  Bedford,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Frands,  wat 
restored  to  all  the  rights  of  his  fiither.  A  new.act  wu 
subsequently  granted  for  repairing  the  decayed  worki, 
and  extensive  operations  were^  in  consequence,  carried 
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BED-    om,  till  inl€&3,\£^UX>yOOO.  had  beea  expended,  the 

YOKD,    Level  wag  considered  to  be  ibiif  dmiied>  md  ike 

^p^u,^  95,000  acres  were  eo»firined  to  ttie  advenliirers.     In 

X~^  1697 f  tkis  Level  was  divided  Into  three  dietrlcte, 

-^"'^^'"*''^  northern,  middle,  and  sotttherb  5  and  a  eurveyor  was 

appointed  for  each  of  the  fonner,  and  two  for  the 

latter.    This  was  designed  for  the  better  Tegnltition 

and  gevemroent  of  the  property ;  but  it  was  foBowed 

by  a  series  of  eoatenttons,  litigations,  ehaiters  and 

laws.  For  ftnUher  information  rejecting  these  disptites 

we  imist  refor  to  the  Betnttles  qf  England  aitd  Wates, 

vol.  ii.  and  to  Bl8tt)b*s  Hbkfrkal  Account  (f  the  Bedford 

Level 

Much  fine  land,  however,  still  remahis  nndrained  in 
this  pott  of  Engkmd,  and  during  winter  considerable 
trtu*t8  arefreqnently  overflowed,  and  become  the  haunts 
of  immense  flocks  of  water-fowh,  vast  numbers  of 
which  are  caught  in  decoys.  So  numerous  are  these 
birds  at  this  season  in  some  parts,  that  3000  couple 
are  often  sent  to  the  Lotidon  market  in  one  week,  from 
a  single  decoy  iri  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely. 

Bkdpord,  New,  a  seaport  and  post  town,  in  the 
county  of  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  and  about  fifty-two  miles  south  of  Boston, 
the  capital  of  that  province.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  stretches 
from  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  may  be  considered  as  the- 
estuary  of  the  Accushnet  river,  which  enters  it  near 
the  town.  In  1810,  Bedford  included  Fairhaven  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  estuar} ,  but  this  has  since  been 
separated,  and  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town.  The 
population  of  New  Bedford  has,  in  consequence,  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  cannot  now  be  estimated  at 
more  than  5000  individuals.    It  contains  a  Bank,  five 
places  of  public  worship,  besides  a  library^  and  an 
academy  for  Quakers.    The  harbour  is  safe  and  com* 
modious,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  three  to  four 
fathoms.     The  amount   of  shipping  -  in    1818»    be- 
longing to  the  port,  was  nearly  24,000  tons  ;  but  the 
surrounding  country  produces  few  articles  of  expcnrt ; 
many  of  these  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.     Forty-five  sail  belonging  to  this  district  are 
also   engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  fisheries,  while 
several  trade  directly  to  £urope>  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  other  American  ports.    The  average  value  of  the 
exports  is  about  130,000  dollars  ;  of  which  sperm  and 
whale     oil,    with   candles,  constitute  a  great  part. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable 
extent^  and  a  weekly  newspaper  is  likewise  published 
at  New  Bedford.   Latitude  ^l""  38^  north,  longitude 
70*  54'  west. 

Bedford  is  also  the  name  of  a  post  town,  the  capital 
of  Bedford  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  standing  aisout 
^00  miles  west  of  Fluladelphia.  It  is  pleasantly  situ* 
a.ted  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniatta,  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  a  court-house»  a  jail,  a  market-house  and 
a  Bank.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence  enveloped  by  moun- 
tains. One  of  these  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town^ 
is  1300  feet  high,  and  another  on  tiie  east  abont  1100, 
A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Biedford,  some  mineral 
springs  were  discovered  in  1804,  which  have  been  much 
resorted  to»  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  analysis 
of  their  waters,  bat  they  have  been  found  serviceable 
in  cutaneous  disorders,  iikers>  rheumatism,  and  du'onic 
complaints. 

BEDIGHT,  he  and  dighi,  which  Skinner  is  inclined 
to  derive  from  the  verb,  to  deck.^  And  H.  Tooke  (it 


seems)  was  of  opinion  that  Mighi^  w«b  the  past  part.  BenI 
of  bedeck.    See  Be^bck.  ^ 

Ihat  Christian  theefe  (qaoth  he)  that  was  10  hold  sIJ 

To  Gomhat  me  in  hard  and  single  fight,' 
Shall  WDonded  fall  tngiorioaa  on  the  mold. 

His  locks  wHh  clods  ofblottd  tm4,  *Mt  bnMgki, 

I  hKfe  a  how«r  at  Bticklesfcird-Btiry, 

Full  daintilye  bedight, 
U  thoali  wend  thilher,  nfy  fitfle  Mbigraw, 
Thoust  lig  in  mine  armes  all  night. 

Littie  Mtugtave  I'n  Ptrqft  T.  iu. 

With  sorrow  for  my  guide,  as  there  I  atood» 
A  tzxx>po  of  men  the  most  in  annes  hedigkt^ 
la  tumult  clustered  'bout  both  sides  the  flood. 

Mimrfar  Magistratts,  &l  279. 

Whereas  he  sitting  found,  in  secret  shade^ 

An  mcouth,  salyage,  and  ynciuil  wight/ 

Of  griealyhew,  and  fonle  Hlfcvmir^d  sight. 

His  five  with  amoake  w«atand»  and  eyes  were  hltaid, 

His  head  and  beard  with  aont  were  ill  bedigJU. 

Spenser's  faerie  Queens,  book  iL  c  fii. 

For,  all  hiaarmonr  wan  like  talnage  weed. 

With  woodb^  moase  ki/v*',  and  all  hia  stead 

With  oaken  leaues  attra|>t»  that  seeoMHl  fit 

For  saluage  wight.  /</.     /&•  bookir.  c.  if. 

With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  bin  whose  outward  gamcat 
hath  bin  injur'd  and  iH'bedigkted i  for  living  no  other  shift,  wial 
help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especial!  v  if  the  Ihung  be  d 
the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much  heller  f 

MUton.  ApeUg^fir  Stneelymmit,  iL  111. 

BEDIM,  be  and  dim.  A.  S.  dinmian,  adimimn^ohtah 
tare,  to  dull,  to  darken^  to  mak&  dimme.    Somner. 


By  whose  nj&e 


(Weake  masters  though  ya  he)  I  hwie  hedymn'i 
lliet  noooe-tide  sun*  ci^*d  forth  the  mulenDiiB  vi 
And  twizt  the  greene  sea,  and  the  aanir'd  ▼anlt 
Set  foaring  warre.        .  Shakspeare*  Tempest,  foL  II* 

What  daxtnaas  thoasands  joat  within  tlw  goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direot  their  nighd^  conne  I 
Fsrhaps  no  sicklj  qualms  bedim  their  dnys^ , 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But,  ah  !  what  woes  renudn  ! 

Armstrong.  The  Art  efpreterving Hetdihj  ^JoAn*^ 

B£DIZ£N>  be  and  dizen,  perhaps  dase^  dasei^  See 

Da8£. 

Nor  lightly  deem,  yeapcn  of  omiIbsa  i«ea^ 
Ye  cits  that  sore  bedizen  NaCune's  fiaof,^ 
Of  the  more  maidy  structures  bare  ye  tikw  i 
They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew. 

Ldnghome.    TheOmntryJ^^ 

Well,  now  you're  bedizen* d,  1*11  swear»  as  ye  pass, 
I  can  scarcely  help  laugbing^don't  look  in  the  gla»- 
Thoae  tittering  boys  shall  be  whipt  if  they  tease  you, 
So^come  away,  girls. 

Whitehead,    Vesms  Miifimg  the  OwiSL 

BEDLAM,  nrk      Bethlehem,  hethlem,  bedim.  B* 

Be'dlam,  adj.   >  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Beihkm»  hfr 

Be'dlamitb.    J  stowed  in  1545  upon  the  citj  01 

London,  who  appropriated  it  to  the  reoeptioa  w  *«' 

natkks.    See  Pennant's  London,  p.  349. 

Sometimes,  in  thinking  of  w4iat  I  have  M> 
I  from  a  sudden  ecstasy  grow  mad : 
Then,  like  a  bedlam,  forth  thy  El'nor  maSp 
like  one  of  Bacchus*  raging  frantic  nuns.  . 

Drayton.  Eng  land's  Heroical  Epuii"* 

And  aa  he  would  proceed  with  his  oratiou. 
One  of  the  ohiefest  of  this  bedlam  nation 
Lays  hold  on  him,  and  asks  who  he  should  ^e. 
^  Id.  The  Idssn-Cslf' 
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Bat  ^iU  £fllracled  in  loae's  Iimaqc, 

JiMid'Udiai^-4iki  thus  ravAUg  in  mygriefs 
Now  rail  upon  her  hair,  then  on  ker  eye,. 
Now  call  her  goddess^  then  I  call  her  thief. 
,  Dratfton,    Idea,  31. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that  two  kind  of  pri- 
sons would  serve  for  all  offenders  in  the  world,  an  Inquisition  and 
a  BedUm.  If  any  men  should  deny  the  heiog  of  a  God,  and  the 
iflnuiftdi^  of  the  aonl,  tueh  a  one  shovld  be  fut  into  the  fitstof 
these»  the  Inqaiaition,  as  h^ng  a  deqierate  heroic  ;  but  if  any  man 
should  profess  to  belieye  these  things,  and  yet  allow  himself  in  any 
known  wickedness,  such  a  one  shoiUd  be  put  into  Bedlam, 

JHlhtson.    Sermon  i. 

At  tlus  rate  we  are  wonderfnlly  mistaken,  wlien  we  speak  of 
Don  Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Leonidas,  Brutus,  WaUaoa, 
Hampdoi,  Paoli,  as  wise,  and  good,  and  great !  The  ease,  it  seems, 
is  jiBt  the  rererse  :  these  dcsenre  no  other  name  than  that  of 
raving  hedlamites,  JBeaitie,     On  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 

BEDLIS,  or  Betlis,  a  town  m  the  Tdshilik  of 
V4n,  in  lat.  38«>  S4'  N.  and  long.  42<>  35'  E.  It  is  a  very 
strong  fortress^  placed  in  a  narrow  deiiLe  between 
two  lofty  mountains,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Kuzur, 
which  joins  the  J^'  Rub&t  a  little  below.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  is  estimated  at  5000,  and  the  city  is 
defended  by  a  triangular  castle ;  it  baa  many  public 
bt^dings  deserving  of  notice^  and  among  them  seve- 
re medresehs,  or  colleges,  which,  together  with  the 
long  list  of  eminent  writers  who  were  natives  of  this 
place,  shew  that  learning  was  not  discouraged  by  its 
Sovereigns.  The  position  of  Bedlis  makes  it  almost , 
impregnable,  and  the  approach,  on  the  south  side, 
may  be  entirely  cut  off  by  filling  up  the  excavation  in 
the  rock  through  whidi  the  road  passes.  The  walls 
of  the  castle  are  said  to  be  eighty  ells  thick  and  ten 
broad,  and  it  contains  300  houses  within  its  precim:ts; 
water,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  &  defile,  abounds, 
and  two  of  its  streams  are  chalybeates.  This  fortress 
sabmitted  to  the  Musulman  arms  under  the  Khalifate 
of  Omar,  (a.  d.  647.)  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
imder  Sult4n  Murdd  IV.  (a.  d.  1634.)  Its  inhabitants 
arethe  Ruzegis^  a  tribe  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  who  amounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  about  80,000.  The 
peodiar  strength  of  its  position  has  generally  enabled 
ihem  to  maintain  a  virtual,  if  not  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence, (Jehkn-numh,  p.  413  ;  Otter,  Voyages,  i.  124  5 
Efliyk  Efendfs  Travels,  MSS.  5  Jaubert,  Voy.  en 
Ferst,  \90,) 

BEDOTE,  to  befool,  from  the  A.  S.  dyderian  ;  dy- 
driarij  to  mock,  to  delude.  V.  Tooke,  ii.216. 

And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 

Betwixe  him  Jason,  and  this  Hercules, 

Of  these  two  here  was  a  ahreude  lees 

To  come  to  bouse,  vpon  an  innocent 

For  to  iediUe  this  ^ucae  was  her  entent 

Chaucer.    Legend  of  Good  Women,  fol.  205. 

BEDNOR,  or  Bsdnub,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Mysore,  in  lat  13°  SO'  N.  long.  75°  6'  E.  See  Mysore. 

BEDOWINS,  or  Bjbdwims,  the  nomade  inhabitants 
of  the  Ambian  and  African  deserts.  Their  name  is  a 
corraptionof  the  Arabic  word  bedowX,  "  a  native  of  the 
desert;*'  and  they  are  the  Arabes  scenita,  or  *' Arabs 
dwelling  in  tents,*'  of  the  ancients.  They  strictly 
fidfil  the  oonditions  implied  by  that  name,  for  they 
always  live  in  encampments,  pitching  their  tents 
wherever  they  find  water  and  pasturage ;  and  changing 
then-  abode  as  ofifcen  as  the  support  <^  their  cattle,  or 
the  approximation  of  an  enemy,  makes  a  change  of 
place  expedient. 

They  occupy  the  site^  andjare  the  lineal  descendants 


of  the  Arabs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Greek      BE* 
historians.    They  retain  noieover  the  same  manneis,  PQWINS,^ 
customs,  superstitions,  and  prejudices.    They  trace  "^ 
their  origin  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Gen,  x«i. 
11.  XXV.  IS.)  Hence,  they  are  often  called  Isbmaelitcs 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers;  but  the  Edomites,  Ama- 
lekites,  and  other  neighbours  of  the  Hebrews,  were 
not  genuine  Bedowlns,  being  derived  from  different 
branches  of  the  same  stock. 

They  answer  exactly  to  the  description  gii^en  by 
the  angel  in  the  prophecy,  for  they  are  ''  wild  men,, 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  is  against  them;"  and  their  mode  of  living  at  the 
present  day  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Hiey  never  occupy  towns  or  even  houses,  and  are 
not  engaged  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a  pastoral 
people,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  the  hire  of  their 
camels.  The  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
few  esculent  vegetables  found  in  [the  deserts,  provide 
them  with  food,  as  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their 
sheep  and  camels  furnish  the  materials  for  their  cloth* 
ing ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  wants  are  supplied  by 
plunder — a  resource  to  which  they  always  apply, 
imiess  restrained  by  fear,  or  by  the  rights  of  hospitality, ' 
a  virtue  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest  esteem.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  J>iodorus  says  nothing  of  their 
predatory  habits ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  were 
so  much  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
government,  as  rarely  to  have  an  opportunity  in  his 
days  of  shewing  that  part  of  their  .national  character. 

Th^  countries  inhabited  by  these  Arabs  is  prover- 
tiially  sterile.  In  the  elevated  central  plains  of  the 
Arabian  })eninsula,  principally  occupied  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Nejed,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  the  Bedowlns  are  wholly  independent ; 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  more  fertile  regions,  they  are 
usually  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  their  neighbours.  As  they  approach 
the  cultivated  districts,  they,  of  course,  mix  more 
with  persons  of  settled  habits  ;  and  many  established 
on  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  are  engaged, 
at  lefist  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  These,  however,  are  probably  considered 
as  d^enenite  children  of  the  Desert  by  those  who  live 
further  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men.  The  occu- 
pations of  the  last  are  such  as  we  have  sd ready  men- 
tioned, and  their  amusements  are  analogous  to  the 
business  of  their  lives :  one  being  the  care  of  their 
herds,  camels,  and  horses,  when  at  peace,  and  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies,  when  at  war ;  the  other  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  the  celebration  of  their  military 
or  their  amatory  exploits. 

The  heat  of  the  climate,  thbir  continufd  exercise 
and  extraordinary  abstinence,  generally  make  them 
extremely  thin,  but  they  are  well  formed,  active,  and 
alert  in  a  high  degree,  and  usually  have  expressive 
countenances,  and  bright,  speaking  eyes.  In  stature^ 
they  are  generally  of  a  middle  sise,  and  their  com- 
plexion is  of  the  tawny  hue,  almost  universal  within 
or  near  the  tropics.  Their  hair  is  black  and  wiry,  and 
their  beards  are  remarkably  thin.  The  two  ends  of  the 
shawl  which  forms  their  turban  are  allowed  to  hang 
down  upon  the  shoulder,  and  this  forms  almost  the 
only  peculiarity  by  which  their  dress  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  Arabs.    Their  Sheikhs  wear  very 
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BE-  wide  sleeves  to  their  robeSi  and  occasiooally  girdles 
DOWINS.  richly  embroidered.  They  preserve  a  single  lock  from 
'  the  crown  of  the  head,  by  which^  like  other  supersti- 
tious Musselmans,  they  believe  the  prophet  will  carry 
fhem  up  to^  Paradise  j  and  they  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  beards^^which  they  are  continually 
.stroking  and  anointing.  To  spit  upon  the  beard  of 
an  Arab,  is  to  offer  him  the  most  unpardonable  offence; 
and  it  is  even  said^^  that  the  loss  or  diminution  of  his 
.beard,  will  cause  an  Arab  to  wander  far  from  his  tribe 
and  country,  that  he  may  not  incur  the  disgrace 
which  such  a  deficiency  entails  upon  him. 

A  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was, 
we  know,  exacted  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  no 
.  where  is  the  principle  of  that  law  more  rigidly  fol- 
lowed up,  than  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ara- 
bian deserts.  The  duty  of  avenging  the  death  of  a 
relation  devolves  upon  every  member  of  the  feimily  ; 
and  the  different  tribes  are  on  this  account  involved 
in  an  interminable  state  of  warfare.  The  universality  of 
the  Lex  Talionis,  or  law  of  retaliation,  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  fiedwln  race,  and  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  Mahomet,  in  order  to  conciliate 
them ;  but  their  love  of  hospitality  is  not  a  less  re- 
markable characteristic.  Even  an  enemy  is  secure  if 
he  can  fly  for  refuge  into  the  tent ;  and  Ali  Bey 
(Don  PedJro  de  la  Badia)  tel\s  us  that  when  one  of  the 
Bedwins  heard  that  his  wife  had  given  some  food  to  his 
foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  tent,  not  knowing 
whose  it  was,  he  replied  "  I  should  probably  have 
Jcilled  my  enemy  had  I  found  him  here,  but  I  should 
not  have  spared  my  wife,  if  she  had  forgotten  the 
law  of  hospitality.*' 

The  wants  of  the  Bedowln  are  few  and  easily  satis- 
fied. Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  furnished  by  his 
flocks  and  herds.  The  oases,  or  fertQe  spots,  scattered 
over  the  deserts  present  palms  and  acacias,  of  which 
the  dates  and  gum  add  to  his  stock  of  provisions  :  the 
former  are  among  the  most  important  articles  of  liis 
diet :  the  latter  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in 
times  of  severe  dearth.  The  camel  is  occasionally 
slaughtered,  as  a  costly  luxury,  to  regale  the  traveller  j 
and  the  game  found  in  the  less  barren  parts  of  the  desert 
is  almost  the  only  article  of  animal  food  which  the 
wandering  tribes  ever  taste.  But  of  all  the  animals 
which  form  the  wealth  of  these  Arabs,  the  horse  is 
among  the  most  valuable.  They  trace  the  genealogies 
pf  their  &vourites  to  the  mares  of  Mohammed's  stud, 
or  even  to  those  of  Solomon's.  They  give  the  pre- 
ference to  mares,  as  being  the  most  ma^iageable,  and 
not  likely  to  betray  their  riders  by  neighing.  The  power 
of  enduring  hunger  and  fiitigue  manifested  by  these 
animals  is  astonishing.  The  Emir,  visited  by  the  Che- 
valier d'Arvieux,  was  saved  by  a  mare  who  carried  him 
three  days  and  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  The  attachment  of, 
the  Bedwln  to  his  horse  is  almost  as  proverbial  as  the 
fleetness  of  the  animal  itself.  They  inhabit  the|same  tent, 
are  treated  with  as  much  care,  and  are  almost  as  much 
caressed  as  the  children  of  the  family  :  and  this  extra- 
ordinary domesticity  gives  the  horses  of  the  desert  a 
tractableness  anddocilitywhich  no  other  breed  possesses. 
}>iiebuhr  speaks  of  the  kohl4niet,  or  thorough-bred 
Arabian  horses,  as  not  possessing  any  beauty  or  other 
excellence  than  swiftness  :  he  was  probably  deceived 
by  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  are  usually 
kept,  from  the  difficulty ^of  procuring  sufficient  fodder ; 


and  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  misinfonoed  as  to     b& 
the  little  value  set  upon  them  by  the  Turks.     It  1X)WINS. 
is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  altered  since  his  ^*v^ 
time;  but  at  present  the  Turks  esteem,  tod  often 
give  very  high  prices  for  horses  of  the  genuine  Arab 
breed. 

A  sort  of  guitar,  called  reb&b  orerb4b,  is  almost  the 
only  musical  instrument  in  use  among  these  people, 
and  they  accompany  themselves  upon  it  when  sin^ng 
their  favourite  ballads,  and  regaling  themselves  on 
holydays.  Their  love  of  poetry  is  well  known,  and 
all  the  most  ancient  Arabian  poems,  are,  in  fact,  the 
productions  of  Bedowlns,  descriptive  of  their  customs 
and  opinions,  and  filled  with  images  drawn  from  the 
scenery  of  their  deserts.  The  £)ok  of  Job  affords  a 
more  ancient  picture  of  the  same  nation,  and  of  the 
same  country,  and  its  phraseology,  as  well  as  its 
imagery,  is  susceptible  of  much  illustration  from  the 
poems  and  romances  of  the  earlier  Arabs.  Tales  in 
prose  form  another  of  their  favourite  amusements: 
and  the  Adventures  of  Antat  and  Ablah ;  or  the  mar- 
vellous atories  contained  in  "  The  Arabian  Nightt " 
are  handed  down  fay  tradition,  and  repeated  at  idle 
hours,  from  the  hmks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Euphrates.  Their  knowledge  of  these  productions 
is  preserved  by  memory ;  for  few  of  them  can  read 
or  write  ;  and  materials  for  writing  cannot  be  pro- 
cured without  considerable  difficulty  among  a  people 
who  have  so  little  occasion  to  use  them.  These 
tales  and  poems  constitute  all  the  literature  of  the 
Bedwlns;  for  a  few  traditional  receipts  in  medicine, 
and  a  practical*  knowledge  of  the  name  and  position 
of  the  constellations,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  de- 
serve that  title.  Their  ignorance  in  every  other  respect 
is  extreme ;  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  is 
no  where  more  powerful  than  among  these  wanderers 
in  the  Desert.  Their  dread  of  charms  and  spells  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  passage 
from  Burckhardt's  Account  of  his  Joumeff  in  the  Pemn- 
sula  of  Mount  SvmL  Having  observed,  that  "he  noede  it 
an  invariable  rule  never  to  let  the  Arabs,  among  whom  I 

he  was  travelling,  see  him  write,"  he  adds  that, ''  on  one 
occasion,  his  long  absence  from  his  companions  roused 
their  curiosity.  One  of  theiti  came  to  look  after  him, 
and  seeing  him  immoveably  fixed,  squatted  down  on 
the  ground,  and  closely  muffled  up,  approached  on 
tip-toe,  and  suddenly  lifting  up  the  cloak. which 
skreened  him,  detected  a  book  in  his  hand.  '  What  is 
this  V  exclaimed  the  Arab,  '  What  arc  you  doing  ? 
I  shall  not  make  you  answerable  for  it  at  present, 
because  I  am  your  companion  ;  but  I  shall  talk  fur- 
ther to  you  about  it,  when  we  are  at  the  convent.' 
AVhen  they  hod  returned  to  their  halting-place;  Burck- 
hardt  '  requested  him  to  tell  what  he  had  further  to 
say.'  To  this  the  Bedwin  replied,  in  a  passionate  tone, 
'  You  write  down  our  country,  our  mountains,  our  pas- 
turing places,  and  the  rain  which  falls  from  heaven ; 
other  people  have  done  this  before  you,  but  I  at  least 
will  never  assist  in  the  ruin  of  my  country.'  Burck- 
hardt  assured  him  that  he  liked  the  Arabs  too  well  to 
wish  to  injure  them :  '  On  the  contrary,'  he  added, 
'  had  not  I  occasionally  written  down  some  prayers 
ever  since  we  left  Taba,  we  should  most  certainly 
have  been  all  killed,  and  it  is  very  wrong  in  you  to 
accuse  me  on  account  of  that,  the  omission  of  which 
would  have  cost  lis  our  lives.*  He  [was  startled  at 
this  reply,  and  seemed  nearly  satisfied.      'Perhaps 
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you  say  the  troth/  he  observed,  *  but  we  know  that 
7S.  some  years  since  several  men,  God  knows  who  they 
»*^were,  came  to  this  country*  visited  the  mountains^ 
wrote  ddwn  erery  thing,  stones,  plants^  animals,  even 
serpents  and  spiders,  and  since  then  little  rain  has 
fallen,  and  the  game  has  greatly  decreased.*  The 
same  opinions  prevail  in  the  mountains,  as  are 
current  among  the  Bedowfns  of  Nubia ;  they  believe 
that  a  sorcerer,  by  writing  down  certain  charms,  can 
stop  the  ndns  and  transfer  them  to  his  own  country. " 
(Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  519.) 

Those  who  are  fond  of  speculations,  or  of  the  effect 
produced  by  local  circumstances  upon  the  national 
character,  will  find  much  matter  for  their  consider- 
ation in  the  most  detailed  and  minute  accounts  of 
this  remarkable  people.  Quickness  of  perception  and 
strength  of  imagination  are  the  mental  qualities  by 
which  they  are  peculiarly  distinguished  ;  their  poems 
do  not,  like  those  of  the  Perisians,  abound  in  extrava- 
gant metaphors^  but  they  ore  distinguished  by  the  force 
andvariety  of  their  similies  3  and  though  their  love  of  aa 
unexpected  or  epigrammatic  turn  often  betrays  them 
into  puns  and  puerilities,  the  skill  with  which  they 
draw  an  unforeseen  inference,  or  bring  out  an  unex- 
pected result,  plainly  marks  the  general  acuteness  of 
their  understandings^  and  shows  the  effect  of  habitual 
rapidity  in  plan  and  execution,  such  as  their  perpetual 
"warfare  and  predatory  habits  continually  require.  Their 
talent  for  repartee  is  well  known  :  when  one,  who 
could  repeat  all  the  HadUh,  or  sayings  of  Mahomet, 
by  heart,  was  asked  how  his  memory  could  retain  so 
many  different  sentences  at  once,  he  instantly  replied  ; 
"  Just  as  the  sand  in  the  desert  retains  all  the  pearly 
drops  that  fall  from  the  heavens  without  losing  a 
smgle  one.'*  Another,  on  being  asked  how  he  knew 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  answered,  "  I  can  recog- 
nise a  man  by  his  footsteps  in  the  sand ;  and  must 
not  the  constellations,  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  convince  roe  that  there  is 
one  God."  In  answer  to  the  same  question,  a  third 
said,  "  Does  the  light  of  dawn  require  a  torch  in  order 
to  make  it  visible  !  '  The  vehement  and  unrestrained 
emotions  incident  to  so  wild  a  condition,  give  force 
and  animation  to  every  line  of  the  Arabian  poems,  and 
their  satires  are  as  keen  and  pointed,  as  their  odes 
and  elegies  are  impassioned  and  emphatic 

Living  constantly,  as  these  Arabs  do,  under  their 
tents  of  earners  hair,  solely  occupied  with  the  care  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  speaking  nearly  the  same  I'an- 
goage,  and  many  of  them  placed  in  the  very  regions 
which  were  traversed  by  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
their  usages  and  habits  bear  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,  who  were  nomades 
in  the  strictest  sense ;  and  from  no  dourcc  can  more 
copious  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  accounts  be  drawn, 
than  from  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  aie  distinguished.  The 
Memohi-ofthe  Clievalier  £Arvieux  have  already  supplied 
much  curious  and  useful  information  on  this  subject  3 
hut  no  European  probably  ever  observed  their  manners 
wd  customs  with  so  much  care,  and  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  as  the  traveller  whose  work 
^e  have  just  quoted ;  and  as  that  publication  has 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  sacred  geography, 
so  may  we  venture  to  predict  his  account  of  the  Bedo- 
^ns  will  enlarge  our  views  of  the  Patriarchal  period 
of  the  Jewish  History. 


VOL.  xviii. 


To  undertake  to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of      B£- 
the  Bedowfn  tribes,  would  be  a  task  almost  as  hopeless  HOWINS. 
as  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  most  of  our  readers.  ^•— v— ^ 
Though  each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  territory,  upon  which 
its  neighbours  do  not  thinlc  themselves  authorized  to 
encroach  5  war  and  caprice  often  occasion  voluntary  or 
involuntary  removals  3  and  many  remarkable  changes 
of  abode  would,  doubtless,  be  found  by  any  one  who 
could  compare  the  accounts  collected  by  Soytiti  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  the  present  actual  position  of 
the  different  tribes.    The  principal  fainilies  noticed  by 
travellers  in  modern  times  are  * 

I.  Those  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the 
Great  Arabian  and  Syrian  Desert,  extending  from  the 
Province  of  Nejed  and  £1  Ah^  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

I.  Benl  Kh&led,  (the  children  of  Kh&led,)  in  £1 
Ah^ 

S.  Benl  KiyM>,  on  the  northern  sideof  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  in  Persia. 

3.  Benl  L&m,  on  the  Tigris. 

4.  Montefic,  or  Montefij,  on  the  £uphrate8,  between 
Basrah  and  Baghd&d. 

II.  Those  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  (Al 
Jezfrah,)  nominally  subject  to  the  Pashk  of  Baghddd. 

1.  T^,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  tribes ; 
rendered  illustrious  by  one  of  its  Princes  named  Hdtim, 
whose  generosity  is  the  subject  of  many  well  known 
romances.  This  tribe  occupies  the  fertile  plains  between 
Mosul  and  Nissibis.' 

2.  A  few  more  unimportant  clans. 

III.  Those  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  who  provide 
escorts  for  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

1.  TheMawali. 
1,  The  Benl  Sdker. 

3.  The  F&hili,  and 

•  4.  The  Anezc^,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  extending  from  Syria  to  the  Nejed.  It  is 
divided  into  five  inferior  dans  \  is  master  of  the  whole 
caravan-route  between  Aleppo  and  Medinah,  and 
during  the  reign  of^  the  Wahhdbis,  was  one  of  their 
most  powerful  adherents. 

IV.  More  than  an  hundred  other  tribes  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  writers  named  below :  and  there  are 
several  in  Omkn,  Hailramatit,  Mahrah,  and  other  pro« 
vinces  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  never  visited  by  any 
£uropean  travellers.  The  Bedowfns  also  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  £gypti  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  almost  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  and  are  met 
with  in  the  Suddn  itself,  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
east  longitude.  The  latter  call  themselves  branches 
of  the  Anezchs,  Johainahs,  and  other  well  known 
tribes  in  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  Deserts  j  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  all ''the  Bedowfns  of  the  S^ddn  differ 
entirely  in  colour  and  features  from  the  Negroes, 
approaching  more  to  the  Arab  cast,*'  and  one  of  the 
Benl  Hassan,  established  in  Ddr  Katiaki^,  near  Bomik, 
whom  Burckhardt  met  at  Mecca,  "  was  of  the  darkest 
brown  colour,  somewhat  approaching  to  a  copper 
tinge  ;*'  yet  "  his  features  were  decidedly  Arab,  having 
nothing  of  the  Negroe  in  them."  (Burckhardt's  Nvhia, 
p.  477) 

Amusing  sketches  of  the  Bedowfns  may  be  found  in 
Volney,  Sonnini,  Bruce,  and  other  Asiatic  travellers ; 
but  by  far  the  most  accurate  accounts  are  those  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  Mimoiret,  6  tomes.  In  18mo. 
Paris,  1735,  edited  by  Father  Lahat,  Niebuhr, 
3^0 
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gg.      Beaehr&hung  von  Jrabien,  p.  379.  Seetzcn,   Fon  Zachi 

DOWINS.  Monathlidte  Corre^(mdenz,lSl9,FehrMBry  and  March, 

-  -r        Daerq>tion   de    VEgypte,    M^moires   par    Dubuu    et 

BEDRID,  larrey.    Much  information  may  be  collected  from 

^'— V"'  different  parts  of  Burckhardt's  TraneU;  but  as  he  left 

also  a  separate  and  very  detailed  account  of  the  Bedo- 

wins,  having  taken  great  delight  in  studying  theic 

manners  and  character^and  in  comparing  them  with  the 

aecounts  of  Moses  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  is  to  be 

hoped  that  the  African  Association  will  be  encouraged 

to  give  that  work  also  to  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  Arabian  tribes  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  Mezhar  of  Sbytltf,  and  in  the  great  historical  works 
of  Abd  I'Fedh,  Shahristdni,  and  Makrfai  j  and  a  consi-* 
derable  portion  of  it,  in  an  abridged  form,  is  given  in 
Pococke's  Spec'anen  HistorUs  Arabum,  (p.  38.)  and  Salens 
FreUmmary  DUcwirse  to  hU  Translation  of  the  Kortn, 
(p.  8.)  See  also  Burckhardt's  Translations  from  Makrizi, 
(Nubia,  jlppendlx.  No.  iiL)  Quatrem^e*s  Mimoires  sur 
VEgypte,  ii.  190.  j  Volncy,  Voyages,  ii.  25.  j  Sonninif 
Voyages  en  Egypte,  cap^  xxvii..;  Jackson's  Account  of 
Morocco,  p.  2^. 

BEDOWL,  be  and  dowh  Bedawld  seems  here  used 
as  if  dowl  meant  down :  but  see  Dowl. 

At  Aganip,  than,  lay  tbee  downe  to  drinka 
Until!  thy  ttomacke  swell  to  raise  thv  name, 
Wbat  tho*  time  yet  hamuit  bedowU  thy  chin  ? 

Browne,    An  Eclogue. 


BED 

Why  diddeat  'ibou»  not  onely  heale  Um  that  wai  htdni  tUrte- 
ciffbt  yean,  but  also  baddeat  him  beare  bis  bedde  away  vpon  the 
SaboUi  day.  TyndalCt  fPbrAer,  foL  237. 

When  sbowrea  of  tcares  from  the  oolestial  globe, 
Bewaird  the  fate  of  sea-lor'd  Brittanie,; 
When  sighes  as  frequent  wete  as  rarious  tf  ghts, 
When  Hope  hiy  bed-rid  and  all  pleaanrea  dying. 

Browne.  Elegy  on  Frinee  of  Waki* 

Man,  wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  that  gift 
Which  WW  expresriy  gvr'n  thee  to  annoy  them  ? 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorioua,  unimploy'dy  with  age  out-worn. 

Miiton*      Sam.  Ag, 

Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire. 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan. 

Pangs  that  torture,  pangs  that  tire. 
Bed-rid  age  with  leehle  moan. 


Dragk  from  drag. 


BEDRAGGLE,   he  and  dragle. 
To  drag,  draw,  or  drawl  along. 

Poor  Patty  Blount  bo  more  be  seen. 
Bedraggled  Uk  my  walks  so  green. 

Swt/e.    Patioral  Dialogue. 

BEDRAWE,  he  and  draw.    A.S.  dragons  Dutch^ 
draghen.   To  drag  or  draw. 

And  after  toke  the  deade  cors,   ~ 
And  let  it  bedrmwe  snirey  with  bort 
Unto  the  bonnde,  ynto  the  rauen. 
She  was  none  other  wise  grauen. 

Gower.    Coirf.  Ann,  fol.  59. 


BED  YE. 


BEDROPT,  Jeand  drofp. 
droppeti.  To  drip  or  drop. 


f  "I      From  ihc  A.  S.  hedrencan,  dren^ 
J  can;  to  drench  or  drink;  which 


See  Drbnch 


Mdsoiu    Caraetueut. 
A.S.  driopan;  Dutch, 


And  M  men  sene  the  dew  bedtoppo 
The  leoes  and  the  flowres  eke : 
Aight  so  Tpon  hir  white  cheke : 
The  wofull  salte  teres  felle. 

Gower.    Con/.  Am.  book  tU,  fol.  170, 


(Not  so  thick  8warm*d  oaoe  the  loU 


BEDREINTE,- 

BstKBINTB* 

two  words  diifer  only  in  the  application, 
and  Drink. 

With  doleful  chere,  ftdl  fele  in  their  complaint 
Cried  Liady  Venus,  rcwe  Tpon  our  sore 
Receiue  our  billes,  with  teares  all  be  dreini. 

Chaucer.     The  Court  ofLaue,  fol,  351. 

BEDRIBBLE,  he  and  dribble.  A.  S.  driopan ;  Dutch, 
droppen,  to  drop  or  drip.  To  dribble  is  to  drip  or  drop, 
slowly,  in  small  quantities. 

IHa  fathers,  like  sepulchratl  dogges,  tore  np  tiie  graves  of  God's 
saints  and  gnawed  upon  their  dead  bones  ;  and  now  this  wbelpe  of 
theirs,  commingit  doeres,  bedribbles  their  asheft 

Hail.     The  Hon,  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  v.  i,  sec.  viiL 

BEDRID,  bedd  and  Hd.  A.  S.  ridan;  insidere,  to- 
cumbere,  A.  S.  bedreda.  One  so  weak  through  sickness 
or  old  age,  that  he  cannot  rise  from  his  bed.  Bedred. 
Somner.  Bedd-reise.  A  man  fixed  to  his  bed  by  eon* 
tinned  sickness.  Riese  from  riesen,  cadere.  Wachter. 

And  ».blynde  man  for  a  bordiour.  o>'  a  bed  reden  womman^ 
Piert  Ptoukman.    Fmon,  p.  115. 

For  wele  or  wo  she  n'ill  him  not  forsake : 
She  n*i8  not  werv  him  to  love  and  serve, 
Though  that  be  lie  hedrede  til  that  he  stcrre. 

Chaucer.    The  Afarehetutee  Tale,  y.  9166. 


Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the.  Isle 

Opluusa.)  Mlton.    Paradite  Lett,  book  z. 

She  [Lady  Ralegh]  has  on  a  dark  colour'd  hanging^sleeTe  robe, 
tnffted  on  the  arms;  and  under  It,  a  close-bodied  gown  of  white 
sattin,  flower'd  with  black,  with  close  sleeves  down  her  wrist; 
has  a  rich  rubrin  her  ear,  bednp'd  with  lavge  pearls. 

Oldy'e  Ufa  efBaUgh^  faL  145. 

The  priest  whose  flattery  bedropt  the  crowa. 
How  hurt  he  you,  he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 

Popcn    ImiiaUon  af  Oaraaef  Mp.  vii* 

BEDUCKED,  ducken,  duyken,  Submisse  laiUare, 
submittere  sese.  Kilian.  Ducken,  curvare,  mclmare,  depri- 
mere  ad  terram.  Wachter. 

To  dip,  dive  or  drop,  to  sink  down* 

The  varlctsaw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came. 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fieroely  lept» 
And  deepc  himselfe  beducked  ia  the  same. 
That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  crest  was  steept, 
Ne  of  his  safety  seemed  cam  b*  kept. 

Speneer.   J%«ig  ^cwiif^.  book  iL  fc  vL 

BEDITNG,  he  and^  dung.  A.  S.  dyngan,  dejicere,  to 
cast  down.  Applied  to  that  which  is  cast  down,  (ic) 
after  passing  through  the  body  of  an  animaL 

And  had^il  gone  on  to  triumph  over  thair  ttwiiMiny  ann^^  had 
not  God's  unexpected  champioo,  by  divine  instinct,  taken  up  the 
monster,  and  vanquisht  him,  leaving  all  but  his  head  to  beduKg 
that  earth,  which  had  lately  shaken  at  his  tterrour. 

HalL    BeemiuHena,  Decade  L  fbl.  IBl. 

BEDWAKF:  Dutch  and  Swe.  dwargh;  Ger.  ztoer^i 
A.  S.  dweorh.  Wachter  thinks  they  were  so  called  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  proud  of  their  huge 
stature,  as  if  zwerch,  malt,  pram,  et  errore  natura  gemii 

But  'tis  not  so :  we're  not  retired,,  but  damp'd. 
And  as  our  bbdies,  so  our  minds  are  cnunp'd  : 
TIs  shrinking,  not  dose  weaving,  tfa&thatfa  thus 
In  mind  snd  body  both  Bedwmfed  a** 

JDoiMie.    AnettmrnftfOgWorid. 

BEDYE,  he  and  dye.  A,  S.  deagan,  tingere,  intingere, 
inficere,  bnbnere.  Somner.  To  stain^  to  colour,  to  dip 
or  steep. 

Thare  lichtis  and  lymys  in  salt  wattir  hedyU, 
Strekit  on  the  coist,  spred  fbrth,  bekit  and  dryit. 

Douglas.    JEneis,  book  L  foL  18. 
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Faire  Ooddetse  lay  thiit  forloua  fit  aside, 
T\\\  I  of  warres  and  bloudy  Mars  doe  sing* 
Aod  Briton  fields  with  Sarazin  bloud  beditUj 
Timt  that  mat  Faery  Queene  and  Paynim  King, 
Tliat  with  Uudr  horrour  beanen  and  earth  did  ring. 

JSpetuer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  xi. 

And  tliereintball  eliee  threw  her  garments  lap  aside, 
Vnder  the  which  a  thousand  things  I  taw  with  eies. 

Both  kniues,  sharpe  swords,  poinadoes  all  iedide  . 
With  bloud,  and  poisons  preat  which  she  could  well  deuise. 

Mir,  for  Mag,  66. 

BEE,  ^      A.  S.  beo ;  Dutch,  hie  or  hye ;  Ger. 

Bebhivb^         >hien;    Swe.   bi,   Wadhler,  because 

BfisuAfiTBft.    J  these  animals  dwell  together  under 

one  guvernment,  and  build  their  dwelUngs  with  great 

skill  and  industry,  would  derive  their  name  from  the 

A.  S.  bya%  Iiabitare,  atiykare. 

Lo,  like  a  besy  hee  wlthoitten  gtle 

Thee  serrflth  ay  thin  owen  thral  Cecile.  * 

Ckaueer,    The  Sea^nd  Nonma  TtUe,  y.  15663. 

Liketo  the heitm  the  field  flurist new, 

Oaddering  thare  work  of  many  dinars  hew. 

In  soft  somer  the  bricht  son  halt  scbynyng, 

Qnhenof  thare  kynd  thame  listawarmis  out  bryog* 

Or  mkames  induse  tliare  hony  dene. 

And  wlth-awete  liqnour  stuffis  thare  ecllis  seheoe. 

Or  reaaauis  thetbirdingis  finom  vthir  thairout, 

Or  fra  thare  hyff  togidder  in  a  rout 

Ezpellis  the  bowbert  best,  the  fenyt  drone  6e, 

Thare  lanbor  is  besy  and  feruent  for  to  se, 

The  hony  am^Uis  of  the  swete  tyme  seid. 

DoHgias.    JBneiSf  book  i. 

Aod  lyke  as  beit  among  the  fionres,  whan  fresh  the  sommer  falles 
In  sfayne  of  son  applie  their  work,  when  growen  is  vp  their  yong; 
Or  wben  their  liiuesthey  gin  to  stop,  and  hony  sweet  issprong. 
That  al  their  caues  and  cellers  close  with  dulcet  liqiu)r  filles : 
Some  doth  rnlade,  some  other  briQgs  the  siufTe  with  ready  willes ; 
Sotnetime  they  ioine,  and  all  at  once  do  from  their  mamigers  fet 
The  slouthful  drones^  that  would  consume,  and  nought  will  do  to 

The  worke  It  heates^  the  hony  smelles  of  floures  and  time  ywat* 

Pkaer,    2Eneidoa, 
Thus  to  their  toils,  in  early  summer,  run 
Tlie  dust' ring  beesy  and  labour  in  the  sun  ; 
Led  forth,  in  colonies,  their  biizxing  raee, 
Orirovk  die  liquid  sweets,  and  thicken  to  a  mass» 
The  busy  nation  flies  from  flow'r  to  flow*r. 
And  hoards,  in  curious  cdls,  the  golden  store ; 
A  chosen  troop  before  the  gilte  attends, 
To  take  the  burdens,  and  relieve  their  friends ; 
Warm  at  the  fragrant  work,  in  bands,  fhey  dvlre 
The  drone,  a  lasy  vobber,  from  the  hire.  PiiL 

And  Mr.  Butler,  m  great  hee-mtuter^  in  his  Fasminine  Monafcliie 
bath  observed,  that  the  drones  are  such  by  kinde,  not  by  acci- 
dent, (i.  e  not  by  loosing  their  stings.) 

Wakewille,    Apohgie,  fol.  11. 

[He  should]  take  it  well  and  be  thankful!,  if  haply  by  some 
shsrp  words  and  cutting  speeches,  any  man  hath  cleansed  and 
pQiified'hiB  lieaxt  full  of  cloudy  mists  and  palpable  darknesse,  like 
as  men  drive  6fe-Afvet,  and  rid  away  bees  witli  amoake. 

JIotloHd^e  Piuiarch,  47. 

BEE-BIRD,  in  Zoology.,  a  name  given  by  Montagu 
to  the  Muscicapa  Grigola,  or  Spatted  Fly-Catcher.  See 

MUSCTCARA. 

BEE-NETHjE,  a  name  given  to  the  -Gakqpsis  ver- 
sicohr, 

BEECH,     1      A.  8.  hoc,  bece ;  Dirtch,  hteche ;  Ger. 

Be'echbw,    \huchesSwe.bok,    There  are  nota  few 

Br'rchy.  j  (aays  Ihre)  who  derive  the  northern 
word  from  the  Greek  0770?  and  Latin  fc^us,  being 
Aaoged  into  b,  as  in  a  hundred  instances  :  ^70?  so 
called  ^o  ToO  fperfeTM,,  because  the  mast-bearing  tree 
"Applied  men  with  food  in  the  earliest  ages. 


Tliis  falae  Ghanoa  (the  foule  fend  him  fetch) 
Out  of  bis  bosom  toke  a  kecken  cole, 
In  which  fullsubtilly  waa  made  an  hole. 

Chawxr,    Tke  Chamnu  Yemtmttea  Tale,  T.  1GG29. 

But  oft,  when  vndemeath  the  greene  wood  shade« 
'Her  flocks  lay  hid  from  PhaebaiB  scorching  raies, 
Vnto  her  knight  she  songs  and  sonnets  made. 
And  them  engrau'd  in  baske  of  beeche  and  bales. 

Fair/ax,    Godfreif  of  Boaloguei  book  vu.0t.  19. 

A  beeehen  mast  then,  in  a  hollow  base 

They  put,  and  hoisted ;  fi^t  it  iji  his  place  . 

With  cables.  Chapman,    Htm,  Od.  B.  iL  fol.  30. 

The  gentle  shepherds  on  an  hillock  plac'd, 
(Whose  shady  bei(d  a  beecky  garland  crown'd,) 
View'd  all  their  flocks  that  on  the  .pastures  graz'd : 
Then  down  they  sit  while  Thenot  'gan  tlic  round. 

P,  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Island,  c.  vi. 

On  eartVs  fair  bed  beneath  some  sacred  shode^ 
Amidst  his  equal  friends  carelessly  laid. 
He  smgs  thee,  Bacehua,  patron  of  the  vine ; 
The  beeehen  bowl  foames  with  a  flood  of  wine, 
,Not  to  the  loss  of  xeason,  or  of  strength. 

Cowley,     Tramlatian  from  Vtrgil, 

I  know  aot  Why  the  beech  delights  the  glade. 
With  boughs  extended,  and  a  rounder  shades 
Whilst  towering  firs  in  conic  forms  arise. 
And  witii  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies. 

Prior,    Knowledge,  book  1. 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit  drest, 
Henry  on  foot  .pursues  the  bounding  beast, 
in  his  right  hand  his  beeehen  pole  £s  bears : 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  wears. 

Prior,    Henry  and  Emma, 


BEECH. 
3EEF. 


Heroes  and  their  feats 


Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  flie  pipe 

Of  Tityrns,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 

The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  fav'rite  beech. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  iv. 


F,  h.        "I      Fr.  hceuf;  from  the  Latin  hos, 
,  adj,         \hwis:  the  Greeks  fiov^,  £rom  fioiv , 

WITTED.   J   (     * 


BEEF,  h. 

Beef. 

Beefwitted. 


(fiooKO})  to  feed. 


Or  yeve  ns  of  your  Vaun,  if  ye  have  any. 

Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiche  thing  as  ye  find. 

Ckmtoet,    The  Sompnoaree  Tale,  v.  7332.' 

Also  in  the  lond  of  Talestyne  and  in  the  lond  of  Egypt,  the!  ctcn 
Imt  lytiUe  or  non  of  flessche  of  veel  or  of  beef. 

Sir  J,  Maandeoile.     Travaile,  c.  vi. 

Befitys  and  motona  -were  also,  dere  for  scantnesse  of  gmssc  and 
pastnie.  Fabyan,  Ann.  14d9. 

Han  by  the.night  accnrsed  theives 
Slaine  his  lambs,  or  stolne  his  beeves, 

Browne,    The  Shepherds  Pipe,  Eel,  ill. 


Ara.    Thou  bitch-wdlfea-ionne,  canst  y*  not  heare  ? 

Pecle  then. 
TiifiR.'Tlie  plague  of  Greece  vpon  thee  thou 

Mungrell  beefwitted  lord. 

Shakspeare    Troyhtf  andCresidus,  fo\,Bi, 

\l  shall  lay  down  a]  coi^eoture  (for  the  greater  fecilitv  of  the 
calculation)  what  proportion  each  of  them  [beasts  in  tbearkj 
may  bear,  either  to  a  beef,  or  a  slieep,  or  a  wolf;  and  then  what 
kind  ef  room  may  be  allotted  to  the  making  of  anfiicient  stalls  for 
their  reception.  mUtitu.    Meal  Character,  fol.  1^4. 

He,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes. 

May  be  a  fit  companion  o*er  beefsiecdkst 

His  name  may  be  to  future  times  enroll'd. 

In  Estcourt'a  book«  whose  gridirons  firam'd  of  gold. 

King,    Art^Cookerg. 
3c8 
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BEEF.  Oo  some,"  a  priest 'succinct  in  amice  white 

—  Attends ;  all  flesh  u  nothing  in  his  sight  * 

BEEJA-  Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn^ 

POOR.  And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn. 
V^mm^^^m^  Pope,    The  Dunciad,  book  ir. 

As  these  were  dishes  with  which  [  was  utterly  unacquainted,  I 
was  desirous  of  eating  only  what  I  knew,  and  therefore  begged  to 
be  helped  from  a  piece  of  beef  that  lay  on  the  nde  table  :  my 
request  at  once  disconcerted  the  whole  company. 

Goldsmith,     Cltuen  of  the  Wurid^  Letter  xzxii. 

BEEFEATER,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the 
Buphaga  Africana.     See  Bufhaoa. 

BEEJAl'OOR  (Bijd-piir,  acorruption  of  Vijaya-puri, 
the  city  of  Victory,  the  original  name  of  the  capital,)  a 
large  province  of  the  Decan,  between  the  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude  -,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Aurang-dbdd  ;  on  the  east  and 
south  by  that  province  and  Hai'der-^bdd,  along  the 
course  of-  the  B*hima  river  -,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Bdl4'g*hdt,  Ceded  districts,  and  Canara ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  chain  of  the  western 
G*hdts  traverses  this  province  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  with  it ; 
but  the  mountains  gradually  expand  into  plains  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province  5  and 
the  level  country  is  well  watered  by  several  streams, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Crishna  Tumb*hadra, 
B'hfma,  and  Gatpurba.  The  productions  of  this 
country  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Decan  ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  B*hima  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  supplies  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  Mahratta  armies. 

The  territorial  divisions  are  as  follow  : 


BEEJ.^ 

Fooa 


1. 

The  Cdncan. 

9.  Grajindra-gar'h 

2. 

Cdld-pur. 

10.  Andgtindi. 

3. 

Murtezd-dbdd. 

11.  Bancd-ptlr. 

4. 

Ased-nagar. 

12.  Gandac. 

5. 

District  of  Bijd-piir. 

13.  Nurgul. 

6. 

Sdcar. 

14.  Azini-nagar. 

7. 

Rfit-chtir. 

15.  R&'-bdgh. 

8. 

Mudgal. 

The  divisions  under  the  Mahratta  government  were 
somewhat  different,  (see  Scott  Waring's  History  of  the 
Mahratta,  p.  242.)     Of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
Krishna       this  province,  the  largest  is  the  Crishna,  (erroneously 
river.  called  Kristna  and  Kistna,)  which  derives  its  name  from 

the  dark  colour  of  its  waters,  or  from  some  mytholo- 
gical connection  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  Apollo, 
a  favourite  deity  of  the  Hindbs,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Crishna.  It  rises  in  the  western  G*hdts,  not  more  than 
forty-two  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  it  passes 
Mericb,  where  it  is  greatly  increased  by  the  waters  of 
the  Wirnah ;  and  subsequently  bending  to  the  east- 
ward, after  having  received  in  its  course  the  principal 
streams  of  this  part  of  India,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  three  distinct  channels.  Through 
a  great  part  of  its  course  the  banks  are  too  high  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  contribute  so  much  to  the  ferti- 
I  lity  of  the  surrounding  country  as  the  Ganges  and  its 

tributiiry  streams ;  nor  does  it  carry  so  large  a  body  of 
waters  to  the  ocean  as  the  Gckl&verl ;  but  it  is  proba- 
»     bly  more  abundant  in  gems  than  any  other  river  in 
India.    During  the  dry  season,  diamonds,  cats-eyes^ 


onyxes,  and  chalcedonies,  are  said  to  be  found  in  its 
bed,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  gold.  It  is  pro- 
perly the  southern  boundary  of  the  Decan,  or  of  the 
South,  as  the  Musselmans  established  in  the  Upper 
India  called  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  whole 
length  of  its  course  tnay  be  estimated  at  700  miles. 

The  Tumb'hadra,  or  Tunga-b*hadra,  named  from  the  ToomH 
two  streams  by  the  junction  of  which  it  is  formed, 
comes  from  the  same  mountainous  region,  the  most 
elevated  land  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula ;  its  sources 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedndr  and  Mangaldr, 
and  after  following  a  very  winding  course,  it  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Crishna.  It  was  for  a 'considerable 
time  the  boundary  of  the  British  territories  in  this  part 
of  India. 

Of  the  B*hima  or  Bima  we  have  already  given  an  Beeaia. 
account  in  the  article  Aubang-abad. 

1.  Cdncan,  Cancana,  or  Cdcan,  is  a  large  district,  1.  Cccci 
occupying  the  whole  seacoast  of  this  province :  it  is  1 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  small  river  Sawatri  sepa- 
rating it  from  Calydnl ;  on  the  west  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  j  on  the  south  by  Canara  3  and  on  the  east  by 
the  G*hdts.  Its  length  is  about  220  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  thirty-five.  The  principal  subdivi- 
sions are  Cdncan,  B'hdnsala,  and  Goa.  Formed  by 
the  gradual  declivity  of  the  mountains  towards  the  I 
sea,  it  presents  a  very  unequal  surface,  intersected  by 
numerous  streams  and  torrents,  with  a  coast  abounding 
in  bays  and  inlets  ]  but  it  has  no  considerable  streams, 
or  deep  and  spacious  harbours.  Xhe  soil  below  the 
G*hdts  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  grains,  for  which 
this  coast  has  been  always  celebrated,  in  great  abun- 
dance }  but  the  hemp,  though  stronger  than  that 
raised  on  the  table  land,  is  said  not  to  give  any  pro-  j 
ductive  seed.  The  sea  air  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  the 
trees  planted  near  the  coast  require  less  care,  and  are 
more  vigorous  than  those  cultivated  higher  up  the 
country.  The  Brdhmans  of  this  province  are  a  pecu- 
liar race,  much  favoured  in  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
though  not  acknowledged  by  their  brethren  in  the 
rest  of  India.  A  peculiar  language  is  used  in  Cancana, 
closely  connected  in  origin,  if  not  immediately  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit.  This  country  was  finally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  government  in  1818. 

Bancoot,  or  Fort  Victoria,  is  a  small  fortress  in  a  Barroot 
commanding  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baucut  ^^  ^^ 
river,  in  lat.  If  56'  N.  long.  73^  12''  E.  at  the  northern  ^'''• 
extremity  of  the  Cdncan.  It  was,  like  Oheriat,  a  nest 
of  pirates,  when  taken  by  the  English  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mahrattas,  in  1756,  and  was  impro- 
vidently  taken  in  exchange  for  that  important  post. 
Its  territory  comprehends  nine  villages  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Mahdr,  commonly  called  Bancoot,  and 
intermixed  with  those  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
powers.  The  advantage  of  living  under. the  British 
authority  is  such,  that  in  1812  the  population  of  this 
little  territory  had  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years  -, 
and  would  have  increased  still  more  rapidly,  but  for 
want  of  fresh  water,  a  deficiency  since  remedied  by 
order  of  government.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  to  struggle  agdnst  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  barren,  rocky  soil,  shew  what  Hindil  perseverance 
can  do  when  not  checked  by  oppression.  The  Hindbs 
and  Musselmans  are  in  nearly  equal  propprtions. 
Mahdr,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Banciit,  is  the 
principal  place  on  the  river,  which  is  navigable  so  far 
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-  for  small  Tessels :  a  sand-bank  at  its  mouth,  which 
is   continually  increasing,   prevents  the  entcance.  of 

"^  large  ships.  The  poptdation  of  this  territory  was 
estimated  at  1?,000  souls,  and  its  revenue,  -  after 
deducting  the  ordinary  charges,  amounted  to  17^737 
rupees,  (^,917.) 

S4ven-drug,  (orSuvama-durga,  the  gulden  fortress) 
is  another  celebrated  post  in  this  district  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bijd-pilr.  It  is  a  small  rocky  isle,  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  continent,  in  lat.  17^  46^  N.^  long. 
73**  15^  £.  It  was  the ,  head-quarters  of  .the  pirate 
Angria^  and  taken  from  him  by  Commodore  James, 
in  1756. 

Jay-gur*h  is  a  port  on  this  coast,  in  lat.  17**  iV  N., 
long.  73°  ^'  E.  at  the  entrance  of  a  river  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  navigable  a  considerable 
distance  up.    This  harbour  afifords  shelter  during  the 

^    south-west  monsoon  for  vessels  of  any  draught. 

Vijaya-durga,  or  Vijayrdrug,  is  another  convenient 
port  on  this  coas^,  at  the  mouth  of  a  ri.yer  navigable 
for  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  affording  shelter  for 
ships  of  considerable  tonnage  within  the  entrance. 
As  there  is  no  bar  pr  sunken  rock,  this  harbour  is,  on 
the  whole,  considered  as  the  best  on  this  coast  after 
Bombay. 

Gheriat  (Giriya,  mountainous,)  a  well-known  for- 
tress,  on  a  small  rocky  promontory,  in  lat.  le^SO'N., 
73°  25'  E.  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  It  is  near  the  entrance  of  a  harbour^  and 
is  the  place  where  the  pirate  Angria  established  an 
independent  sovereignty  in  1707.  In  1756,  it  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Watson,  and  Colonel,  afterwards 
Lord  Clive,  who  destroyed  all  Angria  s  fleet,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  dominion. 

ti.  2.  B*h(5nsala,  the  second  division  of  the  Cdncan,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Didghar  river,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement of  Goa.  It  consists,  like  the  rest  of  this  dis- 
trict, of  a  sloping  ground,  descending  from  the  western 
G*hdts  to  the  sea,  and  is  watered  by  many  mountain 
streams  and  torrents. 

It  has  several  strong  posts  on  rocky  heights,  diffi- 
cult of  access  j  the  principal  ones  are,  D6dg*har,  or 
p^vag'har,  in  lat  16°21'N.,  long.  73**  3(/ E.  on  an 
island  commanding  a  fine  harbour,  into  which  a 
navigable  river  flows.     B*hagwant-gar*h  is  thirteen 

^  miles  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  Mastjra  river.  It, 
together  with  IM<5g'har,  was  captured  by  the  British 
troops  in  1818,  and  is  placed  in  a  very  inaccessible 
position,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

^j.  Wari,  or  S&want  W6ii,  is  the  principal  town  in  this 
division  :  its  chief  usually  bore  the  title  of  B^hdnsala ; 
whence  arose  the  name  of  the  territory.  This  town  is 
in  lat.  15°  56'  N.,  long.  74«  E.  The  territory  stretches 
along  the  coast,  about  forty  miles  northward  from 
Goa,  and  twenty- five  miles  eastward  from  the  sea  of 
the  G'hdts.  The  whole  country  is  rocky,  and  gene- 
rally barren  3  a  large  portion  of  it  has  never  been  cul- 
tivated, being,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains, 
covered  with  wood,  (jungle,)  and  towards  the  coast 
entirely  bare.  Though  thinly  peopled,  its  bold  and 
rocky  hills  render  it  naturally  strong,  and  the  vicinity 
of  its  strong  holds  to  the  sea  mi^es  it  exactly  the 
country  calculated  for  the  abode  of  pirates.  W4r( 
became  an  independent  state  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Moghuls,  shortly  before  the  death  of  S4mb*h&jl, 
in  1685^  and  continued  to  infest  the  adjoining  seas  with 


its  piratical  fleets  till  1812,  when  the  reigning  sove-    BEEJA* 
reign,  a  woman,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Bom-     POOR, 
bay  government,  by  which  she  relinquished  piracy,  ^^— >w<*-^ 
and  ceded  the  fortress  of  Vingorla,  with  a  small  sur-  VingoHa. 
rounding  territory,  in  lat.  15°  48'  N.,  long.  73°  47'  E, 
This  and  some  other  similar  cessions  were  substantial 
securities  for  the  observation  of  the  treaties  thus  con- 
cluded.   W&ri,  the  capital  of  this  little  state,  together 
with  the  fortresses  of  N6titi  and  R^'ri,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  British  force  in  1817,  after  many, 
fruitless  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  sovereigns  of  these 
petty  states  to  observe  their  engagements  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  British  government. 

IVialwan,  or  Sundar-drug,  is  a  fortified  island  on  Malvran,  or 
this  coast,  in  lat.  15°  53'  N.,  and  long.  73°  47' E.     It  Soondcr- 
was  obtained,  as  mentioned  above,  in  1813,  from  the  d«>og. 
Bijk  of  Col^-pur,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our 
government  to  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  piratical 
expeditions  of  the  native  chiefs.    The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  cocoa  and  betel' 
huts,  grains  of  different  kinds,  sugar,  ginger,  saffron, 
cardamoms,   pepper,   and  other  tropical  vegetables. 
Hemp  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  -,  and  iron  is 
found  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  worked  in  a  very  clumsy 
manner  by  the  inhabitants.    Malwan  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  its  trade  is  increasing ;    but  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  thinly  peopled.     The  revenue  in 
1812  amounted  to  24,000  rupees,  (^^3,000.) 

3.  Goa,  (Gowah,  or  more  properly  Govay,)  the  3.  Goa. 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  east, 
forms,  together  with  its  territory,  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cdncan.  It  is  placed  in  lat.  15"^  30^  N.,  and 
74°  2^  E.  The  new  town,  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  protected  by 
the  forts  of  the  harbour.  The  old  town,  remarkable 
for  the  magnificence  and  architecture  of  its  churches, 
is  nearly  eight  miles  up  the  river  j  but  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  its  situation,  and  the  dread  df  the  Inquisition, 
have  caused  it  to  be  almost  deserted  in  modern  times. 
The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  this  settlement  is  very 
considerable,  and  in  1808  was  estimated  at  2000.  The 
Portuguese  territory  occupies  about  400  square  miles  j 
but  this  includes  the  sea  between  the  islands.  The 
trade,  which  was  a  royal  monopoly,  *  has  latterly 
declined  very  much ;  and  the  diflicuUy  of  procuring 
European  goods  was  such  as  rendered  Goa  a  very 
uncomfortable  residence  :  contrasting  its  singularity 
with  the  English  settlements  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  every  luxury  was  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Arrack,  made  from  toddy,  (or  tdrl,)  the  fluid 
extracted  from  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  was  its  prin- 
cipal manufacture ;  but  a  similar  spirit,  obtained 
from  rice  and  sugar,  and  manufactured  at  Batavia,  has 
superseded  that  of  Goa.  The  Portuguese  languiigc  is, 
of  course,  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere  in 
India;  but  a  barbarous  mixture  of  that  and  the  Canara 
and  Mahratta  languages^  is  the  proper  dialect  of  the 
place. 

Afler  having  been  long  possessed  by  the  Hindi! 
Rijks  of  Blj&-nagar,  Goa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Musselman  Sovereigns  of  the  Decan,  of  the  Bahmeni 
dynasty,  about  1470;  and  was  taken  by  the  great 
Albuquerque  in  1510.  It  was  at  one  period  the  mis- 
tress of  all  the  European  establishments  in  the  eastern 
seas ;  but  the  perseverance  and  activity  of  the  Dutch, 
seconded  by  the  supinencss  of  the  Spanish  government, 
during  its  occupation  of  Portugal  at  the  close  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  completed  tbe  downM  of  the  Por- 
tugaese  Empire  m  India ;  and  during  the  late  war 
Goa  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  It  was 
restored  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

By  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
spurious  offspring  of  Europeans  and  native  converts, 
or  their  descendants ;  and  though  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  secured  a  nominal  conformity  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  yet  many  idolatrous  superstitions  were 
secretly  retdned ;  and  a  greater  jumble  of  incongruous 
absurdities  can  hardly  be  conceived,  than  that  which 
forms  the  creed  of  many  of  the  lower  classes  at  Goa. 
Its  trade  has  very  greatly  increased  since  the  return  of 
peace  ;  and  besides  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Brazils,  it  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  our  own 
eastern  possessions,  and  those  fftill  retained  by  the 
mother  country,  which  are  Damdn  D<Sf,  Delli^  in  the 
island  of  Timdr,  and  Macao,  in  China. 

S.  Cdld-ptir  was  in  the  Sercfc- of  IU3f-b%h,  according 
to  the  former  division  of  this  province,  and  subse- 
quently formed  a  small  independent  state.  It  consists 
of  several  districts^  some  above,  others  below  the 
mountains,  so  intermingled  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states^  as  not  to  be  discriminated  without 
much  difficulty.  The  Rijks  are  derived,  by  adoption, 
from  S^mb'hJt,  grandson  of  S^vdj%  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  Empire.  The  capital  of  this  territory  is 
placed  in  lat.  16^  W  N.,  and  long.  74®  25'  E.  in  a 
strong,  hilly  country,  but  little  known,  having  been 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  any  Europeans. 

Parnella,  (Parnilaya,)  in  lat.  16^  47^  N.,  long. 
74°  17'  £.  is  the  most  healthy  place  in  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  and  the  post  at  which  Atlrangz^b  was 
encamped,when  Sir  William  Norris  came  as  embassador 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  his  court,  in  17  01. 

3.  Mortezdbid,  (contracted  from  Mortezd-db&d,)  is 
a  small  division  of  the  province,  to  the  east  of  the 
G*hdts  5  it  is  hilly,  and  at  a  much  greater  elevation 
above  the  sea  than  the  Cdncan.  The  Crishna,  which 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  rises  at  Mahdbalisar, 
within  this  division  of  Bij&-ptlr.  Among  its  most 
remarkable  places  is  the  hill-fort  of  Satarah,  a  strong 
hold  of  no  small  celebrity  in  the  Mahratta  annals.  Its 
name  signifies  seventeen,  the  reputed  number  of  its 
towers.  It  stands  in  lat.  17°42'N.,  long.  74°  12' E. 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ahQl,  and  is  accessible  only 
by  a  narrow  winding  path,  which  admits  no  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time.  A  wall  of  solid  rock,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  The 
surrounding  country  has  many  similar  sites,  occupied, 
as  this  is,  by  fortresses  which,  to  a  native  army,  must 
be  nearly  impregnable,  except  by  stratagem.  Kelin- 
gah  is  considered  as  almost  capable  of  baffling  European 
skill,  if  resolutely  defended.  Satarah  was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Mahrattas  under  S6v^^  in  1651 ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  for  more  than  a  century  a 
sort  of  state  prison  for  his  successors,  who  were  kept  by 
their  ministers,  the  P^shwks,  in  a  more  complete  state 
of  subjection  than  were  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
by  the  Maires  du  Palais,  Never  were  appearances 
more  studiously  observed^  than  in  the  intercourse 
between  those  puppets  of  sovereignty  and  their  real 
masters,  though  nominal  servants,  the  P^hwks.  In 
1818,  when  the  English  government  had  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation 
of  the  P^shwk,  it  was  thought  right  to  reinstate  the 


R6jk  of  Satarah  in  an  independent  terrttory.    An  area  beej 
of  about  11,000  square  miles  was  reserved  for  that    Pool 
purpose.     It  is  bounded  by  the  G*h&t6  on  the  west  j  v..^ 
by  the  W&moh  and  Crishna  rivers  on  the  south ;  by 
the  Niz&m^  dominions  on  the  east ;  and  by  Che  rivers 
Nira  and  B*hima  on  the  north.    The  dear  revenue, 
however,  does  -wst  amount  to  more  than  about  sixteen 
hies  of  rupees,  (j62OO,O0O.  nearly)  as  more  ithan  one 
half  of  the  lands  are  possessed  by  feudatory  lords,  who 
are  exempted  from  any  aUegiance  or  tribute  to  tbe 
R&jk.    The  principal  towns  in  the  R&jh's  dominions 
are,  Satarah,  Pundar-piir,  Bfj&-p(ir,  Mah4balisar,  Me- 
rich,  and  Hatt&ni  ^  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
eastenr  part  of  the  province  is  comprehended  within 
this  newly-formed  territory. 

Marichi,  (i.e.  producing  pepper,)  a  considerable Menii 
town,  in  lat.  l^  51' N.,  long.  74**  47' E.  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  Hindh  principality,  and  since  the  resi- 
dence of  P&rasuR&m,  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs. 
It  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Satarah  BijVs 
dominions. 

Carrdr,  a  considerable  town  In  the  valley  of  Batarah,  Kan? 
and  lat.  17*^  90"  N.,  long.  74°  «2'  E.     It  is  remarkable 
for  two  very  lofty  and  beautiful  pagodas,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extremely  fertile  country. 

Taj-gd(5ng,  fifteen  miles  north  from  Merich,  in  lat.  Tayfj 
XT'  ^  N.,  long.  74*  46^  E.     It  was  fortified  by  Parasu 
R&m  B*h46  in  17^,  and  is  considered  as  his  capital. 

4.  Ased-nagar,  (the  city  of  lions,)  a  division  of  this  4.  As 
province,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Nlra^^ 
and  B*hfma ;    by  Mortez&b&d  and    Satarah,  on  the 
south  and  west.     It  is  rendered  fertile  by  numerous 
streams,  though  hilly  and  rugged  like  the  rest  of  the 
province.     Its  principal  town  is  Pundar-pdr,  (Pun-poaJ 
y^d'hara-pura,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B'hima,  inpooi. 
lat.  17'' 42^^,  and  long.  75°  26?^  E.     It  is  large  and 
well-built,  having  many  handsome  houses,  and,  what 

is  more  extraordinary  in  an  Indian  city,  broad,  well- 
paved  streets.  The  markets  are  extensive,  and  well 
supplied ;  and  the  shops  are  furnished  not  only  with 
native  productions,  but  with  many  articles  of  English 
manufacture.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
stone  walls,  and  'handsome  flights  of  steps  lead  down  I 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  have  a  good  appearance.  The  trade 
and  population  of  this  place  are  considerable,  and  (he 
soil  round  it  is  fertile,  but  little  cultivated,  as  H  is  held 
too  sacred  by  the  Brdhmans  to  be  used  for  such  miholy 
purposes,  as  producing  food  for  mortals  :  a  holy  shrob 
is  the  only  production  they  suffer  to  be  raised.  A 
subordinate  and  late  incarceration  of  Viahnu  \%  pecu- 
liarly honoured  in  this  town,  under  the  title  of 
Wittdba.  His  image  in  the  principal  temple  is  « 
large  as  life,  and  is  visited  by  myriads  of  pilgrims. 

5.  Bfj&-p6r  (Vijaya-puri,  the  victorious  city)  ularges.  1 
division  of  the  province,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  p^" 
B*hima ;  on  the  west  by  the  M&n  and  Angari  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Crishna  j  on  the  cast  by  S6oar  aird  other 
small  divisions.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from  Var  and 
oppression,  and  is  now,  comparatively  with  what  it 
once  was,  poor  and  thinly  peopled.    Its  chief  city  is 

BQ&-ptir  or  Vijaya-puri,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  called  Viziapoor  by  tbe  Buropean  tra- 
vellers of  the  three  last  centuries.  It  is  in  lat.  \^  46' 
N.  and  long.  75'  47'  E.  When  taken  by  Atlrangzfeb  in 
1689,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  extensive,  and 
populous  cities  in  Asia ;    but  it  fell  with  the  kinsTdom 
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lEEJA-  Bodee  which  it  flourished,  and  now  presents  nothing 
'^^    to  the  eye  but  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins.    The  outer 
widlj  a  coDsideraUe  part  of  which,  ^t  remains*  was 
twenty  feet  thick*  flanked  with  large  towers  at  inter- 
vals of  100  yards  ;.  the  ditch  had  vast  dimensions^  and 
was  exca;vated  out  of  the  solid  rack ;  tiie  fort  appears, 
firom  its  ruinft,  to  hove  been  about  eight  miles  in  cir- 
eumference,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.    At  the*  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  western  widl,  there  are  magnificent  remuio»  of  the 
ancient  city  and  the  tombs  of  several  Mohammedan 
winta,  whksh  are  visited  with  great^  devotion  by  Mus- 
aelman  pilgrims.    The  Mosque  and  Mausoleum  of 
Ihr&him:  Aiudil  Shdh,  the  Bahmeni  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  so*  ofitea  mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians of  India,  still  retain  the  wrecks  of  their  former 
s^endoor,  though  much  injured  by  the  neglect  and 
depredations  of  the  Mabrattas.    Their  common  baae* 
ment  is  nearly  400  feet  long:  by  150  feet  broad.    The 
fort,  which ia  in  abetter  state  of  preservation  than  the 
lest  of  the  dty,  contains  the  great  Mosque,  nearly  300 
feet  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth,  having  a  lai^  reser* 
voir  within  its  enclosure ;    and  the  Mausoleum  of 
Sultan  Mahmdd  Shdh,  which  has  a  dome  117  feet  in 
diameter.    An  inner  fort,  anciently  the  exclusive  resi- 
dence of  the  Sovereign,  contains  a  small  but  handsome 
Mosque  buiit  by  &  A^il  Shdh,  almost  the  only 
building  still  kq)t  in  repair.    Though  this  fortress 
contains  sevend  distinct  villages,  and  is  in  agreat  part 
eacambered  with  ruins,  there  is  yet  room  for  some 
eonflelda  and  enclosures ;    a  fiict  which  conveys  a 
■ore  just  idea  of  its  vast  extent  than  any  description. 
The  rock  on  which  the  city  stood,  furnished  abundance 
of  stone  for  public  and  private  buildings,  and  the  style 
of  their  architecture  often  unites  elegance  with  solidity. 
Abundance  of  water,  and,  to  the  north,  a  level  pro* 
ductive  soil,  rendered  it  an  agreeable  as  well  as  an 
advantageous  residence,  and  give  an  air  of  probab 
to  the  splendid  accounts  of  its  former  wealth 
magnificenoe* 

The  principal  place  m^this  district  is  Hattdni,  a  large 
and  populous  town  in  ]bJL  16^  43'  N.  and  long.  75°  15' 
£.  canying  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cottons,  silks  and 
gndn.  A  large  and  excellent  d*harm-sdl&  or  caravan- 
sery,  affords  accommodation  to  the  many  traders, 
attracted  by  the  manufactures  of  this  place,  and  the 
abundant  snpplies  of  grain  from  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  considerable  dealings  with  the  English  esta* 
blished  in  this  part  of  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

6,  Sicar  is  a  district  between  16°  and  17°  north  lat, 
ealled  by  the  Musselmans  Ndsreh-&h&d,  and  belonging 
t»  the  Nizte  of  the  Decan.    It  is  included  within  an 
sogle  fbrmed  by  the  rivers  Crishna  and  B*hfma ;  and 
is  Icrtile,  though  thinly  peopled.  Its  chief  town  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  placed  in  lat.  13°  36'  N.  and 
long.7«°^'B. 
■"^^^or    7.  Rfli-chdr  orlUchdr  is  a  district,  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  this  province,  bounded  by  the  Crishna 
and  Tunsb'hadra  rivers.   Its  capital  bearing-  the  same 
oarae,  is  in  lat  16°  9^  N.  long.  77°  90^  £.  an  irr^ular 
and  Ul  fortified  town,  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
DiA  JOk,  nephew  of  the  kte  Niz^a  hrdadlab,  S<ibalb> 
dir  of  the  Becaik 
J^       a.  Mudgal,  a  small  district  like  the  last  to  the  south 
^^  of  Ac  Cris^m,  and  enclosed  between  it  and  the 
Tumblndr^,  io  hit.  16°  52"  N.  long.  76°  36'  £.   It  was 
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ravaged  by  the  Musselmans  "under  Aliu*d'diD>  in  the    ^^^ 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^f        -* 

9.  Gajindra-gar'h  is  a  Mahratta  district  bounded  by  gaXn^ 
the  same  rivers  on  the  south,  west  and  north,  and  by  dMiglur." 
Malparba  to  the  east.    Its  capital  G«jindra-gar'h  is  in 

lat.  16°  43'  N.  and  long.  76°  3<  £.  This  district  was 
for  a  short  time  independent  of  the  P^shwL 

10.  An^dndi,  a  small  district  on  the  north  bank  of  lo.  Anna- 
the  Tumb*hadra.    Its  chief  towns  are  Bfj^nagar  and  goondy  or 
Cdp&l.    The  native  R4jks  retained  their  authority  as  Beejanagur 
tributaries  to  the  Mussehnan  Princes  of  the  Decan  till 

Tipdr  took  possession  of  An%&ndi  or  Bljdnagar  in 
1786,  and  expelled  the  Hindis  Sovereign.  He  however 
recovered  his  dominions  in  1799,  but  was  finally  die* 
lodged  by  our  troops.  This  district  has  since  been 
ceded  to  the  Niz&m.  Its  capital  Vijaya-nogara,  or  the 
victorious  city,  called  Bijdnagar  in  Hindi^,  and  An^gimdi 
in  Canarese,  occasionally  also  Alpatnk,  is  in  lat  15°  14^ 
N..  long,  76°  37''  £•  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tumb*hadra ;  it  occupied 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  eastern  side  by  strong  walls,  and  by  the  river  on 
the  west.  Lofty,  shelving,  rocky  hills,  crowned  with 
pagodas^,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior, 
and  wide  streets,  one  of  which  still  remains,  ran  be- 
tween them.  The  city  was  watered  by  many  streams. 
It  was  begun  and  completed  within  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  two  brothers  named  Hari-hara, 
and  was  first  named  Vidyknagara,  the  city  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  subdued  the  Chdla  Ch^ra  and  Fandian  dynas- 
ties established  in  Tanjor  and  Madura*  Their  kingdom 
then  comprehended  the  whole  Camatic  above  and 
below  the  mountains,  (G'hats)  and  was  well  known  to 
the  European  traders  under  the  namesof  Bisnagar  and 
Marsinga  from  Bfj6nagar,  the  Indian  appellation  of 
the  country,  and  Nararsing'ha  its  poweiful  monarch. 
Caesar  Frederick  describes  the  capital  as  being  twenty- 
lour  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  many  hills 
and  pagodas  vrithin  ita  walls.  It  was  finally  ruined  by 
the  Mohammedten  Kings  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  defeated  ita  sovereign,  Bima,  on  the  plains  of 
Telicdta  in  1504. 

C6p&L  (Capala)  a  fortified  town  in  lat.  15°  19'  N.  Copaol. 
and  long.  76°  10^  £.  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  southern  India.    It  stands  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  rocky  hill,  and  is  well  provided  with 
granaries  and  reservoirs. 

11.  Bancd^p^r,  a  district  occupying  the  southern  n,  q^, 
extremity  of  this  province,  and  lying  on  the  banks  of  ka-poor, 
the  Wardh  and  Tumb'hadra.   It  has  a  productive  soil, 

but  is  thinly  peopled.    Ita  principal  towns  are 

Shdhntir  (more  properly  S&vandr)  in  lat.  14°  59'  N.  Shahnoor 
long.  75''  26^  £.    The  only  handsome  buildings  of  this  orSavanort 
town,  its  palaces,  are  now  in  ruins.    It  has  a  wall  and 
ditch,  but  is  a  place  of  no  strength.    To  the  south  of 
the  town  there  is  a  lake,  and  the  soil  of  the  country 
roun4  it  is  fertile.    The  territory  of  Shdhntlr  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Bahmeni  dynasty  at  the  close  of   . 
the  fourteenth  century  3  was  afterwards  possessed  by 
a  petty  independent  prince,  one  of  whoBe  successors 
became  tributary  to  TipCi  tiU  1784,  when  he  placed  hun- 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas.    The  town 
was  soon  afterwards  taken,  plundered,  and  converted 
into  a  heap  of  ruins  by  Tip6's  troops,  but  was  restored 
to  its  own  Sovereign  in  1799,  through  the  influence 
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BEEJA-  of  the  Miihrattafl.  This  territory  was  finally  given  to 
^'^^^^    the  British  government,  in  exchange  for  a  district  in 

'— ^v^-^'  the  Bund^lk'hand,  by  the  P^shwk. 

Banca-poor  Banci-ptir  or  Benki-ptlr  is  a  large  town,  five  or  six 
or^       miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sh&hn(ir.    It  was  formerly 

Bcnky-  -    ^  p^g^  q£  importance,  but  was  dismantled  in  one  of 

^^^'  Tip^LS  campaigns  against  the  Mahrattas. 

12.  Gun-         ^^-  ^an^a^i  or  Gandac,  a  district  lying  between  the 
duck.  forts  of  the  Malparba  river,  to  the  south  of  the  Crishna. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  population  considerable, 
when  compared  with  thatof  the  district  last  described. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Ddrwdr,  HubU  and  Kittiir. 

Darirar  or       D^rwdr,  a  fortified  town,  in  lat.  15°  28'  N.  long. 

Nasserabad  75®  8'  E.  is  called  Nasrdbdd  (the  abode  of  victory)  by 
the  Musselmans.  It  is  very  strong,  though  not  regu- 
larly fortified,  and  it  sustained,  in  1790,  a  siege  of  seven 
months  from  the  Mahrattas  under  Parasu  Mm  B'hdti, 
assisted  by  the  Bombay  Sipdhis  (senpoys.)  The  town 
and  surrounding  territory  are  now  attached  to  the 
Madras  presidency. 

Hoobly.  Hubli  or  Havili  is  a  town  of  great  trade  in  lat.  15® 

ec/  N.  and  long.  75**  15'  E.  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
well  provided  with  wood  and  water.  It  sends  silks,- 
cottons,  woollens  and  rice  in  considerable  quantities 
to  Goa,  and  receives  sandal- wood  and  elephant's  teeth 
in  return.  Its  bankers  have  agents  in  Surat  and  Hoi'der- 
&b&d,  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  through  a  much 
greater  extent  of  country.  The  ruins  of  mosques  shew 
that  the  Musselmans  were  formerly  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  but  there  is  not  one  to  be  found 
in  twenty  towns  or  villages  at  present. 

Kittoor.  Kittfir,    about  nineteen  miles  west-north-west  of 

D4rw4r,  in  lat.  15**  SS''  N.  and  long.  74°  52'  E.  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  five  or  six  lacs  of  rupees  (^60  to  80,000.) 
It  has  always  been  tributary  to  the  Pdna  goveniment.' 

13.  Noor-       ^^'  Ndrgul  is  a    small  district  of  this   province, 
gool.  placed  in  the  D<5&b  or  peninsula  formed  by  the  Oat- 

parbli  and  Malparba  rivers.     Its  principal  place  is 
Badaumy.       Bdddmi,  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India,  in 
lat.  15°  55'  N.  and  long.  75°  4£K  E.     It  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  detachment  under  General  Munro  in  1818. 

14.  Azeem-      ^^'  Azim-nagar,  a  large  district  to  the  south  of  the 
nagur.        Crishna,  watered  by  the  Gatparba,  Malparba  and  many 

other  streams,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
ih  the  peninsula.     Its  chief  towns  are, 

Cokauk  Gocdc  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gatparba,  in  lat.  1 6? 

11'  N.  long.  74°  58'  E.  It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  is  of  considerable  size  and  consequence  j 
having  an  extensive  manufactory  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloths.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  when  taken 
by  Sult&n  Mokzzem  (Mauzun)  in  1685.  At  a  place  in 
the  hills  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  the  Gat- 
parba falls  through  a  perpendicular  height  of  174  feet 
with  a  breadth  of  169  yards;  in  the  dry  season, 
however,  the  stream  is  comparatively  insignificant, 

Afanoly.  Mandli,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  same  river, 

in  lat.  15°  5,V  N.  long.  75°  17'  E.  This  town  is  now 
held  by  a  tributary  of  the  Puna  government,  but  for- 
merly belonged  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Sind*hiya 
family. 

Ryebaugh.  ^^'  Rti-b%h,  a  fertile  district  occupying  the  penin- 
sula (Dd&b)  between  the  Crishna  and  Gatparba.  Its 
principal  towns  are, 

R&I-bdgh,  its  capital,  in  lat.  16°  30^  N.  and  long. 
75°  K  a  small  walled  town  which  never  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance. 


Chicuri,  a  large  trading  town,  in  lat.  16®  28'  N.  and   BKK. 

long.  74°  44'  E.  Poo 

Walabgar*h,  a  hill-fort  in  lat.  16°  20'  N.  long.  74«       - 

38' E.  It  was  possessed  for  a  short  time  by  the  CoU-pdr  v^^ 

BAjk,  but  was  restored  to  the  F^hwk  in  1804.  nT/ 

BEELZEBUB  or  Baalzebub,  a  God  of  the  Philis- 
tines,  whose  temple  was  at  Ekron  (3  Kirigs,  1.)  The 
name  signifies  the  Lord  of  a  Fly;  and  the  commentaton 
by  no  means  agree,  whether  it  is  the  real  title  of  the 
Philistine  deity,  or  one  given  in  contempt  by  the 
Jews. 

BEER,  ^      Ger.  and  Dutch  hkr.    Goldaat 

Bb'brhouse,  >  thinks  a  pyris ;  beer  being  first  made 
Be'er-brewkb.  J  of  peart,  Vossius  from  the  Latin 
bibere;  biber,  and  (extrito  b)  bier.  Somner: — ^from  bar, 
Hebrew,  frumentum,  Noel  (cited  by  Somner)  says6eor 
is  metheglin,  or  a  kind  of  drink  made  with  honey, 
whence  it  hath  the  name  of  bee,  Wachter  quotes  Luc.  i. 
15.  And  he  ne  drincth  win  ne  beor;  whence  he  infers 
that  beer  was  made  of  any  grain  or  from  honey  or 
pears,  &c.  -,  and  supposes  the  Welsh  bency,  coquere,  to 
be  the  parent  of  the  word. 

And  eke  their  brunes  with  doable  beere  >re  lynde. 

Gascoigne.    Hearbes, 

Thy  wanton  gprapes  ^e  do  detest ; 
Here's  richerjuice  from  barley  press'd. 

«  •  •         •  •  • 

Oh  let  them  come  and  taste  this  beer. 
And  water  hencefoitfa  they'll  forswear. 

Thomas  Nabbet  in  Ellis,  t.  iu. 

And  then  shypmen  and  other  enyl  disporid  persoaes  ss  then 
drewe  to  j*  said  Geffkey  Gatei  robbyd  agayne  the  httehmutt^  and 
sette  some  of  theym  on  fyre.  Fahyan,  Anno  1569. 

Tliey  shot  off;   hat  the  French  retired  with  diligence,  and  re- 
named to  Edinburgh  without  harme  done,  except  the  destniction  of 
some  drinking  heere,  which  lay  in  the  sands,  chappell  and  cburcli., 
Knox,    History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  fol.  90. 

Among  those  that  were  without  the  fort,  and  which  were  of  the 
foresaid  company  of  Captaine  Ribanlt,  there  was  a  carpenter  of 
three  score  yeeres  olde,  one  a  beere-brewer, 

Haklnyt,  Voyages,  t(e,  M.  Rene  Laudomtiere,  r.  iii.  3S4.  , 

Flow,  Welsted,  flow!  like  thine  inspirer,  beer: 

Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear ;  I 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  strong ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  foil. 

Pope,     The  DunciaH,  book  iu. 

Bkbb,  Bsebjeck,  sometimes  also  called  Bir  and 
Biradschin,  is  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Thiar  or  Barsampse.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  government  of  Orfe  and  crowns  a  lofty 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
near  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  130  yards  wide. 
The  caravans  from  Aleppo  to  Orfo,  generally  pass  the 
river  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Bser,  for  which  a  certain 
toll  is  paid.  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  comprising  about 
500  houses,  defended  by  a  citadel  and  wall,  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  citadel  stands  oi\  a  precipitous 
eminence,  and  is  considered  as  a  place  of  great 
strength.  When  Dr.  Pococke  visited  this  castle,  it 
contained  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour,  which  were  used  in  military  operations^  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Among  these  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  The  bows  were  nearly  straight,  and 
about  five  feet  long.  Some  of  the  arrows  were  pointed 
with  iron,  others  had  bodies  of  combustible  matter 
attached  to  theta,  which  were  lighted  before  they  were 
shot  oflF,  and  were  designed  to  set  the  places  on  fire 
into  which  they  were  discharged.  The  slings  seemed  to 
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JEER,  have  been  adapted  to  various  macbi"***  ••"'*  some  of 
-  them  were  capable  of  throwing  sto«cs  a  foot  in  dia- 
KOU  meter.  Dr.  P.  thinks  ikt">*  •*«'«»«  correspond  very  well 
with  the  desrrip^aii  of  the  ancient  Roman  arms  given 
by  Ammittnus  Marcellinus  ;  and  from  various  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  some  of  them,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, he  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  the  castle 
at  the  time  that  fire-arms  were  first  used.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir  and  Persia^  as 
well  as  to  Orfa,  appears  to  be  through  Beer.  It  has 
also  a  trade  with  Bagdad  by  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Euphrates.  Beer  is  about  144  miles  north-east  of 
Aleppo,  aiid  in  latitude  36^  48^  north,  and  longitude 
SS'^e'east. 

Bkbr-Sheba,  the  weU  of  an  oath.  The  well  at  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac  swore  friendship  to  Abimelech. 
Here  a  city  was  built,  which  was  given  by  Joshua 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  afterwards  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Joshua,  xv.  28.)  It 
stood  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  and 
forty-two  in  the  same  direction  from  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  Eusebius  wrote,  a.  d.  315,  was  still  a  considerable 
town  Ku^fiff  fAerfiani,  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land  are  often  described  in 
Scripture,  as  extending  from  DantoBeer-Sheba  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  U.)  and  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  boundaries  of  the  former  are 
mentioned  as  from  Beer'Shebato  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
Beer-Sheba  which  is  described  by  the  historian  of  the 
Crusades  (Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  Hist,  Hieros,  36;  GuHelmus 
Tyrius,  xiv.  22.)  as  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Ascalon,  is  evidently  a  different  place. 
BE'ETLE,  V.  ^     ' 


Pal. 


Bs^ETLEj  n. 

Be'etlebrows, 

Bfi^ETLEBR  O  WED, 
Bs^ETLSnEApED. 


^  Beetle,  a  mallet.  Skinner  and 
/Junius  say  is  perhaps  from  the 
Vverb  to  beat,  A  three  man  beetle 
i  was  one  so  heavy  that  it  required 
^  three  men  to  manage  it.  Nares. 
Beetlehe&dedj  as  thick  as  a  beetle ;  beetle,  the  insect. 
Skinner  also  supposes  to  be  from  the  same  verb,  to 
heat;  because  in  their  evening  flight,  they  beat  against 
us.  BeetJebrow  is  a  brow,  overhanging  like  that  of  a 
heeUe.  Hence  Mr.  Malone  thinks  Shsdupeare  coined 
the  verb,  to  beetle,  to  hang  over. 

Pnmde  Jemsaleni  deseraed  not  to  haue  this  preeminence,  which , 
albeit  she  were  in  every  dede  as  blynde  as  a  l^^teli,  yet  thought 
bertelfe  to  liaue  a  perfect  good  syght,  and  for  that  cause  was  more 
mcnrable.  Udall,    Mark,  caji.u 

He  was  byiellbrowcde  and  baberlupped.  whit  two  blery  eyen. 
Piers  PtouAmau*  Vision,  p.  97. 

Say  not  the  people  well,  that  fortune  fauours  fooles  } 
So  well  they  say,  I  thtidie,  which  name  her  beetle  blind. 
Mirror  for  Magistratet,  149. 

Hoa.  What  if  it  tempt  yon  toward  the  floud,  my  Lord  ? 
Or  to  the  dreadfuJl  sonnet  (snmmit)of  the  cliffe. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 

Shakspeare.    Hamlet,  fol.  257. 

He  was  the  moat  perfect  saturnine  person  that  ever  was  beheld. 
^Be  WIS  of  a  middle  stature,  broad  forehead,  heetle-hrow^d,  thick 
•l^ouldered,  flat-nos'd,  full  lips,  down  look'd,  of  black  curling  stiff 
hair,  and  splay-footed. 

Wood.  Athenm  Oxon.  i.  foL  579. 

Giue  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in, 

A  visor  for  a  visor,  what  care  I 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformitie  : 

Here  are  the  beetle-hntwes  shall  blush  for  me. 

Shakspeate*    Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  56. 
VOL.  XYIII. 


Katb.  Patience  I  pray  you,  'twas  a  fault  mwilKng. 
Pet.    a  horson  heetle-keaded  flap-ear*d  knaue  : 

Come  Kate  sit  downe,  I  know  you  h«ue  a^stomacke. 
Shakspeare.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  222. 

If  I  do,  IBUop  me  with  a  three  roan  beetle. 

Id,     King  Henry  IV,  part  ii.  fol.  17. 

— ^— — ^  Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing. 
The  sounding  culver  shoots ;  or  where  the  hawk, 
High  in  the  beetling  cliff  his  aery  builds. 

Thomson,    Spring. 

Oh  !  if  I  could,  how  I  would  maul 
His  tallow-face,  and  wainscot  paws. 

His  beetle-brows,  and  eyes  of  wall. 
And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause. 

Swift,     2'he  Dean  at  Sir  Arthur  Acketons, 

Where  the  brow  beetling  from  the  mountain  sprung. 
With  stunted  thorn,  and  shaggy  rocks  o'erhung. 

Brooke,  The  Fox-chase. 


BEETLE. 
BEFALL. 


Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  grey-ey'd  eve, 


Brok'n  only  bv  the  beetle's  drowsy  hum. 
Invites  us  forth  to  solitary  vales, ' 
Where  awful  ruins  on  their  mossy  roofs 
Denote  the  flight  of  time. 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  Harmony,  hook  u. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum. 

Collins.    Ode  to  Evening, 

BEFALL,  be  mdfall;  A.  S.  befeallan;  Dutch,  beval- 
len  ',  to  fall,  to  happen,  to  become,  to  come  to  pass. 

The  kyng  made  hym  jo^  ynow,  &  amon  hem  alle 
Bed  hym  telle  of  som  >ingi  >at  hym  schulde  bifalle^ 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  145. 
Here  now  of  ^ir  schame,  what  chance  bifelle. 

R.  Brunne,^,\23, 
Ac  on  a  May  morwenyng.  on  Malveme  huUes 
Me  byfel  for  to  slepe.  for  weyrynesse  of  wandryng. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  1. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day. 
In  Southweric  at  tbe  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  19. 

What  shall  befalle  here  afterwarde 
God  wote,  for  nowe  vpon  this  tide 
Men  see  the  worlde  on  euery  side 
In  sondrie  wise  so  diuersed 
That  it  well  nigh  stant  all  reuersed. 

Cower.    Conf,  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  1. 

And  it  bifel  that  whanne  Zacarye  schould  do  the  office  of  piest- 
hod  in  the  ordir  of  his  cours  to  fore  God. 

TViclif.    £Mk,chsLp.l 
In  die  meane  season  a  bitter  plague  befell  among  them  for  their 
corupt  lining,  consuming  in  short  tyme  such  a  multitude  of  people, 
that  tbe  quicke  were  not  sufficient  to  bary  the  dead. 

Stowe,  Chron,  Ann.  447.  Brytaines  and  Saxons, 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  king's  majesty,  without  flattery, 
did  I  not  fear  the  imputation  of  presumption,  and  withal  suspect, 
tiiat  it  might  befal  these  papers  of  mine  (though  the  loss  were  little)  • 
as  it  did  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  by  unskilful  and 
common  painters;  which,  by  her  own  commandment,  were  knock'd 
in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Preface,  fol.  X. 

[Plato]  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted  to 
befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either  in  life  or  death  Conduce  to  lua 
good.r  Spectator,  No.  237. 

As  for  mysdf,  I  am  well,  if  it  be  well,  can  with  any  propriety, 
be  said  of  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  utmost  suspense  and  anxiety, 
under  the  apprehension  of  all  the  accidents  which  can  possibly 
befall  friend  he  most  a^ectionately  loves.  Farewell. 

Melmoth.    Pliny.  Letters,  book  UL  let.  17. 
3d 
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BEPARU.      BEFARIA,   in  Boiany,    s  genua  of  plaotd^  class 
—        Dodecandria,   order  Mcnogynta,     Generic  character : 
BEFCX)L.  calyx  seven-fid,  petals  seven,  stamina  fourteen  5  berry 
*  of  seven  cells,  many-seeded. 

Thia  genus  contains  two  specie»,  inhabiting-  New 
Granada.     Mutis,  Amer,  vol.  1.  tab.  7. 8. 

BEFIGHT,  he  mdjights  A.S,feo!Uan,  JHUani  Ger 
fechten. 

As  wrastKng  windes,  out  of  dispersed  whirl. 
Be  fight  tbemsehiM,  the  west  with  Boutbera  blast 

Surrey,    ^tueU,  book  it. 

BEFIT,  be  mil  Jit,  Fli,  aptus,  idoneus,  a  Fr.  G.fait, 
facium,  q.  d,  factum,  i.  e.  aptum  ad  Juk,  Skinner.  Made 
for  this,  adapted  to  it. 
To  adapt,  to  suit,  to  become. 

So  that  it  semes  her  will 
Phy,  phy,  phy,  phy,  to  sing, 

Since  phv  bt/yttefh  him  so  welTy 
In  euery  kind  of  thing. 

Gascoigne.  The  Comp,  of  Phflomenc, 

For  which,  ere  long,  to  his  just  trial  led 

Ja  all  the  robes  bejitthig  his  dcgrte, 

Where  Scroop,  chief  justice  in  that  dAng'rouB  stead, 

Cummission  hid  Ais  lawful  Judge  to  be. 

Drayton,  TIu  Barotu'  Wars^  book  iv. 

What  ere  can  now  pittie  the  deepest  miseriea  of  Manasseh  ? 
WhaA  bat  hmidage  caa  he/k  him,  that  hath  so  lawlesly  abused  his 
liberty  ?  What  but  an  utter  abdication  can  befit  him  that  hath  cast 
off  his  God,  and  doted  upon  Devils  ?  What  but  a  dyug  life,  and  a 
tormenting  death  can  heJU  for  a  man  of  Mood? 

i^c//.     Cont,  AfoMuseh, 

m  it  hefU»  thee,  oh  it  31  hefiis 

AcMto'a  dan^ter,  his  whose  open  stom, 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  these  harvest-fields, 

WUch  »om  his  boanteoiis  firieiidship  i  eajqy, 

Tkomtom,    Autumn^ 
And  now  let  nine  of  t!ie  selected  band. 
Whose  greener  years  be/ii  sock  statieo  bcati 
With  wary  circuit  pace  around  the  grove : 
And  guard  each  inkL  Ma*9tu    Caraefacitt, 

BEFLAINE,  be  nndjtaine,  past  part,  of  the  verb,  to 
flay.  A.  S.  /lean,  bejiean,  to  fley,  to  pill,  to  pull  oflF  the 
skin  or  rind.  Somner.  Flaen,  vUteden,  vlaeghenj  deglu" 
bere,  pellem  detrahere,  excoriare,  Kilian* 

Out  of  his  skhi  he  was  b^flmime 
AA  qaScke :  and  ia  that  wise  slalae. 

Cm/.  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  158. 


B  E  F 

2**^»  tiinii  bigroM  a  slaiviih  shame,  which  nuM% 
Far,  mr  below  the  region  of  thy  state, 
Not  more  aw-,  «^^  ^^^^  ^  revenge  ? 
Thou  an  lEalxaa  f  t  oouml  4irat  vMt  ngt. 
To  think  1  h«fe  a  bvothar  s»  b^^d 

Ford.    Loo^sSacrHtet^utir, 


B£KN 


BEIFOAM,  he  and  foam.  A.  S^  fatimm,  tpumare,  to 
foam^  or  froth. 

His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears. 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Fhsth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound. 
And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoami  the  groand. 
Jhydtn.     Tratuhition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphotet,  book  viii. 

At  last  te  dropping  wings,  hefoam^d  all  o'er. 
With  flaggy  heaviness  their  master  bore ; 
A  fock  he  spy'd^  whoee  hamble  head  waa  lovy 
Bare  at  an  ebh»  hot  cover'd  at  a  flow. 
EuMlen,    7Vafi«lclto»  tf  OwittM  Metmmotpkmn,  book  r. 

BEFOOL,  6c.and  fool  Fr.  fol;  It.foUe.  From  the 
Lat.  foUis,  •  says  Menage,  ab  inanitate  ventosi  follis. 
Skinner  prefers  the  Get.  fowl,  slow,  careless.  In  A.  S. 
foul  IS  foul. 

And  netheles  full  many  wise 
Befooled  haue  hem  selfe  er  this. 

Gower,    Cotrf:  Jm,  hook  viL  fbl.  \$T, 

PebaueVd  by  those  they  thought  would  teach  and  rule  'en 
Who  now  they  find  did  nin  and  brfool  'em. 

W,.Brotq$tt  to  Itord  General  Monk, 


Do  but  foB  a  little  realise  to  yourselvea  thas»  when  the  wise  men 
of  the  world,  ttiose  that  are  wise  in  their  generation,  shcJt  appear 
before  God,  when  they  shall  reflect  upon  all  eartTdy  obi«:ts,  and 
consider  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  them,  how  wiu  thtj  iefo^l 
themseE^si  .  /^itfes.    On  Me  J%«r  o<  flb^  eh.  n. 

BEFO'KE,     "\      The  imper.  be  and  the  noun/ore. 
Befo^rehand,  >  Written  bifore,  byfire,befome;  ante- 
Befo^rbtihe.  J  rior  or  prior  to,  in  space  or  time  j  in 
front  or  presence  of;  in  preference  to. 

Fyf  hiindie#  ^jsr  and  toentl  R  waa  dee  bifart, 
Er  ^oore  Lard  JhesuCTyst  on  er^  was  y bore. 

.  it  GlonceMter^  p.  40. 


• And  fer  jeode  bynore  hym  Jcic 

Four  kyngs,  and  four  snerdes  of  golde  byuore  hym  here. 

Id.  p.  190. 

In  Acres  of  hir  is  bom  a  mayden  childe  dame  Jone. 
Waffnoa  fairer  bifom  of  Ingfis  alssdio  one. 

it.  UniJii,  p.  80. 

^at  tyme  in  Scotland  was  a  mayden  ^peng. 

As  1  red  Uforkand,  Mafcolme  dooliter  tie  kyng. 

Mp.95. 

I  loved  hhe  ftrrtt,  and  toMe  ti^e  nsy  w» 
As  to  my  eonseil,  saul  ay  biwther  ewoiae 
To  fortlttr  me,  as  I  have  told  befome. 

Ckmtcer.     The  Kuightu  Tale^  ▼.  1148. 

Abu  resos  lerested.  ty^  as  a  pope 

And  consdenee  hia  Grocer.  &|i^tf  ^  kjmge  t 

Pier*  Plonkmtuu     Viaion,  p.  81. 

J<»e  ve  and  be  ye  glade  \  foryoor  meede  is  plenteowinhevoies ; 
for  so  tuei  ban  pursued  also  prophetie  that  weren  bifore  yoo. 

Wklif.     Matthew,  chap.  r. 

The  prophecie  had  genen  knowledge  beforehande  that  Meraas 
ahoulde  cum  out  of  Betfaleem,  where  Jcbus  was  borne. 

Udmil.    John,  cap.  viL 

By  this  provident  oouncell,  and  laying  downe  this  good  foonda- 
tioa  beforehand^  all  thhigs  went  forward  in  a  dise  ooune,  to  die 
atehleving  of  our  happy  eaterpriw. 

Drahe^    W\  I.  V^ymgo,  UL  \^ 

And  if  the  asenger  of  bleed  purae  after  him,  Aci  dU  not 


deliuer  the  slayer  into  hie  hand  hecaese  he 
ignorantly  ueitber  hated  he  him  beforetime, 
Bible.  Genevm  FerMon,    ' 


liady,  yee  rnust  openly  yoQ  eonfeaee. 
And  if'agniost  good  eoocienee  and  right. 
Any  good  han  ye  take  more  or  lease, 
Beforne  tills  houre,  of  any  manner  wight, 
Teeld  it  anon.         Browne.  ShepAewifs  Pipe 


.V.5. 


Sell 


Yet  the  fears  of  Herod  over^ruled  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect, 
and  raised  up  brfore  his  eyes  the  semblance  of  te  nurdceed  Bap- 
tist armed  with  the  power  of  miraeles,  for  the  very  purpose  (be 
perhaps,  imagined)  of  inflicting  exemplary  vengeance  upon  him  tor 
that  atrocious  deed,  as  well  as  for  his  adultery,  his  incest,  and  all 
his  other  crimes.  Psr/ew*    jL«rlirrcziv« 


So  far,  therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  she  [the  hen]  is  not 
beforehand  apprised  of  the  effect. 

JMey.   Natural  Theology,  et^.\y. 

BEFQRT,  sometimes  caUed  BeUbrt,  wm  a  eomty 
of  old  France  in  the  Snndgmi,  in  Upper  Alsace.    It  is 

now  included  m  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  the  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the 
arrondissement.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  and 
forms  a  pass  frosa  Abace  to  Frandie  CamitL  Its  popu- 
lation  is  about.  500a^  who  are,  hj  its  central  position^ 
enabled  to  carry  on  a  good  trade  m  the  wines  of 
Bttrgaady  and  Champagne,  besidea  iron   and  other 
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^  commodities  ppodnced  in  ihe  swigbbourbood.  Part  of 
iU  inhabitants  are  also  employed  in  the  ftuges  used  ia 
manufiicturing  the  iDon^iibtaiaed  in  the  adjacent  mcran- 
^  tains.  Befort  is  situated  at  the  point  of  meeting  of 
■^  several  great  roads  5  Tit.  of  two  from  Paris,  two  from 
Switzerland,  one  £poiai  Strasburg;,  and  one  from  Loraine. 
The  Douniy  and  town  of  Befort  were  ceded  by  Austria 
to  France  in  1648.  In  165.9,  Louis  XIV.  granted  them 
to  Cardinal  Mazarm ;  and  in  1781,tbey  were  obtained 
by  the  Ddke  of  Valentinois,  who  lost  them  at  the 
Itevolution.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  Alsace  is  sterEe, 
but  the  fisheries,  forests,  and  mines  are  productive. 
Befort  is  about  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Colmar, 
and  seventy  in  the  same  direction  from  Strasburg. 
Latitude  47^  38'  north,  and  longitude  6°  5/  east. 

BEFORTUNE,  be  mkd  fortune.  Lat. /ortiiiui,  from 
fors,  aferendo ;  est  enmfarSs  pfoui  resferi,  Vosc. 

To  happen^  to  betide,  to  bechance,  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of. 

EoL.  Madam,  Ipittymnchyourf^uasces, 

Which,  since  I  know  they  vertuously  are  {flac'd^ 
1  giue  consent  to  goe  along  with  you. 
Wreaking  as  little  what  faetideth  me 
As  much,  i  wiih  all  good  btforttme  yon. 

Shakspeare*    -Gnitletnen  cfVermM,  fol.  34 

BEFRECKLE,  he  and  freckle.  Chaucer  uses 
frahies,  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  v,  2171  j  and  Mr 
Tyrwhit  Miys  fraknes  is  Saxon  for  spots  j  freckles.  See 
Fbecklbs. 

As  when  the  evening  is  with  darkness  overspread. 
Her  star  heffckhd  face  with  clouds  .invelloped, 
7ou  oftentimes  behold,  the  trembling  lightning  fly. 

IDfmytom,    Pofy-^ibwrny  tSomg'  zzii. 


BEFRIEND, 
amare,  to  love. 


be  and  friend  ;    A.S, 
To  act  as  a  friend  to. 


fnarij  fiwn, 


My  patience  i  -wUl  pot  in  urQ, 

My -charity  I  will  extend  ; 
Since  for  my  woe  there  is  no  cure. 

The  he^less  now  1  will  btfrimd. 

'Cotuiani  Peneiope  in  Percy,  Tdl.  ill. 

This,  last  request  to  you  I  do  commend. 
That  pitying  my  sad  plaints,  you  may  'befriend 
My  wMtatbed  soak  with  qoicke  dispatch  in  death. 
And  .iMt  with  toftnse,  whien  I  yoeld  my  breath. 

Mirror  for  Mag-istratet,  613. 

The  mocy  «f our  |pood  Qod  allowes  his  fiirou rites,  not  onely.to 
nseire  but  to  give';  not  only  to  .receive  for  themsdvea,  but  to 
coDvey  blessings  to  others :  what  can  that  man  want  that  is  be^ 
friended  oi  the  faithfull  ?     Hall,  Cont,  The  Rapture  of  Elijah. 

Yet  mad  they  rnsh'd,  as  whirluaig  wind  descends. 
And  dnm'dibr  friendless  those  the  Lord  befriends. 

Parnel.     The  gift  of  Poetry,    Habakiuk, 

Here  he  ^inv  the  elder^  stopped  to  consider  whether  he 
ftboiiki  return  back  {io  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  "  Fortune," 
lie  ssid,  **  befriends  the  brave ;  steer  to  Pomponianus." 

Mehnath,  PUny,  book  vi.  letter  16. 

After  such  strong  assurances  as  these,  by  which  txod  Almighty 
stands  as  it  were  engaged  to  befriend  us,  one  would  not  think  it  pos- 
Bible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  call  in  question  so  plain  a  truth,  as  that 
of  oor  ability,  with  the  Divine  assistanee,  to  eonect  constitutioa 
ud  Ksist  temptatioii.  Portnts.  Sermon  iii.  v.  1. 

BEFRINGE,    be    and  fringe.       Fr.  f range;    It. 
frangia;  Sp.franja ;  ^Ger. f raasen  $  of  unoevtain  etymo- 
logy.   Menage  thinks  from  the  £iBt.  jSm^rta. 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such. forgotten  things 
As  Easden,  Philips,  Settle  writ  of  kings] 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 

Pope,    Imitation  of  Horace,  epistle  i. 


BBG,  t« 
Be'ogab,  «. 
Bb^ggar,  n. 
Bfi^xsGAR,  adj, 
Be^ooino,  »• 
Be'goart, 
Bb'cgasino, 
Be^goablinebs, 
Be'goari^t,  ^£&'. 
Be<ogarly,  <idv^ 
Be^ggah-f&ab, 
bs^-ooab-maid, 
Bs<ogab-man, 

Bsl^OGAJi-WOBIAlf .  "^ 


'^  Some,  says  Junius,  think  heg  , 
derived  from  the  Ger.  begeren, 
cupere,  appetert.  Beg  and  beggar 
vel,  q.  d.  baggar,  because  beggan 
carry  with  them  bc^s,  into  wfcdch 
they  put  the  victuals  or  money 
^that  may  be  given  to  them.  To 
ask,  to  crave,  petition,  solicit^ 
or  entreat  for. 

To  beggar  is  to  bring  or  re- 
duce to  a  state  of  mieanness^, 
wretchedness,  poverty  of  one 
who  asks,  craves,  petitions^  &c. 


KEG. 


For  he  Jiat  beggeth   o>'  byddeb.  bote  yf  Jrei  have  aede 
He  j»  ials  and  faitour.  and  defrauded  ^  neede 
And  ahK)  gyleth  hjrm  J^at  gyvef. 

Piers  Ploukmun,  Fkiom^  p.  190, 

And  the  same  sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth, 
that  sorweful  and  mishappy  b  the  condition  of  a  poure  begger,  for 
if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for  hunger,   and  if  he  axe,  he 
dieth  for  shame    and  algates  necessitee  constreineth  him  to  axe. 
Chamcer.    The  Tale  ofMelibeus,  v.  u.  ^ .  1 15. 

But  of  the  body,  whiche  shall  deye^ 
AUthough  there  be  diners  weye 
To  deth,  yet,  is  there  but  one  ende. 
To  whiche  that  euery  man  shall  wende, 
As  wall  the  begger  as  the  lorde. 
Of  one  nature  of  one  accorde. 

Gmoer,  Cftnf.Am,  bookU.  foL  7fi. 

For  sikerly  my  dette  sbal  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fare 
To  fOB  a  begging  in  'my  kirtle  bare. 

Chancer .  The  FrmnheUtnes  Tale,  r,  11882. 

For  hit  blame}  alle  beggerye,  be  ^e  ful  certeyn. 

Piers  Phuhman.     Fifiofi,  p.  155. 

And  «he  mm  dad  full  poorely, 
All  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome^ 
And  both  behind  and  eke  befonie 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly, 

Chuuaer,    Jtomaunt  of  the  Hose,  fo},  117 . 

Wee  hauing  nothing  to  do  at  all,  haue  medled  yet  in*  all  matters, 
and  haue  spent  for  our  prelats  causes  more  then  all  Christendome, 
ouea  vnto  the  >«tter  beggenngofour  Belues,'&'hatte^otten-iiothllig 
but  rebuke  and  shame  dt  hale  among  all  nations. 

TyndalCs  Worhes,  fol.  375. 

Whanne  he  gede  forth  fro  Jerico  and  hiae  disdplift  «kid  ful 
myche  pupV,  Bartbymeas  a  blynde  -asan  the  sone  01  ThvmeyMtt 
bisidis  the  waye  and  ftfl^^^i^.  WiQl\f,   itf«nl,  chap..x. 

And  as  he  went  oute  of  tiiericho  with  hys  dyscyplcs,  and  a 
gNiite  Dombre  of  people:  BartfaSnMW  thk  aonne  of  IFhimMis 
whiche  was  blynde,  sate  by  the  h je  waies  Wf^  beggynge. 

'  BibU,  1551. 

The  Fhariseis  bteyng  made 'extreme  woode  with  thlB  amrtge 
and  boldnes  that  the  beggar  was  of  fill  to  extremitie,  ami  to  say  th«. 
vttermost  they  could.  They  vpbrayed  him  with  his  olde  blind- 
nesse,  they  cast  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  begs^erlynesse,  as  though 
God  hadde  punished  him  thereivithaiUibr'his  simtes. 

UdaU,    JtihH,  chap,  fac 

By  whose  ayed  ryches  and  anctorite  the  pope  w*  his  prelates 
atoended  from  poore  heggerly  fryers  aod  flaterers  vnto  siche  «& 
imperial  maics^  abone  euproan  aod  kiages. 

Joye,    £jspotici9n4^  Dsmiel,  ohap.  vii. 

fio  *aa  iheirheggitig  -now  them  failed  qnlta; 
For  none  would  giue,  baft  all  men  wovdd  them  wfte : 
Yet  would  they  take  no  paines  to  get  their  lining, 
But  seeke  some  other  wi|y  to  gaioe  by  giuiqg. 
Much  like  to  6egging,^t  much  better  named; 
For  JttftDf  beg,  which  are  thereof  ashamed. 

Mother  Hvbberdt  T^h,  ftil.  8. 
3  D  3 
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BEG.  And  for  as  much  as  all  good  thinges  come  of  God,  whether  they 

I  perteyne  to  tbe  bodie,  or  to  the  soule,  and  at  all  times  to  be 
deliuered  from  aduerftitie  is  one  of  his  singular  benefites,  wc  naay 
no  doubt  begge  the  same  at  his  handes,  referring  notwithstanding 
the  graunttng  of  it  to  him,  who  knoweth  what  is  better  for  rs  thaa 
we  do  our  selucs.  Whitgi/ie's  Zhfente,  fol.  492. 

IVebelUus  obiecting  to  Ccelius,  and  charging  liim  with  factious 
behauipur,  and  dtssoluing  of  discipline :  Coslius  againe  that 
IVebeliius  had  spoiled  and  beggered  the  legions. 

SavUe,  TacitWt  fol.  34. 

And  to  what  end  is  all  tliis,  but  that  seeing  himself  forsaken  of 
all,  he  may  at  lengh,  like  the  beggar'd  prodigal,  return  again  to 
his  father?  Hopkint,    The  Vanity  of  the  World,  fol  14, 

Some  it  highly  displeaseth,  that  so  great  expenses  this  way  [in 
building  churches]  are  im ployed.  Touching  God  himselfe,  hath 
hee  any  where  reuealed,  that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggerly  ? 
and  that  he  taketh  no  pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  sauing  onely  in 
poore  cottages  ?  Hooker,   Eccies,  Pol.  book  y.  sec.  15. 

BuL.  O  heauen  defend  my  soule  from  such  foule  sin. 
Shall  I  seeme  crcst-falne  in  my  father's  sight, 
Or  with  pale  heggar-feare  impeach  my  hight 
Before  this  out^ar'd  dastard. 

Skakspeare,    Richard  II,  fol.  24. 


-But  chief  of  all. 


O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain, 
Blinde  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggery,  decrepit  age. 

Milton,     Sam.  Agon, 

Amonge  these  things,  comes  out  of  his  ship  the  poore  captaine 
Hamilco,  in  a  filthy  and  beggerlye  cloak  girt  aboute  him,  at  the 
sight  of  whome  the  mourners  as  they  stoode  in  rankes  clustered 
about  him.  Goldynge,   Justine,  fol.  92. 

In  begging  other  inferiour  things,  it  may  become  us  to  be 
reserved,  indifferent  and  modest;  but  about  these  matters 
(wherein  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  concerned)  it  were  a  folly  to 
be  dack  or  timorous.  Barrow,    Sermon  yu 

^  He  owed  him  money,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  several 
times,  but  never  kept  his  word ;  and  in  short,  he  was  an  idle, 
beggarly  fellow  and  of  no  use  to  the  publick.    Taller,  No.  256. 


-With  half  an  eye 


Your  far-fetched  sophistry  I  vgy ; 
Which  ne'er  so  subtlely  disputed. 
By  two  plain  words  shall  be  confuted : 
I  first  affirm  you  beg  the  question. 

Cambridge, 


Learning, 


BECTALLED,  he  and  gall 
fretted,   chafed. 
To  gall,  to  fret,  to  chafe,  to  rub  sore.. 


A.S:geaIW,  galled,  ^^^^ 


Persuade  a  man  that  he  is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and  you 
shall  instantly  see  him  change  his  manners. 

JBeattie,    On  Truth,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 

A  mistake  in  which  I  had  no  share,  decides  at  once  upon  my 
libertie  and  property,  sending  me  from  the  court  to  a^dsoB^  and 
adjudging  my  fomily  to  beggary  and  famine. 

Burke.    Vindication  of  Nat,  Society, 

The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  most  6e^^ar/y  naUons  in  Europe. 

Smith,     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  8. 

Beg,  commonly  pronomiced  Bei,  a  title  of  honour 
among  the  Turks,  given  to  persons  possessing 
a  military  rank.  It  originally  signified  Prince  or 
Leader,  and  belongs  properly  to  the  feudal  chiefs  who 
have  a  command  over  the  holders  of  fiefs  or  military 
tenures.  .  The  lowest  rank  of  these  feudatory  chiefs  is 
that  of  Aldi-bey,  who  has  a  standard  and  trumpet^  and 
when  in  the  field,  several  inferior  commanders  under 
his  orders.  The  next  rank  is  that  of  the  SanjJJc-bey, 
who  has  the  command  of  a  large  district  called  Sanjhk 
(or  standard)  containing  many  smaller  fiefs.  The 
third  and  highest  rank  is  that  of  the  Begler-beg 
(Prince  of  Princes)  or  Pashk  who  governs  a  whole 
province  containing  many  Sanj^s.  See  Von  Hammer's 
Osmanischett  Reichs  StaaU  Ferfassung, 


And  shake  your  sturdy  trunks,  ye  prouder  pines. 
Whose  sweUing  grains  are  like  begaWd  aldne, 
With  the  deepfiUTOws  of  the  tliunder-stone. 

Ball,   JJefUince  to  Mnvy,  st  L 

BEGAWED,  6£and  gaud.  Gaud  is  the  past  part. 
of  A.  S.  gifan ;  gaved,  gavd,  gavd,  gaud,  and  means 
^ny  such  trifling  thing  as  is  given  away  or  presented  to 
anyone.    Tooke,  ii.  266,  267- 

To  begawd  is  to  bedeck  with  such  things ,  with  any 
fine,  showy,  gay  things. 

Tlie  senate  liked  very  well  of  this  device,  and  chose  lucH  a 
number  of  bond-maids  as  she  desired  to  have,  and  trimniing  tliem 
up  in  fine  apparel,  begawded  with  chains  of  gold  and  jewels,  they 
ftent  them  forth  to  the  Latins,  who  were  encamped  not  far  from 
the  city.  North,     Plutarch,  127. 

BEGAY,  icand  gay.  To  make  gay;  to  begawd j 
see  BjBOAWD. 

The  rural  swain,  whose  courser  ejres 

Ne'r  star'don  other  beauteous  things  than  what 

Begay  the  simple  fields. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  chap.  iiL  sec  75. 

BEGEMDER,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Abyssinia,  bounded  by  Dembea  on  the  west, 
Samen  on  the  north,  Angot  on  the  east,  and  Ambara 
on  the  south.  It  also  includes  the  dependency  of 
Lasta,  with  which  addition  its  length  has  been  stated 
at  180  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  60,  Its  mountains  are 
less  steep  and  rugged  than  those  in  many  other  parts 
of  Abyssinia,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
what  may  be  called  level  ground  than  in  almost  any 
of  the  other  provinces  in  this  alpine  region.  These 
mountains  abound  with  iron,  and  afford  good 
pasturage  for  numerous  cattle,  with  which  Begemder 
IS  well  stocked.  It  also  supplies  the  flower  of  the 
Abyssinian  cavalry,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  was  informed 
that  it  was  capable  of  raising  45,00O.  The  southern 
boundary  of  this  province  is  fidl  of  deep  and  nigged 
ravines,  which  form  a  good  natural  bulwark  against 
the  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Galla. 

BEGE'T,       ^       Be  and  get ;  A.  S.  begettan,  gettan. 

Bege^tter,     >To  gain,   to  acquire,    to  reach,  to 

Bkob'tting.  J  attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to 
produce,  to  generate. 

>o  addc  he  Brutons  fe  maystrye  al  by^te. 

R,  Glauctster,  p.  219. 

He  ssolde  be  o^ere's  ejrr  of  al  ]»at  he  adde, 
jyf  he  of  hym  sulue  non  ofcr  eyr  by^yfe  nadde. 

Id.  p.  388. 

A  liteUe  >er  hifom  died  Margarete, 

he  heyr  of  Scotlond  bom,  of  Alisander  frvje/e. 

AiBrwiMi*,  p.248. 

A  yonge  man  called  Melibens,  mighty  and  riche,  begafe  upon 
his  wif,  that  caUed  was  Prudence,  a  daughter  which  that  cslled 
was  Sophie.  Chaucer,    The  Tale  o/MeHb€us,Y,iLp.72, 

He  had  a  brother  netbeles. 

Whose  right  name  was  Eson, 

And  he  the  worthie  knight  Jason 

Begatte.  Cower,  Conf,  Am,  book  r.  foL  101. 

Which  delyueride  us  fro  the  power  of  derknessis,  and  trws- 
latide  into  the  kingdom  of  the  sone  of  his  louyng  in  whom  we  hsn 
aghenhiyng  and  remyssioun  of  synncs:  which  is  the  ymagc  of 
God  unuysible,  the  firste  bigeten  of  cch  creature. 

JViclif,  Coloss,  diap.  i. 
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For  wliat  ib  he  that  eaaae  by  yery  imaginiciAr  oomprtse  bow 
tbat  God  tbe  father,  beyng  without  begioniag,  doeth  coDtinually 
.    beget   God  the  soune  ?   into   wlioni  the  begetter  doeth  so  wholy 
J  powre  out  himself,  that  yet  thereby  he  is  nothyng  diminished. 

UdaU,  Pref,  to  John, 
Tikis  is  but  an  imperfect  generation,  where  that  which  is 
begotten  doth  not  receive  its  whole  being  originally  from  that 
whidi  did  beget,  but  from  God  and  nature ;  the  begetter  being 
but  either  a  channel  or  an  instrument  and  having  been  himself  before 
begotten  or  produced  by  some  other. 

Cudwortk.    Intel,  System,  fol.  587. 

For  it  was  not  begotten  from  that  as  any  way  moved  towards 
its  generation ;  but  it  proceeded  from  God  as  it  were  ^AUbegot- 
tengly.  Id,     Ib,  574. 


The  mightie  God,  which  unbegonne  BEGIN. 

Stont  of  hymselfe,  and  hath  begonne  . 

All  other  thioges  at  his  will.  BEGIRT. 
Gower,  Conf,  Am,  book  viii.  fol.  183. 


My  walks  of  trees,  all  planted  by  my  band. 
Like  children  of  my  own  begetting  stand. 

Denham.     Cf  old  Age,  p.  3. 
Such  is  not  man,  who  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed : 
llie  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 

Vryden.    The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale, 

Good  laws  may  beget  order  and^moderation  in  the  government, 
where  the  manners  and  customs  have  instilled  littie  humanity  or 
justice  into  the  tempers  of  men. 

Hume,    Essay  iii.  Of  Politics  a  Science. 

BEGILT^  he  and  gilt.  A.S.  gildan,  gyldan.  To 
cover  or  overlay  with  gold. 

Six  maids  attending  on  her,  atdr'd  with  buckram  bride-laces, 
beguilt!  white  sieves,  and  stammele  petticotes,  drest  after  the 
deanliest  countrey  guise. 

Ben  Jonson.     The  King's  Entertainment  at  Welbech. 

BEGI^,  V.         '\     Be  and  gin.   A.  S.  aginnan,  ie- 

Begi^n^  n.  iginnan,  ginnan,  incipere,  inchoare, 

Bbgi^nner^  \aggredij  instituere;  Grer.and  Dutch, 

Begi^nning^        k  beginner,   ginner ;  Swe.  begynna. 

Begi^nninoless.  J  The  A.  S.  heginnan,  Junius  thinks 

is  evidently  composed  of  he  and  gangan,  gan,  or  gen ; 

to  go.    And  Ihrc  observes  in  confirmation,  that  the 

Lat.  uutium  is  formed  from  inire,  initum.    Applied  to 

the  first  motion  towards  any  act,  purpose,  or  design. 

To  take  the  first  step,  to  enter  upon,  to  commence. 

■  &  al  for  a  wommon, 

>at  Elyne  was  y  depud,  (is  bataile  first  bigan. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

Heo  gederede  folk  faste,  \e  werre  to  bi  gynne. 

Id.  p.  96. 

Toward  (is  lond  heo  bi  gonne  for  to  lobby  faste. 

Id.  p.  97. 

For  now  higynnes  Dauid  to  wax  a  werreour, 
With  Lenlyn  gan  he  kith  to  be  ]>e  kynge's  traytour. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  240. 
)st  Eneas  bigan  hys  of  spryng  to  Lumbardie  first  bring 
pre  >ousant  &  sixe  &  tnenti  jcr  firo  fo  worlde's  bi  gynnynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 

.  Granten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously : 

Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  1  beginne 

To  liven  vertuously,  and  welven  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6765. 
p!L^  J«t  al  iy  gan  in  gynnynge  of  fe  worlde 
jwde  furst  as  a  fust  with  o  fynger.y  folde  to  gederes 
[unym  liked  and1uste.to  unclose  >e  fynger 
And  profrede  hit  forth  as  with  be  paume.  to  what  place  it  skolde. 
Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  327. 

And  though  there  be  none  other  skilley 
But  onely  for  thei  wolde  winne, 
Tbei  leaue  nought,  whan  thei  beginne 
Upon  their  arte  to  procede. 

Gower,  Conf  .  Am^  Prologue,  (aH,  3. 
An  hyne  that  had  hys  byre  ere  he  begtmne. 

Piers  Plouhman,    Vision,  p.  74, 


Fro  that  tyme  Jhesus  bigan  to  preche  and  seie,  do  ye  penaance : 
for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  schal  come  nigh. 

WicUf,  Matt,  chap.  iv. 

i'rom  y'  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  repent,  for  the 
kjrngdom  of  heauen  is  at  hande.  Bible,  1551. 

Mindes  he  our  tears  ?  or  euer  moued  his  eyen  ^ 
Wept  he  for  ruth  ?  or  pitied  he  our  loue  ? 
What  shall  I  set  before  ?  or  where  begin  7 

Surrey,    ^neeis,  book  iv. 

And  lette  hym  not  teache  vs  our  lessO  in  a  small  ragged  hande, 
wherein  a  yooge  begynner  can  scant  perceiue  one  letter  from 
another,  but  lette  hym  teache  vs  in  a  fayre  great  letter  of  some 
text  hande,  that  is  more  easye  to  leame  vpon. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare's  Workes,  fol.  574. 

And  thou  Lord  in  the  bigyiknyng  foundidist  the  erthe,  and 
heuenes  ben  werkis  of  thin  hondis.  WicUf.  Ebrewis,  chap  i. 

And  thou  Lorde  in  the  beginnynge  hast  layd  the  foundacion  of 
the  earth.    And  the  heuens  are  the  worckes  of  thy  handes. 

Bible,  1551. 

Most  noble  virgine,  that  by  latall  lore 

Hast  leam'd  to  loue,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 

The  hard  begin,  that  meets  thee  in  tbe  dore 

And  with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  heart  oppresseth  sore. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  c.  3. 

But  to  begin  that  which  never  was,  whereof  there  was  no  exam- 
ple, whereto  there  was  no  inclination,  wherein  there  was  no 
possibilitie  of  that  which  it  should  be,  is  proper  onely  to  such 
power  as  thine,  the  infinite  power  of  an  infinite  Creator. 

HalL    Cont.    7'he  Creation. 

What  can  I  see,  O  God,  in  thy  creation,  but  miradea  of  wonders  ? 
Thou  madest  something  of  nothing,  and  of  that  something,  all 
things.  Those  which  wast  without  a  beginning,  gavest  a  beginning 
to  time,  and  to  the  world  in  time.  Ib,  Id. 

The  said  Tanaquil  was  the  first  that  made  the  coat  or  cassocke 
woven  right  out,  all  through,  such  as  new  beginners  (namely, 
young  souldiours,  barristers,  and  fresh  brides)  put  on  under 
white  plaine  gowns,  without  any  guard  of  purple. 

Holland.  Plinie,  fol.  228. 

It  will,  they  presume,  be  soon  enough  to  begin  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  a  month  or  a  year  hence  when  they  shdl  find  more  com- 
modious opportunity,  or  shall  prove  better  disposed  thereto ;  in 
the  mean  time  with  Solomon's  sluggard,  yet,  say  they,  a  little 
sleep,  and  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  tiie  hands. 

Barrow.  Sermon  xvi.  r.  3« 
^  Tis  in  reality,  and  in  point  of  argument,  the  venr  same  suppo- 
sition [to  suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  depen- 
dent beings  produced  one  from  another  in  endless  progression, 
without  any  original  cause  at  all]  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  one 
continued  being,  of  beginningUss  and  endless  duration,  neither 
self-existent  and  necessary  in  itself,  nor  having  its  existence 
founded  in  any  self-existent  cause,  which  is  directly  absurd  and 
contradictory. 

Clarke*    Demonstration  of  the  Attributes,  prop.  it. 

Some  writers  upon  art  carry  this  point  too  far,  and  suppose 
tbat  such  a  body  of  universal  and  profound  learning  is  requisite, 
that  the  very  enumeration  of  its  kinds  is  enough  to  frighten  a 
beginner*  .     .  Sir  J.  Reynolds      Dis.  vii. 

Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manufrictures  of  fine  cloths 
that  anciently  flourished  in  Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iiL  c.  3. 

BEGIHT,  1      A.  S.   begierdan,  hegyrdan,'  gyrdan ; 
Begi^rted.  J  Dutch,  gorden ;   Ger.  gurten,  cingere ; 
to  girt,  surromid^  dose  in  round  about. 

The  noble  citie  Neice,  so  strongly  wall'd. 
We  with  our  conqueriug  host  begirted  round. 
Her  gates  we  wonne,  her  turrets  tops  we  scall'd. 
Her  tow'ring  wallcs  we  equall'd  with  the  ground. 

Mirror  of  Magistrates,  p.  642. 
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l^OIRT.  From  Dardamis  am  I  4eiceBde4,  he 

—  From  Jove ;  wlicre  gods,  immortal  thoag'h  tlieybe,. 

9E)GOKIA.  Do  oft  senre  mortals  :  who  begirs  wa  town 

,  Round  witii  e  wlUl,  a  wall  tiwt  ne*er  shall  down. 

SAerburfte.    The  Rape  i^  HeUn, 

Then  thou  shdt  behold 

MThetlier  by  'supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th'  Almighty  throne* 
Beseeching  or  besie^ng. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  r. 

At  home  snrrounded  by  a  aerrile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud ; 
Abroad  begiri  withuien,  and  swords,  and  spears, 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears. 

Prior.    Power.     Solamom,  book  m. 

Wlience  Hardyknute,  a  baron  bold. 
In  Scotland's  martial  days  of  old. 
Descended  from  the  stately  feast, 
Begirt  with  many  a  warrior  guest,  . 
To  quell  the  pride  of  Norway *s  king. 
With  qmT*ricg  lance  end  twanging  string. 

WdrtoH.    Ode  xi. 

BEGNAVV.  A.  S.  begnagan,  knagan^  rodere,  carrO" 
dere;  Dutch,  knawen  ;  Ger.  nagen  ;  Swe.  knaga.  To 
eat  into  j  corrode. 

The  worme  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  BOide, 
ITiy  friends  suspect  for  traytors  while  thou  lin'st, 
And  talwe  deep  travtors  for  tiiy  dearest  friends. 

Shakspeare.     RicAard  JII.  fol.  17 S. 

His  borae  lop'd  witii  an  old  mothy  saddle,  besides,  begnmitne 
frith  the  bots.  Id.     Taming  of  the  Shrewy  foL  dl  9. 

BEGONE,  he  and  gene.  Oooe  far  }  suak  deep  i 
(sc.  in  woe  or  w«al.)  Also  the  imper.  be,  and  the 
past  part.  g<me ;  get  you  gone ;  go. 

'*     I  trow  tliat  BO  wigfat  miglit  her  jAese 
Nor  da  that  thing  that  might  her  ese. 
Nor  she  ne  would  iicr  ettraw  slake 
Nor  comfort  none  vnto  her  take, 
So  decpe  was  her  wo  begonne 
Aud  eke  her  hert  in  angre  ronne 
A  sorowfull  thing  well  semed  she. 

C/taucer.     Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  117. 

That  other  said  no  thynge  bo« 

But  he  is  ryclie  and  well  begOj 

To  whome  that  god  wol  spude  wele. 

Gower.     Conf,  /iman,  book  T.  fol.  97* 

And  witteth  well,  that  one  of  the 
k  with  treason', so  full  begone. 
That  if  ye  happe  tlierupon. 
Ye  shall  be  riche  men  for  euer. 

/</.    /6.  book  V.  fbl.  96. 

"Riere  was  a  kyng,  which  Lichomedc 
Was  bote,  and  he  was  well  begone, 
With  faire  doughters  many  one, 
And  dwelt  ferre  out  in  an  yle. 

Id.  /&.  bookr.  fol.  101. 

Wlian  he  awoke,  and  neitlier  he  nc  fond 
Woman,  ne  cloth,  he  wept  bitterly. 

And  said,  '*  Alas  !  now  is  there  in  no  lond 
Man  worse  I  know  began  than  am  1 1" 

Browne.     The  Shepherd's  Pipe, 

Begone,  I  will  not  heare  thy  vain  excuse. 

But  as  thou  lou'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

Shakspeare,     Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.  30. 

tJngmteful  wretch,  begone,  and  no  longeif  pollute  my  dwelling 
with  thy  ba&cness :  begone,  and  ncrer  let  me  see  tliee  again  :  go 
from  my  doors,  and  the  only  punishment  I  wbh  thee  is  an  alarmed 
conscience,  M4iich  will  be  a  sufficient  tormentor ! 

Ooidmnith,    Vicar  ^f  Wakefield,  c,  xr, 

BEGONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Mo- 
noecia,  order  Polyandria.  Generic  character :  male ; 
calyx,  none  j  corolla  of  four  petals,  two  larger  than 
the  others  5  stamina  numerous  :  female;  calyx,  none; 
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corolla,  m  -,  foor  petals  *,  styles^  Hiree^  bifid ;  capsiie  1 
Inferior,  triangular,  alate^  trUocnlar,  many-seedel 

Willdenow  describes  twenty-five  spedes  aftlu' 
genua:  they  principally  belong  to  the  West  India ^/< 
Islands.     See  Dryander  in  TrmtMocHem  ^  iim  inacm 
Society,  vol.  i.  Botanical  Magazine,  147S. 

BBGORED,   be  and  gore:    covered  wUh  gon,m 
slimy^  clotted  blood.   Gor,  Sax.  3  goor,  Dutch,  liam^ 
canum  i  Ger.  goiren,  goren,  fermentescere,  efferveseerti 
to  throw  up  the  dregs  or  filth.    Wacbter. 
On  chief  of  sable  (taken  from  ibe  dome} 
A  socking  babe  (oh  I)  borne  to  bide  mischaonce, 
Begoarde  with  blond,  and  perced  with  a  launce. 

Gascoigne.     The  FruUes  ef  Wtrrt. 

For,  wttird  it  was  with  wanes,  which  rag'd  and  roi'd 
As  they  the  cliffe  in  peeoes  would  haue  cleft : 
Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  firale  abbof'd 
Did  waite  about  it,  g&piog  griesly,  all  begor^d. 

Spenser^    Faerie  Queene,  bodk  ir.  c.  II. 

BEGRAVE,  be  and  graoe.  Dutch,  gracen;  Ger 
graben ;  Fr.  graver ;  Sp.  gravarj  all  ^m  the  lii 
grafan.    To  carve  or  cut  ou^  io  dig,  to  esicansle. 


And  with  great  8%ht 

Of  werkmensMp  k  was  begraue 
Of  suche  irctf ke,  as  it  ahnlde  haue. 

Gower,     Conf,^w^  bookl/ol.22. 

Than  at  last  cam^  in  there 

His  masons,  for  tfaei  shuHe  craQCy 

Where  that  he  wolde  be  tegramc. 

And  of  what  stone  his  sepoltBre 

Tliei  !AnddeniinOce,«nd  What  sculpture. 

Id,    lb,  bo<7kTS.fiiLlSi 

l^Vhsn  tiiei  io  Rome  come  weie. 
So  priuely  thei  dwelte  tbere^ 
As  thei  that  thoughten  to  deceiue. 
Was  none,  that  mjglit  ofhem'perceine. 
Till  thei  in  sondry  stedes  haue 
Her  gilde  yuAsx  the  «rthe  hegvemt 
In  two  ftraasonrs,  that  to  beh^e 
Thei  shulde  seme  as  thei  were  olde. 

Id,    lb.  book  r.  fol  %. 

BEGR[ME,  be  and  grime i  to  make  grim;  to 
smear  with  any  thing  dirty  or  sooty,  and  thus  give  a 
grim  appeairance  ^  a  fierce  aspect.  Set  Gxih  and 
Gkihe. 

— — -—  My  name  that  was  as  iresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrinCd  and  blacke 
As  mine  owne  face.        Shakspeare,  OtheLUA.^ 
Upon  a  vaine  and  foolish  supersfifion,  enjoyning  men  to  Ugrim 
and  bewray  themselves  with  dirt,  to  lie  and  wallow  in  the  mire. 

Holland,    i>lK<«rcA»  iol.  215, 


•  Some  there  are. 


Great  lords  of  counties,  mighty  men  of  war, 
And  well-dress'd  courtiers,  who  vMh  leniag  eye 
Can  in  the  face  begrim'd  with  'dirt  diaoein 
Sknmge  channs,  aiid  pant  for  Cynthia  in  a  clood. 

WhUehead,    The  Stperpftt. 

We  must   take  up   the   prince  m  his   labomiay>  begnnf^i      ■. 

uncombed,  perhaps  in  a  dirtv  shirt.  1 

Walpale,    CatalogmeafEmgrmen,V,^V*^^         ' 

BEGRIPE,  be  and  gripe,  Goth,  greipani  AS. 
gripan,  begripan ;  DirtcK,  grypen ;  Swe.  grypa ;  prdif^ 
dere,  quantum  quis  una  manu  potest.  By  Gower^  suDpT 
to  surround. 

Asie,  Ailrike,  Europe^ 

The  whiche  vnder  the  heuen  cope 
Begripeth  all  this  eartli  Tounde, 
As  ferre  as  strctchcth  any  groimde.  . 

Gower,     Conf,  Am.  book  ti.  fol.  "*' 

BEGROW,  be  and  grow.  A.  S.  growan,  to  spring 
sprout,  flourish,  wax  ripe.  Somner.  Begrmni  corerca 
over  by  the  growth  of  any  thing. 
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-Thft^il 


pf  Tkui1««>  wUeh  was  b^grow* 
MTitiiyiMa. 

Oower,    Om^.  ^m.  book  y.  fol.  122. 


BEGUILE. 


Sach  faces  fbuk  ik*  (Altttt}  ahaftij  bo  auy 


iheturniog 


So  8erpciit>fuJl  ahe 


and  oner  all  begr^mme  wkh  aaaken. 
J'Atfcr.  JEiMkfot*  book  vii. 


BEGRUDGE^  be  and  grudge.  Begrudge:  a  very 
old,  and  in  speech  a  very  commpa  word.  Grudge, 
vrrkten  b^f  Chancer  gnitdie,  gruche^  and  in  some 
copies  groche>  is  the  past  part,  of  hreawian  (jge-hremo- 
gem)  f*reowdan,ge^reawtian,  doUre,  ingemkcere^pettUerem 
Tooke,  it.  MOl 

To  grieve^  fret^  or  repine  {mb,  at  the  good  fortune 
of  another.) 

And  alle  )at  belpen  me  to  crye.  o}'  ellea  to  veden 
Sbal  have  leve  by  oure  Lorde.  to  go  and  glene  after 
Axid  make  bym  morye  y  myd.  ia  angre  bo  i^  grutche. 

Piers  Plouhwuuu     Vision,  p.  131. 

No&e  will  bave  cause  to  begrmdge  the  beanlT  erheighl  of  eoraer 
stones,  when  beholifing  them  to  beare  a  dovWe  degree  of  weight 
ia  the  buildiog.  StandariTof  EfMiity,  §  25» 

BEGSHEHRI,  (pronoanced  Be&hehri)  a  Sasjakate 
or  Captaincy  in  the  Pashalik  of  Karaman-f  U,  in  Anatolia. 
Its  capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  protected  by  a 
castle  built  by  Ald-ud-d(n,  the  Seljtik^  Sultdn  in  the 
twelfUi  century.  This  district  contains  129  smaXLet 
and  12  larger  fiefa,  called  by  the  Turks  2&m4rets  and 
Zryimet9.     (See  Jeh4n-niimk,  p.  6ia) 

BEGUE,    an  old  term  for  the  natural  mark  in  the 

month  of  a  horae  whkh  dbtkiguishes  his  age.    The 

word  probaUy  ia  derived  from  the  French,  in  which 

the  same  word  aighifies  a  9tuiterer.    It  is  by  no  means 

dear  however  in  what  naanner  it  obtained  its  EaglUh 

appiieatjon.- 

BEGUILE,"!      Be  and  guile.      Guile   firom   ge^ 

Basu/una,   VwgUan;  and  wile  from  wiglian,  to 

Bbgui'lty.    J  deceive.     Tooke,  ii.   312.      GmU  n 

itmglgd^  guiied,  guild,  guilt. 

Selconthly  be  enib  \t  nnm  ]^at  is  fiills, 
If  he  trest  On  his  frendes,  ]»ie  begile  him  als 
BegiUdj^WiOiam,  takea  ia  &  booden. 

R,  Brummf  p.  329* 

Rfgbt  as  yt  gylour  ^orw  gyle,  by  gylede  man  for  mest 
8o  ahal  grace  (at  al  by  gan.  make  a  g«od  ends 
AaAbygyU]^gyicmr,     Piers  Pkukmtn,  F^itos,  p^ 348. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee, 

Aad  thought,  aU  this  n'  is  doo  but  for  a  wile. 

They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile. 

Chameer.    The  Revet  Tetie,  r.  4044. 

For  often  he  that  will  begile. 
Is  guiled  with  the  same  guile. 
And  thus  the  guiler  is  beguiled, 

Gower,    Cmf.  Am.  book  yi.  fbl.  135. 

'WherfSne  I  say,  that  swiche  wicked  delites  ben  subtil  begilers 
of  hem  that  shul  be  dampned. 

Chaucer.     The  Per  tones  Tale,  v.  U.  p.  301. 

When  we  eseapefirom  a  Uttle  wile,  and  know  the  begtsiler,  we 
^iHoke  Aat  wv  an  *c8v<£erf  alreadie  with  other  greate  wtfe«. 

OoUenSooh,  chap.  zxhr.  1. 

And  that  wicked  folk  wymmen  betraieth. 
And  lijgiMI  htm  of  her  good  with  glaniaiyogt  woidea. 
Piers  Plouhman,    Cr9de» 

The  kirigfaa  was  wro&  to  sat  hk  stroke  A^fwlTd; 
And  smote  againe  with  noremitrBgcoua  mig^ ; 
Bat  back  againe  the  sparkUng  Steele  recoild. 
And  left  not  any  mavk  where  it  did  light. 

Renter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  L  C  zi. 


There  plea^ag  might  yon  see  grave  Kestor  stand. 

As 't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand,  BEHANO. 

That  it  begmfd  attentkm,  charm'd  the  sight  \.  ^        ^^j 

Shakspeare.   Rape  of  Lucreee.  ^ 

By  easy  commiitalSons  of  pnblick  penance  for  a  private  pecu- 
niary mulct  [thou]  dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own  science  with 
sordid  bribery  and  embolden  the  adulterer  to  commit  that  sin 
again  without  fear,  from  which  he  hath  once  escaped  without 
shamcy  or  so  much  aa  ▼aloaUe  loss. 

Bishop  Sanderson.    Semums,  p,  275. 

WhUat  we  smQe  to  see  how  easily  you  beguile  these  silly  fishes 
that  you  catch  so  fast  with  this  false  bait,  possibly  we  are  not  much 
less  unwary  ourselves ;  and  the  world's  treacherous  pleasures  do 
Utile  less  delude  me  and  you. 

Boyle.    Occasional  ReJleeeions,^i^i!a. 

While  o'er  his  lips  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd, 
Won  by  his  grateful  eloquence,  which  sooth'd 
With  sweet  variety  the  tedious  aaafcfa. 
Beguiling  time.  Glooer.    Leonidm,  beoic  viii. 

BEHADim,  a  Tatarian  title  signifying  warrior, 
heroj  much  used  by  the  Moghuls  as  an  appellation  of 
honour,  but  not  implying  any  distinct  rank. 

BEHALF.  A.S.  healf,  half,  pars;  Goih. halbi  Ger. 
kalb ;  memt  haUfen,  pro  parte  mea  s  Dutch,  mijnent*  halven, 
unwent*  halven.  For  my  or  your  part  or  share,  sake,  or 
behalf. 

And  therfore  I  cooseille,   that  ye   sende   yonre   messageres, 

swiche  as  ben  discrete  and  wise,  unto  youie  adversaries,  telling 

hem  on  youie  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete  of  pees  and  or  accord, 

that  they  absfe  hem»  withMiten  delay  or  tarying,  to  come  unl»  ns. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Melibeus,  v.  li.  p.  128. 

¥et  this  I  say  in  hhr  behal/e 

If  Helen  were  hir  leoke, 
Sir  Paris  neede  not  to  disdaine 

Hir  throng  the  seaa  to  aeeke. 

Turbennle,    In  prayse  of  Lady  P. 

Sir,  qaod  Sir  Willyam  Helman,  we  are  sent  hyder  fro  tike  to 
thentet  that  we  shulde  shewc  you  on  their  behalf es,  that  sythe  diey 
come  into  thia  countre  they  haue  had  nother  prest  nor 'wages  (n 
you,  y«  whiche  they  desyre  generally  to  haue. 

Froissart.    CronycU  i.  fbl.  678; 

Now  for  that  he  sheweth  this  spight  of  his  against  the  BoBotian 
and  Corinthians  especially,  although  he  aparetU  not  any  others 
whatsoever,  I  thought  it  my  part  and  duty  to  defend  herein  the 
honour  of  our  ancestors  in  the  behalf  of  tmui,  against  this  only  part 
of  his  writings  and  no  more.         Holland,   Plutarch,  fol.  1000. 

To  do  in  another's  name  implies  doing  (chiefly)  for  the  interest 
or  advantage  of  another ;  upon  another's  behalf  or  account  \  as 
the  Benranta  or  factours  of  another. 

Barrow,     Sermon  u  v.iii. 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wioogfat,  and  aucha  flame 
Kindled  in  heaven^  that  it  bums  down  to  earth. 
And,  in  a  fiirioua  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  Goda  behalf^  lays  waste  his  fairest  worka. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  ii. 

BEHANG,    b€   and    hang.  A.S.  hangan,  pendere ; 
Ger.  hangen;  Duteh,  hangheni  Swed.  henga. 
AVith  freashe  thynges,  and  with  glade 
The  noble  towne  was  all  behonged. 
And  euerr  wight  was  sore  alonged 
T6  see  this  Instie  huKe  ride. 

Gtfwer.    Conf.  Am.  book  vi.  fol.  138. 

And  so  [the  citixens]  conveyed  through  the  cytie,  which  then 
was  ganysshed  and  behSged  with  tapettes  and  arns  and  other 
clothes  of  syike  and  of  richeaae  ia  moost  goodly  wyae,  vnto 
Weatmynster.  Fabyan,  1299. 


>  fireryslretti 


Waa  U  hanged,  Jch  say  forsotfa» 
With  many  pall,  and  teny  cloth. 

AferUn  in  Ellis,    Romances,  v.  i. 
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BEHAP- 
PEN. 

BEHAVE. 


BEHAPPEN,    he  and  happen, 
happen.    To  fall  to  the  lot  of. 


Ger.    and  Dutch^ 


Bnt  wby  haue  yce,  said  Arthegall,  forborne 
Your  ownegood  shield  in  dangerous  (tismay ; 

That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scome, 
Which  Tuto  any  knight  behnppeu  may. 

To  lose  the  badge,  that  should  his  deeds  display. 
Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  hook.  v. 


c.ll. 


BEH AT,  the  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks.  See  Pbnj-ab. 

BEHATED,  be  and  hate,  Goth,  hatjan  ;  A.  S.  hatian-, 
Dutch,  haeten ;  Ger.  hassen.  The  A.  S.  hatian,  means 
to  heat,  to  be  hot ;  whence  Junius  thinks  is  deduced 
the  metaphorical  application  to  hatred,  rancour, 
malice  ;  and  observes  that  of  similar  origin  are  the 
verbs  to  be  incensed^  incendi;  to  be  inflamed^  inflam- 
mart, 

Algates  yet  thcrof  he  kat^fnll  to  aU  folke,  that  is  to  say  that  all 
was  he  behaied  of  all  folkes,  yet  this  wicked  Nero  had  great  lord- 
ship. Chaucer,    Boeciui,  fol.  223.  ' 

Your  vndc  of  Gflooccstre,  to  tfaentent  to  make  you  to  be  hehated 
with  your  people,  hath  sowen  dyuers  sclandorous  wordes  vpon  you 
throughout  London  and  in  other  places,  saying  :  howe  ye  be  not 
worthy  to  bearc  y«  crowne  nor  to  holdc  so  noble  an  herytage 
as  is  y*  realme  of  Englande,  sythe  y*  haue  taken  to  your  wyfe  the 
doughtcr  of  the  Frcnchekyng  your  aduersary. 

Froiuart.    Cronycle,  y,  ii.  C.  222. 

BEHA'VE,  -^  Be  and  have.  Be  and  haviotr, 
Beba^ving,  >from  the  verb  to  have,  says  Skinner^ 
BebaViour.  J  habere,  gerere  se,   to  hold   or  bear 

himself.     Goth,  haban;   A.S.  habban.     See  have  and 

haviour. 
To  have^  hold,  bear,  conduct,  or  manage. 

Therfbre  wol  I  shewe  von  how  ye  sbnln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  m  what  manere  ye  ahuln  usen  hem. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Metiheut,  r.  ii.  p.  115. 

After  that  he  describeth  the  outward  conuersation  of  Christen 
men,  how  they  ought  to  hehaue  themselucs  in  spirituall  thingcs, 
how  to  teach,  preach  and  rule  in  the  cOgregation  of  Christ,  to 
seme  one  another,  to  suffer  all  things  patiently,  and  to  commit 
wreake  and  vengeaunce  to  God ;  in  conclusion  how  a  Christen 
ma  ought  to  hehaue  himselfe  vnto  all  men  to  frend,  foe,  or  what- 
soeuer  he  be.  TyndalCt  Workes,  fol.  49. 

John  taught  vs  this  less6,  tiiat  a  preAcher  of  Goddcs  word 
shoulde  not  get  himselfe  estimacion  and  auctoritie,  by  gorgeous 
apparell,  or  pOpouse  lining,  but  by  honest  behaviour,  and  Godly 
conuersaciO.  UdaU,   Mark,  chap.  i. 

llien  he  [FIcnry  VIII.]  put  of  his  bonnet  &  came  foreward  to 
her,  &  with  most  louelv  countenaGce  and  princely  behauyour  sa- 
luted, welcomed  &  emorased  her  to  the  great  reiovsyng  of  the 
beholders.  Hal/,     King  Henry  VIII.  fol,  2i0. 

My  lord  through  London  was  drawne  on  a  slide. 
To  Tcwcr  hill,  where  with  an  axe  he  dide. 
Clad  in  his  armour  painted  all  on  paper. 
Tome  and  reuers'd  in  spite  of  his  behauer. 

Mirror  for  MagUttatei,  475. 

As  one  all  civil  courteaey  that  could  : 
Who  full  of  bounty,  hospitably  meek. 
Of  his  behaviour  greatly  pleas'd  to  hear. 
Forthwith  commands  his  ser^'ants  him  to  seek. 
To  honour  him  by  whom  his  honour*d  were. 

Drayton.    Motet  birth  and  Miraclet,  book  i . 

Than  they  put  in  wrytynge  all  the  dedis  of  the  kyng  who  waa 
in  prison,  and  all  that  he  hadde  done  by  euyll  counsel!,  and  all 
his  rsages,  and  euyll  behauynget,  and  how  euyll  he  had  gonemed 
his  realme,  that  which  was  rc^e  openly  iu  pl»)m  audience. 

Froiisari.  Cronycle,  C.  14. 

I  persuaded  myself,  that  chiefly  ic  immediatly  you  do  it,  to 
thiotent  to  Tudentande  the  better,  howe  that  you  shall  behaue 
yourselfe.  in  rulyng  &  gouei^aunce  of  your  realme. 

Nichols.    Thucydides,  fol.  7. 


And  with  such  sober  and  Timotrd  passion 
He  did  behaue  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prou'd  an  argnment 

Shaitpeare.     Timon  ofAthem,  fol.  \ 

Whoso  in  pompe  of  proud  estate  (quoth  shee] 
Does  swime,  and  batltes  himselfe  in  courUy  blisse, 
Does  waste  his  dales  in  darke  obscaritiee, 
And  in  obliuion  euer  buried  is  : 
Where  ease  abounds,  it's  eath  to  doe  amiss ; 
But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behauei  with  cares,  cannot  so  easie  miss. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  3. 

How  gravely,  how  modestly,  how  reverently  would  ye  beJme 
yourselves  before  him  all  the  while  you  are  m  his  house,  and 
especially  at  his  holy  table,  where  you  see  him  ooming  to  you, 
aiid  offering  you  his  most  blessed  l!ody  and  blood,  to  preseire 
your  souls  aind  bodies  to  everlasting  life. 

Beveridge,    Sermon  Ih. 

She  often  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  at  that  indecency  of  car- 
riage whicU  universally  prevails  in  our  churches ;  and  wondered 
that  they  shonld  be  most  careless  of  their  behaviour  towards  God, 
who  are  roost  scrupulously  nice  in  exacting  and  paying  all  the 
little  decencies  that  are  in  use  among  men. 

Atterbury,     Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lady  Cutis,  . 

The  concluding  clause,  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,  has  by 
some  been  interpreted  to  mean,  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
aU  religion ;  as  if  religion  consisted  solely  in  behaving  justly  and 
kindly  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  beyond  this  no  other  dnty  was 
required  at  our  hands.  Porteut.     Lecture  vil  v.'  1. 

We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  tbat  Hbt 
lives  of  the  preachers  of  Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  thar 
lessons  :  but  we  are  entitled  to  contend,  that  the  obeenrable  part 
of  their  behaviour  must  have  agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
duties  which  they  taught.  Paley.    Evidences,  chap.  L  p.  I 

BEHE'AD,   1      Be  and   head.    Head,  is  heaved  ^ 

Beue'ading.  J  heav*d,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
heave:  as  the  A.S.  heafod  was  the  past  part.of  Aeof^ft 
(meaning  the  part,  of  the  body,  ot  any  thing  else) 
which  is  heav  d,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  ihe  rest. 
Tooke,  ii,    39. 

To  head  or  behead,  is  to  take  o^  cut  off,  strike  off, 
the  head. 

And  Eroude  seide,  I  have  Uheedid  ioa,  and  who  is  Uiis  of 
irhom  I  here  siche  thingis  ?  and  he  soughte  to  se  him. 

WicUf.    Luh,  chap.  ix. 

And  IJercde  sayde  :  John  hane  I  beheaded;  who  th£  is  this  of 
whom  1  heare  such  thyngcs  ?  And  he  desyred  to  see  him. 

Bible,  1551. 

So  that  there  lyeth  before  the  high  altar,  in  St  Peten  Church, 
two  dukes,  betweene  two  queenes,  to  wit,  the  D.  of  Sonieifet, 
and  the  D.  of  Northumberland,  betweene  Q.  Anne>  and  Q* 
Katherine,  all  foure  beheaded, 

Stowe,  Ann.  1553.    Queen  Mary. 

Thus  you  see  what  be  in  manner  all  the  principall  points  of  bii 
fable,  setting  aside  and  excepting  those  which  are  most  execrable, 
to  wit,  the  dismembering  of  horns  and  the  beheading  of  Isis. 
Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  1054. 

I  think  it  waa  Caligula  who  wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome  hid 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow. 

Spectator,  No.  16. 

Lord  CUrendon  relates  that  he  [M.  of  Argayle]  was  condemned 
to'  be  hanged,  which  was  performed  the  same  day  $  on  the  con- 
trary, Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in  atating  (bat 
he  was  beheaded ;  and  that  he  was  condemned  upon  the  Satnrds]^ 
and  executed  on  the  Monday. 

Paley,    Evidences,  p.  iii.  chap.  1* 

BEHEAKD,  he  and  heard:  past  part,  of  the  verb 
to  hear. 

Robin  Hood  sett  Guyes  home  to  his  moatii. 

And  a  loud  blast  it  did  blow, 
Tbat  beheard  the  iheriffe  of  NottUBgham 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Bobin  Hood.    Percf,  v.  i. 
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All  tlut  heheatd  her  owne  damtelle, 

In  her  bed  whereas  shee  ley. 
Quoth  shee.  My  lord  shall  knowe  of  this, 

Soe  I  shall  hare  g^lde  and  fee. 

The  Child  o/EUt.     Percy ,  ▼•  I 

AH  that  heheatd  his  Title  footepage. 

As  he  watered  his  maste/s  steed ; 
And  for  his  master^s  sad  perille 

His  terry  heart  did  bleed. 

Oid  Robin  of  Portingale,    Id,  v.  ill 

All  this  heheard  a  litde  foot-page, 
By  his  ladyes  coach  as  he  ranne ; 


Quoth  he,  thonghe  I  am  my  ladyes  page, 
\  my  lord  Bumardes  manne. 


Yet  I'n 


LUtle  Musgrrave.     Jd.  v,  ill. 

BEHEMOTH,  this  word  in  the  original  Hebrew 
signifies  beasts  in  general,  more  particularly  the  larger 
animals  fitted  for  bearing  burdens.  The  description  of 
the  Behemoth  in  the  book  of  Job,  xl.  15.  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  to  signify  the  Hippopotamus  or  Kiver 
horse,  an  Ox  of  extraordinary  size,  and  the  Elephant. 
Bocbart,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  has  used  convincing  argu- 
ments to  show  that  it  is  the  first  of  these  animals. 
According  to  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  God  in  the  begin- 
ning created  two  Behemoth,  maJe  and  female  -,  the 
female  was  killed  and  salted  to  be  reserved  as  an 
entertainment  for  the  faithful  whenever  the  Messias 
shall  come  ;  the  male  is  still  living,  and  when  the  last 
day  arrives  God  will  kill  it,  and  give  it  to  the  Israel- 
ites, who  shall  then  rise  from  the  dead.  Calmet  relates 
that  the  Jews  are  still  so  convinced  of  these  extrava- 
gant traditions,  that  it  is  a  common  custom  to  swear  by 
the  share  that  they  are  to  have  of  Behemoth  hereafter. 
Job,id.  15.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Harmer's 
Ob$ervations  on  Scripture,  vol.  ii. 

BE  HEN,  a  name  given  to  the  Sileyie  infiata,  or 
Bladder  Campion, 

BEHEST,  be  and  hest,  Goth.  Jiaitan ;  A.  S.  hatan, 
hatan  -,  Dutch,  keten ;  Ger.  heissen :  nonUnarej  nuncu* 
pare,  vocare,  dicer e,jubere.     See  Bbhet. 

That  which  is  named,  said,  ordered  (to  be  done  3) 
the  declared  will, — ^in  order,  mandate,  promise. 

Ne  >at  no  man  yn  wwrfe  to  be  ycluped  kyng, 
Bote  ye  heye  kyng  of  heuene,  }at  wrojte  al  ]^g. 

Sit  ha^  heMte  of  water,  and  of  er]w  al  so. 
enene  &  helle  &  ech  ^yng  mot  nede  hys  heste  do. 
An  habbe  hym  as  lonera,  vor  ynam  non  y  wys, 
^nior  me  to  dupye  kyng,  myd  vnry^  yt  ys, 
hemor  ych  byhnte  God,  j&t  yne  ssal  kynge's  croune 
Neuere  here  aner^,  ror  my  poer  ys  ^er  doune. 

/{,  Gloucester,  p.  322. 

Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byuore,  as  myd  soykedom, 
Myd  syftys  &  myd  rayie  by  heste,  &  anong  ^  k^nedom. 

Jd.  p.  354. 

After  ^ta  biheste,  ]»at  Thomas  to  ]»am  said,  • 
Sone  alle  ft  tempest  in  a  throwe  was  laid. 

JL  Brwnne,  p.  149. 

To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  1  wold  hold  it  foyn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  better  sayn. 

Chaucer,    The  Man  ofLawes  Prologue,  v.  4468. 

For  I  dare  make  this  behest. 
That  I  to  you  hane  nothing  hid. 
But  tolde  right  as  it  is  betide. 

Gower,    Conf,  Am.  book  i«  fol.  3Q.  - 

Thenoe  wis  fortune  my  foo.  for  al  here  fayre  bj  heste 
And  porerte  purtutrede  me.  and  pntte  me  to  be  lowe. 

Piefs  Plouhman,    Vision,  p.  201. 
?0L.  XVIII. 


And  that  tliey  might  be  assured,  that  he  would  performe  all  these  ^mroefi 
behests  and  promises ;  he  held  with  his  left  baud  a  lambe,  and  in        _      * 
the  right  a  flint  stone,  and  praied  solemnely.  Thai  if  bee  failed    nvuRr 
herein,  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  would  so  kill  bim,  as  hee  ^  _ 
slew  that  lambe ;  and  presently  after  his  praier  done,  he  smote  the  ^■^•'V^- 
lambe  on  the  head,  and  dasht  out  the  braines. 

Holland,    Livws,  fol.  419. 
But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 
For  state,  as  sovran  King,  and  to  enure 
Our  prompt  obedience. 

Milton,    Paradise  Lost,  book  TiiL 
— ^—  The  plain,  by  slow  degrees,  shall  rise 
Higher  than  ent  had  stood  the  summit-hili ; 
For  time  must  nature's  great  behest  fulfil. 

Prior,  Solomon,  book  i.    Knowledge 
But  soon  he  calls  the  vision  to  his  mind. 
And  ponders  on  the  glorious  charge  as8ign*d ; 
Fresh  to  his  soul  the  high  behest  returns. 
And  with  redoubled  zeal  his  bosom  bums. 

Broohe,    Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  L 

BEHEW,  V,  be  and  hew,  A.  S.  aheawian,  heatvian  ; 
Dutch,  hautcen  s  Ger.  hawen :  asciare,  secare,  dolare.  Of 
stane  aheawen.  Wiclif.  Uewen  of  a  stone.  Mark,  xvi. 
46.  A.S.  ^oto  and  hiw,  says  Junius,  (English  hiew,  or 
hue,)  ia  form,  or  image,  especially  sych  as  is  effected  by 
cutting  or  carving.  From  the  application,  to  form,  figure, 
shape,  it  seems  to  have  been  extended,  to  the  general 
aspect  or  appearance,  to  complexion  and  colour. 

But  lord  so  faire  it  was  to  shewe 
For  it  was  all  with  golde  behewe, 

Chaucer.    The  House  of  Fame,  fol.  281. 

BEHE^,  '^  See  Bbhest,  and  the  quotation  from 
Behi^oht,  /R.  of  Gloucester.  Behete,  to  declare 
Bbho^te,  >the  will,  in  promite  rather  than  com- 
Beho^ten,  Lmandf  to  promise.  Be  or  6t-hete, 
Behe'tebb.  J  be  or  6e-hight  are  constantly  used  in 

Wiclif,  where  the  modem  version  uses,  to  promise. 

Mark,  xiv.  II.    A.  S.  And  heJuton  himfeoh  to  syllanne, 

Wiclif.     And  bihighten  to  give  him  money.    Behest 

still  remains  in  common  use. 

Jeruor  he  jaf  yt  hym,  as  he  byhet  hym  byuore, 

And  seode  to  hym  myd  ^  jyfte  to  Normandye  ^eruor. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  346. 

And  this  behete  I  you  withouten  faille 

Upon  my  trouth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight, 

That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might. 

This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 

May  with  hb  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 

Ble  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 

Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive. 

To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  fayr  a  grace. 

Chaucer      The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1856. 

Also  wynmien  in  couenable  abite  with  schamefastnesse  and 
sobrenesse  arai^ge  iiemsilff,  not  in  writhun  beeris,  eitbir  in  gold, 
eithir  in  peerlis,  eithir  precious  clooth  but  that  that  bicometh 
wymmea  biheetynge  pitee,  hi  good  werkis. 

Wiclif.    3>NM.  chap.  ii. 

Hius  ahal  man  hope,  that  for  his  werkes  of  penance  God  shal 
veve  him  his  regne,  as  he  behight  him  in  the  gospel. 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale,  r.  ii.  301. 

Longe  was  her  hue  loked  up.  and  lord  mercy  criede 
And  by  highte  to  hym.  }at  ous  alle  made 
Hue  Isolde  unsywe  hure  amok,  and  sette  ^r  an  heire 
To  afaiten  hure  flesch.  ^at  fers  was  to  synne. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  87. 
He  spake  and  saide ;  if  I  the  sane. 
What  sikemes  shall  I  hane 
Of  couenant,  that  afterwarde 
Thou  wolt  me  gyue  suche  rewarde. 
As  thou  behighiest  nowe  before  ? 

Gower,     Conf,  Am,  book  T.  fol.  113. 
Astonnied  some  the  scathefnll  gift  beheld, 

Behight  by  vow  vnto  the  chast  Minerve.  } 

Surrey     JEnms,  book  IL 
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Aad  hadt  Mble  Umbjr  his  feytlit 
That  who  the  beit  reaaon  aeytb. 
He  shaUe  reoeioe  a  worthy  mede. 

Gaaver.    Con/.  Anu  book  viL  foL  152. 

To  you  my  £ither  I  oonfoaie, 
Suche  will  my  witte  hath  ouersette. 
That  what  so  hope  me  behrU, 
Full  many  a  time  I  wene  it  sooth. 

Jd,    Jb.  book  L  fol.  19. 

fit  80  myeke  lean  k  maad  hihttttr  of  the  better  testament. 

WUlif,    MbremiSr  chap.  Tii. 

The  authors  meaning  should  of  right  be  hcardjt 
He  knoweth  best  to  what  end  he  enditcth  : 
Words  sometime  beare  more  tlien  heart  hehiteth 

Mirmrfw  Magutrates,  461. 

Now  I  a  waikfnll  wadow  MUgkt^ 
Of  my  oU  age  haiae  this  one  detighC^ 
To  sea  thee  ancocede  ia  thv  fathers  stead. 
And  flourish*  in  flowers  of  lustiehead. 

Spenser,     7%e  Shepherd t  Calendar ^  fbl,  21. 

Unto  you  would  I  be  my  live's  space 
As  true,  as  any  woman  on  earth  is 
Unto  a  mao/doubteth  nothings  of  this. 
Small  in*y  she  doe,  that  eannot  well  byhect^ 
Though  not  performed  be  soeh  a  promesse. 

Bfowm.  SkepAemrd's  Pipe.  Eek  1. 

Uppon  which  occasion  his  father  at  the  wamynge  of  the  son^ 
sayere,  which  tolde  him  thai  the  ehtide  skoehie  be  a  king,  toke 
the  childe  to  Uim»  and  briNigkt  him  Tp  wythaU  diligence  in  boope 
of  the  stihte  thai  waa  kdiigku  Urn. 

Goldyng,    Jutiine^ioU  106. 


In  the  journey  of  lih.  aome  ate  left  heUmd,  heeme  they  irc  i 
naturally  feeble  and  slow :  some  because  they  miss  the  way,  aad  _ 
many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and,  instead  U  presung  BEK)1 
onward  with  a  steady  paee»  delight  themaelYea  with  Bmrneatsry  v~^ 
deyiattoasy  torn  aaide  to  pluck  efery  flower,  aad  repose  m  e?ery  ^^' 
•shade.  JakntM.    The  Hamhier^  No.  89. 
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Tke  imperative  be  and  the  noun 


BBni^MvaAHD./ Atttd  Alter  ^  poatcrior  in  time  or 


Com  fe  erl  of  Kent  oaUFysost  forgyu  triefaerir 
Al  freaek  Hkymkft  BnUmm. 

T&ongb  1  by  ordre  teHe  not  iSaae  thitqres. 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperonvco,  or  hinges^ 
After  hir  agc8»  aa  men  written  findey, 
Bui  telle  hem  som  befisve  and  aom  BeJUnde^ 
Aa  it  now  cometh  to  my  remembranee^ 
Hare  me  excused  of  min  ignorance. 

ChoMteer,    The  ManMet  Fniogue,  r.  13991 

Chid^nge  aod:  iaBf^Seage.  >at  waft  has  cfaeMyflode 
And  blaasa:  man  h^Aymdt  huzc  back* 

Pien  PkmMmam.  Fition,  p.  96. 

So  that  to  fore  ntheJk^nde 
He  seeth  no  thvng,  but  a&  the  blyado 
Wilhoote  iaaigfct  of  his  Gourage« 
He  doth  menses  in  his  rage. 

Chwer,  Con/,  Am.  book  ri.  fbl.  134. 

Mf  eariosily  tft  see  a  solemn  proonssoa  oa  Si.  John  Baptist'a 
day  might  have  drawn  me  into  danger,  throvgk  my  willing  uaro* 
veiOttee»  bad  not  the  hulk  of  a  tali  Brabanter,  behind  whom  I  stood 
m  a  oomer  of  the  street,  shadowed  me  from  notice. 

Bpk  UaU.    Account  t^  Himulf. 


dan,  tenere,  aervare,  eUtnvre,  To 
keep  or  hold  (sr.th«  eyas  fixed  upon 
any  object)  to  look  at  it,  to  observe, 


£<E0«    Oh  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman)  the  wrongs  I  hame  dooatheestim 
Afresh  withia  me :  aad  these  &y  offcea 
(So  iBsely  kiad)  ase  aa  interpreters 
Of  my  ktkimd'kmui  sfaifknfsse. 

ShaJkipeere.     WinterU  TaUy  fbl.  299. 

But  they  were  so  disappointed,  through  the  vigitancc  and  ralonr 
of  Ralegh's  company,  and  tliat  of  captun  Denny,  that  such  as  were 
not  left  dead  behind,  were  forced  to  retreat  with  more  haste  than 
good  speed.  OUft^  life  of  Ralegh,  p.  15. 

As  tiro  poial»of  good»hreediag,  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted 
izpoui  regard  behanour  and  conrersalion,  there  is  a  third  which 
turns  upon  dress.    In  this  too  the  couatxy  are  very  much  behind^ 

Spectator,  Ko.  119. 


BEHOXD, 

Bbho^lden, 

Beho'ldino, 

Bbho^ldkr. 
to  consider. 

Beholden,  teniu^,  obUgahu;   holdeBi  kept^  bound, 
obliged.    Holde  or  hoiden  is  thus  uaed  by  Gower. 

I  finde  a  tale  written  also 

How  that  a  worthie  prince  is  holde 

The  Uwaof  hialand  to  hoMe. 

Gower.   Cmrf,jtn.hwk¥k 

'  Tohym  in  spedall 

Abone  all  other  I  am  most  AeMr. 

ML    A.  boekviii, 

that  iSj  bounds  obliged  ;  under  bond,  orobOgatioo. 

In  ^  schip  as  o^r  prsnices  in  gret  pruyde  he  bi  hulde^ 
And  he  naidde  mid  hym  bote  twei  men,  liym  Mgteysheite  ftM. 

JA  eMsnesfav,  p»34L 

Ther  Is  right  at  t&e  west  side  of  Itaille 

Dona  at  the  rate  of  Tesains  the  cok^ 

A  hflty  pUla»  habnndaal  of  viinlle^ 

Ther  away  ateaa  aad  tons  thoa maist  behold. 

Chameer.    The  Clerhes  Tale,  r.  7931 

Estcwsxd  ich  bakuldr..  after  ^  sonaa 

And  SMTO  a  tour  as  ich  tiowede.  truthe  was  ^  ymie. 

Ptert  Phmkmmtt.    VUion,  p.  il 

A  kynge  Is  hoiden  oatr  sll 

To  pitce,  bat  in  spcdsll 

To  him,  whorahe  iamoile  iafte/d^ 

T^  shttlda  his  pitseBMMC  acAsMr, 

That  ben  the  liegea  of  the  londe. 

For  thei  hen  ever  vnder  his  honde. 

Gower.    Cot^,  Am.  bookvH.  fcl.  1^7. 

Maiaterc  i«e  witen  that  thou  art  soth  £ut  and  thou  techist  m 
treuthe  the  wey  of  God,  and  thou  chargistnot  of  ony  msiitftirthon 
tihMisi  not  tke  ponone  ofnea,  therlbse  seye  taas,  what  itaeea»- 
ith  to  thee.  Wtelif.    Mail,  chap^  zxii. 

And  Jhesus  BiheldhnA  and  seyde  aaentis  men,  It  is  Impossible : 
but  not  ancatis  Ciod  for  aUo  thingia  ben  posoibk  aneatis  God. 

Id.  Marh,  chap.  z. 

Britheren,  if  a  bma  be  ocupied  in  ony  gilt,  ghe  that  ben  Bpjrry- 
tual  enforme  ghe  such  oon  in  spyryt  of  softoesse,  biholdynge  thi- 
ulf  lest  that  thoa  be  tempted.  Id.  Golaf  JU<«,  chap.  n. 

Yet  maye  it  slgnifye  Cryste  ener  to  be  songkt  and  to  be  i«- 
hoiden  in  faith  of  men  in  ezyle. 

Jojfe.  JRrpegieiom  ofUanUi,  chap.  tL 

Wkoso  blessed  and  sacred  body  and  soule  vnited  and  kovtte  is 
one  with  the  holy  godhed,  is  a  perfite  and  a  deare  glaase,  wuemn 
hys  mosto  plesaaoate  gloryfiod  aiaahode  maye  bo  hahalden. 

UdalL    Bauolaciom,  cap.  zxi. 

They  should  conuder  howe  dccpely  they  wer  boonden  «wl 
beholden  to  hvm  therlbrc»  and  with  devout  thankes«  inwardlje 
remember  his  inestimable  boQly  therin. 

Sir  Thomas  More* 9  Wwhet,  foL  1324. 

His  pleasure  was,  that  for  our  saluadon  we  should  to  him  be 
beholdffng  and  not  to  the  kepyng  of  the  lawe. 

Udatt.    Galkthieg,  ca.f.n» 

The  third  good  of  grsaft  comftirt 
That  yeueUi  to  loners  most  disport, 
Cometh  of  sight  and  behaUtng, 
The  eieped  isswcCe  loUng. 

Ckmmnr.  ThfRtmnuut^iUmliose,  foL  129. 

And  in  the  wynter  fblowynge  were  rojrall  tustet  holdea  in  Smjth 


felde  of  LoodoBt  aad  many  goodly  andknyi^y  tetes  of  anny* 
doon  to  the  great  honoure  of  thekyimet.  and  aJl  his  rsslme  and 


gladdtfnga 


e  great 

Qltlbi 


behMuart* 


kyi%e»  I 

Fahfon.  Edward  i27.  Am.  I3S«. 
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pupte  robe;  and  FSlate  nith  unto  them,  BehM  Dm  aml 
ff^  John,  £.  six.  T.  5. 

w^  Tbm  TtttiU  mch  time  m  I  bmj  2a  •one  laore  Uner  meftiure* 
make  ipiQime  my  lone  to  tlie  )iappie  and  generous  nmifie  of  the 
^Goodfies,  (to  vlikiil  confene  mwAh  to  be  hehMimg,  for  tlie 
vo8l  pnt  tS'Wj  cdumtlon)  'I  wira  yon  ill  beppineia* 

J9fKy#ofb 

Wlictt  n-flie  mm  their  thickness  doth  oppose 
In  hie  descending,  riuniag  woud'rons  ciear> 
V»  the  foAe^der,  &r  off  etnading,  ehows 
Like  aoae  hMieged  town  ilm  voe  on  fyt. 

Id.  JkMUo/Aglncwrt. 

Thwdn,  lorelT  Tiigins  |  now  might  we  bnt  know   . 
lV>  whom  we  nnre  been  hehoUUHg  for  this  love. 
We  duU  adKBowledge  it. 

Jkrd.   'Tit  FUySk^MmWh^retti  If.  90,  u 

Moreooer  when  they  had  thiowea  there  into  all  theyr  richesse, 
they  caste  them  aelnes  also  hedlong  after  them,  to  the  entent  their 
enemy  haning  gotten  the  Tictorv,  shoolde  enioy  nothing  of  theirs, 
more  then  the  btholdyng  of  y  fire. 

Goldyng^,    Jutlime,  fol,  70. 

And  as  she  did  to  Philodeay  so  did  she  to  her,  with*tbe  tribute 
of  gifts  seek  to  bnnf  her  mind  into  servitude  t  and  all  other  means, 
that  might  either  establish  a  iehoUingneu,  or  at  least  awake  a 
kindness.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  book  ill. 

Leonatns,  the  TOiuig  king  of  Pomtas,  (who  had  been  there  to 
acknowledge  his  hekoidennua  to  them,  whom  he  was  desenringly 
booad  to)  tooik  the  field.  Jd.    /&.  bookyi. 

We  must  not  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  do  nothing 
of  onraelfeB  whereby  to  obtain  the  £ifoar  of  God»  but  that  we  are 
Uholden  wholly  to  our  Sarionr  for  it. 

Btveridge.    Sermon  93. 

I  fireqnentlT  oifer'd  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was  stSIl 
detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  prac- 
tised  a  skill  in  them,  to  recal  the  par&ng  glanoeaof  her  hekolderM. 

Sfoetmiar,  No.  ^. 

If  our  coBBtitntSoB,  I  wftif^  so  great  adrantages,  does  not,  fai 
&ct,ptoTidc  amy  iudi  remedy  [aga^t  oud-admsaialntiea]  we  am 
ncher  kekolden  to  any  miniater  who  undarmifs  it,  aad  afords  ua 
an  opportunity  of  erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

Humt.    JEttay  m,  PoUtics  a  Scuncjs. 


BEH(yOVE,  or' 
Bbbo^Y£,  ». 
Bbho^vb^  ji. 
Beho^ov^ 
Behc/tefvl, 
BxHoVsruitLTt 

BsBO^YittUB 

BbhoVeoi,t, 
Bsao'Tsur. 


A.  S.  bekefe ;  Ger.  behufs  DutcK 
behoef;  Swe.  behof;  A.  S.  behofan  ; 
Ger.  hehafen;  Dutch,  behoetfen.  To 
need,  to  have  need  of.  B^qfath 
^A.6.  ffpcTiet,  interest,  necesseestj 
it  behoovetk,  it  is  needful  or 
neoessary.  Soaner. 

Tobe  need6d,  necessary,  uaefiil^ 
serrioeable^  eonvtenieat,  meet,  fit. 


In  typae  of  jere  an  erne's  nest,  ^at  hii  brede^  in  ywjrs^ 
Ech  js  in  a  roeke  hym  snlf,  tot  Ui  ne  mowe  boq^  ne  be, 
Vor  hem  hfkom^  muche  mete.  JL  Olmumter,  p.  177. 

I  haf  mad  a  vowe  to  lene  for  wele  ne  wo. 
At  my  nede  now  with  me  behomes  ^ow  go. 

JL  Bnamtf  p.  891. 

And  worke  not  ahray  in  erery  nede  by  on  conseillour  alloae  : 
for  somtime  behovetk  it  to  be  conseilled  by  many. 

Ckmmcar.    f%e  Tnie  of  Mkiikemt,  r,  Vi  ^.  W. 

This  wit  w©t  witerl^.  as  ye  world  teche^ 
Whatjo>cr  Jy  Aeve>.  ^  hath  meny  children 
And  hath  no  catd  bote  bus  crafte.  to  clo^  hem  and  to  fade. 
Piers  Phuhmau.     Vition,  p.  151. 

A  kynfe  leAM^Moke  to  flee 

The  Tice  of  prodigalitee. 

That  he  measure  in  his  expence 

So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 

Ho  m^  be  sanfe;  far  whothat  nedetfa. 

In  aU  Ids  weike  the  werrs  he  apedeth. 


Aiidthi»lt6ae^tf  Criattonffre;  andrfaeagenliodeelhintheBMOOVZ 
thridde  day :  and  penaunce  and  remissioun  of  synnes,  to  be  prechid  ^v*^^^ 
in  his  name  into  aUe  folkis  bigynnynge  at  Jaroaalem.  -  ^'^ 

WieUf.    Luk,  chop.  xzir. 

Thus  it  behoued  ChnMU  to  auffln*,  and  toryse  agnyne  from  deathe 
the  thyrde  daye^  and  that  repeataunce  and  remission  of  synnes 
shoulde  be  preached  in  Ua  name  anaonge  all  aacions,  and  muste 
begynne  at  Jerusalem.  Bible,  1551. 

But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Lone, 

I  knew  nat  tie  to  my  bekone 

That  might  me  ease  or  eomfort  getle. 

But  if  be  woald  Uim  entermette. 

Chaucer.    Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  ioh  130. 

The  kyi^  vpoa  his  tale  anawerde 
And  said :  K  this  thing,  whiche  he  herdc 
Be  sooth,  and  male  be  brought  to  proue  3 
It  shall  nor  be  to  his  behoue, 

eowtr.    GoMf.  Am.  book  it  Ibl.  37. 

Now  i^lt  thou  undentond  what  is  hehovefki  and  necessary  to 
erery  pariit  penance ! 

Chwrtr,    Tha  Persones  TsOe,  r.  iL  p.  283. 

Tba  kyng  Stephen  prepayaed  to  set  forwaide  hb  people,  and  erle 
Baadewyne  had  wordesefawDfiarte  to  tekynges  people,  and  sayd: 
«  men  y^  shall  fygbt,  to  them  is  behomtfuU  three  tbyages :  f  firsts 
is  ryght  of  y«  cause,"  &c.  &c.  Fabyan,  cap.  232. 

But  yet  in  that  poHit  in  whieh  it  had  been  cfaeislyaf  aM  eipedient 
and  bAoiueable  to  geue  eare  vnto  Johns  sajringes,  he  did  not  ooely 
doe  after  bis  counsayle,  bnt  also  caste  bym  Into  pryson  for  geuing 
hym  good  aduertisement.  Udall,    Luke,  tap.  3. 

And  sith  tliend  i«  enery  tales  stsength. 
And  tliis  matter  is  so  oehovely. 
What  should  I  paint  cr  drawen  It  on  length 
To  yen,  that  ben  my  fipend  so  faithAdk  ? 

Ckmcer,    Troiins and Croseide^'hatk  iL  fol  iS9, 

Now  U  IB  behovely  to  teflen  whiche  ben  ded!y  sinnes,  that  is  to 
say,  chiefetaaaes  ofsinnea. 

/</.    $%ePersott€iTade^r.ilp.ZlU 

Tor  trovthe,  (whiche  to  maanea  nede) 
Is  most  bdumrliehe  aoer  aU. 

Cower,    Com/.  Am.  hook  'ril.  fol.  153. 

All  these  things  it  ieAaoneM  your  Makalie.to  aeod  in  lime :  £u 
I  caaaasure  your  Maiestie  that  youibaU  nothaue  vpoa  the  aeaauch 
good  ahippes  as  thoK  are. 

HakhfffU    Voyages,  ^e.   Spaniards  Letters  intercrptedj 

T.  ill.  fol.  558. 

King  Henry  [8.]  being  ^dce,  called  before  him  Gilbert  deCjare^ 
Eaile  of  Gloucester,  and  caused  him  to  be  swone  to  keepe  the  peace 
of  the  laad,  to  the  behoofe  of  £dward  his  sonae,  dc  then  ^d  Che 
4«teeath  of  Nouflo»ber,  ia  the  yeere  1272. 

Stowe.  Ann.  1272.  King  Henry  JJL 

yfhmct  tt  was,  that  his  eaid  laie  M^estie  (of  happy  memopy) 
gave  puMicke  order  for  bestowing  the  later  parte  of  God's  day  m 
fiumliar  catechiaing ;  then  which,  nothing  could  be  derised  more 
neceisaiy  and  behovefitU  to  tlie  sonles  of  men. 

HaU,  aU  ROigion.  Ep,  JDodioatoHe. 

But  tell  ufi  of  some  more  weighty  dislikes  in  the  Statutes  then 
these,  aad  that  may  nuMne  behoouefuUy  import  the  reformation  of 
tiieaii.  Spenser,    O/Ireitmd, 

VoT  a  ieitie  and  a  prauince  be  not  the  (aire  houses^  and  the  strong 
walles,  nor  the  defence  of  any  engine,  but  the  lyuing  bodies  of  men, 
beug  aMe  in  number  and  strength,  to  maintimie  themsdnes  by 
goad  ocder  of  inatice«  aadtoiemeforallnrBiimiy,andiaioaHii/r 
faeaia  the  ooauaoa  welth. 

Sir  John  Cheeks.  The  hmrt^fScditiost. 

If  tbesefoie  we  aaesa  to  he  good  or  to  he  happy,  it  fcAeodft  m  to 
loose  no  time;  to  be  pwsently  up  at  our  own  great  taak  ;  toaaatcJi 
an  occasions,  to  embrace  all  means  incident  of  reforming  our  hearts 
and  lives.  Barrow,    Sermon  16.  t.  Hi. 

It  behoves  you,  therefore,  fand  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  oftenj  it 
behoves  you  well  to  coosifter  tne  end  of  your  ofllce,  and  to  represent 
to  yourself  how  great  and  hnpertaat  is  the  administratioa  of 
~     '    rafree^ilalB. 

Mtimotk,    Piiny.h96kim.laL$/k 
Sb3 
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BKHOWL.      BEHOWL,  in  the  old  folio  it  is  beholds.  Warburton 
and  Farmer  have  established  the  reading,  behowlsj  in 


RING'S 
ISLAND. 


the  modern  editions.     See  To  Howl. 

Fuck.   Now  the  hungry  Irons  rores, 

And  the  woffe  behold*  the  moone . 
WhileBt  the  heauy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  taske  fore-dope. 
Shaispeare,    Midsummer  Night's  Dreamer  fol. 


162. 


B£HRING*S  BAY  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
received  its  present  name  from  Captain  Vancouver. 
When  Behring  visited  these  shores,  he  anchored  in  a 
large  bay,  the  position  of  which  was  not  correctly 
ascertained.  Captain  Cook,  on  sailing  along  these 
shores,  assigned  this  appellation  to  a  different  part ; 
but  as  he  only  saw  them  from  a  considerable  distance, 
he  could  not  perceive  the  tract  of  low  ground  that 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  sweep  of  mountiuns 
which  he  supposed  to  bound  the  bay.  Vancouver,  on  a 
clear  survey,  found  that  this  low  land  precluded  all 
appearance  of  a  bay,  in  the  place  which  Captain  Cook 
had  assigned  it ;  and  therefore,  as  the  name  was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  bay  in  which  Behring 
anchored,  he  transferred  it  to  tluit  which  Mr.  Dixon 
had  previously  called  Admiralty  Bay,  and  which  is 
situated  as  above  specified.  This  he  conceived  himself 
justified  in  doing,  as  there  is  no  other  bay  between 
Cape  Suckling  and  Cape  Fairweather,  in  which  Behring 
could  have  found  shelter. 

Behbing*8  Island,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  has  sometimes  been  included  in  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  at  others  considered  as  detached 
from  it.  But  if  this  range  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
connection  between  the  two  continents,  this  island 
forms  the  most  western  link,  being  only  separated  by 
a  strait  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  It  was 
discovered  about  1740  by  Vitus  Behring,  a  Dane,  and 
Commodore  in  a  Russian  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
approached  it  under  circumstances  of  great  distress, 
and  his  vessel  was  soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the 
coast.  The  crew  experienced  extreme  hardships  during 
the  following  winter,  and  many  of  them  perished  from 
the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Among  these  were  the  Captain,  and  M.  de  la  Orayere, 
the  French  astronomer  to  the  expedition.  The  island 
at  that  time  contained  a  great  number  of  wild  animals 
common  to  these  regions,  and  as  they  were  totally 
unaccustomed  to  any  interruptions  from  man,  the  Rus-* 
sians  were  often  obliged  to  contend  with  troops  of 
foxes  for  the  dead  fish  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  Waves; 
and  before  they  could  bury  their  deceased  comrades, 
the  bodies  were  sometimes  partially  devoured  by  these 
animals.  The  length  of  Behring's  Island  is  about  100 
miles,  and  its  me£al  breadth  twelve  or  fifteen.  The 
aspect  is  mountainous  and  sterile.  The  most  elevated 
parts  are  principally  composed  of  sandstone  and  gra- 
nite, and  the  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  There  are  two  bays  on  the  coast,  where  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  sometimes  winter,  but  they 
are  difficult  of  access,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  winds.  Several  plants  have  been  found  on  the 
island,  but  no  wood.  The  principal  land  animals  are 
two  or  three  species  of  foxes,  and  the  shores  are  fre- 
quented by  numerous  sea  otters  and  sea  lions.  The 
sea  cow  was  also  once  plentiful,  but  the  rapacity  of 
the  Russian  hunters  has  either  destroyed  the  whole 
breeds    or  banished  it  to  some  other  place.     The 


latitude  of  the  idand  is  about  56^  norths  and  the  kn-    m. 
gitude  167^  east.  RING'S  I 

BEJADE,  be  Bndjade;  of  unknown  etymology.  To  ^^'^^ 
weary,  to  tire ;  to  dishearten.  ^^^ 

But  if  you  have  no  mercy  upon  thenit  yet  i^areyonndf,  lot  y<m  ^ 
bijade  the  good  mlloway,  your  own  opiniaiter  wit,  and  ouJie  the 
yeiy  conceit  itseli  blush  wilin  spur-galling. 

Milton,  \jmm,  upon  the  Rem.  D^enee^  foL  99* 

BEJAPE,  bt  And  japes  perhaps  as  jabber,  and  gibe^ 
from  Ger.  gabberen  ;  Fr.  gaberg  It.  gabar:  jooorij  au- 
gari.  To  joke,  mock,  deride,  delude. 

Thou  hast  h^ttped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  £sbely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus. 

Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1587. 

Now  \m»  his  hart  dull,  now  was  it  light 

And  thus  beiaped  stoden  for  to  stare 

About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

Id,    Troilus  and  Creseitk,M.\90, 
Tliey  ben  but  iugulers,  and  iapers  of  kynde, 
Lorels  and  lechurci,  and  lemans  holden, 
Neyther  in  order  ne  out,,  but  vnneth  lybbeth, 
And  byiapeth  the  folk,  with  geates  of  Rome. 
It  is  but  a  faynt  folke,  yfounded  vp  on  iapes* 

Piers  Plouhmam,  Crede, 

Tho  was  there  flatterie  none. 
The  worthy  prince  to  beiape. 
The  kynge' was  otherwise  ihape 
With  good  counsaill. 

Go»er,    Couf,  ^m.  book  vii.  foL  155. 

BEJAR  or  Bejas,  a  fortified  town  in  the  district  of 
Placcntia,  Spanish  Estremadura.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant 
valley  encompassed  with  the  mountains  called  Sierra 
de  Bezar,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy  in  1448,  and  possessed  by  the  house  of  Zuniga. 
Bejar  is  now  most  noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  One 
of  these  is  cold,  and  is  used  for  drinking ;  the  other  is 
warm,  and  is  employed  as  a  bath.  There  is  also  a  lake 
in  its  vicinity,  which  is  said  to  be  greatly  agitated 
before  a  tempest. 

BEILD,  beeld,  shelter.  North.  Grose.  A.S.  be-hUdan; 
to  cover,  to  protect,  to  shelter. 

This  !s  the  spurre,  that  makes  our  coursers  ronne. 
This  bour  harbour,  safe  from  dangers  floods : 
Thhi  b  our  beild,  the  blustering  winds  to  shunoe. 

Fair/ax,    Godfrey  of  Bouiognt,  book  iL  st  84. 

BEILSTEIN,  or  axe-stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a  green- 
coloured  stone,  remarkable  for  its  toughness  ;  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
and  some  other  places,  for  making  hatchets  and  other 
implements,  whence  its  name  has  been  derived.  Images, 
idols,  and  personal  ornaments  have  also  been  made 
frotn  the  same  stone,  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
blands,  numbers  of  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of 
minersdogists,  and  in  those  of  the  collectors  of  curious 
objects  of  art.  See  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  species 
Jade. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  chiefly  bounded  by 
the  river  Douro  on  the  north,  by  Spain  on  the  east, 
by  the  Tagus  and  Portuguese  Estremadura  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  un  the  west.  The  extent 
is  computed  at  11,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
at  nearly  900,000,  which  is  about  eighty-two  persons 
to  a  square  mile,  or  rather  less  than  the  number  for 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  Much  of  this  province  ifl 
mountainous,  particularly  towards  the  east,  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Estrella,  one  of  the  principal 
ridges  in  Portugal.  These  give  rise  to  numerous  streams 
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which  either  h^  into  the  two  great  rirers  that  wash 
its  northern  and  southern  horders,  or  find  their  way 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Tallies  a£Ford  rich  pas- 
turage^ and  the  bases  of  the  mountains  produce  much 
excellent  wine  i  but  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not 
sufiScient  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.  Chest- 
nut trees  cover  many  of  the  mountains,  and  their  fruit 
in  a  great  measure  supplies  the  place  of  grain,  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  Olive  plantations  are 
numerous,  and  their  produce,  with  that  of  the  vine- 
yards, forms  the  chief  exports  of  the  province.  Mines 
both  of  silver  and  lead  were  formerly  wrought  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Beira,  and  rich  specimens 
of  ore  have  been  found  near  Lamego;  but  since 
Portugal  obtained  her  transatlantic  possessions,  the 
inhabitants  have  been  prohibited  from  extracting  the 
precious  metals  in  their  native  country.  Beira  contains 
seven  episcopal  cities,  and  about  230  other  towns ; 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  which  is  Coimbra. 

BEISTON,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Bunbury,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle.  An  insulated  sandstone  rock 
sloping  gradually  on  one  side  to  the  general  level  of 
the  country,  but  rising  precipitously  to  the  height  of 
366  feet  on  the  other,  is  crowned  by  a  fortress  built  in 
the  year  1220,  by  Randle  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester. 
It  enclosed  an  area  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  and 
was  guarded  on  the  accessible  side  by  a  vast  moat  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  this 
stately  pile  was  much  dilapidated  :  yet  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.  reign,  we  find  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, which  rendered  it  a  most  important  post.  When 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament,  Captain  Sandford, 
a  celebrated  cavalier,  undertook  to  scale  it3  almost 
perpendicular  side  ;  and  having  thus  gained  entrance, 
with  eight  men  only,  he  intimidated  the  commander. 
Captain  Steel,  by  this  unexpected  assault,  and  com- 
eUed  him  to  surrender.  Steel  was  soon  afterwards 
shot  for  cowardice.  The  royalists  were  then  besieged 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Prince  Rupert  relieved 
them ;  but  the  castle  was  a  second  time  invested,  and 
a  blockade  of  eighteen  weeks  reduced  the  garrison  to 
the  most  piteous  extremity  of  famine.  Nevertheless, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  they  obtained  the  most  honour- 
able terms,  and  the  castle  was  immediately  dismantled 
by  orders  of  the  Parliament.  The  township  of  Beiston^ 
in  the  census  of  1B21,  contained  441  inhabitants. 

BEIT-EL-FAKIH,  (the  Doctors  house)  the  capital 
of  a  district  bearing  the  same  name  in  Tehimah,  in 
lat.  U«  31'  N.  long.  43°  2'  E.  This  town,  though  of 
a  considerable  size,  was  unknown  to  the  older  Arabian 
geographers,  having  been  founded  by  a  Musselman 
saint,  named  Ahmed  ibn  Musa,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  coflfee  trade, 
the  best  samples  of  that  article  being,  as  is  well  known, 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Yemen. 
It  is  subject  to  the  Im&m  of  Yemen,  and  owes  its  pros- 
perity in  great  measure  to  the  ruin  of  Ghalef  kah,  a 
town  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  formerly  the  port  of  this  part 
of  Arabia,  but  now  a  miserable  hamlet  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  its  harbour  by  coral  reefs.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  in  his  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  has  given 
f  very  erroneous  description  of  this,  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  derived  probably  from  the  oral 
testimony  of  persons  who  gave  him  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. (Niebuhr's  Reisebeschreibung,  i.  317.  and 
^ckreibung  eon  Jrabien,  p.  296. 


BEITH,  a  town  and  parish  in  ScoUahd,  situated 
chiefly  in  Ayrshire,  though  a  small  part  of  it  is  in  Ren- 
frewshire. The  population  of  the  entire  parish  was,  in 
1891,  4472,  and  of  jbhese  4435  were  in  Ayrshire. 
Tliey  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufactures  com- 
mon to  that  part  of  Scotland.  Bleached  and  coloured 
thread  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  numerous 
looms  are  employed  in  weaving  cotton.  Many  of  the 
females  are  also  engaged  in  tambouring  and  flowering 
muslin  for  the  manuScturers  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow. 
A  beautiful  marble  has  lately  been  found  in  the  neigh-  - 
bourhood  of  this  town,  containing  many  petrifactions 
and  marine  substances;  it  is  much  employed  for 
chimney  pieces  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  Beith 
is  eight  miles  from  Irvine. 

BEKAA,  a  fertile  valley  between  the  chains  of  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibanus  in  Syria,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  sect  of  Metw&his.  It  suffered  very  severely  from 
the  great  earthquake  of  1759. 

BEKESCH,  a  county  of  Hungary,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  great  Cumania  and  Bihar,  on  the  east  by 
Zarand,  on  the  south  by  Arad,  and  on  the  west  by 
Salnok  and  Czongrad.  It  forms  a  square  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  and  contains  four  towns,  sixteen  villages, 
and  about  55,000  inhabitants,  who  are  composed  of 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  and  Walachians, 
professing  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Catholic 
religions. 

BEKIA,  a  small  ishind  in  the  West  Indies,  about 
sixty  miles  north-east  of  Grenada.  It  was  called  Little 
Martinique  by  the  French,  and  has  a  good  harbour, 
but  no  fresh  water.  It  produces  wild  cotton  and  water 
melons,  but  is  infested  with  snakes  and  venomous 
insects.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  inhabited  ;  but  is 
sometimes  visited  by  the  people  of  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent's,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtles.  Its 
latitude  is  about  13°  north. 

BEKISS,  he  and  kiss.  Goth,  kukjan;  A.S.  cyssan; 
Dutch,  kussen ;  Ger.  keussen,  osculari  ;  Goth,  thammei 
kufejan,  sa  ist ;  A.  S.  swa  hwylcne  swa  tc  cysse,  he  hit  ys. 
Whomever  I  kisse,  he  it  is.     Mark,  xIk  14. 

Mab.  Come,  Amie,  youHl  go  with  ai  ? 

Am.    1  am  not  weU. 

Lio.    Sbee's  sick  o'  the  yoog  shep'ard  that  hekUt  her. 

Btn  JunsM,    Tke  Sad  Shepherd,  act  L  ac.  6. 

BEKNIT,  be  and  knit.  A.  8.  cniitan,  nectere, 
Ugare.    Becnytte,  nexus,  knit,  bound,  tied.  Somner. 

Here  atood  the  fiend,  (Tisiphone,)  and  stopt  their  paeiage  out ; 
And  splaying  foorth  her  filthy  armes  behUe  with  snakes  about. 
Did  tosse  and  waue  her  hatefull  head. 

Arth»  Oolding',    Ovid's  Metamorphoeet,  book  ir. 

BEKNOWE,  be  and  know,  A.  S.  cnawan,  to 
know  3  to  recognize,  to  acknowledge. 

That  is  soth  ich  seide.  and  so  ich  by  hnowe 
That  ich  hare  tynt  tyme. 

Piers  Ploukman,     Vision,  p.  80. 

For  I  dare  not  heknowe  min  owen  name. 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1558. 

And  whan  they  had  told  tXi  her  ^stresse 

And  all  her  tempest  and  all  lier  hard  caai 

Unto  the  Queene  appeared  Eneas 

And  openly  behnewe  Uiat  it  was  he 

Who  had  ioy  than,  but  his  meine 

Hiat  hadden  found  her  lord,  her  gouemoor. 

Jd,     The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Ibl.  202> 
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BBKNOW  So  we  daept  wmuided  with  the  Uoodle  ihoofrht, 

—  Aad  gaavuig  wame  that  griea'd  our  coneeieoce  «>> 

BELAID  Neoer  tooke  ease,  but  ae  our  heart  outbronght 

^^mm^^t^  The  ftayned  sighet  in  witness  of  our  woe, 

SttA  rntlesse  oares  oar  fault  did  well  btknow, 

Mtrrvrfur  Magittratf,  p.  440. 

flo  sir  Jaqaes  of  HeUeyontred  kito  (he  court  boted  and  spurred  \ 
as  than  he  wasaot  &eAM«Mrei»,  for  he  had  of  long  tjme  hatted  larre 
Frvimart.    Cmu  r.  ii.  €.  219. 


'  faene  elresy 


BELA,  the  capital  of  Les,  in  Beldjist&n^  in  lat. 
28**  10'  N.,  Ions;.  66  40^  E. 

BELABOUR,  U  aad  tabtntr.  Lat.  lahoro.  See 
To  LiLBOua. 

To  work  hard,  diligently,  carefully,  acttrely. 

Violins  strike  up  aloud. 

Ply  the  gittem,  scour  the  crowd. 

Let  the  nimUe  hand  keiabottr 

The  'whisUiog  pipe,  and  drumUing  tabor. 

Dray  ton,    ^ymphiU,  viiL  p.  463. 

And  because  the  legions  had  oommitted  ceitidn  insolencies, 
whereupon  they  fell  together  by  the  ears,  and  the  enemies  had  the 
better  hand,  uAer  he  had  sharply  reproved  them,  he  took  the  tenth 
mast  of  Che  two  first  hands,  and  htinbwred  Jubdlius  with  a 
CttdgeU  North,    Piutarch,  «^64. 

If  the  earth  is  hehhoured  witb  culturr,  it  yieldeth  com ;  but 
Ipng  aegkcted,  it  will  he  orergrawn  with  brakes  and  thisclcB. 

JSmrrom,    Sermom  XYiii.  v.  3. 


allustrales  one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy,  by  an  ass  in  a  Md  of  com,  that  hath  his  aides  bektUmrti 
lor  all  boys  of  tiie  village,  without  stirring  a  foot  for  it. 

SpectatoTf  No.  161. 

What  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?    Deep  groan  indeed 

With  anguish  heavy  laden.     Let  me  trace  it 

From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  stronv  mai^ 

By  stronger  arm  M^wrtd^  9*sp*  ^  breatn. 

Like  a  hai^d-hunted  beaiL  BMr.    The  Grmve, 

BELACED,  be  and  lace,  Belace,  to  cover  with  lace. 
Lace  is  the  past  tense,  and  past  participle  of  ktccan, 
lacgan,  laccean,  prekendere,  apprehendere.  Tooke,  ii.  353, 

The  lace  of  a  shoe  is  that  by  which  the  shoe  is 
laced,  caught,  or  held.  Lace  • — made  by  catching  and 
holding  the  threads  together. 

With  prond  delight,  and  with  ao  less  success 
I  tumM  my  heart  to  those  soul-conquering  charms 
Which  flourish  in  asaooth  mtmbers  :  how  to  dros 
In  fierce  aray  war's  thundering  alarms ; 

Host  to  Aefaoe  aad  fringe  so4t  love,  1  knew» 

^For  all  ny  hik  was  aow  Castaliaa  dear. 

Beaumont,    Psyche,  c  ii.  st  48. 

BEXAMY,  1      'FT,hel  amy  ibelataour.BdlMS  amicus, 
Bje^juamoub.  J  fair  friend. 

Thou  bel  Amy,  thou  pardoneve,  he  said, 
Tel  us  som  mirth  of  japes  right  anon. 

Chmieer,    Pmrdomerea  Tmk^  Pro!,  t.  12252. 

Wise  Socrates,  . 

Pour*d  out  his  life,  and  last  philosophy. 
To  the  faire  Critias,  Ids  dearest  heUtmie, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iL  c.  7. 

Lo,  1o,  how  braue  she  decks  her  bounteous  bouie. 
With  ttUien  curtens  and  gold  coueriets. 
Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  helamour, 

id,    ih,    boDkU.c.6. 


BELA'TE, 


Be    and    late,       Goth,    latyan ; 


BBLA^TSONBas.  J  A.  S.  latian,  Differre,  tardare,  morari 
cunctaru  To  deferre,  to  delay,  to  linger,  to  tarry,  to 
come  behind  or  too  late.    Somner. 

To  thee  sage  Hermegild  myself  I  leave. 
My  &me  and  pow'r :  thee  action  cannot  waste ; 
Cautiou  retard,  nor  promptitude  deceive ; 
Slownen  MtOej  nor  hope  drive  on  too  ftisste, 

X^mvemmnt,    Oondibert,  book  ii.  c.  2. 


WhoseaiidBightfevds,hya«MraikMe  ^^^ 

Or  iMmtain  some  Mafetf  pesssat  mm^  ^^."l. 

Or  dreams  he  aees.  ^^ 

Milton,  Parsulite  Lost,  book  I  ^V 
Yet  that  jou  may  see  that  I  am  somethiog  suspicions  of  myieUe, 
and  doe  taJte  notice  of  a  certaine  helatednesse  in  me,  I  am  the 
holder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts  some  wbile 
siooe,  beamse  they  come  in  not  altogether  uafitly,  made  «p  is  a 
Petrasohian  staasa,  whidi  1  told  you  of. 

Id,    Letter,    Bi9ck*sLifs, 

A  watch'towV  to  the  wand'rsrs  of  manUnd^ 
Forlorn,  belated,  and  with  passions  blind, 
Who  tread  the  foolish  round  their  fathers  trod. 
And  'midst  life's  errours,  hit  on  death's  by-road. 

Hsirte,    Maeoriut, 
This  day,  for  the  first  time,  we  heare  of  the  proofs.    But  wfaea 
were  these  proofs  offered  i      la  what  cause  ?    Who  were  tbe 
parties  i     Who  inspected  ?     Who  contested  this  heiated  aocouot  I 
Burke.     On  the  Nabob  ofArco€s  DtbU. 

BELAWGIVE,  he,  law,  aad  gtoe.  A  compouad  of 
Milton's.    To  give  law  to. 

Did  not  the  ^stempcr  of  their  own  stomachs  aAect  tkem  witli  t 
dizzy  niagrim,  they  would  soon  tie  ap  their  tongues,  and  disoeni 
tliemselres,  like  that  Assyrian  blasphemer*  all  this  while  uproacb- 
ing  not  man,  but  the  Almighfy,  the  Holy  One  of  Isrsd,  whom 
Chey  do  not  deny  to  have  hetmogb/n  his  own  sacred  people  wim 
Ihis  very  allowanoe.  MiiiUm,    Qm  Dssorte, 

BELAY,  he  and  lay,  Dutch,  helegghen,  Somner 
says,  heUewan,  prodere,  to  belay,  to  bewray,  betrajf. 
Skinner  addd,  intidiari.  But  he  farther  suggests,  he, 
and  lay,  q.  d.  imidias  objicere.  Similar  to  this  is 
waylay. 

To  lay,  (sc.  in  wait,  upon  the  watch,  m  ambush,  in 
blockade,  for  an  opportunity  to  assault  or  attack.) 

^8  folc  b5'sette  Kasterbury,  and  vaate  bylay. 
And  gret  rayoison  of  hem  wy^nne  esste  to  &  oiA  of  wo. 

iR.<?fot(eesfrr|p.  298. 

The  Grekcs  sought 

Unto  the  towae,  and  it  beiair. 

And  wolden  neuer  parte  awsie. 

Till  what  by  sleight,  .and  what  by  strength. 

They  had  it  wonne  in  brede  and  length. 

Cower,    Conf,  ^m,  book  T.  fi)L  126. 

Anone  this  citee  was  without 
Beieine,  and  seged  all  about. 

Id,  Mb,   book&i.  fol.59. 

They  had  hektved  all  the  coast  along  for  rs,  and  being  dispersed 
ao,  w«re  not  well  to  he  muiber^d. 

U^kUtyt.    Voyage^  ^e.    M.  F^robUher,  &  3. 73. 
Otaatl  SHi^  stroqg  castles  needeth  greater  night 
Then  those  small  forces,  ye  were  wont  beiay  j 
Such  haughty  minds  enur  d  to  hardy  fight 
Disdiuue  to  yeeld  vnto  tbe  first  assay. 

Spemoer,    Sonnet  sir. 

Silent  Chey  scud  away,  and  haste  Hheir  flight. 

To  neighboring  woods,  and  tmat  themselves  to  night 

The  speedy  hone  all  passages  belay. 

And  spur  their  smoaking  steeds  to  cross  their  way  ; 

And  watch  each  entrance  of  tbe  winfing  wood. 

Dryden,     ^neis,  bookiz. 

Belay,   be  and  lay.    Inlaid  or  overlaid;  corered. 

All  in  a  woodman's  iacket  he  was  clad 

Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayd  with  siluer  lace. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  bookvi.C.2. 


BELBEIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  about  thirty 
miles  north -east  of  Cairo,  and  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  ancient  Bubastum  f  but  D'Anvillc 
rather  thinks  it  was  Pharbothui,  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  several  canals,  derived  from  different  parti 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  formerly  well  fortified^  <uid  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  .bulwark  on  that  aide  of  the 
country.    Its  fortifications,  however^   had  been  long 
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5*  nc^eeted  when  they  were  repaired  by  Buonaparte,  in 
179S^  as  a  defence  against  the  Turks.    Pts  peculation 
is  now  supposed  not  to  exceed  5000^  though  it  was' 
^  formerly  throe  or  ftmr  times  as  great. 

BELCH^  v.  "j  A.  S.  bealcan,  healcettan,  erudare, 
BeLCH^  It.  Veffujufere,  G.  Donglasj  in  the  pas- 
Belching.  J  sage  cited  from  Phaer  and  Addison^ 
uses  '*'  bokkw  forth.'*  Piers  Plowman  writes,  *'  bolke.'* 
Sishop  HaB  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  "  belking,"  Phaer 
uses  both  belch^  and  Mke»  Erigit  eructans.  It  hekk 
and  hoUeeth  out 

To  pour  forth,  to  eject,  to  throw  or  drive  forth, 
to  expd.  Beich  also  appears  to  hare  been  the  name 
of  some  heory  windy  liquor. 

Bcaedidti  be  bygaa  wit  a  bolie,  and  hus  biest  kooked. 

Pi€rt  PlouAman,     Vision^  p.  110. 

Per  vlien  hi  gcrftd  had  bimaeUe,.  with  aeata  and  drinking: 

drowndy. 
He  bowed  bis  neck  to  afeepe,  and  tbere  be  lay  along  the  ground ; 
An  hideons  thing  to  sight :  and  Mching  ont  the  gnfos  of  blood, 
Aad  Inmpi  el  flMh,  with  wine,  he  gnlfcd  forth. 

JEneklM^  book  iii. 


The  giant,  gorg'd  ?Kth  flesh,  and  wine  and  Uood, 
Ijay  streteht  at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
Beteking  nw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharg^d 
With  purpler  wine  and  croddled  gore  eonfua'd. 

Addison, 
As  burning  ^tna,  from  bis  boyling  stew, 
Doth  Ukh  out  flaiiieB>  and  roeka  in  piecea  broke* 
Aud  ragged  riba  of  mouBtaina  raoken  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coleblack  douda  and  filthy  amoke. 
That  all  tiie  Und  with  stendi*  and  heauen  with  herror  choke. 
Sptmnr.    Faerie  Qmem,  book  i.  c.  xi. 

All  radishes  breed  wind  wonderful^  mocfa,  and  provoke  a  man 
that  eateth  them,  to  beich^  HolUmd,    Ftimie,  foL  16. 

StUl,  sdll  I  bum  ;  my  fire  but  changed  is ; 
And  though  my  lust  be  cool'd,  my  guilt  is  hot. 
And  Be!k*  and  boils. 

Beanmont.    Psyche^  c.  li  St..  U& 

Their  helking  bosoms  heaved  high,  and  fhin 
They  would  have  belched  out  their  working  load 
Of  blasphemy,  which  held  their  souls  in  pain. 

Id,    16,  c.  XT.  Bt  47. 

Por  our  bodily  grievances,  what  varieUea  doe  we  here  meet 
inthall  ?  What  aches  of  the  bones,  what  belAm  of  the  joynts,  what 
convulsions  of  sinews?  BUkopHali.    Balm  o/^  GUead, 

Nor  iEtna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch;  for  sulphur  will  expire, 
(The  veine  exhausted  of  the  liquid  store;) 
mme  was  she  cut  no  flames ;.  in  time  will  cast  no  more. 
Dfffden,     Ovid's  Meimnarph^aet^  bookxv. 

*Tis  DOloriottB  from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  use  of  brown  jnggs,  muddy  belch^  and  tlie 
fumea  of  a  certain  memorable  place  o£  rendezvous  with  us  at  meals, 
knoHrn  by  Staincoat  Hole.  Spectator,  No.  396. 


'  The  clood, 


BelcKdhom  the  brazen  throat  of  war,  would  hide. 
Industrious,  the  ruin  which  it  spreads. 
As  if  asham'd  of  massacre. 

Thomson.    Sickness,  book  v. 

BELE'AGUE,  l      Be  and  league,  Ger.  lagen ;  Dutch, 
Bsi.e'agver.     J  laeghen,  be-laeghen  s  Swe,bekagras 

A.S.  Ucjan,  to  lay.    V.  Belay. 
To  lay,  place  or  dispo«e  3  to  lay  wait  for,  (se.  to 

asfiault,  to  attack.) 

T^  even  the  very  expeditions  and  voyages  in  warre,  have  not 
Mwaies  b«lteb  annged,  nor  fieldalbught  and  bloody  skirmisher. 
Myec  beoMvag  nd  ^Iri9»fag- of  cities. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  319. 


And  tfaiit  if  the  great  princes  of  the  north 
Will  with  an  army  roval  set  him  forth, 
Before  the  year  expir  d  that  is  to  come, 
He  will  with  Bourbon  new  beleaguer  Rome. 

•  Drayton,     The  Owl, 
See,  ev'ry  way's  a  trap,  each  path's  a  train : 
Hell's  troops  my  sole  heteagiter  ;  bow  thine  ears. 
And' bear  my  eries  pierce  through  ray  groans  and  fiears. 
P.  Fletcher.    The  Purple  laUmd,  e.  xii. 

BELEE.  I  haTe  been  informed,  (says  Mr.  Steevens,) 
that  one  vessel  is  said  to  be  in  the  ke,  when  it  is  so 
placed  that  the  wind  is  intercepted  from  it.  lag^o's 
meaning  therefore  is,  that  Cassio  had  got  the  wind  of 
him;  and  becalm  d  him  from  going  on. 

Lee  is  a  place  secure  from  the  injuries  of  wind  and 
weather.  A.S.  hkow.  Lye.  And  hkow  is  the  past 
participle  of  hliwan,  hleowan,  tepere,fovere. 

To  beke,  here  then,  is  applied  consequently.  To 
shelter  (sc.  from  the  wind  5  and  thus,  to  have  no  wind 
to  enable  me  to  sail) . 


USAGUE. 
B£LEM. 


But  he  (Sir)  had  fk*  election ; 


And  I  (of  whom  his  eies  had  seene  the  proofo 
At  Rhodes,  at  Ciprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Cliristen'd,  and  Heathen)  must  be  be-leed,  and  calm'd 
By  debitor,  and  creditor. 

Shahspemv,    Oeheite,  feL  310. 

BELEAVE,  be  and  kwe,  Quosque  (nefas)  omnes 
nefanda  in  tnorte  ffeliguL  Quhom  now,  sekame  to  say 
the  harme,  so  wikkitly  reddy  to  myachevus  deith 
bekft  have  I.  G.  Douglas.  Whom  all  (alas)  I  now 
have  kft  unto  their  death  and  grave.  Phaer  V, 
Leave. 

Vor  be  kyng  Edward  and  ys  men  bamward  ywend  were, 
>at  folc  of  Kent,  a^en  ys  wjlle,  byleuede  by  hynde  >cre. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  269. 

Vor  Jwit  folc  of  Jys  lond  to  synne  her  wyUe  al  xeuc> 

And  ^t  nolle  herto  her  senses  byleue 

)K>m  me  and  other  halewen.  id,  p.  265. 

And  ever  ameage  the  holy  talesi 
Like  as  thai  weren  fiashes  scales 
-Thei  fellen  from  hym  nowe  and  efte» 
Tyll  that  there  was  nothynge  belefte 
Of  all  tlus  great  maladie. 

Gower,    Con/.  Am,  book  il.  fol.  47. 

BELEI>*EL-HARAM,  or  the  Holy  Land  op  Islem, 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  Arabia,  on  the  east  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  stretches  from  Araboss,  a  port 
about  twenty-one  leagues  north  of  Jedda,  to  Almassa 
Ibrahim,  about  thirty- two  leagues  south-east  of  tha 
same  place  j  being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
and  nearly  twenty-eight  in  hi^eadth.  It  is  only 
watered  hy  a  few  smaU  springs,  but  is  sacred  ground 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Mahomedaos.  When  the  pil-* 
grims,  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  arrive  at  Beled-el« 
Haram,  certain  introductory  ceremonies  commence, 
one  of  which  is  that  of- putting  on  a  garment  without 
a  seam. 

B£L£M,  or  BfiTHLEtfy  a  town  of  Portuguese  Estre* 
madura,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus^  and  about  three 
miles  west  of  Portugal.  It  ia  principally  sapai&ted 
frcHn  that  capital  by  the  suburbs  of  Alcantara  and 
Junquiera.  It  was  founded  by  Kiag^  Emanuel,  and 
contains  a  royal  palace,  a  hospital  for  decayed  nolnHtyi 
and  a  celebrated  monastery  of  Hieronymitea,  the 
church  of  which  is  the  burial-plaee  of  many  of  the 
royal  £ftmily.  This  church  and  monastery,  indeti^ 
are  among  the  uMiot  nwgnifieeni  in  Pbrtu^  A 
square  tower,  also  called  Belem,  stands  in  the  middlt 
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BELEM.   of  the  Tagus,  and  is  the  principal  citadel  of  Lisbon. 

BELFAST  ^*^^*®  place  vessels  pay  tribute  in  ascending  the  river, 
;  and  opposite  to  it  is  the  station  for  quarantine.    After 

^"^^  the  great  earthquake^  in  1755,  the  royal  family  removed 

from  Lisbon  to  Belem ;  but  the  wooden  house  in 
'vvhich  they  resided  being  consumed  by  fire,  the  court 
removed  to  Quebus.  It  was  also  at  Belem  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  King  Joseph,  in  1758. 
B£L£MNIT£,  in  Mineral  Conchologyt  is  one  among 
the  many  species  of  organic  remains  which  are  found 
in  a  fossil  state,  and  of  which  no  analogues  are  known 
to  exist  at  this  time.  It  occurs  first  in  the  chalk 
formation,  and  very  sparingly  in  the  upper  beds  of 
that  substance.  It  is,  however,  abundant  in  the  beds 
immediately  below  the  chalk  :  its  form  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  conical  hol- 
low at  the  other.  The  animal  from  which  it  has  been 
derived,  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  tes- 
taceous molluscs,  and  to  have  been  contained  in  a 
multilocular  univalve  shell ;  but  the  fossil  does  not 
present  itself  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to  furnish 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  exact  form.  Its  substance 
is  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  radiating  perpendicularly 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  body.  In  the  districts 
in  which  the  remains  of  Belemnites  are  found,  they 
have  been  vulgarly  called  thunderbolts,  and  have  been 
supposed  to  accompany  violent  storms. 

BELEPER,  be  and  leper.  Or.  and  Lat  lepra,  from 
Xejro^,  squama,  a  scale. 

Lepra,  that  which  breaks  the  skin  into  scales. 
Vossius. 

Eternal  mischief  i  I  must  urge  no  more  : 

For  were  I  not  beUper*d  in  my  soul. 

Here  were  enough  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell. 

Ford»    Lovers  Sacri/iee,  act  ii.  ic  ii. 

SoR.  Thus  will  I  pull  thy  hur,  and  thus  111  drag 
Thy  lust  hc'leaper'd  body  through  the  dust. 
Yet  tell  his  name. 

Id,    'TU  Pity  She*»  a  Whore,  act  iv.  sc.  iii. 

Under  which  two  primitlre  nurses,  (tlie  parity  and  poverty  of 
ministers,)  for  such  Chey  were  indeed,  the  Church  of  God  more 
truly  flourished  than  erer  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity  and 
church-revenue  rushing  in,  corrupted  and  be  leper' d  all  the  clergy 
with  a  worse  infection  tiban  Gehazi*s. 

Milton,    EieoHGcl,  ch.  ziv. 

BELFAST,  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
Carrickfergus  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  that  county, 
and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufactories. 
It  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of  that  article, 
and  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  Scottish  colony. 
Belfast  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
in  Ireland,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town 
are  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water  mark,  at  spring 
tides ;  but  the  streets  in  all  the  more  open  parts  are 
broad,  straight,  and  well  paved  and  lighted.  Two 
good  bridges  cross  the  river  Lagan,  which  enters  the 
bay  at  this  place.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  among  the  public  buildings  are  two  epis- 
copal churches,  several  chapels  appropriated  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  some  good 
buildings  dedicated  to  commercial  purposes.  The 
port  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a 
canal,  which  joins  the  Bay  to  Lough  Neagh.  Besides 
its  principal  linen  manufactures,  Belfast  has  others  of 
cotton.    Glass,  vitrioli  and  pottery,  are  also  made  3 


and  there  are  several  sugar  refineries.    In  addition  to  belpas 
the  export  of  linen,  those  of  beef,  butter,  pork,  and      - 
other  products  of  the  interior,  are  likewise  seat  from  BELGil 
Belfast  to  the  West  Indies,   and  other  places.    The  >— v^ 
Custom-house  duties  have  some  years  amounted  to 
more  than  d£400,000.    More  than  fifty  ships  belong 
to  the  place,  carrying  a  burden  of  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  tons,  and  navigated  by  about  7000  men. 
Vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  water  come  up  to  the 
wharf  at  high  tide ;  and  convenient  docks  have  been 
constructed  both  for  building  and  repuring  ships  of  a 
considerable  size.    Belfast  is  a  royal  borough,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  the  Marqaess  of 
Donegal,  as  lord  of  the  castle,  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  and  twelve  burgesses.    There  is  also  a  Police 
magistrate ;  and  a  House  of  correction  was  completed 
in  I8I7.    Belfast,  too,  contains  several  institutions  for 
benevolent  purposes,  as  well  as  one  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  literature  and  taste,    llie  progress  of  Bel- 
fast has  been  very  rapid ;  for,  in  1758,  the  population 
was  only  8549 ;  in  178S,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
13,105  ',  in  1798,  they  had  increased  to  18,3^  ^  and 
they  are  now  about  30,000.     It  is  eighty  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  in  lat.  64^  35'  N.,  and  longitude  5°  46^  W. 
BELGARDES.    Beautiful  looks.    Fr.  bellei  regards. 
Upton.    Amorous  glances. 

The  whiles  vnwares  away  her  wondring  eye 
And  greedy  eares,  her  weake  hart  fin>m  her  bore . 
Which  he  perceiuing,  ever  priuily 
In  speaking,  many  false  belgardt  at  her  let  fly. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  cix.  fol.  170. 

And  on  thine  eyUds,  waiting  thee  beside. 
Ten  thousand  graces  sit,  and  when  tliey  more 
To  earth  their  amorous  heigard*  from  abore, 
lliey  fly  from  heav'n,  and  on  their  wings  convey  diy  love. 
G,  Fletcher,    Christ'*  TriutHph  and  Fictory, 

BELGM,  a  horde  of  ancient  Scythians,  or  Goths, 
who  advanced  from  Asia  into  Europe,  at  an  early 
date  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  drove  the  Cimbri, 
or  Northei^n  Celts,  from  the  regions  which  they  bad 
previously  occupied  in  the  north-western  districts  of 
Gaul,  which  from  them  obtained   the  appellation  of 
Belgic  Gaul.     Antiquarians  and  etymologists  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  derivation  of  this  noinc.     What  is 
known  of  the  people  justifies  the    character  which 
Cssar  has  drawn  of  them  in  his  Commentaries,  (llb.ii. 
c.  4.)  where  he  describes  them  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race.     Some  writers  have  supposed  the  name  to  have 
originated  in  this  quality,  as  the  word  Belga,  in  the 
Teutonic  language  signifies   '^fierce.'*     Others  have 
considered  the  term  Belgse  as  synonymous  with  the 
Celtic  BeUgehis,  which  implies  persons  inhabiting  the 
higher  or  northern   part  of  the  country ;    and  tlus 
would  indicate  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Gaul,  in  comparison  with  their  more  southern  neigh- 
bours.   As  a  third  derivation,   the    term   has  beea 
thought    to    spring   from  Belgen   or    Velgen,    which 
denoted  a  stranger.    Thus  Belgse  would  imply  stran- 
gers, an  appellation  extremely  applicable  on  their  first 
settlement  in  the  country.     Their  migratory  and  en- 
terprising disposition  does  not  appear  to  have  quitted 
them  on  their  firm  establishment  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  European  continent ;  for  sever^  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  they  pushed  their  way 
into  Britain,  where  they  displaced  the  Celtic  inhabitants, 
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B.  as  they  had  previously  done  in  their  continental 
possessions  of  Europe.  When  Cesar  first  explored 
^  Britain,  he  found  the  primitive  Britons  in  the  interior, 
^  while  tiie  southern  and  eastern  regions  were  occupied 
by  Belgic  colonies.  The  situation  of  this  people  on 
the  continent,  gave  full  scojie  to  their  warlike  pro- 
pensities; for  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Ger- 
mans, were  frequently  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
them.  The  Beige,  however,  became  alarmed  at  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Celts  and 
Gauls  in  opposing  the  progress  of  these  southern 
warriors  ;  but  Caesar  found  means  to  sow  dissensions 
among  them,  and  several  of  these  tribes  then  sub- 
mitted in  succession  to  his  arms.  Others,  however, 
stood  firm  to  their  engagements,  and  resolved  to 
meet  him  in  the  field,  and  there  to  prove  that  the 
price  of  freedom  was  not  less  than  a  torrent  of  Roman 
blood.  Among  these  tribes  he  enumerates  the  Nervii, 
the  Attrebates,  and  the  Veromandui,  who  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Roman 
legions  \  it  was  however  one  of  the  dearest  victories 
which  Ceesar  ever  purchased.  Nevertheless,  after  this 
signal  defeat,  the  whole  Belgic  nation  was  compelled 
to  submi  t  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

Relative  to  the  first  migration  of  the  Belgs  into 
Britain,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record ;  but 
some  of  the  latest  colonies  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  At  that  time  their  main  body  seems  to 
have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  now  occupied 
by  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire.  Those 
on  the  south  coast,  Cesar  says,  {Com,  1.  v.  c.  10.)  had 
passed  over  from  different  parts,  and  still  retained  the 
names  of  the  states  from  which  they  descended.  The 
last  of  these  colonies  was  conducted  to  this  country 
by  Divitiacus,  the  King  of  the  Suessiones,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Belgic  nations  of  Gaul  3  and  having 
obtained  a  firm  settlement  on  the  British  coast,  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  royal  authority  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  continent, 
the  Romans  foimd  in  these  tribes  the  most  powerful 
opponents  to  their  arms.  Such,  indeed,  >vas  the 
opposition  they  presented,  that  the  honour  of  their 
subjugation  was  reserved  for  Vespasian,  who  landed 
an  army  in  Britain,  a.  d.  491,  and  fought  thirty-two 
battles,  and  took  more  than  twenty  towns,  before  he 
could  ipegard  their  conquest  as  accomplished.  After 
this  had  been  effected,  the  Romans  greatly  improved 
the  country  of  the  Beige  by  the  construction  of 
military  ways,  and  the  erection  or  re-building  of 
towns  5  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were 
VtnUt  Belgarum,  the  present  Winchester,  so  much 
famed  for  the  imperial  manufacture  of  cloth  which 
was  established  there ;  and  the  Aqua  ISolis,  the  modem 
Bath,  renowned  even  at  that  time  for  its  warm  and 
salutary  waters. 

BEIXjIUM,  a  name  given  by  the  French,  subse- 
quently to  the  Revolution,  to  that  tract  of  country 
which  was  previously  called  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  term  is  derived  from  its  being  the  country 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Belga,  described  in  the 
preceding  article.  It  now  constitutes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  this  name,  and  comprises 
the  following  provinces  :  viz. 

VOL,  xvm. 


Prmnnees,  Okie/ Towns, 

North  Brabant Bois-le-Duc. 

Limburg Maest^icht. 

Antwerp    Antwerp. 

East  Flanders Ghent. 

West  Flanders Bruges. 

Hainault    Mons. 

South  Brabant Brussels. 

Liege Liege. 

Namiur Namur. 

Luxemburg Luxemburg. 

These  were  united  to  the  French  empire  in  1795^ 
and  divided  into  nine  departments  :  viz. 

DepArtmeniti  Chief  Townu 

For6ts    , . .  Luxemburg. 

Sambre  and  Meuse  ....  Namur. 

Gemape Mons. 

Lys    Bruges. 

Escaut phent. 

Two  Nethes Antwerp. 

Dyle Brussels. 

Lower  Meuse Maastricht 

Ourthe Liege. 

For  a  further  account  of  this  fertile  and  populous 
region,  see  NETBERfjiNOS,  and  each  of  the  above 
provinces. 

BELGIOJOSO,  an  anci(!nt  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  about*  six  miles  east  of  Pavia. 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Po,  and  in  the  great  road  to  Cre- 
mona. Galeazzo  II.  made  many  improvements  in 
Belgiojoso,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  aqueduct. 
Its  ancient  fortress  has  been  converted  into  a  splendid 
mansion  by  the  grandees  of  Spain,  by  whom  the  town 
has  long  been  possessed.  Here  also  is  the  palace  in 
which  Francis  I.  of  France  passed  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525. 

BELGRADE,  a  celebrated  town  in  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube.  This  was  the  ancient  Alha  Gracorum; 
which  was  formerly  a  very  strong  place,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  barrier  and  key  of  Hungary,  to  which 
it  was  first  annexed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  As 
Belgrade  stands  on  an  eminence,  it  has  a  commanding 
aspect.  The  highest  part  is  occupied  by  the  fortress, 
which  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  encom- 
passed with  a  ditch.  Within  this  is  also  the  principal 
mosque,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pacha,  or  governor, 
of  Servia.  Between  these  walls  and  the  other  portions 
of  the  town,  there  is  a  space  of  about  400  paces.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fortress,  and  near  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers. 
Here  is  a  large  market-place  and  several  good  build- 
ings. As  Belgrade  has  always  been  an  important 
bidwark  on  the  north-west  side  of  Turkey,  a  strong 
garrison  is  maintained  in  it,  and  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants consist  of  the  families  of  the  Janissaries  who 
are  quartered  there.  The  whole  population  is  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  }  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  in  1789, 
about  7000  of  them  were  soldiers.  The  mosques  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  buildings,  and  of 
these  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  situation  of 
Belgrade  is  advantageous  for  trade ;  which  is  there- 
fore carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many 
other  of  the  Turkish  towns^  and  is  principally 
3f 
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managed  by  Armenians  and  Jews ;  Hie  former  of 
GRADE,  whom  hare  a  church,  and  the  latter  a  synagogue. 
BSLID&S.  ^^'^^  ^^^  repeaAedly  witnessed  conflicts  between 
_  J  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  Amurath  11.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
was  taken  hj  Solyman  the  Ottoman  Emperor  in 
1522.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Imperial  army,  under  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1688,  but  reyerted  to  the  Turks 
two  years  afterwards,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
August  1717>  when  it  surrendered  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and  was  secured  to  the  Emperor  by  the  peace  of 
Fassarowita.  This  town  has  also  been  rendered 
fsimous  in  military  history  by  the  battle  fought  ia  its 
yicinity  which  leu  to  this  peace,  and  which  was  the 
last  grand  victory  obtained  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Eugene.  It  then  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Austrians  for  about  twenty-two  years,  during 
which  period  they  were  engaged  in  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  defensive  works  of  tlie  fortress. 
In  1739,  however,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks,  on 
condition  that  all  these  should  be  clemolished  ;  *but 
so  important  did  the  possession  of  this  post  always 
appear  to  the  Austrians,  that  they  agmn  invested  it  in 
1789,  under  the  command  of  field-marshal  Laudohn, 
who,  in  his  approaches,  availed  himself  of  the  old 
lines  of  circumvallation  constructed  by  Prince  Eugene, 
which  the  Turks  had  foolishly  neglected  to  fill  up. 
The  suburbs  were  all  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms.  About 
§00  pieces  of  artillery,  and  vast  military  stores,  were 
found  in  the  fortress  on  this  capture.  It  was  again 
restored  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace  of  Sistova,  con* 
duded  in  1791,  and  has  since  remained  under  their 
authority.  Latitude  44**  43'  N.  longitude  20°  W  B. 
'  BELIAL,  a  rebel,  a  worthlesa,  duobedient  person.  In 
Scripture  the  sons  of  the  high  priest  Eli  are  called 
sons  of  Belial,  from  their  idolatrous  and  crhninal 
behaviour.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  Satan,  as 
in  2  Corinthians,  vi.  15.  "  what  eoncord  hatk  Christ 
with  Belial  ?**  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  in  St. 
Paul's  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial,  com- 
monly understood  the  Devil  to  be  meant  in  those  places 
where  the  term  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  Aquila 
expounds  the  word  to  mean  an  apostate  3  and  in 
Chaldee  it  signifies  malignant. 

BELIDES,  in  Mythology,  the  grandaughters  of  Belus 
and  daughters  of  Danaus ;  from  which  last  they  bear 
tSic  name  of  Danaides.  IXinaus  having  migrated  from 
Egypt,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Sthenelus, 
whom  he  had  driven  from  Argos.  Here  fifty  daughters 
were  born  to  him  from  several  wives,  as  Hyginus, 
{Fab.  clxviii.)  ApoUodorus,  (ii.)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Homer,  (  II  A.  42.)  agree  j  or  from  a  single  wife,  by 
name  Euryopa,  the  daughter  of  Nilus,  as  Phlegon 
Trallianus  asserts,  (Mirab,  SI.)  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence iEgyptus,  the  brother  of  Danaus,  had  fifty 
sons  ;  and,  under  a  pretext  of  reconciling  some  fend 
which  had  occasioned  the  migration  of  Danaus,  an 
intermarriage  was  proposed  between  these  cousins. 
Danaus  consented  to  the  alliance,  but  maddened  with 
the  desire  oi  revenge  for  his  former  wrongs,  distrust- 
ing his  brother's  good  faith,  or  warned  by  an  oracle 
that  his  own  death  was  fiited  by  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  nephews,  (for  each  of  these  reasons  has  been 
assigned)  he  commissioned  his  daughters  to  poniard 
their  bridegrooms  on  the  nuptial  night.    **• —  " — "- 


has  detcrmiBiMl  that  me  only  of  these  dflaiseDiWMmm» 
worthy  of  the  bridal  torch,  we  scarody  thiiA  it  worth  \^ 
while  to  record  aU  tttir  aames.  If  the  leader  feds  ^^^ 
any  cttriosity  to  inspect  this  baneB  eatalogae*  he  may  ^ 
find  it  given  in  the  second  book  qf  the  BihtioAitai 
Apollodonu^  in  the  dxxlh  feble  of  Hygitnu,  or  ia 
Natalis  Comes,  ix.  I7.  The  order  of  espousal  is  said 
by  Pindar  (Pyth.  ix.)  to  have  been  deternuned  among 
the  suitors  by  a  race  in  the  circus;  and  if  the  brides 
were,  according  to  the  suppositkia  of  Trallianus,  born 
hmn  one  mother,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  eldest 
were  the  prizes  of  the  distanced  racers.  The  com- 
maads  of  the  ruthless  father  were  obeyed  by  all  his 
daughters,  excepting  Hypermnestra,  who  spared  her 
husband  Lynceus.  She  assisted  his  escape  to  the 
nei^ibouriag  town  of  Lyrcea,  while  she  herself  sooa 
afterwards  avoided  the  vengeance  c^  her  father  by 
concealment  at  Lariasa.  The  lovers  had  concerted  sig* 
nals  by  means  of  torches,  which  were  to  be  assursnces 
of  their  mutual  safety ;  and  in  oomncMmcnrstion  of  this 
event  the  Argives  long  afterwards  cdebnted  aA  aaaad 
festival  by  torch-light 

It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  one  other  of  these 
wretched  brides  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  Eustathias, 
that  Bebryce  also  is  said  to  hsre  spared  her  mate. 
Unfortunately  her  -name  does  not  occvr  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Hyginus  j  but  we  may  allow  her  the  benefit 
of  an  alioM,  The  murderesses  were  purified  by  Mercary 
and  Minerva ;  and  after  their  father's  death  obtained 
Argive  huslMiads.  Nevertheless  nstrgjution  awaited 
them  ia  the  Shades,  and  they  were  there  ooateBocd 
to  the  hopeless  labour  of  filling  ceiattdera.  with  water. 

Herodotus  (ii.  17 10  says  that  the  daeoghters  oC 
Danaus  introduced  the  Thesmophoria,  or  mysteries  oC 
Isis,  from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  and  he  also  assigns  to 
them  the  building  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  was 
standing  in  has  own  time,  in  lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes, 
(ii.  182.) 

Many  alkgorieal  explanatioaa  have  been  attcnpted 
of  this  legend.  They  are  for  the  most  fiart  too  frigid 
to  need  citation  here.  We  will  not  however  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  tnosscribin^  a  passage  from 
Lucretius,  m  i^ch  he  has  finely  adapHed  tlie  tale  to 
his  Fhiloflc^hy. 

Dcinde  animi  iBgntun  naturam  pascere  semper, 
Atque  explere  bonis  rebns,  satiueqiie  nnnqmiD, 
Qaod  fariimt  aobia  wuiOTum  tmrnp^rm,  ciiruHi 
OunredeDot:  fataeqac  feroaty  Tariwqiie  Icpow^ 
Nee  tamca  ezplemiir  ntal  firmctlbuB  unqnajn  : 
Hoc,  lit  opinor,  id  est,  kto  florente  PueixAS 
Quod  mcmorant,  laticem  pertasum  congerere  In  yas 
Quod  tamen  expleri  noIla  ratioae  potestar. 

Bi.iei«. 

BELIE,  be  and  Ue.  A.  S.  leogan,  helecgan :  Gtr, 
Ikgen,  bellegen ;  Dutch,  UegeUj  belieghen  ,•  Swe.  lyuga. 
To  lie  or  lye. 

To  giye  the  lie  to ;  to  contradict }  to  calumniate  1 
to  represent  fedsely. 

hi  which  (wbosoeoerieadeth  h)  AaHtnty  fwrc^aae,  boC tbt 
cfltrary  onsly  and  that  thejr  iye:  but  also  the  vexy  oauae  of  such 
Uaspbemy,  and  what  stirfetU  Uie  so  furiously  to  rage  and  to 
^lye  the  tnitb  ?  TyndalTs  WarAtSy  fol.  105. 


Since  Horace 


AodifliehBddedyedteriB,  hadUenot  diedl  for  the  truth? 

For  knowuig  is  himself  that  all  they  beUtdUjom,  he  waa  not  bound 

to  betye  himselfe  with  them,  and  confesse  andnst  HmselCe  %n 

yntnieth :  but  had  been  in  great  sinne  if  be  so  sho«lde  bane  done. 

Sir  Thomas  More  s  W»rkcs,  fol.  215. 
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And  when  lirfrglaw  ahaH  it  fUPeseat 
WitlioBt  tkoee  aniftes  wUch  once  veve  tiwre, 

Siioiring,  like  aone  sUk  aHmament, 
A  Bcalp  departed  from  its  hair } 

At  thyself  fi^hted^  wUt  thou  start,  and  swear 

That  1  beUedtUwhta  I  call'd  the  fair  ? 

Thomas  Beedome  in  ElHs,  T.  3. 

A  painted  htt,  heUed  nith  Termerl  store 
Which  light  Eoelpis  eveiv  day  did  trim. 
That  in  oae  hand  a  nlded  anchor  wore^ 
Not  fixed  on  the  row,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim. 

O.  Fletcher,    Chief 9  Trntmph  en  Earth, 

In*8  body  too  no  critiqae  eye  could  find 
The  smallest  Memish  to  hetife  hia  mind  ; 
He  was  all  ppreneas,  and  his  outward  part 
Bat  represents  the  picture  of  his  heart 

Cfwky,    Eiegy  on  John  lAtHeHny  Esq* 

Th'  incensed  powers  beheld  with  scorn  from  high^ 
And  heaven  so  far  distant  from  the  sky. 
Which  dnrat,  with  honei'  hoofii  Aat  heat  the  groond. 
And  hmuCibI  himss,  heijf  the  thunder's  sound. 

JDry^ien.    Aeireea  JUduSf 


-  WhHe  the  fiuidaoalj 


Wrapt  in  gay  yisioos  of  mireal  bliss. 
Still  paints  th*  illusiye  form  ;  the  kindling  grace  ; 
Th'  inticing  smile  ;  the  motat-seeming  eye. 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beans,  belying  heaven, 
Lurk  searchlesB  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thomson.    Spring, 

I  have  little  to  recommend  ny  opinions  but  long  observation 
and  much  impardality.  They  come  from  one  who  has  been  no 
tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness ;  and  .who  in  his  last  acts 
does  not  wish  to  heUe  the  teoour  of  his  life. 

Bmrhe.    Re/tections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

BELFEVE,  V.  "\      Skinner  says  A.  S.  ge-leafan, 
■     Bbl/evb,  n.        J fnom  g«,  and  A.  S.  lijfan,  concedere  ; 
Bbli'ef,  I  and  Junius,  the  Gothic,  galaubjan, 

Beli^eful,  Vfrom  laubjan,  concedere,  permittere, 

Bel/efulnbss,  iThe  A.  S.  Zj/aJt,  belnfan,   is   the 
Bbli^btkb,  1  English  to  live,  to  beUve.  In  R.  of 

Beli'eving.  ^Gloucester,  6e.Jio6,  or  6y-^£  is  con- 
stantly used  for  to  live,  to  continue  to  live.  In  tlie 
example  quoted  below,  '*  right  hyleue  him  tajte,"  is^ 
"  taught  him  to  live  rightly  ^  taught  him  a  rule  by  which 
to  Une,  to  b^leue  .*"  and  for  that  purpose,  gef  him  Cristen- 
dom,  L  e.  Christianity ;  made  known  to  him  the  example 
of  the  Ufe  of  Christ  $  how  he  Uued  or  hyleu^ ;  and 
taught  him  the  gospels  of  Christ  R.  of  Gloucester 
also  uses  to  leue,  simply,  without  the  prefix  he,  as  we 
DOW  use  believe;  when  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
MerUn  is  told  to  the  king,  the  king  is  struck  with 
wonder ;  and  ^'  he  asched  at  is  clerkes,  wer  yt  to 
feuc  were  :"  i.  e.  whether  it  were  to  be  believed.  In 
Rcrs  Plouhman,  to  bring  forth  your  belyve,  is,  to  bring 
forth  that  by  which  you  may  live.  In  Piers  ^ Plouhman 
also  we  find  leue,  as  belevoe.  In  Ger.  lauberi,  credere, 
^ben,  vivere.  In  Dutch,  gelooven,  credere,  Leven,  vivere, 
Gcie^f,  oidttf,  lived. 

V  ^eue  here  ^  to  }i  wyf,  &,  %el  yon  wolt  by  leue  here, 
^e  j^ridde  del  of  my  kyndom  y  ^eue  ^  to  be  my  fere. 

R.  Otoucester,  p.  12. 

Re  h'tettede  without  tiie  town,  &  in  wel  gret  fere. 

Jd.  p.  35. 

And  U  teuede  al  \t  wynter  to  gedere  in  ];is  lond. 

Jd.  p.  59. 

>o  pope  here  oi  was  glad,  &  twei  holy  men  hym  sende, 

fagan  and  Dimian,  hys  soule  for  to  amende 

i^  rySt  M  l^*^  hym  ta^,  and  ^ef  bym  Cristendom. 

Jd,  p.  73. 


Oure  hi  leue  (quo>  J»is  ofcr)  in  >c  hye  Godes  ys  y  do,  BHJEVE 

Saturaus  and  Jupiter,  and  si  ^  o]wr  al  so.  v^  j 

Son  ich  am  (quo>  Vortiger)  >o  he  herde  ^ 

For  2<Mire  hi  hue,  ]^at  je  segget,  for  no  bilene  yt  nys. 

R.  Gtoueeeter,  p.  112  &  U3. 

Custanee  answerM ;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare  : 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare. 
That  she  the  consUble,  or  that  it  were  eve. 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve, 

Chaucer,    The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4990. 

Werfore  he  het  .>e  elemens.  to  he^  ^ow  alle  tymes 
And  bryag  forth  joure  byiyoe,  bo>e  lyonen  and  woUen. 

Piert  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  14. 

And  jut  were  best  to  bee  aboute.  and  brynge  hit  to  kepe 
That  all  londes  lyveden,  an  in  on  lawe  hyleoved. 

Jd,    i&.  p.l75. 

AU  ^at  loven  k,  byl^oen.  up  lykyng  of  mede 
Levey  hit  leelly.  thys  worth  hure  laste  mede 
That  folwen  iUsnesse,  &c.  Jd,    Jb,  p.  28. 

For  it  bihoneth  that  a  nsan  comynge  to  God  bileue  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  rewardere  to  men  that  seken  hym. 

fficlif,    Ebrewit,  c.  id. 

For  he  that  commeth  to  God  must  beleue  that  God  b,  and  that 
&e  is  a  rewarider  of  them  that  seke  hym.  Bibles  1551. 

And  thong  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve 
Be  siniiil,  yet  aocepteth  my  beleve, 

Chaucer,    The  Second  Nonnes  Tale^  p.  203. 

And  thb  beleue  is  so  certajrne. 
So  full  of  grace  and  of  rertue, 
Tbat  what  man  clepeth  to  Jeso, 
In  cleane  life,  forth  with  good  dede. 
He  male  not  fulen  of >cnen  mede. 
So  that  it  stont  upon  beleue. 
That  euery  man  maie  well  acheue, 
Upliidie  tsLen  hath  the  right  feith. 

Oower,    Con/,  Am,  book  v, 

R  Is  for  thee  sufficient,  to  shewe  a  mynde  heUefuU  and  readie 
to  obeie.  All  the  residue  shall  he  aceomplishe  and  bryng  to  effectet 
who  is  of  power  to  do  whatsoener  his  wyll  is. 

UdaU,    Luhe,ca:^l 

Thti  disdeyne  to  haue  the  godlv  beHe/klne$9e  bf  the  heaths  to  be 
jpraised,  and  yet  do  they  not  all  the  while  emende  tiieir  owne 
wicked  vnbelief.  Jd,    Jb,  cap*  ir. 

Let  no  man  diipise  thy  youth,  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the 
beleevere  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity.  Jd,     1  Tim,  cap.  ir. 

For  if  they  do  not  heUeoe  these  things,  where  is  their  £|ith  ?  If 
they  do  believe  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as  if  there  were  no  sndi 
thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence,  and  what  is  their 
hopes,  and  where  their  charity  ?  Taylor,    Sermon  L 

The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature  into 
the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and  a 
perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of  tlie  promises  of  the 
gospel.  Jd,    Sermon  xi,  > 

7%cn  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names. 

Places  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  joyu 

Secular  power,  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  God,promis*d  alike  and  giv'n 

To  all  believers.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  ziL 

For  the  scriptnre-futh,  is  not  a  meere  believing  of  historicall 
things,  and  upon  tnartificiall  arguments,  or  testimonies  ooely; 
but  a  certain  higher  and  diviner  power  in  the  soul,  that  peculiarly 
correspondeth  with  the  Deity. 

Cudworth,    Jntelleetual  System,  prtf. 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
lis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me : 
For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive 
Not  fnm  iHiat  otheia,  but  what  I  believe. 

Dryden,    Religio  Laid, 
Sf12 
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BELIEVE.      -But  is  there  no  wty  then  whereby  it  is  possible  to  perceive  him  f 

«.         Yes  surely;  we  may  and  ought  to  perceive  him  by  that  spiritual 

BELHTE.  MOW  as  1  may  call  it,  which  he  hath  implanted  in  us,  suitable  to 

r  his  own  nature,  even  by  a  firm  and  steadfast  beUef  in  him,  whereby 

we  are  as  fully  persuaded  that  he  is,  as  that  we  are ;  and  that  he 

is  wheresoever  we  are,  as  that  we  ourselres  are  there. 

Beveridg-e,    Sermon  cv. 

By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy  raised  by  superior  abilities  every 
day  gratified :  when  tbey  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see 
them  humbled ;  what  is  hoped  is  readily  believed,  and  what  is 
believed  is  confidently  told.  Johnson,    Life  of  Prior, 

That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  professing  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  tlie  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in 
labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings ;  voluntarily  undergone  in  attes- 
tation of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  of  those  accounts ;  and  that  tbey  also 
submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

Paley,    Evidences,  p.  1. 

The  true  believer,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  most  perfect  con- 
riction  that  he  is  constantly  under  the  protection  of  an  almighty 
and  merciful  God,  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  Porieut,    Lectures,  v.  i.  lee.  iz. 

BELI'KE,  1  Be  mnd  like.  It^e,  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes 
Bbli^kely.  J  derives  from  the  A.  S.  lie,  lice.  Carpus, 
q.  d.  corporis  similem.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Gothic  leiks,  A.  S.  lie,  Ger. 
kick,  Dutch^  Uick,  Swe.  lik,  are  used  both  for  corpus 
and  similis.  Belike  in  our  older  writers^  and  in  vulgar 
speech  at  the  present  day,  is  used  for 

It  is  likely^  it  is  probable;  it  may  be;  probably^ 
perhaps. 

In  this  season,  the  Bohemians  (whiche  belike  had  espied  the 
vsurped  aucthoritie  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  began  to  rebell 
againste  hys  sea,  which  were  falle  into  certain  sectes  of  heresie. 

HaU,     Henry  VI.  (oh  110. 

Moreover  he  recdved  fourscore  milch  kine  to  the  pail,  and 
neatheards  to  keep  them,  baring  need  of  cowes  milke  belike,  to 
heal  a  disease  that  fell  upon  him.  North,  Plutarch,  fol.  252. 

I  haue  spoken  before,  and  declared  why  I  do  vie  it  rather  than 
any  other ;  I  haue  laboured  it,  noted  it,  I  am  acquainted  with  it, 
and  belihe,  I  red  it,  before  you  knew  whether  there  was  any  such 
booke  or  no.  n'hitgi/t.  Defence,  fol.  508.  . 

Ye  complaine  openly  that  the  emperial  maiestie  had  not  con- 
tinued stilat  Constantinople.    Bilike,  to  the  intent  the  Turke  . 
might  nowe  haue  had  it,-who  isknowen  to  suffer  in  his  dominions 
al  faithes,  and  religions:  for  whiche  cause  it  male  seeme,  yc 
fauer  hun.  M,  Hardinge  in  Jewel,  fol.  673. 

That  good  earl  [earl  of  Huntingdon]  who  well  esteemed  my 
lather's  serrice,  baring  beUkely  heard  some  better  words  of  me 
than  I  could  deserve,  made  earnest  enquiry  after  me,  what  were 
my  oonrses,  what  my  hopes.  Hall,    Account  of  himself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  him,  upon  his  return  into  England, 
employed  in  an  expedition  or  two,  by  authority  belike  from  the 
court ;  they  being  upon  occasions  of  state. 

Oldy'a  Life  of  Ralegh,  fol.  19. 

Being  rery  poor,  and  belike  wanting  to  buy  fairer  colours,  [1. 
Bossam]  wrought  therefore  for  the  most  part  in  while  and  black. 
Walpole.    Anecdote  of  Painting,  v.  i.  p.  203. 

BELITE^-l      Be-Uve  or  he-lyfe.    The  imperative 
Blive.        She  and  the  noun  life.     Be  there  life, 

or  liveliness :  with  Ufe  or  liveliness ;  with  activity,  with 

spirit,  quickly,  instantly. 

^is  noble  erl  with  ^  Britones  a^eyn  ys  fou  wente  biUue, 
And  fast,  and  slow  faste.  R,  Gloucester,  162. 

And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  bliue. 
All  day  as  thick  as  been  flien  from  an  hiue. 
And  euery  wight  haue  liberty  to  bleue 
Where  as  him  list,  the  bet  withouten  leue. 

Chaucer,     Troilus  and  Creseide  book  iv.  fol.  183. 

Thev  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  tiling,  the  which  tbey  never  agilt  hir  live. 

Id,    The  Wif  of  Bathes,  Prologue,  r,  5981. 


-NowletusridenUfoe, 


BEUV] 


Hob,  God  shield  man,  he  should  so  ill  haue  thriacy 
All  for  he  did  his  devoire  belime. 


Fer  I  wol  holden  oompagnie  with  thee.  _ 

Chaucer.    The  FIreres  Tale,  T.  7013.       BELL, 

Spenser.    Shepherd's  Calender,  40. 

Perdy,  sir  knight,  saide  tiien  th'  ^nchaunter  blive. 
That  shall  I  shortly  purchase  to  your  bond ; 
For  now  the  best  and  noblest  kmght  alive 
Prince  Arthur  is,  that  wonnes  in  faerie  lond. 

Id.    Faerie  Queue,  book  ii.  c  iii. 

My  lorde,  whan  I  came  fyrst  into  this  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  wyfc. 
The  fyrst  boone  that  I  wold  aske. 

Ye  would  graunt  it  me  belyfe. 

Adam  Bell  in  Percy,  v.  i* 


*^     A.  S.  bellan,  to  bellow  ;  Ger.  and 
/Dutch,   beUen,  to  bellow,  and  to 


BELL^  V. 

Bell,  n. 

Belfry,  Vsound  a  bell.    Spelman  says,  pelvis, 

Belrofe,         i  ttn<2e  nostrum  vernaculun  bel. 

Bel-ringer.    J    To  bell,  is  also  used  in  husbandry ; 

to  form  the  shape  of  a  bell. 

This  Eolus  anon  vp  stert, 
And  with  his  blacke  clarioan 
He  ban  to  blasen  out  a  soun 
As  loud  as  belleth  wind  in  hell. 

Chaucer.     2'he  Homse  of  Fame,  p.  281. 

Thise  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taveme  for  to  drinke : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  lierd  a  belle  dinke 
Befom  a  corps,  was  caried  to  his  grave. 

Id,    The  Pardoneres  TaU,  ▼.  12595. 

A  belle  to  bj^ggen  of  bras.  o\ex  of  bry;^  selver 
And  knytte  it  on  a  coler.  for  oure  comune  profit 
And  honge  aboute  ^  cattys  halse. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  9. 

There  male  nothinge  his  tonge  daunt. 
That  he  ne  clappetb  as  a  belle, 
Wherof  if  thou  wolt  that  I  telle 
It  is  behouely  for  to  here. 

Gower.     Conf.  .Am.  book  i.  fol.  21. 

Quby  suld  I  than,  with  dull  forhede  wad  rune. 
With  rude  ingyne,  and  barane  emptiue  brane. 
With  bad  harsk  speich,  and  lewit  barbare  toung, 
Presume  to  write  quhare  thy  sueit  bell  is  ronng  ? 

Douglas,     Prtface  So  Eneados,  book  L 

He  [B.  Johnson]  was  buried  three  days  after  in  St.  Peter's  cbmtli 
within  the  city  of  Westminster,  commonly  called  the  Abbey  church, 
not  among  the  poets,  but  at  the  west  end  near  to  the  belfry,  under 
the  escutcheon  of  Rob.  de  Ros.         Wood.  Athenee  Oxon.  i.  609. 

But  M.  Hardinge  for  ease  and  expedition,  hath  diuised  a  shorter 
way,  tc  teach  the  people  by  a  belrope.  He  turneth  his  backe  vnto 
his  bretheren,  and  speaketh  but twoo  woordea  alowde  Pater  nosier: 
and  causcth  the  sanctus  bel  to  play  tlie  parte  of  a  deacon,  to  pvt 
the  people  in  remembrance^  that  now  they  most  pray. 

Jewel.    A  RepUe  to  M.  Hardinge,  foL  178. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, I  exercise  myself  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb- 
er// that  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  my  room,  and  pleases  me  the 
more  because  it  does  every  thing  I  requy%  of  it  in  the  most 
profound  silence.  Spectator,  No.  115. 

Lo !  as  the  surpUc'd  train  draw  near 

To  tbis  last  mansion  of  mankind. 
The  slow  sad  bell,  the  sable  bier. 

In  holy  musings  wrap  the  mind  ! 

MalUt.     A  Fkmeral  Hymn, 

With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  Burreys 
High  o*er  the  belfry,  g^  with  birds  and  floirny 
His  story  wrote  in  capitals :  *'  "Twaa  I 
That  bought  the  fount ;  and  I  repaired  the  pews." 

Smart.    The  Hop  Garden,  book  it 

The  principal  i^cts  relative  to  the  oi%in  and  usage 
of  Bells,  have  been  collected  by  Hieronymos  Magius 
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or  Maggi,  an  iogenious  and  unfortunate  scholar  and 
^  soldier^  of  the  sixteenth  eentury.   Ma^  was  a  native 
of  Anghiari  in  Tuscany,  and  having  been  educated  in 
tHe  Italian  Universities,  he  brought  with  him  to  active 
life  all  the  learning  of  his  time.    £mployed  by  the 
Venetians,  os  their  Judge  martial  in  the   island  of 
Cyprus,  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of 
Famagosta  by  his  extraordinary  skill  as  an  engineer. 
When  the  city,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  157 1>  Maggi  was  among 
the  prisoners;  and  his  well  known  services  exposed 
him  to  the  bitterest  persecution  from  the  conquerors. 
The  short  remainder  of  his  diiys  was  passed  in  slavery, 
the  horrors  of  which  he  in  some  degree  mitigated  by 
drawing  copiously  upon  the  stores  of  learning,  which 
the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  furnished  at  command. 
The  cruel  tortures  which  he  frequently  was  compelled 
to  witness,  and  perhaps,  himself,  to  undergo,  led  him 
to  write  a  tract  in  Latin  on  the  Equultus,  or  wooden 
horse  of  the  ancients  3  and  his  observation  of  the  want 
of  Bells  among  the  Turks,  produced  another,  de  Tin- 
tinntibulis.    Both  of  these  treatises,  though  abounding 
in  references  to  the  works  of  others,  and  though  com- 
prising subjects  of  minute  research,  were  composed  in 
the  short  intervals  of  repose  from  servile  labour  which 
night  allowed  him,  and  wholly  witl^out  access  to  books. 
If  they  assuaged  for  a  time  the  misery  of  his  captivity, 
they,  unhappily,  also   contributed   to  accelerate  his 
death.  The  first  was  dedicated  to  the  French,  the  second 
to  the  Imperial,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
indiscreet  exertions  of  these  envoys  to  secure  his  liberty, 
terminated  in  his  destruction.    The  Turks  had  not 
generosity  enough  to  forgive  an  enemy  from  whom 
they  had  suffered  injury  5  and  fearing  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  joint  solicitations  of  two  pow- 
erful courts  in  his  behalf,  on  a  pretext  that  he  had 
clandestinely  visited  the  Imperial  ambassador's  palace, 
■  they  strangled  Maggi  in  prison.     From  his  pages  we 
shall  deduce  many  of  our  following  remarks. 

The  robe  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  was  ordained 
by  Moses  {Exod,  xxviil.  33.)  to  be  hemmed  beneath, 
with  a  border  of  pomegranates,  of  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  Bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about ; 
*'  a  golden  Bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  Bell  arid 
a  pomegranate  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about." 
The  law^ver  of. the  Jews  in  the  same  place  assigns  his 
reason  for  this  command.  '*  It  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
minister,  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth 
in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
Cometh  out,  that  he  die  not."  The  sound  of  the  nu- 
merous Bells  gave  notice  to  the  assembled  people  that 
the  most  awful  ceremony  of  their  religion  had  com- 
menced. It  was  a  signal  that  they  should  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  moment  in  which  the  High  Priest 
entered  the  Sanctuary  with  a  vessel  of  incense,  in  order 
that  their  prayers  might  ascend  with  the  column  of 
fragrant  offering  before  the  throne  of  heaven.  Calmet, 
in  his  observation  on  this  passage,  remarks  that  the 
Bell  was  a  sacred  utensil  of  very  ancient  use  in  Asia ; 
and  that  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  both  the  regal  and  the  sacerdotal  office,  were 
accustomed  to  adorn  the  fringes  of  their  robes  with 
pomegranates  and  golden  Bells. 

The  oracular  responses  of  the  Dodonsan  forest  were 
doubtless  in  part  conveyed  by  Bells.  The  description 
which  Strabo  has  left  in  his  "inith  book,  admits  no  other 
interpretation ;  and  the.  khetes  of  Virgil^  the  pelves  of 


Juvenal^  and  the  tinnitus  aheni  of  Ausonius  are  all  to 
the  same  purpose.  Copper  vessels,  we  are  told,  were  < 
suspended  round  the  temple,  so  disposed  that  if  one 
only  was  struck,  all  were  successively  put  in  motion. 
The  priestess  listened  to  Che  sound,  and  according  to 
its  several  modifications  as  it  died  awav,  framed  her 
revelations  of  futurity.  In  the  account  of  Pliilostratus, 
(Icones,  ii,  34.)  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  our  own 
Giants  at  St.  Dunstan  s  in  the  west.  Near  the  temple  of 
Dodona  were  placed  two  columns.  On  one  stood  a 
huge  brazen  vessel,  on  the  other  the  image  of  a  child 
holding  a  whip  with  three  flexible  brazen  thongs,  each 
terminated  by  a  knob  of  brass.  The  slightest  breath  of 
wind  (and  Dodona  was  as  well  entitled  as  Troy  itself 
to  the  epithet  rfvefiodaffa,)  drove  these  thongs  against 
the  vessel,  and  the  calculation  of  the  priestess  depended 
upon  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  sound  thus 
produced.  We  must  not  omit  the  amusing  etymology 
proposed  by  Palmerius  {Gracia  descriptio,  327.)  as 
resulting  from  this  mode  of  vaticination.  The  moderns, 
says  the  learned  writer,  imitate  the  sound  of  a  Bell  by 
redoubling  the  monosyllable  dong;  as  dong-dong. 
Why  might  not  the  ancients  in  like  manner  repeat  the 
imitative  monosyllable  do  ?  we  then  retidily  obtain  the 
source  of  the  oracular  Do-do-na, 

Bells,  it  has  been  thought,  were  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  the  opinion  has  been  founded 
on  a  passage  in  the  tract  of  Lucian  concerning  her 
(iLxix.)  It  is  however  more  probable  that  the  expression 
there  used,  as  well  as  the  x^^'^^'^*^  ^  ^^^  second  Idyl 
of  Theocritus,  should  be  imderstood  rather  of  the 
cymbal  than  of  the  Bell ;  thus  answering  to  the 
tnatris  cymhala  of  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  64.)  The  sistrum 
doubtless  produced  a  sound  resembling  that  of  the 
hand  Bell,  so  frequently  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
Romish  mass ;  and  an  instrument  has  been  remarked 
by  a  recent  traveller,  (who  has  investigated  with  much 
keenness  and  sagacity  of  research,  the  connection 
between  ancient  and  modern  customs,)  among  some 
very  early  Christian  relics  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  two.  A  piece  of  metal,  form- 
ing a  handle,  is  beat  out  at  the  extremities  into  broad 
laminae,  and  to  each  of  these  laminse  are  attached  four 
small  Bells  ;  a  slight  turn  of  the  wrist  puts  them  all 
in  motion.  (Blunt.  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and 
Customs  discoverable  in  Modem  Italy,  116.)  The  Hiero- 
phant  of  Proserpine  is  described  by  Apollodorus  as 
ringing  a  Bell  during  the  Athenian  mysteries.  The 
patroles  in  the  Grecian  garrisons,  are  said  by  Suidaa 
{ad  verb  kwBwv)  to  have  carried  Bells  which  were 
answered  by  the  sentinels  5  and  this  usage  is  illustrated, 
among  other  places,  in  the  mention  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  Brasidas  on  Potidsea,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  storming  party  ap- 
proached at  first  undiscovered,  rSv  r^ap  KwBtvvos 
vap€V€x9QyT09,  ovrtv^  cs  to  Biaxcvov,  vpiv  enayeXOeiv  rov 
wapalihoma  atnov,  rf  irpoaOetnt  ir/evero,  "  He  took  the 
time  to  apply  his  ladders  when  the  Bell  passed  by,  and 
before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned.'*  (Hobbes*  s 
Thuc.  iv.  125.)  That  a  Bell  was  used  therefore  is  clear, 
and  that  it  wa^  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  like  the 
Roman  tessera,  may  also  be  believed  ;  but  the  purpose 
for  which  so  noisy  an  instrument  was  preferred  to  one 
more  quiet,  is  not  so  evident. 

The  Bell  in  the  Grecian  fish-market  is  noted  by 
Plutarch  (Symp,  xiv.)  and  a  pleasant  story  connected 
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BELL,  vritb  it  is  recorded  bsr  Stnbo  (adv.)  It  wftti  in  tile  town 
"^V*^*^  of  JassuSy  on  the  coast  of  Caria«  that  a  musician  waa 
deserted  by  his  auditory  at  the  sound  of  the  fish  B^ 
One  person  alone  remained^  as  if  entranced  by  his 
melody.  The  grateful  harper  approadied,  thanked  his 
hearer  for  the  honour  which  he  paid  to  the  art>  and 
congratulated  him  on  the  superior  purity  of  taste  which 
prevented  him  from  accompanying  the  rabble^  which 
had  vanished  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  Bell.  "  Has  the 
Bell  rung  V*  answered  the  other,  **  alas  !  I  am  deaf; 
good  morning  to  you  !** 

The  Romans  gave  various  names  to  Bells.  Some 
were  plainly  Arrowed  from  the  Greek.  Peia9U$ 
(ir€ravtn/fii,)  Codo  {wmpa  to  cV  ry  Kiv^tv  uBeiv,)  Tltn^* 
fwbulum,  which  probably  was  only  an  imitative  word. 
Pliny  (vii.  45.  xxxvi.  13.)  has  described  the  monume|it 
of  Porsena  as  decorated  with  pinnacles,  eacb  of  which 
was  surmounted  by  Bells  after  the  manner  of  a  Chi* 
nese  pagoda.  The  dream  of  Augustus,  which  trans- 
ferred a  similar  ornament  from  the  portals  to  the  roof 
of  theCapitoline  Jove,  has  been  preserved  by  Suetonius 
(Oct.  91.)  and  from  Martial  we  learn,  that  the  stated 
hours  at  which  the  teptdarium  received  its  luxurious 
votaries,  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  a  Bell.  The 
curse  of  cold  water  is  denounced  against  such  as  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  gymnasium,  to 
relinquish  the  raquet  at  this  summons. 

Redde  pilam :  Bonat  am  thermarum ;  ludere  peiigiiB  ? 
Virgine  tii  8o14  lotas  abxre  domum  ? 

Hark  ike  loud  Bell  the  bathing  hour  haM  told ! 
Forbear  your  pastime  ere  the  ware  be  cold. 

Two  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Plautus,  (one  in 
the  Truculentus,  the  other  in  the  PseudoUu,)  which 
support  a  belief  that  Bells  were  among  the  ensigns  of 
an  executioner  ;  and  Maggi  has  given  a  fearful  print 
of  a  condemned  wretch  whose  neck  is  weighed  down 
by  an  enormous  Bell,  while  his  back  is  exposed  to  the 
lash  of  the  hangman.  Zonaras  {Annal.  ii.)  places  the 
Bell  and  the  whip  among  the  emblems  which  adorned 
A  triumphal  car,  in  order  to  admonish  the  conqueror, 
that  even  at  the  moment  in  which  he  attained  the 
summit  of  human  glory,  the  laws  were  his  sovereigns : 
and  it  is  plain  from  several  authors,  that  the  Romans 
fastened  Bells  to.  many  animals,  either  as  distinctive 
marks  of  property,  or  that  they  might  trace  them  if 
they  strayed  from,  their  pastures. 

In  the  middle  ages.  Bells  were  used  for  military 
sijgnals  :  a  huge  four-wheeled  frame,  from  the  centre 
ofwhich  was  suspended  a  Bell,  accompanied  the  march 
of  an  army,  and  the  name,  Carrocium,  (which  after- 
wards came  to  signify  a  standard,  from  the  car  being 
surmounted  with  a  flag,)  was  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  Bell  or  its  supporter.  Squilla  is  a  name  intro- 
duced by  Petrarch.  Nola  and  Campana  are  derived  from 
the  city  and  the  country  of  one  of  the  supposed 
inventors,  or  adopters  of  the  Bell  to  the  religious 
solenmities  of  Christianity ;  an  honour  which  has  been 
claimed  by  some  for  Paulinus,  a  Bishop  of  Nola,  about 
the  year  409 ;  by  others  for  Sabinianus,  who  did  not 
succeed  to  the  Papacy  till  nearly  two  centuries  after- 
wards. It  is  also  said,  that  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  method  of  hanging  Bells  as  on  a  balance  3  Kafi^va- 
vi^€ip  being  used  for  panderare,  and  campana  statera 
for  a  steelyard.  Bingham  {Orig.  EccL  viii.  7.)  gives 
sufficient  reasons  for  supposing,  thatBells  were  of  late 
introduction  as  invitatory  to  Christian  worship  >  inas- 


much as,  durii^  the  times  of  persecntion,  any  public    mi 
signal  would  have  betrayed  the  place  and  hour  of  relt-  >  ^^ 
gious  meeting.   The  Egyptian  church  appears  to  have 
used  the  Jewish  summons  by  the  trumpet ;  for  ia  tbe 
rule  of  P^u^homius,  every  monk  is  enj<nned  to  leave 
his  cell,  cum  audierit  vocem  Tuba  ad  coUeelam  «ocaa<ti. 
{Bih.  Pat,  XV.  629.)  and  the  same  custom  is  mentaoocd 
by  Climacus,  Abbot  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  sixth  oea^ 
tury.  {Id,  V.  ^4.)    In  other  monasteries,  the  call  w«i 
given  by  a  wooden  mallet,  which  each  recluse  in  torn 
struck  on  the  cell  of  his  brethren.  Plslladius,  by  whom 
the  custom  is  recorded,  {HiH.  Lau$,  104.)  calls  this 
instrument  of  torment  i^wyui^ptow  aifa^piop  *  and  Mr, 
Brand,  in  his  edition  of  the  jintiquitatei  Futgaret,  re* 
marks,  that  "  a  vestige  of  the  custom  still  remains  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  in  which  the  Bible  deik  knedcs 
at  every  student*s  door  with  a  key,  before  he  rings  the 
chapel  Bell."  The  summons  in  the  monastery  at  Jeru- 
salem founded  by  the  Roman  Lady  Paula,  was  given 
by  one  chanting  Hallelujah  (Hieron.  Ep,  27.)    In  the 
Greek    church,    an    instrument    of   wood  or   iron, 
ciffutifTpov  and  of^toa*i^po9,  w8S  uscd  for  this  purpose; 
and  it  was  pretended,  that  Noah  by  the  first  called  all 
living  creatures  to  the  ark.  The  custom  is  stiH  retained 
by  the  Greeks ;  for  although  Bells  were  given  as  early 
as  the  year  863  by  Ursus  Patricianus,  DtSce  of  Venice, 
to  Michael  the  Emperor,  who  built  a  tower  for  their 
reception  in  Santa  Sophia»  (Baronius,  x.  319.)  their 
usage  has  never  prevailed  in  the  east. 

Bells  were  probably  introduced  into  England  very 
soon  after  their  invention.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.    Ingul- 
phus  (Hist.  fol.  889.)  records  that  Turketulus,  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  who  died  about  870,  gave  a  great  Bell  to 
that  Abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlao,  and  afterwards 
six  others,  viz.  Bartholomew  and  Bett«lin,  Turketul 
and  Tatwin,  Pega  and  Bega,  so  that  non  erai  tone  tanta 
consonantia  campanarum  in  totd  Angiid,    This  statement 
disproves  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Brand,  that  John  XIU. 
A.  n.  968,  was  the  first  who  baptized  Bells.  The  ritual 
for  the  ceremony,  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  Poni)^' 
tale ;  and  it  is  derived  from  a  statute  of  the  council  of 
Cologne,  in  which  Bells  are  termed  Tubde  EccUsidt  mtii- 
tantis.  Subsequently  all  Bells  on  their  first  suspension, 
were  exorcised  and  blessed  ;    reoeivlAg,  as  was  ima- 
gined, power  to  chase  away  devils,  to  calm  tempests, 
and  to  extinguish  fires.    Each  for  the  most  part  had 
its  baptismal  name  engraven  round  its  verge,  and  from 
the  many  inscriptions  which  the  diligence  of  our  anti- 
quaries have  preserved,  we  select  the  following.  Those 
of  Winnington   in  Bedfordshire   are  thus   given  by 
Weever  (Fun.  Mw.  129.) 

Nomina  Campanis  haec  indita  sunt  quoque  nostris. 

1 .  Hoc  8ig;iiiiiii  Petri  puhator  nomine  Cbristi. 

2.  Nomeo  Magdalene  Campana  aonat  owlode. 

3.  Sit  nomen  I>omini  beoeUicCam  semper  mcvoin. 

4.  Musa  Raj^kaelis  sonat  auribus  Immanuelis. 

5.  Sum  Rosa  pulsata  muudi  que  Maria  voc&ta. 

At  Little  Dunmow  in  Essex,  the  Bells  were  recast 
and  rebaptized,  a.  d.  1501.  The  first  waa  named  in 
honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  the  second  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  third  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  fourth  of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  fifth  of  the  Holy  Trinity  nnd  All  Saints. 
(Jd.  633.) 

The  two  following  mottos  are  as  frequently  met  with 
in  Belfries,  as  the  "  Affliction  sore"  on  tombstones: 
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ToBtfaplaBgo.  Fidgvnfimago.  Sabbsta  pango. 
EscitD  lentos.  Diwipo  ventos.  Frco  cruentOL 


Lndb  Deum  voram.  Plebem  ?oco.  Congrego  clernm. 
Defuoctos  plofo.  Pestem  lugcw  Fcata  deooio. 

The  conceit  ia  the  twe  nexX,  be  it  what  it  may,  for 
we  do  not  pretend  to  unraTel  it»  is  to  tbe  same  pur- 
pose in  each.  The  first  ia  on  a  Bell  in  the  cathedral 
at  Aouen. 

.  Je  sols  nomm£e  Geoi^  d'Amboisty 

QA  pltn  qae  trent  six  mil  poise; 
£t  li  qui  biea  me  poyaera 
Qa&nBte  mil  y  trourera. 

The  George^  after  wham  this  Bell  was  named^  held 
this  eptscopad  see  in  the  year  1501.  During  one  Lent 
season,  a  great  dearth  of  oil  occurred  in  his  diocese^ 
and  the  Bishop  for  a  small  payment^  sold  licences 
I  permitdog  his  flock  to  eat  butter.  The  money  thus 
'  raised  was  dedicated  to  the  erection  of  a  belfry>  which, 
in  memory  of  the  cause  of  its  foundation,  still  retains 
the  name  of  La  Tour  de  Beurre. 

The  second  is  an*-  English  inscription,  and  is  thus 
noticed  by  Weever  {Rineral  MonumentSj  492.).  '^  In  the 
little  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  King  Edward  III. 
erected  a  clochier,  and  placed  therein  three  Bells  for 
the  use  of  St.  Ste|»hen*s  chapel.  About  the  biggest  of 
them  were  cast  in  the  metal  these  words  : 

!  *  King  Edward  made  mee  thirCie  tboiuand  weight  and  three. 

Take  mee  down  and  wcy  mee,  a&d  more  yu  shall  fyod  mee/ 

I  But  these  Bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  raigne 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a 
coale : 

*  But  Henry  the  eight 
Willbaitmeofmywe^Ut.     - 

The  aenignaa  of  Joannes  Lauterbachius,  one  of  the 
innumerable  Poeta  nobUes  et  Lauro  coronati,  who  wrote 
Latin  verse  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  too 
long  to  be  written  round  the  margin  of  a  Bell,  perhaps 
deserves  a  place  here,  as  a  specimen  of  many  similar 
^gid  witticisms. 

Est  intra  cobIos  est  intra  mansio  terras, 

Non  coclnm  tango,  non  qnoque  tango  solum. 
CoustringorTinclis,  concludor  rebore  duro^ 

JJt  nulla  miitem  conditioBa  loema* 
Os  mihi  semper  Idat,  petulantem  liinc  ezserolingaami 

Nee,  nisi  com  cogunt  verbera  multa,  loqnor. 
Cum  loquor  assiduis  repleo  damoribus  auras, 

Verbera  cum  cessant  tunc  quoqne  cesso  loqni. 
Nod  ollinoceo  clamoribin,  Lortor  inlquoa 

Contrito  qusBrant  corde  saluliB  iter. 

The  ceremony  of  baptizing  Bells  had  not  ceased  to 
exdfe  great  attention  in  tihe  court  of  fVance,  even  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It  may  have 
heea  revived  since  the  Restoration.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  a  London  newspaper  (the  St 
Jame$s  Chronicle)  of  the  23d  Sept.  1782.  «  Paris.  August 
^'  This  day  the  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  solemnities 
arc  running  in  crowda  to  the  church  of  St.  Sulpitius, 
to  see  the  ceremony  of  christenmg  the  new  Bells  of 
that  parish.  The  god&thers  and  godmothers  of  the 
first,  are  the  King  and  Queen,  who  have  sent  their 
proxies;  of  the  second.  Monsieur  and  Madame  in 
person  ;  of  the  third,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  Made- 
moiselle his  daughter;  of  the  fourth,  the  Due  de 
Peuthievre  and  Ftincess  de  Lamballe  his  daughter ; 
of  the  fifth.  Due  de  Cosse,  Governor  of  Paris,  and  his 
^7i  of  the  sixth.  Due  de  Villeqmer  and  the 
Princess  de  Chimay.  The  Bells  were  cast  by  that 
cekbreted  artist  M.  Godiveau." 


"  Our  church/*  observes  Wheatley,  in  his  ExpatiHon 
of  ^/le  Liturgy  of  the  Clutrch  of  England,  "  in  imitation 
of  the  Saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister  and 
others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their  brother  in  his 
last  extremity.  In  order  to  thie,  she  directs  that  when 
any  one  is  pasting  out  of  this  life  a  Bell  should  be  tolled." 
The  custom  ia  sufficiently  innocent,  and  may  rest  itself 
upon  those  "  charitable  inducements,"  which,  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  sopressingly 
ui^e  ua,  that  we  *'  can  scarce  contain  our  prayers  tor 
a  friend  at  the  riling  of  a  BelL*'  The  church  of 
Rome,  indeed,  pushed  this  as  it  did  all  similar  usages, 
within  the  verge  of  superstition  i  and  Durand,  in  his 
Rationale,  has  given  instructions  and  reasons  for  various 
performances  on  the  passing  Bell,  all  of  which  we  do 
not  fully  understand,  but  at  most  of  which  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  smiling.  For  a  dying  woman  two  strokes 
are  to  be  toiled,  pro  eo  puod  ipsa  invenit  AsperOatems, 
Primo  enim  fecit  honnnem  altenum  a  Deo,  quare  secunda 
dies  non  habuit  benedictioneni.  For  a  man  it  is  to  be  tolled 
thrice,  because  the  Trinity  was  first  revealed  in  him ; 
for  Adam  was  formed  from  the  earth.  Eve  from  Adam, 
and  the  future  generations  (^  mankind  from  both 
conjointly  ;  so  that  herein  is  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 
For  an  Ecdesiaatic  it  is  to  be  tolled  as  many  times  as 
he  has  orders.  In  several  parts  of  England,  vestiges  of 
this  Popish  custom  are  said  stiU  to  remain,  though 
with  dBferent  proportions  in  the  numbers.  Nine  knells 
are  tolled  for  a  man,  six  fat  a  woman,  and  three  fiar  a 
child.  In  other  places  also,  especially  in  our  Univer- 
sities, a  Bell  is  rung  at  six  every  morning,  probably  to 
call  the  artisans  to  labour,  and  at  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  last  may  be  derived  from  the  Norman 
curfew. 

Durand  has  assigned  the  following  names  and  places 
to  the  several  Conventual  Bells.  The  <$9in//a  is  properly 
rung  in  TricUmo,  i.  e.  Refectorio  ;  Cymbcdum,  in  Clous- 
tro ;  Nola,  in  Choro^  Noiula  seu  Dupla  m  Horotogia*^ 
Campana  in  Campanili,  and  Signumin  Turru  The  Squilla 
however,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  (in  tnt,  Ab.  St, 
Alban,  in  Johan.  23. 141.)  was  also  called  Muta^  because 
it  was  a  signal  for  silence.  There  was  another  Bell 
besides  these,  called  the  Sance  Bell  or  Campana  Sancta, 
rung  when  the  priest  pronounced  the  worcb  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  in  the  TeDeum, 

The  legends  concerning  Bells,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  almost  endless.  We  hear  of  the  Bells  at  Canterbury 
ringing  of  themselves  on  the  murder  ofThomas  a  Becket: 
of  certain,  devils  who  carried  away  women  till  the  noise 
of  Bells  compelled  them  to  drop  their  prize.  It  is 
clear,  however,  if  we  trust  to  the  following  narrative, 
that  the  potency  of  Bells  as  exorcists  occasionally 
failed.  We  transcribe  it  from  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Shrewsbury,  by  Phillips,  who  states  a  MS.  by  Taylor 
(probably  the  Water  Poet)  as  his  authority.  "  This 
yere  1533  upon  twelffe  daye  in  Shrewsbury,  the  Dyvyll 
appearyd  in  'Saint  Alkmonds  churche  there  when  the 
priest  was  at  high  masse,  with  great  tempeste  and 
darknesse,  so  that  as  he  possyd  through  tbe  churche, 
he  mounted  up  the  steeple  in  the  sayde  ehurche,  tering 
the  vtnjrers  of  the  seid  clocke,  and  put  the  print  of  hys 
dawes  upon  the  4th  Bell,  and  tooke  one  of  the  pya- 
nacles  away  with  hym,  and  for  the  tymc  stayed  all  the 
Bells  in  the  churches  within  the  said  towae,  that  they 
could  neyther  toll  nor  ringe."  This  reference  of  a 
thunder  storm  to  diabolical  agency,  might  fiimish  an 
appendix  to  Mr.  D*Israeli's  entertainmg  paper  os  the 
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BELL.  *'  Dreams  at  the  dawn  of  Philosophy.**  We  are  told  also 
of  the  Bell  of  St.  David,  which  cured  the  King  of 
Dublin  of  a  mortal  disease  by  applying  it  to  his  cheek. 
This  Bell  was  preserved  in  the  chmrch  of  Glascwm  in 
Radnorshire.  I^  was  portable,  and  was  endowed  with 
great  virtue.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  that  "  a 
certain  woman  secretly  conveyed  this  Bell  to  her*  hus- 
band, who  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Raidergwy 
near  Warthrenia,  which  Rhys,  son  of  Gruffydd,  had 
lately  built,  for  the  purpose  of  his  deliverance.  The 
keeper  of  the  castle  not  only  refused  to  liberate  him 
for  this  consideration,  but  seized  and  detained  the  Bell ; 
and  in  the  same  night,  by  Divine  vengeance,  the  whole 
town,  except  the  wall  on  which  the  Bell  hung,  was 
consumed  by  fire."  A  similar  Bell,  called  Bangu,  was 
kept  in  all  Welsh  churches  during  Popish  times.  On 
the  day  of  a  funeral,  the  sexton  took  it  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased.  When  the  procession  began,  a  Psalm 
was  sung,  and  the  bellman  sounded  the  Bangu  in  a 
solemn  manner,  till  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  church. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  persons  this  ancient  cus- 
tom is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Wales. 
The  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  last  story, 
informs  us  of  one  still  more  marvellous ;  it  is  of  a 
Bell  in  Ireland,  which,  unless  it  were  tyed  fast  every 
night,  used  to  wander  far  from  home  into  another 
church.  We  read  also  of  a  comet,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Calixtus  III.  cast  upon  the  Turks  all  the  mischief 
wldch  it  threatened,  in  consequence  of  the  ringing  of 
Bells,  by  order  of  the  Pontiff,  precisely  at  noon. 
(Plat,  in  vita.) 

It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprize  that 
Arthur  Bulkley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  (circa  1541.)  who 
sacrilegiously  sold  the  five  fair  Bells  belonging  to  his 
cathedral,  was  struck  blind  at  the  moment  in  which 
he  went  to  see  their  embarkation.  (Godwin  in  viL) 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  a  courtier 
who  staked  ^100.  with  Henry  VIII.  against  four  great 
Bells,  called  Jesus  Bells,  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
church }  and  who,  having  won  the  cast  of  the  dice, 
pulled  down  and  melted  the  Bells,  should  afterwards 
have  been  executed  for  high  treason.  Phelps  the 
founder,  who,  in  the  last  century,  melted  down  the 
Bells  of  King's  College  Chapel  Cambridge,  may  be 
thought  to  have  deserved  a  similar  fate.  Tradition 
says  they  were  taken  from  a  French  church  by  Henry  V. 
after  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  (Stowe's  Survey  in  Far^ 
ringdon  Ward,  357.)  The  populace  perhaps  in  some 
degree  attributed  the  fall  of  the  Protector  Somerset 
to  like  unholy  propensities.  He  is  described  in 
the  preface  to  the  author  last  cited,  as  a  great 
spoiler  of  churches  and  chapels,  who  attempted  to 
pull  down  the  Bells  in  all  parish  churches,  and  to  leave 
but  one  in  a  steeple,  whereat  the  whole  commonalty 
were  offended  and  threatened  to  rebeL  In  Edward  VI. 
reign,  as  in  that  of  his  father,  the  exportation  of  bell- 
metal  was  prohibited  by  statute  and  proclamation; 
more,  however,  from  motives  of  policy  than  of  super- 
stition. It  was  feared  that  our  enemies  might  cast  it 
into  great  guns.  (Strype,  EccL  Mem.  ii.  45.)  In  the 
following  reign,  an  event  took  place  in  the  history  of 
Bells  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  common  mis- 
nomer, is  but  little  known.  At  Oxford,  Great  Tom 
himself  may  claim  an  aUas.  Dr.  Tresham,  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  in  his  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of 
popery,  recast  the  great  BeU  of  the  College,  and  bap- 
tized it  by  the  name  of  Mary-,  '''much  comforting 


himself  with  the  melodious  sound  theraof,  whco  it    nm 
tolled  to  mass."  (Heylyn's  Hist  of  Ref.  194.)  vjj 

One  other  superstitious  use  of'^Bells  may  be  men-  ^'^^^^ 
tioned  before  we  come  to  the  Art  of  Ringing.    We 
extract  an  account  of  it  from  Staveley,  on  Churches. 

"  We  may  observe  that  anciently,  and  sometimes 
besides  the  before  specifyed  offices,  an  extraordinary 
and  dreadful  use  was  also  made  of  Bells  here,  and  that 
was  the  cursing  by  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle;  the  manner 
whereof,  I  hope,  will  not  be  altogether  impertinent 
here  to  relate ;  and  this  out  of  an  ancient  Festival,  and 
the  Articles  of  the  General  great  Curse,  found  at  Can- 
terbury, a.  o.  1562,  as  it  is  set  down  by  Thomas  Becon, 
in  the  Reliques  of  Rome.  This  was  solemnly  thundered 
out  once  in  every  Quarter  that  is,  as  the  old  Book 
saith,*' 

*•  *'  The  Fyrst  Sonday  of  Advent,  at  comyng  of  our 
Lord  Jhesu  Cryst :    The  fyrst  Sonday  of  Lenteen : 
The  Sonday  in  the  Feste  of  the  Trynyte  :  and  Sonday 
within  the  Utas  (Octaves)  of  the  Blessed  Vyrgin  our 
liady  St.  Mary."    At  which  Action  the  Prelate  stands 
in  the  Pulpit  in  his  Aulhe,  the  Cross  being  lifted  up 
before  him,  and  the  Candles  lighted  on  both  sides  of 
it,  and  begins  thus,  *'  By  Authority  God,  Fader,  Sou, 
and  Holy-Ghost,  and  the  glorious  Moder  and  Mayden, 
our  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter, 
and  Paul,    and  all  Apostles,    Martyrs,    Confessors, 
Yyrgyne^  and  the  hallows   of  God ;    All  thos  byn 
accursed  that  purchases  Writts,  or  Letters  of  any  Leud 
Court,  or  to  let  the  Processc  of  the  Law  of  Holy 
Chirch  of  Causes  that  longen  skilfully  to  Christen 
Court,  the  which  should  not  be  demed  by  none  other 
Law:  And  all  that  maliciously  bereaven  Holy  Chirch 
of  her  right,  or  maken  Holy  Chirch  lay  fee,  that  is 
hallowed  and  Blessed.     And  also  all  thos  that  for 
malyce  or  wrathe  of  Parson,  Vicare,  or  Priest,  or  of 
any  other,  or  for  wrongfuU  covetyse  of  himself  with- 
bolden  rightful  Tyths,  and  Offerings,  Rents,  or  Mor- 
tuaries from  her  own  Parish  Church,  and  by  way  of 
covetyse  fals  lyche  taking  to  God  the  worse,  and 
to  hemself  the  better,  or  else  torn  him  into  another      j 
use,  then  hem  oweth.     For  all  Chrysten  Man  and      | 
Women   been  }iard   bound  on  pain  of   deadly  Siu, 
not  onlyche  by  ordinance  of  Man,  but  both  in  the 
ould  Law,   and   also  in  the   new  Law,  for  to  pay 
trulyche  to  God  and  holy  Chirch  the  Tyth  part  of  all 
manner  of   encrease   that  they  winnen  trulyche  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  both  with  her  travell,  and  alsoe 
with  her  craftes  whatsoe  they  be  truly  gotten."  "  And 
then  concludes  all  with  the  Curse  it  self,  thus'*  "  And 
now  by  Authoritie  aforesaid  we  Denounce  all  thos 
accursyd  that  are  so  founden  guyltie,  and  all  thos  that 
maintaine  hem  in  her  Sins  or  gyven  hem  hereto  either 
help  or  councell,  soe  they  be  departed  froe  God,  and 
all  holi  Chirch  :    and  that  they  have  noe  part  of  the 
Passyou  of  our  Lord,  Jhesu  Cryst,  ne  of  noe  Sacra- 
ments, ne  no  part  of  the  Prayers  among  Christen  Folk : 
But  that  they  be  accursed  of  God,  and  of  the  Chirch, 
froe  the  sole  of  her  Foot  to  the  crown  of  her  hcde, 
sleaping  and  waking,  sitting  and  standing,  and  in  all 
her  Words,  and  in  all  her  Werks  j  but  if  they  have  noe 
Grace  of  God  to  amend  hem  here  in  this  Lyfe,  for  to 
dwell  in  the  pain  of  Hell  for  ever  withouten  End: 
Fiat :  Fiat.  Doe  to  the  Boke  :   Quench  the  Candlefi : 
Ring  the  Bell :  Amen,  Amen.**    '*  And  then  the  Book 
is  clapped  together,  the  Candles  blown  out,  and  the 
Bells  rung,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise  made  by  the 
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Congregation  present,  bewuliog  the  accursed  persons 
*  concerned  in  that  Black  Doom  denounced  against 
them.*'  92S. 

I>urand  has  remarked^  infestis  qua  ad  gratiam  periment 
Campana  tumuUwmus  tinniuni  el  proUxiui  concrepant, 
(^Rationale,  SI.)  and  Ducange  mentions  the  ringing  of 
Bells  on  the  arrival  of  Bishops  snA  Abbots  within  their 
own  jurisdiction^  as  a  customary  salutation.  Thus  the 
Smperor  Charles  IV.  in  his  progress  through  France^  in 
the  year  ]378^  was  not  welcomed  with  a  sin^e  note 
irom  abelfry^  quod  id  sit  signumdaminu  (Ducange  ad  verb, 
Campana,)  In  England  the  ancient  peals  do  not  appear 
to  have  exceeded  five  in  number.  Holden,  in  his  Trea- 
ti$e  on  the  natural  grounds  of  Hamwny,  remarks^  that 
''  the  completest  and  most  perfect  ring  is  a  peal  of  six« 
in  which^  whether  ascending  or  descending,  the  hemi- 
tone  holds  the  middle  position,  as  it  does  in  both  the 
natural  and  the  durum  hexachord  3  in  the  moUe  hexa- 
chord  the  tritonus  intervenes."  (cap.  vi.)  Stowe>  in  his 
Survey  of  Comhill  Ward,  mentions,  that  in  1430^  a 
sixth  Bell  was  added  to  the  peal  of  five  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael ;  after  which  it  was  accounted  the  best 
ring  of  Bells^  for  harmony  and  sweetness  of  sounds  in 
all  England. 

^  England  is  distinguished  as  the  country  of  Bell 
ringing,  and  the  practice  of  ringing  changes  has  been 
considered  as  peculiar  to  it.  The  theory  of  this  art  may 
be  studied  in  the  Hamionia  Universalis  (the  Latin  not 
the  French  work)  of  Mersennus,  in  which  he  has  enu- 
merated and  reduced  to  musical  notation,  the  changes 
of  the  hexachord.  In  the  Tintinnalogia,  or  Art  of  Ringing, 
(1668,)  every  possible  change  of  diatonic  sound,  from 
two  Bells  to  twelve  is  laid  down  3  and  innmnerable 
passages  are  presented,  wholly  new  to  musical  com- 
position. This  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  in  the  places  and  simple  arrangements 
of  natural  sounds,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  flat  or  sharp,  twelve  Bells  produce  forty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  millions  sixteen  hundred 
changes.  Not  all  the  changes,  however,  if  reduced 
into  an  air,  would  be  equally  agreeable  or  equallyprac- 
tlcable  J  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the 
Art  of  Ringing,  melody  has  rtever  been  studied. 
Mechanical  order  and  succession  has  been  all  in  all ; 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  obser- 
vation, states,  that  even  in  the  clams  or  collision  of 
two  Bells  together  in  counterpoint,  no  knowledge  of 
harmony  has  ever  been  displayed. 

The  number  of  changes  upon  a  given  number  of 
Bells  is  readily  calculated  :  S=lx2x3x4x...n. 
So  that  the  changes  upon 

2  Bells  are  2 

3 6 

4 24 

5 120 

6 720 

7 5040 

8 40320 

9 362880 

10 3628800 

11 39916800 

12 479001600 

No  peal,  we  believe,  beyond  twelve,  has  ever  been 
erected.  It  is  calculated  that  ten  changes  may  be 
rung  in  one  minute,  that  is  720  in  an  hour.  On  this 
computation,  all  the  possible  changes  on  twelve  Bells 
VOL.  xriii. 


could  not  be  rung  in  less  than  seventy-five  years,  ten    HELU 
months,  and  ten  days.  s«»p>^^««i 

It  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  rin^ng  (which  must  be 
worth  studying,  since  we  are  assured  by  the  authors 
of  the  Campanal(^;ia,  the  treatise  at  present  in  highest 
repute  among  the  most  expert  Youths,  that  it  is  "  of 
a  noble  nature,  employing  many  faculties,  both  men- 
tal and  corporeal,**)  can  be  learned  no  where  so  well 
as  in  a  belfry ;  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  very 
brief  notice  of  its  mysteries. 

A  Peal  is  the  whole  number  of  changes  which  can 
be  rung  on  any  given  number  of  Bells  :  and  as  the 
stile  of  each  peal  differs  according  to  the  variation  in 
the  succession  of  these  changes,  so  each  peal  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  name,  as  times  are  in 
psalmody. 

The  peal  of  regular  permutations  on  five  Bells,  is 
called  a'Grandsire.  These  permutations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  diogram  below. 


12345 

13542 

31254 

25143 

31524 
35142 

32145 
23415 

52413 
64231 

21354 

23146 

53412 

24351 

45321 

32415 

54321 

42531 

43512 

34251 

45231 

45213 

34152 

43521 

42513 

64123 

B  31425 

45312 

24153 

51432 

13452 

5^132 

B  21435 

15342 

14325 

51423 

124.53 

13524 

41352 

15243 

14235 

31542 

43125 

12534 

41253 

35124 

34215 

21543 

42135 

53214 

32451 

25134 

24315 

62341 

23541 

,  52314 

23451 

25431 

25314 

53241 

82541 

24313 

52134 

35421 

35214 

42153 

51243 

S4512 

53124 

B  41235 

15423 

43152 

51342 

14253 

14532 

B  41325 

15432 

12435 

41523 

14352 

14523 

21453 

45132 

13425 

41532 

24135 

54312 

31452 

45123 

42315 

63421 

34125 

54213 

43251 

3.5241 

43215 

52431 

34521 

32514 

42351 

25341 

35412 

23154 

24531 

23514 

53142 

S  21345 

25413 

32154 

61324 

12354 

52143 

S  31245 

15234 

12345 

51234 

13254 

12543 

15324 

13245 

21534 

The  letter  B,  in  the  above  example,  signifies  a  Bob, 
or  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  changes, 

S  denotes  Single;  a  term  used  when  half  the  peal  is 
rung,  and  also  when  one  change  only  remains. 

A  Pktin  Bob,  Grandsire  Bob,  or  Single  Bob  Minor,  is 
the  peal  of  regular  permutation  on  six  Bells. 

A  Grandsire  Treble  is  the  same  on  seven. 

A  Bob  Major  the  same  on  eight. 

Caters,  the  same  on  nine. 

Ten  In,  or  Bob  Royal,  the  same  on  ten. 

Gnques,  the  same  on  eleven. 

Twehe  In,  or  Bob  Maximus,  the  same  on  twelve. 

In  the   Grandsire  Treble  complete,  there  are  5040 

changes :     to   ring  through  whicli,    admitting  720 

changes  in  an  hour,  (a  number  which  cannot  be  kept 

up,)  seven  hours  would  be  required.  It  is  plain  that  this 

3  G 
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18  lh«  nioit  extensive  complete  peal  which  can  be  rrnig. 
The  next  in  order^  the  Beb  Mqjwr^  containa  403W 
ehangea,  and  could  net  be  rung  eren  on  a  light  peal 
in  lesa  than  twentj^ftmr  houn^  a  length  of  time  durng 
which  no  eight  men  could  stand  to  the  labour. 

These  regular  changes,  in  which  the  place  of  two 
Bells  only  is  altered  in  each  rounds  are  called  pUtim 
ehanges.  When  the  place  of  more  than  two  Bells  is 
altered,  and  the  changes  do  not  succeed  each  otber 
progressively,  but  by  intervals,  they  are  called  cnwr 
ehanges. 

The  Bell,  the  regular  motion  of  which  guides  the 
rest,  is  called  the  Hu/nt,  and  it  is  generally  the  treble 
Bell.  In  the  above  example,  the  figure  1  represettts* 
the  Hunt  ;  it  moves  from  its  own  place  into  the 
second's  place,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  fifth's  place, 
which  is  cdled  hunting  up  behind.  Here  it  strikes  two 
blows,  called  Utying  behind  &  whole  pull;  and  it  then 
hunts  back  again  in  the  reverse  order,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  peal: 

If  the  reader  seeks  for  more  information^  he  must 
endeavour  to  unravel  the  labyrinth  of  the  work  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  the  Campanahgm.  In  the 
edition  of  1733,  which  forms  the  groimd-work  of 
those  printed  subsequently,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing passage,  connecting  the  Art  of  Ringing  with  the 
Graces^  As  it  has  been  altered  in  the  later  reprints, 
we  thiak  it  right  to  transcribe  it  ungarbled. 

"  The  first  step  he  (the  learner)  makes  in  this  art, 
is  to  learn  perfectly  to  «e^  a  Bell,  both  back  stroke  and 
fore  3  and  to  have  it  so  much  at  his  comntand,  as  that 
he  may  be  able  to  cut  it  down  at  either  hand,  (being 
the  sally  or  back  stroke)  and  set  it  again  the  next 
pull ;  without  which  he  cannot  attaia  to  any  pejfec- 
tion  or  knowledjge  in  this  art.  And  to  mnke  tibis  the 
more  easy  to  him,  he  must  observe  to  keep  the  rope 
tite  or  stiff,  to  stand  upright  tf>  hirBell,  not  stirring, 
or  using  any  ungenteel  posture ;  which  in  ringing  (as 
well  OS  dancing)  is  very  ridiculous.  When  he  is 
master  of  this,  he  may  then  try  to  ring  one  round  in 
3,  4,  5,  or  6  Bells,  and  afterwards  in  8  or  10,  wherein 
(as  in  all  ringing)  the  principal  thing  to  be  observed 
is  a  true  and  exact  compass,  (which  in  music  is  called 
time)  otherwise  the  ringing  becomes  very  uapleasing 
and  disturbing  to  the  hearers,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  nauseous  music  of  a  country  fiddle-player  before 
a  company  of  Boors  and  peasants  going  to  the  cele- 
bration of  a  homely  country  wedding.**  (p.  11.) 

The  great  name  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  long  been 
associated  by  the  amateurs  of  this  art  with  Bell  ring- 
ing:^ We  do  not  dispute  the  veracity  of  this  accre- 
dited tradition  ;  but  the  passages  in  his  life  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  which  are  said  to  confirm  it,  only  tend  to 
prove,  that  in  his  youth  the  Judge  was  fond  of  athletic 
exercises  in  general.  The  art  of  late  years  has 
somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute ;  and  the  clubs,  by 
which  it  is  supported,  are  composed  firom  an  inferior 
class  of  people  to  that  which  supplied  them  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  peals  in  London  of  twelve  Bells,  are  St.  Bride's, 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  Michael's  Cornhill, 
St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch,  St.  Saviour's  Southwark, 
St.  Giles  Cripplegate  and  Christ  Church  Spital  Fields. 
York  Minster,  Cirencester,  Great  St.  Mary's  Cam- 
bridge, St.  Martin's  Birmingham,  St.  Peter's  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  St.  Chad's  Shrewsbury,  and  Paynechurch 
Gloucestershire,  each  have  the  same  number. 


The  Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of  Bellt,  which    mi 
they  strike  by  force  of  hand  with  a  huge  wooden  *^.^- 
mallet.     They  increase  the  sound  of  the  Bell  by  an  ^^^ 
artifice  which  our  fbunders  would  consider  as  a  defect  • 
namely,  by  leaving  a  hole  under  the  camion  or  ear.    ' 

The  great  Bell  at  St.  Peter's  m  Rome  weighs 
18,607'  lbs.  In  the  Palazao  Vecchio  at  Florence  is  one 
weighing  17,000  lbs.  and  it  is  raised  975  feet  from  the 
ground.  Great  Tom,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,0001bs.j  of  Lincoln,  9894  lbs.  The  BeH  of  St. 
PauFs,  London,  8400lbs.  The  Bell  first  ^ven  to  this 
cathedral  originally  hung  in  a  tower  opposite  the  gate 
of  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  cast  in  the  reign  of 
Hemry  ni.  and  bore  the  following  legend  : 

Terfini  apUvit  me  Rex  Bdwaid^ua  wocKnlt, 
Edward!  decore  Sanctl  aignentur  at  harm. 

Ob  the  demolition  of  the  tower  in  1715^  the  B^  was 
granted  to  the  clock  of  the  new  Cathedral  ofSt.  P&al; 
it  was  soon  cracked,  and  after  having  been  recast, 
again  met  with  the  same  accident.  The  present  Bell 
was  cast  by  Rielps. 

Khrcher,  in  the  vith  book  of  his  Mnsttrgia  Unicertalu, 
describes  a  Bell  at  Erfurth,  which  was  cast  in  the  year 
1497^  by  Gerard  Wou  de  Campis,  at  the  expense  of 
tftte  cttiflens,  the  neighbouring  princes  and  noblemen. 
In  thickness  it  is  a  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  an  ell  ^ 
its  he%ht  is  four  db  and  three  quarters  ;  its  exterior 
periphery  fourteen  ells  and  a  half;  and  its  weight  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  hundred.  Four-and-twenty 
men  are  required  to  ring  it,  beside  two  men  who  on 
each  si^  push  forward  the  clapper.  Its  sound  is 
plainly  heaitl  at  the  distance  of  three  German  leagues. 
Its  fundamental  note  is  D  sol  re,  but  it  gives  also 
¥Jbut,  making  a  consonance  of  a  noinor  third. 

fVom  the  above  account.  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Bitt. 
of  9fusic,  iv.  811.)  has  very  naturally  doubted  whether 
^te  Bell  is  ever  rung  at  all ;  that  is,  whether  it  is 
elevated  by  a  rope,  and  wheel.  The  action  of  the  , 
twenty-four  men  is  obscurely  described  ;  but  the  two 
are  plainly  employed,  not  in  ringing,  but  in  tolUiig, 
So  we  read  in  the  Obiiuarium  Cantuarium,  ofaBeO, 
given  by  Prior  Wibertus  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  which 
required  thirty-two  men  to  ring  it.  And  such  is  the 
custom  with  the  huge  Bells  in  Russia,  where  the  piety 
of  the  donor  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Bell 
which  he  presents.  They  are  fixed  immoveably  to  a 
beam,  where  they  are  struck  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  and  pulled  sideways. 

The  Bell  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ivan,  at  Moscow, 
weighs  127>836  lbs.  But  the  wonder  of  travellers  has 
always  been  the  unsuspended  Bell  in  the  Kremlin.  It 
was  cast  in  1653,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne; 
a  fire  took  place  in  the  buflding  ereeted  over  it,  the 
metal  thus  became  hot,  and  the  water  which  fell  upon 
it  while  in  this  state  occasioned  a  fracture,  by  which 
it  was  rendered  useless.  Dr.  Claike,  in  ^is  TrateU,  has 
given  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  the 
roof.  The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door,  placed  even 
with  the  surface  of  tiie  earth.  We  found  the  steps 
very  dangerous ;  some  of  them  were  wanting,  and 
others  broken,,  which  occasioned  me  a  severe  fall  down 
the  whole  extent  of  the  first  flight,  and  a  narrow 
escape  for  my  life,  in  not  being  dashed  upon  the  BelL 
In  consequence  of  this  accident,  a  sentinel  was  sta- 
tioned afterwards  at  the  trap-door^  to  prevent  people 
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L.  becoming  Tictims  to  their  curiosity.  He  might  have 
^J  been  as  well  employed  in  mending  the  steps,  as  in 
waiting  aU  day  to  say  they  were  broken.  The  Bell  is 
truly  a  mountain  of  metaL  They  relate,  that  it  con* 
tains  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and  silver ;  for 
that,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the  people 
cast  in,  as  votive  offerings,  their  plate  and  money.  It 
is  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  traditionary  tales, 
particularly  in  Russia,  where  people  are  much  dis- 
posed to  relate  what  they  have  heard,  without  reflect- 
ing^ on  its  probability,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  assay  a  small  part.  The  natives  regard  it  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not  allow 
even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  saidj  the  compound  haa  a  white  shining  appear- 
ance, unlike  bell-metal  in  general  \  and  perhaps  its 
silvery  aspect  has  strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to,  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.  On 
festival  days,  the  peasaata  visi^  the  Bell  as  they  would 
a  church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devotion  $  and  they 
cross  themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  by  water,  mud,  and 
large  pieces  of  timber,  which,  added  to  the  darkness, 
render  it  always  an  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
place,  in  addition  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  stepb 
which  lead  to  the  bottom.  I  went  frequently  there, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  Bell  with 
exactness.  »  *  *  »  We  applied  a  strong  cord  close  to 
the  metal  in  all  parts  of  its  periphery,  and  nrand  the 
lower  part  where  it  touched  the  ^und ;  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  n9t  to  stretch  the  cord.  From  the 
piece  of  the  Bell  broken  off,  it  was  ascertained  that  we 
had  thus  measured  within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extre- 
mity. The  circumference  obtained  was  sixty-seven 
feet  and  four  inches ;  which  allows  a  diameter  of 
twenty-two  feet,  five  inches,  and  one-third  of  an 
inch.  We  then  took  the  perpendicular  height  from 
the  top  of  the  Bell,  and  found  it  correspond  exactly 
with  the  statement  made  by  Hanway,  namely,  twenty- 
one  feet,  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  stoutest  part, 
that  in  which  it  should  have  received  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  its  thickness  equalled  twenty-three  inches. 
We  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by  placing  our  hands 
under  water  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  which 
is  above  seven  f^et  high  from  the  lip  of  the  BelL  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  of  metal  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  443,77«  lbs. ;  which,  if  valued  at  three 
shillings  a  pound,  amounts  to  5^66,565.  16«.  lying 
miemployed,  and  of  no  use  to  any  one.** 

The  use  of  Bells  in  Chimxs  will  be  explained  under 
that  head.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  here, 
that  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  is  a  species  of  Chimes  termed  Carillons, 
played  with  g^reat  labour  by  a  performer  (the  Carril- 
loffcfur)  upon  a  number  of  Bells,  disposed  in  a  scale 
of  tones  and  semitones  like  a  harpsichord.  The  bass 
is  phiycd  by  pedals  }  the  treble  by  violent  strokes  of 
the  hands  edgeways  upon  a  series  of  projecting  sticks, 
which  act  aa  keys.  From  this  barbarous  and  unwieldv 
nuuic,  {he  term  Carillon  has  been  applied  to  a  small 
keyed  instrument,  imitating  a  peal  of  handbells,  in 
which  box  hammers  are  made  to  strike  iron  bars  of 
different  lengths.  Handel  employed  this  instrument 
as  an  accompaniment  to  his  air,  "  O  let  the  merry 
Bells  ring  round,*'  in  L* Allegro ;  and  to  the  chorus, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  mighty  King,*'  in  SauL 

The  method  of  casting  Bells  will  be  explained  under 


the  head  Fovkdby.  The  metal  is  composed  of  tin  and 
copper,  to  which  sometimes  brass  is  added.  The  pro* 
portion  of  tin  varies  inversely  according  to  the  aixe  of 
the  BeO  }  and  in  those  of  the  smallest  size,  (such  as 
for  repeating  watches)  zinc  is  used.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, {But  ^  Music,  iv.  154.)  mentions,  that  the  art 
of  Bell  foundry  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
the  year  1684,  by  Abraham  Ridhall,  an  artizan  of 
Gloucester.  This  business,  at  the  time  in  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  published,  (1786,)  was  stiU  continued 
by  the  same  family,  and  from  a  list  published  at  Lody^ 
Day  1774,  it  appears  that  they  had  then  cast  no  lesi 
than  3594  several  Bells.  In  the  Campanalogiay  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  changes,  or  regular  peals, 
is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Anable,  who  produced 
5040  Bob  Trebles,  with  two  Singles,  Mr.  Holt  fol- 
lowed on.  the  same  peal  without  a  SiTtgle  ,•  and  "  Catera 
and  Cinques,  which  he  found  in  a  rude  and  jumbled 
state,  he  threw  into  the  harmonious  titums,  where 
they  still  continue,  and  most  likely  ever  will  remain.'* 
Mr.  Patrick,  a  maker  of  barometers  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  is  also  to  be  noticed  iunong  cele- 
brated tintinnalogists. 

The  most  sonorous  Bell,  according  to  a  paper  by 
M.  Reaumur,  (Mem.  Acad,  Far.  1726)  may  be  formed 
of  the  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  theory  of  the  sound 
of  BeUs  belongs  properly  to  Acoustics,  but  it  may  be 
partly  elucidated  by  the  following  observations,  taken 
from  the  Campanahgia,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  other  paper  which  has  been  compiled  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  The  parts  of  a  Bell  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the 
clapper  withinside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon,  whereby  it 
is  hung  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  Its  usual  matter  ii 
a  kind  of  compound  metal,  called  hdl-metal  The 
thickness  of  its  edges  is  usually  iV  of  the  diameter^ 
And  its  height  twelve  times  its  thickness.  The  Bell- 
founders  have  a  diapason,  or  bell-scale,  with  which 
they  measure  the  size,  thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of 
their  Bells.  The  dapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly 
^  part  of  the  Bell,  but  is  furnished  ft-om  other  handst 
In  Europe,  it  is  usually  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at 
the  extreme  -,  and  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bell. 

*'  The  sound  of  a  Bell  arises  from  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts  thereof,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord.  The  stroke  of  the  clapper,  it  ih 
evident,  must  change  the  figure  of  the  Bell,  and  of 
round  make  it  oVal  *,  but  the  metAl  having  a  great 
degree  of  elasticity,  that  part  which  the  stroke  drove 
farthest  ftom  the  centre  will  fly  badi  again,  and  this 
even  somewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  than  before ;  so 
that  the  two  pohits,  which  before  were  the  extremes 
of  the  longer  diameter,  now  become  those  of  the 
shorter.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  the  Bell  under- 
goes alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  means  thereof 
gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the  air,  in  which  sound 
consists. 

"  M.  Perrnult  m^ntdins,  that  the  sound  of  the  same 
Bell  or  chord,  is  a  compound  of  the  sound  of  the 
several  parts  thereof;  so  that  where  the  parts  are 
homogeneous,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  figure  uniform, 
there  is  such  a  perfect  mixture  of  all  these  sounds,  as 
constitutes  one  uniform,  smooth,  even  sound :  aiid  the 
contrary  circumstances  produce  harshness.  This  he 
proves  from  the  Bell's  dififering  ill  time  according  to 
the  part  you  strike  3  and  yet  strike  it  any  where,  thei^ 
3  o  8 
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is  a  motion  of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  considers 
Bells  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings ; 
which^  according  to  their  different  dimensions^  have 
different  tones«  as  chords  of  different  lengths  have  5 
and  when  struck,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately struck  determine  the  tone ;  being  supported 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  consonant  tones  in  the  other 
parts.  Mr.  Hawksbee,  and  others,  have  found  by 
experiment,  that  the  sound  of  a  Bell  struck  under 
water  is  a  fourth  deeper  than  in  the  air  :  though 
Mersennus  says,  it  is  of  the  same  pitch  in  both 
elements.  This  writer  has  treated  largely  of  the 
different  metals  of  which  Bells  are  formed,  of  their 
figure,  crassitude,  and  degrees  of  ponderosity,  as  they 
respect  each  other  in  a  given  series. 

"  Bells  are  observed  to  be  heard  farther,  placed  on 
plains,  than  on  hills;  and  still  further,  in  valleys, 
than  on  plains  ;  the  reason  of  which  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  assign  ;  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  higher 
the  'sonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is  its  medium  ^  con- 
sequently the  less  impulse  it  receives,  and  the  less 
proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey  it  to  a  distance." 

Bell-metal  ore,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a  sulphuret  of 
copper  and  tin,  found  hitherto  only  at  St.  Anne*s,  in 
Cornwall. 

Bell  Pepper,  a  name  given  to  the  Capsicum  Grossum, 
or  heart-shaped  capsicum. 

Bell  Rock,  sometimes  called  Inch  Cape,  a 
dangerous  rock  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  about 
t^'elve  miles  from  Arbroath,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay.  It  is  also  about  thirty  miles 
north*east  from  St.  Abb*s  Head,  and  lies  nearly  in  the 
direct  track  of  most  of  the  shipping  that  enter  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  which  embrace  the  trade 
of  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland.  The  former 
pf  these  estuaries  is  likewise  one  of  the  principal 
openings  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  in  which  the 
shipping  of  the  North  Sea  and  German  Ocean  take 
shelter  when  surprised  by  easterly  storms.  During 
neap  tides,  at  the  quadratures  of  the  moon,  the  Bell 
Rock  is  scarcely  uncovered  at  low  water  >  but  when 
the  ebb  is  greatest,  the  Rock  is  exposed  to  view  for 
about  430  feet  in  length,  and  230  in  breadth  -,  and  at 
these  times  its  perpendicular  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  nearly  four  feet.  From  this  a  reef 
extends  for  about  1000  feet  towards  the  south-west, 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  under  water  at  the  time  of 
the  lowest  tides.  At  spring  tides  the  sea  covers  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  for  nearly  two  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  whole  rock  is  composed  of  a  red  sand- 
stone, intermixed  with  a  few  spots  of  a  whitish 
colour,  resembling  that  which  forms  some  of  the 
promontories  of  the  adjacent  coast.  From  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  this  rock,  it  appears  to  have  long 
been  considered  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas ;  for  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock 
caused  a  large  bell  to  be  suspended  i^ion  it,  which 
was  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  thus  by  its 
tolling  warned  the  mariner  of  his  danger  as  he 
approached  the  spot.  From  this  circumstance  the 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  -,  but  we  believe 
no  document  has  yet  been  found  to  support  th6  suppo- 
sition. Others  have  thought,  that  in  more  ancient 
times,  before  the  waters  had  worn  down  the  rock  to 
its  present  form,  its  shape  might  have  resembled  that 
of  a  bellj  and  its  name  have  been  thence  derived. 


After  the  loss  of  numerous  lives  off  this  coast,  and  the    BELL 
exercise  of  much  discussion  and  ingenuity,  a  light-   '^^^ 
house  has  recently  been  erected  upon  this  dangerous  t»«r 
spot,  a  building  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  com-  garM 
merce,  and  creditable  to  the  age  which  produced  it.    v— , 

BELLADONxVA  LILY,  the  English  name  of  ihe^^ 
Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

BELLE,        -|      Belle,  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  hellus,  is 

Be^llyche,     I  applied  to  the  female  as  beau  to  the 

Be'ldam,         >male.  (See  Beau.) 

Be^lsibe,       I      Beldam,    Mr.  Nares  observes,  is 

Be^llibone.  J  used  in  Spenser  as  belle  dame,  fair 
lady.  It  seems,  then,  to  have  been  used  as  good 
dame,  goody,  grandam  :  then  applied  to  any  old 
woman ;  to  an  old  witch  or  hag. 

BeUibonej  i.  e.  bonny  belle  -,  bonny  lass. 

Ry^  10  meny  preeites.  precboun  aod  prelates 

)at  bea  enbUuiuched  with  bele  pftroles.  and  width  heU  clones 

And  u  lambes  ^i  loken.  and  lyven  as  wolrei. 

Pier»  Ploukman,    Vuian^  foL  276. 

Than  I  munte  me  forth,  the  mynatre  to  knowen. 
And  awavtede  a  woon,  wonderly  well  ybild, 
With  arches  on  eueridi  half,  and  beliycke  yeomen 
With  crochctes  on  comeret ,  with  knoues  of  gold. 

Id.     Crede,  book  \x, 


Saw.  • 


Why  then  on  me. 


Or  any  lean  old  beldam  t  Reverence  once 
Had  wont  to  wait  on  age. 

Fnrd.    Thi  Witch  (f  Edmonton,  act  it.  ac.l 


The  teenung  earth 


Is  with  a  kinde  of  collick  pincht  and  vext. 

By  the  imprisoning  of  Tnroly  winde 

Within  her  wombe  :  which  for  enlargement  striuing, 

Sliakca  Uie  old  ^MeiM  earth,  and  tombks  downe 

Steeples^  and  motae-growne  towers. 

Shakspeore.    Henry  IT.  Fir»t  Part,  (ol€0. 


Who  this  land  In  soch  estate  maintain'd. 


As  his  great  bclsire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Drayton.    Poly-OUnon^  SongrvL 

Per.    I  saw  the  bouncing  Beliibome  : 
Will.  Hey  ho  Bonlbeli, 
Per.    Tripping  ouer  the  dale  alone^ 
Will.  She  can  trip  it  very  well. 

Spemser.    SAepkenTs  Calender,    AugusL 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess!  could  compel 
A  well  bred  lord  f  assault  a  gjentle  beiie  T 
O  say  what  stranger  cauw,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  kelle  reject  a  lord  ? 

Pope,    The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she. 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee  ; 
And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell. 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle. 

Goldimith,    The  Double  Trmmf^rmaUan. 

But  when  to  horrour  his  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  stnun  the  beldame  would  rehearse^ 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 

Beattie,    The  Minstrel,  book  I 

,  BELLEGARDE,  a  barrier  fortress  of  France,  on  the 
side  of  Spain,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  It  stands  on  one  of  those  mountains, 
beyond  the  pass  of  La  Close,  and  near  a  Spanish  fort, 
on  the  Col  de  Pertuis.  In  1674,  the  Spaniards 
wrested  this  strong  hold  from  the  French,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  latter  during  the  following  year,  under 
Marshal  Schomberg.  It  was  then  simply  a  tower  j  but 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  fortress,  which  is  regularly  constructed, 
and  rendered  a  strong  place.     It    vras,    however, 
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a^ain  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793,  and  retaken  by 
.the  French  revolutionary  troops  in  1794,  who  gs^ve  it 
the  name  of  Sui-IAbre.  The  population  of  the  place 
now  amounts  to  600  or  700.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
.  south  of  Perpignan^  in  latitude  43^  %Qf  N.>  and  lon- 
g^itude  9"  50'  £. 

BKLiL<£-ISL£,    sometimes    called   Bblleislb   bn 
Mbb«  a  small  island  of  FVance,  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  included  in  the  department  of  Morbihan. 
It  lies  about  five  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.     The  soil  is  fertile,  the 
climate  salubrious,  and  the  population  between  five 
and   six  thousand  individuals.     It  is  chiefly  encom- 
passed  with  rocks,  defended  by  a  good  citadel,  and 
can  only  be  approached  by  vessels  in  a  few  places, 
which  are  strongly  fortified.    The  capital  is  Palais ; 
besides  which  there  are  three  other  small  towns,  and 
three   ports.     Its   commerce  principally  consists   of 
corn,  salt,  and  fish,  the  latter  chiefly  pilchards,  and 
which  are  caught  nearer  its  shores.     Belleisle  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  pf  that  name,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Fouquet,  but  was  given  up  to 
the   crow^n  in  1718,  in  exchange  for  the  Duchy  of 
Gisors.     The  French  fleet  were  defeated  in  its  vicinity 
in  1759,  by  Admiral  Hawke,  and  the  island  was  taken 
two  years  afterwards  by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau.    Latitude  47°  17'  N., 
longitude  3°  5'  W. 

.    BELLEROPHON,  in  Mythology,  a  Corinthian,  the 
son  of  Glaucus,  King  of  Ephyra,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphus,  or,  as  Hyginus  states,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
clvii.     His   mother*s  name  was  Eurymede,  or  Eury- 
nome.     Having  murdered  his  brother,  to  whom  the 
various  names  of  Bellerus,   Deliades,    Pirenes,  and 
Alcimenus^  are  all  assigned;    he  changed  his  own 
original  name  of  Hipponous  to  that  which  he  after* 
yrards  bore,   (^^XXi^/dov  001^6 v«.)     In  consequence  of 
this  crime  also,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prcetus,  King 
of  Argos.     Here  he  excited  an  illicit  passion  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Kixig*8  wife,  who  is  variously  called 
Antsa  or   Sthenobcea.    Failing  in  her  meretricious 
aUurements,  she  accused  the  obdurate  youth  of  aa 
attempt  upon  her  chastity.     Proetus,  unwilling  to  put 
to  death  openly,  one  with  whoi^  he  had  connected  him- 
self by  hospitidity,  despatched  him  on  a  preteqded 
mission  to  his  father'-in-law,  Jobates,  King  of  Lycia. 
The  sealed  letters  which  he  conveyed,  instructed  this 
Prince  to  put  the  bearer  to  death  :    and  hence  flowed 
the  proverbial  expression  oi pM<^po<t>oiniK  ra  rfpafipuira, 
A  solemn  feast  of  nine  days  duration,  prevented  the 
examination  of  these  letters  during  that  time.    At  its 
close,  Jobates  demanded  his  credentials  from  Bellero- 
phon ;  and  actuated  by  the  same  motive  which  before 
bad  influenced  Proetus,  he  endeavoured  to  find  some 
oblique  mode  of  putting  his  guest*  to  death.     The 
adventures  of  the   Chim«ra,    of  the  Solymi,  and  of 
the  Amazons,  were  severally  proposed,  and  in  all  of 
them  Bellerophon  was  triumphant.    In  the  first  he  is 
said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Minerva  Chalinitis,  (the 
Bitted,)    who   having  broken  in   the  winged   steed 
Pegasus,  mounted  her  votary  upon  his  back.    Jobates 
baving  foiled  in  these  attempts,  placed  an  ambush  for 
the  coDqueror  ;  but  this  stratagem  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  others.    The  valour  of  Bellerophon 
slew  or  dispersed  his  enemies ;  and  the  King  of  Lycia, 
struck  by  his  connige,  and  convinced  that  he  was  under 
tbe  protection  of  the  gods,  betrothed  him  to  his 
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daughter  Philonoe,  according  to"  A pollodorus  j  Ache-  BELLB- 
mone,  according  to  Homer.  From  this  union  sprang  ^^^^N. 
Isander,  Laodamia,  and  Hippolochus  ;  and  it  is  to 
Glaucus,  the  son  of  the  last,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
a  narration  of  the  aforementioned  particulars,  (IL  Z.) 
Sthenobcsa,  unable  to  bear  the  tortures  of  shame  and  ^ 
disappointed  love,  drank  hemlock,  and  died.  On  the 
demise  of  his  father-in-law,  Bellerophon  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Lyda.  Pegasus,  unfortunately,  was 
still  at  his  command  ;  and  one  day,  in  hazarding  too 
high  a  flight  on  this  aeronautic  courser,  Jupiter,  irri* 
tated  at  his  presumption,  and  apprehensive  that  he 
might  reach  heaven  itself,  sent  a  gad  fly  to  check  his 
rise.  Bellerophon  fell  headlong  on  the  Alician  plain, 
in  Cilicia  ;  and  wandered  about  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  hopeless 
poverty  and  blindness.  The  legend  of  Bellerophon, 
is  to  be  found,  (besides  in  those  authors  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred)  with  some  variation,  in  the 
customary  storehouses  of  ancient  mythology :  in 
Hyginus,  Poet.  Astron,  xviii.  -,  in  ApoUodorus,  Bihh 
ii.  3. ;  iii.  1. ;  and  in  Natalis  ComeSj  ix.  4. 

BELLPCAL,  -N  Lat.  helium,  bellicum,  warlike. 
Belli^cous,  I  Of  bellum,  Vossius  says,  Ut  a  duis, 
Belli'oue,  I  (Gr.  il^)  venit  bis  i  dc  a  duellum  est 
BELiii^CBBENT.J  bellum,  DueUutH  veto  dktum  a  due* 
bus. 
Belligerent ;  btUum;  gerens;  carrying  on,  wagingwar. 

Vnsierit  lang  tyme,  and  vnmouit  Itale, 
Now  birois  into  fury  bellicaiL 
Sum  grathis  thame  on  fute  to  go  io  feild 
Sum  Me  montit  on  hors  bak  vnder  Bcheild. 

Dougla*,    Eneadoi,  book  vii. 

-  Riot  had  the  beginning,  because  that  our  men  being  much 
aocustomed  either  in  forraign  wars  in  France,  Scotland,  or  Ir^ 
land,  or  beiug  overmuch  exercised  with  civil  wars  within  the 
realme,  (which  is  the  fault  that  falleth  ordinarily  among  ieliicous 
nations,)  whereby  men  of  warre,  captaines  and  souldiers  become 
plentifiill.  S»  T,  Smiilk,    Commomoeaith  of  England, 

The  beliifue  Casar,  as  Swetonius  teUs  ns,  was  noted  for  singu- 
larity in  his  apparrd,  and  did  not  content  himself  without  adding 
something  to  his  senators  purple  robe. 

FeliAanu    Jle9olveit,  ii.  ui. 

Never  mind,  brother  Toby,  he  would  say,  bv  God's  blesshig* 
.  we  shall  have  another  war  break  out  again  some  of  these  days ;  and 
when  it  does,  the  belligerent  powers,  if  they  would  hang  them-  . 
selves,  cannot  keep  us  out  of  pUy. 

Sterne.     Tristram  Shandy,  ch.31.  , 

It  was,  therefore,  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, to  fix  whether  the  balance  of  power,  the  liberties  and 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  treaties  of  different  belligerent  powers 
in  put.  times,  when  they  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  our  present  negociation. 

Burke.    Letter  on  Regicide  Peace 

BELLIE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spey,  opposite  the  town  of  Fochaber,  where  the 
church  now  stands.  This  parish  is  partly  in  Banffshure, 
ftnd  partly  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  the  whole  popu* 
lation  in  1821,  was  2*235.  A  handsome  bridge  haj9 
here  been  built  over  the  Spey,  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
On  a  rising  ground  in  this  parish  stands  Gordon 
Castle,  the  distinguished  seat  of  that  noblemaq,  which 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  thi« 
kingdom  -,  its  front  is  563  feet  in  length 

BELLINGHAM  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  ^America,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  behind  a  group 
of  islands,  wliich  divide  the  entrance  into  a  number 
of  separate  channels.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south 
is  about  twelve  miles,  and  it  every  where  affords 
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BBIXQIG- leciue  anchorage.  Near  the  nortkem  point  of  tti 
9^^  «iitraiice»  there  is  a  brook  of  ezoelleat  water.  It  is 
situated  i&  the  49iJi  degree  of  north  iaiitnde^  and  the 
123d  of  west  longitude. 

B£LLlNZONA,  a  diatikt  ia  the  south  of  Swhaeiv 
'  land^  on  the  £Mt  bank  of  the  T^cSno^  or  Tesiao, 
hounded  by  the  coantrj*  of  the  Grisons^  the  hike  of 
CoBoc,  and  the  districts  of  Rlvieea^  Locarno,  and 
Lugano*  The  whole,  extent  is  about  530  square  miles, 
and  the  population  near  50,000.  On  the  reoiynization 
of  the  Swiss  republic  in  1798,  Bdlinzona  was  formed 
into  a  separate  canton  ;  but  in  1801,  it  waa  inclnded* 
with  what  are  called  the  other  Italian  districts  dt 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Tesino. 

BB2«LDraoMA,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  canton, 
atands  at  the  extremity  of  a  Tallej  of  the  saooe  name, 
and  is  built  upon  two  projecting  rocks,  which  close 
op  the  valley,  except  a  passage  for  the  Tesino,  and  the 
road  to  Milan.  This  road,  too,  forms  the  main  pass 
to  Mount  St.  Gothard,  on  the  side  of  Italy.  This 
town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  Pennine 
Alps,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  country,  and  is 
considered  a  delightful  residence  by  invalids,  and 
others  whose  circumstances  require  a  partial  seclusion 
£rom  the  world.  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1800 
or  2000,  many  of  whom  are  either  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile transactions,  or  in  the  transit  of  goods  between 
jSwitserland  and  Italy,  o^  this  is  the  chief  passage  by 
which  that  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  contains  an 
old  citadel,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  convents^ 
and  suffered  greatly  in  the  campaign  of  the  Russians 
and  French  in  1799.  It  stands  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Zurich,  in  latitude  46^  4'  N.  and  longitude  8°  44' E. 

BELLIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  S^n- 
genesia,  order  Pohfgamia  Superfiua,  Generic  character  i 
receptacle  naked,  conical }  pappus  none  j  calyx  hemi- 
spherical :  scales  equal ;  seeds  obovate. 

The  common  Daisy,  B,  perennis,  is  the  best  known 
species  of  this  genus. 

Scape  naked,  one-flowered,  leaves  obovate,  cre- 
nate,  veined. 

There  are  three  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Daisy ; 
▼iz.  the  Hortemis^  or  Double  Daisy,  {Botanical  Magazine, 
238)  5  the  FUtulosa,  or  Quilled  Daisy )  and  the  ProHferOj 
or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy. 

The  other  species  of  Bellis,  are  the  B.  Sylvestris,  or 
large  Portugal  Daisy,  and  the  B.  Annua,  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  the  South  of  France ;  this  latter  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  leafy  stem. 

BELLIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  Superfiua.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  receptacle  naked  j  seeds  conical  ;  crown 
paleaceous,  of  eight  leaves  -,  awned,  and  furnished 
with  a  pappus  :  leaflets  of  the  calyx  equal, 

English  name,  Bastard  Daisy.  A  genus  allied  to 
Bellis,  containing  two  species,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  the  Levant. 

BELLONA,  in  the  confused  Mythology  of  the 
ancients,  was  the  wife  or  sister,  or  the  sister  wife  of 
Mars,  and  officiated  as  his  charioteer.  It  has  been 
isaid  tltat  Hyginus,  {Fab.  9/5)  ascribes  to  her  the 
invention  of  the  needle.  We  doubt  whether  this  god- 
dess was  sufficiently  given  to  housewifery  for  such  dis- 
^very ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  word  ficKovti, 
to  which  the  name  is  traced,  confirms  onr  belief  that 
the  Fabulist  meant  some  other  person.  The  temple  of 
Ballona,    in    Rome,  stood  in  the   Grctis  Flamintut, 


near  the  Porta  Ceamentdit.    Here  foreign  ambasiso  BEli 
don,  and  generals  returning  finom  their  campaigns^    ^ 
were  received  by  the  Senate.    It  was  built  by  Apptos  »« " 
ClaodiuB  Csecna,  at  whose  remonstrance,  mhen  his    v^ 
infirmities  were  so  gi«at  that  he  was  obMged  to  be  V^ 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Curia,  the  Romans,  were  per-  ^^ 
anaded  to  reject  the  dishoaonrable  terms  proposed  by 
Fyrrhus.    Before  its  gates  was  raised  a  pillar  called 
Columna  BdUca,  against  which,  as  one  of  the  previoos 
forms  in  a  de^aratioii  of  war,  a  javelin  nsed  to  be 
hurled,  # 

Hac  lacrata  die  Tuaco  Bcllona  dueUo 

Dicitur, etLatio  proipera  semper  adest. 
Appius  estauctor  :  Pyrriio  qui  pace  negatA 

Multum  animo  Tidit ;  lumine  captos  ent 
Prospicit  a  Tenplo  sumfluim  breris  aiea  CixcvB  ; 

Est  ibi  non  parve  parra  CoUimaa  nots. 
Hinc  scdet  hasta  maDu,  belli  praeountia,  mitti; 

In  regem  et  gentes  cum  placet  anna  capi. 

Ov.  ¥kut.  Ti.  iOl. 

The  Priests  of  this  goddess  derived  their  name^ 
Bellonarii,  from  her  own.  Lactantius  (i.^1.)  describes 
them  as  cutting  their  flesh  most  ferocioasly  ia  her 
worship:  and  Tertullian  (4  and  9  de  PaUio)  adds, 
that  having  collected  the  blood  whidi  flowed  from 
these  gashes  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  pledged 
the  "Neophytes,  who  were  initiated  into  their  myste- 
ries, and  then  broke  out  into  the  ravings  of  vaticisa- 
tion.  At  Coniana,  in  Cappadocia,  Strabo  relates, 
that  more  than  6000  persons,  male  and  femole«  vere 
dedicated  to  the  Priesthood  of  Bellona,  (Lti.xii.) 
These  wese  under  the  rule  of  a  High  Priest,  whose 
office  was  for  life,  and  whose  dignity  was  next  to 
that  of  the  King.  A  city  of  the  same  name  in  ^ntus 
had  a  simUar  institution.  The  Priesthood  inCajppa- 
doeia  was  secularized  by  the  Romans  after  the  Mithri* 
datic  war ;  and  much  civil  power  was  added  to  it, 
without  a  diminution  of  its  sacred  privilt^es,  Pom- 
pey  bestowed  it  upon  Archelaus,  Julius  Caesar  upon 
Nicomedes,  and  Augustus  upon  Dyteutus.  The  his- 
tory  of  this  last  deserves  a  brief  notice.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Adriatorisc,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee.  Thebtst- 
ness  and  treachery  of  the  fether  brooght  dowa  a 
deaerved  sentence  of  death  upon  hiaiflelf  and  his  eldest 
son.  As  they  were  conducted  to  execution,  the 
youngest  declared  that  he  was  first  bom,  and  cod« 
tested  the  pliEice  of  punishment  with  his  brother. 
Dyteutus  did  not  give  way  in  the  generous  contest, 
till  the  persiiasion  of  his  rather  and  mother  iodaoed 
him  to  permit  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  younger,  on  the 
plea  that  his  own  riper  age  would  aflbrd  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  survivors  of  his  &mily.  The  ywmgo 
was  then  executed  ^  and  Augustus,  regretting  his 
fote,  atoned  for  it  as  far  as  he  could,  by  the  elevation 
of  Dyteutus.     (Appiaa,  in  MUh,  iubfine.) 

BBLLONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  chmctcr: 
corolla  rotate  3  capsule  of  one  cell,  inferior,  many- 
seeded,  covered  by  the  rostrate  calyx. 

An  American  genus,  oontainii^  two  species. 

BELLOVAR,  a  smaU,  weU-built,  and  fortified  toim 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Croatia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  culture 
of  com,  wine,  and  silk.  The  church  and  convent  of 
the  Karists,  the  church  of  the  Greek  Chrbtians,  and 
some  of  the  government  offioee,  are  good  buildings^ 
but  it  otherwise  contains  nothing  remarkabte* 
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A.  S.  hlowan.  To  low,  to  be-low. 
To  low,  to  Make  a  lowed,  low'd, 
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The  butt  of  bras,  whkfa  gapeth  wide. 
It  aknlde  aeme,  as  though  it  were 
A  heiowiHge  io  a  mans  ere. 
And  not  the  orienge  of  a  maOk 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  tU.  fol.  162. 

And  after  tbat  comsdi  suggcstiott  of  the  diTel,  this  is  to  say^  the 
direl»^/bM,  wUb  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  eonfiiiir 
piscence.  *^     Chmcer.     The  Persmes  Tale,  T.ii  p.  307. 

About  the  pile  of  faggots,  sliclui  and  hay. 
The  beUowes  rah'd  the  newly  kindled  flaine» 

Fair/ax.     Godfrey  «/  BuUoigne,  book  iL 

They  made  such  a  noyse,  that  the  walles  of  Poyten  sounded 
with  the  eccho  thereof  like  a  wood,.in  such  sort  that  a  man  would 
haae  thought  that  the  hils  had  bellbwed.  out  to  the  valleis,  and  that 
Ae  doudes  hade  giueo  foorth  a  most  terrible  thunder. 

Siowe.    Ann,  1357.  ed.  6. 

The  Ambrons  that  had  fled  and  escaped  from  die  overtiirow, 
did  howl  out  all  niglit  with  hiud  cries,  which  were  nothing  like 
mens  lamentations  and  sighs,  but  rather  Uke  wild  beasts  belUtwktg 
and  roaring.  So  that  the  bellowing  of.  such  a.  great  multitude  of 
beastly  people,  mingled  together  with  threats  and  wailings,  made 
the  mountains  thereabouts  and  the  running  river  to  rebound  again 
of  the  0ound^  and  eccho  of  their  cries  marvellously. 

Iikrtk     Plutarch,  fol.  35&  . 

Senering  fimm  all  the  rest ;  and  setting  gone 
Full  fiftie  of  Ae  Tiolent  bellowert. 
Which  driuing  through  the  sands ;  he  did  reuene 
(His  births-craft*  strait  remembring]  all  their  boues. 

Chapman,     Hymn  to  Hermes,,  fol.  56.. 

Widiin  the  fethers  they  put  a  cole  or  sparke  of  fire,  and  then 
with  a  paire  of  smithes  bellowes  (the  nose  whereof  went  into  the 
pipe  aforesaid)  tiiey  blowed  the  cole  and  set  it  on  a  smnddering 
fixe  within  the  fethers.  Holland.    Livits,  fol.  987. 

This  gentleman,,  you.  must  know,  is  always  very  exact  and 
aoeidoos  m  his  devotion,  which  I  believe  nobody  blames ;  but  then 
he  is  aocttstom'd  to  roar  and  bellow  so  terribly  loud  in  the 
responses,  that  he  firightens  even  u»  of  the  congregation,  who. are 
dally  us*d  to  him.  Taller,  No.  54» 

This  ingemous  gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those  of  a  bad 
utterance,  has  piac'd  his  iHiole  study  in  the  new  modelling  the 
agans  of  voice ;  which  art  he  has  so  far  advanc'd,  as  to  be  able 
even  to  make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows*         Id.  No.  70. 

To  feign  a  red  hot  zeal  for  freedom's  cause. 
To  mouth  aloud  for  liberties  and  laws. 
For  public  good  to  bellow  all  abroad, 
Serves  well  the  purposes  of  private  fraud. 

CharcMll.     The  Conference, 

It  [the  bittern  heron}  has  two  kinds  of  notes ;  the  one  croaking, 
vhen  it  i»  disturbed  ;  the  other  bellowing,  which  it  commences  in 
the  spring  and  ends  in  autumn.  Pennant,  Brit,  Zoology, 

Bellows,  a  machine  so  formed  as  to  expire 
and  inspire  air  by  turns,  by  the  enlargement  and  con- 
traction .of  the  capacity.  The  common  form  of  this 
machine,  as  used  for  common  household  purposes,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description  ;  it  is  only 
where  great  blasts,  and  considerable  currents  of  air, 
are  required  that  the  construction  of  Bellows,  or  as 
they  are  then  commonly  called,  blowing  machines, 
become  interesting  j  as  in  the  larger  ibunderies, 
smelting-hoases,  smitheries,  &c.  where  their  operation 
5s  of  the  greatest  importance. 

For  the  soke  of  connection  it  may  just  be  observed, 
.  that  the  common  ibrm  of  Bellows  is  that  of  two  flat 
boards,  sometimes  of  an  oval,  and  sometimes  of  a 
triangular  figure,  connected  together  by  leather  and 
Boops  bent  according  to  their  shape.  The  leather 
which  is  broad  in  the  middle^  and  made  narrow  at  the 


eatfii,  w  naSLed  round  the  twoboattb,  so  that  the  latter    .^St 
may  be  openeif  and  shut  alfcout  the  narrow  part  as  a  J^^- j 
hinge.    A  tube  of  mm,  braas,  or  copper,  is  ^tened  ^*V*^ 
to  the  undermoflt  board,  in  which  there  is  a  hole 
covered  by  s  valve,  so  that  when  the  boards  are 
separated  the  air  maybe  admitted,  but  which  being 
shut  by  t3ie  pressure  of  the  air,  when  they  are  closing, 
the  iattev  is  forced'  out  of  the  tube. 

Bellows  in  this  form  were  known  to  the  ancients,  German 
and  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Anacharsis,  the  BeUows,fig. 
Scythian.  The  first  deviation  from  this  form  took^»^*3»*' 
place  in  Germany  about  a  century  back.  The  con- 
stniction  was  as  follows :  ABC^EF  (plate  xii.  fig.  1.)  Pl*«e  xU. 
is  a  wooden  box,  which  has  its  top  and  two  sides  flat 
or  straight,  and  the  end  BAD  formed  into  an  arched 
or  cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the  MneFPat  the 
other  end  fs  the  axis.  This  hox  is  open  below,  and 
receives  within  it  the  shallow  boxKHGM,  8tc.  fig.  2; 
which  exactly  fills  it.  The  line  FP  of  the  one  com- 
cides  with  FP  of  the  other,  and'  along  these  linea  is 
a  set  of  hinges  on  which  the  upper  box  turns  as  it 
rises  and  sinks  ;  the  lower  box  is  made  fest  to  a  frame 
sunk  in  the  giound.  A  pipe  or  tube  QQ  proceeds 
from  the  end  of  it  and  terminates  at  the  furnace,  where 
it  ends  in  a  small  pipe  called  a  tuyere.  This  lower 
box  is  open  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  two  large 
valves,  V  V,  opening  inwards.  The  conducting  pipe 
is  also  sometimes  fomished  with  a  valve  opening 
outwardff,  to  prevent  burning  coals  from  being  sucked 
into  the  bellows  when  the  upper  box  is  dra^vn  up* 
The  joint  ^ong  PF  is  mad^  tight  by  thin  leather 
nailed  along  it.  The  sid^s  and'  ends  of  the  fixed  box 
are  made  to  fit  the  sides  and  curved  end  of  the  upper 
box,  so  that  this  last  can  be  raised' and  lowened  round 
the  joint  FP  without  sensible  friction ;  and  yet  without 
suffering  much  air  to  escape ;  but  as  this  would  not 
be  sufficiently  air  tight  by  reason  of  the  shrinking  and 
vrarping  of  the  wood,  a  farther  contrivance  is  had 
recourse  to.  A  slender  lath  of  wood  divided  into 
several  joints,  and  covered  on  the  outer  edge  by  soft 
leather;  is  laid  along  the  upper  edges  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  lower  box.  Ihis  lath  is  so  broad  that 
when  its  inner  edge  ia  even  with  the  inside  of  the 
box,  its  outer  edge  projects  about  an  inch.  .  It  is  kept 
in  this  position  by  a  number  of  steel  wires,  which  are 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  stand  up 
touching  the  sides.  By  these  means  the  laths  are 
pressed  close  to  the  sides  and  curved  end  of  the 
moveable  box,  and  the  spring  wires  yield  to  all  their 
inequalities.  A  bar  of  wood  RS  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
board,  by  which  it  is  either  raised  by  machinery,  to 
sink  again  by  its  own  weight,  (having  an  additional 
load  ^id  on  it)  or  it  is  forced  down  by  a  crank  or 
wiper  of  the  machinery,  and  afterwards  raised  by  the 
same.  The  operation  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  common  household  Bellows.  When  the  board  is 
lifted  up,  the  air  enters  by  the  valves  W,  (fig.  3.)  and 
is  afterwards  expelled  at  the  pipe  Q  Q. 

These  Bellows,  which  were  a  few  years  back  (and 
we  believe  are  at  present)  very  common  on  the  con- 
tment,  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  expelling  at 
each  stroke  as  much  as  ninety  cubic  feet  of  air,  which 
they  are  made  to  repeat  about  eight  times  per  minute. 
They  are  however  inconsistent  with  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  where  more 
substantial,  more  elegant,  and  more  powerful  machines 
for  this  purpose  are  constructed^  but  so  varied  in  their 
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BEL*  form  and  mode  of  operation^  as  to  render  it  impossible 
^LOWS.  ^  to  give  any  thing  like  a  general  account  of  them  in 
^^V—^  this  article :  if,  however^  we  cannot  enter  upon  the 
feubiect  at  so  great  a  length  as  we  should  be  disposed 
to  do,  we  propose  notwithstanding  to  explam  some  of 
the  best  engines  of  this  kind,  and  to  refer  to  such 
others  as  appear  to  possess  peculiar  advantages. 

It  may  be  stated  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  greater  number  of  English  blowing  machines, 
that  they  are  formed  by  means  of  a  piston  and  cylinder, 
the  latter  commonly  of  iron,  but  sometimes  composed 
of  wood  on  the  plan  of  coopers*  work.  The  piston  is 
surrounded  with  a  broad  strap  of  thick  soft  leather, 
having  a  deep  groove  around  its  edge,  in  which  is 
lodged  a  quantity  of  wool.  This  is  called  the  packing, 
or  stufiing,  and  serves  to  keep  the  leather  very  closely 
applied  to  the  innel*  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  in  fact, 
the  same  precautions  are  necessary  to  render  the 
piston  air  tight,  as  is  usually  adopted  in  the  steam 
engine.  In  these  machines  the  cylinder  has  a  large 
valve,  or  two,  in  the  bottom,  or  side,  by  which  the 
atmospheric  air  enters  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up  ; 
but  which  of  course  is  shut  when  the  piston  is  forced 
down,  and  the  air  is  expelled  along  a  pipe  of  consi- 
derable diameter,  which  terminates  in  the  furnace 
with  a  small  orLQce,  or  when  applied  to  a  smithery 
where  there  are  many  forges,  it  is  thrown  into  a 
general  reservoir  or  wind  cellar,  and  is  then  turned 
on  by  cocks  at  each  forge  when  necessary.  Under 
this  form  a  safety  valve,  or  some  other  means  of  regu- 
lating the  pressure  of  the  air,  becomes  necessary. 

The  piston  in  these  cases  is  moved  by  machinery  j 
in  some  it  is  simply  raised  to  a  given  height,  and  then 
allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  weight  and  that  with 
which  it  is  charged,  compressing  the  air  beneath  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  may  become 
constant,  and  the  piston  made  to  descend  uniformly. 
This  produces  a  very  uniform  blast  during  the  descent ; 
but  that  it  may  be  continuous,  a  second  piston  must 
be  ascending  while  the  first  is  descending,  and 
descending  while  the  other  is  ascending'.  In  many 
instances  there  are  several  pistons  and  cylinders,  each 
dischfirging  itself  into  a  wind  cellar,  as  above  described, 
where  the  air  is  drawn  off  in  a  brisk  and  uniform 
fitream. 

We  are  here  however  speaking  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  blowing  machines,  but  before  we 
proceed  to  describe  them  more  particularly,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  some  very  ingenious  engines  which 
act  upon  a  smaller  scale ;  of  which  the  following  are 
perhaps  most  deserving  of  notice. 
Means  of  ^he  great  object  in  all  these  constructions  is  to 
obtoining  obtain  a  uniform  blast,  and  various  contrivances  have 
an  uniform  been  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose.  One  of  them 
blast,  fig.  4.  ^g  shown  in  our  fig.  4.  It  consists  of  two  cylinders 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  discharp'ng 
pipe  as  shown  in  the  plate,  where  P  is  the  working 
piston,  and  by  means  of  which,  during  its  descent,  the 
air  is  compressed  and  forced  through  the  valve  F,  and 
the  loaded  piston  L  is  raised  to  its  highest  situation. 
The  piston  V  now  ascends,  and  its  cylinder  is  supplied 
with  air  through  the  valve  E,  during  which  the  loaded 
piston  L  is  gradually  descending;  the  valve  F  is 
closed  by  the  pressure,  and  the  air  forced  out  of  the 
discharging  pipe  towards  the  furnace  j  before  all  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  L  has  been  discharged  it  receives 
a  new  supply  by  the  descent  o^  F,  and  thus  while  the 


engine  is  kept  in  motion  the  blast  is  rendered  con- 
tinuous and  uniform.  ^ 

BeUows  of  ChasHUion  in   France,      This  machine  v^^.- 
consists  of  two  cylinders  A B,  fig.  6.  loaded  with h21 
weights   which  are    suspended  from  the    two  ex-  Bell^ 
tremitins   of  a    lever,   or  beam,   moving    about   a  fig- 5. 
central  fulcrum  £.     From  the  top  of  each  there  is  a 
large  flexible  pipe,  which  are  both  united  in  H,  whence 
a  pipe  H  T  leads  to  the  tuyere.     There  are  valves  at 
Gand  H  opening  upwards,  into  the  flexible  pipes; 
and  other  valves  L,  M  adjoining  to  them  in  the  top  of 
each  cylinder  opening  inwards,  but  kept  shut  by  a 
slight  ^nng.      Motion  is  given  to  the  lever  by  a 
machine,  which  may  of  course  have  water,  wind,  or 
steam,  for  its  impdling  agent. 

The  operation  of  this  engine  is  evident :  when  the 
cylinder  A  is  descending,  the  water  entering  at  its 
bottom  compresses  the  air,  and  forces  it  along  the 
pipeFHKT.  In  the  mean  time  the  cylinder  B  is 
rising,  the  air  finding  an  entrance  through  the  valve 
M  :  having  reached  the  top,  it  begins  to  descend,  and 
the  other  to  ascend,  and  thus  the  blast  is  rendered 
nearly  continuous,  but  certainly  not  so  equable  as  is 
desirable  in  most  cases. 

We  have  seen  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  this  machine  at  the  Patent  Iron  Cable 
Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Co.  Commercial- 
road  \  where  instead  of  the  flexible  pipe,  shown  in 
the  drawing,  a  pipe  is  standing  up  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  under  each  cylinder,  and  through 
which  the  air  is  made  to  pass  by  the  compression 
caused  by  the  descent  of  each  cylinder ;  the  air  also 
passing  into  a  general  reservoir  or  wind  chest,  is  kept 
constantly  under  a  given  pressure,  and  led  to  any 
required  point.  The  lever  to  which  the  cylinders 
are  suspended,  is  attached  immediately  to  the  beam 
of  a  sniall  steam  engine  applied  wholly  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  utmost  uniformity  of  action  is  thus 
obtained. 

The  above   machines,  and   some    other  kind  of 
hydraulic  Bellows,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  may  be       , 
considered  as  forming  the  minor   engines   of  this 
description.    We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  those 
of  the  larger  class. 

Blowing  machines  of  this  kind  are  worked  generally  U^ 
by  steam,  but  sometimes  by  water,  and  in  others  by  ^ 
horses ;    the  steam  engine,   however,  is  mostly  the 
agent  employed  on  such  occasion^ .     A  large  blowing 
machine  was  projected  some  years  back  by  Smeaton, 
for  the  Carron  works,  to  be  worked  by  water,  the 
drawings  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  from  them    the    perspective 
view  of  the  engine  was  made  as  given  in  our  plate  xii.    v 
fig.  6. 

A  Ls  a  large  wooden  shaft,  on  which  is  fixed  a  water  ^^ 
wheel  not  shewn  in  the  figure ;  at  the  other  end  the  blo^ 
spur  wheel  B  is  fixed,  with  sixty-four  cogs  on  its  ^ 
circumference ;  it  has  four  pair  of  clasp  arms  em- 
bracing the  square  part  of  the  shaft,  and  its  rim  is 
made  in  three  thicknesses.     D  is  a  large  trundle  of 
thirty-one  rounds  :  it  is  turned  by  the  cogs  of  the 
wheel  B.     The  axis  of  this  trundle  is  of  cast  iron  and 
formed  into  a  crank  at  each  end,  one  of  which  is 
marked  d.    They  are  these  cranks  which  conununicate 
a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  pistons  of  the  pumps 
or  cylinders  EFGH,  by  means  of  two  connecting 
rods,  I,  K,  jointed  at  the  upper  ends  to  two  levers 
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J^r     LM,  commonly  termed  regulators.    The  piston  rods 

•^""[^  of  the  cylinders,  EFGH,  are  jointed  to  the  ends  of  the 

**>^  levers  LM  :  while  the  piston  of  one  cylinder,  E,  (for 

instance)  rises,  its  opposite,  G,  will  be  depressed ;  the 

same  of  the  other  two  :  the  cranks  on  the  ends  of 

•the  avis  of  the  trundle,  D,  are  placed  on  the  axis  at 

right  angles  to  each  other  -,  by  this  means,  when  the 

piston  of  the  cylinder,  E,  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke, 

the  other,  F,  will  be  at  the  middle,  so  that  the  quantity 

of  air  thrown  by  all  the  cylinders  together  shall  be 

nearly  constant  :    though  it  may  easily  be  seen  it 

cannot    be  perfectly   so  with  any  finite  number  of 

cylinders.     The  cylinders  are  of  cast  iron,  four  feet 

diameter,  very  truly  boredj  and  the  pistons  fitted  to 

them,  so  as  to  go  easily  but  not  to  leak.    Each  has  a 

fisuich  at  bottom  to  screw  on  a  plate  closing  up  the 

cylinder.     A  large  square  hole  is  in  this  plate,  and  is 

covered  by  a  valve  opening  upwards  ;  a  crooked  pipe 

proceeds  from .  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  turns 

up  under  a  cubical  cast  iron  chest,  which  it  enters, 

and  IS  covered  by  a  valve  shutting  downwards.    This 

air   chest  is  placed  between  two  cylinders,  E  F  and 

G  H,  and  is  large  enough  to  receive  the  crooked  pipes, 

and   contain  the  valve  of  both  cylinders.    An  iron 

pipe  conveys  the  air  from  the  air  chest ;  the  one,  R, 

from  the  cylinders,  GH,  passes  under  the  wheels,  and 

joins  the  other  at  S,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the 

furnace.     The  ^action  of  the  cylinders  is  that  of  the 

common  forcing  pump.    On  the  rise  of  the  piston  it 

rarefies  the  smaU  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 

cylinder;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  lifts 

the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  enters  it ; 

on  the  piston's  descent,  the  valve  is  shut,  and  the  air 

contained   in   the   cylinder   is   forced    through    the 

crooked  pipe  into  the  air  chest,  opening  the  valves 

contiuned  in  that  vessel.     This  valve  falls  on  the 

return  of  the  piston,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the 

air  from  the  air  chest.     The  cylinders  are  supported 

on  one  side  by  beams  lying  on  walls,  PP,  and  on  the 

other  by  beams,  Q  Q ;  these  beams  are  framed  together 

by  horizontal  beams,  N,  of  which  there  are  four  parallel 

to  each  other ;  two  opposite  the  cylinders,  E,  G,  and 

two  others  opposite  the  cylinders  F,  H.    In  the  space 

between  these  two  sets  of  beams  the  great  wheel.  A, 

and  trundle  are  placed  j    and  the  bearings  for  the 

traodle*8  axis  are  upon  the  two  inner  beams  of  each 

set,  and  the  cranks  playing  in  the  space  between  the 

beams  of  each  pair.    The  bearings  for  the  levers  or 

regulators  are  supported  by  truss  frames,  consisting 

of  two  beams,  OO,  mortised  into  the  horizontal  beams, 

N :  of  these  there  are  four,  two  for  each  beam.   They  ' 

&re  all  connected  and  steadied  at  the  top  at  A  by  a 

long  bolt  going  through  them. 

n&tf-        The    blowing    machine    recently  erected    at  the 

^  j*  smithery  in  his  Majesty's  dock  yard,  Woolwich,  if  not 

the  most  powerful,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect 

in  the  kingdom,  and  is  deservingof  particular'attention; 

it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty  forge  fires, 

^ongst  which  are  several  for  the  forging  anchors, 

iix>n  knees,  and  many  other  heavy  pieces  of  smithery. 

This  machine  is  represented  in  our  Miscellanies 
plate  xiii.  fig.  I,  being  a  perspective  view  of  the  engine, 
^d  fig.  2,  3,  and  4,  elevations  and  sections  ot  the 
^lowing  cylinders.  The  part  seen  in  fig.  1,  is  only 
^hat  which  appears  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
^^■tber  part  is  below  and  may  be  seen  in  fig.  2, 3,  and  4. 
The  length  of  the  cylinders  is  five  feet  five  inches^ 
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of  which  two  feet  four  inches  appear  above  the  floor  ^ 
the  interior  diameter  of  each  cylinder  is  four  feet 
eight  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  also  four 
feet  eight  inches ;  which  is  repeated  in  each  of  the 
three  cylinders  A,  B,  C,  twenty  times  per  minute, 
which  corresponds  to  an  expulsion  of  nearly  5000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  fourth  cylinder  D 
is  used  only  to  reg^ate  the  pressure,  as  will  be 
explained  below. 

The  manner  of  communicating  motion  to  the  piston 
rods  will  be  seen  in  the  plate,  this  motion  being  so 
contrived  that  while  one  piston  rod  is  at  its  highest 
point,  another  is'  half  way  down,  or  up,  and  the  other 
quite  down.  A  large  iron  virind  chest,  twenty-two 
feet  five  inches  in  length,  is  placed  on  proper  stone 
supports  or  pilLirs  in  the  cellar  below,  and  upon  this 
^re  fixed  the  four  cylinders  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  lutter 
being  open  to  the  chest  at  its  bottom,  but  the  others 
are  closed.  From  this  chest,  under  the  cylinder,  C, 
proceeds  the  main  eduction  pipe,  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tions fig.  3,  and  4,  and  from  this,  branch  pipes  pro- 
ceed to  the  several  forges,  each  pipe  near  the  forge 
being  furnished  with  a  cock,  so  that  the  blast  may  be 
turned  off  or  on  at  pleasure. 

In  Bg.  3,  above  referred  to,  will  be  seen  a  short 
cylinder  behind  the  eduction  pipe,  in  which  is  a  valve 
shown  more  particularly  in  fig.  2,  where  the  section  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  axis  both  of  the  valve  cylinder 
and  blowing  cylinder  -,  the  former  elevation  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  machine,  and 
that  in  fig.  4,  parallel  to  the  same,  neither  of  which 
therefore  embrace  the  valve  cylinder,  which  is  placed 
somewhat  on  one  side. 

On  the  principal  axis  Bg,  I,  are  seen  three  eccentric 
wheels,  furnished  with  iron  straps,  fig.  3,  which  are 
connected  with  the  lever  under  the  wind  chest,  seen 
in  fig.  3,  at  E  :  and  these  wheels  are  so  arranged,  in 
respect  to  the  corresponding  crank,  that  when  the 
piston  of  any  cylinder  is  either  above  or  below, 
the  lever,  fig.  3,  is  horizontal,  and  the  valve  a  then 
exactly  closes  the  hole  h,  fig.  3.  When  the  piston  in 
this  figure  begins  to  ascend  j  the  end,  E,  of  the  lever, 
fig.  3,  continues  to  ascend  also,  and  the  other  end,  F, 
descends,  and  being  connected  with  the  valve  rod  at 
G,  fig.  2,  this  also  descends  and  thereby  opens  a 
communication  between  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  atmosphere,  which  former  thus  receives 
a  fresh  supply  of  air.  This  valve  continues  to  descend 
till  the  piston  is  half  way  up ;  it  then  begins  to 
ascend  till  the  piston  is  at  its  lughest  point,  when  the 
valve  has  again  exactly  the  positiqn  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  piston  now  descends,  but  the  valve  rod 
still  continues  to  ascend,  and  thereby  opens  a  commu- 
nication between  the  cylinder  and  wind  chest,  into 
which  latter  the  air  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the 
piston.  When  this  latter  is  half  way  down,  the  valve 
rod  has  reached  its  highest  point,  and  then  continues 
to  descend  with  the  piston  till  the  latter  is  down,  when 
the  hole  h  is  again  covered  with'  the  valve,  and  the 
whole  is  situated  as  at  first  to  have  the  process  again 
repeated  as  above  described.  By  these  means  the 
cylinders  are  successively  opened  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  to  the  wind  chest,  and  a  constant  influx  of 
air  is  produced.  To  preserve  a  steady  action  in  the 
valve  rods,  they  are  made  to  pass  through  guards  level 
vrith  the  floor,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  9.  The 
cylinder^  D,  has  no  bottom,  being  open  to  the  wind 
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ckest,  and  its  pUton*  which  weighs  700lbs.  serves 
only  to  regalate  the  pressure,  which  amounts  to  about 
^Ib.  per  square  inch.  When  the  pressure  exceeds  this 
the  piston  rises  and  opens  a  safety  valve  connected 
with  this  cylinder  at  the  back,  not  seen  in  our  drawing, 
but  the  operation  of  which  will  be  easily  conceived. 

The  form- of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  shown  in 
Qg,  2j  is  peculiar  only  to /that  particular  section,  the 
other  part  of  the  bottom  is  perfectly  flat,  its  purpose 
is  obviously  to  furnish  a  communication  with  the 
valve  cylinder. 

The  theory  of  these  machines  has  been  already 
explained  in  our  treatise  of  Pneumatics  -,  and  for  the 
description  of  several  other  forms  of  Bellows  and 
blowing  engines,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Gregory's 
Mechanics,  and  vol.  xxxviii.  of  The  Transactions  of  the 
Society  rf  Arts. 

BELLUCE,  in  Zoology,  tne  name  of  Linnaeus*8 
^  sixth  order  of  animals. 

BELLUINE.  Lat.  JSeZ/ua,  a  beast )  &e2/umu4^  beastly. 
Bellua  perhaps  from  beUum;  because  they  carry  on 
war  among  themselves  as  well  as  against  mankind. 

We  make  it  plainly  to  appear,  tbat  the  Atheists  artifiGiall  and 
factitious  justice,  is  nothing  but  will  and  words :  and  that  they  gire 
to  civil  sovereigns  no  right  nor  authority  at  all,  but  onely  beliunu 
liberty,  and  brutbh  force.        Cudworth,   Intel,  System,  Pre/,  zz, 

BELLUNESE,  a  mountainous  district  in  Lombardy^ 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  bordering  upon  the  Tyrol,  Friuli,  Feltre,  and 
Cornegliano,  It  produces  some  wine,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  is  rich  in  pasturage  and  cattle.  It  also 
contains  many  excellent  forests,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtain  large  quantities  of  timber,  which 
is  principally  floated  down  the  Piave  to  the  Lagune 
of  Venice.  The  mountains  also  yield  iron,  lead^ 
copper,  and  vitriol.  The  Bellunese  contains  a  num« 
ber  of  towns  and  villages,  with  nearly  50,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  formerly  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
but  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  is  nqw  included  in  the  dominions  of  that 
empire.  Its  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  principal  town. 

BELLUNO,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district, 
stands  on  a  hill  between  the  Ardo  and  the  Piave, 
Including  the  suburbs,  the  population  is  estimated  at 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  individuals.  The  city 
contains  a  number  of  churches  and  cloisters,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings  ;  and  there  is  also  a  large 
aqueduct,  by  which  water  is  conveyed  across  a  wide 
valley  to  the  town.  Belluno  is  governed  bv  a 
council,  all  the  members  of  which  have  the  rank  of 
Noblesse.  When  the  influence  of  the  French  was 
predominant  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  conferred  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Belluno  on  his  Marshal  Victor,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  £^5O0,  Belluno  is 
forty  miles  north  of  Venice,  and  nearly  fifty  east 
of  Trente.  Latitude  46"^  10^  N.  and  longitude 
1«^  7'  E. 


Bydders  &  beggers.  Cute  aboate  xoden  ^^ 

Tyl  hure  bagge  A  hure  My.  were  brad  M  ycmam^d.         ^^ 

Pier»  Piomkmam.    FSK«i,p.*3.     ^ 

A  greate  heilyed  mcmke  wjik  a  scarlet  ftee,  Whoie  Mnche  is  V* 
well  pampered  and  atoifed  vp  to  the  throte  wyth  iH  mauraf 
delycatee. 

Whft 

and  belyehearynge .»».«  WU-..5., 
cwsnea  lease  refreshed,  than  now 


BaU.    Apology. 


was  exeeasyue  riotous  bankettyofi  poUeHmBpaofoanw, 
fcAearyngre  more  ontragionaly  Taed,  and  the  poit  hnngn- 

ITdaU.    Prologue  to  Epk. 


BEXLY,«. 

Bfi^LLT,  n. 

Be^llyache, 

Be^LLYCHB£K, 

Be^llyfcll, 

Bs^iXYFARK, 

Be'llysxjlvs, 
Be^llyood, 
Bb'llypinched, 
Be'lly-timbiSb.  ^ 


Goth,  halgs;  A.  S.  balg,  baligj 
Get.  and  Dutch,  halg ;  I/at.  lulga. 
Vide  halgm  in  Junius  Gloss,  Goth. 
and  bulga  in  Vossius. 

To  belly  out,  is  to  swell  out^ 
to  be  or  make  tumid}  to  puff 
out,  to  inflate^  to  stretchy  to 
distend. 


When  thoa  commest  into  thy  ndghboors  vyneyarde,  f^  nudit 
une  owne  pleasure:  but  Uioashalte 


eate  grapes  thy  be^ul  at  thine 
put  none  in  thy  bagge. 


Bible,  1551.  Deut.  c.  uaii. 


Tet  take  they  falsely  vpon  them  the  honor  of  aa  apostles  name, 
and  make  as  though  they  were  hyved  into  the  Tineyarde  of  tbe 
lorde,  and  that  they  are  bys  woorkemen,  when  they  hToder  hn 
businease,  and  mder  the  pretence  of  the  Goepel  seeke  theyr  lett»> 
/««•  Udali.    2  Corinth,  e.^ 

This  night,  wherein  the  cnbdrawn  bear  would  ooacb, 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  thrir  fur  dry,  unbooneted  he  nms. 
And  bids  what  will  take  aU. 

Shahepemre.    Lear,mtLm.K.L 


Base  belly godt,  whoee  food  is  Sathan's  bate. 
The  lord  in  wrath  shaU  cnt  away  your  meate. 
And  for  your  honey,  foniah  you  with  galL 

Stirling,    Doomes-day,  2nd  hoore. 

O  race  of  CapemaStaaB,  tenselen  of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable 
only  of  kwTCS  and  belly^koarl 

Milton,  Animadoeroimu  t^n  the  Rem,  Defence, 

What  will  he  doe  to  these  beasUy  heU^^lavn,  which,  Toid  of 
all  godlinesse  or  Ycrtuont  behaTiour,  not  once,  but  contmuaUy  day 
and  aighti  give  themaelnes  wholy  to  bibbing,  and  banqueting  ? 
Homily- against  Gluttonie  and  JJrunhemtesfe, 


-A  friendly  wind. 


Circe  the  fair,  of  human  race  divine. 
Propitious  aent ; — to  ply  ike  stmggHng  oar 
Small  need  remain'd,  the  fredi'ning  gale  sniic'd 
Each  boliying  caayas. 

Fentofi,    Horn,  Odys,  book  xL 

And  thm^  kaigfals-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  oM  did  neither  eat  nor  drink« 
Because  when  thorough  deserta  v&stj 
And  regions  desolate,  they  past. 
Where  bellytimber  above  ground. 
Or  under,  waa  not  to  be  fonnd. 
Unless  they  graa'd,  diere'a  no  one  word 
Of  their  pvoviaion  on  record. 

Butler.    ffwUhrur^  part  i.  c.  1. 

With  pride  like  tUa  the  emulating  mob 
Strive  for  the  mastery—who  first  may  fill 
The  bel(ying  bin,  and  cleanest  call  the  hops. 

Smart.     Tke^  Hi»p  Omrden,  book  iL 

Such,  who  like  true  churchwardena  eat, 
Becauae  the  pariah  pays  the  treat. 
And  of  their  bellyful  aecure, 
t^'enee,  or  over-look  the  poor. 

ZJoyd.    Charity.    A  Fragment, 

BELOCK,  he  and  lock,  A.  S.  6e^fttean ;  Dutch, 
he-luycken.  To  shut^  to  dose,  to  shut  up,  to  hlock  up> 
V.  Block. 

And  vnder  that  thei  raaden  lowe 
A  tombe  riche  for  the  nones 
Of  marlile  and  eke  of  Jaspre  stoneiy 
Wherin  that  Iphis  was  belohem, 

Gower,    Conf,  ^m.  book  iv.  ioL  63. 

And  after  of  Ids  owne  choya 

He  toke  hia  death  vpon  the  croya. 

And  howe  in  graue  he  was  heloke^ 
And  howe  that  he  hath  belle  broke. 
And  toke  hem  out,  that  were  hym  levcu 

M    A.book&foL46. 
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^Kj^KK   Mar.  My  husband  bids  me,  |sow  I  will  mmaake. 

^   —  Tut  is  that  lace,  tiiou  cnwU  ADgelo 

«gU)N€.  WIddi  once  thoatwont»  was  worth  the locddog oas 

T^-^_^  Tkia  ia  the haad,  which  with  avow'd  contract 

^^'^  Was  £iat  btloeJU  in  thine. 

Shaktpeare,    Meantre/or  MeatureffoLBln 

BELOMANCY.  Or.  BcXoe  an  arrow  or  dart  5  a&d 
Mayrcia^  divillBtion. 

^  BeUaumcy,  or  dirination  by  arrows  hath  been  in  request  with 
Scythians,  AlanSj  GeMnans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of 
Algier.  Brown.    Vulgor  EmmrSf  book  t.  p.  330. 

The  praciioe  of  Bblomancy  exkted  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  used  hy  the  Arabians.  St.  Jerome^  in 
his  GMMMaiory  on  Exeldel,  says  they  wrote  the 
names  of  sevend  cities  they  intended  to  assault,  on 
sev^eral  arrows,  and  putting  Uiem  all  into  a  quiver  pro* 
miacQously,  drew  them  out  as  lots  are  drawn,  and  that 
city  the  flame  of  which  was  written  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn,  was  the  dty  upon  which  war  was  first  made. 
This  method  of  divination  was  practised  by  the  Arabs 
aHhoQgh  forbidden  by  the  Koran.^  Seven  divining 
arrows  were  kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca«  three  of 
which  only  were  commMily  used.  On  one  was  written, 
"  my  lord  hath  commanded  me,*'  on  the  other,  **  my 
lord  hath  forbidden  me,"  and  the  third  was  blank. 
If  the  first  was  drawn  they  looked  upon  it  as  an 
approbation  of  the  entnprise  in  question;  if  the 
second,  it  was  a  dissuasive  -,  and  if  the  third  was  taken, 
they  again  mingled  the  arrows,  and  drew  till  a  dedsive 
answer  was  obtained.  A  third  mode  was  to  cast  a 
certain  number  of  arrows  into  the  air,  and  the  inquirer 
was  to  steer  his  course  in  that  direction  to  which  the 
aiTow  inclined  in  its  descent. 

B£LC/NG,    1      Be  and    fei^,^— To  lengthen,  to 

BsiiOi^iromo.  J  stretch  out,  to  extend,  to  reach,  to 
attain  ta  A.  S.  Imgiai ;  Ger.  langen^  be-langeuj  prq^ 
loa^ore,  pervemre,  aitmgere;  Dutch,  limghen. 

To  reach,  to  attain,  to  pertain,  to  appertain  j  to  be 
ia,  or  become  within,  the  reach,  the  grasp ;  into  the 
power,  or  possession  -,  to  be  or  become  the  property 
o£ 

Bfnse  not  to  moche  ytr  <m  ^k}  Faith,  tvl^^ow  more  knowe 
Ac  lookc  >ow  leyvt  hit  hsdly.  al  ]7  lyf  tyme 
That  >re  dy  loHge)  to  on  kirde. 

Pier*  Phuhman.     Vision,  p.  315. 

Thus  kolh  tkisfdkbov,  aod  tins  hoaiidde. 
Thai  maay  a  man  »adc  to  wepa  and  pleioe, 
Swiche  guerdon*  as^  helongttk  unto  pride. 

Chaucer.    The  Menke$  TaU^rAAM^. 

Terteavi^  vyae,  gentil  and  liberally 

In  feates  of  war,  excelling  yderis  all. 

With  euery  bounte  belangand  ane  gcntt]!  knicht. 

G*  Douglas,     Preface  to  Eneados,  book  L 

As  ^  a  indge  would  swere  me  generally  in  a  conrte  .to  make 
htve  aonswer  to  suche  thynges  as  shoulde  be  asked  of  me,  and 
After  mine  othe  geuen,  he  would  ask  me  cextaine  questions  of 
auten  nothing  heloging  to  him. 

5i>  Thomat  More*9  Worhes,  fol.  218. 

T%e  mecter  for  Ids  purpose  seemed  Tyasephemes,  a  man  bothe 
*f  BMre  sapetieBce  and  aetmity  then  the  other,  and  also  better 
^akktd  with  the  souUiouMS  that  beionged  sometime  to  king 
Cynuk  Goidyug.  Jus4ine,  fol.  34. 

Theft  is  a  kinde  of  Aaracter  in  thy  life, 
That  to  th'  obaeruer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  mfold :  thy  selfe,  and  thy  belonging* 
Are. not  thine  owne  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thy  adfc  TpOB  thy  vertoes ;  they  on  thee., 

Shahspeare,    Meature/or  Meaeurtf  ioL  61. 


These  I  cannot  liken  better  than  to  the  Borderers  between  two   BEXX)NQ' 
countries,  who  lire  in  thd  marches  and  confines  of  two  powerful         .^ 
kingdoms,  both  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  them,  so  that   BELOW. 
it  is  hard  to  say  whose  sub}ecU  they  are,  and  to  which  Prince  they  y 
belong,  Tillot*on.     Ser^ton  xv. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote  anv  thmg,  on 
the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  should  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  blank  material. 

Blachstone,     Commentaries,  book  ir.  406. 

BELOSTOMA,  m  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order JEfemtpiera,  family  ffydrocoru^.  Generic  character: 
fore  feet  terminated  by  a  single  hook  5  antennse  semi- 
pectinated. 

There  is  no  European  species  of  this  genus  5  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  Nepc 

BELOVED,  he  and  Iwed.  A.  S.  Idtan-,  Ger.  Ikhen  , 
Dutch,  Ueven;  lufian,amare,favere,fovere.  To  love,  to 
favour^  to  cherish,  to  make  much  of. 

Thus  in  delit  he  livetb,  and  hath  don  yore, 
Beloved  and  drad,  thurgh  favour  of  fortune 
Both  of  his  lordes,  and  of  bis  commune. 

Chaucer,     The  Clerhes  Tale,  r.  7944. 

And  netheles  by  dales  olde, 
Whan  tliat  the  bokes  weren  leuer, 
Wryting  was  beloued  euer 
Of  them,  that,  weren  Tertuou?. 

Oower,     Qonf,  Am,  Prologue,  fol.  1. 

We  are  more  sottish  than  the  Tlrojans,  if  we  retain  our  Helena, 
any  one  beloved  lust,  a  painted  devil,  any  sugar'd  temptation,  with 
(not  the  hazard,  but)  the  certainty  of  having  such  horrid  miseries, 
such  inyaluahle  losses.  Taylor,  Sermon  zix.  ii.  189. 

Dare  then,  thou  much  behv'd  by  smiling  fate. 
For  Anna's  sake,  and  in  her  name  be  great : 
Go  forth,  and  be  to  distant  nations  known 
My  future  favourite,  and  my  darling  son. 

Prior,    A  Letter  to  M,  B.  Bespreaux, 

Were  kingship  as  tree  treasure  as  it  seems. 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wiee  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  belov*d 
Causeless,  and  daub'd  with  undlsceming  praise. 

Cowper,    The  Tash^  book  r. 

BEL<y  W,  "I      Be  and  low.  Low  (in  Dutch,  U/ag;)  is 
Belo^wt.  J  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb 

lic^an,  jacere,  cubare,  Tooke,  ii.  344.   Lowt  id  lowed, 

low*d,  low*i.  To  belowt  ,•  to  treat  as  a  lowt 

For  who  can  biook,  to  see  a  painted  crowe 
Singing  aloft,  when  turtles  mourn  belowe, 

Gascoigne,    A  Ranembraunce,  i(Ht 

Againe  there  is  not  that  so  ill 

Bylome  the  lampe  of  Pheebos  light. 
But  man  may  better  if  be  will 

AppUe  his  wit  to  make  it  right. 

Turbervile,    All  things  a*  they^  are  uteji. 

Per  as  he  b  not  moderate  nor  tolerable,  who  calleth  the  upper 
superfices  onely  and  cope  of  the  heaven,  ires,  that  is  to  say,  aloft,  or 
superior ;  and  all  the  rest,  irdrw,  that  is  to  say,  beneath ;  so  he 
who  termeth  the  eartli,  or  rather  the  centre  of  it  onely  K4r»,  tha^ 
is  to  say,  below  or  inferior,  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Holland,     Plutarch,  950. 

Sieur  Gaurlard,  who  when  he  heard  a  gentleman  report  that  he 
was  at  a  supper,  where  they  had  not  onely  good  company  and  good 
cheare,  hot  also  sanory  epigrammes^  and  fine  aoagrammes ;  he 
retocaing  home,  rated  and  belowted  hja  cooke  as  an  ignorant  scul- 
lion  that  neuer  dressed  or  serued  vp  to  him,  either  epigrammes  or 
anagrammes.  Camden,  Bepiaint,l76, 

All eBpres^as,  did  I  say!  yea>  and eonceptions  too:  lor  his 
nature  js  so  pure,  his  goodness  so  great,  his  Knowledge  so  trans* 
cendent,  his  power  so  tHoondless,  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy 
io  mysterious,  his  glory  so  incomprehensible,  and  all  his  perfeetioiis 
BO  high,  so  iafmiOBly  high,  Chat  our  highest  ooncept&ons  of  hfanMt 
Mill  ihfinilely  te/ow  Usn.  Beveridgt.    iSenMiiziii. 
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BELOW.  All  truth  ia  from  the  sempiterDal  sonroe 

.»  Of  light  divine.    But  Egypt,  Gioece,  and  Rome, 

BELU-  Drew  from  the  stream  below.  More  Cavour'd,  we 

JISTAN.  Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 
V           ,  J  Cowpcr,     The  Ttuk,  book  ii. 

BELPAR  or  Belper,  anciently  Beau  poire,  a  village 
in  Derbyshire,  on  the  banks  of  theDerwent,  remarkable 
for  its  extensive  cotton  manufactories.  Of  two  water 
wheels  which  work  the  machinery  in  the  largest  ma- 
nufactory, one  is  forty  feet  long  and  eighteen  in  dia- 
meter, the  other  forty-eight  feet  long  and  twelve  in 
diameter.  Population,  in  1821,  7^5.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  8s.  iOd.  sSlG&b.  Os,  T^d,  eight  miles  N.£. 
from  Derby. 

BGLSWAGGER,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fine,  a 
brave,  swaggerer,  a  braggart,  a  bully. 

Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  S.  bel  fwagger,  and  we  pass  in  the 
heat  on't  and  be  be&tcri,  beaten  abominably. 

BeaumoHi  and  Fletcher,  Wit  with  Money,  act  iii.  sc.  i. 

GoM.  Indeed  you  are  a  charitable  heltwagger :  my  wife  cry'd 
out  fire,  fire ;  and  you  brought  out  your  church-buckets,  and  called 
for  engines  to  play  against  it. 

Dryden,     The  Spanish  Fryar,  act  ▼. 

BELT,  r. 

Belt,  n. 
cmgulum    e    corio  Itabebant  buUatum,   balteum   dictum, 
Varro. 

To  gird  5  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  parade, 
And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

Chaucer,    The  Rtves  Tale,  t.  3927. 

That  goodly  belt  was  Cestus  htght  byname. 

And  as  her  life  by  her  esteemed  deare. 

No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  winne  tlie  same 

So  many  ladies  sought,  as  shall  appeare ; 

For,  peerelesse  she  was  thought,  that  did  it  beare. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  c.  v. 

These  rampcrts  seem  intended  to  have  had  some  effect  eren  on 
the  eye.  Being  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  dialk,  and  belting  the  hills  far 
and  wide  wilh  white,  more  especially  if  we  suppose  some  assistance 
from  an  artificial  facing,  they  must  have  been  visible  at  a  vast 
distance.  Warton,  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  B7. 

On  an  enormous  shield,  which  is  belted  to  his  body,  is  a  rude 
figure  of  a  lion  passant  gtiardant,  and  crowned.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Gilbert  de  Gants,  the  anttent  owners. 

Pennant,  Journey  Jrom  Chester, 


,1      A.  S.  belt;  Ger.  and  Swe.  belt;  It.  and 
J  Sp.  balteo ;  Lat.  balteus.    Balteum,  qumi 


What  need  of  these 


For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellcrs  impure. 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  oft'ner  seen. 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty  ? 

Cowper,     The  Task,  book  ii. 

Belt,   Great    and   Little,    the    names    of  two 
straits  which  form  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat.    The 


former  separates  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  BELI 
and  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  where  it  is  crossed  - 
from  Nyborg  in  Funen  to  Corsoer  in  Zealand.  The  ^^ 
greatest  breadth  of  the  strait  is  twenty  miles.  Its  ^^ 
shores  are  mostly  low,  but  they  afford  some  convenient  ^^ 
harbours  and  good  anchorage  -,  but  the  navigation  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  number  of  small  islands 
and  sand  banks  by  which  the  channel  is  impeded.  The 
small  island  of  Sprogoe  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  general  passage  from  Funen  to  Zealand.  Vesseb 
sailing  through  this  strait,  pay  a  tribute  at  Nyborg, 
where  a  guard  ship  is  stationed  to  enforce  a  compliance 
with  this  regulation.  The  Little  Belt  is  situated 
between  the  Island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  width.  At  this  place  stands  the  fortress  of 
Fredericia,  where  the  tolls  are  levied  on  the  vessels 
that  pass  through  this  channel.  The  breadth  of  the 
strait  expands  both  ways  from  this  point,  tiU  it  reaches 
the  width  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  principal  route 
from  Jutland  to  Copenhagen,  passes  through  Fredericia, 
and,  though  circuitous,  is  generally  preferred  to  any 
of  the  others.  Ships  seldom  pass  the  Little  Belt,  unless 
compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  the  Soond 
which  opens  I>etween  Zealand  and  the  Swedish  coast, 
is  preferred  for  all  large  vessels. 

BELTEIN  or  Bal-tsin,  which  in  Gaelic  signifies 
Baal  or  BeVsJire,  a  custom  still  existing  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  probably  at  its  first  institutton 
meant  to  celebrate  a  festival,  in  honour  of  the  sun's 
return,  at  Mayday.  The  herdsmen  iemd  young  people 
assemble  in  every  village,  cut  a  square  trench  in  the 
g^und,  leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle,  and  on  this  they 
dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal  and  milk; 
every  person  present  contributes  something,  and  after 
dedicating  a  certain  portion  to  the  supposed  preservers 
of  their  flocks,  or  to  some  animal  whom  they  seek  to 
propitiate,  as  the  destroyer,  they  dine  on  the  remainder. 
A  full  account  of  the  custom  will  be  found  in  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  John  Sinclaur^s  Stati$tical 
Account,  Ed.  1794. 

BELTURBET,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  about  eight  miles  from  that  provincial  capital, 
and  sixty  from  Dublin.  This  town  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union.  It  has  a 
weekly  market,  in  which  all  articles  offered  for  sale, 
pay  toll  in  kind.  These  consist  principally  of  oatmeal, 
potatoes,  and  yarn.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on  in  the  town.  Belturbet  stands  on  the 
river  Erne,  and  appears  to  have  once  been  a  military 
station,  as  some  ancient  fortifications  tire  still  visible 
in  the  church-  yard. 


BELUJISTAN. 


Divisions.  BELUJISTAN  or  Bbluchistan,  a  country  of  consi- 
derable extent  within  the  confines  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  formerly  subject  to  the  latter.  It  lies  between  24^ 
and  30""  of  N.  lat.  and  58^  and  67^  E.  long,  is  extremely 
mountainous,  peopled  by  warlike,  semi- barbarous 
tribes,  and  was  scarcely  known  by  report  to  Europeans, 
till  explored  by  Mr.  Pottinger,  and  some  other  enter- 
prising officers  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
in  1809  and  1810.  N^r  Sh&h  granted  the  whole  of 


this  territory  to  Nasir  Khan,  one  of  his  favourites,  in 
1739,  but  since  that  period,  internal  commotions  have 
produced  changes  in  the  government.  When  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  visited  it,  this  country  was  divided  into 

1.  The  Provinces  of  J*hdl4wdn  and  Sdr&wdn,  and 
districts  of  KelAt. 

2.  Macrdn  and  Les. 

3.  Kohist^,  i.  e.  the  mountainous  region  west  of 
the  Desert. 
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J-  4.  The  Desert. 

N^-         5.  Cach  Ganddvah  and  the  district  of  Herrend  D&jel. 

"^-^       6.  The  Province  of  Sind'h. 

ins.  The  whole  country  is  uninterruptedly  mountain- 
ous. The  principal  range,  called  ^rahtiic  hy  Lieut. 
Pottinger,  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Brdhtifs,  rises 
abruptly  to  a  considerable  height  out  of  the  sea  at 
Cape  Mowdrf,  (the  Monze  of  the  maps)  in  N.  lat.  25° 
and  E.  long.  66"*  68^  It  runs  first  in  a  north-easterly, 
then  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  finally,  after  having 
resumed  its  original  course,  sinks  into  moderate  hills 
and  unites  with  the  lowest  ridges  of  the  chain  traversing 
Afg'h&nistdn.  It  anciently  formed  the  boundary  between 
Persia  and  India.  Near  the  Indian  Ocean  this  chain  is 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  mountains  break 
into  a  variety  of  branches,  and  stretch  over  the  whole 
country  to  the  west  and  north,  finally  uniting  with 
the  Persian  ranges,  and  either  ending  abruptly  in  the 
sea,  or  gradually  subsiding  into  the  sandy  belt  which, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast,  separates  the 
cultivable  region  from  the  ocean.  The  general  incli- 
nation of  the  loftiest  ridges  is  from  north-east  to  south- 
west ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Brahtii'c  range  is  only 
a  prolongation  of  the  Hindi!  Cush,  the  Emodus  of  the 
ancients,  whence  the  Hezdrah  range,  or  Paropamisus, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  has  its  origin.  With 
this  latter  chain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Brahdic 
mountains,  which  extends  northward  far  beyond  the 
main  body  of  these  highlands,  is  probably  united. 
This  branch  is  the  boundary  between  Selstiin  and 
Kirm4n,  and  at  present  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Another  considerable  branch  of  this 
range  extends  from  their  south-western  angle,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  body" in  that 
direction,  forms  at  last  a  junction  with  the  mountains 
of  L4rist4n  in  Persia,  and  sends  out  many  collateral 
ramifications  terminating  in  headlands  on  the  coast  of 
Macr&n.  To  the  west  of  that  province,  the  mountains 
recoil  as  it  were  on  the  principal  body,  and  form  a 
very  intricate  mass,  called  by  the  natives  Kohistkn  or 
the  highlands.  The  breadth  of  the  loftiest  ridge,  at 
its  greatest  expansion  in  N.  lat.  28^  is  nearly  200 
miles ',  and  measured  diagonally,  its  greatest  length  is 
more  than  980  miles.  The  town  of  Kelit  is  placed, 
according  to  the  natives,  on  the  highest  level  of  this 
chain  ;  and  all  Mr.  Pottinger*s  observations  tended  to 
confirm  that  opinion.  The  great  height  of  the  defiles 
leading  down  to  the  northern  desert,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter  at  this  place,  which  is  very  little  beyond 
29°  north  lat.  prove  its  extraordinary  elevt^tion,  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  exceed,  by  one  eighth^  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  Pyrenees. 

%  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  though  so  mountainous 

a  region,  is  peculiarly  destitute  of  water.  It  has  not 
one  navigable  river ;  nothing  but  mere  brooks  and 
mountain  torrents  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hills,  and 
only  one  stream  which  is  not,  at  times,  dried  up.  That 
river  is  known  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of 
its  course  ;  being  called  Budiir,  Mulid.&ni,  B*hagwdr 
and  Dest  or  Desti  in  the  interval  between  the  parallel 
of  29°  and  the  ocean,  through  which  its  course  has 
heen  partially  traced.  Even  this  stream,  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  anciently,  in  all  probability,  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present,  has  not  a  depth  of 
above  twenty  inches  within  a  hundrecT  yards  of  the 
beach.    But,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore^  its 


depth  and  magnitude  increase.   Its  source  is  said  to  be    BELU- 
in  the  district  of  Garmsail,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hel-   JISTAN. 
mind  (or  Hindmend.)     In  the  district  of  Penj-gdr,  it  v^— v-^ 
has  a  copious  and  perpetual  stream. 

The  seasons  are  very  different  in  different  parts  Seasons, 
of  this  country.  In  the  mountainous  provinces  they 
resemble  those  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Europe.  The  desert  and  maritime  provinces,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  climate  closely  approaching  to  that 
of  the  tropics,  and  properly  speaking,  have  only  three 
changes  of  seasons  ;  i.  e.  the  hot,  the  cold,  and  the  rainy 
period.  In  J*h41&wdn  and  S^rdw&n^  the  spring  com- 
mences towards  the  end  of  February  ;  the  summer  at 
the  beginning  of  May }  the  autumn  continues  through 
August  and  September,  and  is  generally  followed  by 
a  severe  winter.  But  in  the  barren  and  level  sands  of 
Macr&n,  though' there  are  four  changes,  there  are  in 
reality  only  three  different  seasons,  rains,  heat,  and 
cold.  The  first  occurs  in  February  and  March,  and 
again  in  June  or  July  j  the  latter,  being  occasioned  by 
the  south -west  monsoon  3  the  second,  or  hot  season, 
lasts  from  March  till  October,  including  therefore  the 
second  rains  ;  and  the  third,  or  cold  season,  lasts  from 
November  till  February,  but  is  extremely  mild,  when 
compared  with  the  winter  of  the  upper  provinces.  In 
Macran,  the  heat  and  drought  are  such  as  to  render 
the  country  scarcely  habitable  at  any  distance  from 
the  coast ;  while  the  mountainous  province  of  Kohistkn 
has  a  climate  between  the  two  extremes  already 
described,  and  Cach  Ganddvah,  which  is  oppressed 
with  excessive  heat  in  summer,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  winter  at  all. 

In  this  mountainous  country,  filled  probably  with  Soil  and 
primitive  rocks,  and  encircled  by  a  vast  belt  of  sand,  prpduc- 
the  soil  in  general  is  barren  5    but  in  the  upper  pro-  *"'°"' 
vinces,  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are  gathered 
from  fields  where  scarcely  any  thing  but  pebbles  are 
to  be  seen.     The  lowlands  of  Cach  Gand&vah,  formed 
by  the  alluvions  of  the  Indus,  are  proverbially  fertile ; 
and,  ill  cultivated  as  they  are,  produce  large  quantities 
of  grain,  cotton,  indigo  and  oil  for  exportation.    Mine- 
rals abound   in  a  country  thus  rocky ;  and  besides 
the  precious  metals,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony have  been  discovered  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
as  well  as  sulphur,  alum,  sal-ammoniac  and  salt-petre. 
Rock-salt,  nitre  in  its  native  state,  and  many  medicinal 
minerals  are  also  found  in  great  quantities. 

Nasfr  Kb^,  while  sovereign  of  this  country,  had  Fniits. 
the  good  sense  to  encourage  in  his  subjects  a  love  of 
agriculture  and  gardening.  Various  fruits  were  intro- 
duced from  C4bul  by  his  orders,  and  almost  all  the 
productions  of  temperate,  with  some  of  tmpical  cli- 
mates, are  now  to  be  procured,  at  moderate  prices,  in 
the  markets  of  Kel&t.  Besides  our  common  grain  and 
rice,  they  have  Bdjri  (Holcui  spicattu,)  Jow&ri  {Holcus 
Sorghum,)  Mdng  {Pkaseolus  Mungo,)  Mayz,  D&l,Urad 
and  Matar  (leguminous  vegetables,)  Channk  (Ctcer 
Arietimim,)  and  Til  {Sesamum.)  .Esculent  vegetables 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Madder,  cotton  and  indigo, 
the  latter  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  Bengal,  are 
much  cultivated  to  the  north  and  east  of  Kel&t.  The 
wheat  is  sown  in  August,  and  is  reaped  in  the  following 
June  :  barley  comes  to  its  full  growth  in  about  eight 
months,  from  September  to  May.  Madder  requires 
three  years  to  bring  it  to.  perfection.  Ushpusht  or 
camel-grass,  a  large  species  of  clover,  ( perhaps  lucern,) 
produces  two  crops  in  a  months  and  lasts  for  six  or 
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BELU*  seven  yean.  In  the  more  productive  pwts  of  the 
JISTAN.  BsutlierB  proviiicea^  Macr^  and  Les,  each  of  the  two 
V«*>^«^i^  rainy  seaaons  produces  a  separate  crop  of  grass  }  and 
the  palms  give  a  large  quantity  of  dates.  The  impreg- 
nation of  the  female  blossoms  is  carefully  attended  to. 
The  varieliess  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  a  tree 
so  much  cultivated^  are  almost  innumerable  ;  yet  they 
are  accurately  observed  and  noted  by  those  who  are 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  palm  plantations. 
Among  the  timber-trees  of  Belt!ichist&n^  we  may  reckon 
the  Ap^ira^  a  species  of  Zizyphus>  somewhat  resembUt^g 
the  jiyube  and  the  tamarind.  The  wood  of  the  former 
has  much  the  appearance  of  teak,  and  both  are  remark* 
^  ably  hard  and  durable.  The  Bibal  ( Mimosa  Fasnesiana,) 
Lai*  (rafocrur)  Mulberry,  Nim  (MeUa  jizad  dirachta,) 
Fipsl  (Hcmt  ReUgiosa,)  Sisti  (Dalbergia  Sissao,)  Chi- 
n&r  {Orienkd  PUme}  Mango,  Walnut,  and  Sycamore  are 
also  found  in  different  provinces  of  this  country  ;  but 
the  common  European  forest  trees  are  wanting. 
Aoimals.  Almost  all  the  animals  found  in  hot  and  temperate 
dimateSy  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  this 
country ;  but  of  our  domestic  fowls,  it  has  neither 
ducks,  geese,  nor  turkies ;  and  the  magpye,  a  bird 
unknown  in  India  and  perhaps  Persia,  is  not  uncommon 
about  Kelit.  Flamingoes  and  Floricans  (Otis  Houbdra) 
are  among  the  rarer  birds  met  with  in  the  lower  dis 
tricts.  Foosonous  reptiles  and  insects  are  not  so  common 
as  in  India ;  but  fresh  water  fish  must  be  exceedingly 
scarce  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  rivers.  Of  domestic 
animals,  their  horses  are  large  and  strong,  but  exceed- 
ingly vicious  ;  their  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  broad- 
tailed  race,  called  dunbah  in  Persian.  Camels  and  dro- 
medaries are  the  beasts  of  burthen  most  higlily  prized 
by  the  Beldches.  The  latter,  which  has  only  one  hump 
on  its  back,  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  swiftness, 
and  power  of  abstinence.  The  best  are  those  bred  in 
the  highland  districts,  which  are  heavy,  very  black 
and  rough.  The  natives  are  extremely  attentive  to  the 
breed  of  their  dogs,  and  shepherd's  dogs  and  grey- 
hounds are  the  species  they  value  most  Wild,  and 
very  fierce  dogs  are  found  in  the  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  woods. 
Inhabi-  The  upper  and  inhospitable  regions  of  J*h£l4wdA 

tants.  and  S4r&w^n  were  first  peopled,  as  Mr.  Fottinger  con- 

jectures with  much  probability,  by  the  unhappy  H  indies, 
who  retired  into  those  fastnesses  before  the  victorious 
armies  of  Mahmtid  Sabuctagin,  and  his  son  MasMd, 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  present 
occupiers  of  this  territory  may  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes  ^  1.  the  BeMches ;  S.  the  Brihdis  j 
3.  the  Dehw&rs,  and  4.  the  Hindi]^.  The  two  first  form 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  evidently 
distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages.  The 
1.  Beloo-  BeMehiki,  or  Behich,  is  evidently  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
ches  or  Persian,  approaching  perliaps  to  that  of  the  Curds  on 
uaiojcs.  ^jj^  western  side  of  Persia,  while  the  Brdh^ikf  or  Brd- 
hiiS  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Hinduwl  spoken  in 
the  Fenj-db.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  these  two  races.  Mr.  Pottinger  thinks  it 
probable,  that  the  BeKiches  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Turcum4n  soldiers  who  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
Selj^k  dynasties,  and  were  dispersed  when  those 
dynasties  were  overturned.  But  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
their  language,  published  by  the  Anabaptist  Mission- 
aries at  SerdmpiSr,  does  not  give  any  indication  of  its 
having  been  derived  from  a  Tatarian  dialect.  On  this 
supposition,  the  first  establishment  of  the  Beldches  in 


the  mountainous  regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,     BEU 
must  be  referred  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hy  rah,  i.  e.   ^^Ti 
the  eleventh  of  our  era,  a  period  at  which  they  begin  ^*-*Y^ 
to  be  named  by  the  Asiatic  historians.  They  are  found 
in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  northernand  western  pro- 
vinces j  are  divided  into  three  leading  tribes,  the  Nhilrdisj 
Rinds,  and  Maghsis ;  the  former  on  the  western  side 
of  Beluchistdn,  the  latter  on  the  lowlands  of  Cacb. 
Ganddvah,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains.  These 
tribes  are  again  subdivided.  They  are  a  tall,  handsome, 
but  not  athletic  people,patient  of  hardships,  and  fearless 
of  death ;  delighting  in  predatory  excursions^  which  are 
called  chapids,  and  which  strongly  resemble  the  forays 
of  our  northern  borderers  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  are  attended  by  much  greater  atrocities.     In  these  j 

excursions  they  are  usually  mounted  on  dromedaries  i 
and  are  provided  with  a  few  dates,  some  bread  and 
sour  cheese,  and  water,  if  necessary.  They  march« 
without  halting,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
they  mean  to  attack,  conceal  themselves  in  a  wood  or 
unfrequented  place,  till  night,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
suppose  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep,  hasten 
forwards,  burning,  destroying,  and  carrying  off  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way.  Such  habits  are  not  favour- 
able to  peace,  and  this  tribe  is  in  fact  in  a  constant 
state  of  warfare.  Hospitality,  the  favourite  virtue  of 
savages,  is  universal  in  Beluchistdn  5  and  the  natives 
are  as  free  from  any  disposition  to  pilfer,  as  they  are 
ready  to  boast  of  their  feats  in  predatory  expeditioos. 
Their  obedience  to  their  chiefs  seems  entirely  volun- 
tary 'j  and  their  domestic  habits  are  almost  all  pastoraL 
They  usually  reside  in  gheddns  or  tents  nuide  of  black 
felt,  or  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a  frame  of  wicker-- 
work, formed  of  twigs  of  the  gez  or  tamarisk.  Aa 
assemblage  of  these  tents  forms  a  tdman  or  village^ 
and  its  inhabitants,  a  khe'il  or  family.  The  men,  ^wbea 
not  engaged  in  war,  have  all  the  indolence  of  savages; 
but,  except  in  the  use  of  opium,  they  are  not  addicted 
to  intoxication.  They  do  not  commonly  indulge  in  the 
plurality  of  wives  which  their  religion  sdlows ;  and  they 
are  respectful  to  their  women,  and  less  jealous  of  their 
being  seen  than  is  usual  among  Musulmans.  Their 
slaves,  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  plundering  excursions, 
are  remarkably  well  treated.  A  long  shirt  and  tro^wsers 
of  blue  or  white  calico,  and  a  quilted  cap,  round  which 
a  shawl  is  twisted  when  they  are  in  full  dress,  consti- 
tute all  their  clothing.  In  winter,  thick  warm  surtouts 
are  requisite  for  all  classes.  The  women,  when  young, 
tress  their  hair  and  twist  it  round  their  head,  forming 
all  the  ends  into  a  knot  on  the  crown,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  cap.  When  out  of  d%K>rs  they  are 
completely  veiled.  Their  dress,  in  other  respects, 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  men,  but  exposes  the 
bosom  as  much  as  the  tunic  of  the  Persian  women. 
Their  soldiers  have  most  clumsy  ponderous  accoutre- 
ments, but  are  excellent  marksmen:  to  kill  a  lark 
or  sparrow  with  a  single  ball,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  is  not  esteemed  by  them  as  any  proof  of 
dexterity)  and  the  n^zah-b4zi,  or  spear-play,  their 
most  favourite  diversion,  demands  no  small  muscular 
strength  and  skill,  even  in  its  easiest  form.  It  consists 
in  the  rider*s  pierdng  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  while 
his  horse  is  at  full  speed,  a  wooden  stake  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  requires  the  most  critical  management 
of  both  the  horse  and  spear  at  the  same  instant. 

Their  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  exem« 
plary,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  their  custooui 
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,ir*  seem  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  the 
^K.  widow  must  be  married  by  her  husband's  tiex t  brother ; 
iw  >  adultery  is  punished  by  the  death  of  both  parties ; 
proof  of  incontinence  before  marriage  will  authorize  a 
divorce ;  and  a  betrothed  virgin  is  considered  as  pos- 
sessing nearly  the  same  rights  as  a  married  woman ; 
the  sang,  or  promise  of  marriage,  once  made  is  invio- 
lable. The  striking  similarity  between  the  manners 
of  this  people  and  those  of  the  Curds  and  wandering 
Turcumdns,  or  Yardk.  as  the  Turks  call  them^  who 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Anatolia,  give  an  air  of  great 
probability  to  the  conjecture  as  to  their  origin  men- 
tioned above. 

^  The  Brdhdis,  or  second  distinct  tribe  inhabiting 
this  country,  differ  horn  the  Beluches  principally  in 
the  following  particulars  :  they  are  more  unsettled, 
always  changing  their  abode  at  the  change  of  seasons, 
or  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  They  excel 
the  others  in  strength  and  hardiness,  and  differ  from 
them  exceedingly  in  make  and  features,  being  short 
and  thick  set,  with  round,  flat,  faces ;  while  the 
Beluches  are  tall  and  raw-boned,  with  long  visages, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  and  many  of  them  have  brown 
hair,  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  country  so  near 
the  tropic.  They  are  laborious,  and  till  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  plains,  but  have  little  inclination  for  com- 
merce ;  they  have  extremely  voraci^s  appetites  j 
prefer  animal  to  vegetable  food,  and  devour  it  almost 
raw.  They  cure  meat  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  after* 
wards  smoking  it.  Thus  prepared  it  wiU  keep  for 
several  months,  and  tastes  much  like  rein-deer*s  tongue. 
They  are  as  fkithful,  but  less  ferocious  than  their 
neighbours ;  and,  i)erhap8  for  that  reason,  are  ruled  by 
their  chiefs  with  a  more  despotic  sway.  They  are  un- 
couth in  their  manners  ^m  want  of  civilisation  }  but 
disinterested,  humane,  and  placable,  and  in  that  respect 
the  very  reverse  of  the  Beltiches,  who  are  avaricious^ 
revengeful,  and  crueL  They  are  better  marksmen  than 
the  latter  j  and,  what  is  very  singular,  never  increase 
the  quantity  of  their  clothing  in  the  severest  weather; 
except  that  the  shepherds  occasionally  wear  a  covering 
of  white  felt.  Their  women  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
assist  in  out-door  work,  and  are  not  secluded  from  the 
society  of  the  noen.  They  wear  a  kind  of  stays  which 
lace  behind,  and  give  them  something  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  peasants  in  Switzerland.  Both  these  tribes 
are  strict  observers  of  the  Sunned,  or  traditional  law 
of  the  Musulmans,  and  in  that  point  approach  nearer 
to  the  Turks  than  the  Persians. 
^  S.  The  Dehwdrs  or  Dehkins,  i.  e.  villagers,  are  ex- 

clusivdy  employed  in  agriculture,  and  hold  their  lands 
hy  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  ;  being  bound  to  provide 
the  Kh&n's  guests  with  water,  fuel,  and  provender;  to 
supply  him  with  couriers  when  required,  and  to  attend 
him  on  his  hunting  excursions ;  but  they  are  not  liaUe 
to  any  military  service.  They  are  quiet  and  harmless; 
and  tacitly  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  other 
tribes.  They  never  migrate,  and  differ  much  in  appear- 
ance from  the  other  natives,  being  low  in  stature, 
without  any  pretensions  to  comeliness,  and  having 
coarse  features  with  high  cheek-bones ;  but  an  artless, 
honest,  good-humoured  expression  of  countenance 
makes  up  for  their  waat  of  beauty.  It  is  remarkable 
that  their  common  language  is  pure  Persian ;  this, 
together  with  some  other  considerations,  led  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger  to  conjecture  that  they  have  sprung  from  tlw 
Gebrs,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  fled  before  the 


ttetorious  arms  of  the  Musulmans  ;  but  their  zealous    BfiL^ 
observance  of  the  Sunnah,  as  well  as  their  dispersion  ^J^STAX.^ 
through  other  parts  of  Asia,  (for  the  TAjies  of  Afghin-  ^— v*-^ 
istdn  are  evidently  the 'same  race,)  militates  against 
that  supposition. 

4.  The  Hindiis,  who  were  probably  the  first  settlers  4.  Hindocs. 
in  these  mountains,  are  still  tolerated  by  their  Musul- 
man  conquerors,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  country,  were  first  admitted  into  their  impregnable 
retreats  as  traders  and  husbandmen ;  and  at  length 
subverted  the  government  by  which  they  had  been 
indulged  with  too  much  lenience.  The  Hindhs,  however, 
at  present  residing  in  Beltichistin,  are  not  indigenous, 
but  are  merchants  from  Mult&n,  who  only  remaiin 
among  the  mountaineers  for  a  few  years,  though  they 
are  respected  by  the  government,  and  not  disturbed  in 
the  profession  of  their  religion,  having  a  temple  where 
idolatrous  worship  is  publicly  performed  by  several 
Brdhmans.  This  is  a  smgular  instance  of  tolerance  in 
a  Musulman  country  y  and  these  Hindils  themselves, 
as  if  forgetting  the  laws  of  the  Sh&ster,  when  removed 
beyond  their  Holy  land,  make  no  scruple  to  eat  animal 
food,  use  leathern  bags,  and  do  a  variety  of  other 
acts  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  acknowledged 
tenets. 

1.  Of  the  provinces  before  enumerated,  J'hilfiw^n  1.  J'lifli- 
and  S&r&w&n,  with  the  intermediate  district  called  J?",*^^ 
KelAt,  are  the  furthest  to  the  north  and  north-east.  ^*"^^*°' 
They  are  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  Braht&'c  moun- 
tains, which  is  beyond  the  ^^h  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  most  southerly  is  J*h&l&w&n,  which  contains  six 
t*hacs  or  districts,  each  governed  by  a  different  chief. 
Its  largest  town  Zehri,  contains  more  than  2000 
houses,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  In  the  whole 
province  there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  has  more 
than  ten  inches  depth  of  water  in  the  dry  season  ;  but 
by  digging  in  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  water  is  easily 
found,  'file  district  of  Kelllt  properly  belongs  to  Kcl&t* 
Sdr&w&n  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  usurpations  on 
the  part  of  the  Khdn,  it  has  become  nearly  a  distinct 
province.  To  the  north  of  it,  bounded  by  the  Afghin 
hills,  and  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kandah&r, 
lies  Sdr&w&n,  divided  Into  several  districts,  but  .en- 
tirely occupied  by  migratory  tribes  of  the  Br&htifSh 
Rugged  as  the  suriEace  of  the  whole  Is,  the  latter  is  the 
most  uneven  of  the  three,  possessing  not  a  single 
level  space  more  than  a  few  miles  in  circumference, 
except  a  renuirkable  gap  in  the  northern  front  of  the 
great  chain,  forming  a  naked  plain  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  which  is  called  the  Deshti-b6-daulat 
or  Pennyless  Desert.  The  southern  province  is  the 
most  fertile  of  the  two,  having  frequent  rains,  but 
it  is  the  least  populous.  Kelftt  is  the  capital  of  both, 
and  may  be  considered  on  the  whole«s  the  metropolis 
ofBeluchistdn. 

3.  Les  and  Macrdn,  which  form  the  second  division  of  2.  Los  and 
this  country,  are  comprehended  between  the  higher  Mukrfn. 
ridges  of  the  Brahdi'c  chain  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
are  more  or  less  intersected  by  such  branches  of  those 
hills  as  diverge  towards  the  sea.  On  the  north,  besides 
the  first  division  of  Beluchist&n  already  described,  they 
have  the  Desert  and  Kohist3ln ;  on  the  west  the  Fenian 
province  of  L&ristdn.     The  whole  of  this  oomitry, 
indeed,  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Les,  Los  or 
or  Lesk,  which  signifies  in  the  Jedgdii  language  a  T 
valley  or  plain,  is  deserving  of  its  name,  navine  a 
surface  pertectly  level  for  about  ninety  miles  by  Imy^ 
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BELU-    enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains^  passa))]/^ 
JISTAN.   by  only  five  lekhs  or  defiles ;  two  in  the  eastern  and 
^^^'V'**^  western,  and  one  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  great 
chain.    Two  small  rivers,  Purdli  and  Habb,  water  this 
province  ;  the  former  is  the  Arabis  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  navigable  for  about  twenty  miles  ;  the  other  is  less 
considerable.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  revenue  estimated 
at  50,000  rupees  per  annum  (a£6,600.)  j  and  the  sove- 
reignty held  on  a  feudal  tenure  under  the  Khin  of 
B61L  KellLt.  The  capital  of  Les  is  Bilk,  placed  on  a  consi- 

derable eminence  and  a  rocky  site,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Purdli,  partly  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall, 
and  containing  about  300  houses.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  merchants  from  Muttdn  and  Shicar-ptir,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  who  enjoy  great  immu- 
nities, and  complete  toleration  of  their  idolatrous 
worship.  The  population  of  Les  may  probably  amount 
to  25,000  souls,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  are  migra- 
tory families,  and  all  of  one  tribe,  though  known  by 
four  different  names  j  Numrl,  Jedgil,  Jdk'hyk,  and 
J^t'h,  :  they  are  indolent  and  excessively  curious. 
The  men  are  middle-sized  and  athletic  ;  the  women 
plain  and  peculiarly  dirty.  Rice  and  fish  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  diet,  and  they  are  fond  of  intoxicat- 
ing drugs.  Their  manners  and  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  language,  called  Jedgdli  or  Jet'hgdli,  which  has 
a  close  affinity  with  that  of  Sind*h,  prove  that  they 
must  have  come  originally  from  Hindustdn. 
Mukran.  Many  of  the  districts  of  Macran,  of  which  there  are 

fourteen,  are  nearly  if  not  entirely  uninhabited.  Its 
extraordinary  dearth  of  water  has  been  already  men- 
*  tioned.  Some  of  the  many  streams,  now  merely  trifling 
brooks,  were  formerly  navigable  by  boats.  The  Ag'hdr 
Nadl  is  the  first  stream  after  passing  Les  ;  in  its  bed 
is  a  celebrated  well  called  Anilck  cund  or  fathomless 
abyss,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  Hindtis  to  have  been  dug  by  CdU,  the  goddess 
whose  shrine  at  Hinglatz  (Hing-lij)  just  above  it,  is 
a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  river  Dest,  men- 
Kedgc.  tioned  before,  waters  the  district  of  Kej,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  capital  of  this  province.  That  town 
covers  three  sides  of  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  its  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  is . 
placed.  It  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Kan- 
dahdr,  and  the  north  of  India,  but  has  gone  to  decay 
since  its  governors  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Khdn  of  Kel^t.  The  remainder  of  Macrdn  is  a 
sandy  desert,  or  a  mass  of  barren  mountains,  with  here 
and  there  a  fertile  valley,  or  an  island  of  palms  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste,  such  as  are  often  found  in  the 
vast  deserts  of  Africa. 
3.  Kohis«  3.  Kohist^,  the  third  division  of  the  Beldch  ter- 
<^«  ritory,  is  surrounded  on  the  east,  north  and  west  by 

sandy  deserts,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  very 
narrow  range  of  hills  which  connect  it,  on  the  north- 
west, with  the  Paropamisus  of  the  ancients.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Brahtfic  chain,  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  extremities.  It  abounds  in  mineral 
productions,  chalybeate  and  salt  springs,  and  its  hills 
occasionally  betray  a  volcanic  origin.  It  is  as  ill  pro- 
vided with  water  as  the  neighbouring  country,  and  is 
divided  into  two  districts,  the  Maiddnf,  or  plain,  and 
Cdhakl,  or  hilly  country.  Its  scanty  population  con- 
sists entirely  of  Beldches.  They  are  in  a  state  of 
entire  independence,  obeying  their  chiefs  more  from 
habit  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  something 
-  like  order,  than  from  any  other  principle,  for  they 


do  Dot  acknowledge  any  fixed  law  or  regular  BELt 
government.  Commerce  they  can  hardly  be  sud  to  ^ISTiu 
carry  on  at  all,  and  their  principal  occupation  con-  ^**^/i 
sists  in  making  predatory  incursions  on  the  nei^h-  I 
bouring  states.  i 

4.  The  Desert  is  about  300  miles  long  and  200  4.  IV 
broad.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Helmind,  or  Hermend,  De«t 
which  may  be  here  considered  as  the  boundary  of 
Beluchistdn,  and  is  separated,  on  the  west,  only  by  m 
narrow  range  of  hills  from  the  deserts  of  Kima&n.  Its 
utmost  extent,  including  the  latter,  is  nearly  60O  mfles, 
reckoning  diagonally  firom  east  to  west,  and  500  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  mountains  of  Afghdnistdn.  This  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  for  such  it  may  well  be  called,  is  composed  of 
particles  so  light,  that  when  taken  up  in  the  hand, 
they  are  scarcely  more  than*  palpable  :  the  whole  is 
thrown  by  the  winds  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves, 
running  east  and  west,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet ;  most  of  these  banks  rise  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  leeward  side,  and  from  the  redness  of  their 
component  particles  might  easily  be  taken,  at  a  dis- 
•tance,  for  brick  walls.  The  windward  side  slopes  off 
with  a  gradual  declivity  to  the  base  of  the  next  bank, 
or  wave,  which  in  its  turn  ascends  again  in  a  straig^ht 
line  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above.  The  diffi- 
culty of  attempting  to  drive  the  camels  up  the  leeward 
or  perpendicular  sides  of  these  hills  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. In  this  attempt  the  traveller  often  fiiils,  and 
is  obliged  to  take  a  more  circuitous  route  :  but  on  the 
shelving  side,  those  persevering  animals  succeed  better; 
and  when  once  they  reach  the  summit  of  the  wave,  they 
drop  most  expertly  on  their  knees,  and  slide  down  ivitb 
the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  hollow.  The  sand 
is  so  fine  that  particles  of  it  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  by  the  wind,  and  getting  into  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nostrils  of  the  traveller,  cause  a  most  painful  irri- 
tation and  excessive  thirst.  Hard  black  gravel,  without 
a  vestige  of  vegetation,  succeeds  these  undulating 
sands,  and  bare  stony  hills,  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  first  ascent  towards  higher  and  less 
barren  regions. 

5.  tach  Ganddvah,  and  6.  the  Regency  of  Sind'h, 
though  they  form  at  present  a  part  of  Beliichistdn, 
belong  more  properly  to  Hinddstdn,  as  they  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  BrahtJic  chain  of  mountains,  the  natural 
barrier  between  India  and  Persia.  A  brief  account  of 
them  will  therefore  be  included  in  our  article  on 
Hindustan. 

Nasir  Khdn  to  whom  Nddir  Shdh  gave  the  Gc^-> 
sovereignty  of  Beltichistdn,  had  in  effect  an  uncon-  »^ 
trolled  authority ;  but  he  allowed  his  chiefs  to  hold 
their  lands  on  feudal  tenure,  and,  probably  without 
intention,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system, 
which  is  rather  that  of  a  military  republic,  than  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Each,  tribe  has  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  Serddr  or  chief;  but,  when  once 
filled,  the  office  becomes  hereditary.  The  power  of 
making  war  or  peace,  determining  the  boundaries  of 
property,  deciding  disputes  between  different  tribes 
or  individuals,  and  in  short  the  general  administration 
of  justice  is  however  still  vested  in  the  Kh&nof  Kelit^ 
son  and  successor  of  Nasir.  In  time  of  war  each 
Serddr  is  required  to  attend  with  his  quota  of  troops, 
and  is  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Kh&n,  even  to 
his  own  detriment,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has  m  claim 
for  compensation.    As  the  laws  previously  in  use  were 
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-U-  found  insuflicient,  Nasir  established  a  new  code^  which 
^-  is  still  in  force.  The  Kordn  was,  as  might  be  sup- 
JGA  P^^^^'  ^^®  standard  by  which  he  was  guided  :  it  will 
]  therefore  be  sufficient  if  we  mention  the  improve- 
znents  he  made  upon  the  law  of  Mohammed.  In  cases 
of  murder^  when  the  deceased  is  a  foreigner^  every 
one  concerned  in  the  crime  is  immediately  executed, 
and  no  commutation  is  allowed.  Burglaries,  and 
robberies  by  night,  when  clearly  proved,  are  punished 
with  death.  Adultery  may  be  avenged  by  the  injured 
husband,  but  he  is  required  to  produce  undoubted 
proofe  of  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  he  is  liable  to  very 
severe  punishment  if  he  fails  in  that  point.  Minor 
offences  are  cognizable  by  the  Serddr  of  the  Kheil  or 
family,  from  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Serddr 
of  the  whole  tribe,  and  ultimately  to  the  Kh&n  him- 
self. No  execution  can  take  place  without  an  order 
from  the  Khdn  of  Keld,t,  except  in  case  of  the  murder 
of  a  traveller  on  his  road,  when  the  nearest  chief  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  to 
make  a  report  subsequently.  In  some  cases  the  Khdn 
consults  the  heads  of  his  own  &mily  before  he  decides 
on  a  momentous  cause. 

The  army  may  possibly  amount  to  60,000  men; 
and  the  revenue    is  estimated   at  350,000  rupees, 
(^43,750).     In  the  time  of  Nasir  Khdn  it  was  per- 
haps ten  times  as  much.    The  duties  and  taxes  are 
extremely  moderate  j  but  foreign  commerce  is  reduced 
to  almost  nothing. 
ry.       'The  mountainous  tract,  which  forms  the  central 
and  most  important  part  of  this  territory,  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  wel3 
perhaps  uninhabited  up  to  the  period  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquests,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
of  our  era.     Alexander  himself  marched  from  Pattdl4 
(T'hatt'hah  or  Tattah)  on  the  Indus,  through   the 
territory  of  the  Arabit»,  still  indicated  by  the  cape 
called  ArabU  by  the  natives,  (the  Arabah  of  the  maps)  ; 
from  thence  he  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Oreitffi 
in  his  way  to  Gedrosia,  or  Macron,  where  his  troops 
suffered  from  thirst,    fatigue,   and  famine,^  |dl  the 
accumulated  miseries  attending  a  march  through  such 
a  parched  and  desolate  region.    Another  part  of  his 
army  passed  under  the  command  of  Cratenis,  by  a 
more  circuitous  route  through  Arachosia  and  Dran- 
g^iana,  theKandahdr  and  Seistdn  of  modern  geography  j 
<K>untries  placed  in  a  higher  latitude,  to  the  north  of 
the   extensive  deserts  which  separate  the  Beldches 


firom  Persia  and  Afghdnist&n.  The  first  Mohammedan 
invaders  followed  the  track  of  Alexander,  and  kept 
dose  to  the  coast ;  and  the  Suites  of  Ghaznah,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  level  country  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  thia 
horders  of  Persia,  never  ascended  the  hills.  The 
Persian  historians  say,  that  the  idolatrous  Hindtis  were 
driven  into  these  retreats  ;  but  the  present  inhabitants 
do  not  betray  any  affinity  in  feature,  language,  or 
customs,  with  the  natives  of  India.  The  origin, 
assigned  to  them  above,  appears  to  be  more  probable. 
They  themselves  suppose,  that  they  are  the  original 
natives  of  the  hills;  asserting  that  their  name,  Br&htif, 
is  derived  from  Bardhi,  or  mountains ;  while  they 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  N*hdriiis  or  Nardhls, 
i.  e.  Lowlanders.  The  traditions,  current  on  the  spot, 
do  not  carry  the  origin  of  the  Musulman  government 
further  than  seven  generations  back.  The  Rdjah, 
who  appears  to  have  borne  the  hereditary  title  of 
Sehwa,  resided  at  Kelitt :  and,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  the  reigning  sovereign  was  obliged  to  call  in  the 
.  assistance  of  Camber,  a  mountaineer,  supposed  to  be 
the  descendant  of  a  celebrated  ptr,  or  saint.  This 
leader  and  his  followers,  who  came  from  Penj-gCir  in 
Macrdn,  soon  dispersed  the  Afghdn  marauders,  who 
had  invaded  BeMchistdn  from  the  east ;  and,  either 
dissatisfied  with  their  scanty  pay,  stimulated  by 
religious  zeal,  or  urged  on  by  both,  they  proceedea, 
after  a  few  years  had  elapsed^  to  depose  the  Rdjah; 
and  convert  his  subjects  to  the  true  faith.  Abdu'llah 
KhAn,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Camber,  conquered 
a  considerable  part  of  Cach  Ganddvah,  till  then  subject 
to  the  Nuwwdbs  of  Siud'h.  At  that  period  Nddir 
Shdh,  otherwise  called  Tahm&s  Kiilf  Khdn,  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  India,  and,  while  at  Eandah&r, 
despatched  some  detachments  of  his  army  into  the 
mountains  of  the  BeMches.  Abdu*llah  sent  his  two, 
sons,  as  hostages,  to  the  conqueror's  camp.  Their 
father  was  allowed^to  retain  possession  of  his  territory: 
as  a  feudatory  of  Persia  j  and,  after  the  death  of 
Abdullah,  his  younger  son,  Nasir  Khdn,  by  the  advice 
of  Nddir  Shdh,  deposed  and  put  to  death  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  their  father  on  the  gad*hi, 
or  throne,  but  had  shamefully  abused  his  trust  by  thei 
most  execrable  cruelty  and  oppression.  Nasir  shewed^ 
himself  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  sovereign,  and  died  in  1795  after  a  very  long 
reign,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  his  subjects. 


BELU- 

JISTAN, 
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BELVEDERE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  near 
the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Elis.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  and  prospect,  though  the  town  itself 
is  but  meanly  built.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
which  comprises  the  Messenia  and  Elis  of  antiquity, 
and  is  about  sixty-five  miles  west  of  ancient  Corinth, 
in  north  latitude  $7°  59',  and  east  longitude  21°  SO^. 

JBEHLfUGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  Delphinus 
Albicano.  Within  this  fish  is  occasionally  found  a 
morbid  concretion  called  the  Beluga  btonx.  Its 
usual  figure  is  globular  or  oval.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
'irbite  colour,  of  a  smooth  polished  surface,  between 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  and  a  goose*s  e^.  It  is 
fx>nderou8,  and  requires  a  strong  blow  to  break  it. 
When  scraped  and  sprinkled  on  hot  iron  it  emits  a 

TOI..  XVIII. 


faint  urinous  smell,  and  calcines  into  a  light  insipid 
gre}dsh  earth.  The  Asiatics  of  the  Volga  give  it  ia 
doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram,  in  calculous  dis- 
orders ;  and  they  believe  also  that  it  fiicilitates  the 
delivery  of  women  in  childbirth. 

BELUR,  the  general  appellation  given  to  the 
Alpine  region  which  divides  the  southern  part  of 
ancient  Scythia,  or  Great  Bucharia,  from  Little 
Bucharia.  It  lies  in  about  the  37th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  71st  of  east  longitude. 

Belur  Tagh,  a  range  of  mountains  in  central 
Asia,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  about  the 
71st  degree  of  east  longitude.  This  term,  in  the 
Mongul  language,  implies  "  the  dark  or  cloudy  moun- 
tains.** They  belong  to  a  part  of  the  ancient  Imaus, 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow^  and  form  a  noble 
3  I 
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barrier  between  Independent  Tartarjr  and  the  Chinese 
£mpire^  constituting  the  great  western  rampart  of 
the  immense  table  land  of  Central  Asia.  On  the 
north  they  join  the  great  range  of  Bogdo,  and  on  the 
south  they  are  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and 
ridges  of  Little  Tibet.  Gold  is  one  of  the  products 
of  these  mountains^  for  the  people  who  live  near  their 
base^  collect  considerable  quantities  wluch  the  tor- 
rents,  occasioned  by  the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  wash  from  the  upper  regions. 

BELWEATHER,  L  e.  belled  weather.  A  weather 
with  a  bdl  to  his  neck.     See  Wethbb. 

Much  like  a  well  grown  hel-wemiher,  or  felf  red  ram  he  shewei, 
That  walkes  before  a  wealthy  flocke  of  faire  white-fleeced  ewes, 
Ckapmmiu    /Tom. //.  book  Hi.  fiol.  42. 

He  was  begot  when  the  sign  was  hi  Taurui,  for  a'  roars  like  a 
hall,  but »  indeed  a  heU^weaUur. 

Ford,    The  Sun's  JOarUng^  act  v.  ic  1. 

So  that  he  [Lenthall]  that  had  been  so  long  the  M^emtJker 
in  the  House  of  Commoos,  was  thought  fit  for  his  compliance  and 
Qioney  to  be  one  of  the  other  House. 

Wood,    Athena  Oxon,  ii.  307. 

HELYTA^  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  in  the 
iQderMymenoptera,  family  Proctotrupii,  Generic  cha« 
^ter.:  antennae  x>f  the  males  with  fourteen  articu* 
latiqi^^  those  of  the  females  with  fifteen — the  former 
filiform,  the  inferior  joints  elongated — the  latter  very 
thick  and  moniliform  j  upper  wings  having  complete 
cellulaB. 

BEMAD,  be  and  mad.     Mad  is  merely  fiuelt,  mad, 
{d  for  t)  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  A.  S, 
▼erb  melon,  somniare,  to  dream,    Tooke^  ii.  341. 
To  make  mad,  to  madden. 

If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  you  speed  to  Dover,  you  shRll  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report. 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  had  cause  to  plain. 

-Skaksptare.    King  Lemr,  act  iiL  sc.  1. 

BEMANGLE.  Ger.  and  Dutch,  mangel;  Dutch, 
mangelen,  deficere.  Skinner  approves  of  the  derivation 
by  Minshew,  from  the  Latin  mancus,  maimed.  See 
Mangle. 

To  hack  or  maim  j  to  hew,  to  mutilate,  to  tear, 
to  lacerate. 

For  those  hemangled  limbs  which  scatter*d  be 
About  the  picture's  Terge,  the  ruins  are 
Of  seaT*n  unloved  lovely  babes,  which  she 
Fear'd  not  with  her  remorseless  daws  to  t£|ur»  • 
And  back  into  her  bowels  force  ;  if  yet 
She  any  bowels  had,  who  thus  could  eat. 

Beaumout.     Psyche,  c.  ii.  &t.  71. 

Bv^  when  they  had  opened  Caesar's  testament,  and  found  a 
llbf  ridl  legacy  of  money  bequeathed  uato  every  citizen  of  Rome, 
and  that  diey  saw  hb  body  (which  was  bronglit  into  the  market- 
place) all  btmamgUd  with  gashes  of  swords,  then  there  was  no 
order  to  keep  the  multitude,  and  common  people  quiet,  but  they 
plucked  up  forms,  tables,  and  stools,  and  laid  them  aU  about  the 
body,  and  setting  them  afire,  bamt  t^  corps. 

North,    Flufmrk,  615, 

BEMARTYR,  be  and  martyr.  A.  S.  martyr  s  Fr. 
martyr ;  It.  martire ;  Sp.  martyr,  A  martyr.  Ger.  mar^ 
tern;  Dutch,  marteren.  To  martyr.  From  the  Gr. 
Mapjvpciv,  testificari,    Haprvp,  propria  testem  significat 

To  slay,  to  murther,  as  martyrs,  as  witnesses  of  the 
truth  > — of  their  own  faith  or  belief. 

See  here  how  he  btmartyrcih  such  who  as  yet  did  survive  ^ 
but  in  so  servile  a  condition  (condemned  to  the  nunes)  that  they 
were  almost  bopdesse,  mtiiont  miracle,  to  be  released. 

rsaki'$  WorthUt,  VOL  I  p.  9* 


BEMASK,  be  and  ma$k.    To  wear  a  mask.  Fr.  n 
masque;  It.  maschera;  Sp.  mascara;  Dutch,  mficAe; 
Ger.  maske.    Of  unsettled  etymology.  ^ 

To  bemask,  is  to  put  on,  to  wear  a  maak^  a  some-  i 
thing  to  disguise,  cover  or  conceal.  , 

To  all  those  compiimcnts,  the  doleffil  lady  aaiwend  BBtU^; 
and  althoogh  Dorotea  made  her  agmn  larger  offon  of  her  icrriflei 
yet  stood  she  ever  silent  until  the  benuuied  gentlemtn  (whan 
the  lackey  said,  the  rest  did  obey)  came  over. 

Shelton.    Don  Qmisate,  hook  i.  c  9. 

BEMAUL,  be  and  maul.  Goth,  malan,  mokre,  to 
mUlj  to  grind,  to  bruise. 

Others,  who  knew  nothing  of  mnsicsl  expresnoo,  sad  maelj 
lent  their  ears  to  the  plain  import  of  the  word,  imagued  thm 
Fhutatorius,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  choleric  spirit,  vu  jntf 
going  to  snatch  the  cndgeis  ont  of  Didina's  hands,  ia  order  to 
hemaul  Yorick  to  some  pnrpoie.   * 

Sterne.    Trieirmm  Skandf,  c  27. 

BEMAZE,  be  and  maze.  From  maze,  a  labynoth; 
and  this  from  the  Dutch,  miuen  ;  errare,  (A.  S.  tmtfiai) 
to  err,  to  wander. 

To  be  or  put  out  of  the  right  way ;  to  ooafiise,  to 
perplex,  to  stupify.     See  Amaze. 

Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word ! 

Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  loi^ 
With  intellects  hemm^'d  in  endless  dtebt. 
Bat  rons  the  road  of  wisdom. 

Cowper,    T»ti,}Mkt, 

BEMBA,  BsMBB,  or  Bbmbi,  a  Negro  state  it  the 
back  of  Benguela,  in  lat.  12°  S.  Ion.  If  E,  hii 
traversed  by  the  river  San  Francesco,  or  Lutaoo, 
which  swarms  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  Tbe 
inhabitants  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselTts. 
BEMBEX,  in  Zoology,  m  genvf  of  insects  of  tk 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Bembecides,  Generic  cha- 
racter: labium  forming  an  elongated  triangle; 
mandibles  simply  unidentate  internally;  maiillaiy 
palpi  very  short>  having  fijor  articuktions.  The 
marginal  and  last  snbmarginal  cells  nearlj  united  at 
their  extremity,  being  separated  only  by  a  very  shwt 
angle. 

BEMBIMON,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insccUofthe 
order  Coleoptera,  hmily  CarMd.  Generic  ch«»^ 
labium  transverse  j  thorax  narrower  than  the  aWo- 
men,  and  as  broad  as  the  head  :  eves  more  or  k» 
prominent ; 
illary  palpi. 

BEMETE,  be  and  mete. 
to  measure. 

Away  thou  ragge,  thou  quantitie,  thou  remnsat. 
Or  I  shall  bo  be-metc  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  thinke  on  prating  whilst  thon  lin'<t : 
I  tell  thee  I,  that  thon  hast  marr'dhergowBft 

Skakspeare,    Tatning  of  the  Skrev,  fol—*- 

BEMINGLE,   be  and  mmgle.    A,  S.  ntencga»,  ^ 
mencgan;   Ger.  and  Dutch^  mengen,  nmgekiu 
mingle,  to  mix. 

This  hiade  in  bloodie  hand,  wfaleh  I  do  bctfCf 
And  all  his  gore  bemingUd  with  this  gkw. 
In  wUnesse  I  the  dreadfiill  monster  tlev.  .^ 

Mirror  for  MagiMheUh  ^  '"^ 

BEMINSTER  FORUM,  or  BaajiiKsm.  •  |?^ 
of  considerable  antiquity  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ 
Rrt,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  In  ^^J^JJ^^oi 
was  burned  to  the  ground  while  in  the  ^^^^^S^^i, 
the  Royalists  under  Prince  Maurice.  A  ^^^^^ 
between  the  French  and  the  Cornish  "^^.^^ 
mand  afforded  the  enemy  an  opportunity  w""**© 


eyes 

wings  generally  perfect ; 

A.S. 


external  niX' 
To  pcte^ 
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N-  town.  The  I068  was  estimated  at  nearly  s£^2,000. 
j^  It  was  agaiii  burned  in  1684^  when  tlie  damage  was 
^*  computed  at  half  tiiat  sum.  A  third  time  in  ITSl, 
^^^  fifty  dwelling  houses,  besides  o^er  buildings,  were 
^^  consumed.    Beaminster  is  the  birth-f^ce  of  Thomas 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  and 

the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  died  in  17IS. 

Population  in  1821,  8806. 

BEMIRE,  be  and  mire.  Dutch,  moer,  moor;  English^ 

mud.    To  cover  with  mire,  mud,  or  dirt. 

ThoM  few  wbicli  remained,  laid  fab  body  (basely  God  wot,  bnt 
as  necessity  mfllered)  into  a  colliers  cart,  which  drawne  with  ooe 
sUly  leane  beast^  through  a  veiy  fbule  and  filtiiy  way,  the  cart 
broke,  and  there  lay' the  spcctade  of  wofldly  glory,  both  pitUully 
soared,  and  filthy  be^ured. 

Speed,    Ann.  1096,     FT.  A/tw . 


BEMOCK,  he  and  mock.  Fr.  moo^ticr.    The  Greeks  BEMOCK. 
peculiarly  apply  the  Terb  MwicaaOa*,   to  those  who        — 
deride  any  one  by  distorting  their  features  and  lips.  ^.SS^n 
V.  Junius  on  the  verb  Mock.  aboujuj. 


Toa  iboles,  I  and  my  fellowes 


Fnr  nuudcns  aB,  attend  the  1 

Who  now  the  wandering  pair  pnraues : 

Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort. 

Their  Journey  long,  thdr  money  short ; 

The  loTing  couple  wdl  bemir'd  ; 

The  hone  and  both  the  riden  tir'd. 

Sw^,    The  Pr^greu  of  Lave, 

His  ac^ve  wilI-o*die-wisp  may  be  gone  nobody  can  gneas  where, 
whilst  he  leaTes-us  bemired  wbA  benighted  iu  the  bog. 

Burke,     On  Regicide  Peace, 

BEMIST,  be  and  vast,  A.  S.  ndM^n-,  caligare; 
Dutch,  miesten,  nebuktm  exhalare.  To  OTerdoud,  to 
darken. 

Admitting  Christianity  had  not  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
been  confirmed  by  mwaclca ;  yel,  it  would  in  time  have  been  taken 
up,  and  eatertained  and  rooted  in  mens'  hearts  for  the  very  honesty 
And  integrity  of  it :  yet,  by  the  but  meanly  wise  and  common  due- 
tions  of  bemisicd  nature,  it  would  hare  been  no  very  powerful 
oratoiy,  to  jiennade  the  taking  up  of  our  cross  to  follow  him. 

FeUimm,    Retohee,  fol.  32B. 

BEMCVAN,     1      Be  and  moan.     A.S.  moenan,  he- 

,  St 


mtenan.    To  bewail,  to  lament^  to 


Bemo^anino, 
deplore. 

Verst  the  castel  of  Nodngham  vpe  is  brother  he  nom^ 
&  suththc  is  other  londes,  deseritede  him  al  dene, 
&  aDe  that  with  him  hulde,  (hii  nere  no^t  to  6t  nunc.) 

R.  ehmeetter,  p.  490. 

Tlien  shadtthon  stoupe,  and  lay  to  ere 
If  they  within  aalepe  he 
I  naan  all  sane  thy  lady  fire 
Whom  waking  if  ttioa  maast  aspie 
Go  pot  thy  selfe  in  ieopardie 
Td  aske  grace,  and  the  bimene 
That  she  may  wete  without  wene 
That  thou  a^ht  no  rest  haat  had 
So  sore  for  hir  Ihou  wave  bestad* 

Chaucer,    The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  foL  128. 

And  he  Us  hors headaaide 
Tho  tomed,  and  to  hir  he  rode. 
And  there  he  houed,  and  abode. 
To  wit  what  she  wolde  mene. 
Aad  she  began  him  to  hctmme, 

^owet,    Ceiwf.  jilm,  bowL  1. 

80  it  fcvtmied  Ihat  in  this  mean  season  one  of  the  duke  of  Lan-* 
caiaec^s  glrmt  hsrais  died,  n  right  valyant  man,  calfed  the  lorde 
ntKwater }  he  waa  greatly  bemoomed,  bat  against  dethe  none  may 
Striue.  FroMurL    Crony cle,  t.  ii.  C.  105. 

Whereby  I  dare  with  hwnble  bemimynge, 
Bv  thy  goodness,  this  tliynge  of  thee  requyre  ; 
Chas^rce  me  not  for  my  deseruing 
According  to  tbj  iuste  oonoeSuedyiv. 

^yati,    Psmkme  vi. 

When  m  poor-spirited  creature  that  dyed  at  the  same  time  for 
Ids  erinses  bemomned  himself  unmanfally,  he  rebuked  him  with 
thiaqiMllan,  b  U no  coowlation  to  sach  n  man  aa  Ihoa  ait  to  dye 
withHiocioa?  Sptdator  No.  133. 


Are  ministers  of  fate,  the  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  wnSl 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  innoc^z-at-stabs 

Kill  the  still  closing  waters,  as  diminish 

One  dowle  that's  in  my  plumbe. ' 

Shaksfeart,    Tempest,  fol.  13. 

Bku.    Mark'd  you  his  lip  and  eyes. 

SiciN.  Nay,  but  liis  tannta. 

Bru.    Being  mou'd»  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

SiciN.  i^«i»oci«. the  modest  moonc. 

Id,     Coriolanus,  fol.  3. 

BEMOIL,  he  and  moil  Fr.  "  MouUler.  To  wet» 
moisten,  soak  or  steep  in  moisture."     Cotgrave. 

Thou  shonldst  have  heard  in  how  miery  a  place,  how  she  was 
bemidfd,  how  hee  left  her  with  the  horae  vpon  her. 

Skaktpemre,    Tamung  0/  the  Shrewg  faiL  221. 

BEMONSTER,  6e  and  mofisfer.  Monster,  from  the 
Lat.  monsirwn,  which  Vossius  derives,  a  monendo ; 
veiut  monestrum  :  then  monstrum.    See  Monster 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-covcr'd  thing,  for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feaUire. 

Shahapeare    King  Lear,  act  rr,  sc.  2. 

BEMOURN^  li,  or  he,  and  mourn,  Goth,  mawrnan « 
A.  S.  murnan.    To  mourn  ;  to  grieve  for,  to  lament. 

And  there  ^uedc  him  myche  puple :  and  wymmen  that  weUidea 
and  bimorneden  him.  WicHf,    Luke,  chap,  zxiii, 

BEdVIUFFLED,  &eaadmt/^.  Muffie,  the  diminu- 
tive of  mviff.    See  Muff, 

See,  I  beseech  yon,  how  he  is  doaked  up  with  aermons,  prayem, 
and  sacraments ;  and  so  bemuJUd  with  the  eztemalfi  of  ndigion, 
that  be  has  not  a  hand  to  spare  for  a  worldly  purpose. 

Sterne,    Sermon  zvii. 

BEMUSE,  be  and  mtue,  Fr.  mu$er :  perhaps  th^ 
J^at.  musa.  To  bemuse,  in  wine,  or  beer ;  to  indulge 
the  musings;  the  thoughts  or  meditations,  which  wine 
or  beer  produces.    See  Amuse. 

Wine's  generous  spirit  makes  the  coward  brave* 
Gives  ease  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 
Beniuted  in  wioe  the  bard  his  duns  forgets. 
And  drinks  serene  oblivion  to  his  debts. 

Fawkes,    Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  r.  book  1. 

BEN  {Arab,)  the  oily  acorn,  or  Brn-nut;  a 
whitish  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  small  filbert,  of  a  • 
roundish  triangular  shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the 
same  figure,  covered  with  a  white  skin.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Hyperanthera  Moringa,^a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  On  expression,  these  nuts  yield  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  a  yellow  oil,  almost  insipid  ;  it  does 
not  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping,  as  is  common  with 
expressed  oils,  on  which  account  it  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  extrioating  the  aromatic  principle  of  such  flowers 
as  yield  but  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  roses,  jessamine,  and 
other  flowers,  by  stratifying  them  with  cotton  dipped 
in  the  oil,  and  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  flow- 
ers, until  the  oil  becomes  sufficiently  qdorous  $  after 
which,  it  is  squeezed  out  from  the  ^t^oD  in  m  press. 
In  this  manner,  the  celebrated  UuUc(Uiiique  de  la  rosej 
or  otto  of  roses,  is  prepared  in  the  East  jlndies. 

BsN-ABouBD,   or   Bbkavocbd,    tbc    table    hill,    a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  between  the  shires  oi  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness.     It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
S  I  3 
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BEN-  nearly  flat  at  the  top,  presenting  a  huge  barren  mass 
ABOURD.  of  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  3940  feet  above  the 
mnJTuvo  ^cvcl  o^  ***«  sea.  A  few  topazes  and  beryls  are  some*- 
™^^'^*^.  times  found  there. 

Ben  Ledi,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  rising  3009  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
on  the  summit  is  a  small  lake. 

Ben-lomond,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
in  Scotland.  It  rises  conically  from  Lochlomond, 
above  the  level  of  which  >t  towers  3240  feet,  and 
above  that  of  the  sea  3262.  It  is  chiefly  composed 
of  granite,  and  masses  of  quartz.  It  is  entirely  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Ben  Macduie,  a  mountain  on  the  western  confines 
of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  the  second 
highest  in  Britain  :  it  is  4300  feet  in  height. 

Ben  Nevis,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton^ 
in  Scotland,  rising  4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  highest  in  Britain.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  porphyry  and  red  granite,  and  it  contains  a 
vein  of  lead  ore,  richly  impregnated  with  silver. 

BENA,  or  Bene,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  in 
the  district  of  Mondavi,  and  on  the  road  from  Finale 
to  Turin,  from  which  it  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  fortified  place,  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  contains  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  April  1796. 

BENADKY,  or  Benatck,  a  small  town  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  to  which  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  retired  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Frederick  II.  and  where  he  died 
in  1601.  It  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Iser,  and 
about  twenty-two  miles  north-east  of  Prague.  North 
latitude,  50°  15',  east  longitude,  14«  66'. 

BENAMED,  be  and  nam£.  Goth,  namo ;  A.  S.  noma, 
€rer.  and  Dutch,  name;  Gr.  ovofia ',  Lat.  nomen;  Fr. 
nom ;  It.  nome.  The  Lat.  nomen,  quasi  novimen  :  that 
by  which  any  thing  is  known,  spoken  of,  called. 

And  therefore  he  a  courtier  was  he-named^ 

And  as  a  courtier  was  with  chear  received, 

(For  they  have  tongues  to  make  a  poor  man  hiamed. 

If  he  to  tiiem  his  duty  misconceived.) 

Sidney,    Arcadia,  hook  ill. 

BENARES,  a  town  and  district  in  the  province  of 
Allah- 4bdd,  (see  Allah -abad,)  situated  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  zemlnddri,  or  lordship  of  Bendres,  con- 
tains three  districts ;  that  which  bears  the  same 
name,  Jatin-ptir  (Juan- poor)  and  Mirzd-pdr.  It  has  an 
urea  of  13,000  square  miles,  10,000  of  which  are  a 
rich  cultivated  flat  on  each  side  of  the  Ganges.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  but  in  winter  fires  are 
requisite.  Garden  stuff,  grains  of  different  kinds,  flax 
for  oil,  (no  linens  are  manufactured  here,)  and  sugar, 
are  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The  gross 
revenue  in  1813  amounted  to  4,562,707  rupees, 
(j^570,338.  7*.  6d.)  At  Chundr-gar'h,  Mirzd-p(ir, 
and  Ghdzi-pdr,  there  are  large  stone  quarries,  which 
any  one  may  work  on  paying  a  moderate  duty.  The 
receipts  for  such  licences  amounted  to  37,086  rupees, 
(j^4635.  15s.)  in  1816.  Muslins,  silks,  and  gauzes, 
salt,  indigo,  and  opium,  are  made  in  this  district.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Gtlmtf ;  bounded  by  the 
Caramnd^  and  Sdn.  Its  principal  towns  are  Ben&res, 
Mirzd-ptLr,  Chun&r-gar'h,  and  Gh&zi-plir.  The  popu- 
lation exceeds  three  millions  3  and  the  Hindtis  are  to 


the  Musulmans  as  ten  to  one,  in  the  towns,  and  as  BEMai 
twenty  to  one,  in  the  villages.  The  Brihmana,  in  ^-^  J 
consideration  of  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  multitude,  are  here  indulge<l  with  some  peculiar 
privileges.  The  punishment  of  death  in  capital  oflfences 
is  commuted  for  transportation,  and  the  process 
against  theip,  on  criminal  charges,  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  against  HindiUs  of  a  lower  caste. 
The  R&jk  Ch^t  Sing*h,  as  is  well  known,  was  so 
refractory,  as  to  oblige  Mr.  Hastings  to  expel  him 
from  his  zemfnddrl  in  I78I  :  but  he  lived  atOw^iyir 
till  1810  j  and  his  lands  are  still  held  by  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  same  family. 

Ben&res,    in   Sanscrit,  V6r&  Nasi,  from  the  two 
streams  Vixk  and  Nasl^  is  placed  in  lat.  26®  SO'  N., 
and  long.  83^  1^  £.  on  the  high  bank  and  northern  side 
of  the  Ganges,  which  here  takes  a  sweep  of  four  miles. 
Its  elevation  above  the  edge  of  the  water  is  evident  from 
the  G*hdts  or  landing-places,  which  are  thirty  feet 
high  :  they  are  built  of  large  stones,  and  were  erected 
by  pious  Hindtis  as  acts  of  public  charity.    The  whole 
town  rises,  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  this  basis,  and 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  the  opposite  shore,  which 
is  an  extensive  level.    The  height  of  the  houses,  and 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  give  it  all  the  usual  inconve- 
niences of  an  Asiatic  town.     Its  inhabitants  are  more 
than  600,000,  of  whom  8000  are  said  to  be  Br&hmans; 
and  at  the  great  Hindi!  festivals  the   concourse  is 
immense:    for  C&s(  or  C&shf,   the   Splendid,  as  the 
Indians  commonly  call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  whole  of  India.    The 
country  for  ten  miles  round  is  holy  land ;   and  the 
famous  lingam,  supposed  to  be  Siva  or  Mahk-D^  him- 
self in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  attracts  the  veneration 
and  the  alms  of  myriads.    The  representatives  of  this 
invaluable  relic,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  are  said 
to  be  at  least  a  million ;  and  one  pQgrim  is  reported  to 
have  travelled  sixteen  times  from  C&si  to  Ramdswara, 
(Ramisseran)  opposite  to  Ceylon.     Just  as  pious  Jews 
go  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  so  do  devout  Hind&s  come  to 
end  their  days  at  Ben&res  ;  and  its  sanctity  is  such,  that 
the  having  died  there  would  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
even  beef-eating  Englishmen  from  Pat&14, — ^the  realms 
of  the  Indian  Fluto.    One  Englishman  indeed,  the 
Br&hmans  say,  did  gain  admission    into   heaven  by 
departing  this  life  at  Ben&res ;  but  he  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  merits,  left  a  legacy  for  the  erection 
of  a  temple  after  his  death.     Several  of  the  HindOi 
princes  have  vakils  or  agents,  resident  at  this  place, 
appointed  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.    The 
number  of  pious  foundations  in  so  holy  a  place  must 
of  course  be  very  great,  and  few  Hindtis  of  conse- 
quence fail  to  maintain  at  least  an  oratory  there.  The 
principal  temple  is  called  Viswdswar,  or  Bis^sar,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  sacred  relic  it  contains. 
Adrang-z^b,  to  mortify  the  Hindtis^  whom  he  hated 
yrith  all  the  cordiality  of  a  fanatic^  built  a  splendid 
mosque  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and,  what 
was  worse,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple.     The  minarets 
of  this  edifice  command  an  extensive  view  over  the 
town,  with  all  its  various  pagodas,  and  the  rich  sur^ 
rounding  country.      Science    has    also    found   some 
|>atronage  at  Bendres  :  Jaya-Sing'ha^  Riijkof  Amb*h^r, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
erected  an  observatory  in  this  city,     (See  Philogopfi 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixvii.  5    jis.  Res.  vol.  clxxxv.  cci.) 
which  is  still  existing ;  and  a  college  for  the  instructioa 
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kvR£Sof  Hindils  in  their  own  literature,  was  established 
ty*^  by  the  British  government,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  resident,  in  1801  :  but  the  preju- 
dices, and  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  Brdhmans,  have 
hitherto  prevented  this  last  named  institution  from 
doing  much  towards  the  revival  of  learning  among 
the  natives.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  there 
were  said  to  be  300  Hindtks,  and  30  Mohammedans, 
established  in  this  place,  eminent  for  their  knowledge 
and  abilities. 

The  trade  of  so  large  and  populous  a  town  must  be 
very  considerable  3  and  this  has  long  been  the  great 
mart  for  diamonds,  and  other  gems,  brought  princi- 
pally from  the  Bund^l-k'hand.  The  merchants  and 
bankers  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are  few 
English  inhabitants,  except  the  persons  holding  official 
stations,  such  as  the  judge,  collector,  registrar^  and 
members  of  the  court  of  circuit. 

C&s(  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  probably  subject  to  the  Hindi! 
sovereignty  of  Candj.  It  was  plundered  by  Mahmiid 
of  Ghaznefn  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
but  was  not  finally  included  within  the  Moghul  Empire 
till  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  Nabob  of  Aud*h,  (Oude,)  in 
1775,  and  has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
ever  since  1781.  Its  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  better  informed  than  the  other  natives  of  India, 
and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoy,  with  respect  to  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property,  by  living  under  the  British  government. 

Gh^-ptlr,  a  district  lying  to  the  east  of  Jaun-pdr, 
is  peculiarly  fertile,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  &tar,  or  essence  of  roses.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Ghizi-pdr,  Azlm-ptir,  and  Dtiri-g'hdt.  Ghkzf-ptir, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  25*  35^  N., 
long.  83*  33^  E.  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  has 
300  villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 
The  customs  collected  there  amounted  to  140,988 
rupees  (^12,861.)  in  1814.  Its  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  turbulence,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  three  regiments  of  cavalry  always  stationed 
there.  A  palace,  which  belonged  to  Sa'Adet  Ali,  the 
Nabob  of  Aud'h,  overhanging  the  banks  of  the  Gran- 
ges, ornaments  one  extremity  of  the  town. 

Mirzd-p{ir  has  no  separate  collector,  and  its  revenue 
15  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Bendres.  Its  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  its  population  is  continually  aug- 
mented by  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  states.  Its 
population  amounted  to  900,000  souls  in  1801 ;  the 
proportion  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindtis  being 
as  one  to  twenty. 

The  town  of  Mirzd-ptir,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ganges,    in  lat.  25°  10' N.,  long.  83°  35' E.  is  large 
and  flourishing.     It  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  great 
mart  for  cotton  from  Agra,  and  the  Mahratta  countries. 
The  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  always  very 
great,  has  been  muchjitimulated  by  the  English  indigo 
planters   and   merchants  established  there.     Carpets 
and  cottons  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  amount  of  the  customs  collected  here  in  1814 
was  305,073  rupees,  («^38,134.  2*.  6i.)     The  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
found  necessary,   in  1801,  to  allot  thirty-five  acres 
between  one  of  the  gates  and  the  Ganges,  for  new 
buildings  :   and  the  town,  which  sprang  up  in  con- 
sequence^  consisting   of  native  habitations^   Hindti 
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temples   and  handsome  European  houses,  covering  beNAR£S 
the  banks  of  the  river,  adds  greatly  to  the  variety  and       -*-    . 
animation   of  the  scene.      The   population  exceeds  ^^^Z" 
60,000  i  and  a  direct  trade  in  cotton  is  now  carried  on , 
with  Europe.     The  soil  of  this  place  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  particles,  as  to  be  injurious 
to  brick  buMdings. 

Chun&r-gar'h,  or  Chandill-gar*h,  is  a  town  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  25°  9^  Ni,  long. 
82°54'E.  formerly  a  fortress  of  importance,  but  its 
works  have  been  allowed  to  fidl  into  decay.  Placed 
on  a  cliff  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  and  projecting  into  the  stream, 
the  prospect  from  its  summit  carries  the  eye  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  richly  clothed  with  wood, 
while,  immediately  beneath,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
seen  covered  with  plantations  and  country-houses ; 
and  innumerable  vessels  are  continually  passing  and 
repassing  along  the  stream.  This  fortress  was  the 
residence  of  the  Shir  Kh&n,  the  Afgh&n,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  and  was  delivered  up  to 
the  English  troops  in  17^3,  ever  since  which  time  it 
has  been  in  our  possession.  It  is  at  times  very 
unhealthy. 

Th'e  district  of  Jaun-pdr  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ganges,  and  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
G'hng'hra,  (Goggra.)  The  soil,  though  sandy,  is  ren- 
dered very  productive  by  good  cultivation.  Its  sur- 
face is  almost  uniformly  level,  and  the  fields  are  much 
diversified  by  frequent  clumps  of  Mangoes,  (Mangifera 
Indica.)  The  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  dirtiness  of 
their  houses,  are  poor,  few  having  more  than  500 
rupees  per  annum,  (^62.  lOs.)  and  famous  for  their 
turbulence.  The  population  was  reported,  in  1801, 
to  be  upwards  of  three  millions,  but  it  was  probably 
overrated.  The  principal  towns  are  Jatln-ptLr,  Azim- 
gar*h,  and  Mail. 

The  town  of  Jadn-pdr  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gdmti,  in  lat.  25°  45'  N.,  and  long.  82°  39^  E.  A 
stone  fort,  on  a  commanding  elevation,  filled  with 
the  ruins  of  mosques  and  tombs ;  a  large  serdi,  built 
of  stone,  and  a  bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of  Acbar^ 
250  years  ago,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
this  place.  It  was  founded  by  Sultdn  Firtiz  Sh^, 
and  named  after  his  cousin  Fakkru'ddin  Jatjink.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Khwdjah  Jeh&n, 
vezir  of  Mohammed  Sh4h,  the  Moghul  Emperor, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultdn  Sherki,  or  the  Eastern 
Sultin,  took  possession  of  Bahdr,  and  fixed  upon  this 
city  as  his  place  of  residence.  His  dynasty  became 
extinct  at  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Jaun-pur 
was  not  permanently  possessed  by  the  Moghuls  till 
the  reign  of  Acbar.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans.  (Hamilton's  Hindostan,  i.302 — 316 ; 
Asiatic  Researches  f  vol.  v.  5  Ay  in  Acbar(,  ii ;  Asiatic 
Miscellany,  i.  385.) 

BENAVENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  situated  on  the 
river  Exla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Though  its 
population  does  not  exceed  3000,  it  has  nine 
churches,  several  convents,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  ducal  palace  is  a  noble  structure,  of 
great  antiquity  $  and  there  is  also  a  celebrated  monas- 
tery of  Hieronymites  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Leon. 

BENBECULA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  situated 
between  north  and  south  Uist,  and  forming  part  of 
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the  shire  of  laverneas.  It  is  a  low^  sandy^  and  un- 
productive island^  about  eight  or  nine  miles  long> 
and  nearly  as  many  broad.  The  channel  which  sepa- 
VBtes  it  from  South  Uist  is  very  shallow^  and  some- 
times  dry.  The  island  contains  several  fresh  water 
lakes  which  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  but  the  soil 
and  climate  are  so  ungenial  to  vegetation^  that  all  the 
plants  are  stunted,  and  even  common  fruit  trees  will 
not  thrive^  though  surrounded  by  high  walls.  There 
are  a  few  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  :  but  the  chief 
benefit  that  is  now  derived  from  the  island^ .  is  from 
the  kelp  made  on  its  shores. 
BENCH^  v.  ^  See  Bank«  Wachter  says,  banc,  a 
BsNCH,  n.  Vhill,  mounds  heap,  and  any  eminent 
Bb'nchbk.  J  or  rising  place.  It  is  transferred,  he 
adds,  to  all  eminent  or  rising  places*  for  sitting  or 
lying ;  (for  any  purpose.) 

So  ^  ^e  erl  of  Wareine  slou,  atte  remit  Coucbe, 
Biuore  >e  jiutisct  attc  bmeJke,  sir  Alein  de  la  Sooche. 

JL  Gdmceit^,  p.  570. 

For  giftes  som  jmtise  lete  ^lowe  go  doan, 
&  aom  Oa  o^  wise  did  wrong  to  fe  croun. 
>e  first  justisc  i%  benk  Sir  Thomas  of  WelaDd, 
For  fabbcd  &  for  wrenk  lie  forsnore  ye  land. 

JL  Brunm,  p.  246. 

Thomaa,  quod  lie,  God  yelde  it  yon,  fill  oft 
Have  I  upon  tkia  benche  faren  ful  wele,         , 
Here  hare  I  eten  many  a  mery  mele. 
And  fro  the  hmckt  hedrore  away  the  eat. 

Ckauctr,     The  SwrnprnMuree  Tak,  v.  7334. 

I  found  a  delectable  place. 
That  was  beset  with  tnca  young  and  olde, 
Mlioae  names  here  for  me  shail  not  be  UAdCg 
Amidde  of  which  stoode  an  herber  grene, 
That  bechedwBs  with  coloun  new  and  clean. 

Id.    Of  the  Bfacke  Knight,  fol.  271 . 

An  lialle  for  an  hygh  kyage  an  liouahold  to  holden. 
With  brode  hordes  abouten,  yhtnched  wel  clene. 

Pien  Plouhman,    Crede,  c.  J. 

Upon  the  benike  sittende  on  high 
With  Aoarice  Vsure  I  sighe. 

Oower.    Conf,  Am,  book  r. 

If  the  pillers  be  of  silucr,  and  the  benches  of  gold  and  though 
the  benchers  be  kings  &  continue  a  thousand  yeares,  and  rule  into 
the  entrailes  of  the  earth,  yet  they  can  finde  no  steadfast  rocko  nor 
mounUine,  wlierein  to  ckiee  goods  of  their  predecessors,  and  their 
esUtes  perpetuaU.  '  GoldeR  B^ok^ccS. 

Fast  at  her  side  dang  naked  Loue, 

A  louely  boy  in  deede» 
And  Wlcan,  benched  with  the  gods. 

His  wife  did  thus  proceede. 

ff^amer,    Albion's  England,  book  Ti. 

He  [Lucineus  Mutianus]  and  eighteen  more  penons  of  his 
companie,  used  to  dine  and  sup  within  the  hoUownease  of  that  tree : 
where  the  very  leaves  yeelded  of  their  own  sufficient  bed  and 
bench  loume  to  rest  and  repose  themselves. 

ffoUand,    PttmU,  r.  L  fbl.  358. 

He  [Selden]  seldom  or  nercr  appeared  publicly  at  the  bar, 
(tho*  a  bencher)  but  gave  somctimeB  Chamber-counsel,  and  was 
good  at  conveyance.  Wood,    Athenm  Ojwi.  ii.  1 79. 

BENCOOLEN,  (Bencaulu,  or  Fokt  Marlbo- 
ROUGH,)  tbe  chief  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Sumatra,  is  in  lat.  3®  SC/N.lon.  102^  3' E. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  long  prevented  the  Eng- 
lish from  making  any  permanent  settlement  at  this 
plaoe,  and  it  cost  upwards  of  ^900,000.  within  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  site  was  ohtained  from  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.  The  fort  was  not  commenced 
till  17X4^  nineteen  years  after  the  cession  of  the  laads 


annexed  to  it  -,  and  in  1719  the  natives  expelled  the    BB 
settlers^  hut,  soon  afterwards,  allowed  them  to  return.  COOIi 
They  continued  unmolested  till  the  Comte  d'Estaing 
destroyed  all  the  English  factories  on  that  coast,  in  ^^ 
1760.    In  1763  Fort  Marlborough  was  made  indepen-  ^ 
dent  of  Madras,   to  which  it  had  previously  been 
subordinate.     Pepper  b  the  only  valuable  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  country  3  and  as  that  coidd  be  pro- 
cured on  more  advantageous  terms  from  Prince  of 
Wales*s  Island  and  Malabar,   the   establishment  at 
Bencoolen^  which  had  become  very  expensive,  was 
reduced,  in  1801 ;  and  it  was  formed  into  a  residency, 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  BengaL    It 
now  sends   to  England  only  one  cargo  of  pepper, 
valued    at   about    i6l5>000.  annually^   and  receives 
woollen  goods  in  return^  to  the  amount  of  about 
464000.      Provisions  of  every  kind   are   scarce  and 
extremely  dear.    The  imports  are  principally  opium, 
piece^oods,  and  grain  j  the  exports^  Pepper,  spices, 
and    bullion  5    but  the   trade   has  greatly  declined. 
(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BEN-COWSE^  a  fortified  vUlage  in  Afnca,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  beloi^ing  to  the  Alge- 
rines.    The  walls  are  composed  of  mud,  and  it  is 
defended  by  a   saoall  garrison^  with   three  or  four 
pieces   of  cannon.     In   its   vicinity   are   to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  city,  consisting  of  broken 
pillars,  walls,  and  cisterns  -,  and  here  too,  the  inha- 
bitants show  the  tombs  of  what  they  call  the  seven 
sleepers,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  Mussulmen, 
and  to  have  taken  their  final  sleep  there.     It  is  situated 
about  63  miles  south-west  of  Constantia. 
BEND,  !?.  "^     A.  S.  hendan ;  Fr.6efic2er  or  lander.  To 
Bbnd,  q.     f  move  out  of  a  right  or  straight  line,  to 
Bb^ndek,    Chovi,  to  crook^  to  curve )  to  turn,  (sc 
Bent.        J  out  of  a  direct  course^  to  a  particular 
end,)  to  incline.     And  thus  applied  to  the  inclination, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind  ;    the  course,  direction, 
determination    of   the    thoughts,    studies,  pursuits, 
passions. 

For  bent^  as  applied  by  Chaucer  and  Dryden,  to  the 
bending,  curvature,  declination,  declivity  of  land, 
see  AmifipoTsxT. 


ye  maister  of  ^  messageres  (Imbrad  was  ya  DMne) 
Bend  ya  bow€  &  achette  a  non  to  CocineM  togioade. 

R,  Gkmeettet,  p.  1€. 

Stonde  he  nerere  so  atjrfliclie.  >oi^  ateryage  of  \t  bote 
He  kendey  and  bowe^.  >e  body  ia  vnatablfr 
A«  pit  ha  aa  aaf  and  aounde. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vieion^  p.  IGT. 

Hie  heoen  lyche  vnto  a  bowe. 

She  bende,  and  she  cam  downe  low«. 

Gower.    C^nf,  Am,  book  ir. 

But  much  more  prayse  to  GaM0]gn*s  penne  is  due. 
Whose  learned  hande  doth  here  to  thee  present, 

A.  posie  ftiU  of  hearbes,  and  flowen  nevre. 
To  please  aU  braynea,  to  wit  or  learning  herd, 

T.  B,    In  Prayse  of  Guecoign'e  Poskk 

VfifSti  that  she  rose,  like  nimble  roe. 

The  tender  grass  scarce  bending. 
And  left  me  there  perplez'd  with  fear 

At  this  her  sonnets  ending. 

Dabridgcouri  Belchier  in  ElUs^  T.  3. 

Ye  noble  princes,  that  protect  and  sane. 

The  pUgrime  Muses,  and  their  sliips  defend 

From  rocke  of  ignorance,  and  errors  wane. 

Your  gradoos  eies  vpoa  tins  labour  hend  r 

To  yon  these  tsles  of  ioue  and  oonqueMs  bnne 

I  dedicate,       FakrefoM,    Godfrey  rf  Bomlogne,  foL  2 
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fCD.  Tinder  the  Amf  of  ber  brows  iusdypi^ht, 

„^m^  Ab  diamondei  or  sapbires  at  tbe  least 

^^  Her  i^istring  ligbta  the  darkneaB  of  the  Dight. 

Unceriain  Author*.    DacripiitM^  ^c.  of  hi*  Iam€. 

With  Flamoke  I  and  other  of  our  hent^ 

As  tnytoun  at  Tibame  oar  iudgment  did  obay. 

Mirror  for  Mmgiitratett  p»457. 

There  wldi  tby  fan  both  fdiioos  and  fell. 
To  thunder  blowes,  and  fiercely  to  assaile ; 

Each  other  beiU  bis  enemy  to  qneU^ 
That  with  their  force  they  pearc't  both  plate  and  niaSe. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Qmeene^  book  i.  C.  7. 

His  speare  a  beni  both  stiff  and  strong. 
And  well  near  two  inches  long : 
The  pile  was  of  a  horeefty's  tongae. 
Whose  sharpness  naught  rererrd. 

Drayton,     The  Court  of  Fairy, 

O  tiKNiy  who  sweeUy  heiuUt  my  stnbbome  will. 
Who  sendst  tby  stripes  to  teach,  and  not  to  kill : 
Thy  chearefol  face  from  me  no  longer  hide, 
Wiliidraw  these  clouds,  the  scourges  of  my  pride. 

Beaumont.     On  DesofoHon, 

He  koowethv  that  wee  come  to  God,  not  by  traucile  of  bodie,  or 
^shiftiage  of  places,  but  by  incUoinge,  and  bendinge  our  hartes 
mto  God.  Jewet,    RepUe  to  Jkf.  Hardinge^  fol.  607. 

Round  stones  driven  otherwhilts  from  out  of  the  bnlwarkes, 
brake  the  Joynts  of  their  tarrets,  and  orerthrew  both  the  balisti 
sad  their  hemders  so  headlong,  that  some  without  wound-hurts ; 
a&iien,  crushed  with  huge  and  hearie  weights,  perished. 

HoUaud,    AmwUanus,  foL  132. 

Bardaw  aflSrms  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  how  one  of  tbese 
bows  witb  a  litUe  arrow  did  pierce  through  a  piece  of  steel  three 
ingen  thick.  And  yet  these  bows  being  somewhat  like  the  long 
bows  in  ttse  amongst  us,  w^  bent  only  by  a  man's  knmediati 
Etrength,  vithoiiC  &  help  of  any  bender  or  rack  that  ai«  uaed  tn 
othen.  Wilkine.     On  Mechanical  Powers, 

Her  horrid  front  deep-trencbiiig  wrinkles  trace> 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face. 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below. 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandring  eye-4MiUs  gloir. 

PmmeiL    The  Gift  «^  Poetry,    Jonah. 

Sbe  bad  alio  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by  the  help  of 
Mversl  little  springs  to  be  wound  up  within  it,  could  move  all  its 
limbt,  and  that  she  bad  sent  over  to  her  eorrespondent  in  Paris, 
to  be  taught  the  various  leanings  and  bending*  of  the  head,  the 
risings  of  the  bosome.  Spectator,  No.  277. 

Ant  these  plain  diaracters  we  rarely  find  . 

Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind. 

Pope,    Moral  JE**ay*,  Epi*t,  1. 

TV  duty  takes  the  farther  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  our  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude  whiefa  tbe 
nutborof  our  nature  bath  implanted  in  it. 

Atterbury,    Sermon  i«  T.  i. 

With  fourscore  yrars  grey  Natbo  benA% 
A  burden  to  himself  and  friends ; 
And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  Uog'ring  fate. 

Cotton,     VUiong  on  Death, 

Where'er  a  flat  vaeui^  is  seen. 

There  let  some  sbadoiHng  bending  intervene. 

Above,  below,  to  lead  its  varied  line. 

As  best  may  teacb  the  distant  folds  to  join. 

Ma*on.    Tr,  Du  Fremoff*  Art  of  Painting. 

Where'er  H  [the  town]  winds,  and  fS^ee^y  must  it  whad, 
She  bids,  at  ev'ry  bend,  thiek-blOssoraM  tufts 
Croud  their  interwoven  tendrils. 

Id,    Tkt  Englieh  Garden,  book  ii. 

It  is  kis  (the  legidatoi^a)  best  policy  to  comply  wifh  the  common 
Icjs/  of  m»«ir«tiii^  gnd  giy^  jl  (U  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
0ii0Ceptilile.  flume,    Eesay*  of  Commerce, 


BE- 
NEATH. 


Bkxd,  in  Heraldry,  an  honourable  ordinary.  Taken  BEND, 
absolutely  it  always  means  the  Bend  dexter,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parallel  lines  drawn  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base  of  the  shield.  When 
charged,  it  occupies  a  third  part  of  the  fields  when 
plain,  a  sixth.  Its  diminutive  are  the  bendlet,  garter, 
cotisse,  and  ribbon;  none  of  which  can  be  chaiged. 

The  Bend  sinister  consists  of  similar  lines  drawn  in 
{in  opposite  direction  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  base  of  the  shield.  Its  diminutive  is  the  scarf 
occupying  one  half  of  its  breadth. 

Bbn»bb,  also  called  Teckins  and  Tioino,  a  strong 
fortress  in  Russian  Bessarabia,  in  lat.  ^6°  5(/  N.  and 
long.  «^  e'  E.,  on  the  river  Dnestr.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  and  the  works  of  its  citadel  were 
greatly  improved  in  1799>  by  IVL  Haufer,  an  engineer 
employed  by  the  Turks.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Russians 
in  1771  >  and  was  finally  ceded  to  them,  at  the  peace  of 
Bncharesti,  in  1812.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  a  Pacha,  and  is  said  to  contain  lO,00O  inhabitants, 
a  number  probably  much  overrated.  There  are  in  it 
seven  gates,  and  eleven  mosques,  of  which  the  tapering 
minarets  give  the  town  an  airy,  picturesque  appearance 
at  a  distance. 

BENDE.     See  Band. 

One  day  on  a  playne  there  otket  with  bym  Sir  ^VlUiam  Stanley 
Sir  Thomas  of  Borough,  and  dyuers  other  of  his  frendcs,  with  such 
a  great  betid  of  men,  that  neither  his  kepcrs  Would,  nor  once  durst 
moue  him  to  retome  to  pryaon  again. 

HaU,    Edward  IF.  Sul,2(a, 

BENEATH.  A.  S.  beneoth,  beneothan  ;  IXitdi,  b^ 
neden,.  The  same  as  below.  It  is  the  imperative  be 
compounded  with  the  noun  neath,  V.  Tooke.  Nether 
and  netkerfnott  still  contittoe  in  common  use.    See 

NfiTJIKB. 

Do^  oat  }ds  water,  qoo^  Merljm,  &  wen  it  is  a  weye, 
ze  Bchsl  bi  ne^iet  y  fynd  holwe  stones  tweye, 
Acd  in  ey^r  a  dragon  yer  inne  slepe  faate. 

R:  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

Vor  an  batayte  at  ElendonV  hii  smyte  myd  her  ost, 
yt  kyng  Bemiilf  was  j^ere  bynefe,  &.  bynome  al  ys  bosl. 

Id.  p.  258. 

Afein  answered  ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  ? 
Than  wol  I  be  benethe  by  my  croon. 
And  see  how  that  the  mele  falles  adoun 
In  til  ttic  trogh  that  shidl  be  my  disport. 

Chaucer,     The  Reve*  Tale,  v.  4038. 

Hits  aier  in  periferis  three 
Deuided  is  of  such  degree  : 
Beneth  is  one,  and  one  a  midde. 
To  whiche  aboue  is  the  thridde. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am,  book  rii.  fol.  1€2. 

And  he  scide  to  hem,  ye  ben  of  bynethe,  I  am  of  afaone :  ye  ben 
of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  thu  world.        Wiclif.    Jon.  csp.  viii. 

And  he  sa^de  vnto  tbeym  :  ye  are  from  beneth,  I  am  from  aboue : 
Ye  are  of  this  worlde,  1  am  not  of  this  worlde.  Bible,  15^1. 

Whi  growe>  tiiis  frut  in  ^re  degrees,  for  a  good  ekyle  he  seide, 
Her^ttM>ffichmajrnyme.    Pier* Piouhman.  KM0i«,pJO8. 

Bentath  bis  feele  pale  Eiraie  bites  ber  diaiae. 
And  snaky  Dascoird  whets  her  sting  in  vaine. 

Sir  J,  Beaumont.    Botworth  Field. 

Thy  re Hqoes,  Rowe,  to  this  fiiir  tmi  we  tms^ 
.  And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awfvl  dust . 
Beneath  a  rode  and  nameless  stone  be  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  gnide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope     Epitaph  on  Mr.  Borne, 
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^^.  Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 

NEATH.  ^***''  TiohXj  born,  is  Owen  laid, 

*  Strctch'd  on  the  green  wood's  lap  alone, 

'  BENE-  ^^  sleeps  beneath  the  waring  shade. 

FACTION.  Laughorn,     Owen  ofCitrron 

BE'NEDICT,  -^  Lat.  benedicere,  benedictum.  To 
Bensdi'ction,  > speak  well  of,  Fr,  benedictions 
Bbnedi^ction^ry.  J  It.  benedittione ;  Sp.  benediciom 

As  now  applied^ 
Benediction  is  *'  a  blessing,  a  wfshing  of  all  good 

luck  to."     Cotgrave. 

Then  shall  they  for  good  shil  be  called  right  Israelitis,  when 
with  the  light  of  fayth  theyshal  begyn  to  see  that  Christ  is  both 
God  and  the  sonne  of  God,  and  through  theyr  strength  in  fayth, 
more  then  vpon  confidence  in  workes,  wrest  out  with  strong  hande 
the  benediction  of  God. 

Udall.     St.  Paul  to  the  BomaincM,  cap.  xl. 

The  xiiii.day  of  January  began  the  precession  on  the  Sundayes 
abont  the  churche,  with  the  mair  and  the  aldermen  in  their  clokes, 
and  the  prechour  takinge  his  benediction  in  the  middes  of  the 
<±nrcfae,  according  to  olde  ciistome. 

Fabyan,   Marie,  Ann.  1554. 

And  it  is  not  a  small  thing  won  in  physick,  if  you  can  make 
rubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong  purgers 
as  those  that  are  not,  without  some  malignity. 

Bacon.    ^Tatural  Hittory,  c,  i, ».  19, 

How  vaine  are  all  outward  helps  without  the  influence  of  God's 
spirit  ?  and  that  spirit  breathes  where  he  listeth :  good  education 
raiseth  great  hopes,  but  the  proofe  of  them  is  in  the  dirine 
benediction.  Hall,     Cont.  Menaueh, 

Dr.  Ridley  obserres,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  any  saint 
whose  name  corresponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
the  senrice  in  Usnm  Sanim,  or  in  the  benedictionary  of  Bishop 
Athelwold. 

Gammer  Gwrton*9  Needle,  act  ir.  sc.  1.  Note. 

I  haTe  heard  say,  Uie  present  Pope  nerer  passes  through  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  benediction,  but 
the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  liis  eyes.  Toiler,  No.  68. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he 
gare  them  this  solemn  benediction,  and  sud,  'Be  good,  be 
virtuous  my  Lord ;  you  must  come  to  this.' 

Johnson,    lAfe  of  lAttelton, 

BENEFA'CTIONn      Lat.  benefacere,    bene/actum, 

Benefa^ctor>  >To  do  well,  to  do  good^  to  do 

Benefa^ctress.     J  a  service. 

Doing  a  service,  a  favour,  a  good  office  ;  bestowing 
a  charitable  donation.  Also  applied,  to  the  service, 
favour,  good  office  done  3  the  charitable  donation 
bestowed. 

Nay  it  is  not  inough  for  thee  to  loue  thy  benefactowr*  onely,  as 
monkes  and  friers  do.  But  lift  up  thine  eyes  vnto  thy  heauSly 
£ither,  and  as  thy  father  doth,  so  doe  thou  loue  all  thy  father's 
children.  TyndalPe  Worhes,  fol.  216. 

PoUdore  sayth,  that  when  he  had  quieted  ^he  realme,  and 
vanquished  his  enemies,  he  became  a  great  benefactor  vnto 
religious  houses,  but  specially  vnto  the  Abbey  of  Abindon. 

Grafton.    Eldred,  Ann.  1. 

We  are  taught  by  the  law  of  nature  that  he  which  receireth  a 
benefit  oweth  to  his  benefactor,  honour,  faith,  and  service  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  received. 

Spelman  on  7)fthet,  Introduction. 

After  the  proclamation  made,  all  the  common  people  straight 
threw  down  their  weapons  and  targets  at  their  feet,  to  clap  tbeur 
hands  with  great  shouts  of  ]oy\  praying  him  [Demetrius]  to 
land ;  and  calling  him  aloud  tiieir  sariour  and  benefactor. 

North.    Plutarch,  fol  735. 

Here  idle  and  useless,  (and  therefore  necessitous)  persons  are 
taught  the  hest  lessons,  labour ;  inured  to  it,  and  made  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  then  sent  out  with  such  a  stock  of  industry,  as  will 
do  them  more  real  service  than  any  other  kind  of  benefaction,  M 
they  will  but  make  use  of  it,  and  improve  it. 

ditterbmy.  Sermon  tt.  v.  1. 


Be^neficed, 

Bene^ficence^ 

bsne^ficent, 

Be^neficeless^ 

Bbnefi^cial,  n. 

Benefi^cial,  adj. 

Benefi'cially, 

Benefi^cialness^ 

Benbfi'ciary, 

Benefi^cency. 


A  benefactor  Is  tiot  bound  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  such    An 
as  ask   uomfrited  favours;  though  conscious,  that  be  himself  faJ^ 
might  be  apt  to  make  as  extravagant  requests,  were  it  his  turn  to 
be  the  object  of  another  man's  beneficence,  ^JT 

Atterbury,    Sermon  ix.  t.  L        pjr 

^  A  man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  what  manner  to  lender  ^"^^ 
his  benefaction    most  advantageous,   rather  than  how  he  may 
bestow  it  with  least  expense. 

Melmoth.     Pliny,  book  rii.  letter  18. 

In  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  very  point  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  person  relieved  by  him,  was  the  natioDsl  and 
religious  enemy  of  his  ben^actor, 

'Paley.    Evideneei,  chap.  iL  p.  2. 

But  if  thy  sorrows  are  thy  own,  unmix'd 

With  my  misfortunes,  let  assiduous  zeal. 

Let  tenderest  service  of  my  grateful  hand, 

Strire  to  relieve  the  burthens  which  oppress 

My  befief actress.         Clover,  The  Athenaid,  book  nil 

BE'NEFICE,       "]      Beneficence ;  Lat.  benefacio,  be- 
nefaciens,     benefacieniia,     benefi' 
ceniia,  benefice,  beneficmmi    Fr. 
benefice  ;  as  in  Wiclif,  (vide  Be- 
nefit) any  benefit  or  service.  Be- 
^nefice,  in  feudal  times  was  applied 
to  the  gratuitous   donations  of 
estates  {in  benefidum,  id  est,  tuv- 
fmctum)  ',    to  things  given   for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  {m  U" 
neficium  ecclesia).       The  appli- 
cations of  benevolence,  beneficence,  and  benefit,  are  not 
badly  distinguished  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

Beneficence  is  benevolence  (i.  e.  good  will,  kind 
wishes)  ''  in  operation  or  endeavour.**  It  is  the  doing 
or  the  endeavour  to  do  an  act  of  goodness^  of  kind- 
ness ;  to  do  a  favour,  an  advantage^  a  service. 

And  perchase  30W  provenders,  wile  ^oare  pans  laste) 
And  bigge  %ow  benefices. 

Piers  Phuhuum.      Vision,  p.  39. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  dverest  coartepy. 

For  hie  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office.  , 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Knighteg  Tale,  v.  292.  ' 

The  strong  Ck>ffre  hath  all  deuored 
Under  the  keic  of  auerice 
The  tresour  of  the  benefice, 
Whereof  the  poure  shulden  clothe. 

Gowen    Conf.  Am,   The  Prologue. 

All  maner  persons  of  holy  churche  obedient  to  vs  and  bene^i 
in  the  realme  of  Fraunce  and  places  subiect  to  our  father  tbst 
shsJl  swere  to  keep  this  presSte  accord,  shall  enjop  peaceably 
their  benefices  of  holy  churche  in  places  next  abouesaid. 

Ball.    King  Henry  F.  Ann.  B. 

For  like  as  thelodestone  draweth  vnto  it  yron,  bo  do^t  henf 
fycence  &  well  doing  allure  all  men  vnto  her. 

Udall.     Marh,  cap.  ▼• 

And  of  the  priest  eftsoones  gan  to  enquire, 
How  to  a  benefice  he  might  aspire. 
Marie  there  (said  the  Priest)  is  art  indcede. 
Much  good  deepe  learning  one  thereout  may  reed. 
For,  that  the  ground-worke  is,  and  end  of  all. 
How  to  obtaine  a  benefidalL 

Spenser.     Mother  Hvbbarfs  Tek. 

The  mayre  called  y*  cOmons  to  (he  Guyldhalle,  and  shewed  to 
them  the  beneuolence  of  the  lordes,  and  wylled  them  j^  enciy     | 
officer  for  his  office,   to    deuue   Buche   tbyngee  as  might  be 
4«iv^cya//forthccytie.  ^^         I 

Fahyan.     King  Henry  JIL  Ann.  1262.        , 

Delioer  it  with  suche  a  mynde,  that  in  ceee  he  repsye  it  not,  I 

thou  canst  bee  contente  he  hatie  it  of  thy  free  gyfle,  and  not  of  , 

loue.    Let  as  well  your  loue  as  your  benefieissinesse  be  botiie  | 
franked  free.                                     Udali.    Z«iltf » chsp.  T^* 
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In  1524  he  [Richard  Croke]  commenced  D.  of  D.  at  Cambridge, 
being  Uieo,  or  about  that  time,  tutor  to  the  King's  natural  son  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  then  with  him  at  King's  College,  and  benekced, 
if  not  dignified  in  the  church. 

Wood.    Athena  Oxon.  Churchy  t.  i.  fol.  105. 

And  tliat  rertue  [benerolence]  if  it  be  in  operation,  or  (as  I 
mought  sayc)   cndeuour,    is    called   than  bene/icence:    and  the 
dcde  (rulgariy  named  a  good  toume)  niaye  be  called  a  hcuefytte. 
Sir  Thomas  Eiyat,     GouernoHr,  p.  122. 

That  competency  of  means  which  our  beneficeUst  precisians 
P™teof.  Seideu.    Mir,  of  AutichrUt,  ^.  190. 

Some  oldcmen  fynde  nature  so  btneficiall  mto  theym,  that 
their  stomakes  and  liners  are  more  stronge  to  dygeste,  tluin  the 
•ayde  yonge  men.      Sir  Thomaa  Efyot.    Castie  of  Ueatth,  p.  40. 

'Though  the  knowledge  of  these  objecU  be  commendable  for 
their  contentation  and  curiosity,  yet  they  do  not  commend  their 
Knowledge  to  us,  upon  the  account  of  their  usefulness  and  beneA- 
""'«'«•  HaU.     Origin  of  Mqninnd. 

Benefciartf  services  were  those,  which  were  done  by  the 
middhng  or  lesser  Thanes  to  the  King,  and  the  greater  lianes 
either  mihtanly  m  war  or  ministerially  in  peace. 

Speiman.    On  Ftudea  and  Tenures,  fol.  40. 

The  fathers  and  chUdren,  the  benefactors  and  the  benejlciarv 
shall  knit  the  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eternal  inclosnri 
and  circhngs  of  immortality.  Taylor.  Sermonnm.  il  123. 

Welong'4  for  the  assembling  of  this  parliament,  as  gladly  as 
your  benejlciaries  the  pri<>8ts  came  up  to  answer  the  compliinta 
and  out-cries  of  aU  the  shires.  !"««« 

Aiiiton.  Animad.  upon  Remon.  Defence^y.  I  foL  76. 

Tley  [the  ungrateful]  discourage  the  inclinations  of  noble 
mmds,  and  make  bene/lcieney  cool  unto  acts  of  obligation, 
whereby  the  grateful  world  should  subsist  and  hare  theif  con' 
•^**^°-  Brown.    Chr.Afor.  n.  17. 

Contnuv  to  common  account  he  esteemed  every  advantaire  of 

^  his  b»t  patrons  and  benefactors,  not  Who  did  him  iood,  but 
who  gaTC  him  the  opportunity  and  means  of  doing  it. 

TiUotson.    Dedication  to  SemumxxB. 

All  mortals  once  beneficently  great, 
(As  fame  reports)  and  raised  in  heayeoly  state  • 
Yet,  Aaring  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  ipose,' 
To  shed  the  blessmgs  down  by  which  they  rose. 

Pamell.    On  Queen  Arn^s  Peace. 

God  abo  by  his  order  of  things  designs,  that  a  charitable  enter- 
eourw  should  be  maintained  among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and 
»«/««/;  the  nch  kindly  obliging  the  poor,  and  the  poor  grate- 
faHyserrmgthench.  .    Barrow.    Serm^-^.r.l. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them 
)r!iri^TL^^J'/"**  *?"  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may 
«Mtoubt  te  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  some  reryV^eTwe 
***^-  SmUh.    Wealth  of  NaHons,hook7.c.\. 
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i«J^J"  ^pJ««»c  aU  the  clergy  of  England  now  actuaUy  in  office. 

wfco  are,  or  want  to  be,  beneficed  clergymen. 

Burke.    Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

Whose  worit  is  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  defonns,  oo  difficulty  thwarts ; 
And  whoM  beneficence  no  diaige  exhausts. 

Cmoper.  Task,  book  yL 
Tlie  nmaber  of  indigent  persons  beinff  also  greatly  incieased,  by 
S^Sr^S!  aliM  of  Aemonasteiles,  a  plan  was  formiil  ii 
xtoewMn  of  fiuecn  EUizabeth,  more  humane  and  beneficial  than 
cvai  feeding  and  clothing  of  millions;  by  affording  them  the 
»e«M  (with  proper  industry)  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  ly.  AZ2. 
Tbe  tnie  wedu^  and  opprobrium  of  our  best  general  consti- 
«S^  "'  ^  ^  ^^^?^^  P™^'***  beneficially  for  every  parU- 
^^^^'I^  .^"'  adequately   to  the&  intentioL,™e 
'"tie  Of  unirenal  Justice. 

;  Burke.     Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 


Benefice,  in  Law,  generally  signifies  any  ecclesi-    BENE- 
astical  preferment  except  a  Bishopric  -,    and  by  stat.     FICE. 
13  Rich.  II.    Benefices  are  divided  into  eleclioe  and        — 
donative,  and  so  also  the  Canon  law  considers  them.  BENEMPT 
According  to  more  strict  and  proper  acceptation^  the     ^         ' 
tern>  Benefice  is  confined  to  Rectories  and  Vicarages, 
A  Benefice  must  be  given  for  life,  and  not  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  word,  as  is  stated  above,  is  borrowed  from 
the  feudal  system,  having  formerly  been  applied  to  the 
portions  of  land  given  by  Lords  to  their  followers  for 
service  and  maintenance,  ex  mero  benejicio.  Hence,  as  in 
the  early  church,  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  arose  from 
the  common  stock  distributed  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
ministers  in    his  jurisdiction,  the   similarity  of  his 
superintendence  to  that  of  the  feudal  Lord,  induced 
a  corresponding  similarity  of  language  regarding  it. 
Sometimes,  indeed.  Benefices  were  conferred   upon 
ecclesiastics  by  the  lay  Lord,  on  the  same  tenure  as  he 
would  have  given  them  to  his  lay  vassals  j  namely, 
that  they  should  provide  men,'  as  occasion  required,  to 
serve  in  the  wars. 

BE'NEFIT,  V.  1      See  Beneficence,  and  the  cita- 

Be^nefit,  n.     f  tion  there  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

To  benefit ;  to  do  well  for,  good  to ;  to  serve,  to 
advantage ;  to  do  a  service,  or  advantage,  to  do  any 
thing  useful,  profitable. 

If  eny  man  do>  me  a  bynfet.  of  helbe>  me  at  nude 
Ich  am  unkynde  a^eyns  courtesye. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  1 1 2, 

The  Norman  was  so  farre  as  yet  from  benefiting  eyther  the 
Englishe  nation,  or  such  as  bordred  on  them,  that  he  nowe  played 
the  open  tyraunt,  and  was  hated  of  them  all. 

Grafton.     William  Conquerour,  Ann.  4. 

Whan  Jupiter  this  hurt  hath  sene, 

Another  benejlte  there  agene 

He  yafc.         Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  52. 

And  they  that  ban  feithfhl  lordis  dispise  hem  not  for  thei  ben 
hritheren,  but  more  seme  thei  for  thei  ben  feithful  and  loued  which 
ben  partneris  of  benefice.  WicUf    Tymo.  vi. 

So  that  they  whyche  haue  beleuynge  masters,  dispise  the  not 
bycause  they  are  bretheren  :  but  so  muche  the  rather  do  seruice, 
for  as  much  as  they  are  beleuing  and  bdoued,  and  partakers  of  the 
^^nefit€.  Bible,  1551. 

^  Ye  haue  marueylously  and  worthily  hurt  your  seines,  and  gra- 
ciouslye  promded  except  the  Kings  goodnesse  be  more  vnto  you, 
than  your  owne  desertes  can  daime  that  ye  be  not  so  much  worthie 
as  to  be  benefited  in  anyc  kinde,  as  ye  be  worthie  to  lose  that  ye 
haue  ou  euerie  side.  Cheeke.  The  hurt  of  Sedition. 

This  noble  King  Cyrus  was  wont  to  say,  that  they  who  would 
not  do  good  unto  themselves,  were  constrained  to  betiefit  others. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  {o\.  332. 
Tis,  perhaps,  somewhat  dangerous  to  affix  a  determinate  value 
upon  any  of  God's  benefits ;  (for  to  value  them  seems  to-undervalue 
them,  they  being  really  inestimable  :)  what  then  is  to  extenuate, 
to  vihfie,  to  despise  the  greatest  ? 

Barrow.    Sermon  viii.  v.  i. 
He  now  therefore  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had  gathered 
round  hmi,  were  little  estimable :  he  now  found  that  a  man's  own 
heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of  another. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  iu. 

BENEGROE,  he  and  negroe,  a  word  itsed  in  Sermons 
by  Hewyt.    See  Negboe. 

And  if  at  the  coming  and  appearance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
the  sun  shall  be  ben,'groed  in  darkness,  as  a  petty  4ht  at  th« 
commg  of  a  greater ;  how  if  you  cast  an  eye  upon  the  life  of  God ! 
Hewyt.    Sermons,  (1658)  p.  79. 

BENEMPT,  a  word  found  in  Spenser  j  also  used  by 
Thomson  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  Benamed.  Chaucer 
uses  nempne.    See  Benamed,  and  Nsmpnb. 
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BEM£MPr  If  tby  x^iiies  as  ronnd  and  nifuU  been 

—  As  those  that  did  thy  Rosaliude  complaioe^ 

BBNE-  Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  rhalt  gaine; 

'  V£NTO.  Then  kid  or  coslet,  which  I  thee  bmempt, 

\^^,^^mmJ  Spenter,    Shepher^t  Calemdar,  November, 

**  r  will/'  he  cry'd  <<  so  help  me  God !  destroy 
That  vUlaiu^rchimage." — ^His  page  then  straight 
He  to  him  called,  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  dispatch.      Tko7nt9n,  Cattie  9fJndoUnee^  c  iL 

BENET,  he  and  net,    Goth,  nati ;    A.  S.  net,  nyti 

perhaps  from  Goth,  niuton,  vutan,  capere.  Manne  nutans, 

hominum  captores,  Dutch,  nette;  Ger.  netze :  Swe.  naL 

To  catch,  incloscj  cover,  as  with  a  net }  to  entangle^ 

to  ensnare. 

Ham.   Being  thus  beneiied  ronnd  with  villaines, 

Kre  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  braines. 
They  had  begnn  the  play. 

Shakspeare,    Handet,  fol.  279. 

BENEVENTO,  a  small  duchy  of  Italy,  within  the 
Principato  Ultra  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  but  for 
several  centuries  annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  was  equal  in  area  to  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
leto  3  but  it  now  consists  only  of  the  city  of  Benevento 
and  a  small  surrounding  district  of  about  eleven  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Beneventana,  and 
comprises  the  city  and  seven  villages  and  hamlets,  with 
a  population  of  about  24,000  individuals.  Much  of  it 
is  a  fertile  tract,  producing  excellent  wine  and  fruit, 
besides  feeding  numbers  of  cattle^  and  yielding  some 
com  ;  it  has  also  many  good  springs,  which  increases 
its  fertility. 

This  district  anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory 
ef  the  Samnites,  and  was  iirst  ere/^ed  into  a  duchy  by 
the  Lombards,  in  571,  in  favour  of  Zotto,  one  of  ^eir 
leaders.  The  successor  of  this  prince  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  country  which  now  constitutes  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ^  but  this  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Normans.  The  modern  duchy  of 
Benevento,  however,  long  maintained  its  independence* 
nnd  was,  in  the  deventh  century,  granted  to  the  Holy 
Sec  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  in  exchange  for  some 
territorial  jurisdiction  he  possessed  at  Bamberg.  From^ 
that  time  It  may  be  said  to  have  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Church ;  for  though  there  has  scarcely  been 
a  sovereign  of  Naples  who  has  not  seized  it,  at  least 
once,  and  sometimes  oftener^  in  the  course  of  his 
reign ;  it  has  always  returned  to  the  ori^nal  possessor^ 
and  is  perhaps  a  solitary  instance  of  so  small  a  prin- 
cipality, enclosed  in  the  very  heart  of  another  kingdom, 
continually  reverUng,  throughout  eight  centuries, 
to  its  first  rulers.  When  Buonaparte  became  the 
chief  director  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  disputes  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal 
powers,  to  seize  upon  this  duchy,  which  he  conferred 
on  his  minister  Talleyrand,  whom  he  created  Duke  of 
Benevento.  The  Beneventine  duchy  acknowledged 
this  new  master  as  their  legitimate  sovereign  for  about 
ten  years  ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  that 
period,  the  natives  had  to  complain  of  any  abuse  of 
power.  The  clear  annual  revenue  which  the  sovereign 
received,  was  about  14,000  ducats,  or  ^^,300. 

Benevento,  the  capitid  of  the  preceding  duchy,  is 
skuttfeed  on  a  steep  declivity,  and  at  the  point  of  a  hill 
between  two  narrow  rallies  ;  the  one  watered  by  the 
6abato,  and  the  other  by  the  Calore,  which  unite  into 
one  stream  a  little  below  the  town.  Many  food  houses 
Ive  found  in  this  cit)%  which  is  in  general  well  bui.t; 
V»t  several  of  the  most  populous  streets  are  narrow^ 
and  some  of  them  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable  for 


carriages.    It  is  several  miles  in  drcnit,  and  cont^i   BSN 
about  18,000  inhabitants.    Its  population  was  esti-  ^^ 
mated  at  a  greater  number  in  former  times ;  but  it      7 
experienced  two  dreadful  visitations  from  plague  and  ^IS 
earthquake  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Few  places  v^T* 
in  Italy,  except  Home,  can  boast  of  more  antiquitie«  ^^ 
than  Benevento.     The  origin  of  Una  city  seems  to  be 
hid  in  the  obscwity  of  remoter  ages ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Samnites,  and  one  in  which  they  frequently  took  Kfbge 
from  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Romans.  Its  name 
was  then  Maleventum,  which  the  Romans,  on  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  changed  into  the  more  aosp- 
clous  one  which  it  still  possesses.    Besides  the  mocu- 
xuents  of  ancient  times,  which  are  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  numerous  fragments  of  ailtan, 
tombs,  columns,  and  entablatures  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  modem  buildings.     One  of  the  most 
celc^brated  of  these  remains,  is  the  triumphal  arch 
which  was  erected  ▲.  i>.  1 14,  in  honour  of  tlie  £kiperor 
Tn^an.    This  mimument  is  not  only  the  most  perfect 
as  to  preservation,  but  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
Roman  worlcnumship  existing  ;    as  tiie  beauty  of  the 
materials  which  compose  it,  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
architectural  parts,  and  the  superior  execution  of  the 
various  masses  of  sculpture  that  adorn  it,  are  equally 
conspicuous :    among  the  last,   the  upper  divisios, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor,  nearly 
approaches  to  the  perfection  of  the  finest  Grecian  has 
reliefs.    The  arch  is  now  one  of  the  five  gates  by 
which  tte  city  is  entered,  and  is  called  Porta  Aurea. 
Benevento  also  possesses  the  remains  of  sevenA  other 
excellent  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  those  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Its  cathedral  is  t>f  tbst  mixed  Saracenic 
Architecture,  ti^ich  renders  the  edifices  of  the  south 
inferior  to  the  contemporary  buildings  of  the  northern 
regions.    T^ear  one  of  the  town   gates,  an   ancient 
monastery  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  iivliicli 
prevailed  during  the  ^riy  .period  of  the  lower  Greek 
empire.    The  castle  is  of  more  modem  dale,  and  is     I 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1323.   The  vicinity 
of  Benevento  has  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable 
conflicts.    Near  it,  on  the  Appian  way,  stood  the  city 
of  Caudium,  at  the  narrow  pass  near  which,  so  well 
known  as  the  Furac  €audince,  the  Samnites  obliged 
two  Roman  armies  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  433.   About  fifty  years  afterwards,  Pyrrhus 
was  defeated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  by  the  Consul 
Curius  Dentattts.    There  also  Charles  of  Anjou,  Kin§ 
of  Naples,  triumphed  over  his  rival  Manfred,  in  1266. 
Benevento  has  been  the  See  of  an  Archbishop  since 
969,  and  has  given  birth  to  three  Popes.  It  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Naples,  in  latitude 
47"^  7^  north,  and  longitude  14''  38^  east. 

B£NE^OL£NC£,-v      Lat.  beneoolentia,  from  bene 

Bene\oi.snt,  (and  tH4o,  voieiu,  Tokntiai  Gr. 

Bbxe'volbntct,        I  fiovXetv ;  to  will. 

Bene'volous.  J     Fr. ''  bmevoles  wt^wBti, 

friendly,  kind,  graoious,  ^vouralAe.*'  ^ 

Fr.  "  benevolence^  a  well- willing  or  good  will 
Cotgrove.    Puller  ohuses  to  write  benevolotu  for  beni" 
voknt. 


0  leude  boohe  with  thy  foale  i 

Slth  tliou  hast  oeitlieroemiitie  ne eloq« 

Who  hath  thee  caused  or  yeoe  thee  hirdinrtiii 

For  to  appere  in  my  ladies  preseiwe    - 

1  am  laU  uker  thou  kaowest  her  fteitetMlmce. 
Chaucer.    The  Cuchow  tmd  the  NtghiingmUg  fiiL  3S5,  C I 
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And  after  (hat  he  rode  about  tbe  tame  parte  of  the  luufe^  aod 
Twd.  the  people  ia  euehe  fayremaaflry  that  he  re^/iwdtherbjr  notahle 
MiBuaea  of  BMiney,  the  whiche  way  of  the  leuyiage  of  bxs  money 
was  after  named  a  bejteuoleftct. 

Fabyan.    Bdwari  IF,  Am.  ]47<^. 

wiBiBg  to  shew  that  tfaw  heoeftt  vaa  to  hym  auidi 

.eiMl  not  worthy  to  be  pat  ia  oUiuioa  called  tiiis  praunt 

of  mony.a  benmoUmct,  notwitbatanding  that  many  with  grudge  & 

malamlice  gaue  great  sommes  toward  that  new  fofldc  beneuolence. 

Halt,    King  EdvardlVitol,  227, 

He  faathemailelo  thetfaya  reaaonahte  oflbisandtiiiaGodlf  no0ioD« 
pattyixig>  faia  hole  affaMe'in  God  moat  puisBant  accondynge  to  right 
and  reasoa,  tmatyug  in  hia  quareL  to  be  ayded  and  supported  by 
his  beneuoitHte  suhiectes  and  fauourable  wcU  willers. 

Id,    King  Henry  V,  feh  43. 

To  whome  hp  naieatie  jhaU  ener  after  beare  so  mneUe  the  mora 
teader  CMour,  la  howe  much  he  shall  perceiue  you  the  more  prone 
&  beneuolemtly  minded  toward  his  eleccion. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare,    Kyng  Rycharde  III.  fol.  B4, 

Whan  I  rerae«bfe>  what  iaoompasable  goodnes  h«kk  cner  pro* 
ceded  of  this  verfeae  bemtmtltncet  merqy&UIe  God  whatswete  flavour 
fele  I,  jfetcyug  my  sprytes. 

Sir  Thomas  £lyoi.    The  Governour,  book  h.  c.  ix. 

If  the  chylde  he  of  nature  inclyned  (ias  amny  haae  ben)  to  peyate 
with  a  peo)  or  to  foanne  iaaa^es  in  atooae  or  tree,  he  shnlde  not 
be  tfaerfrom  withdraweoi  or  aatore  he  r«l>i^ed»  wUiche  is  to  hym 
ienemOemi.  Id.    /i.  book  L  c.  yiu. 

A  benevolotu  inclination  is  implanted  into  the  very  frame  and 
temper  of  our  church's  constitution. 

Puiier.    MiHiefaiiomo/theCkiireko/JSngiaHd,^.i09^. 

For  my  own  part,  amongst  a  thouaaad  othiar  obligationB  which  I 
owe  to  my  pareats,  I  must  particularly  acknowledge  thatofiustillF- 
mg  an  eady  benevoienee  to  mankind,  in  general,  and  a  desire  of 
fixing  myself  in  the  affections  of  one  or  more  who  should  appear 
best  qualified  for  so  near  an  affiance.  Tatier,  No.  314. 

k  is  tiie  ken«9oieiU  pasaioas  only  which  caa  exert  themselres 
vitfaout  aay  e«^ard  or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet  retain  some- 
thiDg  about  them  which  is  engaging. 

Smith.    Morai  SeniimoiU9,  V.  B.  p.  7,  see.  li. 

ftoper  bentuoUmet  is  ^e  most  graoeiul  and  agveeable  of  all  the 
aflbctions,  it  ia  recommended  to  us  by  a  double  sympathy ;  as  its 
tendency  is  necessarily  benejlcetit,  it  b  the  proper  object  of  gra^ 
thude  and  reward,  and  upon  all  these  accounts  it  appears  to  our 
aatoral  senliaMnta  to  poeaesa  a  merit  aapecior  to.  aay  oliuet. 

U.    lb.  p.7.aeciU 

fi«VEY«i.BN6E,  a  name  given  ia  the  Chronkles  to  a 
siua  of  money  granted  voluntarily  by4ite  Mtbjectsto  the 
£ing.  Hume  Biientioiifi,  that  the  practice  first  took  place 
ia  the  reigm  of  Bidhard  £1.  bi»t  the  historian  does  not 
oiehiaawihority;  and  Hume  nuist  be  received  with 
eautiea  oa  poiats  requiring  aati^oarian  research.  The 
*'  great  joumey**  whidi  Edward  IV.  underto<^  into 


l^raoce,  was  provided  for  under  this  name.  Fabyan  BEN£V(V 
states^  that  "  the  King  rode  about  the  more  part  of  the  LENCE. 
lands,  and  used  the  people  in  such  a  fair  manner,  that  ^„^ 
they  were  liberal  in  their  gifts,  the  which  way  of  the  "ENGAL^ 
levying  of  this  money  was  after  named  a  Benevolence.**  ^  "^ 
Richard  III.  when  he  aimed  at  popularity,  abolished 
Iknevolences  by  statute ;  and  their  abuse  was  one  of 
the  topics  upon  which  the  shallow  Buckingham  was 
instructed  to  enlarge  on  the  hustings  at  Guildhall. 
Ulie  Duke's  words  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
"  Under  the  plausible  name  of  Benevolence,  as  it 
was  held  in  the  time  of  £dward  IV.  your  goods  were 
taken  from  you  much  against  your  wQl,  as  if  by 
that  name  was  understood  that  every  man  should  pay 
not  what  he  pleased,  but  what  the  King  would  have 
him."  Notwithstanding  this  declaration  of  their  ille- 
gality, Henry  VIL  our  English  Vespasian,  issued  a 
commission  in  1491  for  levying  a  Benevolence,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  French  war.  (Rymer,  xii.  446.)  The 
commercial  men,  who  were  possessed  of  ready  money, 
suffered  most;  and  from  London  alone  nearly  ^10^000. 
was  exacted.  The  Chancdlor  Archbishop  Morton 
employed  a  dUemma  which  was  nicknamed  Morton's 
Jork  or  erutch.  If  any  one  lived  parsimoniously,  he 
was  told  that  his  avarice  must  have  enriched  him ;  if 
any  lived  hospitably,  it  was  inferred  that  his  means 
were  equivalent  to  his  expenses.  In  1495,  under  the 
same  reign,  this  aorbitrary  mode  of  impost  was  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  when 
Henry  VIII.  demanded  a  similar  supply,  the  citizens 
of  London  appealed  to  the  act  of  Richard  III.  Wolsey 
objected  to  Richard,  that  he  was  a  murderer  and  a 
usurper.  The  Beckford  of  his  day  replied,  that  King 
Richard,  conjointly  with  Parliament,  had  enacted  many 
good  statutes. 

When  Charles  I.  was  unable  to  procure  supplies  in 
the  regular  form  from  his  refractory  F^liament,  among 
oiher  resources  he  attempted  to  raise  a  Benevolence. 
It  was  said  by  Lord  Digby,  that  the  grantiE^  of  sub- 
sidies under  so  preposterous  a  name  as  a  Benevolence, 
was  a  malewdence  i  and  by  Mr.  Grimstone,  that  the 
nature  of  the  thing  agrees  not  with  the  name. 

Charles  II.  with  leas  desert  had  better  fortune.  By 
Act  of  Parliament  (13  Car.  U.  c  iv.)  'a  Benevolence 
was  granted  to  liim ;  but  with  a  proviso,  that  it  should 
not  be  drawn  into  future  example,  as  these  Benevo- 
lences were  frequently  extorted  without  a  real  and 
voluatary  consent.  The  progress  of  national  finance 
from  Benevolences  to  Loans,  is  ably,  though  lightly 
sketched  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  entitled  Taxation 
mo  ryrauay,  {Curumtieg  of  Literature,  New  Series,  iL 
269.)  which  we  have  ft-eely  used  above,  and  to  which 
we  refier  our  readers  iot  fuller  information. 
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The  prwFiftce  or  Sdhab-d^ii  of  Bengal,  ifr  bounded 
» the  noflbk  by  N^^,  the  Sikkim  territory  and  B6t^, 
by  Assam  and  Ava»  or  the  Berman  empire  on  the  east, 
^  the  hay  of  Bengid  on  the  8outh,.aad  by  the  provinces 
of  OifsBy  ^ondw^uiah  and  Bah^r,  on  the  west.    Its 


length  may  be  estimated  at  350,  and  its  breadth  at 
^  miles.  The  northera  and  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal 
is  guarded  by  a  broad  belt  of  uninhabited  and  almost 
impenetrable  woods,  the  southern  hy  the  shallows  and 
£>rests  near  the  almost  innumeraUe  outlets  of  the 
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BENGAL.  Ganges^  and  even  on  the  west^  the  side  most  open  to 
'attack,  a  barren,  thinly-peopled  country  presents  a 
strong  barrier  against  the  progress  of  an  invading  army. 
The  whole  area  of  Bengal  covers  97,244  square  miles, 
and  of  this  space  one-eighth  is  occupied  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  one-sixth  is  waste,  and  three-eighths  are  in  a 
state  of  tillage.  The  province  is  now  subdivided  into 
the  following  nineteen  districts ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  principality  of  Ctich  Bihdr. 


Riveni 


Lakes. 


Winds. 


Climate. 


1. 

Bdcar-ganj. 

11. 

Chdti-gdng. 

2. 

Jasar  (Jessore.) 

12. 

Tipura. 

3 

mgli. 

13. 

D'hdc^. 

4. 

The  Jangal  Mahals. 

14. 

Mai'men-sing'h. 

5. 

The  24  Parganahs. 

15. 

Silhet. 

6. 

Nediyk. 

16. 

Rdj-shdhl. 

7. 

M^dni-pdr. 

17. 

Rang-ptir. 

8. 

Berd'hwdn. 

18. 

Dindj-ptir. 

9. 

Birb'hdm. 

19. 

Fdrniyk. 

0. 

Murshid-dbdd. 

20. 

Ctich  Bihdr. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  forms  one  vast 
alluvial  plain,  descending  imperceptibly  to  the  sea,  and 
annually  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges  ; 
this  was  anciently  called  Beng,  and  the  higher  lands^ 
above  the  limit  of  the  inundation,  Var^ndra  or  Bar^n- 
dra.  Near  the  sea,  rice  j  further  up,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley ;  in  the  middle  districts,  the  mulberry  3  and  in  the 
northern  and  western  divisions,  the  poppy  are  the 
primary  objects  of  cultivation.  Chdti-gdng  (Chittagong) 
Silhet,  and  Birb*h(im  are  the  only  parts  of  the  province 
which  can  be  called  mountainous  ;  and  even  they  are 
hardly  deser\dng  of  that  name.  The  rivers  of  Bengal, 
besides  those  gigantic  streams,  the  Ganges  and  Brdh- 
ma-putra,  (see  Ganges,  Brahma-putra,  and  Megna,) 
are  the  Rtlp-nar^'n,  Damddk,  T£st^,  Ctiram,  Corotoy^, 
Mdnas,  C(js(,  and  Cdnkf. 

The  lakes  called  j'hfls,  are  rather  morasses,  or  inun- 
dated vallies  than  lakes,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  they  are  generally  navigable  for  boats  in 
the  wet  season.  Embankments  must  of  course  be 
indispensable  in  such  a  country;  and  the  sum  allowed 
by  government  for  their  maintenance  in  1815>  amounted 
to  247,457  rupees  (^0,932.  2s.  6d.) 

The  periodical  winds,  prevalent  in  the  bay,  extend 
their  influence  over  the  level  country  of  Bengal  j  but 
are  diverted  by  the  ranges  of  hills,  into  different 
courses.  Thus,  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Bengal,  the  prevalent  winds  are  north  and  south ;  in 
Bahdr  and  Asdm  they  are  east  and  west ;  and  these 
winds  blow  alternately  through  unequal  portions  of 
the  year,  nearly  agreeing,  in  the  period  of  their  preva- 
lence, with  the  hot  and  cold  seasons.  During  Apriland 
May,  storms  and  violent  squalls  from  the  north-west 
are  frequent :  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  periodical 
rains  commence,  and  they  last  till  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September:  they  are  usually  accompanied 
and  followed  by  excessive  heat^  which  gradually 
diminishes  as  the  year  advances.  Fogs  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  heavy  dews  fall,  as  the  cold  season  comes 
on  J  wljen  by  means  of  evaporation,  ice  may  be  easily 
procured.  This  state  of  the  atmosphere  continues 
throughout  the  winter  5  and  it  may  generally  be  said, 
that  an  almost  continued  dampness  is  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  climate  of  Bengal,  which,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  a  tropical  sun,  must  be  peculiarly 


injurious  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  and  sufficieatly  BENGaI 
accounts  for  the  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  ^*-v^ 
are  annually  its  victims.    The  constant  verdure  and 
thick  foliage,  and  innumerable  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  everywhere  embower  the  cottages  and 
villages,  are  captivating  to  the  eye,  but  do  infinite 
mischief  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and 
giving  shelter  to  a  variety  of  noxious  insects  and  reptiles  - 
The  extreme  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  seldom 
checked  by  the  natives,  who  are  too  indolent  to  under- 
take any  labour  which  they  can  avoid,  and  who  delight 
in  being  surrounded  by  thickets  which  screen  their 
families,  and  especially  their  women,  from  observation. 
The  variations  of  the  barometer  in  this  climate  are 
extremely  trifling  ;  and  that  instrument  now  exhibits 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  diurnal  tides  in  the 
atmosphere.     In  December  and   January,  when  the 
mercury  stands  at  its  greatest  height,  its  mean  eleva- 
tion is  3007  inches  -,  and  towards  the  end  of  February, 
it  does  not  vary  one- tenth  of  an  inch  above,  or  below 
thirty  inches  :  the  thermometer  then  ranges  from  70° 
to  80°  in  the  shade,  but  in  December  its  maxilnum 
is  68°.     The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal,  is  .from  70  to  80  inches. 

The  original  soil  seems  to  have  been  an  unproductive  Soil 
sand,  which  is  scarcely  covered,  in  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  with  vegetable  mould  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  agricultural  purposes.    This  alluvial  soil  consists 
principally  of  clay,  mixed  up  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  silicious  matter,  decayed  vegetables  and  various 
saline  substances,  which   together  form  a  compost 
highly  productive;    and  which,  combined  with  the 
moisture  and  heat  of  the  climate,  account  for  a  luxu- 
riance and  rapidity  of  vegetation  almost  unparalleled 
elsewhere.   In  a  country  so  constituted,  minerals  must 
be  rare ;    but  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Birb*hiim  and 
Berd'hwdn,  iron  ores  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. In  the  tract  subject  to  inundation,  a  singular  and 
striking  scene  presents  itself  during  the  rainy  season. 
Large  sheets  of  water  in  which  the  passage  of  boats  is 
impeded  by  ears  of  rice  floating  on*  the  surface  -,  stu- 
pendous mounds,  at  intervals,  checking  the  progress 
of  the  inundation  j    peasants,  with  their  families  and 
cattle,  embarked  on  rafts,  and  travelling  to  market  or 
to  the  higher  grounds  ;    aud  cottages  just  raised,  by 
the  artificial  mounds  on  which  they  are  built,  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  are  the  objects  which  then  appear, 
and,  to  a  stranger,    are  surprising    and    interesting 
in  the  highest   degree.     Separate   farm    houses  are 
unknown  5  the  land  is  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  arc 
in  a  state  of  great  indigence,  and  live  together  in  vil- 
lages, as  solitary  habitations  would   be  insecure  in  a 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  ferocious  beasts  and 
more  ferocious  men,  the  pirates  on  the  streams,  and 
the  banditti  called  Dacaits,  whom  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  has  not  yet  entirely  rooted  dut.    The  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  land  was  estimated,  in  1793,  at  329,130,000 
rupees,   (^41,128,750.)    but  this  was   probably  too 
high.  ^ 

Rice,  the  species  of  grain  most  generally  cultivated,  ^ 
is  almost  infintely  varied  by  the  different  seasons  and 
situations  in  which  it  is  grown  -,  that  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  is  esteemed  the  best.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
season,  and  are  reaped  in  the  spring.  A  great  variety  of 
pulse  is  sown,  or  reaped,  in  winter.     Maiase  is  almost 
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0Q\U  confined  to  the  western  districts  where  the  country  is 
'  hilly,  and  the  soil  poor ;  and  therefore  not  so  fit  for 
more  valuable  kinds  of  grain.  Mustard,  linseed,  sesa- 
mum,  and  palma  christi  are  cultivated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  for  the  sake  of  the  oils  extracted  from 
them,  which,  as  well  as  that  expressed  from  the  cocoa 
nut,  have  avast  consumption.  Most  of  these  are  sown^ 
in  the  cold  season  ;  the  sesamum  ripens  at  the  close' 
of  the  rains.  Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  the  mulberry 
and  the  poppy  require  land  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
them  ;  and  newly-cleared  ground  produces  the  largest 
crops  of  indigo,  which  also  depends  much  upon  an 
uniform  supply  of  water.  The  plough  of  the  Bengalese 
is  peculiarly  defective  5  they  endeavour  to  remedy 
this  by  ploughing  their  land  several  times  over,  in 
different  directions.  A  stage,  such  as  is  used  in  Arabia, 
and  represented  in  one  of  Niebuhrs  plates,  is  erected 
in  the  fields  ;  and,  for  some  time  after  the  seed  is  sown> 
persons  are  mounted  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
away  birds  and  wild  beasts.  When  ripe,  the  com  is 
reaped^  then  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  finally  stored 
in  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  baskets  made  of  large 
twigs,  which  are  deposited  in  circular  huts,  raised  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
Bengali  farmers  have  no  notion  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  in  general  a  system  of  husbandry  more  defective, 
negligent,  or  improvident  than  theirs,  can  haraly  be 
imagined.  The  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  and  embankments 
are  in  a  miserable  state  of  repair ;  for,  though  the  dig- 
ging a  new  tank  is  considered .  as  a  very  meritorious 
act,  and  gives  its  author  a  splendid  reputation,  little 
or  no  merit  is  ascribed  to  one.  who  merely  renews  that 
which  is  falling  into  decay  j  almost  every  tank  therefore 
is  soon  choked  up,  and  instead  of  being  useful,  becomes 
a  public  nuisance  by  the  pestilential  vapours  which  it 
exhales. 

Small  commons  interspersed  amongst  the  arable 
lands,  and  downs  or  forests  in  the  hilly,  less  populous 
districts,  provide  th^  cattle  with  provender ;  grass  ia 
also  cut  for  them  when  in  the  stall.  Their  dung  is 
collected  for  fuel,  for  the  native  feirmer  has  no  idea  of 
using  manure  for  his  ordinary  crops.  He  applies  it  to 
the  more  valuable  articles,  and  occasionally  uses  oil- 
cake for  the  sugar-cane. 

Perseverance  enables  the  Indian  to  attmn  the  object 
of  his  toil  in  spite  of  his  wretched  implements ;  but 
want  of  capital  prevents  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and 
compels  him  frequently  to  turn  from  one  branch  of 
his  trade  to  another,  which  he  does  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  is  daily  remarked  with  surprise.     Every 
manufacturer,  artist,  and    labourer,  performs   every 
part  of  his  business  himself,  from  the  construction  of 
his  tools  to  the  sale  of  his  produce  in  the  market. 
Wages  arc  extremely  low, 'and  as  the  usual  hire  of  a 
plough  is  less  than  sixpence  per  diem,  ten .  ploughs 
might  be  employed  for  about  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
The  rice  is  cleaned  by  persons  who  undertake  that 
Work,  on  condition  of  returning  five-eighths  of  the 
"Weight  freed  from  the  husk,  and  receiving  the  sur- 
plus  for  their  pains.     Five   quarters  per  acre  arc 
accounted  a  large  crop,  and  a  return  of  fifteen  for 
one  on  the  seed.    The  labourers  are  usually  hired 
servants  5  in  some  districts  more  commonly  slaves ; 
*>ttt  they  are  humanely  treated,  as  is  generally  the 
ca«e  with  domestic  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Asia.    A 
Bti-ong  evidence  of  the  actual  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  province  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  from 


1790  to  1800,  notwithstanding  an  increased  export  BENGAU 
of  grain,  and  a  very  extensive  growth  of  sugar,  indigo,  V     y  ■  <^ 
and  other  articles,  rice  gradually  became  more  abun- 
dant and  lower  in  price  than  it  ever  had  been  before, 
since  Bengal  was  ceded  to  the  English  j  nor  has  there 
been  any  thing  like  a  fieunine  since  1770. 

Orchards  of  Mangoes  {Mangifera  Indica)  ornament  FndCs. 
the  plains  in  6very  part  of  Bengal :  the  Cocoa  thrives 
within  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tropic ;  and  the 
Date  tree  {Pfutnix  dactyUfera)  everywhere.  The 
Palmeira,  or  Wild  date,  {Elate  gylvestrU)  is  more  com- 
mon in  Bahdr  3  plantations  of  Areca  are  found  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  5  the  Bassia,  or  Indian 
Butter  tree,  abounds  in  the  hilly  districts.  Bamboos 
are  plentiful  wherever  they  are  planted ;  and  Potatoes 
have  been  introduced  with  success  by  the  Europeans. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  is  hardly  sufficient  Cattle.' 
to  render  the  rearing  of  cattle  so  profitable  as  it  might 
be,  considering  the  very  low  rate  at  which  stock  can 
be  grazed.  Half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  (i.  e. 
Is,  3d,  or  7§d.)  per  annum,  are  the  prices  usually  paid 
for  a  bufialo,  or  a  cow.  The  tattti's  or  horses  are  a 
miserable  breed,  unfit  for  labour ;  bullocks  alone  are 
used  in  the  plough  and  the  team.  The  sheep  are  dark 
grey  ^and  lean,  but  when  carefully  fattened  make 
excellent  mutton.  The  streets  are  infested  by  dogs, 
whom  nobody  owns ;  and  jackals  inhabit  every  thicket. 
Apes  and  monkies  swarm,  and  are  often  fed  by  devout 
Hindtis,  being  sacred  animals.  The  Br&hmani  or 
sacred  ox  rambles  about  unmolested,  and  is  often  fed 
by  the  people,  who  consider  this  a  very  meritorious 
act.  Crows;  kites,  mayan^,  {Coradas  Indica)  and 
sparrows  are  seen  everywhere ;  and  the  stork,  called 
adjutant  by  the  European  soldiers,  from  his  erect, 
stately,  gait,  is  almost  as  common  as  the  insects  and 
reptiles  on  which  he  feeds.  Fish  is  extremely  plentiful. 
The  bictl,  or  cockup,  and  the  sable-fish  are  excellent ; 
but  the  Mangoe-fish,  {Polynemus  paradiaea)  which 
appears  in  the  season  of  that  fruit,  is  perhaps  the  best 
fish  in  the  whole  world.  The  mullet  and  oysters  are 
of  a  high  flavour ,  but  the  turtle  is  of  a  small  kind, 
and  a  bad  quality. 

The  staple  productions  of  Bengal  are  tobacco,  sugar,  staple  com- 
cotton,  silk,  and  indigo.  Tobacco  was  introduced  modlties. 
intolndia,  by  Europeans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  too  congenial  with  the  habits 
of  the  Asiatics  not  to  come  very  soon  into  general  use. 
It  requires  a  good  soil,  and  is  not  much  cultivated 
beyond  the  northern  districts.  It  may  be  procured  in 
Calcutta  for  about  eight  shillings  per  maund  of  80lbs. 
including  all  charges. 

The  sugar-cane  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, at  a  very  remote  period,  from  India  into  Arabia, 
whence  it  was  carried  to  Egjrpt,  and  thence  to 
Sicily  and  Spain.  There  is  scarcely  a  district  in 
Bengal  in  which  it  does  not  flourish ;  but  the  hilly 
tracts  are  those  in  which  it  thrives  most.  The  maund 
(80lbs.)  of  raw  sugar  seldom  sells  for  more  than 
IBs.  6d.  in  the  Calcutta  market. 

The  finest  kind  of  cotton  is  grown  only  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  the  province ;  a  coarse  sort  is  pro- 
duced everywhere,  and  a  great  deal  is  imported  from 
the  Do'db  and  the  Deccan,  in  which  the  best  is  pro- 
duced near  Ndg-pdr,  and  sells  there  for  «^5.  per  c wt. 

Silk  is  principally  obtained  from  the  district  of 
Berd'hw&n,  and  the  banks  of  the  B*h^ret'h(  and 
Great  Ganges.    The  Company*s  investment  is  made 
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BAIKAL.  principaU^  at  MUdA,  Rang-fidr,  and  Kisim-bdzir. 
'  Mvch  i&  &]fio  procured  from  wild  silk-wornifi.    There 
is  alao  a  very  conaiderabLe  import  and  export  trade  io. 
ibis  article. 

Indigo>  wbidideriTea  itaname  fram  India,  has  been 
cultivated  there  from  time  immemorial;  but  that 
produetd  in  America  had  driven  the  Asiatic  mamifiic- 
tUTe  out  of  the  market,  tiU  the  excrtlona  of  a.  fievr 
iadivtdQals  brought  back  this  branch  of  trade  to  ito 
old  chaaoda.  The  whole  quantitf  produced  in 
Bengal  in  l80r-^>  was  not  kas  than  1^0,000  factory 
maunda,  and  the  total  sold  at  the  East  India  Comr 
pany  8  sales  in  1810,  amounted  to  5,^3,4d9lb8.,  and 
Betted  jf  1,94^,3S8.  lu  1814,  103,534  factory  nmunda 
(8,8lia)000ibs.}  were  enteved  in  the  Gustom-house  at 
Calcutta. 
Cosuneive.  Crrain  and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  the 
intemal,  as  piece-goods,  sUk,  saltpetre,  o{Hum  and 
indigo  are  the  staple  commodities  of  tibe  external  trade. 
Mudins,  caMcoes,  dimities^  sack-cloth,  canvass,  and 
silks,  saltpetre  and  opium,  are  the  manufiEu:tures  which 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  province,  frequently  on 
a  large  scale.  Leather  has  been  made  with  consi- 
derable success^  and  rum,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Jamaica.  These,  with  many  other  articles,  can  now^ 
since  the  freights  have  been  so  much  reduced^  be 
exported  to  Europe  with  advantage. 

The  number  of  articles  at  present  brought  from 
Bengal  might  easily  be  augmented ;  as  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  thai  anotto,  (Bixa  orellana)  coffee,  cocoa, 
cochinefd,  and  tea  would  succeed  m  th»  and  the 
adjoining  piDvhices.  Madder  grows  wild  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Galls,  turmeric,  safflower, 
(Carthcmms)  myrobalans,  morinda  roots,  axui  blossoms 
of  the  nyetanthes,  very  uodul  Ibr  giving  permanent 
colours  to*  silks  and  cottons ;  gum  ai»b£c,  <^ibaaum, 
and  a  great  many  otlwr  gums  and  resins  ^  vartefus 
medicinal  drugs  and  vegvtable  oila ;  ti&cal,  procured 
from  Tibet,  with  alkalifs,  both  vegetable  and  mineral, 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantiiieB,  and  at  very  low 
rates,  and  yet  they  are  hairdly  raiported  by  our  merchants 
from  this  part  of  India.  The  trade  bet^raen  Bengal 
and  the  different  ceoats  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  very 
eottsideraible.  To  Madras  it  sends  gndn,  pulse,  sugar, 
molasses,  saltpetre,  ginger,  long  pepper,  clarified 
butter,  oH,  -silk,  mHsl$R«>  spirsto,  and  provisions  >  and 
receives  in  return  salt,  red  wood,  long  doth,  izirls, 
(striped  calicoes  for  trowsers)  and  chintzes,  with  a 
Mance  in  specie.  To  China,  the  2iext  great  mart  for 
goods  from  Caleutta»  besides  the  exports  named  above, 
iron  and  fire-arms  are  sent,  tuteoague,  sugar-candy, 
tea,  aRum,  dammer,  (tar)  porcelain,  lackered  wares,  and 
crther  raamufoetmvd  articles  are  returned.  To  Bombay, 
&i  addition  to^  the  first  named  articles,  sackii^  and 
hempen  ropes }  and  from  the  returns  are  teak  timber, 
(Tectona)  ivory,  end  lac.  To  Persia  and  Arabia  the 
first  named  articles  are  sent ;  and  to  tiie  Berman  Em- 
pire, in  addition  to  them,  fire  arms  and  military  stores^ 
From  the  Eastern  Islands  pepper,  tin,  wax,  dammer, 
brimstone,  gold^ditst,  betel  nut,  spices,  bensom,  &c. 
and  specie ;  frowk  Manilla,  indigo,  sugar,  and  sapan 
wood  y  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  sandal  wood,  co& 
rope,  pepper,  and  cardamoms  nre  sent  in  return  for 
tiie  exports  stated  above.  The  various  European 
goods  sent  out  to  India  ore  too  well  known  to  need 
any  specification  here. 
Notwithstanding   the  vast    advantages   attending 


an  almost  universal  facility  of  water  carriage,  tbeMKfiu 
internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  mr  from  being  so  great  or  ^^^  , 
so  profitable  as  it  ou^  to  be  to  the  cultivators  of  tlie  ^^"^'^ 
soil.    Rice,  the  true  staff  of  life  io  a  country  so  easily 
irrigated,  is  carried  in  December  or  January,  whea 
the  peasants,  at  a  distance  firom  large  towns,  if  without 
means  of  carrying  their  grain  to  market,  and  if  too 
poor  to  keep  their  grain  till  prices  have  risen,  are  a 
prey  to  opulent  speculators,  who  can  make  a  mooopoly 
and  fix  the  prices  at  their  own  discretion*    When  the 
sowing  time  returns,  the  cultivator  is  compelled  to 
purchase  his  rice  for  seed  at  the  most  exorbitant  rate, 
and  is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  a  mortgage,  which  must  always  be  ruinous  -,  espe- 
cially when  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  high  as  it  is  ia 
India. 

The  various  kinds  of  vessels  used  in  this  inland    Water 
navigatkm,  and  the  che^>ne8s  with  which  they  ace  **^ 
constructed,  are  highly  deserving  of  notice.    Each  is 
well  adapted  to  the  country  for  which  it  is  designed : 
flat,  dight  boats  are  used  in  the  shallow  streamB  o£ 
the  western  districts  -,  low,  deep,  vessels  in  the  Eastern 
Sea,  fall  of  creeks  and  inlets  -,  loity-sided  barka  navigate 
the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  where  an  impetuous 
sweU  and  frequent  squaUs  would  perpetually  endanger 
boats  of  a  lighter  make.  The  expense  also  of  building 
these  vessels  is  a  mere  trifle  :  a  circular  board  la^eii 
to  a  bamboo,  for  the  oar  ^  a  triangular  frame  suffi- 
ciently ballasted,  for  the  anchor  f  a  mast  made  of 
some  bamboos  bound  firmly  together  ;  a  yard  formed 
of  the  same  material  ^  a  sail  of  coarse  sacking ;  rope         j 
made  fram  the  rushy  crotalaria,  or  hemplike  discus, 
very  comuKMi  plants ;  resins  from  trees  in  the  woods,         i 
to  pay  the  seams,  and  a  thatch  of  straw  to  secure  the         | 
goods  and   answer  the  purpose  of  a  deckj    are  all 
that  is  required  for  their  complete  equipment ;  and         | 
there  ase  perhaps  not  less  than  300,000  of  them 
employed  ia  the  two  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bah4x. 

For  land  carriage  there  are  not  the  same  facilities 
nor  is  it  so  much  used.  Except  the  great  military 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Bendres,  there  are  no  ways  but 
such  as  are  merely  beaten  paths.  Want  of  good 
materials  and  liability  to  inundation,  must  always 
render  the  construction  of  carriage  roads  expensive 
and  difficult  i  and  the  poverty  of  the  agricuUuxal  part 
of  the  popidation  wiMild  prove  a  great  bar  to  the 
establisbnaent  of  tolls,  as  ia  England  and  America. 

The  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Company,  is  regulated, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  moa 
ccNMists  of  two  members  and  a  ncHninal  presidoii,  a  Tt^ 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Subordinate  to 
this  Board  there  are  sixteen  coaamcrcial  agents 
stationed  at  different  ])laces,  and  assisted  by  one 
gentleman  in  the  civil  service,  with,  several  native 
officers.  Their  business  is  the  purchase  of  the  Com- 
pany's investments.  The  expense  of  this  estabUshaient 
amounted  to  l,436,&a9  rupees  (s^L78,3L9.  17<.  6d.) 
m  Ibid. 

H4ta,  or  open  markets,  held  on  fixed  days,  in  aa 
open  plain,  and  marked  by  a  flag,  were  anciently  the 
only  i^acedi  at  which  commercial  transactiGas  took 
phice  ',  shopkeeptng,  whidi  is  still  rather  uncommon 
in  remote  places,  appears  to  hove  been  introduced  by 
the  Mohammedans.  B4z4rs  are  an  assemblage  of 
^ops  4!ollected  into  one  buikliog,  or  area ;  and  ganJ6» 
or  bonders,  ave  gmin  markein  and  ports  on  the  canals 
and  branches  of  the  river,  in  which  naercbants  or  retail 
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SAL  traders  commonly  resided.  The  markets  of  these 
'^  places  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  nearest 
police  officer,  Irat  much  is  still  wanting  to  render  his 
superintendence  completely  efficient. 
Dcy.  The  currency  consists  of  caurfes  (cowries)  and 
rupees,  for  gold  is  rarely  seen  out  of  (Calcutta ;  and 
the  former  alone  are  used  for  small  change.  In  this^ 
^  in  most  other  points,  the  ignorance  and  improvi* 
dence  of  ihe  lower  orders  make  them  the  dupes  of 
their  wealthier  neighbours.  The  potdars,  or  money- 
chaogers>  a  very  numerous  class,  oflen  have  no  shop, 
but  sit  in  the  open  market,  with  heaps  of  cauries  placed 
before  them.  In  the  morning  they  give  cauries  in 
exchange  for  silver,  at  the  rate  of  6,760  for  a  rupee  5 
but  in  the  evening  will  not  receive  them  again  at  a 
lower  rate  than  5,990  for  the  same  sum,  thus  making 
a  profit  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  upon  good  mint  money, 
besides  the  fluctuating  exchange  on  clipped  or  debased 
coin.  Advances  fQso  are  made  by  these  harpies  to 
servants  who  are  paid  in  monthljr  wages }  and  who 
thus  lose  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
year, 
ioo.  Various  estimates  of  the  population  of  these  pro- 
vinces have  been  made  at  different  times,  but  rather 
from  conjecture  than  from  any  well  authenticated  docu- 
ments ;  the  result  of  the  most  accurate  statements  so 
far  firom  making  the  conjectural  estimates  appear 
exaggerated,  shews  that  they  are  greatly  below  the 
truth.  The  sum  total  for  Bengal  alone,  appears  to  be 
25,306,000 ;  and  there  are  very  «trong  grounds  for 
believmg  this  number  to  fall  f/hort  of  the  real  amount. 
The  smaller  villages  are  surprisingly  numerous, 
and  Hne  the  banks  of  the  rivers  as  thickly  as  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  China.  Few  things  can  be  a 
more  pleasing  evidence  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  than  the  cheerful,  i>ustling,  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  children,  poultry  and  cattle,  all 
mixed  and  crowded  together,  which  continually  meet 
the  traveller  s  eye,  as  he  «ails,  or  is  towed  along  from 
place  to  place.  All  iThew  a  sense  of  security,  and  an 
ftppearance  of  happiness,  which  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Company* s  territories. 
Even  the  pirates  and  banditti,  the  worst  evils  of  which 
Bengal  has  now  to  complain,  have  been  very  effectually 
checked,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  completely  extirpated. 

The  revenue  is  derived,  in  great  measure,  from 
assessments  on  the  land  5  made  in  consequence  of 
the  system  estahliffhed  by  the  Moghuls.     According 
to  their  notions  the  conqueror  is  proprietor  of  the 
soil ;  it  IS  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  SBcmin- 
d^TB,  or  landholders,  were  considered  by  them  merely 
in  the  light  of  agents  commissioned  to  collect  the 
revenue.    It  is  also  equally  probable,  that  grants  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  Kdjks  who  had  before  enjoyed 
»n  independent  authority,  and  who  must  of  course  have 
^reat  influence  over  the  people.    These,  whether  con- 
sidered as  tributary  chiefs,  or  as  feudatories,  were  all 
looked  uponas  officers  of  the*Sult&n  by  the  Musulman 
lawyers,  and  were  considered  as  holding  Iheir  lands  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  fhercfore  asliable  tasuspension 
OT  -removal  at  ihe  Scflt&n's  pleasure.    The  cultivator^ 
called  ryot,  (^ya)  was  considered  as  a  tenant  paying 
rent^    and  the  zeniind^  as  a  steward  Tcceiving  that 
rent  on  behalf  of  the  crown.    The  standard  for  the 
regnlsticm  of  the  rates  is  lost,  but  it  is  known  that  it 
nerer  to  exceed  a  fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce 


of  the  soil  5  and  the  division  of  the  crop  between  the  BENGAL, 
zemindllr  and  the  ryot,  was  either  an  equal  portion  to  ' 
each,  or  one-third  to  the  former,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
latter.  Thus  five-fifteenths  was  the  smallest  portioii 
ever  assessed  by  the  Mohammedans,  while  threes- 
fifteenths  appear  to  be  more  than  was  ever  exacted  by 
the  Hindti  Sovereigns.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any 
thing  Hke  an  hereditary  authority  was  considered  as 
vested  in  the  zemind&rs,-  even  under  the  Hindti 
princes  ;  though  the  same  lands  were  ofien  allowed 
to  descend  ftt>m  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
At  present,  however,  they  have  been  declared  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  the  assessment  on  their  estates 
has  been  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  valuation  made  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Besides  this 
assessment,  or  jam4,  levied  on  the  zeminddrs,  there 
is  an  excise  or  6fo-c6ri  (i.  e.  a  duty  on  spirits)  ;  rates 
or  «^yir,  levied  on  personal  property ;  and  the  customs 
imposed  as  import  duties  \  together  with  tolls  at  the 
entrance  of  towns,  on  canals,  &c. ;  stamp  duties  to  a 
small  extent,  and  a  tax  on  the  pilgrims  to  £ttdd'ha 
Gay4,  Jagannat'h  in  Orissdi,  Pray&g  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Ganges,  and  Jamunk  near  AUah-4b&d. 

The  government  of  this  presidency  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
Supreme  Council,  consisting  Of  the  Governor-general  ment. 
and  three  councillors.  Thus  former  is  appointed  by 
the  King,  the  latter  are  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  from  the  civil  servants  of  at  least  twelve 
years  standing.  For  the  administration  of  justice, 
there  is  one  supreme  court  at  ^Calcutta;  six  courts  di 
appeal  and  circuit,  and  forty-six  inferior  magistrates, 
stationed  in  as  many  different  towns  or  districts. 

The  courts  of  circuit  are  formed  by  three  judges.  Court*  of 
with  an  assistant  and  native  officers.  The  circuits  are  justice. 
held  at  stated  times.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  by  the 
Mohammedan  law/  in  form  and  name,  but  so  modified 
as  to  approach  nearly  in  fact  to  our  own ;  and  capital 
punishments  are  not  executed  till  the  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  niz&mat  &d&lat,  or  supreme 
criminal  court  at  Calcutta.  The  district  magistrates, 
or  judges  as  they  are  often  called,  have  each  a  regii&trar, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  junior  civil  servants  as  assis- 
tants, with  native  lawyers,  Musulman,  and  Hindil. 
An  appeal  lies  from  their  sentence,  in  almost  all  cases, 
to  the  provincial  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
they  reside.  These  magistrates  have  the  power  of 
apprehending  and  securing  felons.  Each  district,  or 
2il£kh,  is  subdivided  into  portions  of  about  twenty  miles 
square,  in  each  'of  which  a  darogha,  or  head  police 
officer  is  stationed  :  he  has  a  body  of  armed  followers 
under  his  orders,  and  authority  to  apprehend,  on 
receiving  a  warrant  from  the  magistfate.  The  average 
size  of  a  district  in  this  presidency  is  about  6,000 
square  miles.  The"  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes,  is  the  sedr  dirvdni  ftddlat,  whidh  sits  91  Cal* 
ctrtta.  If  the  'property  contested  amounts  to  s^5,000. 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  this  court  to 
the  King  in  council.  In  civil  causes  the  respective 
codes  of  the  Morhannnedans  and  Hind^  ^are  generally 
followed.  In  1793,  regular  advocittes,  educated  at 
the  Mohammedan  and  Hindh  colleges  atCadcutta  and 
91en&res,  were  appointed  to  plead  in  these  courts,  for 
fees  regulated  lay  low.  These  advocates  are  effectual 
checks  on  the  negligence  or  miseonduot  of  the  judge 
and  his  ussistftnts,  as  tliey  are  'Well  acquainted  with 
tlie  laws,  rules,  and  practice  of  the  court.  If  one  of 
the  Gompany'sservants  is  convicted  of  havingTocmed 
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BENGAL,  a  present  from  any  of  the  parties,  his  offence  is  deemed 
^■"V^*"'^  a  misdemeanour  in  law.  Written  pleadings  are 
allowed,  aad  written  evidence  must  sometimes  be 
admitted,  when  the  witnesses  are  women,  to  whose 
appearance  in  public  the  Asiatics  have  so  great  a. 
dislike.  Suits  between  native  and  British  subjects,  or  be- 
tween the  latter  alone,  are  determined  before  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  with  an  appeal  to  the  King  in 
council.  A  chief  justice,  with  two  puisne  judges, 
nominated  by  the  crown,  constitute  this  court.  It  is 
held  at  Calcutta;  and  a  jury  formed  from  the  British 
residents  exclusively^  decides  the  cause  in  criminal 
actions;  the  court  alone  in  civil  cases.  There  are 
fourteen  attomies,  and  six  barristers,  attached  to  this 
court. 

Private  war  and  assassination,  crimes  which  the 
weakness  of  former  governments  had  fostered,  are 
now  no  longer  frequent :  though  a  class  of  -people 
named  t*hags,  seem  still  to  persevere  in  the  com- 
mission of  mui'der,  no  withstanding  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.  Incursions  from  banditti,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontiers,  are  still  far  from  uncommon.  Theft 
and  house-breaking  are  but  too  prevalent,  though  the 
establishment  of  chdkid^rs,  or  watchmen,  has  done 
much  towards  their  suppression.  A  crime  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  though 
almost'  unknown  elsewhere,  is  the  murder  of  children. 
Neighbours,  friends,  and  relations,  are  often  the  per- 
petrators of  these  horrid  acts ;  and  the  trinkets  with 
which  the  child  is  decorated,  are  temptations  which 
they  cannot  resist.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  jails,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The 
superintendents  of  the  Police,  officers  appointed  in 
•  1812,  visit  each  district  in  rotation,  and  make  a  report 
of  the  offences  that  have  bem  committed,  to  the 
Governor-general  in  council,  that  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  may  be  known  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

The  population  of  Bengal  consists  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  drawn  from  various  quarters,  and  for  the 
most  part  bearing  evidence  in  their  complexion, 
features,  and  character,  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  derived.  In  the  northern  mountains,  their  face 
betrays  a  Tatar  origin  5  on  the  eastern  hills,  and 
adjoining  plains,  a  peculiar,  but  very  distinct  turn  of 
countenance  prevails  5  and  the  high  land  on  the  west 
is  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  mountaineers,  still 
more  or  less  uncivilized,  and  manifestly  differing  in 
religion,  manners,  and  language  from  the  Hindtls. 
They  have  been  conjectured  to  be,  like  the  negroes 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  original  occupiers  of 
the  soil,  now  driven  into  the  woods  and  fastnesses  by 
the  progress  of  more  civilized  nations  who  have  in- 
vaded their  country.  Amone  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  plains,  the  Mohammedan  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  Hindti  5  and  even  the  different  classes 
of  the  former,  the  Moghul,  Afgh&n,  and  descendants 
of  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  may  be  recog- 
nised without  diffitnilty.  The  native  Bengalese  are 
gentle  and  submissive  -,  they  have  been  accused,  though 
unjustly,  of  cowardice ;  they  are  artful  and  fraudulent, 
as  well  as  indolent  and  thriftless  3  but  Ignorance,  and 
the  want  of  a  stimulus  to  industry,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  their  principal  defects. 

Flattering  pictures  indeed  have  been  drawn  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  natives,  but  they  were  suggested, 
nodoubt^  by  partial  and  erroneous  views.  The  Protestant 
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Missionaries  have  given  a  very  different  delineation;  they  BENga 
may,  however,  be  suspected  of  having  been  misled  by  wj 
gloomyand  enthusiastic  notions;  narrow  views  of  human  I 

nature,  and  an  unwillingness  to  distinguish  between 
pardonable  ignorance  and  voluntary  crime;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  obtain  information  from  a 
source,  the  purity  of  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  records  of  the  courts,  and  reports  of  the  magis- 
trates furnish  precisely  that  species  of  evidence ;  and 
from  them  we  learn  that  robbery,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  great  atrocities,  neither  occasions  remorse 
in  the'  offenders,  nor  renders  them  the  objects  of  public  \ 
scorn  and  hatred  ;  that  a  general  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple is  so  obvious  in  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindiis, 
the  lower  classes  of  the  former  having  adopted  many 
idolatrous  usages  of  the  latter ;  that  the  bloody  and 
execrable  worship  of  C41(  is  considered  as  sanctifying 
the  most  atrocious  acts  ;  that  perjury  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  a  crime;  that  the  depraved  «;haracter  of 
the  Hindh  mythology,  and  the  Mohammedan  doctrine 
of  fotality,  have  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
moral  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  people. 

The  leading  defects  in  the  criminal  law  of  Mohammed  Uv. 
have  been  corrected  in   the  practice  of  our  Indian 
tribunals,  by  the  abolition  of  mutilation,  pecuniary 
commutation  for  murder,  and  acquittal  in  de&uU  of 
proof  of  actual  intention  to  assassinate.     It  is  satis- 
factory to  observe,  that  without  any  distinct  notion  of        , 
the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  tlie  natives  have,  > 
in  general,  great  confidence  in  the   integrity  of  the        | 
Company's  servants,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  att^ing 
their  ends  by  improper  means.    Ferhcaps  they  may,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  induced  to  substitute  honest 
industry  and  exertion  for  their  habitual  cunning  and 
intrigue. 

Most  of  the  zemfnddrs,  or  landholders,  have  been  Zauai 
reduced  by  their  improvidence  to  distress  and  beggary. 
Dissipation  and  extravagance  involve  them  in  diffi- 
culties ;  indolence  and  fJEdse  pride  induce  them  to 
intrust  the  management  of  their  estates  to  unprincipled 
and  rapacious  agents  -,  and  an  almost  universal  insen- 
sibility to  any  but  immediate  consequences,  hurries  them 
on  to  ruin.     In  some  cases  their  estates  have  been 
over-assessed,  though  the  government  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  charges  uniformly  equitable.    The 
Br&hmans,  besides  enjoying  several  exemptions  granted  ^^ 
to  their  caste  and  functions,  frequently  act  as  directors 
of  their  patron's  conscience,  and  exert  a  concealed 
influence  over  his  public  conduct.      This  gives  the 
members  of  that  sacred  order  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  the  management  of  their  secular  concerns. 
The  law  of  inheritance,  among  both  Mohammedans  ut  < 
and  Hindtis,  divides  the  testator's  property  equally  It^iu 
among  all  his  heirs  :  and  is  consequently  the  source  of 
endless  disputes  and  enmity,  checks  any  disposition  to 
improve  or  ornament  the  estate,  and  effectually  pre* 
vents    the    landed    proprietor    from   acquiring  that 
stability  and  consideration  which  would  render  him 
useful  to  his  family  and  the  state.     Those  .who  are 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  European  privileges  of 
primogeniture,  need  only  look  into  the  modem  &tory 
of  Bengal,  to  be  convinced  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  opposite  system.    These  and  other  causes  have 
now  thrown  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  haoik 
of  merchants  and  traders  in  the  great  towns,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  persons  of  that  class  are  weU  satisfied 
with  our  government ;  as  they  can  have  liUle  ambitioa 
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(AL,  to  rise  in  the  army  or  the  state,  from  which  their  rank 
mmJ  precludes  them,  and  must  feel  strongly  the  superior 
degree  of  security  which  they  enjoy  in  the  Company's 
dominions.  The  lower  classes  also  are  probably  at- 
tached to  their  European  rulers.  The  police,  though 
not  quite  so  effective  as  it  might  be,  has  done 
much  towards  repressing  atrocious  crimes  \  while  out* 
rages  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  government 
are  unknown ;  a  state  of  things  unparalleled  in  the 
rest  of  Asia,  and  especially  in  the  dominions  of  the 
native  Indian  powers. 

All  the  commercial,  political,  financial,  and  judicial 
offices,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  filled  by  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  are  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  Writers,  having  been  merely  clerks  and  supra- 
cargoes,  as  long  as  the  Company  had  nothing  more 
than  a  trading  factory  near  the  coast.     Eighteen  is 
the  earliest  age  at  which  they  can  now  leave  England  \ 
after  having  resided  in  India  for  three  years  they  are 
eligible  to  an  oflice  of  the  value  of  sSbOO.  per  annum, 
after  six^   to  one  of  j61500.,  after  nine,  to  one  of 
^SO(X).>  and  to  one  of  ^4000.  and  upwards,  after 
twelve  years.    Thirty  is  about  the  number  annually 
sent.     The  whole  expense  of  the  civil  service  in 
Bengal,  amounted,  in  1811,  to  a£l, 045,400.     Diplo- 
matic residents,  usually  selected  from  among  the  civil 
servants,  are  stationed  at  the  courts  of  DehlT,  Ha'ider- 
4b4d,  Lak*hnau,  (Lucknow,)  Travancdr,  Ma(s6r,  N^- 
ptir,  Pdna,  and  the  residence  of  Datilet  R&6  Sind'hiyS<l. 
The  number    of  native   troops,    called   Seapoys, 
(Sipdhis,)  or  soldiers,  was  in  1811,  S07>579,  includ* 
ing  189,838  regulars,  besides  5,875  invalids,  making 
a  total  of  213,000.  The  non-commissioned  officers  are 
natives ;  those  who  have  commissions  are  Europeans  ; 
and  the  number  of  the  latter,  in  this  Presidency,  was 
then  2,084.     About  22,000  of  the  King's  troops,  also, 
are  commonly  stationed  in  India,  and   occasion  an 
expense   to    the   Company  of  about  ^£160,000.  per 
annum, 
u      The  native  children  are  early  taught  the  elements 
of  reading.    About  the  age  of  five,  they  are  sent  to 
the  village  schoolmaster,  who  assembles  them  under 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  makes  them  trace  the 
letters  in  the  sand,  first  consonants,  then  vowels  ^ 
and  proceeding,   much  in  the  same  way  as  in  our 
admirable  National  Schools,  teaches  them   to  read 
and  write  in  five  or  six  months.    They  are  next  occu- 
pied for  a  year,  in  learning  to  write  with  a  reed  and 
ink,  on  the  leaves  of  the  Palmeira,  (Elate  Sylvestris,) 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, and  learn  by  art  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.    Writing  on  paper  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  summing  are  the  finish  of  their  education  :    and 
the  arithmetic  necessary  for  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial purposes   is  taught  separately.     Book-keeping 
and  mensuration  are  learned  practically  in  some  shop 
or  oflice,  where  the  youth  is  received  at  first  as  an 
assistant.    The  Hindtis  anciently  wrote,  as  they  still 
do  in  the  Peninsula,  with  iron-  styles,  on  the  narrow 
leaves  of  the  Palmeira ;  but  in  Bengal  reeds  have  been 
Sttbatituted  for  them .    Their  books  are  formed  of  sepa- 
rate leaves  filed  on  iron  pins  with  a  flat  strip  of  wood, 
to  serve  as  a  guard,  at  top  and  bottom.    The  whole  is 
tied  ^fvith  a  ttring,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth.    One 
rupee  is.  paid  for  every  32,000  letters  ;  and  at  that  rate 
tbe  AlAh4b*li4vat  would  cost  €0  rupees,  (about  ^8.)  ; 
tbe  lUniyaii  24^  (jfiS.);  and  the  Sii Bhigavat  18^ 
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(3^.  10*.)  •  Divinity,  Law,  and  Astrology  are  almost  the  BENGAL. 
only  sciences  now  studied  -,  and  learning  has  evidently  '^-"V^ 
been  long  on  the  decline. 

The  towns  are  divided  into  different  quarters,  each  Towns 
of  which  is  allotted  to  a  different  trade  or  nation.  The 
Portuguese  occupy  one,  the  Musulmans  another,  the 
Hindiks  a  third ;  but  this  is  not  always  strictly 
observed.  The  houses  are  huts,  with  sloping  roofs, 
resembling  an  inverted  boat.  These  huts  are  called 
bangalk,  whence  the  English  borrowed  the  term  hun- 
galow,  which  in  India  is  synonymous  with  '  cottage,' 
and  is  as  often  misapplied  The  houses  of  the  rich 
differ  more  in  number  than  in  form  or  materials  from 
those  of  the  poor  5  for  they  are  merely  a  collection  of 
huts  within  the  same  enclosure.  Walls  of  mud,  reed- 
hurdles,  or  split  bamboos  ;  a  floor  raised  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground  outside ;  and  occasionally  a  plat- 
form of  bamboos  at  one  end  within,  as  a  sleeping 
place  and  retreat  in  time  of  floods,  constitute  the 
whole  of  these  habitations.  The  door  is  generally  the 
only  opening  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air;  even 
among  the  houses  of  the  great,  feW  have  any  thing  like 
windows.  Diffierent  apartments  are  seldom  made  m  the 
same  house  ;  but  separate  huts  are  constructed  when 
more  rooms  than  one  are  wanted.  The  inconvenience 
and  insalubrity  of  such  slight,  damp,  and  ill  ventilated 
dwellings,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  and  when  the  great 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  huts  of  the  Boot- 
chuanas  in  Southern  Africa  is  considered,  it  wUl  appear 
how  little  the  Bengalese  are  yet  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion. In  towns  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  flat-roofed, 
two  stories  high,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  a  body 
and  two  wings,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  high  wall : 
in  the  first  story  the  family  God  resides,  and  the  family 
occupies  the  rooms  below.  On  each  side  of  the  court 
below  are  verandas,  or  open  galleries,  which  are  filled 
with  spectators  on  holydays,  when  religious  ceremonies 
are  performed.  The  apartments  have  scarcely  any 
article  of  furniture,  except  a  loose  mat,  some  utensils 
of  brass,  a  hukkah,  or  spiral  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  few 
dishes  for  pdn,  or  betel  nut,  {Piper  BelU.)  An  empty 
house,  or  shed,  is  the  only  accommodation  which  a 
traveller  can  procure ;  and  as  these  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  except  in  towns,  which  are  often  remote 
from  each  other,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  quit  the 
straight  line  of  road  in  order  to  get  a  night*s  lodging. 
The  religion  of  the  Brdhmans  prescribes  works  of 
beneficence  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  Gods, 
not  for  the  good  of  men  ;  any  re^  regard,  therefore, 
for  public  utility  seldom  enters  into  the  views  of  the 
devout  Hindil  who  plants  a  grove,  digs  a  tank,  or 
inakes  a  road.  Provided  the  meritorious  work  be 
completed,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  of  use  or  a 
nuisance.  The  trees  may  do  nothing  but  afford  a  cover 
for  tigers,  the  tank  may  soon  become  a  stinking 
puddle,  and  the  road  may  lead  to  no  place  but  to  the 
paltry  family-temple  of  the  founder. 

In  diet  the  natives  are  commonly  abstemious,  but  Diet 
preparations  of  hemp  and  opium  are  often  used, 
spirituous  liquors  very  rarely,  for  purposes  of  intoxica- 
tion. Their  principal  meal  is  made  in  the  evening.  In 
the  morning  and  at  noon,  parched  or  parboiled  rice  is 
eaten,  seasoned  with  molasses,  sour  or  curdled  milk, 
or  tamarinds.  A  little  water,  a  salt  or  some  acid  fruit 
are  substituted  for  those  luxuries  by  the  poor.  Milk 
is  never  used  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  but  always 
boiled,  or  dressed  in  some  way  or  other.  Butter  also 
3l 
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BENGAL,  is  always  bailed  before  it  is  used.    That  process  con- 
^— *v—^  verts  it  into  g  hi,  which  keeps  well,  and  may  be  used 
a  year  after  it  has  been  prepared.    Their  sweetmeats^ 
fried  in  oil  or  butter,  are  very  far  from  pleasing  to  an 
European  palate. 
tabaar.  A  labourer  in  some  districts  cannot  earn  more  than, 

a  penny  or  twopence  per  diem :  but  fuel,  herbs,  and 
fruit  can  be  got  for  nothing  ;  scarcely  any  clothing  is 
necessary;  and  his  wife  spins  and  weaves  cotton 
enough  for  her  husband  and  herself,  and  the  children 
go  naked.  The  hateful  distinction  of  caste  annihilates 
every  feeling  of  humanity  towards  persons  of  an  inferior 
class  :  they  are  held  to  be  accursed  by  the  Gods,  and 
kindness  to  them  is  considered  unworthy  of  those  who 
are  f&voured  by  heaven.  Common  fowls  are  held  to 
be  impure  by  the  HindtiB,  but  they  are  reared  in  abirn- 
dance  by  the  Mohammedans  and  Portuguese.  Ducks 
and  pigeons  are  lawful  food,  and  therefore  plen- 
tiful; geese  are  kept  as  pets,  but  rarely  sold;  and 
turkies  are  only  to  be  met  with  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese.  Dogs  are  no  fiivourites,  and,  as  well 
as  cats,  are  merely  tolerated.  In  this,  as  with  regard 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  fidlacy  of  the  Hindil 
system  of  morals  is  manifest ;  to  kill  a  dog  in  order 
to  relieve  him  from  a  lingering  death,  would  be  a 
heinous  crime ;  but  to  feed  or  treat  him  kindly  is  no 
virtue.  Even  the  children  shew  no  disposition  to  play 
with  or  handle  those  animals.  They  wander  about 
half  starved,  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  Br^- 
man*8  bulls  are  another  absurdity  created  by  the  same 
system  of  false  humanity :  they  are  sacred  beasts, 
consecrated  to  Siva  at  the  death  of  some  great  man  ; 
the  cows,  who  are  married  to  them  on  the  same 
occasion,  are  given  to  the  BHihmans ;  but  the  sacred 
bull  is  turned  loose,  marked  to  secure  him  from  harm, 
and  authorized  to  devour  whatever  be  finds,  to  his 
taste. 
Penon  and  The  natives  of  Bengal  are  generally  handsome  and 
features,  lively ;  they  have  a  soft  expression  of  countenance^ 
and  mildness  of  character  j  their  manners  are  highly 
polished  5  to  superiors  they  are  excessively  humble 
and  obsequious  $  to  inferiors  haughty  and  insolent : 
when  young,  they  are  quick  and  inquisitive;  and 
would  probably  be  much  improved  by  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  but  for  the  supreme  contempt 
for  other  nations,  created  by  the  notion  of  their  being 
degraded  Hindtis.  They  are  small,  and  well  made, 
but  thin ;  have  an  olive  tint,  black  hair  and  eyes,  an 
oval  face,  and  frequently  aquiline  noses. 
Dress.  The  indigent  wear  scarcely  any  clothing,  nothing 

more  than  a  rag  round  their  wiitsts :  the  rich  when 
out  of  doors  dress  much  as  the  Mohammedans ;  within 
the  house  they  usually  resume  their  old  national  cos« 
tume,  which  consists  merely  of  different  pieces  of 
cloth  twisted  round  the  body,  and  having  one  end 
tucked  into  the  folds.  Needle-work  seems  to  have, 
been  unknown  to  the  genuine  Hindils ;  their  language, 
has  not  even  a  word  to  express  sewing.  Nothing  is 
worn  on  the  head.  The  women  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
trinkets,  and  rub  red  lead  on  their  foreheads;  their 
teeth  they  blacken  with  a  preparation  of  vitriol  and 
iron  filings.  Rings  of  shell  lac  round  the  arms,  and 
bracelets  of  mother  of  pearl,  are  favourite  ornaments } 
and  proud  is  the  woman  who  hears  herself  described 
as  walking  like  a  duck,  or  an  elephant  $  having  teeth 
as  black  and  red  as  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  |  a 
nose  like  a  parrot's  beak ;   hands  and  feet  as  wide 


spreading  as  the  water-lily ;  a  chin  as  plmmp  as  a 
mango ,-  and  lips  as  red  as  the  fruit  of  the  t^lacficha. 
Widows  of  a  pure  caste  are  striped  of  their  much- 
loved  ornaments,  condemned  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  damp  and  vermin,  and  obliged  to  act  as 
menial  servants  to  the  young  and  handsome,  who  are 
decked  out  in  the  finery  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  often 
prefer  the  funeral  pile,  with  an  expectation  of  bliss  la 
another  world,  to  the  certainty  of  misery  in  this  > 

The  music  of  the  Indians  is  as  harsh  and  inharmo-  Music  wd 
mous,  as  their  dancing  is  lifeless  and  ungraceful.  B)«:l»Bic 
Hymns,  or  rather  love-songs,  in  honour  of  Crishna,  *^ 
the  Indian  Apollo,  and  his  £ivourite  R4d*h4,  sung  by 
the  boatmen  while  rowing  on  the  rivers,  are  the  only 
airs  that  have  any  thing  like  melody.  The  difTereat 
trades  are  confined  to  different  castes,  some  of  them 
very  low,  and  held  in  great  contempt.  Taylors*  work 
was,  it  seems,  unknown  to  the  Hindils,  and  almost 
all  who  follow  that  business  are  Musulmans.  The 
barbers,  who  pare  nails  and  pick  ears,  as  well  as 
shave  heads,  are  a  pure  caste,  and  consequently  wdl 
paid.  A  woman  who  cuts  her  hair  is  esteemed  to 
commit'a  breach  of  delicacy,  and  none  but  very  immo- 
dest ones  ever  smoke.  Paper  was  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  is  usually  made  by  them.  The 
Bengalese  artificers  are  generally  clumsy  and  indolent; 
and  their  work  in  metals  has  none  of  the  finish  which 
distinguishes  the  blades  of  Damascus^  and  the  filigree 
ofTunU. 

Domestic  slavery  is  allowed  by  law  ;  bat  the  slaves  SIbtrt. 
are  kindly  treatefl,  and  considered  as  members  of  the 
family.     The  number  of  these  slaves,  or  the  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  the  free  pc^nilation,  has  never  been 
estimated,  as  it  has  been  deemed  anaafe.ta  institute 
inquiries  for  that  purpose.    The  marriage  of  slaves  is 
never  impeded ;  many  children  therefore  are  bora  in 
that  condition ;    but  few  of  such  are  sol4»  as  it  is 
reputed  discreditable  to  sell  them,  and  their  manu- 
mission is  considered  as  an  act  of  piety.     The  demand 
for  slaves,  which  always  exists,  must  be  answered  by 
some  other  means ;  and  parents  thonselves,  who  are 
reduced  by  famine,  war,  or  other  oaiafortnnes,   are 
usually  the  persons  who  supply  the  market.    Want, 
and  inability  to  provide  .for  their  chiidren,  not  the 
desire  of  gain,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  for  what 
at  first  appeared  so  inhuman.    The  prices,,  moreover, 
given  for  infants  are  extremely  smaU^  except  in  two 
cases  $  either  when  the  purchaser  is  a  BHLhman  of 
some  religious  order,  who  wishes  for  a  disciple  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  his  trade  of  begging  and 
fleecing  the  vul^;  or  when  he  is  the  master  of  a 
troop  of  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes,  who  wishes  to 
replenish  his  stock.     Formerly  a  few    slaves  were 
imported  by  Arab  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Gdrk*ha*s  were  driven,  by  the  oppression  of  their 
rulers,  to  wander  into  the  Company's  territory,  and        | 
sell  themselves  or  their  children.    The  latter  evil  has 
ceased  to  exist  with  its  cause,  and  our  ow^n  abolition 
laws  have  put  a  stop  to  the  fonner.     Slaves  are  now 
placed,  as  well  as  free  men,  under  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

The   Mohammedans   may  be   estimated  at  one-MoUJ 
seventh  of  the  whole  population  |     the    tlwcee  first ^I'o*'^ 
classes,   Brihmans,  Cshattries,   and  VaiaTaa,    make^^ 
up  about  one-fifth ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  none 
but  JBr&hmans  and  S^dras  are  of  genoiae  Bengslcse 
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f  ENGAL  origin.  The  Brihmans  of  this  country  are  looked  np 
to  thronghout  Hindiidt&n ;  they  are  all  said  to  have 
descended  from  five  families  introduced  from  Candj 
(or  Cinya  cubja)  -a  few  centuries  before  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  The  first  in  rank  are  the  Ctklinas. 
Of  the  Sddras,  the  Vaidyas^  or  medical  tribe,  rank 
first ;  next  the  Cfcyasthas  (or  Cfiits,)  who  are  the 
writers  or  accountants.  There  are  also  nine  other 
tribes  of  uncontaihinated  Stidras,  from  whom  a 
Br&hman  may  condescend  to  receive  a  cup  of  water. 
The  trade  or  profession  of  the  individual  is  not  so 
much  shackled  by  the  restriction  of  caste  as  might  be 
supposed  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that 
a  preference  of  the  prescribed  occupation  is  all  that  is 
required :  so  that  Br&hmans  are  frequently  met  with 
exercising  the  profession  of  a  cshattri  (soldier),  or 
even  the  humble  ones  of  a  stidra  (labourer.)  The 
purity  of  caste  is  maintained  by  a  sort  of  clubs  or 
lodges,  called  ddls,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  societies  of  a  similar  description.  The  office 
of  Chief  in  these  societies  is  hereditary ;  and  in  lai^e 
towns,  where  there  are  many  of  them,  they  generally 
annoy  each  other  as  much  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
Anknal  food  is  by  no  means  universally  proscribed 
amo'tag  the  Hindtis ;  and  one  order  of  mendicants, 
the  Ag*hdr-pant*h,  have  been  even  suspected  of 
cannibalism. 
Eeligikns  A  rigid  observance  of  the  frivolous  and  laborious 
"*^-  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  religion,  is  the  thing 

in  which  all  genuine  Hindhs  most  particulariy  glory. 
Their  dead  ought,  strictly,  to  be  burnt ;  but  those 
ivho  cannot  afford  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  stick  a  whisp 
of  straw  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  aod  throw  it 
iDto  the  nearest  river.  To  the  rivers  also  they  carry 
their  expiring  friends  when  aU  hope  is  over,  and  leave 
tfaem  to  die  without  assistance,  or  frequently  to  be 
devoured  by  riiarks  or  tigers.  The  sdf-immolation  of 
tbetr  widows  is  connected  with  ttvese  deplorable  super- 
sti^ns  :  it  has  lately  been  so  far  checked  by  police 
regulations,  as  to  prevent  the  mhi^y  woman  from 
being  compelled  to  ascend  the  pile. 

Enongh  has  been  already  said  to  enable  the  reader 
to  mtdee  a  pretty  fiur  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  Bengalese ;  but  it  may  perinps  be  proper  to 
add,  that  truth  and  honesty  are  so  Uttle  in  request 
among  them,  as  never  to  be  looked  for,  and  scarcely 
to  be  even  desired.  *'  In  Bengal,"  we  are  told,  "  a 
man  of  real  integrity  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon,*' 
and  '^  otte,  conscientimn  in  his  wtwlecandnct,  may  be 
Sifely  pronounced  to  be  an  mknown  character.'*  The 
Mohanmedan  faith  certainly  might  correct  many  of 
these  defects,  and  the  word  of  a  conscientious  Musni- 
man  may  he  safely  trusted  >  but  in  India,  the  lower 
classes  hi  both  peligioaa  resemble  each  other  so 
dosely,  tliat  a  description  of  the  vices  of  the  one  is 
aksfwt  wliolly  applicable  to  the  other. 
■>««*•  Calcutta  (Calcatt^  or  Cdli-catk,  the  Casde  of 
C&U ,)  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
is  sitnated  on  the  B'h%fret*h£,  or  HdgK  river,  the 
original  brandi  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  98°  23^  N., 
loog.  m^ffi"  B.  about  100  mScs  above  ila  moirth.  At 
Ingh-waier  tiw  rivar  is  Ml  a  mile  in  breadth  $  and 
the  villas,  gardena,  graves,  s|nres,  minarets,  vrith  a 
profaston  of  other  splendid  objects  which  crowd  iq>0Q 
the  view,  astonish  tl|e  stranger  who  approaches  this 
tity  fniok  tiM  sea,  and  give  him  at  once  a  raagnificeat 
id(»ef  the  extent  and  resonrees  of  oar  en^nre  in  the 


£as4.  It  now  extends  about  six  miles  along  the  BENOAI« 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  has  a  very  varying  *'— v^ 
breadth.  At  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
town  stands  Fort  William,  superior  in  strength  and 
regularity  to  any  fortress  in  India.  It  was  commenced 
by  Lord  Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plassey  (Paldsi), 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  have  been  completed  on 
a  still  larger  scale ;  but  has  been  found  to  be  too 
extensive  as  it  is,  since  it  would  require  10,000  men 
to  garrison  it  properly,  and  such  a  force  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  field.  From  first  to  last  it  has  cost  the 
East  India  Company  upwards  of  j62,O0O,OO0.  sterling. 
The  works  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  surprise  the  natives  who  have  heard 
of  its  impregnability,  and  who  expect  to  see  a  lofty 
castle  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  the  only  fortress 
tiiey  can  believe  to  be  a  place  of  strength.  The  barracks 
are  very  handsome,  and  the  interior,  which  is  kept  in 
excellent  order,  is  perfectly  open.  Between  the  fort 
and  the  town  there  is  a  large  opening,  called  the 
esplanade,  on  one  sid6  of  which  stands  the  Govem- 
znent-house,  built  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley ;  in  a 
line  with  it,  there  is  a  splendid  row  of  houses,  orna- 
mented with  spacious  verandas,  and  connected  with 
Chauringfau  (Chaaring*hl),  formerly  a  knot  of  native 
huts,  now  literally  a  village  of  palaces.  The  principal 
square  extends  1500  feet  each  way,  and  the  centre  of 
it  is  filled  by  a  large  tank,  sixty  feet  in  depth,  its  sides 
graduated  to  the  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  palisade.  The  Writers'  buildings,  and  the  old 
fort  taken  by  Sir&ju'd  daulah  in  17^7$  occupy  another 
side  of  this  square.  The  Custom-house,  and  a  quay 
hi  front  of  it;  also  adorn  this  part  of  the  dty.  The 
Government-house  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  its  internal  decorations  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
Court  of  justice,  two  Protestant  churches  for  the 
established  religion,  one  of  which  is  very  handsome^ ; 
with  Roman  Catliolie,  Greek,  and  Armenian  churches  | 
chapels  for  tlie  different  Protestant  sects  \  mosques 
and  temples.  The  hospital  and  jul  are  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  On  the  west  bank  is  the  Botanic  gar- 
den, beontifally  situated  ;  and  beyond  it,  a  large 
plantation  of  Teak,  {Tectona  Qrandis)  introdu<^ 
from  the  forests  in  the  Peninsula.  Opposite  to  the 
ibrt  there  is  a  private  dock,  and  another  one  mile 
further  down  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  To  the 
north  of  the  European  city  stands  the  Black  Town,  as 
complete  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Its  nar- 
row, m^anred,  dirty  streets,  Aat^roofed  houses,  and 
rmnous  cottages,  with  tiled  roofs  and  bamboo  verandas, 
all  swanniag  with  people,  form  a  spectacle  amusing 
and  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  but  disgusting  from 
the  filth  and  wretchedness  oi  their  inhabitants.  Fires 
and  the  termita,  or  white  ants,  are  continually  making 
ravages  in  these  frail  edifices  ;  but  the  houses  of  the 
EngSsh  inhabitants  are  secured  by  distance,  materials, 
mid  mode  of  constructioB,  froaa  such  risks  ;  and  from 
fire,  at  least,  are  seldom  endangered.  There  are 
thirteen  bfiairs  or  mariftet^ioases,  substantially  built, 
and  affording  idl  necessary  conveniences  to  the 
dealers.  Six  belong  to  the  govemment>  and  ate 
fanned  out  In  the  beginsfaig  of  the  last  century, 
Calcutta  was  a  paltry  village,  surrounded  by  wood 
and  stagnant  pools,  and  was  scarcely  more  salubrious 
than  Bhtavia  ;  by  dtaiaage,  however,  and  bv  opening 
iride  roads  thra«gh  the  woods,  much  has  been  done 
3l8 
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BENGAL,  to  render  it  more  healthy.  The  rainy  season,  so 
^— V^*-^  trying  to  European  constitutions,  usually  begins  about 
the  12th  June,  and  ej^s  about  the  14th  October.  The 
floatin/i*  capital  employed  in  mercantile  speculations 
was  estimated  at  sixteen  millions,  in  1807.  In  the 
following  year  the  Calcutta  Bank  was  established,  with 
a  capital  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  (^62,000.)  :  it  issues 
no  notes  below  ten  rupees,  {s€l»  55.)  or  above  10,000, 
(^1250.)  The  house  tax  covers  the  expense  of  clean- 
ing, watching,  &c.  the  city;  and  in  1814  left  a  sur- 
plus of  7787  rupees,  after  deducting  178,266  rupees 
for  the  above  charges. 
Society  and  '^^^  society  is  gay  and  convivial ;  but,  as  is  always 
institutions,  the  case  in  too  restricted  a  circle,  much  divided  into 
parties.  The  public  and  private  dinners  are  splendid  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  superfluous  food,  which  the  preju- 
dices of  the  lower  classes  compel  the  Europeans  to 
throw  to  the  dogs  and  jackals,  attracts  amazing 
flights  of  birds  of  prey,  who  soon  clear  the  streets  of 
the  relics  of  the  feast.  The  hospitality  and  liberality 
of  the  English  established  at  Calcutta,  are  such  as  do 
the  greatest  honour  to  their  country ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Society,  founded  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  several  of 
the  leading  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1784,  has  now  for  nearly  forty  years  contributed  most 
essentially  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  history^ 
antiquities,  and.  physical  peculiarities  of  Asia. 

Among  the  foreigners  established  here,  the  most 
numerous,  perhaps,  are  the  Armenians.  They  carry 
on  an  extensive  commerce  both  with  the  East  and 
West,  and  bear  a  high  character  for  industry  and 
integrity.  There  are  several  Portuguese  houses  of 
agency.  Those  of  the  lower  classes  who  bear  that  name, 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives  of  an 
unmixed  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  Jews,  which  has  been  observed  to  be 
the  case  also  in  North  America.  Another  class  of 
inhabitants  in  Calcutta  are  the  offspring,  often  legi- 
timate, of  European  fathers  and  native  mothers,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  half-castes. .  For  the 
education  of  the  children  of  officers  and  soldiers,  there 
are  two  excellent  institutions,  and  much  has  been 
done  lately  for  the  improvement  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  others  of  this  class.  Several  of  the  Company's 
chaplains  have  qualified  themselves  to  do  duty  in  the 
Hindtist4n*s  language ;  and  some  persons  of  that  very 
class  have  lately,  we  believe,  been  ordained,  and  are 
actually  engaged  in  instructing  congregations  of  their 
countrymen.  The  College  instituted  by  the  exertions, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  was  primarily  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
this  part  of  the  Christian  population,  by  providing  a 
place  of  education  for  such  as  should  be  desirous 
of  preparing  themselves  for  holy  orders.  Among 
other  admirable  institutions,  to  which  the  last  five 
or  six  years  have  given  birth,  are  the  moral  and 
religious  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  School-book  Society  has  been  peculiarly  useful : 
and  the  results  arising  from  the  labours  of  these 
benevolent  undertakings,  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory 

Chander-nagar  (in  Sanscrit,  Chandra-nagara)  a 
French  settlement,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hiigli 
river,  in  lat.  22"  49^  N.,  long.  88"  26'  E.  in  an  advan- 
tageous position.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1814, 
was  41^377;  and  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  in  the 
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same  year,  32,154  rupees  (^4,01 9.  5*.).    Uwasoc-  bekcal 
cupied  by  the  British  troops  during  the  late  war,  and  v^^-^w 
became  even  then  a  complete  receptacle  of  smugglers  ^^^^ 
and  swindlers.    After  the  peace  it  was  restored  to  the 
French,  in  1816,  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  for 
nearly  twenty-three  years. 

Chtichurah,  or  Chinchura,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chiufli  i 
same  river,  iu  lat,  22°  52'  N.,  long.  88°  28'  E.  It  is 
the  principal  Dutch  factory  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
was  first  established  in  1656.  The  site  is  preferable 
to  that  of  Calcutta.  Its  revenue  amounted,  in  1814, 
to  17,988  (i62,248.  10s.).  A  school  established  there 
by  Mr.  May  for  the  education  of  the  native  children, 
had  1080  scholars  on  its  list  in  1814  :  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  all>  and  English,  as  a 
reward,  to  the  most  deserving. 

Sl-r&m-piif  (Srf-r&ma-pura),  a  Danish  settlement  on  semnmrt 
the  west  side  of  the  HdgU  river,  in  lat.  22°  45'  N.,  ^^ 
8S^  26^  E.  is  an  unfortified  town,  stretching  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  having  only  a 
very  small  breadth.  Its  white  stuccoed  houses  have 
a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance  from,  the  water.  A 
shoal,  just  below  it,  prevents  large  vessels  from 
coming  close  up  to  the  town,  but  as  labour  is  extemely 
cheap,  the  inconvenience  is  not  severely  felt.  Its 
revenue,  in  1813,  was  13.231  nipees  (<s^l654.) 

Bdrac-ptir,  about  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  has  Btmck- 
a  park  with  a  small  menagerie,  and  is  the  station  where  ^^' 
the  native  corps,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  are  in 
cantonment.  There  is  also  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  cadets  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
corps  in  this  place ;  and  in  the  cold  season  there  are 
horse  races  under  the  patronage  of  the  military. 

Sundar-bans  (Sundara-vansa,  the  beautiful  wood),  SaQ&r- 
a  woody  tract  of  country,  extending  180  miles  along  bunds. 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  an  intricate  maze  of 
creeks  and  streams,  generally  salt,  and  having  eight 
considerable  openings,  each  of  which  may  be  called 
a  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  shelving  sides  of  all  these 
streams  bear  decisive  evidence  of  the  alluvial  origin 
of  the  low  lands  of  Bengal.    There  are  two  navigable 
passages  through  this  tract,  the  southern,  or  Simder- 
bund ;  the  northern,  or  Balliaghaut  passage.  The  first 
is  the  widest  and  deepest,  and  comes  into  the  H(i^ 
river  about  sixty-five  miles  below  Calcutta.  Its  course 
is  through  a  thick  forest  abandoned   to  wild  beasts, 
and  enlivened  only  by  the  call  of  birds,   or  chattering 
of  monkies.    Alligators  are  often  seen  sleeping  on  the 
banks  5  and  enormous  tigers  emerge  from  their  retreats 
when  the  salt-makers  and  wood-cutters  come,  in  the 
dry  season,  to  work  at  their  respective  trades.    The 
salt  is  esteemed  holy,  because  made  from  the  mud  of 
the  Ganges ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  any  sanctity 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  timber  of  these  forests. 
As  a  barrier  against  maritime  invasion,  the  continuance 
of  this  labyrinth,  in  its  present  state,  has  been  deemed 
advantageous  ;  it  might  also  be  difiicult  to  bring  such 
salt,  marshy,  land  into  a  state  of  cultivation }  but  the 
extreme  insalubrity  of  so  large  an  expanse  of  wood 
and  marsh,  in  a  tropical  climate,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  suflKciently  considered.     This  ^dely  extended 
tract  of  wilderness  is,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
the  property  of  the  government,  and  may  hereaiterbe 
a  source  of  revenue.    On  this  and  other  accounts  a 
survey  of  it  was  made  by  Captain  Morrison  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  in  1812  and  1813  ;  and  a  commis- 
sioner was  appointed  in  1814  to  determine  the  validity 
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KfiAL.  of  claima  to  lands  in  it«  and  to  assess  such  as  bad  been 
p^mmJ  rendered  productive. 

|or  Sagor  Island (Gangd-s%ara,  i.e.  the  confluence  of  the 

fi*  Ganges^  and  the  Ocean)«  is  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
five  in  breadth^  and  so  intersected  by  creeks  that  it 
is  diiHcult  to  fix  its  precise  limits.  It  lies  on  the  west 
of  Channel  Creek.  The  anchorage  near  it  being  more 
open  to  the  breezes  immediately  from  the  sea^  than 
from  Calpce  or  Diamond  Harbour,  it  proves  more 
healthy  and  a  better  station  for  shipping.  As  this 
island  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  holiest  branch 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  Ocean,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Uindtis  as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  3  and  at  the  full 
moons  of  November  and  January  many  are  the  human 
sacrifices  here  offered  up.  The  victims  are  voluntary 
and  involuntary  :  aged  persons,  weary  perhaps  of  life, 
and  infiints  devoted  by  their  parents  to  the  Ganges, 
who,  from  eratitude  for  the  boon  of  five  children, 
throw  the  finh  into  the  river.  In  one  case  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old  was  forced,  by  his  parents,  a  second 
time  into  the  waves.  Three  other  places  are  men- 
tioned as  polluted  by  these  horrid  rites.  The  S&stras 
do  not  prescribe  such  sacrifices  j  but  the  vow,  in  com- 
pliance with  which  they  are  made,  is  considered  as 
iuviolable.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Gdsains 
(Gdswamu,  religious  mendicants),  who  levy  contri- 
butions as  the  disciples  of  Capila,  a  sage,  supposed  to 
have  lived  2000  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  A  few 
ruins  shew  that  the  island  was  once  inhabited.  To 
clear  it,  and  form  a  maritime  depot,  had  appeared  to 
many  persons  desirable  ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
government  determined,  in  this  one  instance,  to  re- 
lax the  standing  regulation  by  which  Europeans  are 
prohibited  from  holding  any  land  in  India.  The 
whole  has  now  been  leased  to  a  company,  who  have 
subscribed  the  sum  of  250,000  rupees,  (sfi^S  1,250.) 
and  are  to  hold  the  land,  rent  free  for  thirty  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  assessment  of  four  &n&s  per 
big*bdt  (about  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per  acre) 
fdrever.  Before  the  commencement  of  April  1819,' 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  had  been  already  cleared,  and 
the  tigers  were  retiring  to  less  frequented  places. 
1^  Very  near  to  this  island  there  is  another,  which  is 

!'ilil«.  remarkable,  as  being  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  has 
been  gradually  formed.  It  lies  in  lat.  21°  35'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  SO'  E.  in  the  spot  where  the  Sagor  shoal 
appeared  in  former  maps.  In  1813  it  had  not  emerged 
£rom  the  water,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  sand- 
bank }  but  in  1818  it  formed  a  distinct  island,  two 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.  The  channel  between 
it  and  Sagor  is  already  so  shallow,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  two  islands  will  probably  be  united.  On  the 
central,  and  most  elevated  part,  vegetation  had  even 
then  commenced,  and  salsolas,  together  with  the 
fyomaa  pes  capra  had  given  it  a  verdant  tint,  and  by 
daily  binding  together  the  drifting  sand,  were  contri- 
buting to  form  the  basis  of  a  more  stable  soil.  It  was 
first  noticed  in  the  survey  of  Sagor,  made  in  1816,  and 
>^med  £Uimonstone*s  Isle. 
^.  1.  The  district  of  B&car-ganj  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  formed,  in 
I801,  from  that  of  Dacca  JeM-ptir.  A  part  of  it  was 
th«  SerdLr  of  Boclk  in  the  time  of  Acbar,  and  extends 
^ong  the  bank  of  the  Fad*h4,  or  Great  Ganges,  nearly 
^    its  mouth.    The  great  area  of  this  district  was 


estimated  in  1801  at  4564  square  miles.     A  colony  of  BENGAL 
wretched  Portuguese,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  *^**"y^*^ 
two  centuries  ago,  still  occupy  a  part  of  the  southern  I^«»it8. 
quarter ;    they  are  a  meagre,  puny,  imbecile  race, 
called  cala  feringis  by  the  natives  who  are  fairer  than 
they  are,  and  heartily  despise  them. 

The  principal  places  in  this  district  are  Bdcar-ganj, 
Burrishol,  Sutalury,  Gurnudy,  R&ban-^b&d  Isle  and 
Dak*hin-shdh-b&z-ptir. 

Burrishol  is  the  capital  of  this  district  5  the  courts  Burrishol. 
of  justice  were  transferred  to  it  in  1801.     It  stands 
on  an  island  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  22^  46'  N  ,  long. 
90°  17'  E. 

Ravan-4b4d  and  DaVhin-shdh-bdz-pur  are  islands  ^ucSS-^' 
included  in  this  district ;  the  latter  at  the  junction  of  Bhaha-baz- 
the  Megna  with  the  sea.    It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  poor, 
and  thirteen  broad  :    is  almost  inundated  during  the 
rains,  and  has  some  excellent  salt-works.     The  navi- 
gation of  the  neighbouring  channels  is  rendered  very 
dangerous  by  the  bore,  or  overwhelming  rush  of  the 
tide. 

2.  Jasar  ^i.e.  the  bridge)  a  district  which  has  Bdcar-  2.  Jessore. 
ganj  on  the  east,   Hdgli  on  the  west,  the  sea  on  the 

south,  and  on  the  north  the  Pad*hd  or  Great  Ganges. 
The  southern  part,  in  the  Sundar-bans,  is  covered 
with  impenetrable  wood,  but  naturally  fertile.  Salt, 
Indigo,  Tobacco,  Gunjah  (Abrus  precator).  Mulberry, 
Pan,  (leaf  of  Piper  Betle),  Betel,  (Piper)  a  long  Pepper 
are  its  most  valuable  productions  3  and  of  these 
Indigo  is  the  most  considerable.  Salt  is  a  government 
monopoly.  IViahmtld-shdhi,  Naldangd,  Mtirali  or  Towns. 
Jasar,  C  halnk  and  Mahmdd-ptir,  Ghain-dbdd  (Ryn- 
dbdd)  on  the  B'hmrab  are  its  principal  places. 

3.  The   district  of  H^igli  has  Berd'hwdn  on  the  3.  HoogUy 
north,  the  Sundar-bans  on  the  east,  the  sea  on  the  1^*»^^ 
south,  and  M^dni-ptir  on  the  west.  ^It  is  a  low  flat  , 
country,  covered  with  wood,  and  very  unhealthy  near 

the  coast  j  but  extremely  fertile  when  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  inland  navigation,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  and  the  proximity  of  the  capital,  a  very  ^ 

largepart  still  remains  uncultivated.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  almost  every  village. 

The  Htlgll  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  HooffUr 
Kdsim-bdzdr  and  Jelling),  the  two  most  westerly  River, 
streams  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  only  branch  navi- 
gated by  large  vessels.  Its  entrance  and  the  passage 
up  to  the  town  are  very  difficult.  The  sudden  and 
impetuous  influx  of  the  tide,  called  the  bore,  begins  at 
Htigli  Point  where  the  width  of  the  stream  is  first 
contracted ;  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  crosses  the  river  four  miles  above 
Fort  William.  In  the  mid  stream  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  5  and  the  Calcutta  side  of  the  river  is  not  af- 
fected, except  occasionally  by  a  very  sudden  rise  of  the 
water.  This  stream  is  part  of  the  Bdg'hirat*h(,  or  true 
Ganges,  and  is  therefore  reverenced  as  a  sacred  river 
by  the  Hindils. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Kfrpdi,  Temltic,  Chandcr-  Towns, 
cona,  and  the  following  places  : 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,   the  town  of  HiigU,  HoogUy 
in  lat.  22"^  54'  N.  long.  88''  29'  E.  was  formerly  the  Town, 
bander,   or  great  seaport  town,  of  this  part  of  India, 
and  the  place  where  the-Moghul's  duties  were  col- 
lected; the  most  commercial  of  the  European  States^  ' 
therefore,  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  English  and 
Danes,  had  Victories  there.    In  1632,  it  was  taken  by 
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assault  from  the  Portugnese^  by  the  Moghul«,  who 
also  succeeded  in  dcstroyrag  their  fleet,  which  was 
considerable.  In  1686,  an  action  fought  between  the 
Nabob's  troops  and  the  English,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  in*the  bdz&r,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter  j 
but  they  soon  afterwards  made  a  disadTantageous 
peace,  and  thinking  themselves  insecure  at  Htigll, , 
crossed  over  the  river  to  Chatd-nat(,  or  Calcutta. 

Hijeli,  or  Uijala,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  21^  51/  N.  long.  88°  W  E.  was  the  capital  of  a 
faujddrf,  or  military  station,  in  the  stibah,  or  prornnce 
of  Orlsah,  but  was  annexed  to  Bengal  in  the  reign  of 
Shdh  Jeh^n.  It  is  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
consists  of  salt,  and  redeemed  marsh  land,  the  former 
yielding  large  quantities  of  excellent  salt.  The  fresh 
water  land,  or  redeemed  marshes^  yield  very  abundant 
crops  of  rice. 

Calpl,  on  a  creek  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  «2°  &  N.  long.  88°  26^  E.  is  surrounded  by  wood, 
and  opposite  to  the  anchorage  named  from  it.  The 
mud  banks  and  wood,  render  it  peculiarly  unhealthy. 

Kijari,  in  lat.  21'  55'  N.  long.  88«  W  E.  is  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  where  it  is  nine  miles  wide.  Ships 
of  war  seldom  go  higher  up,  as  it  is  much  more  healthy 
than  Diamond  Harbour  or  Calpf. 

Diamond  Harbour,  an  anchorage  thirty-four  miles 
below  Calcutta,  peculiarly  unhealthy,  particularly  from 
July  to  September.  At  this  place  the  Company's  ships 
usually  unload  and  take  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
homeward  cargoes.  The  warehouses  for  marine  stores, 
&c.  are  secured  from  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

Faltk  (P*halatk)j  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
in  lat.  22^  19'  N.  long.  88«  20' E.  is  a  village  near 
which  ships  find  a  safe  anchorage,  protected  from  the 
swelL 

S^-g4ng,  (the  seven  villages)  now  a  paltry  village, 
was  anciently  a  place  of  considerable  note  5  it  is  situ* 
ated  on  a  creek  a  little  way  to  the  north-west  of  HtigH, 
and  small  vessels  could  approach  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  The  Jangal  Mahals  form  a  district,  of  which  the 
boundaries  have  not  been  accurately  determined.  It  is 
a  woody  tract,  little  cultivated,  the  chief  place  of 
which  is  Banctirah,  near  Chatnit,  in  lat.  23°  2(/  N. 
long.  87°  10'  E.  Teak  trees  transplanted  here  from  the 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  had  reached  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet  in  1813. 

6.  The  Twenty-four  Parganahs.  This  district  is  to 
.the  south  of  Calcutta,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Htigli.  It  was  made  the  zemind&ri  of  the  Company, 
and  j6gir  of  Lord  Clive  in  1757,  and  contains  862 
square  miles.  In  1801,  it  possessed  190  schools  for 
instruction  in  Hindh  literature,  maintained  by  chari- 
table funds  and  contributions,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
19,500  rupees,  (j^,437.  IO9.)  and  one  madrasah,  or 
college,  for  Mohammedan  law.  In  1813,  it  was  still 
much  infested  by  dacafts,  or  banditti,  though  in  an 
evident  state  of  improvement.  The  jamit,  or  land  tax, 
amounted,  in  1814,  to  1,249,003  rupees,  (a^56,125. 
7s '  6d,)  and  the  kb-c4ri,  or  excise,  to  94,675  rupees, 
^11,834.  79.  6d.)  and  it  was  always  foilnd  that  the 
lands  paying  the  jam&  were  better  cultivated  than  those 
ivhich  are  exen^pted.  Calcutta  is  sometimes  considered 
as  comprehended  within  this  district 

B*higb'huj,  in  lat.  22«  29'  N.  lon^.  'BS*  20'  E.  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  capture  in  1756. 

6.  NedfyJt,  (Nava-dwipa,  the  new  island)  imme- 


diately to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  has  Rij.^M  to  the  >t^ 
north,  Jaser  on  the  east,  the  24  Parganahs  on  the       1 
south,  and  Berd'hw^a  on  the  v^est.    It  was  ancientW 
called  Aucarah  and    afterwards   Kishn-nagar    from 
Crishna-nagara,  the    principal  sem(nd&K  within  its 
limits.    Its  soil  is  peculiarly  fertile,  but  light  and 
requiring  a  fallow  for  three  successive  years.  Besides 
the  articles  mentioned  as  being  cultivated  in  the  district 
of  Jasar,  Jasan&sh  (from  which  a  red  dye  is  extracted )  p^ 
and  Fipal  {Piper  longum),  are  grown  here.    The  cidtj. 
vation  has  greatly  increased  since  the  Decennial  set- 
tlement has  been  in  force  j    and  the  waste  land  was  . 
supposed,  in  1802,  not  to  amount  to  more  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  whole.    The  inland  navigation  maybe 
said. to  reach  eveiy  part  of  this  district ;  but  its  %ht, 
sandy  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the  construction  and 
permanency  of  the  necessary  embankments.  Its  police  ^« 
appears  to  have  been  very  vigilant  5  and  the  gangs  of 
dacaCts  had  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  reduced  in 
1814.    Its  chief  towns  are  Ned(y^,  Sdmti-pfir,  Crishn- 
uagara  and  Chogdah. 

Nediyk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jellingl  and  Kisim-  ^^^ 
b4zdr  rivers,  in  lat.  23®  25'  N.  loi^.  88**  24'  E.  was  the 
capital  of  a  principality,  when  the  Mohammedans  first 
invaded  Bengal,  under  Baktiliyfcr  Khilijl,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished as  a  school  for  Hindti  learning ;  and  atmm 
of  nearly  13,000  rupees  (i61,600.)  was  -assigned,  under 
Lord  Minto's  administration,  for  the  maintenance  and 
encouragement  of  that  institution^  which  had  Men 
into  a  declining  state. 

Chogdah,  on  the  east  of  the  H%li  river,  thhty-foar  ^ 
miles  north  of  Calcutta,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  a 
place  where  the  Uindiis  used  to  drown  themselves  in 
the^holy  stream  :    latterly,  however,  they  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  mere  ceremony  of  immersion. 

Paldsf,  in  lat.  23""  45^  N.  and  Ion?.  88''  15^  E.  mast  Fks^ 
always  be  remembered  with  a  pleasing  recollection  by 
the  English,  as  the  place  near  which  Lord  Clive  gained 
the  decisive  victory,  that  made  him  master  of  Bengal. 
With  an  army  of  3000  men,  of  whom  only  900  vfen 
Europeans,  he  completely  routed  the  Nabob  who  liad 
50,000. 

Agra-dwfpa,  or  Agd-dip,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  ^ 
on  account  of  an  image  of  Crishna,  supposed  to  bring 
in  a  revenue  of  more  than  ^3000.  per  annum  to  its 
proprietor.  It  was  seized  by  the  late  Rajh  Nob  Kishn 
(Nava  Crisima),  for  a  debt,  was  counterfeited,  and 
recovered  by  a  law-suit. 

7.  M^dni-ptir,  properiy  belongit^  to   Orisah,  bat  7.  t 
long  attached  to  Bengal,  is  now  considered  ss  one  of  I^ 
its  districts.-  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  RAm-gar1i 
and  Berd'hw&n  ;  on  the  east  by  Hikglf  and  the  sea; 
on  the  south  and  west  by  various  tributary  zemiadii^. 
Its  area  probably  contains  7300  miles.     In  1799,  it 
experienced  a  severe  dearth,  which  earned  off  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  appears  to  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  as  it  had  not  materially  improved 
for  some  years  afterwards.    Two-thirds  of  it  were 
supposed,  in  1801,  to  be  yet  covered  with  wood ;  the 
clearing  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  saoae  superstitious 
prejudices  as  prevail  in  Rlun-gar*h.     Among  other    , 
inhabitants  of  these  wood-lands,  are.  the  Sontals,  sSoi 
poor,  despised,  race  of  people,  who  eeem  to  be  far 
more  estimable  than  their  proud,  self-evfficient  Hiadii 
neighbours,  by  whom  they  are  contemned  as  beings 
scarcely  human.  They  are  said  to  be  mUd,  sober,  a^ 
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ilib  industrious  i  vemarkabk  for  tbeirhoiiealy  and  fidelity; 

m^  but  suffieriag  from  extreme  indigence  from  the  viUaioy 
of  the  moikey-leBders>  who  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  necessity,  and  chai|^  the  most  exorbi- 
tant interest  for  the  money  which  they  want  in  order 
to  purchase  seed.  Sugar  is  the  article  most  extensively 
cultivated^  and  it  was  valued  at  50,000  mpees  (^690a) 
in  1801. 

When  Balasor  and  Pipky  were  frequented  1^  the 
£uropeans>  a  century  ago^  the  manufactures  of  this 
district  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  3  but  they 
baye  subsequently  much  declined.  A  few  san&ds  and 
gauzes  ibr  home  sale  are  still  made;  but  commerce  is 

i      rather  giving  way  than  advancii^.    Even  the  more 

r  opulent  natives  live  in  slightj  wretched^  huts>  and  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  ornamenting  their  houses^  or  reur 
dering  them  comfortable.  A  maintenance  is  aU  they 
desire^  and  as  that  is  easily  obtained  lA  a  country  where 
fuel  and  clothing  are  little  wanted,  they  are  destitute 
of  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion  felt  in  re^ons  less 
favoured  by  nature :  but  it  is  the  pressure  of  their 
enormous  debts  which  contributes  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  damp  their  ardour,  and  stifle  any  desire  for  a 
better  condition.  They  are  sober,  regular,  and  domestic; 
less  quarrelsome  and  litigious  than  their  neighbours  ; 
marry  early,  but  have  not  usually  numerous  fiunilies, 
which  probably  arises  from  the  premature  decrepitude 
of  their  women.  Inoculation,  though  long  known> 
b  little  practised;  an4  the  small-pox  consequently 
commits  great  ravages. 

M4dnf-p^ji  Jal^^iir,  and  Pippalf  are  the  principal 
towns  in  thb  district,  which  was  ceded  by  K6sim  Ali 
Kh^,  the  reigning  nabob  (Nuww&b),  in  1761.  In 
1770  it  was  a&cted  by  that  dreadful  famine  which 
swept  away  nearly  half  its  population.  In  1S1&>  its 
police  seemed  to  have  nearly  quelled  the  ferocious 
banditti  by  which  it  was  so  long  Infested. 

wn  M^dnf-piir,  its  capital,  in  lat,  ^°  25'  N.  long.  87^ 
25'  £.  being  a  frontier  station,  formerly  had  afort« 
now  converted  into  a  prison.  The  neighbouring  roads 
have  been  put  mto  an  excellent  condition  through  the 
exertions  of  the  resident  magistrates. 

e.  Jal^siir  (Jal^wara,  the  lord  of  water,)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Subanrfca  (Suvemaar^ca,  golden 
sands),  in  lat.  21®  SO'  N.  long.  87^  25'  E.  formerly  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  province,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  consequence,  and  much  frequented  by 
Europeans  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pippalf,  in  kt.  21®  42'  N.  and  long.  8?®  20^  E.  was 
a  place  of  great  resort  at  the  same  period.  The  Dulch 
annually  shipped  2000  tons  of  salt  there  ;  and  it  was 
the  first  place  in  Bengal,  with  which  the  English 
obtained  permission  to  trade. 

i.  Bllg*hari  is  a  wild  and  woody  parganah  towards  the 
north-east  quarter  of  this  district.  Even  in  1816,  the 
marauders  and  assassins,  called  chd^rs,  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  check  their  depredations 
and  atrocities  ;  but.  they  were  at  length  dispersed  or 
captured  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Oakley,  deputed  for 
that  purpose  with  special  authority  from  the  govem- 
nent. 

ran  B.  Berd'hwin,  (in  Sanscrit  Vardd*ham^,  produc-> 
tive,)  is  bounded  by  BSrb'hiim  on  the  north,  by  UtgH 
on  the  east,  M^dni-ptir  on  the  south,  and  Il6m-gar*h 
on  the  west.  It  came  into  our  possession  in  1760,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  fertile  territory  in  India. 
The  original  xemfnd&ri  comprehended  mther  more  than 


3000  square  miles,  and  was  conferred,  some  time  BBNOAt. 
subsequently  to  1722,  on  K^rat  Chaad,  ancestor  of  Vwy  ■  ^ 
the  present  Rdjk.  The  yearly  rent  in  1790  was. 
^400,000.  Most  villages  have  schools,  but  there  are 
n&  colleges.  Arrears  of  t&xi  and  other  expenses  have 
reduced  the  two  great  Mmfnd^es  of  fierd*hwin  and 
Bishn-ptir  to  a  very  humble  condition.  The  number  of 
new  viUages  and  brick  buildings  are  alone  a  proof  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  this  district,  which^^  with 
respect  to  agricultural  produce,  is  the  first  in  the  whole 
of  India.  Tanjore  in  the  southern  Camatic  is  the 
second. 

The  principal  places  are  Becdwiuij  Bisan-pdr>  Catwk, 
K'haknk  (or  Calnk)  and  Ocrah. 

Bishn-)^/or  Bisan-ptir,  (Vishnd-pura,  the  city  of  Bissun-poor 
Vishni,)  in  lat.  23°  AT  N.  long.  87^  2S'E.  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  an  extensive  aemind4ri,  which 
constituted  an  abnost  independent  territory  for  neariy 
1100  years.  It  was  finally  reduced  by  Jtfer  Kh4n  in 
1715. 

Catwh  (Cibgtoyk)  in  lat.  23^  37'  N.  and  long.  88°  Cutwa. 
10'  £.  is  noted  Ibr  its  manufacture  of  vessels,  made  of 
a  kind  of  pewter  alloyed  with  aconsideraUe  proportion 
of  zinc.  It  was  near  this  place  that  the  well  known 
es^agement  between  oar  troops  and  those  of  K4sim 
An,  in  1763,  took  place. 

9.  B(rb'h4m  (Yira-b'bdmi,  the  land  of  heroes,)  a  9.  District 
district  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  province,  ^^  Beerb'- 
has  B*h^el*p^  on  the  north,  R^-sh^  on  the  east,  ^^°' 
Berd'hwin  on  the  south,  and  Fsch^t  on  the  west.    It 

is  called  the  Serc&r  of  Mad^tran  in  the  Jy(n  Acban'.  A 
considerable  part  is  either  rock  or  wood,  and  still 
uncultivated.  Indifferent  coal  and  excellent  iron  ore  Prodac- 
in  strata  mixed  with  clay,'are  found  in  the  lulls  ;  but  tions. 
the  iron-works  established,  in  1B14,  at  the  coafiuence 
of  the  Mdk  and  U^tt  rivers,  have  not  been  found  to 
answer.  The  prosperity  and  cultivation  of  this  district 
are  gradually  increasing.  The  roads  and  bridges  are 
kept  in  good  repair ;  the  latter  are  formed  from  the 
timber  of  the  Falmeira  (Elaie  Sylvestris.)  About  the 
thne  of  Sh^r  Sh4h»  the  Afgh&n,  Asadu'llah,  a  chief  of 
the  same  nation,  was  settled  here  in  a  large  military 
fief,  to  guard  the  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Hindiis  of  Jeh^r-k'hand  3  but  the  grant  was  resumed 
in  1763  by  K^im  AU  Kh&n.  . 

The  principal  towns  are  Sdri,  (23°  54' N.  8?°  32^  E.) 
Sartil,  N^r,  Baidyd-n6t'h,  L4carik'handah,  Srf-kit 
asnd  Sri-r&m-pdr. 

Baidyk^ndt*h,  or  D^dgir,  is  a  celebrated  place  of  Baidra^. 
pilgrimage  in  hit.  24°  32'  N.  long.  86°  40'  E.    Its  ^"^^"^ 
temide  contains  an  illustrious  lingam  or  phallus,  round  ^^^^^^ 
which  the  pilgrims  make  many  drcuits,  washing  it 
also  with  libations  of  holy  water«  in  order  to  procure 
favourable  dreams.    6000  persons  from  Bah&r  alone, 
are  said  to  visit  it  annually,  notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  being  murdered  00  the  road. 

10.  The  district  of  Murshid-&b&d  has  imdergone  so  10.  District 
many  alterations  as  to  its  extent  and  jurisdiction,  that  of  Monliid- 
it  is  difficult  to  define  its  boundaries.    It  may  be  con-  '^^ 
sidered  as  hi^ving  the  Ganges  and  Jellingf  rivers  to  the 

north  and  easts,  Nediyit  to  the  southj  and  Birbbiim  to 
the  west 

The  extent  of  this  district,  its  crowded  population.  Police, 
straggling  and  ruinous  csfutal,  with  various  other  dr* 
cumstances,  have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  police  to  exercise  aU  the  vigilance  requisite  fbr  thn 
suppression  of  crimes  1  and  it  was  considere4i  in  1813^ 
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as  the  worst  regulated  in  any  part  of  the  province.  In 
consequence  of  this,  an  assistant-magistrate  was 
appointed  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation^  that  though  this  part  of  the 
country  was  formerly  considered  by  the  natives  as  very 
healthy,  it  has  lately  become  remarkable  for  its 
insalubrity. 

Its  principal  towns  are,  the  capital  of  the  same 
name  5  Birnagar  ( Vfra-nagara)  j  B*hagwdr  Gdld ; 
Jangi-ptir,  or  Jangal-p<ir;  K^im-b^z^r}  Berhdm,  or 
Burhdm-ptlr  5  and  Stiti. 

The  city  of  Murshid-dbdd  is  situated  on  the 
B*hdgiret*hi,  or  sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat. 
24°  ir  N.,  and  long.  88°  16' S.  It  was  originally 
called  Maksiid'dbdd  -,  but  its  name  was  changed  by 
Murshid  Kuli  Khdn,  otherwise  called  Jlifer  Khdn, 
when  he  fixed  the  seat  of  government  there,  in  1704. 

It  stretches  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  never  fortified  except  by  an  occasional  ram- 
part. The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  as  wretched  as  they  usually  are  in  Indian 
towns.  The  transit  commerce  of  this  place  is  very 
great ;  and  the  river  is  covered  with  boats,  excepting 
from  October  to  May,  when  it  is  almost  dry  :  much 
of  the  trade  is,  during  that  interval,  transferred  to 
B*hagwdn  G614,  a  port  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
(ranges,  about  nine  miles  from  Murshid-&b&d.  A 
canal  between  the  two  streams,  made  in  1813,  has 
been  of  great  service  :  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
place,  which  in  1814  almost  exceeded  belief,  has 
caused  its  population  visibly  to  decline  -,  for,  besides 
the  numbers  carried  off  by  disease,  many  of  the  lower 
classes  have  deserted  their  houses  in  quest  of  a  more 
healthy  abode. 

The  Mtiti  j'hil,  or  pearl  lake,  near  this  place,  is 
part  of  a  former  bed  of  the  K&sim-bizdr  river.  Ali- 
verdi  Khdn  erected  a  palace  there,  and  ornamented  it 
with  black  marble  columns,  from  the  ruins  of  Gaur, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  town  is  secured  from  inundation  solely  by  the 
Bulabeg  pushtah,  or  projecting  embankment,  which 
every  year  occasions  heavy  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  charges  for  the  city  police  were  estimated 
at  36,000  rupees,  (ag4500.)  annually,  in  1814.  The 
collector-general  aad  board  of  revenue  were  stationed 
at  this  place  till  1771*  This  is  the  principal  station  of 
a  court  of  circuit 

Jangi-pdr,  or  Jangal-piir^  m  lat  24°  28'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  13'E.  is  the  greatest  establishment  for  the 
production  of  silk  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  was  commenced  in  1773,  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  no  less  than  3000  persons  were 
employed  in  it.  The  Italian  method  of  spinning, 
introduced  by  persons  sent  over  by  the  Company  in 
1762,  is  used.  The  worms  are  bred  by  women  and 
children.  The  Chinese  mulberry  requires  a  moister 
soil ;  but  it  produces  more  nutritious  leaves  than  those 
of  the  Oriental  species  here  cultivated. 

Kdsim-bdzdr,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  and  long.  88°  15',  the 
port  of  Murshid-db&d  being  only  about  a  mile  distant,  is 
one  of  the  largest  inland  trading  towns  in  Bengal ;  and 
during  the  rainy  season  has  an  unparalleled  extent  of 
water  carriage.  It  stands  on  an  island  of  sand,  ferti- 
lized by  the  mud  of  the  Ganges,  and  abounding  with 
various  sorts  of  game.  Its  silk  manufieictures,  parti- 
cularly its  stockings,  are  in  universal  request.  They 
are  aU  wire-knit^  and  sell  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-* 


five  rupees  (fifty  to  ninety  shillings)  per  score  of  pairs,  bevc* 
Carpets,  satins,  and  other  silk  manufactures,  are  C^ 
made  here  annually  to  a  very  large  amount.  ^*^ 

11.  The  district  of  Chdti-g&ng,  (g6dng  orgfim,)  atH.  Chin 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ben^,  has  Tipura  on*™*?- 
the  north,  the  Bennan  Empire  on  the  east,  Aracan  on 
the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west.    It  was  anciently 
assigned  as  a  fief  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  body 
of  militia,  as  a  guard  for  the  frontier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Mug*hs,  or  people  of  Aracan.  The  islands 
of  Hattid,  Sundip,  and  B&mini,  though  separated  by 
wide  arms  of  the  sea  from  the  main  land,  are  annexed 
to  this  district.    The  principal  river  has  not  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  admit  ship's  of  any  size  :  and  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  harbour  there  are  bars  in  the 
mouths  of  all  streams  which  fiow  into  the  sea  between 
that  river  and  the  boundary  of  Aracan ;   so  that  the 
internal  navigation  on  this  side  of  the  province  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  vessels  of  small  burthen.    The 
southern  part  of  this  district,  towards  the  N&f  river, 
is  very  mountainous,   and  had  been  considered  as 
almost  impervious  and  incapable  of  cultivation^  till 
1814,  when  inquiries,  occasioned  by  the  great  emigra- 
tions from  the  neighbouring  countries,  shewed  Uiat, 
between  those  ranges  of  hills  there  are  many  plains 
and  vallies  susceptible  of  great  improvement ;  such  as 
the  plains  of  Chacdria,   R4m^,  and  Gargdnii;  the 
last  estimated  at  ten   miles  each  way.    They  were 
exclusively  occupied  by  Hindtis  from  Bengal;  but, 
since  the  conquest  of  Aracan  by  the  Bermans,  a  very 
large  number   of  Mug*hs  have  emigrated  into  the 
British  territory,   and  settled  on  the  borders ;  some 
few  as  husbandmen,  but  most  as  pedlars,  or  mecha- 
nics.   They  have  been  estimated  at  100,000;  this  is 
probably  too  high;  but  their  numbers  are  certainly 
very  considerable.    The  irregular  manner  in  which 
they  have  established  themselves,  besides  occasioning 
much  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  other 
inhabitants,  has  often  thrown  the  country  into  a  state 
of  serious  commotioa 

The  interior  of  this  district  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous ;  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  the  torrents, 
as  well  as  the  ocean  itself  on  the  shores,  are  continu- 
ally making  encroachments  on  the  labours  of  the  cul- 
tivator, whose  diligence  in  struggling  against  such 
discouragements  is  highly  commendable.  Its  fi-equent 
change  of  level,  maritime  position,  and  high  altitude, 
render  this  a  suitable  place  for  the  production  of 
coffee,  pepper,  and  spices,  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Asia.  The  land  is  now  held  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  proprietors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  still  waste,  though  the  district  appeared,  so  long 
ago  as  1801,  to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
jfient.  The  Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hindiis  as  three 
to  two. 

The  port  of  Isldm-4bdd,  the  capital  of  this  district,  hih^ 
is  extremely  well  situated  for  maritime  commerce,  as 
well  as  for  the  construction  of  ships.  Timber,  planks, 
canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  cotton  and  um- 
brellas, are  the  principal  exports  near  the  sea.  Salt- 
works have  been  established  by  the  government;  and 
it  derives  a  considerable  profit  from  the  number  of 
elephants  taken  in  the  forests,  for  which  a  contract  is 
made,  the  contractor  engaging  to  provide  a  certain 
number  answerins^  to  a  fixed  standard.  The  sea  air 
and  bathing  on  this  coast  are  considered  as  extremely 
beneficial^  and  it  is  therefore  much  frequented  by  the 
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/— ^  of  Sitk,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Isldm- 
&hM,  is  a  remarkable  mineral  spring,  which  emits  an 
inflammable  vapour^  and^  like  dl  similar  phenomena, 
is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Hindtis.  The  N6f, 
which  is  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  this  residency, 
is  not  navigable  abpve  a  few  miles  from  the  shore: 
its  banks  are  covered  with  wood,  and  very  scantily 
inhabited,  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of  attacks 
from  the  neighbouring  Mug'hs. 

Tipura>  or  rather  Tripura,  to  which  this  district 
belonged,  appears  to  have  been  anciently  an  inde- 
pendent state,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  where 
the  doctrines  of  Brdhma  and  Budd'ha  prevailed,  and 
was  occasionally  subjected  to  each.  It  was  probably 
subdued,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Afghdn  Sovereigns  of  Bengal  -,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  R&jk  of  Aracan,  a  Badd'hist,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese.  Macat  R^',  one  of  the  lUjk's  vassals, 
having  incurred  his  master  s  displeasure,  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Moghul,  Shdh 
Jehin,  in  1638;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Shdyistah  Khdn,  Siibah-ddr  of  Bengal,  sent  a  large 
fleet  froih  D*h&dk,  under  the  command  of  CJm^d  Khin, 
and  took  the  capital,  to  which  he  then  gave  the  name 
of  Isl&m-&bdd,  (the  abode  of  the  True  Faith.)  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nabob  Jkier  All 
Kh&n,  in  1760. 

The  passes,  and  higher  positions,  in  the  chain  of 
hiUs  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  been  chiefly  occupied  by  bodies  of  Mug' hs, 
fugitives  from  Aracan ;  considered  as  rebels  and  de- 
serters by  the  Berman  Sovereign,  and  therefore  opening 
a  source  of  perpetual  misunderstandings  between  him 
and  the  Bengal  government.  These  people  have  also 
.  been  sometimes  driven  by  distress  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  their  presence, 
therefore,  has  occasioned  much  mischief;  but  to  expel 
them  has  not  been  possible  ;  for  the  woody  vallies  in 
which  they  conceal  themselves  are  not  only  almost 
inaccessible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy. 
The  Mug*hs  are  a  muscular,  hardy  race,  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  labour,  and  to  the  air  of  these  moun- 
tains. They  therefore  are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Hindds  established  in  the  plains  below,  who  are  small 
and  feeble,  and  by  no  means  adapted  for  war  and 
resistance. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Isl&m-dbM,  or  Chdti-g&ng, 
Sit^-ciind,  Mdrcd-serfif,  Rlmid,  Coxe's  Bdzdr;  and 
the  isles  of  Mascal,  Catebdik,  Sundip,  Hatti&,  and 
Bdmanf. 

QbiKd.  The  capital,  Isldm-&bdd,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  82°  22^  N., 
and  long.  91^  42^  E.  It  was  a  great  emporium  in  the 
time  of  Acbar. 

Ba-  Coxe's  B&zdr,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ndf,  is  in  a 
hi^h,  open  situation,  at  the  termination  of  a  range  of 
lony  white  cliffs.  It  is  clear  of  wood,  and  has  excel- 
lent water.  The  Mug'hs  established  here  in  1814, 
amounted  to  more  than  3000.  In  1816,  a  Custom- 
house, towards  the  Aracan  frontier,  was  built. 

V-  Sun-dip,  or  Sdma-dwipa,  (the  island  of  the  Moon), 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megn^,  a  brood  stream,  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Br&hma-putra. 
Its  size  may  be  estimated  at  sixteen  miles  by  eight. 
Its  soil  is  alluvial  {  and  salt  seems  to  be  the  only 
vojL.  xvm. 


article  manufoctured  upoii  it*  It  was  possessed,  in  BENGAL, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  horde  ^ 
of  Portuguese  pirates,  under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Gonzalez;  but  his  perfidy  and  tyranny  soon  raised 
up  foes  against  him,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  He 
was  expeUed,  after  having  reigned  for  a  few  years,  by 
the  R&jh  of  Aracan,  who  was  in  his  turn  driven  out  by 
the  fleet  of  Shdyistah  Kh&n,  in  1666,  when  all  this 
country  became  subject  to  the  Moghul. 

Among  the  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  hilly  tracts 
of  this  district,  two  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
Ctikies  or  Lunctds,  and  the  Chdmias.  The  Chiimids,  Cookies,  or 
inhabit  the  lower  range  of  hills  to  the  north  and  LuncUw^ 
east,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Bengal  government. 
They  are  migratory  people,  seldom  remaining  more 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  They  appear  inclined  to 
acquire  more  settled  and  industrious  habits,  but  are 
harassed  by  incursions  from  the  Berman  dominions. 
The  Ctikies,  occupy  more  distant  and  ielevated  ranges 
of  the  same  hills.  They  are  low  and  muscular^ 
with  the  broad,  flat,  round  face,  and  diminutive 
eye  of  the  Tatar  tribes.  They  are  warriors  and 
hunters,  divided  into  many  independent  tribes,  and 
fixing  on  the  most  inaccessible  spots  for  the  site  of 
their  villages.  Like  most  savages,  they  are  much 
given  to  theft,  and  have  a  peculiar  partiality  for  salt. 
They  have  none  of  the  Hindil  distinctions  of  caste> 
and  are  fond  of  animal  food.  They  are  migratory  at 
intervals,  and  for  a  short  distance.  The  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  forms  a  part 
of  their  religious  creed. 

12.  The  district  of  Tipura  (Tripura,  i.e.  Tripolis),  i?/^^^ 
has  D*h&ck  and  Silhet  on  the  north,  the  Berman  domi- 
nions  on  the  east,  Chdti-gdng  on  the  south,  and 
D*h&ck  on  the  west.  It  was  an  independent  state  in 
the  time  of  Abti*l  Fazl,  who  says  that  its  sovereign 
was  styled  Yahya  M&nic,  or  King  John.  It  is  also 
called  Ra<ishan-6b&d,  and  is  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Bengal.  Its  eastern  limits  are  not  yet  accurately 
determined,  being  clothed  with  extensive  forests^ 
abounding  in  elephants,  and  little  explored.  The 
M6nic,  or  Zeniindir,  is  the  independent  sovereign  of 
an  extensive  territory  to  the  east  of  the  hills,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories :  but  he  usually 
resides  at  Comillah,  where  the  judge  and  magistrate 
is  stationed.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  district,  have  both  greatly  increased 
though  a  large  portion  of  it  still  remains  uncultivated. 
It  has  no  large  towns  5  the  most  considerable  are 
Comillah,  Lak*hi-ptir,  D&tid-c&ndi,  and  Chdnd-piir. 
From  Dd^d-cdndl  to  Lak'hi-ptir,  along  the  course  of  the 
Megnk,  the  country  is  famous  for  producing  the  best  Produce. 
Betel  nut,  (Piper  Beth  )  ;  and  that  article  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  of  Ava  and  Aracan,  that  they 
always  make  a  contract  one  year  for  the  produce  of  the 
next.  The  coarse  cottons,  called  baftas  and  k&ssahs, 
manufactured  here,  are  exported  all  over  the  world ; 
and  the  cotton  plantations  are  rapidly  increasing. 
.There  are  no  schools  for  Hindil  or  Mohammedan 
learning;  and' suicide  is  said  to  be  common  among 
the  women  of  the  lower  orders.  The  gaydl  (a  species 
of  ox)  and  elephants  abound  in  the  woods ;  but  the 
latter  are  inferior  to  those  of  Ch&ti-g&hg  and  F^gd. 
The  highest  ever  accurately  measured  wad  ten  feet  six 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  standard,  height  for  the 
service  in  Bengal,  is  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground.  Tipura  seems  never  to  have 
3  11 
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BENGAL,  been  subjected  to  tbe  Moghcil  governnnent  till  towards 
V-v^V'vv^  the  middle  of  the  last  oentuiy^  when  Mir  Habfbu'liah^ 
a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Sdbah^d^  of  Bengal, 
snade  a  socoessfiil  incursion,  and  compdiled  the  Rijh 
to  consent  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  It  came  into  oar 
possession  with  the  rest  of  the  province  in  17^5,  and, 
though  long  distnrbed  by  frequent  commotions,  has 
now  continued  for  many  years  in  a  very  tranqnU 
state. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Comillah,  Ndr-nagar,  Lak*- 
hi-ptir,  Cyuid-p6r,  Dddd-c&ndi,  Caudal,  Colmda,  and 
Jngd^,  (Ynga-d^va.) 
18.  District  13.  The  district  of  D'h^<^  Je]^l-p<ir  has  Mumen- 
of Dacca,  gingh  on  the  north,  Tlpura  on  the  east,  B4kar-ganj 
mi  the  south,  and  R4j-sh4fai  on  the  west.  It  may  be 
called  the  granary  of  Bengal,  as  it  is  almost  entirely 
corered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season ;  and,  like  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  when  the  inundation  of  Hit  Nile  is 
at  its  greatest  height,  has  the  appearance  of  a  bound- 
less sheet  of  water,  studded  with  islands  just  rising 
from  its  surface,  and  covered  with  villages,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  palms  and  other  trees,  peculiar  to  the  tro- 
pics. Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
facility  of  conveyance  every  where  afforded  by  the 
water-carriage,  there  ia  scarcely  any  district  in  Bengal 
where  more  waste  land  is  to  be  found.  There  are 
many  schools,  where  the  elements  of  Hindii  learning 
are  tanght. 
Mannfac-  The  mnslins  of  D*hddi  hare  long  been  the  most 
^"^^^  celebrated  in  Ae  world;  and  a  species  of  cotton, 
called  bdngd,  cultivated  in  the  neighbouriiood,  is 
necessarjr,  though  not  itsdf  of  a  very  fine  quality,  for 
forming  the  stripes  of  the  finest  muslins,  flowered, 
striped,  chequered  and  plain  muslins »  are  all  raanu- 
frictured  in  this  part  of  Bengal :  the  latter  are  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  Dimities,  and  cloths  resembling 
dii^wrs  and  damasks,  are  also  among  the  manufactures 
of  D*h&c^.  The  art  of  making  some  of  the  most 
delicate  kinds  of  muslins  is  in  danger  of  bdng  lost,  so 
much  has  the  demand  for  them  diminished. 
Towns.  The  principal  towns  in  this  district  are  the  capital, 

Ndr^n-ganj,    Sun&r-g&ng,    and    Rijk-nagar.      The 
Mohammedans  and  Hindtis  are  in  equal  nnmbers. 
Dacca.  Dh^u^  the  capital,  in  Lit.  23""  42"  N.,  and  long. 

90^  17^  E>  is  placed  upon  a  large  branch  of  the  river 
called  the  B6r*hl  Gangh,  or  Old  Ganges,  above  a  mile 
in  width.  This  communicates,  by  various  channels, 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
abundance  of  moisture  maintains  the  verdure  in  this 
country  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  renders  the 
air  much  cooler  than  in  the  province  of  Bahir.  From 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
season  is  unhealthy  ;  but,  at  every  other  part  of  the 
year,  this  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  as  well  as 
healthiest  stations  in  India.  This  town  has  succeeded 
to  Sun&r-ging  as  the  capital  of  tiie  eastern  part  of 
Bengal.  Isldm  Khto,  governor  of  that  province  under 
JehdA-g(r,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  here  in  1608, 
and  called  it  Jeh&n-gfr-nagar,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  It  reached  its  greatest  pitch  of  splendour 
under  Adrang^z^b ;  and  magnificent  ruins,  now  over- 
grown with  wood,  attest  its  magnitude  and  splendour 
at  that  period.  The  invasbn  of  N^ir  Sh^,.  and  the 
gradual  dissolution  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  seem  to  have 
hastened  the  decline  of  this  city  :  but  the  middle  and 
?ommercial  classes  have  of  late  gradually  increased  ^ 


and  the  town  has  been  proportionally  augmented.  It  BESc« 
extends  six  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  liTcr,  a&d^ 
has  all  the  nuisances  of  an  Asiatic  town.  Its  iriil 
structures  are  usually  burnt  down  once  or  twice  a 
year;  and  some  laige  earthen  pots,  soak  uto  the  floor 
of  the  house,  serve  as  reoeptacles  for  all  the  v&IuaUe 
artides  which  the  proprietors  possess.  This  mode  of 
insurance,  and  the  facility  with  which  such  honsM 
are  rebnilt,  cause  the  sufferers  to  witness  their  Ion 
with  an  apathy  quite  inconceivahle  to  Europeaai 
<afe«ek,  Annenian,  and  Portuguese  mercbaats  m 
established  at  this  place  as  wdl  as  nations  of  westen 
Europe.  The  dialect  used  at  D*hidt  is  the  gesniae 
language  of  Bengal,  while  that  used  at  Calcutta  ii 
the  Gaur  idiom,  and  has  only  been  brought  ioto 
repute  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govemmeat  to 
the  laUer  place.  The  inhabitants  are  quiet  lad 
orderly,  as  well  as  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  British  government. 

N&r^i^-ganj,  in  lat.  23^  If  N.,  long.  90°  35'E.  iNW 
Jai^ge  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sital  lak)uk,  i  r^- 
branch  of  the  BHUuna-putra,  remarkable  for  its  btntle 
and  activity.  In  the  rainy  season  theLak'htt  isose 
of  the  finest  rivers  of  Bengal,  and  is  covered  witk 
boats  and  vessels  constantly  passing  and  repassing. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  place  called 
Kadam  Rasdl,  where  an  impression  of  the  footstep  of 
Mohammed  is  as  mueh  venerated  by  the  Musdmia 
pilgrims  as  the  holy  lingam,  at  the  shrine  of  Vaidya- 
nat'ha,  by  the  Hiodils. 

Sunir-g4ng  (Suvama-grfoma,  the  gclden  vi]%),  ^• 
m  kt.  33""  39^  N.  and  long.  90""  43'  £.  now  t  wfott^. 
village,  though  formerly  capital  of  this  part  of  tk 
province.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  mamifaftare  of 
kh&ssahs  (cossa^)  in  the  time  of  Acbar,  and  still  re- 
tains its  reputation  by  their  excellence.  The  andeot 
city  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  BriLhma-putra. 

Feringi  BAzdr,   in  lat  «3°  33'  N.,  long.  90°  23'  E  |^ 
a  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dalisesi,  ms  ^^ 
founded  by  Shdyistah  Khin,  about  1666,  who  esti^ 
bUshed  there  a  colony  of  Portuguese  fiigitiva  froa 
Aracan. 

B6w41,  as  before  observe<1,  ia  so  ovexgrown  witk 
wood  and  infested  by  elephants,  as  to  fnistrate  the 
attempts  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  Among  the 
birds  which  inhabit  these  forests  are  Peacocia  aad 
the  Florican,  or  Carmdr,  the  Otis  Houbdra  of  Lino«a, 
the  most  delicious  of  all  the  Indian  wild  fowl  It  i^  a 
small  species  of  Bustard  of  varied  plumage,  witk 
a  handsome  topping  of  black  feathers  foiling  grace- 
fully from  its  head.  Under  the  name  of  Huh&iiitc 
well  know  in  Syria  and  the  states  of  Barbary.  . 

14.  The  district  of  Maimen-sing'h  is  bounded  bf  IJH 
the  Gar^  mountains  on  the  north,  Silhet  on  the  eait,  ^^" 
Dacca  on   the   south,  and  Dindj-piv  on  the  west. 
Like  the  preceding  districts  it  is  intersected  bjthe      | 
Brdhma-putra,  and  ia  almost  entirely  under  water  in      | 
the  rainy  season.    It  is  low,  flat,  and  very  fertile ;  pW"  ^^ 
dudng  large  quantities  of  coarse  rice,  and  mustard-  ' 
seed.    It  is  much  improved  since  the  perpetuation^ 
the  Decennial  settlement.    It  has  no  regular  schools  s 
for  Mohammedan,  and  but  a  lew  for  Hindis  leaning.  d9t* 
which,  as  usual,  are  gratuttoos.   In  1S14,  thebaaditu 
had  been  entirely  extirpated. 

Its  principal  towns  are  Btt^gon^bM,  Sitij-g^l' 
Jangel-hiri,  Bajet>pi(ir,  Saaang,C%mM«adliIikliA-Pur. 
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BENGAL    EmgoD-bM(Viiicunt*ha*Mr{)the  capital,  b  a  modem 

^^^^r^  txmn  0lMDdmg€mXh€  west  side  of  theBHUuna-poiny 

Py^'"      ia  lat.  9^  4«^N.,  and  long.  90°  E- 

^'^^  SMj-gB^,  on  the  J*bin4yf  mer,  is,  aext  to  CaLciitta, 

the  greatest  plaee  of  trade  in  the  whole  proTiace,  yet 
act  to  be  fovod  in  any  nap.  It  w  near  the  eoofluence 
of  the  J'hiaiyf  and  C6mkyi. 
^  ^  DUtricC  15.  The  district  of  SUbet,  (Sr(  h&ta,  the  rich  iharket) 
\  Silhet.  at  the  eastern  extremtty  of  the  province,  is  bounded 
en  the  north  and  eaat  by  lofty  monntains,  on  the 
sooth  by  Tipnra,  and   on    the  west  by  Maimen- 

StDg*h. 

The  noiiQtains  which  form  the  boundary  of  this 
distnet,  rise  with  a  peculiar  abruptness  from  the 
plains  cm  their  western  side,  and  are  probably  branches 
of  1%e  gpreat  chain  of  Himalaya,  stretching  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  through  Chdti-g&ng  anid  Aracan  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  occupied  by  varioua 
tribes  in  almost  the  lowest  state  of  ciTilisation, 
which,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  their  having  re- 
mained so  long  unexplored.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
them,  at  a  distance  of  only  S50  miles  from  the 
frontiers  of  Silhet,  lies  the  province  of  Y^-nan,  in  the 
Chinese  Empire ;  the  intervening  space  is  probably 
a  wild  rugged  country,  covered  with  thick  forests, 
and  destitute  of  any  consideralile  streams  \  and  will 
perhaps,  before  many  more  years  have  elapsed,  be 
explored  by  some  of  our  countrymen  established  in 
BengaL  The  mountainous  scenery  of  the  district  is 
ver}'  striking  and  delightful,  when  contrasted  with  the 
fiat  monotonous  landscape  of  Bengal.  Conical  hills 
rising  from  a  broad  basis,  at  short  intervals,  and 
clothed  with  verdure  to  their  summits,  in  the  imme« 
diate  neighbourhood,  and  lofty  mountains  to  the  north 
and  east,  rising  abruptly  like  a  wall  to  an  extraordinary 
bright,  are  the  objects  which  give  peculiar  character 
to  the  views  of  the  country  round  the  town  of  Silhet. 
The  low  lands  are  flooded  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  the  rainy  season,  as  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 

odocc.  tricts  to  the  south,  and  consequently,  after  the  waters 
have  retired,  are  in  an  excellent  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rice.  In  1801,  that  grain,  in  the  busk, 
sold  for  fifteen  rupees  the  100  maunds  (eighty  pounds 
each) ;  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  farthing  per 

^S™*  pound.  Wages  were  proportionally  low  j  eighteen 
rupees  a  year  (two  pounds  five  shillings)  being  the 
highest  given  ;  but  the  indolence  of,  the  natives,  and 
facility  of  obtaining  the  m«ans  of  subsistence,  render 
fliem  tmwilling  to  labour,  except  when  compelled  by 
want ;  and  the  ground  is  very  ill  cultivated  notwith* 

^^  standing  the  low  price  of  labour.  Limes  and  oranges 
are  among  the  leading  articles  of  produce  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  latter  are  grown  in  plantations,  which, 
from  their  extent,  might  be  called  forests.  They  are 
exported  fr^m  hence  in  great  quantities  to  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  are 
only  three  places  in  all  our  territories  in  Hind^st^n 
^viiere  excellent  oranges  are  produced  :  S4t-gar'h  on 
tile  road  from  Madras  to  Bangslore  5  Chdnd-ptir,  near 
^*])&ck,  where  they  are  delicious ;  and  Silhet,  where 
^^y  are  inferior  oiily  to  those  last  named.  The  hflls 
^*t^oand  m  firoestese ;  and  that,  perhaps,  «iay  be  one 

^^      ^^  «suii  why  the  sofl  is  so  fevounible  to  the  piodaction 

P^  the  orange.     Chunam  (i.e.  chtinah,  Linic)  Wax, 

J^wy,  woA  other  articles  produced  m  the  moontaias  are 

2*>Mrared  from  tte  K'hisi^  (Cosseahs),  who  inhabit 

^^"^hiHsoA  the  eastern  eonfiaes.  ^^arv  (fragraafe  Alo)!- 


wood,  the  Agallochum  of  the  ancients,  or  Excacaria  BENGAL. 
Agallocha)  and  wild  silk,  are  also  brought  from  these  v^p.^^,.*^*^ 
forests.     Slaty  coal  of  an  inferior  quality  was  dis- 
covered in  these  hills  in  1814. 

There  are  no  regular  schools  or  colleges,  Mojiam-  Schools. 
medaa  or  Hindil,  though  writing  and  reading  are 
taught  in  several  places.  Towards  the  K  h4si6 
(Cosseah)  mountains,  on  the  frontier,  there  are  several 
brick  redoubts,  where  guards  are  stationed  to  repel 
iht  incursions  of  the  wUd  mountaineers.  They  had  Moun- 
got  possession  of  the  low  lands  about  Ban-g&ng,  in  taineen. 
17^>  but  were  expelled  by  order  of  the  Marquess 
Cornwallis.  The  perganah,  or  tract  occupied  by  themj 
was  soon  afterwards  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  those  mountaineers  was 
established,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  them  civi- 
lized habits.  The  violent  spirit  of  revenge  by  which 
they  are  stimulated  is  the  worst  trait  in  their  character  ^ 
and  they  are  still  a  continual  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  confines.  Slavery 
and  the  sale  of  children,  by  their  parents,  seem  to  have 
existed  in  this  part  of  India  from  time  immemorial. 

The  principal  towns  are  Silhet  and  Azmeri-ganj,  Towns. 
L&tir  and  Taraf.    The  Sdrmah  and  Megnk  are  the 
largest  rivers  that  traverse  this  ^listrict. 

Silhet,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  24^  55^  N.,  and  long.  Silhet. 
91^  40^  £.  and  has  a  considerable  trade  and  popu-* 
lation. 

Azmeri,  or  Ajaminda-ganj,  in  lat  24^  33^  N.,  and  Azmeri- 
long.  91°  5^  £.  has  wharfs   for  boat-building,  and  gunge. 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
the  province. 

Near  Ldur,  in  lat.  25**  1(/N.,  long.  91°  12'  E.  coal  Laour. 
has  been  found  ;  and  trade  in  salt  and  other  articles 
is  carried  on  thence  with  the  Gdr^s  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills. 

16.  The  district  of  R&j*shihi,  bounded  on  the  north  I6.  District 
by  Din4j-ptir,  has  D*h&dk  on  the  east,  Birb'htim  on  of  Raj- 
the  south,  and  Bh&gel-p^r  on  the  west.  It  is  tra-  "^^^y- 
Tersed  by  the  Ganges  and  its  innumerable  arms,  and 
is  almost  entirdy  covered  with  water  from  July  to 
November.  The  tract  peculiarly  liable  to  be  thus 
inundated  was  anciently  called  Var^ndra.  About 
Hariy41  the  country  is  woody  and  extremely  wild. 
The  shallow  lakes  or  j^hHs  are  protected  by  a  guard- 
boat,  under  the  command  of  a  jem£kd4r,  or  corporal^ 
who  is  particularly  enjoined  to  watch  the  Chilam 
j'hil,  the  largest  oi  them.  The  improvement  here, 
since  the  perpetuation  of  the  Decennial  settlement, 
has  been  considerable.  SMk  is  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  this  district ;  and  formerly  four-fifths  of 
all  that  article  produced  in  India  were  raised  liere.  In 
1814  a  monopoly  of  grain,  from  apprehensions  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops,  produced  a  most  dneadfol  famine 
among  the  labouring  dasses,  and  many  crimes  as  well 
as  extreme  misery  were  the  consequences  of  it. 

The  chief  towns  are  N4t*hdr,  Sir  pdr,  B61&d,  Hanydlj, 
B'hitdri^,  Bakhsbi-pdr,  Com4r-k'h41C,  CosbU,  Shfb- 
gani  (Siva-gaaj)  Fabal^  lUg-mahal,  Sicri-gali,  Uddy- 

Nit^hdr,  or  N4t*baver,  mlat.  24<»  25'  N.,  long.  S8°  Nattore. 
5y  £.  is  the  residence  of  the  judge  and  magistrate  ^ 
and  has  a  )ail,  usnaUy  the  most  conspienous  building 
in  a  country  town  in  Bengal. 

B^M,  ia  lat.  24°  33'  N.,  long,  da""  44'  £.  lies  on  the  Bauleah. 
north  side  of  the  Fad*h^  or  Gttsit  Ganges  ;  it  has  had  a 
subsidiary  pc^ce  establishment  since  1815,  and  a  teak 
3m2 
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gurry,  or 
gully. 


Sicly-gully. 


BENGAL,  plantation^   which  was    in    a    flourishing    condition 
in  1814. 

Cumdr-k'hdlf,  In  lat.  23°  52^  N.,  long.  89^  11'  E.  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Fad'h&«  has  long  been  the 
station  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  com- 
mercial residents,  whose  principal  business  is  in  the 
purchase  of  piece  goods. 

R&j-mahal  (the  King  s  Palace)  though  belonging 
to  Bengal  is  now  attached  to  Bah6r^  and  compre- 
hended within  the  district  of  B'hdgel-ptir.  It  was 
anciently  called  Acbar-Qagar  and  Canc-jdl.  Placed 
on  the  south-westeni  bank  of  the  Ganges^  it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  an  important  military  government 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  passes,  especially  that  of 
Telfl-gdr'hi. 

This  city  itself  is  in  lat.  25°  2^  N.  and  long.  87*"  43'  E. 
Its  original  name,  Ag-mahal,  was  exchanged  into  Rdj- 
mahal  by  Mkn-sing'h,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Acbar, 
made  it  the  capital  of  Bengal.  Sult&n  Shujd^,  the 
brother  of  A<irang-z^b,  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
Bengal  and  Bah&r,  for  which  its  position  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  ruins  of  his  magnificent  palace,  called 
Sangf  d&ldn,  are  still  existing.  Mirair,  the  son  of 
J£kfer  All  was  buried  there,  and  his  tomb  is  still  kept  in 
good  repair.  The  town,  though  still  populous,  has 
greatly  declined,  and  is  in  a  ruinous,  dismal  condition. 
Sdncri-gdli,  or  the  Narrow  Pass,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  defiles  in  Hind<istdn,  is  about  eight  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Bij-mahal.  It  is  the  boundary 
between  Bengal  and  Bahdr.  Though  so  carefully 
guarded  in  former  times,  it  is  not  the  only  pass  by 
which  the  former  of  those  two  provinces  can  be  en- 
tered, since  the  Mahrattas,  in  1742^  found  their  way 
through  another  to  the  south-west. 

Ud4  n&ld,  or  Uddlaya  ndld,  a  small  town  in  lat.  24^ 
56'  N.  and  long.  87**  62'  E.  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
place  nearest  to  the  sea  (which  however  is  more  than 
300  miles  distant)  where  any  thing  so  coarse  as  gravel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganges.     This  place 
is  also  known  by  the  extensive  lines  formed,  in  1764^ 
by    Kdsim    All,  and  forced  by  Major  Adams  -,  few 
traces  of  them  now  remain. 
1 7.  District     ^^*  '^^^  district  of  Rang-ptlr  has  Biitdn  on  the  north, 
of  Rang-      Asdm    on    the   east,   Mai'men-sing'h  on  the   souths 
pCir.  and  Dindj-pdr  on  the  west.     It  is  extern  el  y  irregular 

in  shape,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Cdch  Bihdr ) 
has  its  boundary  very  ill  defended,  and  to  the  north  and 
east,  is  much  exposed  to  incursions  from  theneighbomr* 
ing  states  of  N^pdl,  Bdtdn,  Ciich  Bihdr,  Asdm,  and  the 
Gdrdos.  The  river  Cdratdyk,  which  is  the  boundary 
between  this  district  and  Dindj-ptir,  is  continually 
changing  its  course,  as  are  the  other  streams  which 
traverse  it.  In  the  north-eastern  quarter  there  are 
several  lakes,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are 
about  five  miles  north  of  Jugig*hdpa ;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  a  red  soil,  called  Ranga-mati,  is  covered 
with  stately  forests  overgrown  with  climbing  plants 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  To  .the  east  of  the  Brdh- 
ma-putra  and  Choncosh  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  hilly  country,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  lands, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  part,  no  where  exceeding 
the  height  of  1200  feet.  The  heats  are  not  so  scorch- 
ing and  parching  as  on  the  western  side  of  Bengal. 
The  cocoa  nut,  by  some  supposed  to  require  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  flourishes  atGddl-pdrah,250  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast.      The  inhabitants,  having  no 
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mills,  dress  the  little  wheat  they  consume  like  rice,  bengal 
Tobacco  and  Betel  (Piper  Betle)  arc  the  staple  produc- , 
tions.  Silkworms  and  the  lac-insect  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  All  the  gear  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  a  small  .farm  of  one  plough,  may  be  purchased 
for  seven  shillings.  Rhinoceroses,  as  well  as  elephants, 
are  found  in  the  forests  -,  and  black  bears  are  among 
the  beasts  of  prey  inhabiting  them. 

The  frontiers  bordering  on  Mdreng  and  Biitdn,  are 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  mountaineers,  called 
Kichacs  or  Gfdarmiirs,  who  are  robbers,  and  often 
murder  as  well  as  plunder  3  a  few  of  them  were  taken 
in  18 13,  and  considerable  numbers  were  irightenedaway 
by  the  disaster  of  their  brethren.    The  natives  of  this 
district  are  peculiarly  unhealthy,  and  a  great  number .,  . 
of  children    die    in    their  infancy.     Prostitution  is^|^^ 
extremely  common,  *  and  carried  on  by  a  regularly 
organized  society;  which  is  the  less  surprising  as 
this  country  is  part  of  Cdmardpa,  the  Paphian  Empire 
of  the   Hindis.  ,  In  295   houses,  devoted    to  their 
impure  orgies,  there  were  found  460  women  from  the 
age  of  12   to  25,  besides  half  that    number  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  acting  as  servants  or  superin- 
tendents, together  with  several  men   and  boys,  the 
o£Fspring  or  relatives  of  this  abandoned  community. 
These  women,  though  commonly  Mohammedans  by 
origin,  affect  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the 
Hindils, — a  singular  and  tacit  admission  of  the  superior 
morality  of  the  Mohanmaedan  code.     But  such  is  the 
prevalent    laxity   of  principle,  that  the  Mnsulmans 
when  in  distress  make  no  scruple  to  address  their 
prayers  to  the  saints  and  deities  of  their  idolatrous 
neighbours. 

Rang-pdr  was  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
Moghuls  till  the  reign  of  Atirang-z^b  in  1660.  It 
was  then  called  Fdcar-ctindf.  In  17^5  it  passed  with 
the  rest  of  the  province  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  has  b^en  ever  since  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  The  ruins  of  Comotd-ptir  and 
of  the  city  of  Prit'hi  Rdj  in  the  division  of  Sanyd.si-g<Sta, 
shew  what  the  splendour  of  this  country  must  have 
been  at  a  remote  period. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  capital^  Gaz-gdta,  orTow&s*  | 
Gaj-cdta,  Jaldl-ganj,  Pdt-gdng,  Sanylsl-gdta,  Jelpesh, 
Mangal   hdt,    Comotd-ptlr,   Chalnidrf^     Ranga-matl,         | 
Gddl-pdrk,  Jugig*h(Spa,  Mez-pdrk  or  M^ch-pdrk. 

Rang-ptir,  in  lat.  25"^  43"  N.  long.  89®  92'  E.,  is  rather  Roaf pt| 
an  assemblage  of  four  distinct  villages  than  a  single 
town.  It  contains  the  collector's  office  and  the 
Company*s  factory,  but  it  is  not  the  place  in  which 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  resides.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  of  brick,  such  as  temples,  mosques, 
&c.  The  Europeans  reside  at  D'hdp,  near  an  excellent 
road  shaded  with  trees. 

Mangal  hdt,  in  lat.  25°  59^  N.  long.  80°  2C/  E.,  is  a^^^ 
very  neat,  well-built  town,  with  spacious  streets.    It  "*°^ 
lies  on  the  river  Darlah,  which  separates   Rang-p^ir         | 
from  Ciich  Bihdr.     Coarse  cotton  goods  are  the  staple 
article  of  the  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  some  extent 
with  Biitdn. 

Comotd-ptir  is  the  name  of  a  large   assemblage  «>^5^* 
ruins,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Darlah,  ivhich  shew  Ihe^^* 
great  power  and  resources  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  this  country. 

Chilmdri  or  Chalmdrf,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brdh-  (^ 
ma-putra,  in  lat.  25°  25^  N.  and  long,  88**  4«'  E.,  is  a 
place  of  great  resort,  particularly  on    account  of  a 
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AL.  neigbbouriog  sandbank  called  Vdrum  chiir^  a  place 

^^  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Hindiis. 

Ranga-mati,  in  lat  «6°^  N.  long.  90**  E.,  Is  the 
capital  of  a  division  of  ibis  district,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  stretching  along  both  sides  o{  the  Brahma- 
putra. It  is  now  a  miserable  village,  but  contains 
some  vestiges  of  a  more  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  only  fifty  years 
ago.  The  great  forest  of  F4rbat  Joy&r  is  very  near 
this  town. 

j^  Gddl-p4ra,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brdhma-putra, 
in  lat.  26**  S'  N.  long.  90°  38'  E.  It  is  a  collection  of 
huts,  almost  all  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  water  for 
above  two  months  in  the  year ;  but  it  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  people  of  As&m,  who  come  hither  to 
barter  coarse  cloths,  stick  lac,  tar,  wax,  and  gold,  for 
salt.  A  few  Portuguese,  called  chdld&r  by  the  natives, 
are  established  here.  They  are  more  active  than  the 
latter,  by  whom  they  are  much  feared.  The  men  are 
employed  as  messengers,  the  women  in  needle-work 
and  distilling  spirits.  They  have  no  priest,  and  little 
of  Christianity  but  the  name. 

Jugig'hdpa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  Gd&l-pdrk,  in  lat.  26°  12'  N.  long.  90°  35'  E.  is  the 
station  of  a  small  detachment  under  an  European 
officer,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  half-civilized  tribes 
in  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  adjoining  forests  abound 
in  timber  and  bamboos.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  at  the  beautiful  lakes  called  Toborong,  north 
of  Jugig*hdpa$  1400maunds  (112,000lbs.)  are  annually 
taken  and  dried,*  half  is  given  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Hdj^  of  Bijnl.  Near  the  village  of  Tocor,  there  is  a 
-very  remarkable  hill,  formed  of  one  vast  mass  of 
granite. 

in*  M^ch-p4rk,  (the  district  of  the  M^chs)  is  a  portion 
of  this  district,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. The  tribe  of  Mochas  (Mldch'has  ?)  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  forms  a  chief  part  of  the 
population  in  all  the  country  between  Ciich  Bihdr 
and  the  mountains. 

strict      1 B.  The  district  of  Dindj-pdr,  has  Rang-pur  on  the 

ige-  north,  Maamen-sing'h  on  the  east,  R&j-shdhl  on  the 
south,  and  Ftirniyk  on  the  west.  It  was  anciently 
named  the  Serc&r  of  Pinjerah :  at  a  later  period  it 
formed  together  with  Idr&c-ptir,  the  district  of  Aiirang- 
&b4d,  and  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  princes  of  Ciich  Bihdr.  The 
nvhole  country  consists  of  vallies  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
long,  and  two  or  three  broad ;  the  waters  of  which 
rise  in  the  rainy  season  and  form  lakes,  having  the 
same  dimensions.  The  soil  of  the  high  lands  is  a 
stiff  clay ;  that  of  the  low  lands  the  same,  covered 
with  a  deep  bed  of  rich  loam.  The  latter  afford 
pasturage  to  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  district  are  more  levels  yet 
none  of  it  presents  so  dead  a  flat  to  the  eye,  as  many 

^  of  the  more  southerly  divisions  of  this  province.  Bice 
is  the  staple  production  of  the  soil  -,  then  indigo ; 
sugar  in  small  quantities ;  fibrous  plants  for  cordage 
and  sackcloth ;  hemp  for  its  buds,  used  as  an  in- 
toxicating drug;  tobacco  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  many  kinds  of  pube  5  such  as  k6sari  {Lathy rus 
sativa)  mdshuri  (Ervum  lens)  and  bdt  (Cicer  arie- 
tinpm,)  The  cow  is  used  in  the  plough,  and  pigs  are 
extremely  common,  so  little  are  the  tenets  of  Briihma 
and  Mohammed  rigidly  observed.  Six  weeks  after 
the  rains  begin,  the  rice  fields,  so  dry  in  spring,  are 


fall  of  small  fish;  and  the  peasants  believe  that 
they  have  fellen  from  the  clouds  with  the  rain.  The 
bamboos  are  very  abundant ;  and  the  Dindj-ptir  mats, 
so  much  esteemed  in  Bengal,  are  made  of  them  instead 
of  rushes.  Women  are  em|doyed  to  pick  and  clear 
the  cotton ;  and  spinning  cotton  thread  is  the  business 
of  their  leisure  hours,  even  among  those  of  the  highest 
ranks.  Sacking  is  worn  by  the  lower  orders,  and 
manufactured  here.  The  East  India  Company  are  the 
principal  merchants,  and  the  natives  shew  much 
eagerpess  to  deal  with  them.  Among  the  inferior 
merchants  are  many  called  Grds^ns,  (or  G6sw&rais) 
who  form  a  religious  order,  professedly  devoted  to 
works  of  charity  and  contemplative  devotion  ;  but  in 
reality  more  attentive  to  their  secular  concerns  :  they 
purchase  silk  and  cottons,  and  import  chintzes, 
carpets,  and  Patnk  blankets.  The  population  is 
enormous,  for  early  marriages  are  universal,  and  there 
is  no  emigration ;  but  the  natives  are  a  weak,  puny 
race ;  wbUe  disease  and  penury,  together  with  in- 
sufficient clothing  and  lodging,  act  as  constant  checks 
on  the  too  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  principal  towns  are  Din&j-ptir,  Mildd,  Gaur, 
Riu-ganj,  G*hdr4-g*hdt,  Sib-ganj,  B'husi,  Chintdman, 
Ayig4r,  G*hagad&ngd,  Saucdl. 

Dindj-piir,  the  capital,  in  lat.  25°  37' N.  long.  88°  43' 
E.  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters,  Din&j-ptir  Proper, 
Rdj-ganj,  Cdng-chan-g*hdt«  Fah4r-g*hdt,  forming  al- 
together an  assemblage  of  about  5000  houses.  The 
roads,  repaired  by  the  convicts,  are  excellent ;  the 
town  is  externally  neat,  but  ill  supplied  with  water. 

Cdnt6-nagar,  in  lat.  25°  44'  N.  long.  88°  43'  E. 
shows  its  former  importance  by  the  wrecks  of  mounds 
and  ramparts^  and  has  one  of  the  finest  temples  in 
Ben^. 

G  h6rd-g*h&t,  (Horse-ferry)  a  town  and  zemfnddri, 
in  lat  «5°  13'  N.long.  89°  10'  E.  is  also  called  Idrfic-pdr, 
'  and  anciently  belonged  to  the  district  of  Atirang-db&d. 
It  was  given,  soon  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
as  a  fief  to  difiFerent  Afghdn  chiefs,  whose  zeal  in 
converting  the  inhabitants  to  their  faith,  is  still 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Musulmans  are  more 
numerous  than  the  HindOis,  though  the  latter  have 
long  regained  their  natural  preponderance.  Extensive 
ruins  show  how  much  it  formerly  exceeded  its  present 
bounds ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Ism^dl  Gh&z(  Khdn,  its 
first  Mohammedan  conqueror,  though  ruinous^  is 
venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindis. 

Mdldd,  or  MaladJi,  in  lat.  24°  33'  N.  long.  88°  6'  E. 
is  the  second  town  in  Dindj-piir,  and  has  a  large  suburb 
called  Nuww4b-ganj.  It  is  miserably  crowded  together 
on  the  side  of  the  Mahdnandk  river,  and  is  built  of 
materials  chiefly  firom  the  ruins  of  Gaur.  Its  trade 
has  been  much  injured  by  the  improvements  in 
European  manufactures,  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
factories,  as  well  as  many  large  mercantile  houses, 
have  been  withdrawn.  Its  silks  and  cottons,  and 
especially  its  Mangoes,  (Mangifera)  are  in  high  repu- 
tation, but  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
species  of  curculio. 

The  ruins  of  Gaur,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal, 
have  long  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers,  and  have 
furnished  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  for  their 
buildings.  They  are  situated  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  M&ld&,  and  are  now  almost  buried  in  a  forest 
of  reeds  and  palms.    This  city  was  called  Jennet-4b&d 
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BENGAL,  (the  abode  ot  Paradise)  by  Acbar^  and  ia  described 
'  under  Ihat  name  in  the  Jy{n  Acbari,  (iL  8.  8vo.  ed.) 
The  ruins  extend  along  the  sides  of  an  ancient  bed  of 
the  Ganges,  and  occupy  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles ; 
but  when  the  waste  of  room,  generally  found  in  Asiatic 
towns,  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  ap|}ear  pro- 
bable that  this  vast  space  did  not  contain  any  propor* 
tionate  number  of  inhabitants.  Several  villages  have 
risen  as  it  were  from  its  ashes  ;  and  much  of  its  rich 
soil  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  most 
conspicuous  ruin  is  a  mosque  bnUt  of  black  horn- 
blende, or  indurated  potstone :  but  most  of  the  build- 
ings were  constructed  with  bricks,  extremely  solid 
and  durable  5  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  situation  of 
Gaur  was  nearly  central,  well  secured  against  invasions, 
and  peculiarly  convenient  for  communication  by  water 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  this 
city  is  derived  from  gur,  which  signifies  raw  sugar  in 
the  ancient  and  modem  lang^uagea  of  India }  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  from  sarcu^,  the  Sanscrit  word  for 
manufactured  sugar,  the  name  of  that  article,  in 
almost  every  other  language,  is  derived.  The  Graura 
language,  or  dialect,  is  the  true  Bengalese,  which  is 
spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  about  D'h4dt :  but  the 
Gauri  Brihmans  seem  aU  to  have  migrated  into  the 
Upper  India,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dehli  3  while  their  brethren,  now  inhabiting 
Bengal,  are  confessedly  a  colony  fron^  Can^Q.  Gaur^ 
as  appears  from  history,  was  a  place  of  vast  extent  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Pertly^,  in  hit.  25^  8^  N.  and  long.  88<>  14'  E.,  was  ' 
a  royal  residence  in  the  following  century ;  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  may  still  be  traced. 

T&ndah,  or  T&rrk,  near  the  ruins  of  Gaur,  in  lat. 
24''  49°  N.  and  long.  88°  15'  E.,  is  surrounded  by 
swamps,  and  at  present  ispeculiarly  unhealthy,  though 
selected  by  Suluman  Sh4h,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  his  place  of  residence  on  account  of  its  salubrity. 
Very  little  remains  to  shew  its  former  grandeur, 
except  some  fragments  of  a  rampart. 

19  PdrCni}^,  or  Pdrniy^,  comprehends  a  part  of 
Bih4r,  according  to  the  Moghul  division  6i  these 
provinces  \  it  has  the  hills  and  forest  of  Mdreng  on 
the  north,  Din4j-piir  on  the  east,  B*b4gel-ptir  on  the 
south,  and  Tirhut  on  the  west.  The  soil  in  general 
is  good,  but  in  some  places  light  and  sandy  ;  usually 
flat,  but  diversified  with  a  few  hillocks,  in  the  north- 
eastern angle,  near  the  Mah&nandk  ;  and  near  Mani- 
hari,  not  far  from  the  Ganges,  the  calcareous  stone, 
the  only  rock  in  the  whole  district,  is  quite  bare.  As 
in  Rang*p<ir,  there  are  many  shallow  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, formed  in  the  desert  beds  of  rivers ;  and  almost 
all  the  streams  have  changed  their  courses  since  the 
date  of  the  Bengal  Atlas  by  Major  Bennell.  The  high 
lands  are  usually  very  productive,  especially  in  plants 
similar  to  mustard,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  oil, 
the  staple  commodity  of  this  district.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  south  in  the  rainy  season,  and  north  in 
winter,  when  the  frost  is  sometimes  severe  enough  to 
injure  the  rising  crops.  The  rains  do  not  last  so  long, 
and  the  heats  are  not  so  scorching  as  further  east  and 
south.  These  advantages  of  climate  render  this  dis- 
trict extremely  fertile;  it  produces  rice  and  other 
grains  in  large  quantities.  Potatoes  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  N&t'h-pdr,  and  had  come  in  general 
use  among  the  natives  before  1810.    There  were  at 
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that    penod    several    indigo-^Ktories  betenjring  toSEXPi 
Hindiis  and  Portug;uese,  besides  those  establiih^  by  >J. 
British  merchants.    Much  cattle  is  reared  here,  and  a  ^^ 
great  deal  of  butter  is  made  from  buffalo's  milk  j  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  clarified  and  exported  under 
the  name  of  g'hi.    The  most  common  timber  in  the 
woods,  on  the  Mdrang  boundary,  is  the  Sdl,  (SAorea 
robusta,)  this,  and  other  timber  fit  for  building,  is 
floated,    in    the    rainy  season,   down  the  rivers  to 
Calcutta. 

Piimfyk  devolved  with  the  rest  of  the  diwani, 
(stewardship,)  to  Lord  Clive,  in  1765.  The  exertions 
of  the  police  have  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory 
results  ;  and  in  1813  and  1814,  there  seemed  gronnd 
for  hoping  that  atrocious  crimes  would  soon  become 
very  uncommon. 

Pdrnfyah,  (or  PCirfnyk,)  the  capital,  in  lat.  25°  45'N.Puiieili 
long.  88^  9^  £.  occupies  a  space  of  nine  miles  square, 
but  is  rather  a  crowd  of  villages  than  one  unbroken 
town.  The  best  part  of  it  is  east  of  the  Sddngri  river, 
and  consists  of  one  wide  street  tolerably  well  built. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  R&m-b&gh,  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
on  which  the  houses  of  the  Europeans,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  jail  are  situated.  It  has  latterly  become 
extremely  unhealthy;  the  cause  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

N4t'h-p6r  is  situated  in  lat.  26«  1/^  N.  and  long.  8r  ^^'^■ 
Sf  £.  and  is,  like  the  capital,  an  assemblage  of  villages.  ^ 
It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Cdsf ,  in  the  wet  season,  but 
some  miles  from  its  bed  after  the  water  has  retired. 
Much  has  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
town  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Smithy  a  merchant  who 
settled  there  in  1810. 

20.  The  western  division  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  20.D^ 
C&mnfp  formed  what  is  now  called  the  territory  of  of  C« 
C6ch  Bih&r,  and  is  comprehended  between  the  rivers  ^^* 
Choncosh  andMah4nandh,  G'hdrd-g*h6t,  and  the  moun« 
tains  of  Bdtdn.     It  is  divided  into  several  districts,  in 
a  very  confused  manner ;  and  a  part  of  the  lUj^'fl      | 
dominions  is  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal.    The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  the  Chaclh  of  Fat*h-pdr  ;  the  Per- 
ganahs  of  Pingk,  Bishgiif,  Fat-g4ng,  Bashdtf,  Cankiy)i, 
Harjyerh&t ;  the  Chac^  of  Parbd-b*h6g,  Bdd^,  Battrfs- 
haz6rf^  or  Baicunt*h-ptir.    The  latter  Perganah  iru 
given  to  the  family  of  Siva-sing*h,  from  which  the 
prime  minister  was  always  chosen  ;  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  32,00O  rupees,  a  circom- 
stance  implied  by  the  first  of  its  two  names.  This  terri- 
tory  is  called  Ctich,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  province 
of  Bahdr,  and  to  indicate  the  tribe  by  which  it  isioht* 
bited.     The  southern  division,  on  the  river  Durlah^  ts 
highly  fertile,  and  much  improved  ;  the  northern  psrl 
is  woody  and  marshy,  atid  in  a  very  desolate  state.  ^ 

The  proprietors  ai  this  semfnd&rf,  or  principalityi 
pretend  to  be  descended  from  Mahfid^,  or  Siva; 
assume  the  title  of  Dib  Wkjk,  D^va  R^jh,  i.  e.  Divine 
King,  and  never  return  the  salute  of  any  one :  but 
the  inhabitants,  with  some  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  C6ch  tribe,  one  branch  of  which,  the  Fia* 
C(ich,  have  stiU  preserved  a  religion  and  Innguft^ 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hindils.  Their  priests 
were  called  C<^tas.  Many  of  these  have  been  converted 
by  the  Br&hmans,  and  have  in  thw  turn  carried  the 
Br&hmanical  faith  into  the  neighboitrlDg  countrieSi 
having  converted  the  Sovereigns  of  AsCtm.  The  sale 
of  children  by  their  parents  has  been  discontinued; 
but  the  misery  of  the  lower  orders^  in  the  northern 
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l^'GAL  districts^  is  extreme.  The  ruder  tribes  are  not  yet 
\^>r^  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  plough,  the  hoe  is  their 
^  onlf  implement  of  agriculture ;  and  five  acres,  it  is 

8up|iosed,  are  the  utmost  extent  of  ground,  which  a 
nnn  and  his  wire  can  culttrate. 
\  LacshmaH  N4HLyan,  R^  of  C6ch,  at  the  close  of 

\  the  sixteenth  century,  voluntarily  became  the  vassal  of 

>  the  Emperor  Acbar  \  and  Mir  Jemlah,  the  celebrated 

/  Subah-ddr  of  Bengal,  in  the  reign  of  Adreng-z^bj  com- 

pleted the  subjugation  of  this  territory,  even  then  a 
state  of  considerable  extent.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company  in  17^5,  but  was 
scarcely  noticed  till  1772,  when  the  D6b  Rdjk  applied 
to  the  magistrate  stationed  in  Rang-ptir,  for  assistance 
against  the  Rdjk  of  B(it^.    la  consplianee  with  this 


request,  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain  BENGAL. 
Jones,  was  sent  into  the  Rdjkh*s  territory  ;  and  on  the  * 
capture  of  Dcllamcdta,  a  Tibetian  fortress  very  difficult 
of  approach,  the  R&jk  of  Bdt&n  was  glad  to  negociate 
fbr  peace 

B(Sh&r,  or  Bihdr,  Vih4r,  a  monastery,  the  residence 
of  the  Rdj^,  is  in  lat.  26°  18' N.  long,  89°  9Stf  E. 

See  Asiatic  Researches f  Jsiatic  Annual  Register; 
Asiatic  Journal;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer, 
Appendix  to  the  fifth  Report  on  East  India  AJffairs ; 
Colebrook*s  Agriculture  <^  Bengal  f  Tenant's  Indian 
Recreatwjis  i  Ward's  RtUgion  of  the  Hindoos  5  Lord 
Valentia's  Travels;  and  particularly  Mr.  Hamilton's 
Hindostan,  a  very  valuable  compilation^  containing 
much  matter  not  to  be  k^und  elsewhere. 


TABLE  1. 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  BENGAL  IN  1800—1801. 


1800—1801. 


London    

Copenhagen. , ; 

Lisbon 

America  ^ , 

Malabar   ., 

Coromaudel 

Sumatra 

P^sian  and  Andssan  gulfs  . . 

ManiUa     

Penang  and  Eastern  Islands 

Pegu     

China   

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

New  South  Wales 

Maldive  Islands 


IMPORTS. 


Ships. 


No. 
SO 

2 

17 

3 

6 

1 

35 

21 

5 

5 

5 

S3 


Merchandise. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

4,698,360 
446,806 
263,989 
899,977 
31,564 
813,391 
200,712 
344,175 

1,403,097 

617,010 

1,732,^3 

70,157 

3,001 

77,836 


Trewure. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
374,142 
675,714 
705,330 

4,075,867 

9,155 
7,000 

266,318 

845,091 

91,755 

407.258 


EXPORTS. 


Ships. 


No. 

25 
3 
4 

27 

18 
163 

10 
8 
2 

30 

14 
5 

1 
33 


Merchandise. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

8,487.336 

714,825 

2,057,936 

6,106,733 

1,408,175 

2,480,351 

348,036 

406,031 

597,775 

2,570,640 

393,782 

2,430,008 

10,500 

20,011 

53,677 


Treasure. 


Sicca  Rupees. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BENGAL  IN  1815—1816. 


1815—1816. 


London    , 

Copenhagen 

Lisbon 

Brazils , 

Cadiz    , , 

Russia , 

America , 

Malabar   ' , 

Coromandel. . , 

Sumatra , 

Ceylon 

Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  . . , 

Manilla     

Penang  and  Eastern  Islands  . 

China   

Pegu 

Java 

Amboyna 

Maoritiiia 

^apc  of  Good  Hope    

^laldives 

l^ew  South  Wales 


IMPORTS. 


Ships. 


No. 

52 

1 

7 

4 

1 

2 

22 

16 

181 

11 

16 

20 

3 

22 

15 

36 

18 

1 

24 

4 

28 

4 


Merchandise. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

5,752,886 

8,410 

210,432 

178,241 

25,542 

222.768 
559,092 
842,867 
262,677 
113,910 
338,696 
237,743 
985,590 
1,803,691 
393,362 
765,627 

13,329 
339,510 

15,537 
140,259 

27,629 


Treasure. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
1,142,596 

3,482,400 

1,160,273 

675,000 

4,793,886 
256,632 

1,159,043 

.  387,913 
45,000 

1,567/151 
576,816 
289,253 

3,629,618 

178,2.Q5 

45,675 

128,195 


2,000 


EXPORTS. 


Ships. 


No. 

51 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

19 

19 

171 

9 

16 

21 

1 

19 

25 

19 

15 

43 

9 

30 

8 


Merchandise. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

16,444,208 

31,964 

2,728,922 

1,678,122 

277,010 

214,400 

4,421,435 

3,146,361 

1,427,372 

469,900 

120,448 

3,606,021 

63,110 

2,172,720 

9,037,912 

469,038 

1,167,464 

34,968 

1,841,998 

297,580 

99.101 

222,312 


Treasure. 


Sicca  Rupees. 


4,500 


11,250 
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TABLE  II.— REVENUE  IN  1814—15. 


^ 


DISTRICT. 


1.  Bdcar-ganj    

2.  Jasar   (Jessore)    . . . 

3.  Hugli    

4.  Jangel  Mahals   .  . . . 

5.  The   ^  Parganahs 

6.  Nediyk    

7.  Medni-ptir    

8.  Berd'hwdn    

9.  Birb'hum    

10.  Murshid-dbdd 

11.  Chdti-gdng    

12.  Tipura 

13.  Dhdck    

14.  Majfmen-sing*h  .... 

15.  Silhet    

16.  Rdj-shdbf 

17.  Rang-ptir    

18.  Dindj-piir   

19.  Pdrniyk 

20.  Ctich  Bihdr 


Extent  in 
square  miles. 


4,564 


882 
3,115 
7,300 
5,174 
3,858 
2,400 
2,987  , 
6,618 

15,397 
6,700 
2,861 

12,999 
7,400 
3,519; 
6,340' 
1,302 


Population. 


926,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 

1,625,000 

800,000 
1,500,000 
1,450,000 

700,000 
1,020,000 
1,200,000 

750,000 
1,140,000 
1,360,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 
2,735,000 
3,000,000 
2,900,000 


JamA. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
1,197,561 
291,448 

1,249,003 
1,191,133 
1,491,240 
4,323,663 

1,874,588 

585,611 

1,134,888 

1,289,145 

757,550 

291,504 

1,469,814 

1,062,115 

1,766,373 

1,035,789 

62,722 


Ab-dLri. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
10,486 
983 

94,675 
11,951 
10,405 
82,650 

97,032 
8,064 
15,550 
29,212 
21,900 
7,005 
20,480 
16,877 
10.117 
37,476 


Siyir 
1814—15. 


Rupees.  Sicca 


Sicca 
352,699 


Cnrtom 
IBl^lC. 


1,546,5^ 


TABLE  III.— POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP  BENGAL. 


Calcutta    500,000 

D'hdck    200,000 

Murshid-dbdd  . .    150,000 


Berd'hwdn    53,900 

Chander-nagore     41,377 
Purniyk 33,000 


Rdj  Mahal  . . 
Dindj-pur  .. 
Ndir^n-ganj 


30,000 
28,000 
20,000 


M4ld4 20,000 

Gaur 18,000 

Chander-cona. .  18,145 


TABLE  IV.— COINS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

1.  Imaginary  Coins. 
12  current  pice  (pais4)   =   1  current  dnd 

Ig  Ixi&s  =  1  rupee 

116  rupees  c=  100  sicca  rupees 

2.  Specie. 
1  gold  mohur  =  7  dwts.  8*5  gr.  troy  r=  14^  to  15}  sicca  rupees 
1  sicca  rupee    =  7  dwts.  8  gr.  troy  = 


4  cauries   (cypraea  moneta)  = 

1  gandk 

5  gandk                                     = 

1  buri 

20  gandk                                     = 

1  pan 

4  pan                                         = 

1  dna,  chdc  or  ddm 

16  pan                                         = 

1  cahan 

4  cahan                                     = 

1  tdcd  (rupee) 

3.  Weights, 

8  reti        =   1  m^isd 

10  mdsd     =   1  t6\& 

lb.    oz.      dwt. 

4  USld        =   1  chatdc                = 

=     01     13-6^6 

4  chatdc  =   1  pdyk 

4  p6yk      =   1  s6r  (seer)           = 

=     1     13     13-333 

40  s^r         =   1  mdn  (maund)   = 

=  74     10    10-666 

1  bdzdr  maund  =  821b.  2oz.  2dwt.  avoirdupois. 

4.  Measures. 

1. 

Superficial. 

2.  Capacity. 

3  yab  (barley  corns)  =   1  anguli  (finger) 

4  r^c      =1  pdli,  or  ddn,  bir  drdn 

4  anguli 

=  1  mut  (hand) 

4  drdn    =   1  dd'hi 

3  mut 

=   1  big'hdt  (span) 

6  dd'hi  =   1  sail 

2  big'hit 

=   1  hdt  (cubit) 

4  sali     =   1  bish 

4  h4t 

=   1  d*hanu  (fathom) 

16  bish    =1  chauti 

2000  d*hanu 

=  1  crds  (cds  or  coss) 

1  rdc      =   li  s6r 

4  crde 

=   1  y6jan 

3.  Time. 
60  pal      =   1  (JaRd 

60  dand  =  1  din  (day) 
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B^'GAL  Bengal  Quince^  the  English  name  of  the  Cratava 
ViUJNCE.  ^iarmelos  of  VVilldenow,  and  /Egle  Marmeiot  of  Correa, 
^EMGHT  *"  ^'*'"**"^'-  •^*'""'  Societff,  v.  p.  ^"2.  Roxburgh,  Plants 
^  ^^j  of  Coromandel,  ii.  p.  23.  tab.  143. 

^^^""^      BENGUELA,    a   province    of   Southern  Africa, 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  degree  of  southern 
latitude  ;  having  Angola  on  the  north,  Matamba  and 
the  savage  Jagas  on  the  east,  Bemba  on  the  south, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.    From  the  high 
mountains  in  the  interior,  called  Dongo,  flows  the  river 
Coanza,  which  forcing  its  way  through  the  Serras  de 
Plata,   (silver  mountains)  forms    some    stupendous 
cataracts.  This  river  constitutes  the  northern  boundary ; 
the  other  streams  are  the  Moreng,  or  Longo,  Cuba, 
€uvo,  and  Gubarora,  or  S.  Francisco,  which  is  now 
considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Bengnela : 
the  older  writers  extended  its  limits  as  far  to  the  south 
as  the  river  Cuneni,  and  Cabo  Negro,  in  lat.  15°  28'  S. 
This  country  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  vegetables :  but  the  climate 
near  the  coast  is  excessively  fatal  to  European  con- 
stitutions.    In  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  it  is  much  more  temperate  and  healthy ;  but  as 
it  has  never  been  visited  by  any  intelligent  travellers 
in  naodern  times,  it  is  almost  wholly  unknown.     A 
fragrant  wood,   called  cacongo,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions mentioned  as  peculiar  to  this  country :  and 
the  mountains  are  said  to  contain  rich  veins  of  copper 
and  silver.    The  principal  town  San  Felipe  de  Ben-* 
guela,  on  the  coast,  in  lat.  ]2°58''  S.  long.  12°  54'  E., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
is    the    residence   of   a  Portuguese  Viceroy.     The 
natives  are  Negroes  derived  from  the  seime  source  as 
those  of  Congo  and  Loango,  and  speaking  a  similar 
language.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese 
established  on  this  coast  have  any  intercourse  by  land 
with  their  colonies  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa ; 
bat  it  is  plain,  from  the  accounts  received  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  (Travels  in  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  117.)  that 
the  Mar(itz(s  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have   reached  the   confines  of  Benguela ;   and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  river  named  to  him  as  the  Mampoor, 
is  the  Mombeiro  of  the  maps.  The  best  accounts  of 
this  country  are  to  be  found  in  Proyart*s  Histovre  de 
Loango,  &c.  Paris,  1776  -,  Merolla's  Viaggio  nel  Congo, 
^'apoli,  17265  and  De  Grandpr^*8    Voyage  cl  la  CSte 
Occidental  (£  Afrique,  Paris,  1802. 

BENIGHT,  he  mA night.    Goih,  nauts  ;  k.S,nihti 
^er.  and  Dutch,  nacht.    As  the  Gr.  Nvf  from  veveiv, 
^ncUnare,  so  the  Ger.  nacht  from  neigen,  inclinare.   See 
^Vachter.     In  the  Goth,  hneiwan ;  A.  S.  hnigan,  incli- 
f^are,  declinare,  may  have  given  nauts  and  niht.     Dies 
c— oBpera*  declinare.     Dags  dugann  hneiwan.  Luc.  ix.  12. 
To  go  down,  (sc.  in  darkness,  gloom,)  to  overtake, 
Xo  overshadow,  to  shrowd,  to  overwhelm,  (sc.  in  dark- 
ness, in  gloom,  in  ignorance.) 

So,  go  break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 
Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  raponrs  both  away, 

Turn  thou,  ghost,  that  way,  and  let  me  turn  this. 
And  let  ourselves  benight  our  happiest  day. 

Donne,    The  Expiration^ 

Now  jealousie  no  more  benights  her  face. 

Her  courage  beautious  grows,  and  grief  decayes. 
And  witli  sudi  joy  as  shipwrack'd  men  embrace 
The  shore,  she  hastens  to  the  house  of  praise. 

Davenani,     OomUbert,  book  lii.  c.  5. 
^^^1.  XVXII. 


But  oh  !  alas !  what  sudden  cloud  is  spread 
About  this  glorious  king's  eclipsed  head  ? 
It  all  his  fame  benights,  and  all  his  store. 
Wrapping  him  round,  and  now  he's  seen  no  more. 

Cowley.     The  Davideie,  book  ii. 

Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  stay; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way, 
Might  ease  his  wings,  and,  seeing  bcayen  appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there. 

Dryden,    Eleonora. 

Where  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller ! 

The  stars  will  light  thee ;  though  the  moon  should  fail, 

Where  art  thou,  more  benighted  /  more  astray  I 

In  ways  immortal  ?  the  stars  call  thee  back  ; 

And,  if  obey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

Young.     The  Complaint,  N.  ix. 


BENIGHT 
BENIGN. 


^,    "I      Vossius   rejects  both  the  etymo- 
NT,  (logies  of  Festus  ;  sc.  benignus  dicitur 


BENFGN, 

Beni'onant,        ^       ,  „.  ^ 

Beni'onity,   ^proprie,  qui  bonis,  et  dignis  largitur ; 

Beni'gnly.  )  or  benenignus  from  bene  gignendo.  He 
prefers  benus,  addito  gnus,  but  what  gnus  is  he  says 
not.  Fr.  benigne,  benignete ,-  It.  and  Sp.  benigno, 
benigniia,  benignidad.  The  application  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  to  those  qualities  or  dispositions  which 
are  productive  of  good,  with  a  kind  intent.  To  that 
which  is  gentle,  courteous,  gracious,  kind,  liberal, 
bountiful. 

Mercy  hihte  ^atmayde.  a  mjrlde  ^jng  with  alle 
And  a  ful  benygne  burde.  and  buxom  of  speche 
Heore  sustre  as  hit  semede.  cam  softly  walkynge. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  345. 

For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  hb  benigne  curtesie 
Make  hem  good  chere,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lavjts  Tale,  y.  4598. 

And  for  he  was  to  loue  strange. 

He  volde  not  his  herte  change 

To  be  benigne  and  fauourable 

To  loue.  Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  ili. 

Youre  mede  schal  be  myche,  and  ye  schulen  be  the  soncs  of  the 
higheste  :  for  he  is  benygne  on  uukynd  men  and  yvele  men. 

Wiclif.    Luk.  ch.  vi.  fol.  40. 

That  ve  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 
Han  holden  me  in  honour  and  nobley, 
Wheras  I  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
That  thank  I  God  and  you.    « 

Chaucer.     The  Clerics  Tale,  r.  8703. 

Knowist  thou  not  that  the  benygnyti  of  God  ledith  thee  to 
forthinkyng.  fFicli/.    Homayns,  ch.  ii. 

For  which  sayth  Seint  John  Chrisostome  :  penance  d'lstreineth 
a  man  to  accept  benignely  every  peine,  that  him  is  enjoined,  with 
contrition  of  herte.     Chaucer.     The  Persones  7  ale,  v.  ii.  p.  283. 

To  jeve  mercy  for  mysdcdes.  yf  men  woldc  hit  aske, 
Buxumliche  and  benygneliche.  and  bydden  bit  of  grace. 
Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  232. 

The  prynce  of  the  yle  pupplius  hi  name  which  resseyuyde  us  bi 
three  daies  benyngneli  and  foond  us. 

mclif.     The  Dedis  ofApottlis,  ch.  zxrili.  Ibl.  133. 

And  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  his  eyen  and  regarded 
towarde  heucn,  and  ioyned  hu  handes  togyder  and  sayd,  rery  God 
Jesu  Christ,  who  hath  formed  and  created  me,  cOsent  by  yonr 
benygne  grace,  that  I  mav  haue  this  day  Tictolry  of  myne  enemyrs, 
itt  that  I  do  is  in  a  rygbtmU  quarell. 

Froissart.    Cronycle,  r.  i.  C.  237. 

'  Yet  be  there  thre  principall,  by  whom  humanitie  is  chiefly  com- 
pact, beneuolence,  beneficence,  and  liberalitie,  which  m«ketb  Tp 
the  sayd  principall  rertue  called  benignitie  or  gentylness. 

Sir  Thomas' Elyot.    The  Govemour,  fol.  121. 
Sn 
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UlysMt  ioyed,  to  heave  that  one  miiB  jret 
Vsde  him  betuguli^,  and  would  InUb  abet 
BEHIN.  ^^  ^^^'^  coatentions. 

ChajnM».  Homer's  Qdeuey,hook  riik  foL  115. 

Tlie  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  bmign  and  not  blustroiM 
Against  a  vanqnblt'd  (oe ;  their  swoWls 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words. 

Jfmtier,  HuMbrmg,  part  i.  can.  3. 

In  a  thermometer  'tis  only  the  purest  and  most  sublimated 
spirit,  that  is  either  contracted  or  dilaled  by  the  henig^ty  or 
inclemency  of  the  aeason.  Sfictmtor,  No.  238. 

'<  Fair  dame,  united  to  the  brarest  cbaef,** 
In  smiles  he  answen,  **  fortune  more  benign 
PveservM  those  husbands  for  the  happiest  lot, 
Society  with  yt>n."  Glover,    jfiheniad,  book  vii. 

The  king  whom  he  [Monk}  gnre  ns  was  indeed  the  very  reverse 
of  your  benignant  sovereign,  who  in  reward  for  his  attempt  to 
bestow  liberty  on  his  subjects,  languishes  himself  in  prison. 

Burke,    A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  ^utiomml  AuewMy. 

Yet  by  immense  benignity  inclin'd 
To  spread  around  him  that  primeral  joy 
Which  fin*d  himself,  he  rais'd  his  plastic  arm, 
And  flonaded  tkroii|^  the  hoUow  depth  of  space 
ThestroBg,  creatire  mandate. 

AkauUU,    PUtmnrtt  of  Lnagtmaiumf  book  iL 

Hie  hero  fiill  of  dignil^  and  years, 

Once  bold  inactkMa,  placed  now  at  ease* 

£v*n  by  hia  look  beuigmfy  cast  around, 

Girea  laasioide  relieC        .  Giover.    Leoni^as,  book  ii. 

BENIN,  is  an  extensive  kingdom  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  Rio  Formoso,  nearty  in  long. 
6°  30'  E.,  and  the  Bonny,  or  B&ni,  in  long.  9^  £.  lu 
northern  boundaries  are  extremely  uncertain,  as  no 
Europeans  hare  yet  penetrated  to  any  distance  from 
the  coast.  From  the  latter  river,  which  comes  from 
the  north-west,  this  ccHmtry  derives  its  name.  It  was 
discovered,  in  1486,  by  Alfonso  de  Avvro,  and  has 
long  been  frequented  by  European  traders^  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  The  Bight  of 
Benin,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rwo  da  Lagoa 
(Lagos)  and  Cape  Formoso,  is  still,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
crowded  with  vessels  employed  in  that  nefarious 
traffic.  Fewer  attempts  to  explore  the  interior  have 
been  made  from  this,  than  from  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  coast,  though  the  abundance  of  navigable 
fitreams  seems  to  offer  facilities  not  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  perpetual  exhalations  from  so  great  an  extent 
of  alluvial  soil,  filled  with  stagnant  pools,  render  this 
country  peculiarly  fatal  to  European  constitutions. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  any  establishment 
in  it  before  17S6,  in  which  year  the  French  erected  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Formoso,  on  the  island  of 
Borodo,  ceded  to  them  by  the  King  of  Wari,  a  small 
neighbottring  state ;  b«it  this  fort  was  destroyed  by  our 
cruisers  in  1793. 

This  state,  like  many  other  of  the  Negro  kingdoms. 
haa  at  times  1iad  an  extensive  influence  over  the  petty 
principalities  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jabti,  on  the 
west ;  and  the  islands  of  Wari  (Waree,  Owheri,Owarre, 
«r  Awerri)  and  B&ni  (Bonny)  on  the  east«  are  tributary 
t»  the  King  of  Beml^  who  reaidBs  <it  •  town  of  that 
name,  about  150  miles  up  the  rivarFormoeaorBeniik 
This  city  is  situated  in  a  spacious  plain,  and  is  enclosed 
byawidediftdi.  Its  streets  an  flfteen  £eet  bzoad^ 
and  the  lioases  are  lihatehed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
fan-palm  (Latcmia),  The  palace  consists  of  a  great 
many  square  huts^   covered  with  shingles^   and  all 
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included  within  one  enclosure.    The  nearest  spmes  uvvw 
are  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong,  which  must  be  a      - 
serioas  inconvenience  in  so  hot  a  dnuate.    The  King,  BENISON*. 
like  most  of  the  Negro  Princes,  has  a  vwy  despoS^  W^ 
power.     He  is  venerated  al»ost  as  a  deity  hj  bis 
subjects ;  but  is  somewhat  checked  by  the  inJ^^ncf 
oi  his  caboeeiros  or  chie£i.     He   never  appears  is 
pnUic  except  twice  a  year :  at  the  yan-feast^  aad  th« 
oowry«feast,  and  on  those  occasiMB  hanum  ^sacrifices 
ate  offered  up.    The  rdigion  of  his  sabjects  is  very 
similar  to  th«t  of  the   rest   of  thb  coast    a  M»\ 
(ferti^)  worship,  debased  by  the  graesestsupefstitioos. 
Polygamy  prevailed  to  sudi  an  extend  that  whea 
M.  Fklisot  de  Beauvois  w«s  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  King*s  miniaters  had  4CO  wives.  J«biSi»  to  the  west 
of  the  Fonnoso,   is  <mt  of  the  most  flourishing  |iUoes 
in  Benin.    Bine  and  white  cottons  are  mannfactiucd 
by  them,  and  are  taken  in  some  quantity  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  the  use  of  their  slwires  in  BraziL    Gatb 
(Agatton  or  Agatho)  is  a  town  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
the  capital  of  Benin,  and  is  jmwre  frequently  vinted 
by  Europeask   traders.      Wari  is   a*  island  at  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  Escavo  or  Bos  Forcados  (Sfaive's  nt 
Hangman's  River),  and  formerly  gave  its  aanse  te  aa 
independent  kingdom.  Between  it  and  the  hi^^mned 
by  the  New  Calabar  aad  B&nf  rivers   (Rio  Real  and 
Saa  Domingo  of  the  Portnguese)    there  are  a  grcat 
number  of  outleU,  which  are  probaUy  the  months  of 
one  large  stream,  forming  a  delta  in  tlie  interior  fike 
that  of  the  Nile  aad  Ganges.     The  soU  is  everywhere 
allnvha  and  highly  prodactive,  ev«n  where  fresh  water 
is  not  easily  procured,  as  is  the  case  between  Gat6aad 
Benin.    €Md  dost  is  not  fonnd    ia  this  ku^domi 
which,  together  with  the  want  of  ether  Biineral  pro- 
ductions, diews  that  the  higher  lamiq  must  be  at  a 
eonsiderahle  distance.     The  natives  are  rrwarkahly 
courteous  aad  hospitable.     They  have  the  finilts  aad 
good  cpialities  common  to  most  ef  tke  Negro  tribes ; 
are  benevolent  and  faithful^  but  kaactUa  and  vindic- 
tive, indolent  aad  thoughtless*  the   slaves  to  a  de- 
gradio^  and  inhuman  superstition,  which  ptoaipts 
their  chiefs  to  celebrate  those  bkiody  rites  which  seeoi 
so  inconsistent  with  the  natural  kind-lMsartedneas  of 
thei  Negro  character.    Hie  descriptions,  given  by  the 
older  navigators,  of  the  massacres  made  at  the  obse- 
quies of  their  kinga»  ase  as  horrid  as  similar  scenes  ia 
Ashanti,  described  by  Mr.  Bcvwdich.     Their  attach- 
ment to  their  country  is  said  to  exceed  all  hounds } 
what  then  must  be  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  afc 
carried  off  by  the  slave-ships  to  the  opposite  shores  (^ 
the  Atlantic.    From  B6ni  alone,   15  er  90,000  were 
said  to  be  carried  off  aamiaUy  before  the  abolition ;  and 
it  is  te  be  feared,  that  the  French  and  Portuguese  have 
renewed  this  scouige  to  a  great  extent  »iace  the  ter- 
mination of  the  continental  war^    Salt,  palm-oil,  and 
u4cori  or  blue-coral  are  among  the  principal  wticles  of 
trade  in  this  country.  Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  ^7* 
Le  Groing  and  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  in  the  Atmales  da 
Voyage.    Robertson's  Tfntes  on  Africa,  SSTT. 

BENJAMIN  TREE,  the  English  name  of  the  Lou- 
rtu  Bemom, 

BENISON,  Fr.  benign,  from  the  Latin  benediciio. 
See  Benbdictioiv. 

Richard  satd^an  his  wille,  mariners  iT  jc  i 

Aryues  in  to  ManuUe,  wTUi  Gode*s  bcniooun, 

12.  J^rumne,  p.  147. 
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SON.      And  certes,  but  if  they  don  anesdMnent,  right  as  God  yave  hia 

*MJM«  to  LiriMB  hytheiemoe^f  Jacob,  aad  to  Phaiap  bjr  the 

N-      Mrnoe  oC  Joaepl|^  rif^  ao  God  wol  yevc  hit  maliion  to  awiche 

;ni,    lonleahipea  aa  susteine  the  wickednesse  of  blr  senrants,  but  they 

i_     come  to  amendement. 

Chamcer.     T»e  PerwtM  Takf  v.  a*  p.  517. 
AUc  that  penecutioii  in  pnre  liif  suffiren 
They  han  the  beueson  of  God,  bliased  in  erthe. 

Piers  PUmhmem,     Crede, 

Themie  on  hya  kneea  he  sat  adoim 

Before  Clement, 
And  seyde  :  ^  Fadyr  thy  heneioun 

With  good  intent !" 

OctoHian  Imperator,  in  Weber,  r.  iH.  p.  201. 
And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  tmk» 

The  tears  they  wat  nune  ee^ 
I  gave  tuU  him  a  parting  luik, 

**  My  benisoH  gang  wi'  thee." 

Oiideroyi  m  Ptrcf^s  ReH^t0e§,  ▼.  i.  p.  340. 

Old  Man.  God*B  benyson  go  with  yon,  and  irith  those 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes. 
ShaAspeare,     MocbeHk,  fol.  139. 

Eld.  Br.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars  i  and  thou,  fur  moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveUer's  beuitm^ 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  doud. 

Milton.   Conuu. 

Twelve  Aoble  virgins,  blooming^  young  and  fair. 
With  hyacinthine  wreaths  adorn'd  their  hair, 
And  pleas'd  the  vocal  benitom  to  shower. 
To  the  soft  cithern  danc'd  before  the  bower. 

Fawkes,   Theocritus  itfyL\7. 

BENISUWEEP,  a  town  on  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  middle  province  of  Egypt,  called  El  Wostdni, 
in  lat.  29°  9^  N.,  long.  30°  32'  E.  the  residence  of  a 
Bey>  adorned  with  many  mosques  and  houses  of 
brick.  It  has  manufactories  of  carpets,  woollens^  and 
linens. 

BENNINGTON,  a  county  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rutland  county,  east 
by  Windham  county,  south  by  Massachus^ts,  and 
west  by  the  state  of  New  York.  The  population  is 
about  16,000  or  17,000,  and  the  two  pincipal  to^itjis 
lire  Bennington  and  Manchester. 

Bennington,  a  post  town  in  the  above  county^ 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Hoosack^  and  situated 
about  thirty-seven  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  and 
395  ham  Washington.  It  bordei>s  on  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  stands  in  a  good  farming  country, 
besides  being  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  3000  individuals.  There  are 
also  some  manufactories  of  cotton^  woollen,  and  paper, 
Mrith  a  fine  quarry  of  marble  in.  the  vicinity.  The 
courts  £o€  the  county  are  alternately  held  here  and  at 
Manchester,  There  is  also  an  academy.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published  here ;  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Americans,  under  General 
Shark,  and  the  British,  on  the  16th  of  August  1777, 
in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  Lat.  4V*  A9f  N. 
and  long.  73*"  W. 

BENOWM,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
L«udamar,  in  Central  Africa,  in  which  Mr.  Park  was 
for  sometime  detained  a  prisoner;  he,  however,  at 
last  found  means  to  escape,  and  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  cfirty  looking  huts  scattered 
orer  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  reseoibUng  a  camp 
rather  than  a  town.  It  is  situated  about  lat.  1S°  5-  N. 
and  long.  T  lO'  W. 

BENTHEIM,  a  county' of  Germany,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Bentheim-Bentheim,  and 
included  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  but  now  forming 


a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.    It  lies  principally     bcK- 
between  the  biehopric  of  Muiister  and  the  provinee  m  THEIM. 
Overys8>d,  exceeds  fbrty  niHee  in  length,  and  contains        -j* 
about  3W  square  miles,  with  apopu&tion,  according  ?^^*^ 
to  a  late  enumeraiiovi,  of  24,360.   Mach  of  the  county  ^*V*^ 
is  occupied  by  tillage^  or  laid  out  in  beautiful  meadows, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  not  only 
supply  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  affbvd 
several  articles  of  export.  It  also  contains  many  woods, 
and  quames  of  g»od  stone.    The  river  Vechte  rons 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  county  and  focilitatea 
its  commerce,  which  consists  chiefly  in  linen,  thread, 
wool,  yarn,  wood,  stone,  catHe,  and  honey.    The  in- 
habitants consist  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Romaa 
Catholics*      la  1806  the  eoonty  of  Bentheim  was 
first  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  then 
to  die-  French  Empire,  and  included  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Mouths  of  the  Yssel  and  the  West  £ms» 
At  the  general  peace  of  1B14  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the  Congress. 

Bunthkix,  the  capital  of  the  above  comity, 
situated  on  an  eminence^  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Mun8ter«  It  contains  two  churches,  one  of  them 
liekmging  to  the  Protestants,  and  the  other  to  the 
Catholics.  The  casde  or  palace  of  the  Counts  staade 
oa  an  elevated  rock,  and  was  garrisoned  lor  many 
years  by  the  troc^  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Mun- 
ster.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment,  in  1760  3  but  was  soon  after  retakea 
by  Iftie  allies,  and  part  of  the  works  blown  up.  It 
was  also  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1799,  and 
retained  till  the  peace. 
BENU^,  1      jBs  and  mm.    ''  Num  is  the 

Benu^xicxdnesb.  J  past  tense,  and  past  particle  of 
niman,  capere,  eripere,  to  nim.  Skinner  says  truly— 
eodem  fere  sensu  quo  Lat.  dicUur  membris  captut ;  i.  e. 
membrorum  ueu,  sc,  tnotu  ei  semu  prioatus"  Tooke,  ii. 
305. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of  {sc.  sensation^  thought, 
&c.) 

Be  mate  neither  go,  ne  eorae. 
Bat  all  togetiier  ne  is  benmme. 
The  poffer  both  of  hande  and  fete. 

Gowtr,  Com/,  Am,  book  vl. 
The  present  fits  of  feare 
Of  afterclaps  to  cum 
Amaze  my  louing  tender  breast 
And  seaoes  doe  be$utm. 

Turbervile.    Epitaphs,  ^c. 
Bat  when  the  said  heat  is  altogether  ranqniahed,  there  must 
needs  ensue  a  betmrnming  and  congelation  of  the  body,   bat  if 
heat  get  the  rictory,  it  bringeth  a  certain  warmth,  aud  dilatation, 
withpleason.  HoUand.    Ptutarch,  M.  S14. 

As  for  the  Aspidee*  looke  whomevier  they  have  stung,  they  die 
upon  it  with  a  kind  of  deadly  sleepiness  and  beuutmnedneste  m 
all  their  lims.  Jd.  PUme,  fol.  356. 

Into  my  bosom  did  I  take. 
This  froaen  and  benmmkeduaSsB, 
Not  fearing  from  it  any  hann  ; 
*  But  now  it  stinga  that  breast  that  made  it  warm. 

Comity,    Love* s  Ingratitude* 
Scarce  had  she  finish'd  when  her  feet  she  found 
BenumVd  with  cold,  and  fastened  to  the  gnmnd. 

Dryden,    OtitTs  Metmnorpkotit,  book  L 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  stmgglitig  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  th*.  o'erwhelming  billowa  rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  their,  fate  to  wage  ; 
Till  all  benumbed,  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  sUppery  hold,  andaink  to  shades  below. 

Falconer,    Shipwreek^  c.  L 
3n2 
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BENZOIN.      J^NZOIN.     Fr.  Benjoin ;    Lat.  Benzoinum.    Asia 

a^EAMU  — Q^gj^  Bei^jamn  in  Materia  Medica.  Benzoiu  is  a 
solids  fragile,  vegetable  substance^  of  a  reddidh  brown 
colour.  In  commerce  two  varieties  are  distinguished^ 
viz.  the  common  and  the  amygdaloidal,  the  latter 
containing  whitish  tears,  of  an  almond  shape,  diffused 
through  its  substance.  It  is  imported  from  Sumatra, 
Siam,  and  Java,  and  is  found  also  in  South  America. 

Benzoin  is  obtained  from  the  tree  caUed  Styrax 
Benzoin,  and  perhaps  from  some  others ;  on  making 
incisions  into  the  bark,  it  flows  out  in  the  form  of  a 
balsamic  juice,  having  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  agree- 
able odour. 

The  pure  balsam  consists  of  two  principles,  viz.  a 
resin  and  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  Benzoic,  which  is 
procured  from  the  mass  by  sublimation  :  it  is  soluble 
in  water.  This  acid  is  found  also  as  a  constituent 
principle  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Storax ; 
it  exists  in  the  urine  of  cows,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a  crystalline 
form  on  the  pods  of  the  Vanilla. 

Benzoin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The 
tincture  thus  made,  is  used  in  pharmacy.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  tincture  dropped  into  water,  forms  a 
white  milky  fluid,  which  is  used  in  France  as  a  cos- 
metic, under  the  title  of  laii  virginal.  The  gum  is  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  common  court  pkuier. 

The  acid,  as  well  as  the  gnm«  is  employed  in 
medicine ;  they  are  stimulating,  and  more  particularly 
act  upon  the  pulmonary  system,  whence  they  are  used 
in  asthma,  and  chronic  catarrh.  For  a  description  of 
the  plant,  from  which  this  balsam  is  derived,  see 
Styrax. 

BEPAINT.  Lat.  pingo,  pingere,  which  Scaliger 
thinks  is  fingere  (detractd  oipiraiione)  exprvnere  tmito- 
tioneveram  rems  Tr.peindre^  lUpingereg  Sp.  ptntor. 

To  paint. 

And  with  that  word  she  8{iy*d  the  hunted  boar ; 
Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainttd  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together^ 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither. 

SAakspeare.    .  Venus  and  jidonit, 

Jul.  Thou  knowest  the  maske  of  night  is  on  my  face. 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaiut  my  cheeke. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speake  to  night. 

Id.    Romeo  and  Juiiet,  fol.  59. 

BEPALE,  be  and  pale.  Lat.  palleo ;  Fr.  paste; 
which  Skinner,  after  Vossius,  thinks  may  be  from  the 
Gr,  ira\vv€iu,  albefacere ;  to  make  white,  to  whiten. 

When  first  those  peijur'dlips  of  thine, 
BepaVd  with  blasting  siglis,  did  seal 

Their  violated  faith  on  mine. 

From  the  soft  bosom  that  did  heal 
Thee,  thou  my  melting  heart  didst  steal. 

Carew.    I'o  an  Inconstant  Servant, 

BEPEARL,  be  and  pearl  Fr.  perle  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
perla  ;  Dutch,  peerle ;  Ger.  perl  Skinner  thinks,  from 
the  lAt.  spharuUi,  on  account  of  its  roundness  -,  Wach- 
ter,  that  perle  is  the  diminutive,  Beerle,  baccula. 
Bacca,  was  the  common  Latin  name  for  what  we  call 
pearl 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
Tills  primrose  all  bcpearCd  with  dew ; 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears 
The  sweets  of  lore  are  wash'd  with  tears. 

Carew,     The  Primrose, 


BEPE'PPER,!  Be  9nA  pepper.  Lat.  p^w;  Gr.  BE- 
BbpoVdbr.    j  weVe/ic,  which  Vossius  thinks  passed  FEPPEII 

from  the  Indians  through  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks.  -- 
To  throw  at,  pelt  as  with  pepper-corns,  or  with  the  ml!:, 

grains  of  i)epper  from  a  pepper-box.  ^"^ 

O  ye  water-drinkers  !  it  is  then  by  the  delasire  fountain,  that 
ye  hare  so  often  governed  and  turn'd  tbb  world  about  like  a  mill- 
wheel, — grinding  the  faces  of  the  impotent; — bepowderimg lS^ 
ribs, — bepejtpering  their  noses,  and  changing  sometimes  even  the 
very  frame  and  face  of  nature  ! 

Sterne,     Tristram  SkanJy,  chap.  t. 

BEPINCH,  be  and  pinch.  Pinch,  Dutch,  pitusen; 
Fr.  pincer ;  It.  pizzicare ;  which  Junitis  thinks  may  be 
from  the  A.  S.  pyngan :  whence  also,  Tooke  derives 
the  Lat.  pung^ere. 


So  crakt  their  back  bones  wrincht 


With  horrid  twiches.    In  their  sides,  armes,  shoulden  (al 

bepinekt,) 
Ran  thicke  the  wals,  red  with  the  bloud,  ready  to  start  out 
Chapman.    Horn.  II.  book  xziii.  fol.  322. 

BEPLASTER,  be  and  plaster.  *EfLir\aarpovy  from  cV 
and  7r\a<rao3,  to  form,  to  feshioh.  Lat.  emplastmm; 
Fr.  piastre;  It.  empiastro;  Sp.  emplastro',  Dutch,  plaet- 
ter.  In  Ger.  pflaster,  is  mud,  clay,  and  every  soft  material 
from  which  any  thing  may  be  formed. 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beptoMter'd  with  rouge  hb  own  natural  red. 

Goldsmith,    RttaUation. 

BEPLUME,  be  and  plume,  q.v.  Lat.  pluma,  of  un- 
known origin. 

Applied  to  feathers  worn  as  an  ornament^  as  a  mark 
of  honour^  &c. 

The  young,  in  armour  bright,  which  shone  like  gold,  hepbtmei 
with  each  gay  feather  of  the  east,  — all — ^all — tilting  at  it  like  fai- 
ciaated  kn^hts  in  tournaments  of  yore  for  fame  and  love. 

Sterne.     Sentuneatal  Joamey. 

BEPOWDER,  be  and  powder.  Fr.  poudre,  pouldre; 
lAt.pulvis.  See  above  Bepepper.  See  an  e^uonple 
from  Search,  under  the  word  Becurl. 

BEPRAISE,  be  and  praise.  Dutch  priis,priisen;  Ger. 
preis,preiseni  French/* Priser:  toprize,  esteem,  respect, 
reckon  account  of."  Cotgrave.  We  praise  those  things 
only,  which  we  hold  in  price,  Junius. 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  had  crowds  hallooug  after 
them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  bepraised  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  thev 
have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity,  with  scarce  even  an  eptUpn 
left  to  flatter.  Goldsmith.    JSssay  9, 

BEPROSE,  be  and  prose.    Jjat,  prosa,  from  prorsa, 
utti  recta  oratio,  opposed  to  versa  oratio. 


quasi 


Such  was  his  doom  impos'd  by  heaven's  decree. 
With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  see. 
The  low  to  swell,  to  levell  the  sublime. 
To  blast  all  beauty,  and  beprose  all  rhyme. 

Mallet.     Of  Verbal  Criticism. 

BEPURPLE,  be  and  purple.  Gr.  7rop(t>vpa  j  Lat.  f  ur- 

pura;  Fr.pourpres  It.  porpora;  Sp.  purpura.  In  Luc.  xvi. 

19.  John,  xix.  2.  and  5.  we  find  the   Goth,  paurpaur, 

.and  the  A.  S.  purpur,  which  Junius  derives  from  the 

Latin  purpuro. 

Like  to  beauty,  when  the  lawn. 

With  rosy  cheeks  bepurpted  o'er,  is  drawn 

To  boast  the  loveliness  it  seems  to  hide. 

Vudtejf  Digges,     Verses  jtrefixed  to  Sandys* $  Psalms* 
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r\LlFV     ^^UALIFY,  be  and  quaUfy,  Qualtfy,  from  quaUs 
_    ^  and  ^ ;  ^iio/m  of  uncertain  origin.     See  Vo8si»8.    - 

^^;"  Amo.  I  doe  %'aac  to  both  your  tlianks  and  kisse  them  :  but  pri- 

;tATH.  marilf  to  yours,  most  ingemons,  acute,  and  polite  ladie, 

•V*-^       Phi.  Gods  my  life,  how  he  doe's  all  to  hequoHJie  her !  ingenious,. 

acute,  and  polite !  as  if  there  were  not  others  in  place  as  ingenious^ 

acute,  and  polite,  as  shee. 

Den  jMsotu     CyniMa't  Repeh,  act  ir.  8C.  iii. 

BEQUE'ATH,  \     A. S.  becwathan.  Be. and  cwathan ; 

Bkqub'st,  V,      f  to  say,  to  announce,  to  declare,  sc. 

Beqce^st,  n.      jthe    will    or  determination ; — ^the 

Beque^atheb.  J  manner  in  which  the  bequeather 
vills  or  determines  that  his  property  should  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Atte  lafite,  ^  he  ysey,  ^t  toward  hys  ende  be  drou,  * 
Hys  byqmde  in  J^ys  manere  he  made  bynore  hys  de^. 
W}ilam,  ^  rede  kyng,  hys  sone  al  Engelond  he  byque]^ 
be  20Dgere  al  hys  porchas ;  ac,  as  lawe  was  &  wone, 
Normandye  hys  erytage  he  jef  hys  eldoste  sone 
Roberd  J^c  Courtese  ;  and  Henry  hys  ^ongoste  Jo 
He  byque^  hys  tresour,  yor  he  nadde  sones  nanmo. 

/Z.  Gloueesier,  p.  381. 

For  though  they  ;feve  us  all  hir  heritage. 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage. 
Yet  may  they  not  bequetAen,  for  no  thing, 
To  Hon  of  us,  hir  vertuous  liring. 

Chaucer.     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6701 . 

Fare  wel  quath  the  frere.  for  I  mot  hethen  fonden 
And  hyen  to  an  housewiif.  that  hath  us  byfuethen 
Ten  pound  in  hir  testament. 

Piers  Plouhman,  Crede,  D.  1. 

To  penaunces  and  to  pilgrimages,  ich  wol  passe  with  o^re 
For  thi  ich  woUe  er  ich  wende.  do  wryten  my  by  yuytte. 

Id.     Fition,  p.  133. 

He  dyed,  living  after  hym  iii.  sonnes,  to  the  which  he  beqvethid 
liU  po8se8sk>ns  and  goodis,  but  for  y«  yongest,  named  Gryffbn,  held 
Itym  not  contentyd  with  such  bequette  as  his  fsder  to  hym  gaue 
Ik  therefore  made  warre  opon  his  other  ii.  bretheme. 

Fabyan,  v.  L  chap.  48. 

And  as  good  men,  in  charitte  should  live. 
I  crave  my  faults  may  no  mans  mind  oflfend. 
So  bur  is  nil,  I  have  to  bequest. 
And  this  is  all,  I  of  the  world  request. 

Gascoigne,    A  Remembraunce, 


With  cmell  spots 


Out  of  his.  will  his  doubtlesse  heires  he  blots 
And  all  hb  goods  to  Phiale  bequeathes. 

Sir  J,  Beaunumt,    Juvenal,  Sat,  x. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 

Upon  thyself  thy  beautys  legacy  ? 
Natures  bequest  gives  nothing  but  doth  lend 

And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 

Shaktpeare,    Sonnet  iv. 

If  the  hequether  or  maker  of  any  will  be  on  line,  the  will  taketh 
no  place,  and  may  be  voyde. 

Wilson.    Arte  of  Logihe,  fol.  49. 

I  liave  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  a  legacy  of  the 
£uDoas  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  grratest  genius's  that  our  own  or 
•ny  country  has  produced  :  after  having  bequeathed\\\A  soul,  body, 
and  estate,  in  the  usual  form ;  he  adds,  «*  My  name  and  memory  I 
MTc  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  countrymen,  after  some  time 
«  passed  over."  Tatler,  No.  133. 

But  haste  to  thy  illustrious  task ;  prepare 
The  noble  work  well  trusted  to  thy  care. 
The  gift  bequeathed  by  Addison's  command, 
To  Craggs  made  sacred  by  liis  dying  hand. 

Young.    Letter  to  Mr,  TiekelL 

Saint  John  instantly  saw  the  meaning,  and  felt  the  force  of  this 
»^ring  bequest.  He  considered  our  Lord's  mother  as  his  own, 
luid  from  that  hour  (as  he  himself  with  his  usual  modesty  and  sim- 
FBeity  tdlf  us,)  «« he  took  her  to  his  own  home." 

Porteus,    Sermon  xviii.  v.  i.. 


££RA,  a  considerable  district  in  the  island  of 
Celebes^  stretching  along  the  sea  coast  eastwaid  from 
the  river  Bampang  to  the  point  of  Lassoa,  was 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  BAjjkh  of  Bony.  Much  of 
it  is  stony  and  unproductive,  but  it  affords  timber  for 
prows.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
merchants,  others  are  employed  in  building  small 
vessels,  or  in  making  a  species  of  cloth  from  cotton 
that  grows  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the 
district. 

BERAIN,  be  and  rain,  Goth,  rignyan;  A.  S.  renian; 
Butch,  reghen;  Ger.  regen;  Swe.  regno,  Wachter  sus- 
pects that  rinnen,  to  run,  to  flow,  is  the  parent  of  ren, 
regen.  And  so  the  Goth,  rinnan,  the  A-  S.  return,  to 
run,  may  be  the  same  word  differently  written  as  the 
Goth,  rignyan,  A.  S.  renian,  pluere,  oi  finer e. 

To  flow  down,  to  bedew,  to  bewet,  to  moisten. 

So  after  that  he  long  had  hir  complained 
His  bonds  wrong,  and  s«d  that  was  to  sey 
And  with  his  teires  salt  her  brest  berained 
He  gan  the  teires  wipen  all  of  ful  drey. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  book  iv.  fol.  182.. 

And  Polimite,  of  whome  I  speak  late 
With  the  temi^t  bete,  and  all  bereined 
By  grace  only,  the  citie  hath  atteined. 

The  Story  of  Thebes,  fol.  377. 

The  monthe  vnto  thb  signe  ordeigned 
Is  Februar,  which  is  bereigned. 
And  with  londflodes  in  his  rage 
At  fordes  letteth  the  passage. 

Cower,     Conf.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  148. 

And  with  this  thought,  the  bloud  forsakes  the  face 
The  teares  berayne  my  chekes  of  deadly  hewe. 

The  whyche  as  sone  as  sobbing  sighes,  alas, 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renewe. 

Surrey,     Complaint  of  a  dying  Lauer, 

Till  at  the  last  recouering  his  voice. 
Supping  the  teares  that  all  his  brest  berain'd, 
On  cruell  fortune  weeping  thus  he  plain'd. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  271. 

Ye  righes  make  true  report  of  teares, 

that  so  beraine  my  brest. 
As  Helens  husbands  neuer  were 

for  treason  of  his  guest. 

Turbervile,  Epitaphs,  4«. 

BERAR  is  a  province  of  the  Deccan,  or  southern 
division  of  Hindiistdn,  lying  between  Kh4nd&h  and 
Mdlwah,  Atirang.dbdd  and  Bfder,  north  and  south ; 
and  having  Atirang-dbdd  and  Khandc^sh  on  the  west, 
with  the  wilds  of  Gondw^ah  on  the  east.  It  was 
anciently  called  Darddtat,  Ruddrudyat  and  Titcanar, 
according  to  Abd'l  Fazl ;  but  the  Stibah-ddri  described 
by  him  was  more  extensive  than  the  province  which 
now  bears  the  same  name.    Its  present,  divisions  are 


BERA. 
BERAR. 


1.  Baital-bdrf. 

2.  Narndld. 

3.  Gdwil-gar'h. 

4.  Maicar. 


5.  Wdsim. 

6.  Mdhdr. 

7.  Calam. 


It  forms  a  table  land,  or  rather  an  elevated  valley, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hinddstdn,  being  almost  equaUy 
distant  from  the  opposite  coasts.  On  its  southern  con- 
fines it  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  g'hdts  or  defiles  which 
have  been  lately  surveyed  in  consequence  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  the  freebooters  called  Pinddrfs.  These 
g*hdts  consist  of  a  succession  of  heights,  now  and  then 
distinguished  by  a  prominent  peak,  and  intersected  by 
deep  ravines,  perceptible  only  on  a  near  approach. 
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BSRAR.  Some  ol  them  are  impaMable^  ^Lcept  by  tcaveUers  on 
*^— ^V*'^^  fool.  They  are  very  atony,  and  in  general  covered  with 
a  thin  fomehwood.  The  mo8t  accessible  is  the  Badulah 
g*h4t  3  and  the  whole  range  of  hills  attiuns  its  greatest 
height  near  Saulah :  its  face  is  so  steep  as  often  to  have 
the  appearanoe  of  a  peppendicular  wall. 
Soil  and  The  soil  of  this  province  is  generally  rich^  and  amch 
produce^  of  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  **  the  bkck,  cot- 
ton soil:*'  it  produces  kirgeorops,  but  is  ill  cultiyated, 
in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  govermnent 
and  the  continual  ravages  of  the  Ptndaris.  Indian 
com^  Bengal  gram,  peas,  vetches  and  flax  aj«  gvowa 
principally,  and  gathered  in  Jaiuiary.  The  wheat,  which 
riAes  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  eiLtremely 
nutritious  and  yields  an  excellent  spirit.  The  Taptf» 
Purnk,  Werd&  and  P»n-gangkaretheprincipal  streams. 
£llich-p<ir,  Melicah-pidir,  B^&^p(ir,  Acwkt,  Aedlh, 
Narn&l^,  Gdwil-gar'h  and  Amr4-wati^  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  population  is  small  and  declining,  and 
the  trade  inoonsiderable ;  it  is  principally  earned  on 
by  itinerant  merchants^  or  rather  hucksters. 

A  particular  dynasty,  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Bahmeni  family,  established  itself  in  the  southern  part 
of  Berkr  in  the  beginning  oi  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  dispossessed  by  the  Nizl^m-shidiies  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century,  and  the  country  was  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  Moghul  about  150  years  ago.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  portions  of  that  vast  empire  wrested 
from  the  house  of  Timtlr  by  the  Mahrattsis ;  and  it  was 
divided,  in  nearly  equal  portions,  between  the  R4jk  of 
N^-pdr  and  the  Peshwk.  In  1804  theNiz4m  obtained 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  division,  in  consequence 
of  the  Peshwk's  iU-advised  alliance  with  Da41et  R&d 
Sind'hiyk.  Tribesof  freebooters, called N4ie6 and B*hiis> 
long  laid  this  country  and  the  Nizdm's  government 
under  heavy  contributions.  They  were  even  protected 
by  some  of  that  Prince's  own  ministers^  but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  British  subsidiary  force>  chey  were 
completely  subdued  in  1807. 
Ellich-poor  EUich-pur,  in  lat.  31°  14'  N.  long.  Tf'  36'  E.  is  the 
capital  of  Berkr.  It  is  now  Allien  into  decay,  and  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  being  only  partially  enclosed  by 
a  thick  wall.  There  are  some  decent  b&z4rs^  and  toler- 
ably well-built  houses  in  it. 

AJanti  (from  the  Sanscrit^  Ajayanti,  an  impregnable 
pass,)  in  lat.  W°  34'  N.  long.  75'  h&  E.  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  celebrated  defile,  k  is  thinly  inhabited  and 
in  fortified;  but  is  protected  by  a  small  force  constantly 
stationed  there. 

Narn414  (Naraniyala,)  a  district  situated  above  the 
chain  of  hills  between  Ajanti  and  the  Werdk.  It  was 
a  separate  district  in  the  time  of  Acbar.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Purnk  and  many  smaller  streams }  but  it  is  in 
general  ill  cultivated. 
G&wel-ghnr  G&wil-gar  h  is  a  hilly  district,  especially  on  the 
north-east,  and  naturally  strong.  Its  lower  lands  are 
extremely  fertile.  The  capital,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  is  a  fortress  on  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  in  lat. 
ai*  93'  N.  and  long.  77*  34'  E.  and  in  that  chain  of 
mountains  from  which  the  Tapti  and  Purnk  spring.  It 
was  considered  as  impregnable,  but  capitulated  after 
a  siege  of  two  days,  in  December  1803. 

Amr&-wati  (Amaravati,  immortal,)  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town,  in  lat.  20**  34'  N.  long.  77''  57'  E.  Its  trade 
is  considerable,  particularly  in  cotton,  of  which  it  sends 
a  large  quantity  to  Bengal,  which  is  more  than  500 
Ailes  distant. 


Ajuntee. 


NenmUah. 


Amni- 
Wtttty. 


Aadf,  a  aaoall  town  la  lat  80°  10^N.loi^.7G»40^£,  Btiui 
near  whidi  the  celebrated  hfttde  waa  foa^.  ia  16Q8»  --^ 
when  General  Wellesley  (since  Duke  of  Wellington,)  ^^ 
with  only  4500  men«  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  ^T^ 
Dai^Uct  &^,  SOMl'hiyk  a«d  the  N6g-ptir  R&jk,  amoooft-  ^' 
ing^  to  30,000  fBOfi.  Notwithstanding  ^lis  disparity  of 
numbers,  the  victory  was  complete. 

W^im,  (Bosim)  a  district  above  the  g'hdts,  ismen-  w&usbi 
tioned  in  the  Jfin  Atheri^  as  containing  eight  mshals.  Bmsqd. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Fatn-gangk,  which  fiows  through 
a  large  valley,  and  falU  into  the  Wer(&.   The  town  of 
Wisim  ia  in  lat.  90»  10"  N.  long.  77"^  9^  £. 

M4lidr  (BlalMrer,  voon-ahaped,)  a  district  in  the 
Sesb^hil  hUls,  described  as  containing  twenty  mshals 
in  the  time  of  Acbar.  The  town  is  to  the  aputh  of  the 
Pajfn-gang^  ia  lat  Id""  54'  N-  and  long.  7S''  8'  E. 

Calan,  a  district  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Werdk,  ^'^'°' 
containing  thirty-one  mahals  in  the  time  of  Acbar. 

(See  Hamilton's  Etut  India  Gazetteer',  Hamilton s 
HindostaH ;  Reanell*s  Memoirs  of  the  Map  of  India ; 
Scott's  Tratulttikmqf  Ferishtas  History  of  the  Deccan; 
Leckie's  Route  to  Nag-poor,  and  the  Miatic  Researches.) 

BERATE,  be  and  rate.  Lat.  rtor,  ratus.  We  use  to 
tax,  and  to  raie,  metaphorically,  in  a  ataiilar  manner. 
To  tax  a  man  with  a  crime,  is  to  lay  it  to  his  charge, 
to  charge  him  with  it,  to  accuse  him  of  it.  To  rate  a 
man  for  his  offences,  to  taxr,  to  charge  him  with  them, 
to  repeat  the  charge,  to  reproach  him  with,  scold  him 
for  them.    See  Rats. 

But  vhoo  AHtonie  aAenraids  came  to  the  knowledge  tbeRof, 
and  that  this  fraud  and  coiia«iage  vas  bewraied  and  detectad  b^ 
the  language  aad  speech  of  the  boiea,  he  fell  into  a  furious  fit  of 
choler,  and  all  to  berated  the  foresud  Toranius. 

HoUmnd.    PMmie^  r.  I  M.  162. 

n&RATTLE,  be  and  rattle.  The  Dutch  haTeraielm, 
but  whence  it  does  not  appear.     See  Rattle. 

As  thus :  He  did  aU  beratiie  him.  Whexia  ajipeartth  that  i 
Billable  is  added  to  titi«  word  (rattle.) 

mUon.    Arte  of  Rhetfiri^w,  p.  180. 

But  there  is,  Sir>  an  ayric  of  children  ....  those  are  now  the 
fashion,  and  so  be-ratled  the  common  stages  (so  they  call  them,) 
that  many  wearing  rapiersy  are  aifhiide  of  gooee  4|iiilb,  and  d&re 
scarse  come  tUther.  SAaktpeare,     Hamiet,  fol.  263. 

BSiBBER,  (in  the  plural  Ber4ber«  pronounced  Bibber 
by  the  Moors*)  is  the  name  of  a  people  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  From,  their  name 
the  appellation  of  Barbary  is  derived,  (see  BaavABY/) 
and  they  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  andent 
Numidians,  whose  country  they  now  occupy.  Their 
different  tribes  are  scattered  over  the  whole  space 
intervening;  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
confines  of  £^pt ;  but  the  different  branches  of  Mouot 
Atlas  are  their  principal  abode  -,  while  to  the  south 
they  are  bounded  by  the  N^ro  states  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  Sahrh,  or  Desert.  To  Leo  Africanus  and  the 
Arabian  writers,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  oar 
accounts  of  this  rema^^kable  people.  El  Idr(si,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  places  the 
greater  part  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Berdber, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  third  climate.  "  Their  original 
country,  he  says,  was  Palestine  (Felestin)  and  their 
Sovereign  Goliath  (J4lut)  son  of  Dads,  son  of  J4d^> 
the  parent  of  the  2^ndtah  o(  the  west.*'  After  giving 
the  genealogy  of  J&ak,  he  tells  us  that  "  when  JdUit 
the  Berberi  had  been  slain  by  Di4d  (Duvid),  the  Ber- 
bers  travelled  through  the  west  (£i-maghrib)  till  they 
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,  mdwd  its  extreme  boaadaiy.  There  tfcpey  aepftimtiwi 
f  into  differtffft  tribes  :  MesB&t»h,Mogliilflh  and  DoriMli 
settled  in  the  mountaicis  3  Lew&tah  oc€ni|»ed  tiK  land 
ef  Biirkah  \  a  tribe  of  the  Haw4rah  fixed  itself  in  the 
mountains  of 'Neftbah.  Others  established  themselves 
farHier  wetftwards,  and  trills  of  the  Masmtidah  settled 
with  them  and  cultivated  that  country.  The  tribes 
(Kabhyil)  df  the  Berbers  are  Zen&tah,  Darisah,  MogM- 
lah,  Mttkaddar^the  Bent  Abd  rabbthi.Runjum.NeCKah^ 
Nefz^irahy  Matmitah,  Lamtah^  Sanh6jah^  Ha>«rw^^fi^> 
Cat&nsah^  Levr^h,  Mez&tah,  SadHilah,  Basl4tin«  Med^ 
ytinah,  Rab^ffhab,  Mer&sah,  K&cah,  Ktiriyyah,  Hatilak^ 
WcKtah,  Bent  Menhts,  Bent  Samjiin,  Bent  W^rekMn, 
Bent  Sedrtn,  Bent  RebrebC,  Wcrdts^,  ZaiMn,  &c." 
He  then  traces  the  origin  of  the  f^nhtjah  and  Lans- 
ttnab  families,  from  Oziik,  an  Arab  of  thte  tribe  of 
Himytr,  who  anciently  reigned  in  Yemen  (Arabia 
Felix),  and  that  of  the  Hawwdrahs  from  the  same 
mothtnr,  and  an  Arab  father  who  cnme  out  of  the  Hijhz 
(Arabia  Deserta^)  and  wandering  thrDUgh  the  Deaert 
hi  quest  of  his  strayed  asses,  like  Saul  (1  Sam,  ix.) 
found  a  resting-place  and  a  wife  among  the  Zen6tah 
tribe  in  Ifrikiyyah  (Africa  Propria.)  The  latter  passage 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  epitome  of  Idrfsi,  published  mider 
the  title  of  Geographia  Nuhienns,  p.  8S.  and  H^rtmann's 
Edrkii  Africa,  l^J,  and  tlicrefore  it  is  not  given  here 
at  length ;  but  the  preceding  ones,  cont^ning  the 
enumeration  of  tihe  Berber  tribes,  are  omitted  in  the 
abridgement,  and  had  not  been  previously  puMished. 
The  descendants  of  these  three  brothers,  SanWgah, 
Liamtdnah  or  Lont,  and  Hawwdroh,  became  very 
numerous  and  powerful.  •'They  made  themselvea  mas- 
ters of  the  other  tribes  of  Berbers,  and  drove  them 
into  the  deserts  (Es-sahtr^)  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
CBahru'l  mozhnm,)  wbere  they  still  remain,  disrpersed 
through  it^  different  regions.  Their  wealth  conrtsts  in 
camels  of  an  excellent  breed :  they  are  migratory,  never 
continuing  long  in  one  place.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  woollen  gowns,  and  bind  woollen  turbans,  called 
cartik,  round  their  heads.  Their  food  consists  of 
camel's  milk,  and  cameVs  flesh  dried  in  the  air  and 
baked.  They  sometimes  obtain  grain  and  raisins 
from  their  neighbours,  buf  chiefly  raisins  5  for  they 
are  fond  of  steeping  them  when  bruised  in  water,  and 
thus  formrog  a  clear,  cool,  and  pleasant  beverage.  There 
is  likewise  much  honey  in  their  country,  and  it  is  the 
best  kind  of  provision  which  they  have.  Their  most 
excellent  dish  is  that  called  usM,  in  the  Berberf  Ian- 
guage :  it  is  made  by  pounding  roasted  grain  very 
fine,  and  mixing  it  up  into  a  paste  with  clarified  honey : 
they  then  store  it  up  in  their  provision  bags,  and  it 
becomes  a  most  desirable  article  of  food.  If  a  man  eat 
a  handful  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  drink  some  milk 
afterwards,  he  may  continue  his  journey  through  the 
rest  of  the  day  without  feeling  any  want  of  another 
meal.*'  Idrisi  has  many  other  occasional  notices  of 
the  Berbers  j  but  the  most  complete  account  of  them 
is  given  by  Leo,  who  lived  three  centuries  later,  and 
was  himself  a  native  of  Barbary.  Africa  is  divided  by 
him  into  four  parts  j  Barbary,  Numidia,  Libya,  and 
Kigritiaj  the  Berberlyyah,  BilAdu*l-jerfd  (Date'-land,) 
Sahi^  (desert,)  and  Bilddu's-stddn  (Negro-land)  of 
the  Arabs.  Three  of  these  he  assigns  to  die  white,  or 
tawny  inhabitants,  as  the  Latin  version  has  it,  and 
he  gives  some  ftinciful  etymologies  of  the  word  Barbar, 
which  signifies  either,  to  mutter  indistinctly  ;  or  "  to 
the  I>e8ert  t  to  the  Desert  !'*  In  that  case  it  would  be 


IfN^iplfoable  to  the  eounirias  on  the  northeni  side  of  1 
MoMt  Atla»v  He  then  addm  that  great  uncei^teiaty  ^** '  V**^ 
prevails  leapecting  the  reid  origm  of  the  white  iaha* 
Wtants  of  Africa,  aad  gives  some  traditions  sinHar  tb 
those  of  Idrisi,  quoted  above,  which  d»ew  that  the 
notion  of  a  mixed  and  Asiatic  origin  has  been  long 
pvevakeut  ameng  these  tribes  :  aa  opiaion  which  their 
language  and  hadoits  seem  to  correborate.  The 
principal  families  ar  tribes  of  the  Berbers  ave  five ; 
Sanhtjidi,  Musmtdoii,  Zenttah,  Hawwtrah,  and  % 
Ghumtrsi^.  The  Musmtdahs  occupied  the  western 
and  southern  deelivittes  of  Mount  Atlaa  (Devea  of  Ae 
Moons)  from  B4hah  to  Slaves*  river.  TIk  6ta«- 
mtvahs  inhabited  the  northern  ride  of  the  same 
mountains  fpom  the  Straits  of  Gibmltar  to  the  conteas 
of  Telemi^,  (Mimritania  Cassarea  of  the  Romans*) 
These  two  tribes  lived  apart  ft-om  the  rest,  and  weie 
more  aettled,  inhabiting  towns  and  viDages }  while 
tile  other  three  were  always  encamped,  and  oen- 
tiaually  dianging  their  abode.  The  Zen4Cahs,  Ha^i^ 
wdrahs,  and  Sanht$alis>  he  says,  were  generally 
stationed  in  the  comtry  round  TimisndL  (Temesoe,) 
«nd  we  may  add  tbro«ighe«t  the  whole  of  North 
Africa;  for  afl  the  oaaes  in  t9ie  Desert  are  peopled 
by  Berbers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  subdivisiotts 
^f  these  tithes  amounted,  in  Len*s  time,  to  €GO,  and 
they  were,  like  the  nomade  Arabs,  fro»  whom  they 
traee  their  descent,  continually  at  war  wHk  each 
ether. 

The  appellation  which  they  giine  themaelves  is 
Amz^orTamasfght,  and  their  langoage  they  call 
Akwdl  Amazfgh,  (Aquel  amarig,  in  Leo,  18.)  but  the 
Arabs  name  them  Shilhh  or  Siahih,  which  signSlles 
'*  sharp  swords,**  and  is  probably  a  nick-name.  Mr. 
Jacknon  maintains  (Maroee^,  p.  76.)  that  the  latter 
belongs  exdusiveiy  to  the  southern  tribes ;  but  he  is 
probably  mistaken  in  that  as  well  as  when  he  adds, 
that  their  language  differs  entirely  from  thi^  of  the 
Berbers  on  the  northern  side  of  Atlaa.  They  are 
of^en  called  Kabttahs,  KabdySIis,  or  Jebfilts,  i.  e.  men 
who  live  in  tribes,  or  on  the  mountains ;  and  Tawlrih, 
from  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  Leo  speaks  of 
these  as  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  and  Bil&du*l-jerfd, 
and  he  afterwards  «ayB  that  the  Sahrii,  or  Desert,  was 
divided  *  into  five  portions,  occupied  by  five  different 
tribes  ;  viz.  the  Zanaga  (Sanhdjah,)  Guanzigu  (Wda^ 
sflcah,)  Terga  (Tarkah,)  Lemta  (Lemtah,)  and  Berdewa 
(Benkwah.)  Of  these  tribes  the  Sanh^ah,  or  Zan- 
hagahs,  are  dembtless  that  widely  extended  branch  of 
the  Berbers,  which  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  and  gave  its  name  to  that  river :  the  Lem- 
tahs,  or  Lamtdnahs,  are  fVequently  mentioned  by 
IdHsf  J  and  Tarkah  is  probably  the  singular  of  Taw4rik, 
the  name  of  a  large  division  of  this  nation,  now 
occupying  the  deserts  and  oases  to  the  south  of  Fezzhn. 
1.  The  Insert  inhabited  by  the  Sanh&jah  tribe  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  salt- 
pits  of  Tegh&zh,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Stis,  H^hfth,  and  Darfth,  provinces  of  Morocco  ;  on 
the  south  by  Negro  kingdoms  of  Watttah  (£tlwel4ten 
of  Ibn  Batfitah)  and  Tombuctti.  Fmm  the  springs  of 
Astvad,  i.  e.  the  black,  dreary  waste,  (Leo,  10.)  to  those 
of  Arw&n,  150  miles  fVom  that  city,  there  ^vas  no 
water  fbr  upwards  of  SOO  mih».  ^.  The  W&nsnfcah 
tribe  to  the  east  of  the  SanhiQah,  reached  from  Tegh- 
&aA  to  the  Desert  of  Khalr,  (Haher  in  oar  maps) 
BO  named  fVom  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  (Leo,  70 
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.BERBER.  They  had  Sijilmasah  and  Tebelbdt  on  the  north,  and 
^""V"^  were  separated  by  the  Desert  of  Ghir  from  Guber,  on 
the  south.  This  >vas  the  road  from  Telemskn  to 
Tombuctii.  3.  The  next  in  order  were  the  Tarkah,  (or 
•Tawdrik)  who  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Desert  of  Khair,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ighidi  (Ikidi  ?) 
on  the  north  by  Tuw4t,  Tegdrdrin,  and  Mc^b,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  deserts  round  Audaghosht  (Agades.) 
This  region  was  not  so  parched  and  barren  as  the 
others  -,  and  near  the  place  last  named  much  excellent 
manna  was  collected.  4.  The.Lemtahs,  or  Lamt&- 
nahs,  followed  the  Tarkahs,  and  stretched  eastward 
as  far  as  the  deserts  of  the  Berd&wah  (Berdoa)  ;  they 
were  to  the  south  of  Tehort,  Wdrkaldn  (Guargala  of 
Leo,  and  Guerguela  of  Marmol)  and  Ghad&mis  ;  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Negro  kingdom  of  Cano,  (Ghdnah ; 
as  it  seems  too  far  to  the  west  for  Canem.)  The 
Lemtiinis  were  sworn  foes  of  the  W&rkaldnis,  to 
whose  territory  they  laid  claim  -,  and  this  rendered 
the  passage  through  their  country  from  Costantlnah 
to  Nigritia,  peculiarly  hazardous.  5.  To  the  east  of 
the  Lemtdnahs  were  the  Berddwah,  who  reached 
Atijilah  eastward,  Fezzkn  and  Barkah  northward, 
and  Borntl  on  the  south.  This  tribe  was  at  war  with 
almost  all  its  neighbours,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghaddmis,  who  supplied  it  with  the  foreign  goods  it 
wanted,  bringing  them  across  the  Desert,  from  Fezz^. 
The  remainder  of  the  deserts  to  the  confines  of  Egypt 
were  inhabited  by  the  Lewdtah  Berbers,  and  tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs. 

This,  like  most  of  Leo's  other  statements,  has  been 
confirmed  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countries  which  he  describes.  Siwah,  the  oasis  of 
Ammon,  the  most  northern  of  "  those  islands  in  the 
Desert,'*  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  is  still  occupied  by 
a  tribe  of  Berbers,  as  Mr.  Marsden  inferred  from  the 
meagre  specimen  of  their  language  furnished  by 
Hornemann,  {Traveli,  p.  37-  407.  Langl^s'  French 
Transl.)  This  inference,  it  was  observed,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  Santa- 
riyyah,  which  they  describe  as  being  inhabited  by 
Berbers,  is  another  name  of  Siwah,  (Browne's  Travels 
,in  Egypt;  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus.)  And 
Major  Rennell's  calculations  led  directly  to  that  con- 
clusion }  the  correctness  of  which  is  established  by 
a  passage  in  Makrfzf,  who  says  expressly,  that 
''  Santariyyah,  a  small  district,  containing  about  six 
hundred  Berbers,  is  also  named  Siwah,  and  its  lan- 
guage, called  Siwiyyah,  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Zendtahs,"  one  of  the  principal  Berber 
tribes.  How  far  this  widely  difiPiised  language  extends 
towards  the  south,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained) 
though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Sahr^,  it  reaches  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  and  is  spoken  on  the  confines  of  Bambdk 
and  Bambdrra.  The  tribes  of  Berbers  are,  however, 
intermixed  with  some  others  of  a  different  origin  ^ 
for  those  who  carried  Alexander  Scott  across  the 
Western  Desert  to  the  Bahr-tayyet  or  Lake  Dibbf, 
(Edinburgh  PhiL  Journal,  iv.  38.  225.)  spoke  Arabic 
and  not,  as  it  appears,  the  Shilhk  or  Berber  language 
(49.)  :  and  the  Tibbds,  in  the  Eastern  Sahrk,  to  judge 
from  the  vocabulary  and  account  given  by  Captain 
Lyon,  (251.  S33.)  use  a  dialect  which  has  no  affinity 
with  that  of  their  northern  and  western  neighbours. 
Adelung  {Mithridates,  iii.  43,  45.)  has  placed  them 
among  the  Berber  tribes^  but  he  was  misled  by  an 


untenable  conjecture  of  M.  Langl^s'  (Foy,  de  Horae-BERBEJ 
mann,  146.)  TheAkisdl,  Amazigh,  or  Berber  language,  wJ 
has  been  supposed  to  bear  some  affinity  to  that  class 
called,  by  the  German  writers,  Semitic ;  but  on  a  closer 
examination,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  in  structure  to  those  of  Teutonic  origin. 
The  third  person  plural  ends  in  en  and  ent;  and  ed  is 
a  termination  used  in  the  past  tense  ^  but  in  the  mode        , 
of  forming  some  of  the  other  persons,  this  language 
approaches  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew.    The  plurals  of 
nouns  appear  to  be  very  irreg^ar,  but  are  in  reality 
almost  invariably  formed  by  adding  an,  en,  in,  or  men, 
and  changing  the  initial  vowel  into  t.    Thus  adad 
finger,  makes  idaden  fingers  ;  tfutt,  an  eye,  thitiawen, 
eyes :    these   certainly  resemble    the    old    Teutonic        i 
plurals,  of  which  we  have  some  remains  in  our  own 
language  :  e.  g.  brother,  pi.  brethren :  chUd,  children. 
Another    peculiarity   deserves    to   be   noticed ;  the        ' 
feminines  and  derivatives  from  other  languages,  are 
formed  by  prefixing  t  or  th,  and  adding  t  or  nit  at  the        I 
end  of  the  word  :  thus  akzMn  signifies  a  dog,  takzhini 
a  bitch  i  elghum  a  male,  and  telghumt  a  female  camel 
This  remarkable  inflexion  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
names  of  places  throughout  North  Africa,  as  Tebelbelt, 
Tdfildlt,  Tdnlddnt,  &c.  may  not  Thalalati,  Tamascaltin, 
Tabalati,  Telepte,  Tadutti,  Tirmadi,  Tocolocida,  Tha- 
musida,  and  many  similar  names  of  towns  taken  at 
random  from  the  ancient  map  of  that  country,  be 
considered  as  indicating  the  long  continued  prevalence 
of  this  idiom  ?     It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Beii- 
berah,  natives  of  Berber,   on  the  Nile  just  abore 
Senndr,  bear  no  relation,  except  in  name,  to  the  tribes 
here  described.    The  language  used  by  these  Eastern 
Berbers  is  that  of  the  Nubians,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  affinity  with  the  dialects  of  their  namesakes 
in  the  west. 

Leo's  account  of  their    manners    and    customs, 
.evidently  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  exactlj 
corresponds  with  that  of  Idrisl,  three  centuries  before, 
and  is  corroborated  by  Hornemann  and  Captain  Lyon, 
who  have  seen  them  in  our  own  days.     "  These  five 
nations,  (or  tribes,)"  says  Leo,  speaking  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Sahr^,  ''  all  live  in  the  same  manner, 
without  any  written  laws  or  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Their  clothing  consists  of  a  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  which  covers  only  a  very  small  part  of  their 
body.     Sometimes  they  twist  a  piece  of  black  linen 
round  their  head  in  the  fashion  of  a  turban.    A  large 
cloke  of  blue  and  white  striped  woollen  cloth,  im- 
ported from  Nigritia,  is  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
the  great.     Camels  are  the  only  beasts  which  thej 
use  for  riding  -,  and  their  saddle  is  placed  between  the 
neck  and  the  hump.    A  leathern  thong  passes  through 
a  hole  bored  in  the  animal's  nose,  and  serves  both  for 
bit  and  bridle.    Mats  made  of  thin  rushes  form  their 
beds,  and  their  tents  are  manufactured  of  camel's  hair, 
or  the  coarse  wool  gathered  from  the  sheaths  con- 
taining the  clusters  of  dates.     Their  abstinence  is 
almost  incredible  :  bread  is  a  luxury  they  never  enjoy : 
a  draught  of  camel's  milk  in  the  morning,  and  some 
dried  meat  soaked  in  it  at  night,  ^vith  a  cup  of  milk 
at  the  close  of  the  meal,  is  a  whole  day's  allowance. 
They  never  look  for  water  as  long  as   they  can  get 
milk,  and  washing  is  a  luxury  about  -which  they  seldom 
trouble  themselves.    They  rarely   remain  more  than 
two  or  three  days  in  the  same  place^  changing  their 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  pasture  fails.     £ach  tribe  has 
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LBBR.  ^ts  Sheikh  or  patriarchy  just  as  among  the  wandering 
t_  *  Arabs ;  and  here  and  there  a  scholar  is  found  who 
knows  enough  of  the  law  to  determine  the  cases  that 
arise  :  these  lawyers  are  usually  strangers^  for  the 
Berbers  of  the  Desert  are  the  most  ignorant  of  men^ 
being  unacquainted  not  only  with  every  thing  like 
science^  but  even  with  the  commonest  arts  of  life. 
Their  nobles  have  the  singular  custom  of  veiling 
their  whole  fiice  with  part  of  the  black  cloth  which  is 
twisted  round  their  head  ;  and  they  carefully  cover  up 
their  mouths  after  eating,  for  a  most  fantastic  reason. 
Their  women  are  fat,  thick-set,  and  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  Leo,  by  those  protuberant  charms  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Hottentot  beauties.  They  receive  men 
with  more  freedom,  and  allow  more  liberties  than  the 
Arab  women,  but  are  more  chaste ;  which  is  ascribed 
by  Leo  more  to  the  summary  justice  exercised  by  their 
husbands^  than  to  any  superiority  of  virtue  in  them- 
selves. Of  the  hospitality  of  these  inhabitants  of  the 
waste,  he  records  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  caravan  with  which  he  returned  from 
Nigritia.  They  were  feasted  by  a  Sheikh  of  the 
5anh4jahs,  in  the  plains  of  Arraw&n,  for  three  days  -, 
and  the  account  of  it  is  highly  characteristic  and 
amusing,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here.  (Leo  African. 
p.  47  J  Lorsbach's  Johann.  Leo's  Africa,  33.) 

The  Tawdrik  form  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
nation,  and  comprehend  almost  all  the  tribes  on  the 
confines  of  Nigritia.  They  are  established  at  SokhariH, 
and  come  in  large  caravans  to  Fezzkn  j  Captain  Lyon, 
therefore,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
their  habits  and  character,  and  his  description  shews 
how  little  they  have  changed  since  the  time  of  Leo. 
*'  They  arc,"  he  says,  "  the  finest  race  of  men  I  ever 
saw,  tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  a  certain  air 
of  independence  and  pride,  which  is  very  imposing. 
They  are  comparatively  white,  bronzed  only  by  the 
excessive  h^at  of  the  climate,  and  having  arms  and 
bodies  as  fair  as  those  of  many  Europeans.  They 
cover  their  faces,  as  high  as  the  eyes,  in  the  manner 
of  the  women  on  the  sea  coast.  This  cloth,  which 
liangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  nose  to  the 
breast,  is  generally  of  blue  glazed  cotton,  byt 
occasionally  of  other  colours.  .  High  red  caps  are 
their  usual  head-dress;  but  they  often  let  their 
bair  grow,  and  plait  it  in  long  tresses.  All  wear 
turbans ;  most  commonly  blue  ones,  as  that  is  the 
cheapest  colour.  Blue  and  white  cottons  manufac- 
tured by  themselves  or  imported  from  the  Sdddn, 
made  into  wide -sleeved  shirts,  called  tob.  are  their 
xisual  dress;  but  a  leather  kaftdn,  or  pelisse,  and 
leather  shirts  are  also 'much  worn.  They  manufacture 
these  from  the  skins  of  antelopes  very  neatly.  Dark 
blue  cotton  trowsers,  like  those  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
black  leather  sandals,  braced  with  scarlet  thongs, 
complete  their  attire.  The  ornamental  needle-work 
on  the  inside  of  the  sole  is  really  admirable.  They 
all  wear  a  whip,  hanging  from  a  belt,  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder  by  the  right  side.  Their  swords  are 
straight  and  of  great  length,  and  they  wield  them 
"With  much  ease  and  dexterity.  From  the  left  wrist 
is  suspended  a  dagger,  with  the  hilt  towards  the 
hand ;  it  has  a  broad  leather  ring  attached  to  the 
scabbard,  and  through  this  the  hand  is  passed.  No 
Taw&rik  is  ever  seen  without  this  appendage,  and  a 
light  elegant  spear,  sometimes  entirely  of  iron,  inlaid 
with  brass^  others  are  of  wood^  but  are  also  highly 
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ornamented.  OThese  weapons  are  about  Atl  feet  in  BERBER. 
length,  and  are  thrown  to  a  great  distance.  Longer  -- 
spears,  and  a  strong  lance,  are  used  in  time  of  war.  ^J^« 
A  long  gun  is  also  generally  carried,  and  they  are ^^7 _[. 
considered  as  sure  marksmen.  They  are  excessively  ^'•^'^^ 
superstitious,  and  literally  covered  with  amulets. 
Their  spears  and  guns  have  also  their  due  allowancej 
and  a  number  are  always  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
turban.  Some  wear  large  silver  cases  tied  round  the 
head,  containing  charms  against  the  Devil.  Their 
language  is'  the  Breber,  or  original  African  tongue> 
still  spoken  in  the  mountains  behind  Tunis,  in  some 
parts  of  Morocco,  and  at  Sockna,  where  it  is  called 
Ertdna.  Some  of  them  say  it  was  spoken  by  Noahj 
in  preference  to  any  other.  They  never  kiss  the 
hand,  as  other  Mohammedans  do,  not  even  that  of. 
the  Sultdn  himself;  but  advance,  and  taking  the  hand« 
shake  it,  and  then  retire,  standing  erect,  and  looking 
full  in  the  face.  No  people  have  more  aversion  to 
washing.  Even  in  performing  their  necessary  purifi- 
cations they  avoid  water,  and  make  use  of  sand.*'  (See 
Alexander's  Scott's  account,  Edinb.  Phil,  Joum.  iv.  50.) 
"  Water,"  they  say,  "  was  g^ven  to  man  to  drink  and 
cook  with,  and  it  does  not  agree  with  the  skin  of  a 
Taw6rik  who  always  falls  sick  after  much  washing." 
A.  few  however  are  above  these  prejudices,  and  not  so 
dirty.  They  are  not  rigid  Moslems,  and  few  know 
Arabic  enough  to  understand  their  prayers.  Their 
government  is  a  sort  of  oligarchy,  for  the  Sultdn  or 
Sheikh  can  do  nothing  without  having  consulted  the 
elders  of  the  people.  They  allow  strangers  to  sit  and 
converse  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  are 
seldom  known  to  abuse  the  liberty  allowed  to  them 
They  are  said  to  be  fine  looking  women,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency.  Their  manner  of  riding  is  very  singular. 
They  have  swift,  tall  camels,  called  mah^irC,  with 
which  they  perform  extraordinary  journies.  The 
saddle  b  placed  on  the  wither9>  and  confined  by  a 
band  under  the  belly.  It  is  very  small  and  difficult 
to  sit,  which  is  done  by  balancing  the  feet  against  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  holding  a  tight  rein  to  steady 
the  head.  They  manage  these  creatures  with  great 
dexterity,  fighting  when  mounted  on  them,  and  firing 
at  marks  while  at  full  speed,  which  is  a  long  trot,  in 
which  the  mah^iri  can  continue  at  about  nine  miles 
an  hour,  for  many  hours  together.  (Lyon's  Travels  in  . 
Nortltem  Africa,  109 — 11(5.)  Their  costume  and 
singular  mode  of  riding  are  well  represented  in  Captain 
Lyon's  plates,  (110. 113.  293.)  It  appears  from  their 
language,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
Islands  were  of  the  Berber  race.  (See  Jezreel  Jones, 
de  lAngua  Shilhensi  in  Chamberlayne's  Oratio  Dominica, 
Amsterdam,  1715^  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  52  ;  Langl^s* 
TransL  of  Hornemann,  430 ;  H6st's  Mardkos,  p.  136  ; 
Lyon's  Travels,  314 ;  Chenier,  Recherches  sur  les  Arabes; 
Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  &c.) 

fiERBERIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character : 
calyx  of  six  leaves ;  petals  six,  having  each  two  glands 
at  the  claw;  style  none';  berry  two-seeded. 

The  best  known  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B. 
vulgaris,  or  common  Barberry,  a  native  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  part  of  Asia,  and 
North  America.  It  is  a  shrub  with  upright  twiggy 
stems,  flowers  yellow.  The  stamina  are  curious  in 
their  formation,  and  for  their  elastic  property  when 
touched.  The  berries  are  oblong,  a  little  curved,  red. 
So 
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BBIU     and  tipped  with  the  black  stigma  :  they  have  a  pleasant 

BERIS.   acid  taste,  containing  principally  the  malic  acid^  mixed 

upnuim  ^^^  *  considerable  proportion  of  the  citric>  which  can 

7  J  be  orystallised  from  the  juice.  The  juice  of  these  berries 

^         may  be  employed  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes 

as  that  of  the  lemon.    They  make  an  agreeable  pre* 

.    serve.    The  best  manner  of  preserving  the  juice  is  to 

clarify  it,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  bottles,  covering. 

the  sur&ce  with  a  layer  of  oil,  taking  care  that  the 

bottles  are  well  corked  and  kept  in  a  cool  situation. 

Ankarcrona  Berberig,   haccarumque  ejm  usui,  AnaUcta 

transalpina,  tom.  ii.  p.  304—207. 

Four  other  species  of  this  genus  are  described,  they 
inhabit  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  demand  no 
particular  notice. 

BERBICE,  a  river  of  Surinam,  in  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains,  about  100  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  17th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  5Sth  of  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  a  broad,  shallow,  and  winding  stream, 
with  a  bar  in  the  sea,  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is,  however,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  which  draw 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  water  to  Fort  Nassau,  about 
fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  territory  along  it» 
banks  is  a  low  flat  district,  but  is  covered  with  plan- 
tations which  yield  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
tobacco. 

Bbrbicb,  a  district  and  colony  in  Guiana,  washed 
by  the  preceding  river,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  though  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
by  whom  it  was  first  colonized  in  16%.  In  1^78^  it  was 
granted  as  a  perpetual  ftef  to  the  family  of  Van  Piere ; 
but  was  captured  by  the  French  flotilla,  in  1713>  and 
a  contribution  of  300,000  florins  levied  on  the  inhabi* 
tants.  This  was  ultimately  paid  by  Van  Hoom  and 
Company,  and  the  colony  was  ceded  to  them  in  con- 
sequence. While  in  their  possession,  its  cultivation 
was  greatly  extended  -,  but  it  surrendered  to  Britain  in 
1796,  and  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  1802.  It  was 
afterwards  re-conquered,  and  the  possession  of  it 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed  the  31st  of 
May,  1815,  with  the  right  of  trade  between  the 
colony  and  th^  Netherlands,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch 
vessels. 

When  Berbice  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
it  stretched  only  along  the  coast  from  Abarry  Creek 
on  the  west,  to  Devil's  Creek  on  the  east ;  the  former 
of  which  separated  it  from  Demerara,  and  the  latter 
from  Surinam,  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  .thirty  miles. 
But  when  this  last  colony  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1799j  the  territories  of  Berbice  were  extended  east- 
ward, to  the  Courantine  river;  which  makes  its  breadth 
along  the  shore  nearly  flfly  miles.  Though  this  addi- 
tional district  seemed  to  be  cortimon  to  both  sea  and 
land,  being  covered  with  timber  and  under-wood,  and 
overflowed  by-  every  rising  tide,  it  was  soon  brought 
into  cultivation  by  the  application  of  British  industry 
and  capital.  The  woods  were  cleared,  and  carriage  roads 
were  made»  which  connected  the  rivers  l^rbice  and 
Courantine.  The  marshes  were  drained,  and  cultivation 
spread  not  only  along  the  coast,  but  up  the  west  bank 
of  the  stream  that  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
colonyr-  Before  these  improvements  took  place,  that 
vsirt  of  the  country  resembled  the  r^st  of  Guiana. 
J^hind  the  border  of  land  overflowed  by  the  tide,  and 
covered  by  mangroves,  the  country  was  composed  of 
Tow,  level,  swairtpy  savannahs^  which  extended  for  s 
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greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to  the  distance  erf  ntTm,^ 
the  mountains.    This  part,  though  so  greatly  resem-  i^_; 
bling  their  native  soil,  was  wholly  neglected  by  theS^iild 
Dutch,  who  flxed  their  plantations  in  the  more  distant  n&tareot    > 
and  elevated  parts  of  the. colony,  particulariy  on  the  ^<^^^  « 
bank  of  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Canje.    This  latter 
river  falls  into  the  former  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
and  is  navigable  for  colonial  schooners  for  about  thirty 
miles  from  this  point.     Some  of  the  states  inthe upper 
part  of  the  country  extend  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Berbice.    But  when  the  colony  came  -, 

into  possession  of  the.  English,  the  part  along  the 
coast  was  regularly  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  two 
parallel  lines  of  estates>  with  a  navigable  canal 
between  them,  for  the  convenience  of  conveying  their 
produce  to  the  places  whence  it  could  be  exported. 
The  river  Canje  flows  behind  the  second  river,  both 
banks  of  which  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height 
up  the  river.  The  line  of  estates  facing  the  sea  are 
called  the  coast  estates,  the  second  line  consists  of 
the  canal  estates,  and  those  be]und  are  denominated 
the  Canje  estates. 

In  such  a  latitude^  and  under  such  a  state  of  country,  aim;', 
the  climate  is  naturally  hot  and  hunxid.    The  year  is  sr»i],  a..i 
divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons^    The  rain  prod^^  j^ 
begins  to  ML  in  light  showers  about  the  beg^ning  of 
April,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  it 
descaids  in  torrents*    In  the  early  part  of  July  thest 
heavy  rains  begin  to  decrease,  and  the  long  dry  season 
commences  in  August,  and  continues  till  about  the  end 
of  November.    December  and  January  constitute  the 
short  rainy  season  }  and  February  and  March  the  short 
dry  period.    The  land  winds  prevail  during  the  rainy 
seasons,  and  render  them  unhealthy^      In  the  dry 
seasons^  the  air  is  refre^ed  by  regular  diurnal  sea 
breezes.     The  insalubrity  of  the  climaAe,  however, 
consists  rather  in  the  excess  of  moisture  than  of  tem^ 
perature  ^  for  the  heat  is  not  usually  so  great  as  the 
latitudealone  would  indicate.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  90°,  and  in  general  during  May, 
June,  and  July,  it  is  a  little  above  80°.     The  lowest 
pofait  to  which  it  descends  at  any  season  is  7&^-    The 
changes  of  the  weather  *  frequently    take    place  very 
suddenly.     Agriculture,  and  almost  all  other  kinds  | 

oflabourin  Berbice,  are  performed  by  sLaves.     On  an  I 

estate  which  produces  aa  annual  average  of  1 4O,0e0cwt 
of  coffee,  and  10,000  cwt.  of  cocoa,  about  9O0  slaves  i 

are  usually  employed.    The  most  general  tmd  valuable 
produce  is  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa,   tobacco,   cotton,  aad 
arnotta.    For  a  considerate  period   after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony,  this  last  was .  exclusively  culti- 
vated by  the  native  Indians,  who  macerated  the  seed  | 
in  juice  of  lemons,  in  which  the  gum-  of  the  roanoa 
tree  had  been  dissolved,  and  thus  produced  the  cele- 
brated pigment,  or  crimson  paint,   'with   which  the 
Indians  adorn  their  bodies.     The  arnotta  is  nctw  cnht- 
vated  by  the  Dutch  and  English 'settlors-  as  adye^staff. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  product  of  the  coosf  estates,  where  I 
it  thrives  best  5  but  those  which  are  adapted  to  ^le 
growth  of  sugar  are  the  most  valuable. '   The  capital 
of  this  colony  is  New  Amsterdam,   ^vrbioil  we  have  I 
already  described  in  its  proper  place.  I 
Mr.  Bolingbroke  states  the  populaticm  mi  this  oolony,  Vo^M 
in  1805,  at  9500  vrhites,  1000  free  peopUi  of  colour,         j 
and  40,000  slaves ;  making  a  t&M  of  •4>3;50e  ia<tivi-         j 
duals.    If  this  statement  be  oonreot,    tba  number  of 
inhabitants    must  have  experienced    a*-  conndeimblfc 
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iBICE.  decrease  between  tbat  time  and  the  autumn  of  181 1^ 

-—  for  according  to  the  enumeration  then  made,  and 

^^     .contained  in  the  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House 

•  ^  of  Commons^  in  1B15,  the  population  was  onljs 

"^^"^"^  Whites. 650 

Coloured S40 

BUkcks ^5>]^9 


Total  25,959 


Its  and      The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colony^ 
'^        a  few  years  ago  was  as  follows  :  viz. 

Exports.  Imports. 

In  1809 d^49,662 3ei9S,663 

1810 51,785 191,566 

From  the  colony  there  were  also  sent  the  following 
quantities  of  produce  :  viz. 


J    I  Q^^Q  /      17,655  cwts.  of  cocoa, 
in  low  1 1  874,195  lbs.  of  cotton. 

1813 1 


22,682  cwts.  of  cocoa. 

;,075  lbs.  of  cotton. 

9,084  cwts.  of  sugar. 

23/>39  gallons  of  rum. 

The  quaotities  stated  for  the  last  of  these  periods 
-were  those  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Since  that 
time  the  principal  trade  has  been  with  the  Nether- 
lands; anid  we  are  npt.  acquainted  with  any  official 
documents  relative  to  the  precise  amount  or  value  of 
its  ivapoTts  or  exports.  More  particular  information 
may  be  obtained  respecting  this  colony,  by  consulting 
Bancroft's  E$9ay  en  the  Natural  HUtory  of  Guiana  $ 
Boliogbrokes  Vofoge  to  Demeraras  Baron  Sack's 
Account  of  Surinam  i  and  Dr.  Finckard's  Notes  on  the 
West  Indies. 

BERCKIIEYA,  in  Botat^,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  Frustranea.  Generic 
character:  receptacle  favose  5  seeds  villous;  pappua 
paleaceous ;  calyx  of  one  leaf,  covered  with  imbricated 
scales, 

A  genus  allied  to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Twenty*two 
species  are  described  by  Willdeno w,  all  natives  of  South 
Africa. 

BERCHTOLSGADEN,  or  Bbbgtolsgaosn,  a  prin* 
cipality  and  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  encompa&scd 
by  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  but  not  subject  to 
that  see.  It  is  wholly  a  mountainous  region,  and  con- 
tains five  or  six  towns,  and  more  than  twenty  villages. 
The  chief  product  is  fossil  salt,  which  is  generally 
obtained  by  digging  large  cavities,  and  filling  them 
with  water,  which  when  saturated,  is  drawn  off,  and 
evaporated.  The  quantity  annually  produced  at 
Benchtolsgaden  alone  amounts  to  87,000  quintals. 
The  chief  town  Is  of  the  same  name  as  the  province, 
and  contains  about  dOOO  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  trade  in  salt,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ivory,  bone,  and  wooden  toys,  with  which  they  supply 
'the  merchants  of  Nuremberg. 

BERB  ALSTON,  a  small  hamlet  in  Devonshire, 
-which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  name 
is  corrupted  from  Bere  Alen^m,  William  the  Conqueror 
imving  bestowed  it  on  a  branch  of  that  house.  Here 
are  lead  mines,  now  of  inconsiderable  value  -,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  1600  weight  of  silver  is  said  to 
bave  been  obtained  from  them  in  the  course  of  three 
years. 

Beak  Rboib,  an  ancient  market  town  ia  Dorsetshire, 
supposed  by  Stukely  to  have  been  the  Ibernium  of  the 


Romans.    On  a  height  about  half  a  mile  north-east  of    BERE 
the  town  called  Woodbury  Hill,  is  an  area  of  ten  acres    REGIS, 
enclosed  by  a  triple  agger  and  fossa.    On  this  spot  an  ogj^jj. 
annual  fur  is  held,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ^ 
in  the  West  of  England.  Queen  Elfrida  retired  to  a  seat 
in  this  parish  after  the  murder  of  her  son-in-law, 
Edward  the  Martyr.    King  John  also  appears  to  have 
made  it  his  residence.    The  church  is  a  vicaroge,  in 
the  patronage  of  Baliol  College,  OjLford.    Population 
in  1621,  953.    Poor's  rates  in  1803,  ^751.  I4s.  6d. 
BERE'AVE,  1      Be  and  reave.    A.  S.  reafien,  kereor 
BaaE^FT.        jjlan  $  Dutch,  rooven,  berooven ;    Ger. 
raffen,  r^euhen,  ber€subeni  Sw.rofwaj  herofwa.  To  take 
away. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder^  to  despoil, 
to  rob. 

&  aoconre  ]K).>at  are  pt  10  Gaacoyii  left, 

Ne  late  (am  not  uasdn,  ne  ^r  powere.  he  reft. 

R,  Brunncy  p.  289. 

Ko«F  whether  bare  I  a  feiker  hood  or  non  ? 
Quod  he,  is  all  my  might  and  miade  agon  ? 
Hath  win  bereved  me  miue  eycn  sight  ? 

Chaucer.    The  Sompnomres  Taie,  y.  7651. 

But  age,  aias !  that  all  wol  enrenime, 
Hath  me  bera/i- my  beautee  and  my  pith. 

Id.     The  H%f  of  Bathe's  Prologue,  v  60S5. 
The  patrimoaae,  and  the  richeme, 
Whiche  to-Siloester  in  pure  almease. 
The  first  Conatantinus  lefte, 
Fro  holy  churche  thei  bere/te. 

Gower.    Con/.  Am^  Pro. 

The  duke  beynge  thereof  aduertised  sent  worde  to  the  French 
Icynge,  declarynge  to  him  that  in  the  time  of  trace  (in  the  whichi  he 
as  his  aUy  and  vassal  was  cAprebeodyd  he  was  spoiled  vnAberaued 
of  bis  trnrne  of  Fongien  :  bestchynge  the  Fr«ncbe  kynge,  in  that 
cniK  to  see  a  reoompeasc  and  ajnendemente. 

UaU.    King  Henry  VI  fol.  152. 

Flcamre  is  ielt,  opmion  bot  cooceiv'd. 

Honour,  a  thing  without  us,  not  our  own  ; 
IVhereof  we  see  how  many  are  herav'd, 
Whieh  ahoold  hare  ieap*d  the  glory  they  had  sown  : 
And  oany  bare  it,  yet  unworthy  known. 

I^aniel.     The  Complaimt  of  Rosamond. 
Thou  tnit'rous  bed,  when  first  thou  didst  receire  me, 

Kot  single  to  thr  rest  I  then  asceodcd  : 
Double  I  came,  why  should  I  single  leave  thee  ? 
Why  of  my  better  part  dost  thou  bereave  me. 

P.Fkieker.    Eiita.    An  Elegy. 

Still  one  was  left,  in  whom  was  aSl  my  hope, 
My  age's  comfort,  and  his  country's  prop; 
Uedor,  my  darling,  and  my  last  defence. 
Whose  life  alone  their  deaths  could  recompense ; 
And,  to  complete  my  store  of  countless  woe, 
Him  yon  have  slain — of  him  bereavd  me  too. 

CoHgrevf.    Ikadf  book  izir. 

His  hair  grew  stiff  with  dust  and  mingled  gore. 
While  streams  of  sweat  distil  from  er'ry  pore  $ 
His  eyes,  bereft  of  wonted  sleep,  display 
A  saogttine  hoe,. and  sicken  at  the  day. 

Lewis.     The  Thebaid  ofSiatiuSj  book  iii. 

'  Let  ns  here  leare  him  to  the  conriction  he  will  one  day  find,«- 
'tfaat  there  is  no  end  to  his  labour,— that  hise}'es  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  riches,  or  will  toy, — For  whom  do  I  labour  and 
bereave  myself  of  rest  ?  Sterne.    Sermam  L 

BEREGII,  a  county  on  the  north  side  of  therTheysa, 
in  Hungary.  This  district  is  separated  from  Galicia 
by  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  population,  whicb 
includes  about  46,000  individuals,  consists  of  Hunga- 
rians, Russians,  a  few  Germans,  and  about  800  Jews. 
BEaacH  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town,  which,  as 
well  as  the  county,  derived  its  name  from  the 
adioinii^g  castle  now  in  ruins. 
3  o« 
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BERENICE'S  llAlR,Cama Berenices,  aconsteHaUoii 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing,  in  the  Berlin 
catalogue,  forty-eight  stars  :  the  ancient  astronomers 
only  allowed  it  seven,  in  a  triangular  form,  nedr  the  tail 
of  Leo,  Berenice  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Arstnoe.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  When  the  King  was  called  from 
home,  a  few  days  after  his  nuptials,  by  the  Asiatic 
war,  Berenice  vowed  she  would  cut  off  her  hair,  for  the 
beauty  of  which  she  was  distinguished,  if  he  returned 
in  safety.  The  vow  becoming  due,  she  deposited  her 
hair  in  the  temple  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus,  which 
had  been  built  on  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  in 
Cyprus,  in  honour  of  Arsinoe.  On  the  following 
morning  the  precious  offering  was  missing.  To  sooth 
the  indignation  of  the  angry  monarch,  Conon,  a 
Samian  mathematician,  affirmed,  with  adroit  flattery, 
that  the  gods  had  translated  the  locks  ta  heaven,  and 
in  confirmation  he  pointed  to  the  cluster  of  stars  which, 
before  unnamed,  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Berenice. 
Hyginus,  Poet,  Ast,  xxiv.;  Eratosth.  xii.3  CatuUuSj 
Hymn,  ex  CallimacJio. 

BEREZINA,  a  river  of  Russian  Lithuania.  It  rises 
in  White  Russia,  near  Polozk,  traverses  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  in  which  it  gives  its  name  to  a  small 
town  upon  its  banks  (forty-four  miles  north-east  from 
Minsk)  and  falls  into  the  Dnieper  near  the  town  of 
Strzesno.  During  their  retreat  from  Moscow  in  the 
year  1812,  the  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river. 

BEREZOV,  a  considerable  town  of  Siberia,  situated 
on  the  river  Soswa,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Ob,  and  near  the  Vogulka.  It  is  the  most 
northern  place  in  Siberia  in  which  the  horse  can  exist 
in  health  and  vigour.  Here  are  three  stone  churches 
within  the  town,  and  a  chapel  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  to  which  several  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed  by 
the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  600  miles  north-north-west  of  Tobolsk, 
Berezov  supplies  that  capital,  as  well  as  many  other 
places,  with  dried  fish  in  summer,  and  frozen  fish  in 
winter.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and,  their  rein-deer.  They  have  also  some 
commerce,  chiefly  in  furs,  with  the  Russian  merchants, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  tribes^  The  majority  of 
them  are  Cossacks. 

BERG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, and  now  included  in  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  the  duchy  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  south  by  Westerwald,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Rhine.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Bavaria, 
but  it  was  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress,  in  1815 ; 
and  contains  an  area  of  nearly  1200  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  295,000  individuals.  The  western  part 
of  this  duchy  is  a  level  and  fertile  country  5  but  the 
eastern  regions  are  more  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  wood.  They  also  contain  several  valuable 
mineral  products,  which  employ  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants  in  extracting  them,  and  either  converting 
them  into  articles  for  domestic  consumption,  or  pre- 
paring them  for  exportation.  The  metals  are  prin- 
cipally iron,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  ;  but  the 
great  objects  of  attention  are  its  manufactures,  which 
render  it  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
districts  of  Germany.  These  include  iron,  steel, 
linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk.    This   duchy  was 


possessed  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  till  1816,  but    berq 
when  the  French  influence  extended  over  Germany      ^ 
in  that  year,  this  part  was  ceded  to  the  conquerors,     BER. 
and   bestowed   by  Buonaparte  upon  Murat.     When.^^^*^ 
that  General  was  afterwards  created  King  of  Naples, 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Buonaparte  was  nominated 
hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  on   condition  that 
these  dominions  should  remain  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  French  government  till  he  came 
of  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  himself. 
It   was    also    enlarged    by    the    Prussian    part    of 
Munster,  the  county  of  Mark,  and  other  districts.     It 
was  then  divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Roer,  the  Ems  and  the  Siege  >    the  whole 
being  estimated  at  6908  square  miles,  with  878,000 
inhabitants.    By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  recently 
created  territory  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  whom 
it  now  belongs. 

BERGAMASCO,  a  district  in  Upper  Italy,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  joins 
the  Valteline  on  the  north,  and  the  I^iilanese  territory 
on  the  west.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
but  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
northern  part  is  mountainous  and  uncultivated  ;  but 
the  southern  region,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  is  more  level  and  fertile.  Some  of  the 
vallies  produce  good  wine;  the  mountains  supply 
iron,  marble,  and  stone.  The  population  is  about 
360,000,  many  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  goitre. 
They  manufacture  iron,  woollen  cloth,  and  tapestry ; 
and  besides  these,  they  trade  in  cattle,  marble,  and 
millstones.  Bergamasco  was  conquered  with  the  rest 
of  Lombardy,  by  the  French,  in  1796  ;  and  for  some 
years  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic. It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  kingdona  of 
Italy,  and  formed  portions  of  the  departments  of 
the  Serio,  and  the  Adda,  and  Oglio.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  assigned  it  to  its  present  possessors. 

BERGAMO,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district^ 
is  situated  between  the  rivers  Brembo  and  Serio,  and 
rises  like  an  ampitheatre  on  the  acclivity  of  a  rocky 
hill,  overlooking  the  plain  below.  It  is  defended  by 
walls,  bastions,  and  ditches,  and  protected  by  a  castle 
upou  an  adjoining  eminence,  to  which  there  is  a 
covered  passage  from  the  city.  These  defensive 
works  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  they  w^ere 
constructed  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bergamo  contains  thirteen 
parish  churches,  and  more  than  twenty  convents* 
The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  pile,  with  several  good 
paintings  5  but  the  most  remarkable  edifice  is  that  in 
which  the  great  annual  fair  is  held,  which  commences 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  lasts  a  fortnight.  It 
is  a  large  stone  building,  containing  more  than  60OO 
booths  i  and  is  frequented  by  a  vast  concourse  of  mer- 
chants, principally  from  Italy,  Germany,' and  Swis* 
serland.  The  chief  trade  of  the  city  is  silk,  more  thaii 
1900  bales  of  which,  were  annually  exported  to  Eng* 
land,  Germany,  and  France,  and  produced  an  average 
value  of  j815O,00O.  These  merchants  also  import 
fine  cloths  from  England,  France,  and  Holland ;  cam- 
lets from  the  Netherlands ;  and  coarse  cloths,  spices^ 
and  drugs,  from  Germany.  The  town  is  partiidly  sup- 
plied with  grain  from  the  Milanese  dominions  and  other 
parts  of  Lombardy.  The  population  of  Bergamo  in- 
cludes between  25,000  and  ^,000  individuals,  with 
whom  charity  seems  to  be  a  prominent  feature, as  there 
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are  no  fewer  than  seven  hospitals  supported  in  the 
city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is 
.  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages  $  but  it  existed 
J  under  the  Romans^  and  was  successively  taken  by 
Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  Charlemagne.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  conten* 
lions  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibellines,  but 
was  afterwards  governed  by  its  own  Princes.  In  1509 
Liouis  XII.  of  France  seized  upon  Bergamo,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello,  but  it  was  re- 
stored about  seven  years  afterwards.  Buonaparte 
also  took  it  in  1796,  and  it  was  subsequently  made 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Serio,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Bergamo  is  nearly  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Milan,  and  in  north  latitude  45^  4*2' and  east  longi-> 
tude  9°  SS'. 

BERGAMOT,  a  coarse  cloth  of  wool>  cotton^  hemp^ 
or  hair,  first  made  at  Bergamo. 

BERGAMOTE,  a  variety  of  the  Cxtr\a  Medica,  or 
I^enioUj  from  which  is  procured  the  well  known 
perfume  termed  Essence  of  Bergamote. 

BERGANDER^  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  Anas 
Tadorna,  or  Shieldrake.     See  Anas. 

BERGEN^  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  towns 
in  Norway,  and  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  and 
g^overnment  of  Bergenhuus.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  surrounded  with  rugged  and 
barren  rocks.  It  stands  on  an  acclivity  nearly  encom- 
passed by  mountains.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
and  Christiana.  Most  of  the  houses  are  composed 
of  wood,  which  has  caused  the  town  to  experience 
frequent  ravages  by  fire.  Situation  and  other  local 
circumstances  preclude  Bergen  from  participating  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  have  caused  its  inha- 
bitants to  turn  their  attention  to  commerce  and  the 
fisheries.  The  population  is  about  16,000,  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  whom  are  employed  in  this 
latter  branch  of  industry,  particularly  in  taking  and 
curing  cod  and  herrings,  which  form  one  of  its 
principal  exports.  The  quantity  of  herrings  exported 
of  late  years  has  been  about  12,000  barrels.  Besides 
fish,  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  hides  are  the  chief 
articles  with  which  ships  are  freighted  at  Bergen. 
The  imports  are  principally  grain,  wine,  salt,  hard- 
^'are,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce.  The 
rise  of  commerce  in  this  place  may  be  dated  in  1445, 
when  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns  established  a 
factory  and  warehouses  there.  The  latitude  of  Bergen 
is  about  60^  10'  N.  and  its  longitude  7**  14'  E. 

Bergen  is  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Holland.  In  the  campaign  of  1799, 
this  town  became  a  post  of  some  importance,  and  was 
strongly  contested  by  the  hostile  armies.  It  was 
taken  on  the  19th  of  September  by  the  Russians  ;  but 
surrendered  the  following  day  to  the  French,  by  whom 
the  Russian  General,  Herman,  and  his  men  were  all 
made  prisoners. 

Bergen,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  where 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  April  1759, 
between  the  French  and  allies,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  It  is  about  three  miles  north-east  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Mdn. 

Bergen,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Bergen,  in  the  Baltic,  now  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor, 
who  is  always  a  native  of  the  island.  It  is  protected  by 
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a  castle,  and  has  a  convent  of  noble  nuns,  with  a  popu*  BERGEN 
lation  of  about  1600  individuals,  and  is  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Stralsund. 

Berqenhuus,  the  most  western  province  of 
Norway,  frequently  called  the  bishopric  of  Bergen. 
It  has  the  province  of  Drontheim  on  the  north,  Ag* 
gerhuus  on  the  east,  Christiansand  on  the  south,  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  west.  The  length  is  about  180 
miles,  and  breadth  eighty.  It  is  divided  in  fifty-four 
parishes,  but  contains  few  towns  besides  the  capital, 
above  described. 

'Bergen-op-Zoom,  or  Berg-op-Zoom,  a  strong 
fortress  and  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  near  the  Scheldt, 
with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  means  of 
a  canal.  A  garrison  was  always  maintained  here 
by  the  Dutch  government,  by  whom  it  was  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  their  most  important  bulwarks.  It 
has,  therefore,  frequently  been  a  point  of  contest, 
whenever  the  Netherlands  became  the  theatre  of 
hostile  operations.  The  Spaniards  besieged  it  in  15S6 
•and  1622  without  success  3  but  it  was  taken  by  strata- 
gem, in  1747,  by  the  French.  It  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  in  a  ruinous  state,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  its  fortifications  were  afterwards  re-i 
paired.  At  the  end  of  January  1795,  this  and  some 
other  Dutch  fortresses  were  given  up  to  the  French, 
by  whom  it  was  garrisoned  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (the  present  Lord 
Lynedoch),  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  British 
army,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  it  on  the 
8th  of  March  1814,  which  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  is 
nearly  5000,  and  its  distance  from  Antwerp  eighteea 
miles.    Lat.  51«  32^  N.  long.  4^  8^  E. 

BERGERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-partite  j  corolla  of  five  petals  3  stigma 
.turbinate  j  berry  two-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  Koenigii, 
a  tr^e  found  in  the  East  Indies  :  it  is  the  Papaya 
sylvestris  of  Rumphius.  Herbarium  Amboinense,  tab.  53. 
fig.  1. 

BERGERAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  by  that  river.  The  situation  of 
Bergerac,  on  the  principal  roail  from  Auvergne  and 
Limousin  to  Bourdeaux,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
convenient  passages  of  the  Dordogne,  rendered  it  for- 
merly a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  at  that  time  were  also  much 
greater  than  at  present.  In  1344,  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Count  de  Lille,  were  defeated  near 
this  place  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby* 
The  former,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  place 
in  1371.  It  was  then  strongly  fortified,  and  after- 
wards proved  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  was  therefore  exposed  to  many  disasters  during 
what  are  usually  denominated  the  wars  of  religion  in 
that  country.  Louis  XIII.  reduced  it  in  1621,  and  soon 
afterwards  demolished  the  fortifications.  It  still  con* 
tinned  to  be  the  resort  of  Protestants  $  and  when  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  there  were  not  less  than 
40,000  Calvinists  in  Bergerac  and  its  vicinity.  This 
impolitic  measure  was  the  death-warrant  of  its  pros- 
perity;  and  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a-late  enu- 
meration, were  8665.  It  is  still  defended  by  a  good  castle, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  coruj  chest- 
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BER«     ^^^  And  other  products  of  the  flurroanding  country. 

GERAC.    Its  chief  manufactures  are  a  little  earthenware^  paper^ 

—       and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  east  of  fiour* 

BEROUES  deaux,  in  latitude  44°  61'  N.,  aild  longitude  0°  34'  E. 

WINOE.       B£R.GHMOTE>  Saxon  heji^  mountain  or  iiitne,  and 
I  jemobe^  an  assembly.    A  court  held  in  ^e  English 
mining  counties^  to  determine  controversial  matters 
connected  with  mining. 

BERGIA^  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^  class  Decan' 
dria,  order  Pentagynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  fiver- 
partite  ;  petals  five ;  capsule  one,  globose,  five-locular, 
five-valved  ;  valves  petaloid  j  seeds  many. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  but  little  known ; 
one  a  native  of  the  East  {ndies^  the  other  of  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope^ 

BERGMANTTE,  a  fibrous  mineral  which  has  lately 
been  considered  as  a  variety  of  8capolite» 

BERG[J,  a  considerable  Negro  state  known  by  that 
name  in  Ddr  Fur,  but  called  Mobba  by  the  natives 
themselves,  and  Ddr  SeleSh  by  the  eastern,  and  Wdddi 
by  the  western  Arabs.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  D4r 
¥6r,  the  east  of  Bagirmah  and  M etkd  or  Madagb,  and 
the  north  of  Ddr  Kullah,  Donga,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
tributary  states  dependent  on  Bornil ;  and  its  SuJtdn;, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  made  the  conquest  of  Bagir- 
mah, by  order  of  his  li^e-lord  the  sovereign  of  that 
State.  The  natives  are  Negroes,  and  for  the  most  part 
Musulmans,  living  in  circular  huts  made  of  reeds,  with 
conical  roofs,  except  the  king  and  merchants  from 
Dir  Fdr,  -whose  habitations  are  more  solid  and  have 
mud  walls.  Civilisation,  as  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  is 
little  advanced.  This  country  is  watered  by  the  Mia- 
scUd,  a  large  river  which  falls  into  the  lake  Fitri,  in 
Bagirmah. .  It  is  hilly,  but  has  few  permanent  rivers. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of  Bomtl,  and  ndtrdn 
,  seems  to  be  its  principal  export ;  rock-salt,  chalk  and 
iron-ore  ure  mentioned  among  its  minerals.  Wdrah, 
the  capital,  is  a  walled  town,  three  times  as  large  as 
BuIAk,  the  suburb  of  Cairo.  It  is  'sixty  days  distant 
from  Birni,  the  capital  of  Bairnil,  or  sixteen  according 
to  another  and  more  probable  account.  The  streams 
of  this  country  were  represented  to  Seetzen  -as  all 
running  westwards,  which  agrees  with  the  accounts 
given  to  Browne  in  Ddr  Fdr,  and  seems  to  indicate  a 

Kjat  elevation  or  ridge  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ddr 
r,  forming  a  line  of  separation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters  of  Africa.  Like  all  Mohammedan 
powers  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  of  Berga 
make  continual  incursions  on  their  Pagan  neighbours; 
but  they  are  said  to  prefer  employing  their  captives  at 
home,  to  selling  them  abroad.  A  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  collected  by  Seetzen,  from  natives  whom  he 
met  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  found  in  Voter  Proben  von  Folks 
Mundarten,  &c.    Leipzig,  1816. 

(See  Von  Zach's  Monatliche  Correspondenz,  vol.  xxi, 
p.  137.  151;  Lyon's  Travels,  230.  267',  Browne's 
7 ravels;  Adelung  s  Mithrtdates,  iii.  234.) 

BERGHES  ST.  WINOE,  sometimes  written  Berg 
St.  ViNox,  a  town  of  France,  formerly  belonging  to 
French  Flanders,  now  included  in  the  department  of 
the  north,  between  Dunkirk  and  Mont^Cassel,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Colme.  In  1788,  a  communication 
between  this  place  and  the  sea  was  opened  by  a  canal 
navigation,  which  rendered  its  maritime  commerce 
considerable,  particularly  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and 
thread.  As  much  of  the  surrounding  country  consists 
of  fertile  pastures,  the  former  of  these  articles  are 


supplied  in  abundance.  This  place  was  the  last  ihatnisB  . 
held  outfor  the  Dutch^  in  the  war  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  ct 
tury.  It  was  blockaded  and  captured  by  the  Priaee  of  Wikq 
Parma  in  1585 ;  and  takeo'by .  the  French  m  16S8,  to  - 
-whom  it  was  confirmed  by  Ihe  peace  of  the  Pyieaees.  ^^ 
This  town.appears  to  have  derived  its  naiae  from  St.  \^^' 
Vinox,  who  built  a  monastery  very  near  its  site  in  the  ^^ 
eighth  century,  and  it  now  contains  a  -popubtioa  of 
about  5000  individuals.  It  is  only  five  miles  south-east 
of  Dunkirk^  northlaticude  50^  58^.  and  «a8t  lonntude 

BERHYME,  be  and  rhyme.  A.  S.  riman,  ge-riman; 
Ger.  rtmen,  mumerare,  Reim,  numerus,  metrum,  tmUi 
habens  exitus.  Omnino,  adds  Wachter^  a  numero  lyUa- 
barum. 

To  berhyme,  is  to  write  rfumes  about,  to  praise,  to 
flatter  in  rhyme  or  song. 

Ros.  I  wu  seaen  of  the  nine  dtiet  out  of  the  wooder,before  ^ 
came :  for  looke  beere  vh»t  I  foond  on  a  palme  trce ;  1  wis  neuer 
■o  b^rimdwyee  PyihagorM  time. 

SAuJktpeare.    A*  you  Like  it,  foL  196. 
I  aottght  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write ; 
I  kept;  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight . 
Poems  I  lieeded,  now  berhym'd  so  long. 
No  more  than  thoa»  groat  George !  a  birthday  soo^. 
Pope,     Proiogwe  to  SoHrtt* 

BERIBERI,  a  name  given  to  a  clisease  notimfre- 
:quent  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  tenn  h 
derived  from  an  eastern  word  s^iifying '*  sheep  f 
because  those  who  are  attacked  with  the  disease,  l^t 
•up  their  legs  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  sheep 
in  walking.  The  symptoms,  as  described  by  authors, 
are  very  similar  to  those  wiiich  occur  in  lumbago, 
-sciatica  and  other  rheumatic  pains.  The  disease  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  and  is  most  frequent  during  the  rainy 
season. 

The  treatment  consists  of  exercise,  stimulant  baths, 
and  embrocations,  vsudorific  drinks,  &c.  The  authors 
•who  have  particularly  treated  of  this  disease  are  the 
following :  Tulpius,  Observationes  Mediae,  1  vol.  in 
ISmo.  ed.  quarta  Amstelodami,  I65I,  1652,  167^  et 
Lugd.  Batav.  1739.  vide  cap.  5.  lib.  4;  Bontius,  Be 
Medidna  Indorum,  1  vol.  in  4to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1745; 
De  Paralyseos  ^uadam  specie  quasn  Indigent  BerU^erii 
90cant,  cap.  i.  p.  ?09  j  Maccary  (Ange.)  Oh^ertaikm 
snr  le  Beriberi  Sih^nique,  8vo.  Paris  18II. 

BERKELEY,  a  small  market  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  a  mile  east  from  the  Severn.  A  religwtw 
house  existed  here  in  Edvrard  tlie  Confessor's  time. 
The  church  is  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earls 
of  Berkeley.  Population,  in  18^1,  715.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  4*.  £^7.  Ss.  2d,  Berkeley  Castle,  the 
ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Within  its  walls 
Edward  II.  was  murdered  cruelly  in  September  1337. 
The  perpetrators  were  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Goumey,  with  the  privity  of  the  Queen  aod 
her  paramour  Mortimer.  The  barbarous  act  is  tbas 
described  by  Walsingham,  Ipso  proatrato,  et  sub  «tio 
ponderosor  detento  ne  surgeret,  dnm  toriores  impomerent 
comu  in  anu  suo  (quod  dictu  verecundum  estj  et  per  fora- 
men immitterent  ignttnm  veru  in  viscera  aua.  Hist.  127. 
Thomas  le  More,  his  privy  councillor,  who  wrote  his 
life,  says  it  was  done  cum  ferro  plumhariX  intend  ^i/o, 
003.  "  His  crie,''  says  Holinshed,  in  a  fNissage  of  which 
Oray  has  madefi'ne  we  in  his  Bard,  *'  did  move  many 
wi^in  the  castelcand  town  of  Bircklei  to  compassion, 
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plainly  bearing  liiin  otter  a  waileful  no jae,  as  the  tor-^ 
menters  were  about  to  murder  him>  so  tluit  dyvers 
being  awakened  thereby,  (as  they  themselTes  con- 
fessed^) prayed  heartilie  to  God  to  roceyve  his  soulcj 
when  they  understode  by  his  crie  what  the  matten 
ment«**  A.  dungeon  is  still  shewn^  in.  which  the  hocriblor 
deed  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated*  Berkeley  is  thev 
birth-place  of  Dr.Jenner,  the  discoverer,  of  Vaecl**' 
nation, 

BERKSHIRE,  one  of  tlie  inland  counties  in  the. 
southern  part  of  Ei^land>  enGompassed  by  Sttcrey> 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire  and.Budiinghaair 
shire  ;    the  first  three  limit  its  southern  borders,  and. 
the  others  its  northern  confines.   It  stretches  from, 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  just  touches  Middlesex  • 
in  tiae  former,  and  Gloucestershire  in  the  latter  quarter* 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  particularly  on  the  northern, 
side,  which  is  bounded  by  the  windings  of  the  Thamesi. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  or  from  Windsor 
to  Hungerford,  is.  about  forty-two  mUes ;  but  from. 
Sunning  hill,  near  the  southern  borders  of  Windsor 
Forest^  to  Buscot,  near  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire, 
the  length  exceeds  fifty  miles.    Its  extreme  breadth. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Ojdford  to  the  edge  of  Hampshire, 
south  of  Newbury,  is  more  than  twenty-eight  miles. 
A.  projecting  part  of  Oxfbrdshire,  however^ Tncroaches 
upon  the  northern  borders  so  much^  tHat'  from  the 
Thames  at  Reading  to  the  nearest  part  of  Hampshire, 
[3  not  more  than  seven  miles.     The  whole  circuit  of 
this  county  Is  estimated  at  208  miles,  and  its  superficial 
Burea  has  been  differently  stated. 

Acres. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report,  at 438,977. 

In  the  Returns  respecting  the  Poor  s 

rates,  at 476,170 

By  Dr.  Becke,  it  is  made 469,600 

This  area,  however,  is  not  contained  precisely  within 
the  limits  above  specified  5  for  a  part  of  Wiltshire  is 
situated  near  Reading,  and  wholly  surrounded  by 
Berkshire,  while  two  parishes  of  Berkshire  are  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  surrounded  by 
Oxfordshire.  According  to  Dr.  Becke*s  estimate,  the 
surface  of  this  country  is  occupied  in  the  following 
proportions  j  via, 

Acrat. 
Arable  land,  about.«^«  ..^^^ ««..••.  ••  255,000 

Meadows^and  dairy  land    ....«»••     7^,000 

Sheep-walks 25,000 

Other  dry  pastures,  parks,  kc,     •.,...     30,000 

Tl^astes,  chiefly  barren  heaths 30,000 

Woods,  copses,  &c*    » SO^OOO 

Space  occupi^  by  buildings,  fences, 

wood,  rivers,  &c«   ••••••».*«««r«»*     97,500 ^ 

Total    469,500 

Much  of  the  boundaries  of  Berkshire  are  highly 
ncturesque.  The  Thames  winds  in  a  varied  line  along 
ts  northern,  and  a .  great  part  of.  its  eastern  margin, 
md  is  often  border^  by  hiUs  and  woods.  On  the. 
louth  the  hiUs  of  Sukrey  and  Hampshire  afford  greats 
rarielry  of  landscape;  and  from  the  eminences  ^ear  ita 
jveatem  extreanity,  the-  eye  is  gratified  with  many 
leautifttl  scenes  in  the  adjaceqt  counties  of  Wilts, 
jrloucesterj  and  Oxford.  The  surface  of  this  county 
consists  of  four  distinct  parts.  The  first  of  them  is  that 
rhich  is  emphatically  cfdled  the  vale  of  Berkshire,  or 
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the  White  Horse  vale.  This  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  is  bounded  on 
otie  side  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
White  Horse  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the. 
Chiltern  range.    The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  grey,  calca- 
reous loam,  of  greater  tenacity  and  fertility  than  any 
other  district  of  the  county.    It  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  earth  and  chalk,  and  is  therefore  very 
easily  cultivated  at  all  seasons.    The  second,  division 
consists  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  and  separates  the  White. 
Horse  vale  from  the  vale  of  Kennet.   The  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  this  district  form  excellent  sheep-walks, 
to  which  they  are  generally  devoted ;    being  covered 
with  a  fine  turf,  between  which  and  the  chalk  there  is 
frequently  but  a  thin  stratum  of  soil«     In  this  region, . 
however,  there  are  many  tracts  of  great    fertility, 
(^iefiy  in  the  vales,  where  the  soil  is  composed:  of 
vegetaUe  mould*  mixed  with  chalk,  fliht,  and  gravel* 
The  third  of  these  primary  divbions  is  the  vale  of. 
Kennet,  stretching  along  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading.    The  whole  of! 
this  distance,  which  if  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  ia 
through  a  bed  of  peat    A  slight  examination  of  thia 
district  readily  svggests  the  mode  in  which  this  peat 
has  been  .formed.  At  its  lower  extremity,  the  Kennet: 
passes  between  two  hills,  where  the  channel  has,  in. 
former  times,  been  of  greater  elevation  than  tlie  upper., 
part  of  the  vale,  which  consequently  was  converted 
into  a  lake  or  morass.    As  this  obstruction  was  gra« 
dually  removed,  the  peat  which  had-  been  formed  by 
the  residuum  and  the  torpidity  of  the  waters,  was  ren«' 
tiered  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and. 
other  uses.    The  northern  slope  of  this  vale  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  a  reddish  kind  of  earth,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  chalk  and  flints.    In  the  vale  itself, 
where  the  peat  does  not  exist,  the  soil  is  sometimes 
gravel,  and  at  others  a  deep  loam;  of  easy  cultivation. 
On  the  southern  part  graved  and  clay  are  met  with.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  this  tract  is  narrow,  but  it 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  east.    Much  of  it  is  of  a 
ferruginous  nature,  and  on  many  of  the  southern  hillsj 
the  soil  is  coarse  and  barren.    The  fourth  division  is 
what  is  called  the  forest,  commencing  on  the  banks  of 
tjie  Loddon,  and  extending  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  county.   The  soil  here  is  a  mixture  of  gravel,  clay, 
and  loam,  the  last  prevails  most  towards  the  centre,, 
and  the  others  on  the  south  of  it ;    the  substratum  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Berkshire  is  calcareous,  at  greater 
or  less  depths  below  the  surface. 

Berkshire  is  watered  by  the  Thames,  the  Kennet,  Rirera. 
the  Loddon.  the  Ock,  the Lambourn,  and  the  Aubourn, 
with  several  other  inferior  streams.  The  Thames  com- 
mences its  contact  with  the  county  about  a  mile  south 
of  Lechlade,  and  constitutes  its  boundary  for  more 
than  lOO  mUes,  from  that  point.  In  Jta  progress,  it 
passes  the  towns  of  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading, 
Maidenhead,  and  Windsor,  besides  several  villages, 
and  is  navigable  to  St.  John's  Bridge,  near  Lechlade. 
In  all  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Thames  produces  pike,. 
trouJt,  and  several  kinds  of  fish  coounon  to  the  other, 
rivers  of  this  county,  with  carp  and  tench,  which  are^ 
supposed  to  be  brought  thither  by  floods.  TheKenuetA 
after  fonnii^  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  about  two 
inilea,  enters  it  at  Hungerford,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Lambourn  at  Newbury.  It  there  becomes  navigable, 
and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Kennet  to  Reading, 
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Mrhere  it  falk  into  the  Thames.  The  length  of  itd 
course  in  Berkshire  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  also  yields 
several  kinds  of  fish,  and  its  trout  are  much  celebrated. 
The  course  of  the  Loddon^  ^thin  the  limits  of  Berk- 
shire^ is  only  about  twelve  miles.  It  rises  in  Hampshire,, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  it  and  Berks  for 
nearly  eight  miles ;  then  entering  the  latter  at  Swallow- 
field,  it  joins  the  Thames  at  Wargrave.  The  Ock  falls 
into  the  Thames  at  Abingdon,  and  produces  very  fine 
pike.  The  Aubourn  rises  in  Berkshire,  and  after  reaching 
its  confines,  and  forming  the  separating  line  between 
it  and  Hampshire,  it  becomes  once  more  an  inland 
stream,  and  completes  a  course  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
by  uniting  with  the  Kennet. 

Several  canals  intersect  this  county.  The  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire  canal  commences  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis,  near  Abingdon,  and  extends  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  White  Horse  vale,  passing  Wantage,  to  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire.  The  Kennet  and  Avpn  canal 
begins  a  little  above  Newbury,  and  nms  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Kennet,  till  it  enters  Wiltshire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hungerford. 

In  all  the  lower  parts  of  Berkshire,  the  climate  is 
mild,  but  on  the  elevated  chalk  downs,  it  is  cold  and 
piercing.  The  agriculture  is  generally  considered  as 
good,  and  is  improved  in  the  southern  parts  by  the 
peat  ashes  obtained  from  the  vale  of  the  Kennet  Mr. 
Kirwan  considers  this  peat  as  composed  of  a  "  stratifi- 
cation of  fossil  trees  in  all  directions,  mixed  with  a 
reddish  or  brownish  red  slimy  mass,  formed  of  the 
carbonic  particles  of  vegetables,  and  united  with  their 
astringent  juices,  and  calorific  oleaginous  fsculae.*' 
Sir  H.  Davy*8  analysis  of  it  gives  for  its  component 
parts, 

Oxyde  of  iron 48 

Gypsum    32 

Muriat  of  sulphur  and  potash 20 

100 

In  its  vegetable  products,  Berkshire  resembles  the 
adjacent  counties.     Wheat  and  barley  are  among  its 
principal  kinds  of  grain,  and  both  are  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. The  flour  that  is  sent  to  the  London  market  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  brought  from  Essex  and  Kent  The  quantity  with 
which  the  metropolis  is  annually  supplied,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quarters.   Berkshire  malt  is 
likewise  equal  in  repute.     Reading,  Newbury,  and 
Wallingford  are  the  chief  midting  places  5  and  the 
quantity  made  in  a  season  at  the  last,  is  about  15,000 
quarters,  which  is  principally  sent  either  to  London  or 
Bristol.  Fine  grazing  farms  are  met  with  in  the  White 
Horse  vale ;  and  large  quantities  of  rich  cheese  are 
annually  made  there.    Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept  upon  the  upland  tracts  of  the  county  -,  but  these 
are  chiefly  of  the  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  breeds, 
with  the  South  Down.     The  yearly  produce  of  wool 
has  been  estimated  at  about  4100  packs.    The  Berk- 
shire swine  have  long  been  noted,  and  are  now  wideljr 
difi'used  Over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdoni.    This 
county  presents  five  mmeralogical  specimens  of  interest. 
Oyster-shells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  strata  of 
sand  near  Reading;  and  fullers'  earth  has  likewise  been 
discovered  near  the  same  place.    Landed  property  is 
more  divided  in  Berkshire  than  in  many  other  coun- 
ties.   Scarcely  an  estate  exceeds  the  annual  value  of 
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r^lO,000.  and  very  few  are  above  hslf  that  amount.  Bfsyl 
Lease  or  copy-hold  land  is  not  common,  and  the  hnoi  SHii 
are  in  general  of  a  moderate  size.  u^^j 

In  ancient  times,  Berkshire  constituted  the  ^bole  Strhy 
of  the  principality  inhabited  by  the  AitrebaHi,  a  tribe  bibiBtsI 
who  migrated  from  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest.  <^nd 
After  the  division  effected  by  those  southern  con-^^^ 
quferors,  it  was  included  in  their  Britannia  Prima;  and°*^' 
during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.    When  Alfred,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  coimties,  and  other  minor  districts,  this  part  was 
denominated  Berocscire,  In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  the  county,  Berkshire  is  included  ia 
the  Oxford  circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.    At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey,  the  population  of  Berkshire  was   estimated 
between  40,000  and  60,000. 

The  amount  and  increase  of  population  at  several  Pn^ 

subsequent  periods,  were  as  follows,  viz.  Vi^ 

Dates.  Inhabitants.  Increase.  | 

}7^::::::S}«*  ?«'««»*•"»«> years. 

I8OI    ....  112,800. .  21|  per  cent,  in  51  years. 

18H    ....  122,300. .   8    per  cent,  in  10  years. 

1821  ....  134,700. .  10  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
These  numbers  are  given  in  the  Comparative  Tables 
in  page  xxxii.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Abstract  of 
the  Population  Returns,  printed  in  1822  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  -,  but  at  page  11  of  that  abstract, 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Berkslure  is  stated 
at  131,977.  The  latter  is  the  resident  population, 
and  the  diflference  arises  from  the  addition  of  one- 
fiftieth  for  the  proportional  part  of  the  army  and  navy. 
This  rate  of  increase  is  less  than  in  most  other  counties 
of  England.  It  is  just  equal  to  that  of  Westmoreland 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  5  and  only  exceeds 
that  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  This  popula- 
tion, (of  Berkshire)  in  the  census,  of  1821,  was  divided 
as  below  :— 

Males 66fii^      Oa 

Females 6M31     J^ 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  14,7^9     ^ 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  &c.    8,773 

All  other  fiimilies ^A^^ 

Average  number  of  persons  in  each  fiimily         ^1 

From  the  comparative  statement  of  the  ages  of 
persons  in  this,  county,  taken  on  the  28th  of  May,  18^1j 
it  appears,  that  there  were  then  only  one  male  and 
two  females  living  above  100  years  old  j  which  gives 
a  proportion  of  '16  in  ten  thousand  for  the  former, 
and  -32  for  the  latter  j  or  of  24  for  both  males  and 
females.    Some  of  the  other  counties,  however,  exbbit 
a  much  greater  proportion.    There  were  thirty  males 
and.forty-one  females,  living  at  the  same  period,  who 
were  between  90  and  100,  which  evidently  shows 
that  the  longevity  of  the  women  of  this  county  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  men ;  for  both 
these  and  the  preceding  numbers  hear  a  much  greater 
ratio  to  each  other  than  the  total  number  of  the 
males  and  females  in  the  county.     It  appears  too, 
from  the  same  return,  that  here,  as  well  as  m  all  or 
most  other  counties,  there  is  a  greater  number  01 
males  than  females  born  5  for  at  the  time  of  the  ceasus, 
the  total  number  of  the  former  .below  five  years  ow 
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wls 8,906,  and  of  the  latter  B,47^,  making  a  difference 
of  about  one  balf  per  cent 

Fh>m  the  parish  register  returns  for  147  parish 
churches,  and  thirteen  chapels,  there  were  in  the 
whole  of  the  county  in  1880, 

Regmtered  Baptisms  {Females..  1943 
«    .  I        rMales 1211 

Buruds      |Femalcs..l216 

Marriages 1002 

From  1811  to  1820,  inclusive,  these  returns  present 
an  average  of 

Marriages 930 

By  adding  the  unentered  baptisms  and  burials,  and 
comparing  these  numbers  with  the  total  population, 
ve  readily  obtain  the  following  relative  statements,  viz. 

One  baptism  in  ... .     34"! 

One  burial  in 58  >  Individuals. 

And  one  marriage  in  145  J 

Bpoc^zv      Berkshire  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds,  and 
»cml        contains  four  royal  boroughs.    It  sends  nine  mem- 
'■'■**'^    bers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  the  county.  Read- 
e^otoB   ing^  Windsor,  and  Wallingford,  each  elect  two,  and 
^^*^^  Abingdon  one.    It  has  ahK>  twelve  market  towns, 
which  are  Abingdon,  Farringdon,  Hungerford,  East 
n^^rti    Esley,  Lamboum,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Oakingham, 
Reading,  WiJlingford,  Wantage,  and  Windsor )  seve- 
ral of  these  are  great  corn  markets  -,  Ilsley  is  noted  as 
a  sheep  market,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
largest  in  England.    It  is  held  on  every  alternate 
Wednesd&y  from  Easter  to  Midsummer,  and  20,000 
sheep  are  sometimes  sold  in  a  single  day.    The  annual 
average  exceeds  250,000.   Oakingham  is  distinguished 
for  its  supply  of  poultry,  which  is  chiefly  bought  for 
the  .London  market.     Farringdon  is  noted  for  its 
Imcou  and  hams. 
>*r-^»^      This  county  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
■^  the  clothing  manufactory,  which,  about  the  middle  of 

the  seventeenth  century  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  Reading ;  but  this 
bnmdi  of  industry  has  now  been  discontinued.  Paper, 
however,  is  made  in  some  parts,  and  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Abingdon  is  employed  in  making  sack- 
ing. The  manufacture  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  copper,  at  the  Temple  Mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Bisham.  These  mills  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
powerfiil  and  complete  in  the  kingdom,  and  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rolling  sheets  of  copper,  making 
bolts  for  shijp-building,  and  hammering  copper  pans 
and  bottoms  for  the  distilleries.  When  ui  full  employ- 
ment, fit>m  GOO  to  1000  tons  of  copper,  which  is 
chiefly  brought  from  Anglesea,  are  annually  used  here. 
^Ith  such  a  state  of  manufactures,  the  commerce  of 
the  coanty  must  consist  principally  of  an  exchange  of 
Hs  agricultural  products  for  such  colonial,  foreign, 
tad  domestic  articles  as  its  consumption  requires. 

Berkshire  affords  some  specimens  of  antiquity,  and 
a  few  historical  events  that  must  be  briefly  noticed, 
^me  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Saxon 
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architecture  areAvlngton  church,  and  the  nave  of    BERK- 
Windsor  church.  The  churches  of  Ufiington,£nglefield,    SHAE. 
and  Farringdon,  and  the  chapel  of  Little  Farringdon,  BERLIN, 
exhibit  some    of  the    best  specimens  of  the  early 
Gothic  :  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  complete 
edifices  of  the  later  style  of  Gothic^  is  St  Geoi^'t 
chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  Roman  Watling- street  enters  Berkshire  at 
Streatley,  and  crosses  the  county  in  the  direction  of 
Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  enters  this  county 
from  Hampshire,  and  passes  Reading  to  Newbury^ 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  proceeding 
to  Marlborough,  and  the  other  to  Cirencester.  A 
quadrangular  Roman  camp  is  still  visible  near  Wan- 
tage, and  a  fort  at  Lawrence  Waltham ;  and  Cher-> 
bury  castle,  near  Denchworth,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  fortress  of  Canute.  Uffington  castle,  near 
White  Horse  hill,  is  thought  to  be  of  Danish  origin. 
The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  so  long  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  British  monarchs,  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  llie  celebrated 
White  Horse,  above  Uffington,  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  belong  to  Saxon  times  $  but  Mr.  Lysons  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been 
made  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Alfred  over  the 
Danes.  It  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  turf  from  the 
face  of  a  steep  chalk  hill,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  in  some  directions,  though 
now  much  obliterated  by  the  grass  growing  upon  the 
surface. 

In  both  the  Roman  anii  Saxon  times,  Berkshire 
seems  to  have  been  a  scene  of  confiicts ;  and  during 
the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  fre* 
quently  the  theatre  on  which  the  contending  parties  tried 
their  strength.  The  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which 
Lord  Falkland  lost  his  life,  was  fought  in  September, 
1643.  In  the  October  of  the  following  year,  a  second 
battle  was  fought  near  the  same  place,  in  which  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory. 

For  more  minute  information  relative  to  this  county, 
the  reader  may  consult  Mavors  jIgrkuUural  Report 
of  Berkshire ;  Lysons*s  Magna  Britannia ;  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales ;  Smithes  Map  of  the  Strata  of 
England,  and  Memoir ;  and  various  otiier  works  of  a 
more  local  nature. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  river 
Spree.  Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  Berlin  is  in- 
disputably one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Europe.  It 
comprises  several  distinct  towns,  seated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  formed  of  wide,  clean,  and  straight 
streets^  with  houses  generally  four  or  five  stories  high, 
either  composed  of  stone  or  stuccoed  to  resemble  it. 
Contrasting  Berlin  with  Hamburgh,  Dr.  Neale  says, 
"  none  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  in  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  city  are  here  visible  i  the  traveller,  in 
the  course  of  sixty  miles,  seems  to  have  borrowed  the 
wings  of  Time,  and  outstripping  the  slow  and  gradual 
progression  of  the  arts  for  four  centuries,  finds  him,  on 
a  sudden,  placed  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian  dty, 
surrounded  with  wide  and  dry  streets,  spacious  squares, 
avenues,  bridges,  porticoes,  palaces,  triumphal  arches, 
statues,  and  cupolas;  and  instead  c^  the  jutting  abut- 
ments of  mean  brick  buildings,  beholds  on  all  sides  the 
ample  proportions  of  stately  edifices — ^the  triumph  of 
human  industry  over  the  sterility  of  nature,  a  modern 
Palmyra  raised  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  amidst 
3r 
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tb^  kjftfkoTGUK  de«erti  of  Brarfebburg.**  At  BeiHa 
Jtwids  cm  a  dry  aandy  •oil>  heavy  saioa  aM  aoea  ab- 
•orbed*  and  the  otmoapbere  is  genenlly  dry  and  pure  ^ 
biift  the  cbanges  of  teaiperature  are  fre^iaeatly  great 
and  Auddea.  Many  of  the  streeta  are  shaded  witk 
Ihoe  tiees  3  and  the  foot  paths  are  generally  sepacated 
from  the  carriage  ways,  by  posts  and  chains.  Tha 
city  is  surround/^  with  slight  walls  and  palisades^  and 
is  stored  by  fifteen  gates.  Th&  most  noted  of  these  is 
Brandenburg  gate,  which  consists  of  an  opeia  colonnade 
.of  six  handsome  Doric  columns,  each  of  them  forty- 
Hmmt  feel  high»  and  five  ia  diameter,  leaving  five  inter- 
ireniog  and  spacious  apertures.  This  gate  opens  aa 
access  frotm  one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in 
fiuropet  to  a  beautiful  park,  which  was  formerly  en- 
closed for  the  chase,  but  is  now  devoted  to  the  health 
and  apausement  of  the  citizens.  Berlin  contains  many 
handsome  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Among  these  are  the  magnificent  Catbedcal, 
th«  Royal  Castle,,  the  University,  the  building  appro- 
l^riated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Itsdian 
Opera-house.  Several  noble  squares^  as  well  as  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  strangers. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  its  buildings  alone  that  Berlin 
is  noted,  its  institutions  claim  equal  regard..  There 
are  societies  for  the  encouragemeut  of  arts,  sciences, 
8Ad  litei^ure.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belle 
]Lftttres  has  obtained  a  deserved  reputation.  There  is 
also  an  Observatory,  a  Military  Academy,  and  som^ 
charitable  institutions.  The  population  of  Berlin  ia 
about  180,000,  independently  of  the  military,  who 
are  seldom  less  than  30,000.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  this  city  is  employed  in  various  manu- 
^tures,  particularly  silk,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  jewellery^ 
porcelain,  aud  several  metallic  articles.  Berlin  waa 
taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  I76O ;  and  was 
occupied  by  Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Jena*  in  1806. 
tat.  52°  SV  45^  N.  long.  IS°  22'  E. 

Beblin,  a  peculiar  kind  of  coach*  It  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Italians,  who  give  the  name  of  Berlina 
to  a  sort  of  pillory  used  for  the  exposure  of  criminals : 
but.  Beckmann  in  his  History  qf  Inventions,  (1.  130.) 
refers  the  title  to  the  German  city  in  which  it  was 
$rst  used.  According  to  this  writer,  Philip  de  Chiera 
a  Colonel  and  quarter-master-gcneral^  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  William^  who  died  at  Berlin,  in  1673,  invented 
the  carriage  to  contain  two  persons  on  occasion,  of  a 
loission  to  France,  on  which  he  was  despatched  by  his 
fioyal  master. 

BERMONDSEY,  a  village  of  Surrey,  bordering  on 
the  river  Thames.  It  is  largely  inhabited  by  tanners^ 
wools  taplers,  fell- mongers,  leather-dressers>and  parch- 
ment-makcrs.  A  Cluniac  priory  was  founded  here  in 
1082..  Within  its  walls,  Katharine,  Queen  of  Henry  V.. 
^ied  in  1436  j  and  in  I486,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
l^dward  IV.  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  her  lands  and 
goods,  and  to  be  confined  in  this  priory  for  life.  Hera 
she  soon  after  died.  Little  of  this  building  now 
remains,  but  its  site  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Abbey-house.  The  church  is  a  rectory.  Population 
In  1821,  25,235. 

^  BERMUDAS,  or  Souxas*  Islanos,  a  group  of  islands 
.and  islets,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean»  between  two 
and  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Americai 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  nealest  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  lie  in  the  ^rd  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  64th  of  west  longitude^  and  were 
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ftpst  fisooveied,  in  162r>  by  John  Beraw^,  a  Spa^  ^ERUi 
niard.    He,  however,  merely  saw  them  at  a  ^tsace,    h^ 
and  gave  them  his  name  >  but  he  neithet' landed  nor  ^^i'>^ 
gained  asy  information  respecting  them.    Soonafiter 
this,  Henry  May,  an  Englishman^  was  sfaipweecked 
upon  one  of  the  largest  of  these  islands ;  and  as  it 
abounded  with  cedar,  he  contrived  with  the  assistance 
of  the  materials  he  obtained  from  the  wreck,  to  build 
a  small  vessel,  with  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  the  first  person  who  gave  any  account  of  the 
group.    They  were  found  to  be  whoHy  uninhabited  ] 
nor  does  May*s  account  appear  to  have  excited  nmch 
interest  in  their  favour.     In  1572,  about  forty-five 
years  after  their  first  discovery,  the  King  of  Spain 
made  a  grant  of  them  to  one  of  his  subjects;  but 
even  this  did  not  produce  any  attempt  at  colonization. 
Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  as  Sir  George  Somers, 
Sir  Thomas  Grates,  and   Ci4>tain  Newport  were  on 
their  voyage  to  Vii^nia,  as  deputy  governors,  they 
were  cast  upon  the  Bermudas ;  and  it  is  from  the  first 
of  these  gentlemen  that  they  are  sometimes  called 
Somers*  Islands.     Instead  of  acting  in  concert,  when 
thrown  upon  these  uninhabited  shores,  each  built  a 
small  cedar  vessel,  in  which  he  arrived  sepamtely  at 
his  destination.     Sir  George  Somers,  however,  soon 
returned  to  this  group  in  quest  of  provisions  for  the 
colony  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  shortly  after  bis 
arrival.    Deprived  of  their  leader,  the  crew,  instead  of 
returning  with  hogs»  which  had  now  bved  in  consider- 
able numbers,  for  the  settlers  in  Virginia,  reached 
England  in  their  small  barks,  sad  circulated  a  most 
favourable  report  of  the  beauty  and  fertiUty  of  the 
Bermudas.    This  brought  them  into  such  repute,  that 
the  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed  the  property,  as 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  their  agents,  sold 
them  in  ISO  shares,  and  James  L  graot^  the  pur- 
ehasers  a  charter.    Three  English,  seaaien,  who  had  j^^ 
deserted  from  Sir  George  Somera^  and  remained  on  ^ 
the  island,  constituted  the  original  inhabitants ;  bat  in 
1612,  this  new  Associatioa  by  which  they  had  been 
purchased,  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  sent  sixty  planters  to 
the  Bermudas  under  the  governmeat  of  a  iic,  Eiehaid 
Moore.    On  the  arrival  of  this  cc^ony,  they  found  the 
three  deserters  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ambei^rise,  .which  they  were  about  to  convey  to  tlie 
coast  of  America  in  an  open  boat }  this  they  seized, 
and  with  cedat^  tobacco>  and  some  other  artieles»  weie 
soon  enabled  to  transmit  a  profitable  return  to  tha 
proprietojrs.  This  infant  colony  soon  fortified  the  island 
with  a  few  block  houses,  in  the  beet  way  they  coald. 
They  also  planned  the  town  of  St.  Geoi^^  neariy  as  it 
BOW  stands,  and  they  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  other 
respects  with  muph.  judgment  and  prudence.  In  1616, 
Mr.  Moore  was  succeeded  in  the  governmentof  thLsnew 
colony  by.Captain  Tucker,  who  seema.to  have  followed 
up  the  beneficial  plans  adopted  by  his  predecessor,  tn 
have  maintained  good  discipline  among  the  plantersi 
and  to  have  promoted  cultivation,  particularly  that  of 
tobacco..   About  three  yeara aflerwardsy  Captain  But- 
ler took  the  command,  and  was  accompanied  by  oOQ 
ne^  settlers,  which  made  the  whole  number  of  Bag* 
lish  residents  then  in  the  Bermudas  about  3000.  Anew 
constitution  was  also  established  sooa  after  this  period* 
resembling,  as  much  as  circumstaaces  would  permit, 
that  of  the  mother  country.    Many  of  the  English 
nobility  had  now  purchased  estates  aind  plantations  in 
the  Bermudas,  and  it  became  fashiooable  to  visit  these 
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r.  islands  from  motives  of  curiosity  and  amusement. 
SxB^gerated  accounts  were  spread  relative  to  the 
^  salubrity  of  tlie  dimate  :  and  many  removed  thither 
from  the  West  Indies^  for  the  restoration  of  their 
»•  liealth,  and  others  from  the  more  northern  colonies^ 
to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  this  scene  of  peaceful  retire- 
xnent.  Nor  were  the  civil  wars  in  England  a  less 
prolific  source  of  population  to  the  Bermudas,  than 
the  favourable  reports  of  its  climate  \  for  when  Crom- 
i^ell  usurped  the  government^  a  number  of  Royalists 
sought  refuge  in  this  secluded  spot.  Among  these, 
the  poet  Waller,  after  he  was  condemned  by  the  Par- 
liament, spent  several  months  of  1643  in  these  islands, 
i^hich  he  has  described  in  his  poems,  in  terms  as 
^lovinff  as  those  employed  by  the  ancients  in  depicting 
tlieir  Hesperides.  These  flattering  accounts  of  the 
serenity  of  the  dimate^  and  the  urbanity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, indaced  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Bishop 
[  Herkeley  to  form  a  plan  for  founding  a  college  there« 
for  the  double  purpose  of  propagating  Christianitv 
among  the  American  Indians,  and  affording  the  British 
youth  of  these  transatlantic  settlementti  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  education,  which  might  ultimately 
render  them  instrumental  in  promoting  the  same 
^reat  work.  In  17*25,  he  published  a  proposal  for 
this  purpose  in  London,  which  after  some  time  watf 
approved  by  the  government,  and  subsequently 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  It  received  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  a  charter  was  granted  by  his  Majesty  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  to  be  called  St.  PauVs 
College,  in  Bermudas,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  pre- 
sident and  nine  fellows,  who  were  bound  to' maintain 
and  educate  the  children  of  American  Indians  at  £\0, 
a  year  each.  To  promote  this  philanthropic  purpose, 
the  Parliament  passed  a  vote  for  j^0,000.  In  1728 
Berkeley  sailed  to  America  to  carry  his  benevolent 
intentions  into  eflPect ;  but  after  waiting  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  money  was  never  paid,  and  the 
scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

When  the  results  of  more  sober  experience  had 
banished  these  illusions,  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  islands  were  not  found  to  be  so  numerous  as 
were  at  first  represented,  puring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, they  appear  to  have  increased  very  little  either 
^  in  value  or  population.  The  export  of  cedar  was  one 
^.  of  the  great  objects  of  the  first  settlers ;  and  the  des- 
cli-  truction  of  the  forests,  with  which  many  parts  of  the 
Bermudas  were  covered,  has  been  considered  as  one 
cause  which  has  rendered  the  climate  less  temperate 
than  formerly.  The  shelter  which  they  afforded  caused 
many  delicate  plants  to  grow  more  freely  than  they  do  at 
present ;  and  the  soil  is  thought  to  be  less  productive 
now  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  The  number  of 
-rof  islands  in  this  group  is  about  400,  which  are  crowded 
into  a  space  of  a  few  square  leagues.  Very  few  of 
them,  however,  are  inhabited ;  and  the  remainder  are 
mere  inlets  and  rocks.  Ambng  the  principal  of  these 
islands  are  St.  George,  St.  David's,  Cooper,  Ireland, 
Somerset,  Long  Island,  and  Bird  Island.  St.  George 
is  the  largest,  and  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  two 
broad.  The  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
population  of  the  whole  island  is  not  much  above  SOOO. 
This  is  the  only  town.  St.  David's  and  Cooper  have 
villages,  and  the  rest  only  a  few  detached  farms.  The 
whole  population  of  the  Archipelago  has  lately  beeH 
estimated  at  10,200,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  slaves. 


Mr.  Bdwards  computes  the  area  of  the'whole  aSsctfi*-  '^•J^' 
blage  at  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  tiot  ritore  Ihwl     ^^T  ' 
one  ninth  or  tenth  of  which  is  cultivated;  muthof  BERNE, 
the  rest  being  rugged,  mountainous  districts,  covered  k^^^^,^ 
with  forssts  of  c^ar  and  palmetto  tfees.     The«e> 
however,  are  often  interspersed  with  ffertilc  pkinSv  ™Ji"^ 
particularly  near  the  coast.     St.  Cteorge  has  sevem  ^ 
forts,  and  is  defended  bv  two  castles  \  but  the  whoU 
group  is  so  encompassed  by  rocks,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  vessel,  even  of  ten  tons  burthen,  to  enter  any  of 
the    harbours  Without  an  experienced  pilot.      The 
climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  almost  a  constant  spring, 
except  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  when  the  heat  \t 
oppressive.  The  rigours  of  winter  are  never  felt.    ThA 
trees  constantly  retain  their  Tcrdure,  and  the  bifdi 
sing  and  breed  nil  the  year  -,  but  tempests  of  thunder 
and  lightning  are  sometimes  experienced,  and  htir* 
ricanes  are  occasioually  tremendous. 

In  such  a  climate,  the  vegetable  productions  neces^ 
sarily  participate,  in  some  measure,  in  the  nature  bf 
those  of  the  West  Indies.    The  cultivated  districts  am 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  pulse> 
tobacco,  cotton,  fVnit,  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Of  the  first,  there  are  two  crops  a  year,  the  one  bein|^ 
reaped  in  July,  the  other  in  December.   The  numerous 
woods  supply  abundance  of  timber  (chiefly  cedar)  for 
ship-building,  which,  with  navigation,  constitute  the 
princinal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  palmetto^ 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  is  also  employed  for  building; 
and  its  leaves  are  generally  used  for  covering  houses. 
Among  the  fruit  trees  are  found  the  orange,  lemon, 
olive,  and  pear.    A  species  of  red  wood  is  also  peculiar 
to  these  islands,  the  fruit  of  which  nourishes  an  insect 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  cochineal. 
Birds  are  numerous,  and  fish  abound  on  the  coast, 
but  all  species  of  venomous  reptiles  arc  unknown. 
One  of  the  chief  mineral  productions  is  a  soft  white 
stone,  which  is  not  only  easily  wrought  and  is  used  fof 
building  on  the  islands  themselves,  but  is  exported  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  Bermudians  have  been  noted  for  Charftcter 
the  correctness  of  their  moral  conduct,  the  gentle  treat-  ?^,  *^ 
ment  of  their  slaves,  and  their  general  benevolence.  ""**°*^*** 
The  women  are  thought  handsome,  but  are  much 
addicted  to  dress.    The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  government  itf 
conducted  by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly;  and 
a  royal  dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal  have  lately  beeil 
established  for  refitting  the  Icing's  ships,  belonging  \o 
the  North  American  station.    This  has  consequently 
Increased  both  the  trade  and  population  of  the  Archi* 
nelago.    Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
Myers's  Modern  Geography,  1822. 

BERNE  (or  Bern  according  to  the  German  mod# 
of  spelling)  the  second  in  rank,  and  first  in  importance! 
among  the  cantons  of  Swisserland.  Previous  to  the 
French  revolution  this  canton,  both  in  extent  and 
population,  constituted  nearly  a  third  part  of  th0 
whole  country  of  Swisserland  j  but  Buonaparte  erected 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  into  an  independent  state,  and  thtif 
deprived  Berne  of  the  most  profitable  portion  of  'M 
territory.  The  congress  at  Vienna,  indeed,  in  the  year 
1816,  professed  to  bestow  on  it  something  like  an  equi- 
valent in  the  ^v6ch£ ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  latter 
district  are  so  little  assimllatect  either  in  religion  or 
manners,  to  their  new  masters,  that  the  nnnatural 
union  has  given  satisfaction  to  neither  side,  and  the 
Bemois  yet  look  with  eyes  of  unceasing  regret  towards 
3  p2 
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BERNfi.  those  hit  Bailliages  on  the  hike^  which  are  lost  to 
*  them  for  ever.  It  was  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud  that 
the  state  derived  a  lai^e  portion  of  its  revenues^  and 
assumed  no  slight  dignity  towards  the  other  mem* 
hers  of  the  coofederacy^  affecting  almost  the  conse- 
quence of  a  maritime  power.  Addison  mentions  that 
he  observed  a  proclamation  posted  up  within  the 
canton,  with  this  magnificent  preface,  "  Whereas  we 
have  been  informed  of  several  abuses  committed 
within  our  ports  and  harbours  on  the  lake/*  &c.  The 
Vaudois,  however,  exult  in  their  newly  acquired 
independence,  and  represent  themselves  as  having 
been  ever  treated  by  their  late  masters  as  a  conquered 
country,  though  in  effect  the  yoke  of  Berne  was  by 
no  means  a  severe  one.  Mr.  Burke*s  assertion,  that 
this  republic  was  the  hq>piest,  most  prosperous,  and 
best  governed  country  upon  the  earth,  is  certainly  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  when  we  find  that  the  use 
of  torture  here  had  not  then  been  abolished ;  but,  except 
in  feeling  themselves  emancipated  from  the  control  of 
a  superior  state,  the  Vaudois  have  little  reason  to 
plume  themselves  on  the  change ;  they  have  passed 
from  indulgent  masters  to  a  state  of  turbulent  con- 
tention, and  have  certainly  lost  in  dignity  more  than 
they  have  acquired  in  independence. 
!  It  was  not  till  the  year  1352  that  Berne  first  acceded 
to  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  and  although  the  forest 
cantons  are  earlier  members  of  that  body,  yet  suchj 
even  kt  that  period,  was  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  their  new  confederate,  that  she  was  immediately 
admitted  as  the  second  in  rank  among  the  cantons^  a 
dignity  which  she  has  ever  subsequenily  retained. 
Berne,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  withdrew 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  secularizing  the 
revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which 
were  numerous  and  opulent,  materially  enriched  her 
public  treasury.  The  change  of  £Bdth  was  probably 
attended  by  few  popular  excesses,  as  many  ancient 
monastic  buildings,  now  diverted  to  different  pur- 
poses, meet  the  traveller's  eye  in  all  parts  of  the 
canton,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  no  other  injuries 
than  those  of  time.  The  acquisition  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  by  conquest,  from  the  house  of  Savoy,  is  the 
most  brilliant  event  in  the  Bernese  history,  as  its 
recent  loss  is  considered  the  most  disastrous.  It  is 
not  in  the. petty  warfare  of  inconsiderable  states  that 
the  general  historian  can  find  a  theme  of  interest ; 
and  although  the  struggles  in  which  this  government 
has  been  engaged,  with  the  neighbouring  cantons  of 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  have  often  given  birth  to 
splendid  acts  of  individual  prowess,  the  operations 
have  ever  been  on  too  confined  a  scale  to  allow  the 
general  reader  to  take  much  interest  in  their  details. 
In  the  year  1797,  the  French  directory,  eager  on  every 
side  for  territorisd  aggrandizement,  and  in  the  case  of 
Berne,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  more  extensive 
plunder  than  any  other  similar  state  could  hold  out, 
directed  its  attention  towards  this  little  republic,  and 
as  a  preliminary  to  its  subjugation,  seized  on  the 
^  town  of  Berne.  The  intrigues  of  Mengaud  (a  name 
afterwards  well  known  to  the  English  as  the  Prefect  of 
Calais  during  the  peace  of  ^^ens)  induced  the 
Vaudois  to  rise  and  proclaim  their  pwa  independence. 
A  new  government  was  erected  at  Lausauoe^  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  claimed  ad- 
mission into  the  Helvetic  hQ^y  ^  ^°  independent  com- 
pmnity.  Soleure  and  Fribourgi  hpw^^er^  rallied  round 


the  standard  of  the  ancient  canton,  and  the  command  of  WSSt 
the  united  forces  of  these  confederate  states  was  iD«  ^*vJ 
trusted  to  a  noble,  as  distinguished  for  his  personal  i 

merit  as  for  the  splendour  ofhis  ancestry.  D*£rlach, 
a  name  associated  in  the  recollection  of  every  Bemois, 
with  all  the  proudest  achievements  in  their  annaU, 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  command.    The  forces 
of  Berne,  however  respectable  in  the  character  and 
enterprise  of  their  leader,  were  yet  composed  of  those 
who  were  strangers  to  military  service,  and  who  proved 
themselves,   in  the  event,  to  be  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  regular  discipline.    Though  the  plan  of 
offensive  operations  was  arranged  by  D*£rlacb  with 
consummate  skill,  the  execution  was  of  necessity  often 
intrusted  to  those  who  were  less  fitted  for  organized 
warfare  than  for  predatory  incursions.    The  govern- 
ment, in  the  meantime,  instead  of  seconding  the  efforts 
of  its  gallant  chief,  exhibited  a  most  disheartening 
picture  of  vacillation   and  pusillanimous  imbecility. 
On  one  day  they  acceded  to  a  conference  with  Berne, 
on  the  next,  overpowered  by  the  clamour  for  imme- 
diate hostilities,  they  reluctantly  gave  orders  for  an 
attack.     ''Timid,  treacherous,  and  wavering,  a  com- 
pound (as  Mr.  Coxe  has  expressed  it)  of  humiliation 
and  spirit,  independence  and  submission,'*  they  para- 
lysed the  military  operations  of  those^  who,  if  left  to 
themselves,   might   possibly   have    offered  effectual 
resistance.    The  troops  sensible  of  this  vacillation, 
and  suspicious  of  treachery,  soon  evinced  a  spirit  of 
revolt  and  consternation,  and  distrust  spread  through 
the  ranks.     In  the  meanwhile  Soleure   capitulated, 
deceived  by  false  intelligence  of  the  actual  surrender 
of  Berne.    D*£rlach,  disheartened  and  fearful  of  an 
attack  on  his  flank,  felt  compelled  to  retreat.    On  the 
third    of  March  the   retifing  army  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  mutiny  and  insubordination ;  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  scarcely  to        | 
be  paralleled  by  aay  of  those  acts  of  enormity  which        | 
they  charged  on  their  invaders,  they  massacred  two        i 
of  their  oflicers,  Stettler  and  Ryhiner,  although  the       | 
neice  of  the  Avoyer  De  Steiguer,  a  lovely  young  woman, 
flung  herself  between  the  assassins  and  their  victims.       i 
In  this  state  of  insubordination  and  weakness,  D*Erlach 
nevertheless    prepared  to  encounter   the    victorious 
veterans  of  France.    The  populace,  however,  in  the 
meanwhile  had  risen  at  Berne,  had  compelled  their 
magistrates  to  abdicate,  and  had  established  a  provi' 
sional  government,  formed  out  of  such  materials  as  met 
the  approbation  of  the  French  authorities.    D*£riach 
nevertheless  gave  battle,  and  the  Avoyer  De  Steiguer 
fought  under  him  in  the  ranks  :  it  was  not  until  after 
the  most  desperate  resistance  that  they  were  compelled 
to  yield,  and  seek  safety  by  flight  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Oberland.    The  Bernese  troops,  to  their 
infinite  disgrace,  committed  the  most  horrid  excesses 
in  their  retreat,  and  butchered  many  of  their  most 
gallant  officers,  especially  the  two  Adjutant-generals, 
Kronsaz,   and   Gumoens.    D*£rlach,    undaunted  by 
defeat,  and  inspired  with  hope  of  rallying  his  shat- 
tered forces,  was  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Thun, 
when  he  was  recognised  by  some  straggling  soldiery 
^t  Musingen,  seized,  bound,  and  placed  in  a  cart,  with 
the  intention  of  being  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
capital ;  but  another  desperate  baad  assaulted  him  in 
the  way,   and,   amidst  reproaches    and  execrations, 
massacred  him   with  their  bayonets    and  hatchets. 
the  fall  of  Berae  aeakd  the  fate  olf  Swisserland  -,  and 
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it  was  ftom  the  plunder  of  the  Bernese  treasury  tbat 
fVance  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  suppliesj 
wludi  fitted  out  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  At  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  a  new  division  of  the  wliole 
country  was  adopted^  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  France,  and  the  severance  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from 
Serne  was  ratified  in  perpetuity.  The  small  district 
of  Schwartzenburg  was  indeed  annexed  to  the  canton, 
l>ut  it  was  spared  the  insult  of  being  told  to  consider 
this  as  an  equivalent.  No  material  cliange  took  place 
until  the  whole  Confederation  was  recognised  at  the 
Confess  of  Vienna  in  1815.  It  was  there  arranged 
that  the  seat  of  the  suprepie  government  should  be 
alternately  at  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  two  years 
at  each,  and  this  arrangement  is  yet  in  force.  The 
residence  of  the  diplomatic  body  still,  however, 
continues  in  the  city  of  Berne. 

The  canton  of  Berne  exhibits,  in  picturesque  beauty, 

more  striking  objects  than  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 

any  other  part  of  Swisserland  :    the  range  of  Alps  in 

the  Oberland,  though  inferior  in  elevation,  is  more 

magnificent  in  its  outline  than  even  that  of  Chamonix 

itself.     The  vallies  boast  a  more  beautiful  verdure 

and  a  greater  variety  of  foliage  than  those  of  Savoy  -, 

and  above  all  the  cascades  are  unrivalled  both  in 

beauty  and  number.    The  traveller,  after  enjoying 

the  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  of  Brientz,  may 

visit  the  Giesbach,  a  cascade  near  the  latter  town, 

wrhich  has  no  less  than  seven  successive  falls;  he 

may  afterwards  pursue  the  course  of  the  Aar,  along 

the  valley  of  Hasli,  to  the  Reichenbach,  near  Mey 

ringen,  which,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  volume 

of  water  that  thunders  down,  is  fully  entitled  to  its 

name ;  and  proceeding  by  Grindelwald  to  Lauter-' 

hriinn,  he  may  enjoy  a  sight  of  the  Staubbach,  which, 

though  inconsiderable  as  a  body  of  water,  precipitates 

itself  above  900  feet  at  one  perpendiciilar  descent.' 

This  latter  has  derived  its  name  (the  Cascade  of  Dust) 

from  the  water  appearing  to  be  almost  lost  like  dust 

in  the  course  of  its  descent,  indeed  when  viewed  from 

LauterbrOnn,  it  may  well  be  compared  to  a  cloud  of 

smoke,  that  by  some  magical  change  in  its  nature 

was  brought  to  descend  instead  of  to  mount. 

Those  interested  in  works  of  art  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  monument  of 
]Mbdam  de  Langhans,  at  Hindelbank,  about  seven 
miles  from  Berne.  This  is  deservedly  considered  the 
chef  dtceuvre  of  the  sculptor  Nahl.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  executed  in  so  perishable  a 
material  as  already  to  exhibit  great  sign  of  decay, 
although  preserved  with  much  care  by  wooden  doors 
placed  over  it.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  enume- 
rating the  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  within  this 
canton,  not  to  aUude  to  the  seminary  of  Professor 
Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  whose  system  of  education,  both 
for  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  has  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  throughout  Europe.  The  buildings,  finished 
in  1893,  are  more  considerable  in  extent  than  almost 
any  other  public  institution  in  Swisserland,  and  afford 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  pupils  of  a 
superior  class,  among  whom  are  comprised  many 
foreigners,  chiefly  Russians,  and  a  few  English.  The 
system  embraces  a  larger  field  than  our  present  limits 
will  allow  us  to  enter  into ;  but  the  visitor  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  general  regularity  and  good 
order  which  appear  to  pervade  the  establishment. 
The  preyailinj:  language  in  the  canton  of  Berne  is 


the  German )  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  BSRN&r 
Altemand  Bernois  is  a  most  corrupt  -dialect,  and  that  ^ 
the  pronmiciation  is  sometimes  so  barbarous  that  an , 
inhabitant  of  Saxony  might  have  a  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising his  own  tongue.  All  the  public  proclamations 
and  acts  of  government,  &c.  are  in  German,  so  are  the 
inscriptions  on  the  houses  and  shops.  The  higher  orders^ 
however,  universally  understand  French,  and  speak  the . 
two  languages  indifferently.  The  established  religion  ia 
Calvinism,  and  this  appears  to  be  increasing  at  present 
in  the  rigour  of  its  observances.  The  government 
decrees  one  day  (generally  in  September)  for  an 
annual  fast,  which  is  observed  with  a  degree  of  strict* 
ness  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
elsewhere  :  the  shops,  and  even  the  houses  are  shut  : 
the  gates  of  the  towns  are  closed  against  travellers; 
during  the  hours  of  service,  and  all  classes  repair  to 
church  habited  in  the  deepest  mourning;  Religious 
fanaticism  appears  generally  on  the  increase,  though 
this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in  the 
state  of  morals,  which  are  as  lax  as  in  France  or  ii^ 
Grermany. 

Berne  is  situated  towards  the  west  of  Swisserland.. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  being  nmch  narrower 
towards  the  middle  than  near  each  extremity,  while 
the  canton  of  Soleure  deeply  indents  its  northern 
borders.  It  is  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Soleure  and 
Argovia  on  the  north,  by  those  of  Lucerne,  Under* 
walden,  and  Uri  on  the  east,  the  Valais  on  the 
south,  and  the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Fribourg,  and  Neuf* 
chatel  on  the  west.  The  whole  area  is  now  stated  at 
3872  square  miles  $  and  the  population  at  839,000^ 
which  is  about  sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
This  is  but  a  small  comparative  population,  but 
much  of  the  canton  is  lost  to  the  industry  of  man. 

Berne  has  never  been  celebrated  for  the  extent  of 
its  commercial  transactions.  One  of  its  chief  manu* 
factures  is  linen,  about  10,000  pieces  of  which  are 
annually  exported,  principally  to  Lyons.  Silk  and 
coloured  stockings  are  also  made  in  the  capital,  where 
clock-making  likewise  engages  a  number  of  individuals. 
Its  other  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  hides,  cheese, 
cotton  cloths,  and  some  woollens,  but  the  value  is 
not  great. 

BxRNE,  the  capital  city  of  the  canton  just  dsecribed. 
The  name  is  vulgarly  derived  from  a  traditionary 
legend  tbat  Berchtold  V.  Duke  of  Zseringhen,  vowed 
to  call  his  newly  founded  city  after  the  first  aninud 
that  he  killed  in  a  hunting  match,  and  having  killed 
a  Bear,  he  accordingly  called  it  Berne,  the  Germaa 
word  for  Bear,  directing  that  it  should  always  blazon 
that  animal  as  its  cognizance ;  and  maintain  one  at 
the  gates  of  the  town.  This  latter  custom  is  still  ob- 
served, and  several  Bears  are  kept  in  the  fosse  near  the 
gate  of  entrance  from  Neufchatel.  In  one  of  the 
annual  processions  the  standard  of  the  canton  is  borne 
by  a  person  grotesquely  dressed  up  to  imitate  a  Bear ; 
and  the  story  of  Duke  Berchtold  is  represented  in 
paintings  round  the  chamber  in  which  the  Grand 
Council  assembles.  These  pictures,  however,  cannot 
boast  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  and  are  of  no  importance  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  tradition.  Indeed  the  whole  would 
rather  seem  a  clumsy  and  Gothic  version  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Helenus,  and  the  foundation  of  Alba,  on  the 
spot  on  which  iBneas  discovered  the  sow.  The  vow 
of  the  Duke  of  2Sttringhen  is  probably  a  ridiculous 
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B8RNE.  ficdon  of  later  times ;  and  it  is  mncfa  more  probable, 
as  Berne  and  Berchtokl  are  so  near  in  sound,  that 
the  eity  took  its  name  from  its  founders. 

St.  Umti,  however,  of  the  Theban  legion,  was 
martyred  bdTorethe  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Soleure,  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  ereeted  the  order  of  knight- 
hood of  the  Bear  in  his  honour,  in  1213.  This  order 
met  amiuallyat  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  continued  to 
sobsist  until  the  establishment  of  the  Swiss  confede- 
ration. The  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  canton  of 
Appenzdl  both  take  the  Bear  as  their  heraldic  cogni- 
2saiice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  all  may 
be  referred  to  the  Swiss  martyr  St.  Ursus. 

The  town  of  Berne  is  beautifully  situated  on  tite 
Arer  A^r,  which  encircles  it  on  three  sides  ;  it  rises 
ribove  the  river  very  precipitously.  It  is  a  large  place, 
possessitig  much  neatness,  but  not  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
being  little  more  than  13,000.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide,  but  they  are  generally  crowded,  while 
arany  of  the  houses  exhibit  much  uniformity  both 
in  appearance  and  height.  Most  of  them  are  built 
of  grey  stone,  and  rest  tipon  arcades,  which  afford, 
at  «dl  times,  a  -dry  and  eheltered  pathway  for  foot 
passengers.  The  town  is  intersected  by  streams,  and 
interspersed  with  ^ntains,  and  the  streets  are  kept 
remarkably  clean.  The  surrounding  country  presents 
rich,  varied,  and  romantic  scenery.  The  Cathedral  ia 
a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  the  same  architect  who  built  the  Minster  at  Stras* 
burg.  The  Church  of  St.  Esprit,  the  Council-house; 
the  Great  Hospital,  the  New  Orphan-house,  the 
Town  Library,  the  Concert-hall,  are  the  other  chief 
buildings.  Berne  also  contains  a  college,  an  econo* 
mical  society,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  an  arsemd; 
Berne  stands  about  1710  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  nearly  fifty  miles  distant  from  Basle,  the 
Same  from  Zurich,  and  seventy-five  from  Geneva.  Its 
latitude  is  46^  57'  north,  and  longitude  7^  S6'  east. 
I  BERNACLE,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Anas  Erythropus, 

BERNARD,  ST.,  two  mountains  in  Swisserland, 
called  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  for* 
mer  constitutes  one  of  the  elevated  summits  of  what 
the  ancients  called  A^>e8  Permma,  or  the  Pennine  Alps, 
and  rises  about  ll,00O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Valais  and  the  duchy  of 
Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  sources  of  the  Durance 
and  the  Doria.  Its  summits  are  crowned  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  an  opening  which  separates  the  two 
principal  points,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  passages 
from  Swisserland  to  Italy  that  can  be  traversed  at  all 
seasom  of  the  year,  though  during  the  greater  part  of 
it  the  journey  is  attended  vrith  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  was  by  this  pass  that  Hannibal  has  been 
fopposed  by  some  to  have  conducted  the  Carthaginian 
army  into  Italy ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  route  th^t 
Buonaparte  led  his  troops  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  highest  part  of  the 
pass  is  stated  to  be  803S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ^ 
and  here  a  monastery  of  a  peculiar  constitution  has  ex- 
isted for  nearly  nine  centuries^  It  was  founded,  with 
the  most  benevolent  views,  by  Bernard  of  Menthon.  In 
his  time  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  rapidly  rising 
in  power,  and  increasing  in  renown,  and  pilgrims 
poured  into  Rome  in  all  directions.  Bernard,  vrfao 
bid  devoted  himsctf  to  the  austerities  of  aa  ecdesias'* 


tk»l  life,  then  resided  at  Aosta,  a  maU  Knm  at  ttis    ber.! 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  was  frequently  engaged  ia  uii»^  tiAHoj 
sions  for  converting  the  Pagaus  inhabitants  of  these      ^ 
r^per  regions.    In  these  exoursionfl  he  beheld,  -with   S 
deep  compassion,  the  sufferings  of  the  French  and\V 
German  devotees,  in  traversing  this  passagetcwraKlB^'^^ 
the  object  of  their  superstitious  veneration.     Tb  die* 
viate  these  hardships,  as  far  as  human  power  eould 
accomi^bh  it,  he  founded  this  monastery,  for  which 
he  obtained  several  important  privileges  from  different 
Popes;  while  the  object  of  the  establishment  was 
obviously  so  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  that  itseoa 
rose  into  popularity,  and  acquired  extensive  posses* 
sions.    The  object  of  the  monks,  besides  instracting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  is  to  afford  assistanoe 
and  support  to  all  travellers  who  stand  in  need  of 
their  aid,  without  distinction  to  age,  sex,  or  religion, 
Tliey  entertain  all  traveUere  who  choose  to  stay  to 
i^resh  themselves  and  their  horses  for  three  days, 
without  remuneration.    When  the  weather  is  bad, 
both  the  monks  and  their  servants,  assisted  by  dogs 
of  a  peculiar  breed  and  training,  fi'eqnently  traverse 
an  parts  of  the  mountains,  to  rescue  such  as  have 
lost  their  way,  or  to  support  those  who  may  be  sinking 
beneath  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  who  are  usable 
to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm.    When  every 
trace  of  the  road  has  been  defoced  by  a  recent  ftil  oif 
snow,  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs  will  point  oat  the 
path  to  the  guides  $  and  even  when  the  traveller  has       I 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  snowy  delage,  and  lies  sunk 
beneath  the  rising  mass,  these  animals  will  freqaeotly 
discover  him,  and  conduct  the  guides  to  his  rescue. 
These  noble  and  arduous  duties  have  been  discharged 
with  such  inde&tigable  perseverance  and  hamanityi 
that  it  is  impossible  justly  to  withold  from  them  the 
highest  meed  of  praise.      Unfortunately  for  this  noble 
institution,  the  revolutions  of  Europe  have  deprived 
it  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  possessions^  and  thus  bave 
paralysed  the  arm  of  benevolence  that  was  so  con- 
stantly stretched  forth  to  alleviate  misery;  so  that  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent  ar«  now  thankfally 
received  by  this  charitable  fraternity,  in  ud  of  tbdr 
laudable  designs.     The  highest  sum^nit  of  this  moon- 
tain  is  called  Felan,  and  is  about  Intitude  45°  48^  N. 
and  longitude  7°  S'B. 

Little  St.  Bkkkako  is  situated  aonth-west  of  the 
former  mountain,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  forms  a  part  (4  what  the  ancients  ealled 
Alpes  Grata,  which  separate  the  duchy  of  Aosta  from 
Savoy,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  same  source  ts 
tiie  former  mountain.  The  pass  lies  orer  this  into 
Savoy,  and  there  was  a  monastery  or  ho^itcd  erected 
upon  it,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  reared  by  the 
same  individual  upon  Grreat  St.  Bernard.  Bat  the 
latter  pass  is  much  less  frequented  than  the  former; 
and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  lesa  than  7^00  feet 
in  devation.  In  our  life  of  HANNniAL  (HkL  Dwiium, 
Ik.  775)  will  be  found  the  reasons  for  *  believing  thst 
the  Carthaginians  passed  into  Italy  over  the  little 
St.  Bernard. 

BERNBURG,  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Anhslt 
in  Germany,  comprising  about  330  square  miles,  and 
36,000  inhabitants,  or  109  persons  to  each  sqaare 
mile.  It  consists  of  the  upper  and  lower  principalities, 
and  the  Bemburg  part  of  Zerbst  j  and  produces  an 
annual  revenue  of  nearly  ^5,00O.  Much  of  the 
country  is  fertile^  and  yields  Qonsiderable  quantities  of 
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wine  and  fruit,  excefpt  Iftie  hicladed  part  of  tbe  Hartz 
district,  where  the  chief  wealth  is  in  mines,  which 
liave  long  been  celebrated  lor  their  riehes. 

'Beksbvug,  a  small  tbwn  in  Creritiany,  and  the 
capital  of  t^e-  preceding  district.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  the  opposite  parts  of  the  town 
being^  niitted  by  a  bridge  across  that  river.  It  is 
defiended  by  a  castle,  crowning^  a  steep  rock,  and  en« 
conorpassed  with  ditches.  The  population  does  not 
exceed  9000  individuals)  but  various  manuihotures 
are  carried  on  there,  among  which  are  those  of 
earthenware,  starch,  powder,  giass  bottles,  and  iron; 
It  i»  about  twenty  mdes  west  of  Dessau,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  south  of  Magdebiug.  Lat.  51^  50^1^ 
and  long.  WBIS^E. 

BEBNERAY,  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  being 
rendered  productive  by  good  cultivation.  The  centre 
contains  a  smalt  lake  which  abounds  in  eels.  It  also 
t:ontains  a  wood  of  yew  trees,  which  it  iis  supposed 
"^vas-  anciently  a  sacred  grove,  and  consequently  that 
the  island  itself  was  appropriated  to  religious  purposes. 
TThe  remains-of  two  chapels  which  were  dedicated  to 
St.  Asaph,  and  St.  Columbus,  are  also  visible.  Ber- 
neray  is  situated  in  the  58th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  8th  of  west  longitude. 

BERNIER'S  ISLAND  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  Shark's  Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland; 
and  Was  so  called  by  the  French  expedition  of  dis^ 
covery,  fitted  out  in  1801.  It  is  only  a  small  island^ 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
amidst  which  the  waves  dash  with  great  idolence,  and 
render  the  approach  to  the  shore  dangerous.  The 
island  is  chiefly  composed  of  alternated  beds  of  sand 
and  limestone,  interspersed  with  shells,  which  are 
eonaetimes  met  with  at  a  considerable  hdght  above 
the  sea.  A  species  of  calcareous  stone  is  also  found  in 
some  places,  which  admits  of  a  good  polish.  The  vege- 
tatfon  of  this  island  is  scanty,  the  chief  prodtiction 
being  a  species  of  Cyprus,  the  long  roots  of  which 
cover  the  ground  like  a  net  work.  The  sea  on  the 
coasts  was  found  to  contain  various  kinds  of  fish ; 
a  few  cormorants  and  sea  eagles  were  seen;  and 
a  beautiflil  species  of  kangaroo  was  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  atod  two  other  adjacent  islcs#  Different 
species  of  lizards  were  also  discovered,  one  of  which 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length.  Bemier's 
Island  is  situated  in  the  25°  of  south  latitude. 

BEKOBBED,  be  and  rob.  A.  S.  reqfian;  Dutch,  roo^ 
van ;  Ger.  rauben  ;  Fr.  robber;  It,  rubare.  See  Bkreave. 
To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil^ 
to  bereave. 

Tho  when  her  well  of  teaxoB  ah«  wasted  had, 

Shee  said,  Ah  dearest  Lord !  what  euil  starre 

On  you  hath  frownd,  and  pourd  his  influence  bad. 

That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  be  roUed  arre, 

And  this  nusseeming  hew  your  manly  lookes  doth  marre? 

Spenaer,    Faerie  QuecHe,  book  i.  C  viii. 

BEROE,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the.  class  Radiata, 
order  Flaccida.  Generic  character :  body  free,  gela- 
tinous, transparent,  oval  or  globose,  externally  with 
ciliated  longitudinal  ribs  ;  an  aperture  at  the  base 
resembling  a  mouth. 

The  aperture  at  the  base  is  considered  by  Lamarck; 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  other  naturalists,  who 
assign  to  it  the  office  of  a  mouth,  ay  merely  the  con* 
cavity  of  the  inferior  disc  of  the  animal;  and  the  mouth 


is,  according  to  him,  sttastedat  the  bottom-  of  the 
eovity. 

BERGSA,  in  Ancient  Gtogrmpky,  a  town  of  Haee* 
donia,  at  the. foot  of  Mount  Bermim..  Panl  and  Silas 
fied  to  this  city  from  ThessaloniGfl^  and  speak  in  com^ 
mendatioa  of  the  spirit  of  its  inhdbiitsnts^  The  modem 
name  is  Cera-veria. 

BERAE,  a  small  town  ia  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  arrondissement  of  Aix, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  tiie  lake  of  Mardgues  or 
Berre,  where  it  is  entered  by  &e  river  Arc  The  waten 
of  this  lake  are  dischaiged  into  tlie  Meditermnean;  by 
a  canal  of  the  same  name.  This  place  was  oncecon* 
sidiered  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Provence. 
It  was- taken,  in  1591,  by  the  Savoy asds  under  Duke 
Chartes  Emanuel,  who  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Henry 
IV.  to  dislodge  him,  till  the  peace  of  Vervins,  seven 
years  afterwards.  It  is  about  sixteen  milna  norUi-w«8t 
of  Marseilles,  in  north  latitude  43^  9fif  and  east  \an> 
gitude  5?  9^. 

BERRI,  or  Bbeht,  a  province  in  tiie  centre  of 
Prance,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sologne,  and  Gati- 
nois^Orleannoi8,on  the  south  by  laMsrche^  on  the  east 
by  Nivembis  and  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  west  by 
Touraine  and  Poitou.  Under  the  early  kings  of  France, 
Berri  was  governed  by  Counts,  as  it  had  previously 
been  under  the  Romans  and  Gottis.  Tiiese  ultimately 
rendered  the  dignity  hereditary,  which  was  at  firat  but 
persona],  and  then  took  the  title  ofi^onnts  of  Bourgea, 
and  subsequently  of  Viscounts,  till  Bndes-Arpin  sold 
it  to  Philip  I.  In  the  year  lioa.  King  John  erected  it 
into  a  duchy  in  I360i  in  fkvour  of  his  third  son,  and  it 
has  ever  since  given  a  title  to  one  of  the  royal  iknily  of 
France.  Berri  is  fertile  in  oom,  wine,  and  pasturage, 
but  particularly  in  timber.  Its  wool  is  much  eeteraaed, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  cloth  are  made  in  the 
province.  The  most  noted  rivers  are  the  Cher  and  the 
Indre.  The  Cher  divides  the  province  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  the  former  on  its  east,  and  the  latter  on  its 
west  bank.  Berri  is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Cher  »id  Indre,  the  capital  of  the  one  being  Bourges, 
and  that  of  the  other  Chateanronx. 

BE'RRY,  r."l      A.  S.  heria,  berga;  Ger.  ber;  Swo. 
Be'rry,  «.    /  bter.  Prom  the  A.  S.  bieran,  to  bear,  to 
bring  forth.  Winbmrian,  which  occurs  in  Mai,  vii.  1©,, 
is  rendered  by  Somner,  vine-berries,  grapes. 
Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  la  the  sbawe, 
Broune  a^  a  &ery,  a  propre  short  felave. 

Chaucer,    The  CoAeg  TaU^  v.  43(i5« 
One  of  hem  was  a  tre 
That  bearcth  a  fruit  of  sauour  wicke 
FuU  croked  was  that  fonle  sticke. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also, 
AndbUcke  as  herryf  or  any  sk>.  • 

Id,    'n^mmutUQ/ the  Bote,  ioh  120* 
I  mean  the  loner  loucd  now 
Bv  tfav  pretenced  folye. 
Which  will  prone  Vike,  thon  shalt  find  how. 
Unto  a  tree  of  holly, 
That  bwke  and  bery  beayt  alwales^- 
Hie  one,  bintes-  fedes,  tUe  other  alayes< 

FMoertain  Auctort, im  ChaL.iLAli* 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  owne  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  aU  thy  land, 
With  flowring  blossoms,  to  nimish  the  prime. 
And  skarfet  berries  in  sommer  time  ? 

Spenter.    ShephertFs  Calendar,  FebrvOrUy  UL  d» 
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■-  ■■  ■        ,  And  ftwiy  fttiwiwythoms» 

That  feed  thethnish,  (whatever  same  suppose) 
AA>rd  the  saMdIer  minstrels  no  supply. 

Cowper.     Task,  book  V. 
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BsBBT  Island*^  a  snaall  group  amonj?  th^ 
Bahama  Islands,  situated  north-west  of  New  Provi* 
dence,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  which 
communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  They  lie  in 
the  S6th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  about  the  79th 
of  west  longitude ;  but  are  very  8mall>  and  have  been 
little  either  Tisited  or  described. 

Bbbbt  Pombboy,  a  vicarage  in  the  county  of  Deron. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Population,  in  1891, 
1855.  Poor's  rates,in  1803,  at  ^s.^d,  ^690. 4#.  6d.  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  east  from  Totness.  This  village 
is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Berry  Pome- 
roy  castle,  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pomeroy 
family,  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror;  but 
transferred  to  that  of  Seymour,  in  which  it  still  re- 
mains, in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  Protector 
Somerset  added  to  it  largely,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It 
was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
reign. 

BERSCHETE,  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in 
Istria,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  rock,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fiume,  has 
a  convenient  harbour,  and  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  wine 
and  oil.  Latitude  45""  97"  N.  and  longitude  14""  35^  E. 
.  BERTHIER,  a  flourishing  village  in  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
about  half  way  between  Montreal  and  Trois  Rivieres. 
From  its  situation  on  the  great  road  along  which  the 
regular  stages  travel,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
it  has  become  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a  depot 
from  which  British  manufiustures  are  dispersed  over  the 
neighbouring  cpuntry,  which  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing. It  is  therefore  an  increasing  place,  both  in  extent 
and  importance,  and  contains  many  good  dwellings, 
besides  store-houses  and  granaries,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  grain  are  annually  exported. 

BERTHOUD,  a  county  and  bailliage  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  in  Swisserland.  It  contuns  six  parishes,  and 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  chief  place  in  the  district.  It  is  the  residence 
xj£  the  bailiff,  and  has  a  church  with  a  taU  spire,  a 
town-house,  and  two  hospitals.  It  possesses  various 
.privileges,  and  has  a  separate  government,  consisting 
of  a  Great  Council  of  thirty,  and  a  small  one  of  twelve. 
It  is  also  distinguished  for  two  baths  in  its  vicinity, 
which  are  much  frequented.  Berthoud  is  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Berne,  in  latitude  47®  3'  N.  and 
longitude  T'^^S'E. 

BERTIeRA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  co- 
rolla quinquefid}  stigma  bilamellatedj  berry  bilocular, 
many-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  Guianemis, 
a  shrub  inhabiting  Cayenne.  Aublet.  Histoire  det 
Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Eranfoise,  p.  180.  tab.  69. 

BERTIOGA,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  about  five  leagues 
south  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  a  good  harbour,  well  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  town  is  small ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  more  industrious  and  enterprising-than 
in  many  other  places  of  these  dominions,  and  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  From  its  beiqg 
so  completely  screened  by  the  heights  in  iU  vicinity, 
the  climate  is  sometimes  very  hot  and  suffocating  to 
Europeans. 

BERVIE  or  Invbbbbbvib,  a  royal  borough  and  pansh 
of  Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Bervic,  which  forms  a  port  on  the 


east  coast  for  fishing  boaU.    It  unites  with  Aberde^a  rmvh 
Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Montrose,  in  senduig  a  member      3 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.    Bervie  is  said  to  owe  tluB    ^^^ 
distinction  to  the  reception  which  David  II.  met  with   ^^^ 
from  the  inhabitants  in  1342,  when  driven  in  there  by  ^^ 
distress  of  weather.    The  fijrst  machine  for  spimuni^**^ 
flax  erected  in  Scotland,  was  employed  at  Bervie,  ud 
the  same  manufiicture  still   occupies  a  considerable 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  at  the  enumeration  of 
.1811,  were  927,  but  in  1821  they  amounted  to  1098. 
Of  these,  706  resided  within  the  borough,  225  in  the 
village  of  Gourden,  and  the  remaining  101  in  tbe 
country.  Bervie  is  ^tuated  about  eighty  miles  north- 
east of  Edinburgh. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  that  country,  and  S^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Haddingtooi  ''""H 
on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  or  British  Sea,  on  the '''"^ 
west  by  Mid  Lothian,  and  on  the  south  by  Roxborgh* 
shire  and  the  river  Tweed,  which  separates  it  from 
England.    It  extends  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  twenty  from  north  to  south.    Its  mean 
dimensions  have  been  stated  at  26  and  17  miles,  and 
its  superficial  contents  at  446  square  miles,  or  285,440 
English  acres.     Of  this,  more  than  one-third  is  either 
cultivated  or  capable  of  cultivation,  and  about  185,000 
acres  are  composed  of  hills  and  pasturage.  The  whole 
county  consists  naturally  of  two    grand    divisioni, 
which  are  usually  denominated    Lanmiermuir  and       < 
Merse  ;  the  former  embracing  the  u|>land  tracts,  and       | 
the  latter  the  low  grounds.  Lammermuir  is,  therefore, 
but  thinly  peopled,  while  the  population  of  Oderse  is 
much  more  dense.    The  resident  inhabitants,  at  the  ^j 
time  of  the  enumeration  in  1821,  were  33,385,  which  "^ 
gives  very  nearly  seventy-five  persons  for  each  square 
mile,  as  the  medium  population  for  the  whole  county. 
This  number  included  15,976  males,  andl7>409  femaksi 
so  that  the  two  sexes  bore  to  each  other  the  proportioa 
of  ten  to  eleven  nearly,  or  the  females  exceeded  the 
males  by  one  in  eleven.  The  males,  however,  underfif- 
teen  years  of  age  were  more  numerous  than  the  females; 
but  after  that  period  the  females  maintained  the  unifbnn 
ascendancy.    From  20  to  40,  the  proportion  was  41  to 
51,  or  nearly  as  4  to  5  5  between  80  to  90,  they  were 
as  5  to  6  5  and  from  90  to  100,  as  8  to  11.   There  wai 
only  one  person  then  living  upwards  of  100,  and  that 
was  a  female.  The  population  of  this  county,  partica* 
larly  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  is  chiefly  spread  over  its 
surface,  in  detached  dwellings,  as  there  are  not  any 
large  towns,  and  but  few  villages  of  any  extent. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  three 
periods  when  the  different  censuses  were  taken,  ve 
shall  perceive  that  the  increase  has  been  much  less  in 
this  county  than  in  many  others,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.    There  were. 

Inhabitants* 
In  1801  31,6001    .   Increase  1  percent     JJ 

Ilil ::::::  S:?SS}-^^~~*^^p^^"*- 

The  resident  population  of  Berwickshire  was  comprised  EH 
of  7165  families,  of  which  3334  were  employed  in"^ 
agriculture,  and  1923  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
proportion  of  these  classes  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  as 
3  to  2.  The  number  of  families  not  included  in  either 
class,  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  By 
dividing  the  whole  population  by  the  number  of  Suni- 
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lieSj  we  obtaki  rather  more  than  4f  persons  on  an 
averag^e  for  each  family^  and  as  there  were  5803 
bouses  occupied  by  these  71^5  families,  it  is  a  little 
more  than  one  family  and  a  llfth  for  each  house. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Berwickshire  may  be 
considered  as  commencing  at  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  where  it  meets  East- 
JLiOthian^  and  continues  thence  till  it  passes  into  Mid- 
ILiothian  on  the  north-west.  That  part  of  the  range 
which  belongs  to  Berwickshire,  is  in  several  places 
between  1000  and  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  sea.  But  the  declivity  which  faces  the  lower 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  gradual,  and  inter- 
sected by  vallies,  through  which  the  streams  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  ridge.  This  declivity, 
therefore,  affords  much  good  pasturage,  and  some 
small  patches  of  arable  land ;  though  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  range  is  uncommonly  bleak  and  barren. 
As  the  unbroken  nature  of  the  mountains  affords 
scarcely  any  shelter,  both  the  climate  and  soil  are  more 
unpropitious  to  vegetation  than  the  elevation  alone 
-would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  difference  is  striking 
between  them  and  the  hills  round  the  Cheviot,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed.  From  the  northern  bank 
of  this  river,  the  country  gradually  rises  to  the  upper 
districts  ;  and  though  to  an  eye  situated  upon  one  of 
these  elevations,  and  surveying  it  from  above,  the  low 
country  appears  to  be  an  extensive  plain,  inclining 
towards  the  south,  and  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  ranges  of  hills,  on  a  closer  inspection  it  presents 
a  considerable  inequality  of  surface.  The  whole  of  this 
low  district  has  been  estimated  at  170  square  miles, 
and  most  of  it  consists  of  a  fertile  soil,  well  inclosed 
and  cultivated,  sheltered  by  thriving  plantations,  and 
abounding  with  seats  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  stiU 
more  with  excellent  farm-houses.  Few  tracts,  indeed, 
of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain,  present  a  scene  of 
more  peaceful  industry  and  rural  prosperity  than  this. 
It  is  also  watered  by  several  streams,  which  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  country  to  the  ocean,  or 
mingle  their  waters  with  each  other.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Tweed,  the  Whitewater,  the  Blackwater, 
the  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  the  Eye.  The  first  only  is 
of  much  importance,  and  that  rather  from  the  immense 
quantities  of  salmon  it  produces,  than  for  the  assistance 
it  affords  to  internal  navigation.  It  flows  along  the 
southern  borders,  and  separates  them  first  from  Rox- 
burghshire, and  then  from  England,  till  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  a  little  below  the  town  of  Berwick, 
where  it  forms  a  good  harbour.  It  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  pastoral  songs  of  Scotland. 

Much  of  Berwickshire  is  destitute  of  wood^  though 
plantations  have  lately  been  made  in  some  of  the  most 
fiivourable  places  in  the  elevated  tracts,  which  will 
uUiuiately  lessen  this  defect.  At  least  100,000  acres  of 
this  upland  district  is  converted  intft  coarse  sheep 
pastures,  which  support  a  few  hardy  mountain  sheep ; 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  destitute  of  any  valuable  mineral 
product.  A  little  limestone  has  been  found  in  some 
places,  but  for  want  of  coal  it  cannot  be  much  used.  Shell 
and  clay  marl  have  also  been  met  with  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  lower  parts  ;  and  sandstone  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.  A  strong  mineral  spring  near  Dunse, 
was  some  time  ago  in  high  repute,  but  has  now  been 
nearly  neglected  for  several  years.  The  coast  is  almost 
entirely  abrupt  and  rocky,  and  admits  of  only  one  or 
two  ports  by  which  such  articles  as  are  essential  to 
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the  support  of  the  population  can  be  imported,  or  the  fi£R-> 
produce  of  the  county  conveyed  to  distant  parts.  Yet,  ISSJ^J" 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  Berwickshire  is  pecu-  l  j 

liarly  an  agricultural  county,  and  to  such  perfection        V^ 
has  this  art  been  carried  in  the  lower  tracts,  that  it 
has  frequently  been  held  up  as  an  example  both  to 
England  and  the  other   counties  of  Scotland.    The 
value  of  this  exam])le  is  certainly  heightened,  when  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  few  districts  in  Britain  at 
all  accessible  to  cultivation,  which  are  more  unfavour-  A-ri-iQtajg 
ably  situated  -,  yet  nearly  the  whole  of  Merse  is  culti-    ^ 
vated  upon  the  most  improved  system  of  a  skilfid  com- 
bination of  the  management  of  arable  land  with  that 
of  live  stock  and  pasturage.    Thp  leading  feature  of 
this  husbandry  in  all  the  south-east  part  of  Scotland, 
is  the  alternation  of  com  and  green  crops  ;  and  the 
Berwickshire  farmers,  by  an  invariable  adoption  of  this 
practice,  have  rendered  it  better  adapted  to  their  soil 
and  climate,  by  reserving  their  cultivated  herbage  for 
two  or  more  years,  by  which  means  more  than  half 
the  arable  land  of  the  district  is  always  pastured  by 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
the  sheep  are  of  the  improved  Leicestershire  breed  ; 
and  from  the  richness  of  the  food  thus  provided  for 
them,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  managed, 
excellent  specimens  of  that  breed  are  very  common. 
The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  short  horned  kind,  which  sLeep  and 
have  been  introduced  from  the  north  of  England,  and  cattle. 
the  advantages  of  which  are  so  evident,  that  they  are 
fast  spreading  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  south- 
east of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  that 
was  long  entertained  in  favour  of  their  native  stock. 
The  farms  in  the  district  of  Merse  are  of  all  sizes  from  s\ze  of 
40  to  1000  acres ;  a  circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  farms. 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  than  is 
generally  supposed,  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  industrious,  the  ingenious,  and  the  persevering 
husbandman  to  commence  upon  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  capital,  and  to  enlarge  his  operations  as  he 
can  realize  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  with  success. 
The  greatest  number  of  farms,  however,  are  from  400 
to  600  acres.   All  the  farm-houses,  out-buildings,  arid 
even  cottages,  that  have  been  recently  erected,  strongly 
indicate  the  prosperity  which  has  attendeji  this  branch 
of  human  industry,  and  are  of  the  most  substantial 
kind,  uniting  convenience  with  durability,  and  contri- 
buting greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.    The 
farms,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  generally 
held  on  leases,  and  nineteen  years  is  the  most  common 
period.    In  1795,  the  whole  rental  of  the  county  was  Rental. 
£l  12,000  3    but  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax  in 
1811,  it  was  sS^40,l26  j  so  that  the  value  of  property 
had    more  than  doubled  in  the  space    of    sixteen 
years. 

Berwickshire    is    almost    wholly    an    agricultural  Manufac- 
county,  and  scarcely  any  manufactures  of  importance  tures  and 
are  carried  on.  Paper  being  almost  the  only  article  that  co»n™crce 
is   exported.    It  has  also  Bleach-fields,   Breweries, 
Corn-mills,  and  other  small  establishments  for  the. 
supply  of  home  consumption.  The  commerce  is,  con- 
sequently, restricted,  both  in  its  nature  and  extent, 
being  necessarily  confined  to  the  export  of  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  import  of  coals,  lime,  timber,  iron,  gro- 
ceries, and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
local  wants.  The  com  and  cattle  exported  are  of  con- 
siderable value ;  the  first  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  Berwick  }  the  latter  are  sent  to  Edinburgh,  as  well 
3  Q 
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B£R<  as  to  Morpeth  and  other  English  markets.  Berwick 
WICK-  ia  one  of  the  five  counties  of  Scotland^  in  which  the 
SHIRE.  Poor's  rates  were  levied  upon  the  rental  of  the  lands 
and  houses  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Eneland,  hut  it 
never  rose  to  mpre  than  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  amount 
which  it  reached  in  most  of  the  English  counties. 
"Early  inha-  This  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  early  inha- 
bitant, an-  bitedby  the  ancientBritish tribe ofOttadini, and  several 
tiquitiesy  hill-forts  are  still  visible^  which  are  ascribed  to  their 
construction.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Valentia^  and  the  vestiges  of  some  Roman 
camps  may  still  be  perceived^  though  they  have  chiefly 
disappeared  before  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  In  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  it 
became  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
the  Scots  and  English,  and  was  long  subject  to  all  the 
incursive  depredations  of  the  border  districts.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  remains  of  antiquity  is  that  called 
Herriisdyke,  which  may  be  traced  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion through  the  greater  port  of  the  country^  from  a 
hill-fott  in  Harefifaulds  in  Lauderdale,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Whitadder,  or  Whitewater,  near  the  Tweed,  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Its  direction 
IS  straight,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
thrown  up  as  a  protection  against  the  sudden  incur- 
sions of  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  this 
district  was  liable  to  be  plundered.  The  chief  remains 
of  antiquity  are  the  nunnery  of  Coldingham,  and  Dry* 
burgh  Abbey.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  artificial 
curiosities  is  Pease  bridge,  thrown  over  a  deep  glen  in 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from 
Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  This  glen  has  been  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  natural 
bulwarks  of  the  county  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  bridge 
consists  of  four  arches,  placed  in  a  romantic  situation, 
and  rising  123  feet  above  the  small  stream  that 
occupies  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 

More  minute  particulars  respecting  this  county  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
the  Agricultural  Reports  of  Berwickilure,  and  Chalmers's 
Caledonia, 

BERWICK  UPON  TWEED,  a  town  and  comity 
in  itself,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tweed,  within 
half  a  mile  of  its  mouth.  From  its  situation  on  the 
borders,  Berwick  has  often  been  an  object  of  dispute 
between  the  Scotch  and  English.  After  repeated  alter- 
nations of  masters,  Henry  II.  received  it  from  his 
prisoner  William  of  Scotland,  after  his  defeat  at  Aln- 
wick, as  a  pledge  for  the  execution  of  the  rigorous 
treaty  which  had  been  exacted  from  him ;  and  on  the 
release  of  the  captive  monarch  from  confinement,  its 
perpetual  cession  was  secured.  This  was  the  first 
great  ascendant  obtained  by  England  over  Scotland. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  was  restored  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  cruelly  ravaged  as  a  hostile  town  by  his 
successor  John.  In  1^292,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Baliol 
was  pronounced  by  Edward  I.  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Berwick ;  and  in  the  following  year,  whea 
war  had  broken  out  against  the  Prince  whom  they  had 
thus  raised  to  the  throne,  Berwick  was  taken  by  assault. 
Sir  William  Wallace  soon  after  captured  the  town  by 
surprize,  but  the  castle  held  out  until  it  was  relieved. 
Within  eight  years,  half  the  body  of  this  hero,  after 
his  execution  on  Tower  hill,  was  exposed  on  the 
bridge  which  had  witnessed  this  victory.  The  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  Robert  Bruce  at  Scone, 
was  confined  during  seven  years  in  the  castle  of  Ber- 


wick. Tradition  relates  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  bei 
wooden  cage  shaped  like  a  crown.  Berwick  was  tlie  Wici 
residence  of  Edward  II.  and  his  queen  during  the  winter  W« 
of  1310;  and  two  years  after  Robert  Bruce  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  it  by  a  night  attack.  In  laiB,  it 
was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  the  English  did  not 
again  recover  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Halidon  hill 
in  1333.  Edward  III.  paid  frequent  visits  to  Berwick, 
and  held  a  tournament  there  in  the  Easter  of  1S41  • 
but  during  his  absence  in  France  in  1353,  the  town 
once  more  was  surprized  and  captured,  and  the  castle 
again  defended  itself  till  it  was  relieved  by  the  King  in 
person.  Twice  again,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots ;  and  in  Hotspur's 
rebellion  it  was  garrisoned  by  retainers  of  the  North* 
umberland  family.  The  chroniclers  aflfirm  that  the  first 
cannon  shot  fired  in  England,  was  then  directed  against 
this  fortress,  and  that  its  garrison,  panic  struck,  unme- 
diately  surrendered.  This  statement  of  Speed  and 
Walsingham,  who  add  that  the  shot  was  of  large  size, 
and  demolished  great  part  of  one  tower,  was  confirmed 
in  1811,  by  the  discovery  of  an  iron  ball,  weighing 
ninety- six  pounds,  in  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  wiS, 
closely  flanked  by  a  tower.  The  Scots  held  it  from 
1459  to  1482,  when  the  English  finally  won,  and  since 
have  preserved  it.  By  a  treaty  between  Edward  VL 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  it  was  declared  a  free 
town,  independent  on  either  kingdom.  James  1.  on  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  confirmed  and 
enhanced  its  privileges. 

Berwick  is  surrounded  by  walls,  still  mounted  with 
cannon,  though  its  fortifications  are  decaying.  Of  the 
castle  little  remains.  A  stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
finished  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  connects  it  with  the  j 
southern  shore  of  the  Tweed.  The  religion  established 
in  it  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  vicarage 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  DurhaoL 
The  Borough  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Com, 
pork,  and  eggs  are  exported  from  it  ;  and  the  London 
market  is  supplied  by  its  salmon  fishery,  which  em- 
ploys 70  boats  and  300  men.  The  fish  is  packed  in  ice, 
and  thus  sent  up  fresh.  The  distance  from  London  is 
336  miles  N.  W. :  from  Edinburgh,  64  S.  E.  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  8733. 

^BRWiCK,  North,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh 
by  James  VI.  and  joins  with  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
Lauder  and  Jedburgh,  in  returning  one  member  to 
Parliament.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  the  chief  trade 
is  exportation  of  grain  produced  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. A  little  south  of  the  town  is  the  conical  mountain  . 
called  North  Berwick  Law,  and  nearly  two  miles  east 
are  the  remains  of  Tantallan  castle,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Douglas.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1821,  was  1694,  about  half  of  which 
resides  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  in  the  country  psr^ 
of  the  parish.  North  Berwick  is  22  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh. 

Berwick,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Salmon-fiBdl  river,  in 
the  district  of  Maine.  It  is  a  pleasant  town  with  «n 
Academy,  and  some  trade.  There  is  a  landing  place  at 
the  falls  of  the  river,  and  also  a  considerable  village, 
which  was  considered  aa  part  of  Berwick  till  1614, 
when  they  were  separated.  The  joint  population  of 
both  is  stated  at  nearly  4500. 
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BERYL,  Lat.  heryllus;   Gr.  prfpvWo^j  which,  says 
^  Vossius,  we  have  received  from  the  East. 

And  I  ammed  a  Ion;  while 
Upon  ikU  wall  of  berile 
That  shone  lighter  then  a  glaa 
And  made  well  more  then  It  was. 
Chaucer,     The  Howe  0/  Fame,  book  iii.  fol.  281 .  c.  L 

The  loiMUB  we'll  stick  here  and  there, 

And  sea-green  colour'd  betyl. 
And  turkesse,  which  who  haps  to  bear 

Is  often  kept  from  peril. 

Drayton,     Nymphah  iz. 

What  rings  of  eastern  price  Ids  fingers  hold ! 
Gold  decks  the  fingers,  beryl  decks  the  gold ! 

Pamell.     G^  of  Poetry.   Solomon. 

Beryl,  one  of  the  precious  gems,  included  in 
Mmefalogy,  under  the  species  Emerald;  and  distin- 
g^nishable  from  the  emerald  principally  by  its  colour. 
The  colours  of  the  Beryl  are  \wle  greyish  green^ 
and  blue,  and  yellow,  of  various  shades  }  it  has  also 
l>een  found  rose  red,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  perfectly 
limpid  and  colourless. 

The  pale  green  variety  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  aqua-marine,  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  sea  water. 

Large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  aqua*marine  are 
brought  from  Brazil ;  but  the  finest  Beryls  are  foimd 
in  Siberia  and  at  Dauria,  on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

"A  Bertl/'  observea  the  sagacious  Aubrey,  in  his 
3Iisc€Uanies,  "  is  a  kind  of  crystal  that  hath  a  weal 
tincture  of  red.**  In  this  magicians  see  visions.  ''  There 
are  certain  formulas  of  prayer  to  be  used  before  they 
make  the  inspection,  which  they  term  a  Call.  In  a 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Forman  of  Lambeth,  (which  Mr. 
Elias  Ashmole  had,)  is  a  discourse  of  this  and  the 
prayer  -,  also  there  is  a  Call  which  Dr.  Napier  did  use. 
James  Harrington  (author  of  Oceanai)  told  me  that 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  then  ambassador  at  Venice,  did 
tell  him,  that  one  did  shew  him  three  several  times  in 
a  glass,  things  past  and  to  come.  When  Sir  Marmaduke 
Laogdale  was  in  Italy,  he  went  to  one  of  these  Magi, 
who  did  shew  him  a  glass  where  he  saw  himself 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix.  He  was  then  a  Protestant } 
afterwards  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  He  told  Mr. 
Thomas  Henshaw,  R.S.S.  this  himself." 

Aubrey  gives  also  a  drawing  of  a  consecrated  Beryl, 
''  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  knight 
of  the  Bath,  which  he  keeps  in  his  closet  at  Brampton- 
Bryan  in  Herefordshire,  amongst  his  cimelia,  which  I 
saw  there.  It  came  first  from  Norfolk ;  a  minister  had 
it  there,  and  a  Call  was  to  be  used  with  it.  Afterwards 
a  miller  had  it,  and  both  did  work  great  cures  with  it 
(if  curable,)  and  in  the  Beryl  they  did  see  either  the 
receipt  in  writing,  or  else  the  herb.  To  this  minister 
the  spirits  or  angels  would  appear  openly,  and  because 
the  miller  (who  was  his  familiar  friend)  one  day  hap- 
pened to  see  them,  he  gave  him  the  aforesaid  Beryl 
and  Call.  By  these  angels  the  minister  was  forewarned 
of  his  death.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Ashmole. 
Afterwards  the  Beryl  came  into  somebody's  hand  in 
London,  who  did  tell  strange  things  by  it  ^  insomuch 
that  at  last  he  was  questioned  for  it,  and  it  was  taken 
away  by  authority  (it  was  about  1645.)  This  Beryl 
is  a  perfect  sphere,  the  diameter  of  it  I  guess  to  be 
something  more  than  an  inch ;  it  is  set  in  a  ring,  or 
circle  of  silver,  resembling  the  meridian  of  a  globe : 


BESAN- 
CON. 


the  stem  of  it  is  about  ten  inches  high,  all  gilt.  At  the  BERYL, 
four  quarters  of  it  are  the  names  of  four  angels,  viz. 
Uriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel.  On  the  top  is  a  cross- 
patee.  SamBoisardus  hath  writ  a  book  De  DivinatUme 
per  Cryitallum.  A  clothier's  widow  of  Pembridge  in  . 
Herefordshire,  desired  Dr.  Sherborne,  (one  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Hereford  and  rector  of  Pem- 
bridge,) to  look  over  her  husband's  writings  after  his 
decease :  among  other  things  he  found  a  Call  for  a 
crystal.  The  clothier  had  his  clothes  often  stolen  from 
the  racks,  and  at  last  obtained  this  trick  to  discover 
the  thieves.  So  when  he  lost  his  clothes,  he  went  out 
about  midnight  with  his  crystal  and  Call,  and  a  little 
boy,  or  little  maid  with  him,  (for  they  say  it  must  be  a 
pure  virgin,)  to  look  in  this  crystal  to  see  the  likeness 
of  the  person  that  committed  the  theft.  The  doctor 
did  burn  the  Call  1671." 

BBS  or  Bessis,  a  Roman  weight  of  eight  ounces,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  <u,  or  pound  ;  also  a  land  measure, 
containing  two-thirds  of  the  jugerum,  or  acre ;  also  a 
measure  of  capacity,  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
sextarius,  or  pint. 

BESAINT,  be  and  saint  Lat.  tcmctus}  Fr.  stniUs  Sp. 
and  It.  santo,  sacred,  holy. 

To  besmnt,  as  in  the  instances  below,  is  used  con* 
temptuously  of  the  Catholick  custom  of  conferring  the 
title  of  "Saint." 

And  as  absurd,  no  doubt,  is  many  men's  canonizing,  securing 
and  beeainting  themselves  in  this  life,  upon  every  slight  prsBmature 
perswasion  that  tliey  are  in  Christ. 

ffammond't  Whrke,  vol.  ir.   Sermon  viii. 

And  so  as  TertuUian  objects  to  die  heathen,  expostulating  with 
them  why  they  did  not  deifie  Themistocles  and  Cato,  as  well  as 
Jove  and  Hercules,  Quot  potiores  riros  apud  inferos  reliquistis  ? 
they  leave  many  an  honester  man  in  hell,  than  some  of  those  whom 
their  favour  or 'faction  hath  beeainied.       Id,  vol.  iv.  Sermon  ix* 

BESANCON,  a  large,  ancient,  and  well  built  city 
of  France,  the  capital  of  French  Comt^.  It  is  divided 
into  tW9  parts  by  the  river  Doubs,  the  larger  of 
which  is  usually  called  the  city,  the  less  the  Battans, 
which  are  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  thrown 
across  the  river.  Both  nature  and  art  have  conspired 
to  render  Besan^on  a  strong  place.  It  was  fortified 
hy  Louis  XIV.  and  it  is  also  protected  by  a  citadel 
standing  upon  a  steep  rdck,  as  well  as  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and 
contains  several  fine  streets,  and  excellent  houses 
built  of  free-stone,  and  covered  with' slates,  supplied 
by  the  mountains,  among  which  it  is  embosomed. 
The  Metropolitan  Church,  the  Governor's  Palace,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  Town-house,  are  the 
modern  buildings  which  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  Besan^on,  however,  is  not  only  a  hand- 
some modern  town,  but  is  memorable  from  its  antiquity^ 
and  interesting  from  its  associations.  As  early  as  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was  considered  as 
an  important  place,  and  successively  received  the 
names  of  Gvitas  Sequantn^m,  Chrysopolis,  and  FisoH' 
Hum,  From  the  last,  the  present  appellation  appears 
to  have  been  derived.  Caesar  took  it  from  the  Sequani, 
and  made  it  a  depot  for  arms.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  which  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was 
nearly  destroyed,  first  by  the  Germans,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Huns ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Bur« 
gundians,  and  made  an  imperial  city.  Besan^n  still 
exhibits  several  vestiges  of  those  early  times.    The 
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remains  of  Roman  architecture  are  yet  visible  near  the 
church  of  Notre  Danie,  in  the  relics  of  the  triumphal 
arch,  raised  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian>  in  the  year 
874.  It  passed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  peace  of 
/  Westphalia,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1674, 
and  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Governor- 
general,  a  Parliament,  an  Intendant,  an  Archbishop, 
antl  several  provincial  officers.  The  Metropolitan  was 
a  Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  subjected  him  to  the  authority  of  France. 
His  diocese  now  extends  over  the  departments  of 
Doubs,  the  Upper  Saone,  and  the  Jura,  and  his  suf- 
fragans are  the  bishops  of  Autun,  Metz,  Strasburg, 
Nancy,  and  Dijon.  As  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Doubs,  Besan^on  is  the  seat  of  a  Prefect,  and  other 
functionaries,  as  well  as  the  station  of  a  royal  tribunal, 
both  of  law' and  commerce.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sixth  military  division,  and  has  a  cele- 
brated school  of  artillery,  and  a  manufacture  of  arms. 
The  University  was  dissolved  at  the  revolution,  but 
has  since  been  re-established  as  a  Lyceum  and  College. 
It  has  also  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Painting,  with  a 
Literary  and  Military  Institution,  and  a  good  Library, 
containing  some  valuable  manuscripts.  Clocks  and 
watches  are  extensively  made  at  Besan^on,  besides 
which,  here  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  leather, 
stockings,  and  hats.  A  good  trade  is  likewise  carried 
on  in  corn,  wine,  iron,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  highly  pictures(|ue,  and  at  a 
short  distance  there  are  hot  baths,  which  are  much 
frequented.  A  late  French  work  states  the  popula- 
tion at  28,172  individuals.  Besan^on  is  235  miles 
south-east  of  Paris,  in  latitude  47^  14^  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 6^3' E. 

BESANT,  Bezant,  Bizant,  or  Byzant,  a  golden 
coin  struck  at  Constantinople  during  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Empire,  and  current  for  many  ages 
throughout  Europe.  Dr.  Henry  (iv.  275.)  estimates 
its  value  at  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny  of 
our  present  money.  But  it  probably  varied.  The 
gold  offered  at  the  altar  by  the  King  of  England  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Epiphany  and  the  Purification^  is 
called  Besant. 

Besant,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  blazoning  of  this  coin^ 
introduced  into  coat  armour  during  the  Holy  wars. 

BESCORN,  be  and  scorn,  Fr.  escomer;  It.  scomo, 
schenire,  which  Menage  thinks  are  from  the  Latin 
spernere.     See  To  Scorn. 

Than  was  be  btscomed,  that  only  shuld  have  been  honoured  in 
alle  thingcs  and  of  alle  tldnges. 

Chaucer,     The  Pertones  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  299. 

BESCATTER,  be  and  scatter.  A.  S.  "  Jscadian, 
to  separate,  to  sever  or  put  apart,  to  shed  or  spred 
abroad,  to  disperse  or  scatter."     Somner. 

Her  goodly  locks  adowne  her  backe  did  floirc 
Vnto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  forth  did  throwe 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 
As  a  new  spring. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ir.  can.  11. 


forming  the 


BESCHTAN,  a  mountain  of  Asia, 
most  northern  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Five  Mountains,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  wood  towards  the  base,  which  becomes 
more  scanty  in  ascending  the  acclivity,  till  it  totally 


disappears.  The  summit  is  only  a  few  yards  in  diaiM-  HSU 
ter,  which  gives  the  whole  some  resemblance  to  a  ^^ 
pyramid.  This  top  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  ^ 
pyramidal  structure  of  hewn  stone,  which  was  demo-  gS 
lished  by  lightning  about  the  commencement  of  the  L^ 
present  century.  On  the  approach  of  rain,  this 
mountain  is  said  to  be  completely  enveloped  info^, 
and  when  the  clouds  are  gradually  precipitated,  the 
weather  becomes  serene.  A  hot  spring  issues  from 
the  side  of  Beschtan,  with  a  temperatare  of  156*, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  muj 
diseases.  This  part  of  the  Caucasian  range  appears  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  appeUi- 
tion  of  Hippie,  or  Horse  Mountains,  and  ytrj  fiie 
horses  are  still  bred  there  by  a  tribe  of  Caucasus. 
These  are  included  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Caucasus,  having  submitted  to  the  Czar  Iwan  Wis- 
silievitch,  in  155S.  It  will,  however,  readily  b« 
conceived,  that  this  is  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real 
subjection,  an  observation  which  indeed  applies  to 
the  whole  of  the  Caucasian,  tribes.  The  mountain 
is  about  thirty  miles  from  Georghievsk,  the  capital  of 
the  Russian  government;  and  near  it,  not  £ur  from  its 
northern  base,  is  the  village  of  Karass,  where  the 
missionaries  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Missiooiry 
Society,  have  for  some  years  laboured  in  disseminatior; 
the  truth  among  the  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  (2 
these  regions. 

BESCRATCH,  be  and  scratch.  Ger.  kratxen ;  Dutch, 
kraisen,  or  kretsen ;  Fr.  grater,;  It,  grattare.  In  some 
editions  of  Chaucer,  bescrachin :  in  others  only  icrocAa 
Romance  of  the  Rose. 

Of  whom  be  asked,  whence  be  lately  came, 
And  whitlier  now  he  trauelled  so  fast. 
For,  Bore  be  swat,  a&d  running  through  that  um6    ^ 
Thick  forest,  was  betcratcht,  and  both  bis  feet  nigh  laae. 
Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  5. 

BESCRAWL,  be  and  scrawl  Skinner  thinks,  ii 
contracted  from  scrabble  :  from  the  Dutch  krabbelat 
matt  literas  pingere :  inepte  scrihere.  To  make  bad  let- 
ters, to  write  carelessly,  foolishly.  Perhaps  from  the 
French  escrivaille,  scribled. 

So  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  these  wretched  projector!  of  onn, 
that  beserawl  tbeir  pamphlets  every  day  with  new  fbrmi  of  pifOf 
ment  for  our  church. 

Milton,    Reason  of  Church  Government,  foL  41.  r.k 

BESCREEN,  be  and  screen,  Fr.  escran.  SenaisJ 
remarks  the  affinity  of  the  Swed.  skur,  which  Dik 
thinks  may  be  from  the  Ger.  schauren,  to  cover;  to 
protect. 

To  cover,  hide,  conceal. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  nigiitt 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel!  ? 

Shakspeare,    Romeo  and  Juliet,  foLd9. 

BESCRIBBLE,  be  and  scribble.  Lat.  saribmn! 
Fr.  escrivaille.  *'  Scribbled,  scurvily  penned,  hmWl! 
written."     Cotgrave. 

And  that  power  which  Christ  never  took  from  the  mtitcr  of  v 
family,  but  rectified  only  to  a  right  and  wary  use  at  home ;  »f 
power  the  undiscerning  canonist  bath  improperly^  """^JILa 
court-leet,  and  besciibbled  with  a  thousand  trifling  ^P^??^ 
wbich  yet  have  fiU'd  the  life  of  man  with  senoui  ^p*/^ 
calamity.         Milton.    Doctrine,  tfc,  of  Divorce,  r.\,w,i^ 

BESCUMBER,  be  and  scumber.  Scotch,  i»*f' 
The  Dutch  schuymer,  from  schuymen,  ^*^P""*?» JJ 
used  as  we  use  the  noun,  scum :  sc.  the  scm  of  tfi 
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If.  earth ;  those  who  do  all  mean«  base,  dirty  acts  or 
offices.  And  from  this — ^the  yerb  skomer,  or  scomer, 
may  have  been  formed.    To  do  any  dirty  act  3   to 


;a 


dirty ;  to  scatter  dirt  or  filth. 

Oar  muse  is  in  mind  for  th'  nntnusing  a  poet ; 
I  slip  by  liiB  name  ;  for  most  men  doe  know  it : 
-  A  ciiticlc,  that  all  the  trorld  bescumbert 
IVith  satrycall  humours,  and  lyrical  numbers. 

Btn  Jtnuon.    Poetaster,  foU  3(K). 

"Whose  kirtle  was't,  you  gnaw'd  too  ?  Mistrcsse  Bands  ? 
And  Waxe's  stockings  ?  Who  ?  Did  Blocke  betcumber 
Statutes  white  suite^  wi*  the  parchment  lace  there  ? 

Id.     The  Staple  o/Newes,  fol.  72. 

BESCUTCHEON,  be  and  scutcheon.  It.  scuccione, 
escucdone ;  Fr.  eacusson,  from  the  Lat.  scntum,  from 
the  Gr.  ^Kvro^,  a  hide,  or  skin^  i.  e.  the  material  of 
Mrhich  shields  were  Rrst  made. 

The  last  grare  fop  of  the  last  age,  « 

In  a  superb  feather'd  heaxve, 
Be»cutcheoH*d  and  betagged  with  rerse. 

ChurchiU,     The  Gho$t,  book  ir. 

BESE%    -I      Be  and  see.     Goth,  saihwan ;    A.  S. 

Bese^en.  J  seon,  beseon  ;  Dutch,  sien  ;  Ger.  sehen. 
To  see,  to  look  at.  The  past  participle,  beseye  or 
beseen,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  Latin,  spectatus, 
obserred,  examined,  chbsen. 

&  muche  of  is  owe  folc  bigan  vor  to  fle. 
Sire,  quoth  tho  knijt,  thou  most  tlie  bi  se, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  525. 
A  good  sister  yet  I  preie, 
Tell  me  why  ye  be  so  beseye. 
And  with  these  halters  thus  begone. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  71. 

And  seide,  1  have  S3mned  bitraiynge  rightful  blood  :  and  thei 
seiden  what  to  us,  besee  thee.  Wiclif.  Matthew,' chtif. 27, 

But  Arrous  was  so  wo  beseim 

With  thonghtes,  which  ypon  him  ronne. 

That  he  all  bv  tlie  brode  sonne 

To  bedde  goth,  not  for  to  rest. 

But  for  to  tliinke  rpon  the  beste. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  rii.  fol.  171. 

On  the  3d  day  of  May  she  made  her  entry  into  LodO  riding  on 
a  white  palfreye  (which  y  Quene  of  England  had  sent  for  her) 
behynde  Syr  Thomas  Par  richly  besene,  &  w<  great  cOpany  of  lordes 
&  ladyes.  Hall.     King  Henry  VJJL  fol.  108. 

All  ladyes  and  damoselles  were  fresshdy  besene  accordyng  to 
their  degrees,  except  Alys,  Countesse  of  Salisbuir,  for  she  went 
as  simply  as  she  myght,  to  the  intent  that  the  Kyng  sbolde  not 
flctte  his  regarde  on  her.         Fioissart.     Crony cU,  v.  1.  C.  89. 


BESE'ECH,  V. 
Bese'ech,  n. 
Bbse'eching,  n. 
Bese^ecuer, 

BfiSE^EK. 


5 


'^  Goth,  socjan  ;  A.  S.  secan,  gese* 
ican ;  Dutch,  socken ;  Ger.  suchenj 
VSwed.  s6ka.    To  seek. 

To  seek  or  search  after,  to 
inquire,  to  require^  to  ask,  to 
petition  for,  to  beg,  to  solicit. 

^er  vor  ych  b^teche  f  e,  haue  half  my  lond  mvd  me. 
An  ych,  as  fy  partyner,  half  Engelond  myd  >e. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  309, 

IVhan  kyng  R.  herd,  ye  Cristen  had  suilk  pyn, 
Fulie  soft  he  him  ansuerd,  wepand  with  his  ine, 
**  To  Criste  for  me  biseke,  fat  he  gyue  me  fat  grace, 
fe  Cristendom  to  eke,  >e  Sarazins  to  chace." 

Il.Brunue,^.l76, 

Tor  while  fortnne  is  Jy  frcnd.  frercs  wollen  fe  lovye 
And  fastne  fe  in  here  fratemite.  and  for  fe  hy  teche 
To  here  poor  prorincial. 

Piers  Plouhman,    Vision,  p.  ^01. 


Edmunde  sent  his  messengers,  of  pes  bam  bisouht,  BESEECH 

Inguar  sent  bode  ageyn,  >at  pes  \iild  he  nouht.  _m~^^ 

R,Brunne,  p.  22.  ^ 

And  yut  wolde  he  hem  no  wo.  Jat  wroglit  hym  al  fat  tenne 
Bote  myldeliche  w«  mouthe.  mercy  he  by  soughte 
To  have  pyte  on  >at  puple.  j»at  payncde  hym  to  dcfe. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  21. 

Thou  art  so  wise,  it  needeth  thee  nought  tcchc. 
Go,  saye  our  lives,  and  that  1  thee  beseche, 

Chaucer.     The  Millers  Tale,  v.  3599. 

She  saydc  ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven, 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven. 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour  : 
But  we  besehe  you  of  mercie  and  socour 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 

Id.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  917. 

But  tell  me,  if  I  wist  what  she  were 

For  whom  that  the  al  misauenture  aileth 

Durst  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eere 

Thy  wo,  sith  thou  darst  not  thyselfe  for  fccre 

And  her  besought,  on  the  to  ban  some  routh. 

Id.     Troilus,  book  i.  fol,  156. 

I  wote  not  fiuire  what  ye  meane. 
But  this  I  wolde  you  beseche, 
Tliat  ye  me  by  some  wey  teche 
What  is  to  ben  an  hypocrite. 

"  Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  i.  fol.  11. 

How  thei  for  euery  membre  hadden 
A  sondry  god,  to  whom  thei  spradden 
Her  armes,  and  of  helpe  besoughten. 

Id.    lb.  book  V.  fol.  92. 
Therefore  brithcren  I  biseche  ghou  bi  the  merci  of  God,  that 
ghc  ghyue  ghoure  bodies  a  lyuyng  sacrafice  hooli  plesynire  to  Cod 
and  ghoure  seruyse  resonable.  . 

Wiclif.    Romaynes,  chap.  xij. 

1  beseche  you  therefore  bretheren,  by  the  mercifulness  of  God, 
that  ye  make  your  bodys  a  quycke  sacryfice,  holy  and  accepUble 
"^^  <^-  Bible,  1551. 

Bi  al  preier  and  bisechyng  preie  ghe  al  tyme  in  spyiyt. 

fVtclif.    Effesies,  chap.  vi. 

Then  made  I  mv  prayer  to  the  God  of  heauC,  &  sayd  vnto  the 

kyng;  yf  it  please  the  kyng,  and  if  thy  semaunt  be  fauored  in  thy 

sighte.    I  besehe  the  sende  me  into  Juda  vnto  the  cvtie  of  mv 

fathers  buriall,  that  I  may  buyld  it  ^ 

Bible,  1551.    Nehemiah,  cap.  ii. 

He  knowcth  well  ynoughe,  what  is  profytable  for  you  althouirhe 
you  aske  nothinge:  But  ^t  he  loueth  to  be  called  vpon  wiih 
suche  manner  of  intercessions,  he  loueth  to  be  entreated,  and  Tas 
it  wer)  enforced,  with  godly  besechinges.  ^ 

VdalL    Philippians,  cap.  iv.  fol.  10. 

The  very  sonne  of  God  a  priest  for  eucrmore,  ready  at  aU  times 
and  mete  to  make  intercession  for  vs  for  that  neyther  death  can 
take  ^  away,  neither  any  infirmitie  let  hym,  to  be  a  conueniente 
and  perfite  6i#ecA«r  for  vs.  Jd.    Hebrews,  e^;^.  ym, 

Demosthenes'  and  Tnlly's  fame  and  speech, 
Each  one  that  studies  rhet'ricke,  will  beseech 
At  Pallas' hands.  Beaumont.    Juvenal,  Sai,  x. 

Ma.  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges. 

With  such  submiss  beseeches  j  nor  remain 

So  strictly  bound  to  sorrow  for  your  son. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Bloody  Brother,  act  ir.  sc.  2. 

They  who  were  within  besieged,  seemg  no  other  hope  of  sac- 
cour,  sent  theur  embassadours  to  the  consul!,  beseechin^h  helpe. 
and  makmg  pittifoU  mone,  how  they  with  their  wives  and  children 
were  shut  up  wiUiin  the  fortrcsse,  and  looked  every  hour  for  death, 
either  by  famm  or  the  sword.  HoUand,    Zivios,  fol  991. 

tAt  me  now  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  servants  ye  are  now  to  be,  that  firom  this  day  forward  ve 
look  upon  bun  as  your  great  master;  and  Uy  out  voiirielves  whofiy 
intbeienrieehecallsyoato.  Beveridge.    SermomnL 
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BESEECH,  At  this  she  shriek'd  doud ;  the  raoornfiil  train 

_  Echo'd  her  grief,  and  groreling  on  the  pUin, 

BESEEM.  With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 

Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind! 

Dryden,    Palamma  and  Ardte. 

Whence  this  unwonted  patience  }  this  weak  donbt  ? 
This  tame  beteechimgr  of  rejected  peace  ? 
This  meek  forbearance  ?  this  unnative  fear, 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before  ? 

ThomtoH,    Britannia, 

Observe  now  I  beseech  you,  the  implacable  spirit  of  this  fellow, 
who  was  not  ashamed  thus  to  confess  himself  capable  of  insulting^ 
(he  unfortunate.  Melmuth,    Pliny* t  Letters^  book  i.  let  v. 

Thou  art  the  Prince  of  Peace,  breathe  upon  us  brotherly  love* 
Thou  art  the  God,  have  pity  on  thy  humble  beteechers. 

The  Whole  Duty  ef  Man,     Private  Devotiont, 

•«  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,"  pros- 
trated himself  at  his  master's  feet,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms 
besought  him,  saying,  "  have  patience  with  me,  and  1  will  pay  thee 
all."  Porteus,    Lecture  zvi. 

BESE^EM,       "^       Be  and  seem,  Ger.  ziemer,  decern 

Bkse^emixg^  n.  Vfrom  Ger.   selien ;  Dutch^  8ien,\jo 

Bese'emly.      J  see.  Skinner. 

To  look,  to  appear ;  sc,  like  itself,  as  it  ought  to 
appear  -,  \.  e.  apt,  fit,  becoming,  convenient,  suitable, 
proper. 


So  faire  with  his  respons,  so  falthfuUe  ^ei  bisemed 
Bo)>e  erles  &  barons,  his  wordes  all  ^ei  quemed. 

B,  Brunne,  p.  307, 

&  if  he  wille  ]^orgh  bataile,  ]^cr  to  wiUe  I  stand, 
&  bataile  bituene  vs  wUle  not  be  temand. 

Id,  p.  51. 

A  badielor  o^er  a  bcaupexe.  best  hym  by  semeth 
And  for  >e  clof  fat  kevcref  hjrm.  cald  his  here  a  frere. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  160. 

That  other  vrva  nothing  to  seke 
But  vndemcath  suche  a  iape 
He  hath  so  for  hym  selfe  shape. 
That  howe  as  euer  it  hym  beseme, 
Tlie  miter,  with  the  diademe 
He  hath  through  supplantation. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  44. 

Bisemeth  it  a  womman,  not  hilid  on  tlic  head  to  preic  to  God  ? 

Jf^iciif,     Corynth.  ch.  ii. 

Of  right  be  present  must  pain  &  eke  torment 
The  pale  death  besemeth  not  to  be  absent. 

Chaucer.     Bomaunt  of  Love ,  fol.  323. 

So  said,  her  richest  snake,  which  to  her  wrist 

For  a  beseeming  bracelet  she  had  ty'd, 

(A  special  worm  it  was  as  ever  ki^s'd 

The  foamy  lips  of  Cerberus)  she  apply*d 

To  the  king's  heart.      Crashaw, '  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

A  worthy  matter,  sayth  one,  Syr  Thomas  Elyot  is  become  a 
phisition,  and  wrytcth  in  phisik,  which  beseemeth  not  a  knyght,  he 
mought  haue  ben  moch  better  occopyed. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,     Castel  of  Health,     The  Proheme. 

The  dales  and  lower  grounds'have  some  little  banks  lyinar  to  the 
sunne,  and  rivers  withall,  neere  unto  the  woods,  yea  and  places 
more  meet  and  beseeming  for  men  to  inhabit. 

Holland,     Livivsy  fol.  414. 


fi  E  S 

She  gnre  him  but  a  tear  :  his  manly  form,  1 

Hia  virtues,  ev*n  the  coarage  that  pvcserv'd 
Her  life,  beseem* d  no  sentiment  to  wake 
Warmer  than  gratitude. 

Mason,  '  The  English  Garden,  book  ^.   ^ 

BESET,  be  and  set.  (joth.  satjans  A.  S.  atttm; 
Dutch,  selien,  hesetten;  Ger.  ssUetij  besetxen;  Swe. 
stettia,  besatta. 

To  put,  to  place,  to  station,  to  fix ;  to  put  in  order, 
to  arrange  -,  to  place  or  station  in  order,  on  all  sides; 
to  surround,  and  thus  to  stop,  or  block  up,  to  block- 
ade, to  besiege. 

For  ich  am  myd  my  fon  on  echhalf  by  set, 
And  jef  ich  hem  may  ouer  come  ^orn  ^dq  )e  bet 

A  Gloucester,  p.  113. 

He  hysette  hem  vaste  ynou,  so  ]Fat  atte  laste  )ctt 
]ms  bysopes  and  o]?er  prelats,  ^at  of  londe  were. 

Id,  p.  in 

Bere  hit  to  ^e  bishop,  and  bide  hym  of  bus  grsee 
To  by  setten  hit  hym  adve.  as  best  be  for  ^y  soole. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  lOi 

Tlierefore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset  in  God,  se 
don  principally  for  Goddes  sake,  although  tkat  a  man  lofc  itlcR 
than  God,  yet  is  it  venial  sinne. 

Chaucer,     The  Persones  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  309. 

He  was  glad,  and  aaied,  '<  Friend  so  deere 
Now  fare  a  right,  for  Jove'a  name  in  heaven, 
Love  hath  beset  thee  wdl,  be  of  good  chceic.* 

Id,    Troilus,  book  L  £oL  23o. 

Tho  was  the  great  memaile  on  honde, 
That  he,  which  was  so  wise  a  knight, 
His  lyfe  vpon  so  yonge  a  wight 
Besette  wolde  in  lopardie  : 
And  many  it  holden  for  folie. 

Cower,     Conf.  Am,  Inokl 

Fyrst  the  features  of  her  face. 

In  whiche  nature  had  all  grace 

Of  womanlie  beutee  besette^ 

So  that  it  might  not  be  bette.     Id*    A.  book  m 

For  the  roote  of  alleyvelis  is  couetiae  wUdie  iammea  cooeitn|e 
erriden  fro  the  feith  and  bisettiden  hem  with  manie  soiewii. 

Wiettf,    TysM.  ck  n. 

The  Greeks  towards  the  palace  rushed  &st, 
And  couered  with  engines  the  gates  beset. 

Surrey,    AEmeis,  bodil 

The  rest,  that  saw  with  fear  the  ill  succesi 
Of  single  fight,  durst  not  like  fortune  try ; 
But  round  beset  her  with  their  numerous  press : 
Before,  beside,  behind,  they  on  her  fly. 

P,  FUtcher,     The  Purjde  Island,  c  & 

•  And  if  the  beseting  of  one  house  to  robbe  it,  be  lastly  defliiB 
worthy  death,  «'hat  shall  we  thinke  of  them  that  bes^  v^ 
cities  for  desire  of  spoile  ? 

Sir  John  Cheehe,     The  Hart  o/S«fi/i* 

And  kill  him  [L.  Siccius]  they  did,  but  to  their  owa  eoit :  ^ 
whiles  he  fought  in  his  ownc  defence,  some  of  those  that  Uvl  for 
his  mischiefc,  died  for  it,  and  lay  along  about  him  forcompaj- 
for  being  a  right  stout  and  strong  man  of  his  hands,  be  »tood  it 
courageously:  and  notwithstanding  he  was  kfrfrouad  about.  ■ 
defended  himselfe  very  manfully,        Holland,    lAmt,  fol.  11^ 


There,  where  the  field 


Was  deepest  stain'd  with  gore,  on  Hochstet's  plain. 

The  theatre  of  thy  glory,  once  was  rais'd 

A  meaner  trophy,  by  the  imperial  hand ; 

Extorted  gratitude  t  which  now  tlie  rage 

Of  malice  impotent,  beseeming  ill 

A  rtgal  breast,  has  levcll'd  to  the  ground. 

Lytlelton.    Blenheim, 

See  to  their  seata  they  hye  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseevUy  order  aitten  there. 

Shenstome,    Schoohmttress, 


The  hare 


Tliough  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Urg'd  on  by  fearless  want.  Thomson,    ^t^' 

The  one  was  Aurora  with  fingers  of  roses,  Mdherfc<t**T[ 
attir'd  in  grey  :  the  other  was  Vesper  in  a  robe  of  smrt  1*^ 
with  drops  of  gold.  Spectator,  No.  ^ 

No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  ^^, 
with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  command  or  isB»i 
but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incommodities  which  beset  old  agC' 
Bur  he;    ALettertoaSMtl^ 
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Wiclif,  Mark  ii,      Cal. 


^^5EW.  BESEW,  he  and  sew.    Goth  siujan ;  A.  S.  nwian  ; 

—  Swe.   sy ;    Lat.  tuo,      *^  Nan  man  ne  siwath    (Gotb. 

w^m  ''"i*''^)  ^^'^^  '^yP  ^  ealdum  reafe  "    No  man  sewith 

Sfliitw,  ^  ^^^^j^  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  cloth. 

And  wlian  lie  sawe,  and  redie  fonde 
TliiB  coffre  made,  and  well  englued. 
The  dead  bodie  was  baewed 
In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leide  therin. 

Cower*     Con/.  Am.  book  yiii.  fol.  180, 

BESHADE,  he  and  shade.  Goth,  skaidan;  A.  S.scea- 

dan.  To  distinguiah^  disjoin,  divide  or  sever,  to  sheade. 

Somner.  Ger.  sckieden  ;  Dntch,  scheeden  ;  Swe.  skygga. 

A  shade,  is  (something,  any  thing,)  secluded,  sepa- 

ated,  retired  ^  that  by  which  we  are  separated  from 

weather^  sim^  &c. 

For  he  is  with  the  ^ronnde  beshaded, 
So  that  the  moone  is  somdele  faded, 
And  maSe  not  fully  shine  clere. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am.  book  vi. 

BESHINE,    he  and  shine.      Goth,  skdnan  ;    A.  S. 
tdnan  ;  Ger.  scheinan ;  Dutch,  schiinen  ;  Swe.  skyna. 
To  give  light  or  brightness  to,  to  enlighten. 

— —  He  had  a  wyf. 

That  be  lorid  as  hertlich  as  his  own  lyf ; 

[Sh«]  was  as  £ure  s  creatnre  as  sun  might  beahine. 

History  ^jBeryn.     l/rry\  p.  603. 

When  the  sun  is  set,  it  bethineth  not  the  world,  I  will  sale  thst 
then,  and  not  before,  the  flesh  will  cease  to  pain  vs. 

Golden  Booke^  p.  3. 

BESHREW^  he  and  shrew.  A.  S.  syrwan,  syrewan, 
syrewian,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to.  Be- 
shrew  thee  !  Besyrew,  the  imperative  of  besyrewian,  i.  e. 
he  thou,  syrwe,  syrewe,  i.  e.  vexed,  or  mav  '->u  be 
▼exed^  molested^  mischieved,  aggrieved  in  soi.  ^  mauner. 
Tooke  ii.  210. 


Now  eHes  frerc,  I  wol  beshrewe  thy  face, 
(Qnod  this  Sompnour)  and  I  beshrewe  me. 
But  if  I  teUe  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenbome, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  mome  : 
For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Ckaucer.    The  Wtf  of  Baihet  Prologue,  V,  6iU, 

Hist  fidse  traitouresse  untrewe 
Was  like  that  salowe  korse  of  hewe. 
That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed. 
That  significth  to  folkc  beshrewed, 
That  been  all  full  of  treacherie. 
And  pale,  tkrbugfa  bypocrisie. 

Jd.     The  RtnnaHMt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  150. 

So  that  the  pmie  treacherie. 

Hid  vnder  the  false  bypocrisie 

Was  then  all  openly  shewed. 

That  many  a  man  them  hath  beshrewed. 

Comer.     Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  14. 

For  then  were  I  all  beshrewed, 

And  W4>rthy  to  be  put  abaeke, 

With  all  the  sorrowe  vpon  ray  bad:e. 

That  iny  nun  ordeine  coiithe. 

Id.    n.  book  iii.  fol.  50. 
Upon  this  birde  he  took  his  cirenche 
Tha  there  he  was  snowe  white  tofoKy 
Ener  afkerwarde  cole  blake  therefore 
He  was  transformed,  as  it  sheweth. 
And  many  a  man  yet  him  beshreweth. ' 

Id.    Jb.  book  HI  fol.  52. 

itJ*'"*'/''^^^."^*^^^*^^?  AndtheWnis^r 
^ng  Wont  of  chaiWe,  «id  1  besehrew  him  sauin^  ay  charitic, 
tbat  »e  tah«  It  for  patienee.  TyndalCs  JForhes,  fol.  253. 


I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy,^ 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it. 
When  1  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  live 
I  hope  1  cannot. 

Now,  beshrew  tliy  sadness, 

•Thou  tum'st  me  to  much  woman. 

Ford.    The  Broken  Heart,  act  iii.  8C.  5. 

Descend ;  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 
"  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock,  "  but  I  beshrew  us  both, 
If  I  bdieve  a  saint  upon  his  oath." 

Dry  den.     The  Cock  and  tht  Fox. 

J7<fMrno  the  sombre  pendl!  said  I,  Tauntingly,— for  I  envy  not 
its  power,  which  paints  the  evil  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a 
colouring,  Stertie.     Sentimental  Journey, 

BESHUT,  be  BXid  shut.  A.  S.  scytan,  scitan  $  (Dutch, 
schieten ;    Ger.  schutten.)  To  throw,  to  cast  forth. 

To  shut  or  shet  th*  door,  means  to  throw  or  cast 
the  door  to.  There  he  beshet ;  i.  e.  there  he  shut  up; 
with  the  doors,  &c.  shut,  or  thrown^  or  cast  to.  See 
Tooke,  ii.  130  and  4. 

But  who'was  glad  now,  who  as  trow  ye  ? 
But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  se 
Tliroughout  a  litcl  window  in  a  stew 
Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midni^t  was  in  mew 
Unwist  of  enery  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 

Chaucer.    Troilus,  book  iii.  fol.  170. 


BE- 
SHREW 

BESlim. 


BESia)E,  I     Be  and  side. 
Besi^oes.  /Ger. 


A.  S.  side ;  Dutch,  slide; 
seyt ;  Swe.  sida. 
By  the  side;  distinguished  ftom  behind  9^&  before; 
and  thus,  not  directly  opposite  or  contmry  to,  but 
declining,  bending,  deriating  from,  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  from  the  straight  forward  course. — Placed 
or  added  to  the  side,  and  thus — ^in  addition  to. — Put  or 
placed  to  the  side,  out  of  the  direct  straight  forward 
course  ;  out  of  the  right  line.  ''  Talketh  like  a  man 
besides  himself,"  sc.  out  of  the  right  coarse  of  him- 
self, of  his  mind  j  out  of  his  mind, 

^ne  >ousant  hors  y  wrye  fer  were  s^ejn  hym,  &  mo, 
Wpe  lond  of  France,  and  of  ofer  londes  bi  syde. 

M.  Gloucester,  p.  92, 

And  mette  hem  after  mydsomer,  J>e  feste  of  Seyn  Jon, 
And  a  gret  batayle  smyte  by^yde  ^  toun  of  Sserston. 

Id.  p.  302. 

Of  weikea  >at  ich  wel  dude,  witnesse  ieh  take 
And  syggen  to  such.  >at  sytten  me  by  syde. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  89. 

There  bene  also  aomme  (as  men  sale) 
That  foUowen  Simon  at  beles. 
Whose  cart  goth  Tpon  whelea 
Of  couetise  and  worides  pride. 
And  holy  churche  goth  beside. 

Gower.   Com/.  Am.  Pro. 

Of  Norfolk  was  this  rcre,  of  which  i  tdl 
Beside  a  town,  men  clepen  BaldesweU. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  firere  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindcrest  of  the  route. 

Chaucer.     Prologue,  ir.  ^21.   . 
In  that  dsj  Jhesus  ghede  out  of  the  boos  and  saat  bMdis  the 
^^'  Wie^f.    Matthew,  c\uxm» 

The  same  daye  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house  md  satte  by  the  sea 
•**•  Bibk,  1551. 

But  this  VaiTo,  eren  before  he  stood  for  the  consulship,  and  all 
tke  whilM  he  was  a  muter  theicfov^  and  tioir  likewise,  that  he  is 
'^5^!LLi^**^^****^«^P«<*«»«»**»fi«*d,lshornemad, 
and  talketh  like  a  BMoiefMeshaiBMlfo. 

HoUai^.    Livivs,  fol.  459. 
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BESIDE. 

BE- 
SILVER 


Wc  ouglit  not  to  nilfef  any  of  those  many  days  (vouchsafed  liy 
bis  goodness)  to  flow  beside  us,  void  of  the  signal  expressions  of 
our  dutiful  thaidtfulness  to  him.        Barrow.   Sermon  xix.  v.  1. 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  and 
necessity  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he 
may  know  besidei,  TilUtson,  Sermon  L 

These,  and  a  thousand  things  hende^ 
Did  we  consult  a  poet*s  pride. 
Some  gay,  some  serious,  might  be  said. 
But  ten  lo  one  they'd  not  be  read. 

Churchill,     The  Ohost,  book  lii. 

Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen 
With  flow'ry  lawns,  and  waving  woods  between. 
An  humble  habitation  rose,  beside 
Where  Thames  meandriug  rolls  his  ample  tide. 

Falconer,    Shipwreck,  can.  L 

Our  example  may  induce  many  otheiii  to  exert  a  similar  gcne- 
rositv  •  and  besides  this  there  are  persons  in  certain  situations 
who  are  expected  to  be  charitable,  and  who  should  pve  pro^s  to 
the  world  that  they  are  so.  Porteus.  Lecture  vh. 


BESI'EGE,  t?. 
Besi'ege,  n, 
Besi'bcement, 
Besi^eoer, 
Besi'eging. 


Be  and  siege,  Fr.  sieger,  assieger; 

^It.  assediare ;   Sp.   sitiar.    To  sit 

>down ;  5c.  before  a  town,  a  fortress, 

i  or  any  thing  we  wish  to  take,  to 

^4,01  ..o.««.       J  capture. 

To  Beset ;  to  set,  place,  or  station,  sc,  an  armed  force 
before,  around  5  to  surround  with  an  armed  force, 
be  ost  withoute  of  Fraucc  W  segede  hem  a  non. 
And  hi  lai  hem  so  fiwte,  >at  nej  to  gronde  hem  brojte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  19. 

How  that  she  was  beseged,  and  ytake, 
Let  him  unto  my  mjdster  Petrark  go. 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  undertake. 

Chaucer.     TheMonket  Tale,  r.  14330. 

Where  hee  tooke  a  pray  of  inestimable  riches  and  cattle,  which 
might  have  suffised  him  for  the  besiege  of  Sngitta,  whereof  he 
ment  to  impart  liberally  to  the  king,  and  his  compame. 
^  P»  /    Hachluyt.   Foy.  ffc,  Athelard,u.iy 

TTie  Frenchmen,  their  approaches  that  espy, 
By  countermines  do  meet  with  them  below  5 

And  as  opposed  in  the  works  they  lie. 
Up  the  besieged  the  besiegers  blow. 

Drayton.    Battle  of  Agincourt. 

They  within  had  broken  through  the  east  wall,  and  made  a 
plaine  passage  by  an  iron  gate  to  the  sea,  which  greatly  relieved 
the  besieged,  and  abased  the  besiegers:  for  then  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  stop  them  of  victuals. 

'  Knox.    History  of  Reformation,  fol.  73. 

Eche  perkon  setting  before  their  eics  besiegement,  hungar,  »nd 
the  arrogant  enemy  hauing  them  in  his  had  to  wo«c  hys 
plesure  vpon  the.  Goldyng.    Justine,  fol.  31. 

Those  of  the  Csstlc  I  brideled  with  an  hard  besieging,  •nd 
forced  the  pcriured  earle  to  exile,  neither  yet  permitted  I  him  in 
all  this  life  to  retumc  to  that  which  hee  hadde  lost, 

Stowe,     miliam  the  Conqueror,  Kon,  1067. 

But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges  me  as  close  as  the 
French  did  Bonchain.  His  gravity  makes  him  work  cautious,  and 
his  regular  approaches  denote  a  good  engineer. 

®  Spectator,  No.  534. 

The  moment  a  nobleman  returns  from  hU  traveU,  a  Creollaii 
arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from  her  countiy  seat,  I  strike 
for  a  subscription.     I  first  besiege  their  hearta  with  flattery,  and 

then  pour  lo  my  proposals  at  the  breach. .  ^  , .    -       «* 

^  "^       Goldsmith.    Ficar  o/roA^AW,  chap.  20. 

BESILVER,  he  and  sUver.  Goth.  sUubrs  A.  S. 
ieolfdsr,  seolfor,  sulfer;  Dutch,  silver  ;  Gerlsilber  ;  Swe. 
nljwer.     Of  unknown  etymology. 

Not  lovely  Ma  might  with  this  compare. 
Though  many  streams  his  banks  besilvered. 
Though  Xanthus  with  his  golden  sands  he  bare. 

G.  FUtchcr.    Chris  fs  Trittmph  on  Earth. 


BESIT,  be  and  sit.    "Me  ill  besits/*  "it  sits  ill  BESrr. 
upon  me^**  does  not  become  me.  ^  ' 

Me  ill  besits  that  in  der-dooing  armes,  ^Uvl^ 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  days  doe  spend,  \w -J 

Vnto  thy  bountious  Imytes,  and  pleasing  charmes,  ^^ 

With  which  weake  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend.  ' 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queens,  hook  ii.  c.  riL 

BESLAVE,  be  md  slave,  Ger,  sehlav ;  IMdi,  tlaf : 
Swe.  slaf;  Fr.  esclave :  It.  schiavo  ;  Sp.  esclaco ;  Low 
Lat.  sclavus,  "  I  am  of  opinion,**  says  Vossius,  "  that 
among  the  Germans  those  originidly  received  this 
name,  whoni  of  the  brave  nation  of  the  Slavi  they  had 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  that  the  signification  was 
thence  extended  to  the  captives,  or  servants  of  any 
other  nation.'*  De  FitUs,  1.  ii.  c.  17.  The  word  is 
written  with  the  c,  sclave,  in  our  old  writers. 

To  subject,  or  as  we  now  say,  enslave  himself— to  a 
bewitching  beauty.  J 

He  that  hath  once  fixed  his  heart  upon  (he  face  of  sn  bariot, 
and  hath  beslaved  himself  to  a  bewitching  beauty,  casts  off  at  once, 
all  feare  of  God,  respect  to  lawes,  shame  of  the  world,  rcgud  of 
his  estate,  care  of  wite,  children,  friends,  reputation,  patrimony, 
body,  soul.  Hall.     Cont,  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

BESLAVER,  be  and  slaver  or  slabber.  Dutch, 
slabberen.    Perhaps  from  the  Latin  saUvare. 

Inc.  40  slullings  ?  a  fit  reward  (or  one  of  your  renmaidck  poets, 
that  beiUmers  all  the  paper  he  comes  by,  and  fiimisbes  ths 
chaundiers  with  wast  papers  to  wrap  candles  in. 

The  Relume  from  Prmassus,  act  1.  sc  3. 

BESLERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiosperfnia,  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-partite  ;  berry  subglobose,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  natives  chiefly 
of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies,  Aublet.  UuUnre  de$ 
Plantes  de  la  Gviane  France. 

BESLIME,  be  and  slime,  A.  S.  sUm;  Dutch,  «Ki«; 
Ger.  schleim  i  all  of  which,  in  Skinner  s  opinion,  are 
from  the  Lat.  Umus ;  in  that  of  Junius  from  the  Gr. 
Xifiyij,  paltts,  stagnum. 

You  would  not  argue  Urn  to  arrogance  : 
How  ere  that  common  spawne  of  i^orance. 
Our  firie  of  writers,  may  beslime  his  fame. 
And  give  his  action  that  adulterate  name. 

Ben  Jonson.     PoetaHer,  fol.  243. 

BESLUBBER,  be  and  slubber,  slobber,  slaver. 
Dutch,  slabberen.  Perhaps  from  the  Latin  saliva.  Sec 
Beslaver. 

Tho  cam  Sleuthe  al  by  slobered.  wit  to  slymed  eyen. 

Piers  Ploukman.     Vision,  p.  UO- 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  speaigrasse,  to  nake 
them  bleed,  and  then  to /teslubber  our  garments  «rith  it,  and  iwwe 
that  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  JT.  First  Petri,  fol.  58. 

BESLURRY,  be  and  slurry.   Dutch,  *«orig,  filthy. 
Lye  says  that  it  is  from  the  Isl.  slor^  piscium  sordes. 
And  being  us  this  piteoos  caae. 
And  all  beshtrriedhead  and  fiace» 
On  runs  he  in  this  wildgoose  chase. 
As  here  and  there  he  rambles. 

Drayton,    ffympbidie. 

BESMEAR,  he  and  smear.  A.  S.  meran,  smyrujn 
bemyrian ;  Dutch,  smeeren,  besmeereji  ;  Ger.  schmevren 
Swe.  smorja,  besmorja-^ngere,  illinere. 

To  cover  with  any  greasy,  slimy,  dirty  matter.  10 

soil,  to  daub. 

U  torments  rise  and  pleasure  fare, 
KiilW  ftemtar  with  often  streamea, 

Turbervile.    The  Lomer  confetseth,  ^c. 
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The^  ftho  brooght  of  miwidiieDtiire  sad 
lx>keii8  and  lignes,  Beem'd  too  appannt  truei, 

Rinaldoes  armour  fnulit  and  hackt  they  had, 
Oft  pierqed'througli,  with  bloud  beimeared  new. 
Faire/ax,     Godfrey  ofBomiogne^  book  viU.  at.  48. 

The  diueluh  hag  by  changes  of  my  cheare 
Perceiu'd  my  thought ;  and  drown'd  in  sleepy  ni|^t. 

With  wicked  herbes  and  oyntments  did  besmeare 
My  body  all,  through  charmes  and  magick  might ; 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaued  quight. 

Spentcr.   Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can.  3. 

Not  marble,  nor  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shaU  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 

But  jou  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone^  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

ShaJkspeare,  Sonnet  Ir. 


•  Before  tliem  stalk'd. 


Far  seen,  the  demon  of  devouring  flame ; 
Rapine,  and  murther,  all  with  blood  bcnnear'd^ 
IVithout  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  ^tart  5, 

Came  superstition,  fierce  and  fell. 
An  imp  detested,  e'en  in  hell ; 
Her  eye  inflam'd,  her  face  all  o'er 
Foullv  beitmear'd  with  human  gore. 
O'er  heaps  of  mingled  saints  she  rode. 

Churchill,    TheGhMt,hoo^\Y. 

BESMIRCH,  he  and  smirch.  To  smirch,  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  is  to  soil,  to  obscure  The  word  is  not 
found  in  Junius  or  Skinner.  Perhaps  it  is  corrupted 
from  smutch,  A.  S.  smitan,  besmittan,  inquinare,  pol- 
lueres  To  smut,  Dutch,  smetten,  besmettem  Ger. 
schmitzen. 

And  as  Mr  Helens  £ice. 

Did  Grecian  dames  betmirche. 
So  did  my  dear  exceed  in  sight. 

All  virgins  in  the  church. 

The  Brides  Burial,  in  Percy, 


r.3. 


-  Perhaps  he  lones  you  now. 


And  now  no  soyle  nor  cautell  doth  betmerch 
The  rertue  of  his  feare. 

Shakspeare*    Hamlet^  fol.  155. 


-  Tell  the  consUble, 


We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 
Our  gaynesse  and  our  gilt  are  all  bestnyreht 
With  rainie  marching  m  a  painefull  field. 

Id.  Henry  V.  fol.  87. 


BESMOOTHE,  he  and  smooth. 
make  smooth,   plain  or  even. 
xm&dif^hen. 


A.  S.  smethian.    To 
Somner.      Dutch, 


'  .\nd  hath 


An  altar  there,  at  which  the  graces  bathe, 
And  with  uiimortal  balms  betmooth  her  skin  ; 
Fit  for  the  blisse.  Immortals  solace  in. 

Chapman.     Homer's  Odyssey,  book  viii.  fol.  119. 

BESMUT,  he  and  smut.  Chaucer  writes  it  besmotre. 
See  Smirch  5  and  in  Junius  smottred. 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage ; 
And  wente  for  to  don  hia  pilgrimage. 

Chaucer.    The  Prologue^  ▼.  75. 

BESNOW^  he  and  snow.  Goth,  snaiws ;  A.  S.  sniwan  ; 
l>utch,  schneuwen :  Ger.  schneien.  All  which  Junius 
derives  from  the  Gr.  N/^eev.  Upon  which  Serenius 
remarks  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  people 
situated  at  the  north  should  not  have  this  word  till 
they  received  it  from  the  Greeks. 

▼OL,  XVIII. 


ypocrisie  is  a  braunche  of  pmjrde.  and  most  among  deikes  BESNOW. 

And  ylikned  in  Latyn  to  lothliche  doung  hep  — 

Tluit  were  by  snywe  al  whit  snow,  and  snakes  whit  ynne.  BESORT. 

Piers  Phukmun,  p.  278.  ^s^mm^^mmJ 

That  weren  pale  and  fade  hewed 
And  as  a  busshe,  whiche  is  besnewed. 
There  berdes  weren  hore  and  white. 

Cower.    Con/,  ^m.  book  i. 

So  mochell  ioye  of  hym  thei  made. 
The  presentes  euery  daie  bene  newed. 
He  was  with  yestes  all  besnewed. 

Id.    /S.bookvi. 

Virgins  of  equal  birth,  of  equal  years. 

Whose  Wrtues  held  with  thine  an  emulous  strife. 

Shall  draw  thy  picture,  and  record  thy  life : 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 

Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 

Hand  shall  besnow,  a  fourth  mcamadine 

Thy  rosy  cheek.  Carew.  To  the  Lady  Anne  Hay. 

BESNUFFED,  he  and  snuff .  To  cover  with  «im/; 
i.  e.  something  sniffed,  or  snuffed.  A.  S.  snoffa  ;  Ger. 
schnauffen ;  Dutch,  snoffen. 

She  draws  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace ; 
Unwash'd  her  hands,  and  much  besnuf'd  her  face. 

Young-.    Sat.  6. 
BESOM.    *'  Geclsnsod  mid  besemum."  Matt.  xii.  44. 
Ger.  and  Dutch,  hesem.    Perhaps,  says  Wachter,  from 
(Ger.)  hutzen,  mundare,   to  cleanse,  as  Martin  con- 
jectures. 

Thenne  he  saith  I  schal  turne  agen  into  myn  boos  fro  whennes 
I  went  out,  and  he  comith  and  fyndith  it  void  and  clensid  out  with 
^eiym#  and  maad  fair.  .     WicUf.    Matthew,  c\i.  1^ 

And  I  wyll  swepe  them  out  with  the  besotne  of  distruction, 
sayeth  the  Lorde  of  Hostes.  Bible,  1551.    Isaiah,  ch.  14. 

Amongst  the  rest  the  tamariske  there  stood. 
For  huswivc's  besomes  onely  knowne  most  good. 

Browne.    Britannia's  Pastoral,  book  i.  st.  2. 

Against  that  time,  or  not  mnch  before,  the  very  beesomes 
wherewith  the  noblemens  curia  used  to  be  swept,  were  scene  to 
bloome  and  bcare  blossonies:  and  tliis  portended,  that  some 
persons;  of  most  contemptible  and  base  condition,  were  to  be 
raise^^  unto  high  degrees  of  rule  and  anthoritie. 

Holland.    Ammianus,  fol.  3.32. 

He  [a  minister]  might  be  permitted  to  brandish  his  besom 
without  remorse,  and  brush  down  every  part  of  the  furniture, 
without  sparing  a  single  cobweb,  however  sacred  by  long  pre- 
scription. Goldsmith.     Citizen  0/ the  World,  let.  109. 

BESORE,  he  and  sore.  A.  S.  syrwan,  syrewan, 
syrewian,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to. 
Tooke,  ii.  207. 

So  him  they  led  faito  the  courts  of  day. 
Where  never  war,  nor  wounds  abide  him  more. 

But  in  that  house  eternal  peace  doth  play, 
Acquieting  the  souls  that  new  besore 
Their  way  to  fieaWn  through  their  own  blood  did  score. 
G.  Fletcher.     Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

BESORT.  Fr.  and  It.  S(yrte ;  It.  assortare;  Fr. 
assorten,  from  the  Latin  sors.  To  sort,  is  to  arrange 
and  dispose  into  distinct  classes  or  kinds.    ^Skinner. 

Besort  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspeare  as  we  noTir 
use  consort. 


'  Be  then  desir'd 


By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begges, 
A  little  to  disqnantity  your  tniine. 
And  the  remainders  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
Which  know  themseluet  and  yon. 

Shmhspeare,    Lear,  fol.  289. 
3r 
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BES 


BSSORT. 

BESPAN- 
«LB. 


•  [I]  do  mderUke 


This  prewDt  waim  against  the  Ottamitei . 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  statty 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife, 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exibition. 
With  such  accommodation  and  betort 
As  lenels  with  her  breeding. 

Shakspeare.    Othello,  kii.3U, 

BESOT,  "^      Be  and  sot    Ger.  sot ;  Fr.  sot, 

Beso'ttedly,  >and  A.  S.  sot ;  which  Somner  cx- 
Beso'ttedxe^s. J  plains,  liehes,  stuUus,fatuus,  excors. 
Qin  it  be  from  sodden,  sod,  sot ;  one  who  soddens  him- 
self sc,  with  drinking  }  Such  a  man  we  also  call  a 
soaker.  Thersites  calls  Ajai^  "  a  sodden^witied  lord." 
See  Sodden. 

What  forste  the  fbole  to  loae 

HisbeastiTydlelyfe? 
Was  cause  that  he  besotted  yns 
Of  Agamemnons  wyfe. 

Turbervile,    The  Lamef  to  Cmpid,  tfc. 
They  sought  to  apprehend  Jesus ;  Whv,  who  did  hinder  them  ? 
Was  he  not  there  among  them  ?    Was  there  not  enough  of  them 
to  do  it  ?     Yes,  there  was ;  but  yet  they  only  stand  gazuig  at  him« 
like  men  besotted,  till  be  escaped  away  from  them. 

Hopkins,    Senium  ix.  foL  442. 

After  ten  or  twelre  years  prosperous  war  and  contestation  with 
tyranny,  basely  and  besottedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the 
yoke  which  they  have  broken,  and  prostrate  all  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  for  nanght  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquished. 

MUtoUm  The  ready  etud  easy  way,  ifc.  i.  £91. 

For  God,  when  men  sin  outragionsly,  and  will  not  be  ad- 
monish'd,  fives  over  chastizing  them,  perhaps  by  pestilence,  fire, 
•word,  or  famine,  which  may  all  turn  out  to  their  good,  and  tokes 
up  his  severest  panishments,  hardness,  besottednets  of  heart,  and 
idofatiy,  to  thdr  final  perdition. 

Jd,     Of  True  Religion,  ifc,  ii.  127. 

Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes. 
That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes. 
That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay 
Kor  wit  enough  to  run  away. 

Butler,    Httdibras,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

Pyrrho,  as  he  afiiected  not  to  believe  his  senses,  affected  also  to 
lie  free  from  all  passions  and  emotions :  for  when  Anaxarchus, 
his  master  and  fellow-traveller,  happened  to  fall  into  a  ditch, 
that  wortiiv  sceptic  passed  on  without  onco  looking  behind  him  : 
for  which  indifference  his  besotted  master  is  said  to  have  held  him 
in  great  admiration.  Beattie,     On  Truth,  part  iu.  ch.  ii. 

BESOURS,  he  and  four.  A.  S.  surigan,  acere, 
acescere,  to  wax  soure  or  sharp.  Somoer.  Ger.  saur  ; 
Dutch,  suers  Swe.  sur;  Fr.  sur. 

How  should  we  abhor,  and  loatii,  and  detest  this  oM  leaven 
that  so  besowres  all  our  actions ;  this  heathenism  of  unregenerate 
carnal  nature,  which  makes  our  best  works  so  unchristian. 

Hammond,     Worhs,  v.  iv.  Sermon  Xf. 

BESPANGLE,  he  and  spangle.  Dntch,  spanghe; 
Ger.  spange.    Any  thing  shining.    See  Tooke^  i.  627. 

For  now  the  last  day's  evening  dew 
Even  to  the  fnll  itself  doth  shew. 
Each  bough  with  pearl  bespangling. 

Drayton.    Kymphal  3. 
Thou  ever  glorious,  most  excellent, 
God  various,  in  names,  in  essence  one,  .. 
High  art  installed  on  a  golden  throne. 
Out-stretching  hea^xn's  wide  bespangled  VKolt, 
Transcending  idl  the  drcles  of  our  thought 

Vrummwid,    Flowers  tfSlon. 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  lirat  rose  so  bright, 
'The  heaven  bespangling  with  disheveird  light 

Pope.     The  Rape  of  the  Loch,  can.  5. 

Its  [the  Opah  Dorfee]  general  color  was  a  vivid  transparent 
scarlet  varnish  over  burnished  gold,  bespangled  with  oval  silver 
spoil  of  vftiieoi  uzes.  Pennant.    British  Zoology. 


BESPATTER,  he  md  tpaifer.  A.S.  sptttan.  Tod 
spit,  tofipatter  or  sputter.  jS 

Wemaykeeponrconscieneea  clear  both  fioM criaRs  and&QD>J 
faptts  also,  while  we  labour  to  dease  them  firom  Iheu-  defilenKsts,'^ 
and  to  rub  out  and  wash  away  those  spote  with  which  at  tor  tioe  "^ 
we  are  occasionally  bespsttterd. 

ffopUno.    Sermon  nevL  IbL  m, 

BESPAWL,  he  and  ipa»l  A.  8.  i^Meton.  To  spit 
SpatUan,   To  qmttle ;  to  spanl. 

They  bespatledhjm  and  byspitted  hym. 

Sale.    jiei9ofEmglUhVsUmtt. 

Old  Proteus  hath  been  known  to  leave  Ids  ifamy  hcrdi 
And  in  their  sight  to  spange  his  foam-bespawM  beari. 
Zhayton.     PolyOtMon^SMgl 

See  how  this  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  coaditiooillj 
with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  tiiat  he  might  have  nidatb 
bespaul  his  bratheren. 

Milton.    Animad*  upon  Remonst.  Defmtf  U. 

BESPE'AK,  1  .    Be  and  speak.    A.  S.  jp«coji,  spre- 
Bespe'aker.  J  can  ;  Dutch,  spreeken ;  Ger.  spreclm; 
which  Wachter  seems  mclined  to  derive  from  irab, 
to  break,  rumpere,  quod  loqui  sU  erumpert  in  verba. 

To  speak  j  to  utter,  or  give  utterance  to  words  j  to 
announce ;  to  make  known  ;  to  pronounce ;  to  d^ 
clare.  To  speak,  sc.  a  wish,  an  order  j  as  to  bespok 
any  thing  of  a  tradesman.  In  this  application  ^oer 
calls  it  a  most  elegant  word  5  and  without  panUdis 
any  language  known  to  him. 

80  Jrat  ]»er  com  oat  of  an  wode,  as  yt  was  AyjjprAr, 
An  syx  Jmusend  of  Brutons,  her  felawes  vor  to  avreke. 
R.  Gloucester,  rol.  i  f.  SIL 

And  su^]^  be  nom  ye  ]>ridde,  best  of  ech  00, 
As  it  was  er  bispehe,  to  wuch  he  sadde  troste. 

id.    T0l.ii.^55i 

And  whan  that  they  have  y  etia 
And  washin  have  their  bondes, 
Tho  thou  shalt  bespehin  them  all. 
To  bring  the  out  of  bondei. 

Poems  imputed  to  Chaucer,  f%tCskiTik» 

This  answer  guien,  Argantes  wilde  drew  nar. 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage, 
Nor  could  he  hold,  his  wrathcn  creast  so  fsi. 
But  thus  (inflam'd)  bespahe  the  captain  sage: 
Who  scorneth  peace,  shall  bane  his  Fill  of  war. 

Fair  (fax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  t.A^ 

Bid  yonder  man  come  home  to  me  and  dbe 
(Quoth  1}  bespeahe  him  reuerently  (yon  see) 
Scorae  not  his  habit,  little  canst  thou  tdl 
How  rich  a  mind  in  those  meane  rags  doth  dvfiL 

Mirrourfor  Mpgittrotes,^Sb> 

They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  bespeaher  of  Uic  woA.  •«<*[" 
a  love  and  delight  in  the  work  itself.        ReUyuus  Woitss. p". 

What  wiD  von  say  to  him  in  a  dying  honr,  who  searea  ew  W 
one  serious  thought  of  him  all  yonr  life  ?  Can  yon  hate  t*  "r 
at  that  time  to  bespeah  him  in  this  manner?  ^"|»  "J*^ 
world  and  my  lusts  have  left  me,  and  I  fieel  myself  «J;7"*J, 
into  eternal  perdition,  I  lay  hold  upon  thy  mercy  to  dewer  "i 
Boul  from  going  down  uito  the  piC  TiUotson.   Sem^ 

It  has  been  my  i 
plentiful  fortune,  < 

to  give    direction  *ur  tiru  wr  »h«w   iuhiuovw*  — —  — Tj  '  ^ 

many  suits  of  fine  doaUia.  .  Spectator,  m  **■ 

A  preflce,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeddngol  &»*''* 
altogether  nseless. 

Dry  den.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther.   M^ 


— Ah,  anawer  not  the  stndn ! 
Thy  vrasted  wealth,  thv  widow's  dgh^ 
lliy  half-repentant  embassies  , 

Bespeah  thy  caose  tutUest,  thy  cooneib  mfl* 
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TberedwdtsMgecaU'd'DtscipliBe.   Hiibcftdt 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bttpoke  him  past  the  boundi  of  frenlnsh  voath^ 
BoC  itroBir  for  tenrioe  still,  aiid  imimpMrd. 

BESFECKLE,  he  and  tpeckle.  Diitch  spickelen; 
firom  tpieken,  to  spit.  Spot  is  the  matter  spiiien,  spate 
or  spitted.     So  speckle,  from  the  Dutch. 

Her  chaate  and  modest  rail,  sanounded  with  cekatial  beams* 
they  over-lard  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring  tire  bespeckCd 
her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. 

Miltom,    OftUfanmatUninBtigUMd^X.^, 

BESPENT^  he  and  tpend;  past  participle  ^nt. 
A.  S.  spendan,  aspendam  Dutch  and  Ger.  spenden; 
Tr.de^endrei  It.  spendere;  Sp.  despender.  All,  says 
Wachter,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to  i¥eigh. 

To  weigh  out}  to  give  ottt>  to  distribute;  to 
bestow. 

NonaAnorGod 

CovOd  let  bis  eie  on  it :  a  sleight  so  odde 
His  art  shewd  in  it.   All  his  craft  bespent 
Abont  the  bed :  he  faind,  as  if  he  went 
To  well-biiilt  Lemnos. 

Ckapmmu.  |ftwi«r'«  Odfjrst^y,  book  vliLlbl.  117. 

BESPEXl      Be  and  epit.     A.  S.  spatan,  spUtan  i 

Bespi't.     J  Swe.  spotta.    To  spit. 

Than  was  his  nsaupe,  that  ought  to  be  deured  to  be  seen  of  all 
manldnd  (in  wluch  visage  angels  desiren  to  loke]  vilainsly  hetpeU 
Chaucer.     The  Pertonet  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  299. 

And  they  smyten  his  heed  with  a  reed,  and  hUpaiten  him  and 
thei  kneliden  and  worschipden  him. 

JfieHf,    Mark,  ch.  xr. 

And  they  smote  him  dn  y*  heade  with  a  rede,  and  spaie  vpon 
him,  and  kaeled  downe  and  worshyppcd  hym.  Bibie,  1551. 

And  so  therwith  Jesus  (at  Blates  cOmaundement)  cummeth 
fdrth  as  he  was  appareled,  bounde,  scourged  and  beate,  hespittedf 
crowned  wHh  a  crowne  of  tbome,  and  wearyng  the  purple 
gonBcaL  And  FHate  presented  hym,  saying :  Bcholde  the  imui 
is  bene.  UdmiL    John,  eh.  xiz. 

BESPICB.  Fr.  espicess  It.  specie;  Sp.  especias : 
Dutch,  specerue ;  Ger.  specery :  that  is,  says  Wachtcr, 
various  spedee,  sc.  of  uromatics.  Junius  and  Skinner 
are  to  the  same  purport. 

Sibylla  out  of  her  ftirioas  and  enraged  month,  as  HeraoBtus 
aaitfa,  uttering  forth  and  resounding  words  without  mirth,  and 
provoking  no  laughter,  not  glorioualv  painted  and  set  out,  nor 
pleasantly  perfumed  and  beepieed,  hath  continued  with  her  voice  a 
tbowsand  years,  by  the  means  of  Apollo,  speaking  bv  her. 

HoUand.    i>/ic/arcA,  fol.  969. 


To  besprinkle.    For  the  etymology 


-  And  thou 


Hb  cop-bearer,  whom  1  from  meaner  forme 
Haoe  bench'd,  and  rrar'd  to  worship»  who  mayst  i 
Plainely,  as  heaoen  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  1 
How  I  am  galfd,  mlght'st  be-spice  a  cup. 
To  giue  mine  enemy  a  lasting  winke. 

ShaAepear0.     WUter  Taie,  foL  38$. 

BESPOT,  he  and  spot,  A.  S,  sptetan,  spUtan,  to 
^U.  Spot ;  i.  e.  the  matter  spitten,  spate,  spitted,  is 
tile  past  participle  ;  and  upon  this  participle  the  verbj 
to  ipof,  to  bespot,  is  formed. 

BMpoiied  all  with  slueUs  of  red  and  Mack, 
It  sweep«th  nil  the  land  behind  him  fisrre,     * 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  littlt  lack. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  L  can.  11. 

Thy  blaaieful  Knes,  bespotted  ao  witfi  sin, 
Mine  tft  would  cleanse,  ere  they  to  read  begia : 
Bnl  I  to  wash  an  Indian  go  about, 
P4vm  ao  kaffd  set  on  is  hard  got  out 

JDrsyJcw.    Btroieml  EpUiks. 


BESPREAD,  he  and  spread.  A.  S.  spr^edan  ;  Ger. 
spreiten  /  Dutch,  spreeden  ;  Swe.  sprida.    To  spread. 

There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a  rout 
That  they  bnprud  the  large  field  about. 
Chaucer.     The  Ftoure  and  the  Lettfe,  foU  367.  can.  8 

For  he  hir  kirtell  fonde  also. 
And  eke  her  mantell  both  two 
Betpred  Tpon  tlie  bed  alofte. 

Oawer^    Coit^.  Am,  book  T.  fol.  122. 

At  peep  of  day,  when,  in  her  crimson  pride, ' 
Ae  mom  betpreadt  with  roses  all  the  way. 

Where  Phoebus'  couch,  with  radient  course  must  glide. 
Hie  hermit  bends  his  humble  knees  to  pnrr. 

Thomas  Lodge,  in  EUi»,  voL  iL 

Bnt  oh !  what  terrors  must  distract  the  soul 
Conricted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a  hole ; 
Or  should  one  pound  of  powder  less  behead 
Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  their  headl 

Pope.    Imii.  Donne's  Sai,  4. 

— The  chief 

In  pertubation  of  indignant  wrath 

Was  striding  o'er  the  carpet,  whicl|  bespread 

His  rkH  paeon's  floor. 

Glo9er.    Aihenaid,  hook  tA. 

BESPRENT. 
see  Bbspbinklb. 

fc•ncfaanteTe8  sdde,  ^t  me  a  diUde  so^, 
were  y  geto  with  oute  fader,  &  ^t  me  y'  ^ider  broste, 
And  slow  y*,  and  mid  J»e  blode  bispremge  wel  here  skon. 

IL  (MMorsrcr,  p.  128. 

1V>  pHy  ran  I  all  beepreint  with  teares. 
To  prayen  her  on  cruelty  roe  awreake, 
Bnt  or  I  might  with  any  word  out  breake. 
Or  tell  her  any  of  my  pains  smart, 
I  found  her  dead,  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Poenu  imputed  to  Chemeor.  TheFloure  o/Courtetie. 

[He]  bispreynde  bothe  thUke  book  and  nl  the  peple  ft  aeide  this 
Is  the  blood  of  the  testament  that  God  comnuuindide  to  ghou.  Also 
he  sprtynde  with  blood  the  tabernacle  and  alle  the  Tesseb  of  the 
scmystt  in  lyk  maner.  WMif.    Ebrewie,  ch.  iz. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  iawes  of  hell 

Sate  deep  remorse  of  coasdence,  all  besprent 

With  teares.  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  25. 

So  fairest  Phosphor,  the  bright  morning  star. 
But  newly  waah'd  in  the  green  element. 

Before  the  drowsey  nif^t  is  half  aware, 
SbooUng  his  flaming  locks  with  dew  betprentp 
Springs  lirely  up  into  the  orient. 

G.  Fletcher.    Chrief*  Triumph  after  Death, 

His  eyes  were  red,  and  nil  forwacht  $ 

His  face  besprent  with  teares : 
It  seemed  unhap  had  him  long  hatoht. 

In  middes  of  his  dispidm. 
Harpatus.    Compiaint  ^PAyiida,imChMim€rs,rAl 

Bnt  who  is  he,  in  closet  close  y  pent. 
Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  beeprenS  T 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  myster  wigh^ 
On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  Wormius  bight 

Pope.    The  Dunciad,  book  iiL 

They  ceas'd :  when  on  the  tnnefnl  stage 
Advanc'd  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage ; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent. 
To  age  n  graceful  rererence  lent 

Wmrton,    The  Gnmo  ^Ktng  Arthur. 

BESPRINKLE.  A.  S.  sprangan,  spr^encan,  spargere, 
tupergere ;  Ger.  sprengen,  sprenken  ,•  Datch,  sprenghen, 
^renghelen,  sprenkelen;  Swe.  sprenga.  To  scatter^ 
to  asperse. 

He  with  hia  haades  strana  to  vnloose  the  knottci  i 
Whoae  sacnd  fiUcttea  idl  beeprinhied  wcte 
With  filth  of.gory  blud,  and  venim  rank. 

Surrey.    JEnmis,  book  & 
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BESPRIN*     "^^  TictorioaB  bone  man  bath  rpoa  bis  wbite  TCitare  6e- 
KLE.      tprinckUd  with  bload,  which  is  bia  Innooent  mftbood  cnicified. 
.^  BaWs  Image y  part  iii. 

BESSARA-  Besides  them  both,  vpon  the  soiled  grass 

The  dead  corw  of  an  armed  knight  wss  spred. 
Whose  armour  all  with  blond  betprinkUd  was. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Qaeene,  book  ii,  can.  1. 

And  baning  cast  berselfe  about  bis  necke  embrued  with  blood, 
kept  still  the  blood,  and  her  apparell  betprinkkd  with  it,  remaining 
a  widow,  drown'd  in  oontinuall  griefe. 

Grenewey.     Tacitvt,  fol.  249. 

But  in  her  temple's  last  recess  endos'd 
On  Dulness'  lap  th'anointed  head  repos'd. 
Htm  close  she  curtains  round  with  yapours  blue. 
And  soft  besprinkles  wiUi  Cimmerian  dew. 

Pope,     The  Dunciad,  book  iii. 

And  thou,  sweet  moon !  canst  tell  a  softer  tale ; 
To  thee  the  maid,  thy  likeness,  fair  and  pale. 
In  pensive  contemplation  oft  applies, 

When  parted  from  her  loy'd  and  loving  swun, 
And  loolu  on  y6n  with  XtBT'besprinkied  eyes. 

Jenyns,     Ode. 

BESPURT,  be  and  spurt.    A.  S.  spryitan ;  Dutch, 
spruyten ;  Ger.  iprossen  s  Swe.  tpritta,  germinare. 
To  spurt  or  sprout  j  to  shoot  or  cast  forth. 

Now  baply  he  had  a  ffing  at  the  Laoedsmonians  and  gave  them 
a  blur  with  his  pen,  because  in  the  train  and  consequence  of  the 
story,  they  caihe  so  just  under  it,  but  the  city  of  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  clean  out  of  bis  way,  he  hath  notwithstanding  taken  it 
with  him  and  bespttrted  and  dashed  as  he  passed  by,  with  a  most 
grievous  slander  and  heavy  imputation. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  1004. 

I  suppose,  and  more  than  suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  disagreeing 
from  Christian  meekness,  to  handle  such  a  one  in  a  rougher  accent 
and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  bespurted  with  his  own 
holy  water. 

Milton,    jinhnad,  upon  JUmonst,  Defence,  L  76. 

BESRODNAYA  SLOBODA,  a  viUage  of  Asiatic 
Russia^  situated  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Akh- 
touba,  neai^the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the 
Russian  government  to  cultivate  silk  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  established  a  settlement  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  invited  Armenian  and  other 
foreigners  to  assist  in  the  process.  Catharine  pre- 
pared instructions  for  the  government  of  the  colony, 
and  about  1300  families  were  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Akhtouba,  and  were  to  enjoy  certain  privileges 
and  immunities.  An  inflexible  dislike  to  the  occu- 
pation, however,  was  soon  manifested  by  most  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  annually  declined  in 
consequence,  till  at  last  the  cultivators  destroyed  the 
worms  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  long  grass  about  the  mulberry  trees.  The 
culture  of  silk  was  therefore  from  that  time  abandoned 
at  Besrodnaya. 

BESSARABIA,  or  Bassarabia,  a  province  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  comprehending  the  part  of  Moldavia 
ceded  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace  of  Bukharest  in  1819, 
and  Bessarabia  Proper,  (called  B(ijkk  by  the  Turks  5 
the  Budziack  of  our  older  maps)  between  45^  and  48° 
N.  lat.,  28°  and  31°  £.  long,  containing  about  8800 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  a  small  river 
called  Rakitno,  on  the  north  by  the  Dnestr,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  1.  The  Moldavian  division,  containing  seven 
trintits,  or  circles ;  Khotini,  (Khotim  or  Choczim) 
Sordka,  Orkh^'i,  Faltshl,  Khotornitchan,  Codrz,  and 
Gretchan.     2.  Bessarabia  Proper,  subdivided  into  the 


Bender,  Kausharian,  and  IsmftU-Tomarovian  circles.  BESSAKt' 
The  soil,   naturally  fruitful,   is  watered  by  several     BIA. 
smaller  streams  as  well  as  the  large  ones  already  ^^"-^y-^ 
named  j  especially  in  the  Moldavian  division.    Much  i 

of  Bessarabia  Proper  consists  of  lagoons  and  marshes  i 

intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  and  was  the  ScyUvan 
Desert  of  the  ancients.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  300,000;  but  is  probably  much  below 
that  number,  as  the  country  has  been  almost  de- 
populated by  the  desolating  wars  between  the 
neighbouring  potentates.  Moldavians,  Bulgarians 
of  the  Greek  &ith,  called  Philipones,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Tatars,  and  Servians  constitute  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  Gipsies,  a 
numerous  race  in  this  pert  of  Europe.    The  peasantry  I 

of  this  country  are  wretchedly  oppressed  by  the  j 

government  and  the  Boyars,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  two  | 

provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Butter,  ht  and 
milk,  with  occasionally  a  few  bales  of  boiled  millet, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  their  diet^  and  an 
acidulated  beverage,  called  braga,  prepared  from  the 
flour  of  millet^  serves  to  correct  the  greasiness  of 
their  usual  fare.  Almost  every  cottage  has  a  loom,  in 
"which  the  women  weave  linen  and  cotton  cloths. 
The  soil  belongs  to  the  crown  and  the  Nobles  (Boyars); 
and  the  labourers  are  in  a  state  of  partial  vassalage, 
paying  part  of  their  rent  in  personal  service.  More 
grain  and  wine  than  is  required  for  home  consumption 
IS  grown,  and  tallow,  hides,  butter,  wax,  and  honey  are 
produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Before  the  last  war, 
live  cattle  were  sent  for  sale  into  Bulgaria  and  R6m-flf. 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  the  lakes  of  Ak-kirm&n; 
fihagrin  at  Ismftil  5  these,  except  tanning  and  candle- 
snaking,  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on.  The 
government  raises  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
fisheries,  the  salt  works,  and  cattle  bred  on  the  steppes 
belonging  to  the  crown,  which  are  all  royal  mono- 
polies, as  likewise  from  duties  on  the  sale  of  spirits, 
on  houses,  vineyards,  flocks,  and  bees;  altogether 
amounting  to  3,000,000  piastres  (^150,000.)  An 
account  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Moldavian 
province  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Moldavia* 
Those  of  Bessarabia  Proper  are, 

T&t&r-bun&r,  Kilf,  and  Ak-kirmdn,  on  the  coast,  all  Tttir- 
of  them,  particularly  the  first,  possessing  considerable  ^"^• 
salt-works,  formed  in  the  neighbouring  lagoons.  The 
first  is  a  day's  journey  (about  30  miles)  to  the  north- 
east of  Ismldl,  and  has  a  castle  built  by  Canlin 
P^hk. 

Kilf  (the  CceHa  of  the  Romans)  at  a  short  distance  Kill. 
to  the  N.  £.  of  Ismldl,  on  the  northern  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  called  from  it  Kfli-b6gh&z),  is  the  Lycosto- 
mum  of  the  ancients,  and  was  one  of  the  fortresses 
retained  by  the  Turks  when  the  Krim  T4t£rs  got 
possession  of  the  rest  of  Bessarabia.  Opposite  to  it, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
anciently  Leuce,  celebrated  for  a  temple  and  tomb  of 
Achilles. 

Ak-kirmfin,  (i.  e.  the  white  fortress,  having  theAditti^ 
same  meaning  sUs  most  of  its  other  names,  £pro- 
castro,  Czetate-alba,  Biely-grod,  or  Belgorodok)  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnestr,  or  rather  on  a  lagoon 
formed  by  that  river,  and  called  Dnestr-lin^&ni,  or 
Lacul  Ovidtilul  (i.  e.  Ovid's  kke)  lat  46°  12^  N.  long. 
30»  49^  £.  It  is  the  Alba  JuUa  of  the  Romans,  and 
Oxia  of  the  Greeks.  The  fortress  was  formeriy  very 
strong  j    but  the  town  suffered  greatly  in  the  late 
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PSARA*  wan  between  Turkey  and  Rusaia.  Salt  and  wine  are 
B1A«  the  principal  articles  of  trade ;  but  the  neighbour- 
hood  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  is  an  uncul- 
tivated steppe  or  waste. 

Isman,  or  Ism^l-gechidi  (IshmaeVs  ferry)  on  the 
Danube,  about  300  miles  from  Constantinople.  It 
formerly  contained  about  40,000  inhabitants^  chiefly 
Christiaas,  but  it  is  now  much  decayed.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  considered  as  very  strong  by  the  Turks. 
It  is  weU  known  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it 
offered  against  the  Russian  arms  in  1790.  Having 
successfully  withstood  a  siege  during  the  whole 
summer,  it  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. Suvaroff  distinguished  this  concluding  ex- 
ploit against  the  Turks  by  a  horrible  carnage.  Between 
4000  and  5000  of  his  own  men  fell,  and  no  less  than 
33,000  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Bender,  or  Tigine,  is  a  fortress  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnestr,  about  SO  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Wamitz  that  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  tiuLen  prisoner  by  the  Turks. 

Kausher  (Kuschen  in  Arrowsmith  s  map)  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  while  it  belonged  to  the  Khans 
of  Krim  Tatary.  It  is  a  small  town  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Bender. 

(See  Daniel  and  Gregory's  T€icypa<t>ta  SetvTepuerj, 
Vienn.  1791,  p.  331.  Cantemir*s  Ottoman  Emp.  133. 
167.  Sulzer's  Geschichte  des  Transalpinischen  Dadens, 
Wlen,  17^1.  Sumarokow's  Beise  durch  die  Krimm 
und  Bessarahien  in  Jahre,  1799,  Leipz.  1802.  Topogr. 
histor,  Beschreibung  der  Moldau  und  der  Wallacfiei, 
Wien,  1810.  Wolf's  Beschreib,  der  Moidau,  Herrman- 
stadt,  1805.) 

BEST,  arfy.  ^      Goth,  batista;    A.  S.  betest,   best; 

Best,  adv.    >the  best,  the  choicest,  the  chiefest. 

Bestkess.  J  From  A.  S.  beterian,  betrian ;  to  excell, 
to  surpass ;  and  beterian,  from  betan,  to  beat,  to 
make  better,  to  correct,  repair,  amend.  Dutch,  beste  ; 
Ger.  best ;  Swe.  betste.  Used  as  the  irregular  super- 
lative of  gwid. 

Aod  be  nom  with  hym  tadne  men  ye  beste  (at  with  hym  were.  - 

A.  Gloucester^  p.  14. 
He  byhet  hem  ^  hest  lawes,  (at  euere  were  yfounde. 

Id,  p.  386. 
■  To  gider  gan  (ei  mete, 

A  kyog  &  a  aoudan  of  alle  (e  world  (e  beste 

R.  Brunne,  p.  190. 
Have  here  my  tronth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
Withouten  weting  of  any  wight. 
That  here  I  wol  he  fonnden  aa  a  knight, 
And  hringen  hameis  right  ynongh  for  tiiee ; 
And  chese  the  beste,  and  lere  the  werste  for  me. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  y.  1612. 
Gret  chere  made  onre  hoste  us  ererich  on, 
And  to  tlie  souper  ictte  he  us  anon ; 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 

Id,    Prologue  to  the  Knightes  Tale,  r,  749. 
Either  he  shall  blind  the  eyes  of  your  enemies  and  diminish 
AejT  tyrannous  power,  or  else  when  he  hath  suAred  them  to  do 
tlMv  best,  he  shall  cause  euen  the  very  earth  to  open  hir  month, 
aod  twalow  them  up.  Frith's  Worhes,  fol.  82. 

"We  tell  ths  ahw  that  al  the  best  that  the  best  man  may  do,  is 
3ret  no  more  tha  his  dnety  for  enerye  man  is  of  his  duetye  bounden 
to  labour  for  heauen,  and  to  seme  &  please  God  as  muche  as  he 
jssmjt.  Sir  Thomas  More*s  Worhes,  ibl.  363. 

Many  from  Harfleur  carry'd  sick  and  lame. 
Fitter  for  spitals  and  the  surgeons  care. 
Than  with  Uieir  swords  on  us  to  win  them  fame. 
Unshod  and  without  stockings  are  the  best. 
And  those  by  winter  miserably  opprest. 

Drayton,    The  Battle  ofjtginamrt. 


Geaenlly  the  bestness  of  a  thing  (tliat  we  may  so  call  It)  is  best     BEST, 
disoencd  by  the  necessary  use.  — 

Bishop  Morton,  Episeopacy  Asserted,  sec  4.     BESTEAD. 
I  argue  thus  :  the  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 
Then  he,  by  sequel  logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

Prior,    Epis,  to  F,  Shephard,  Esq, 

Eucrates  is  the  best  natur^d  of  all  men ;  but  that  natural  soft- 
ness has  effects  quite  contrary  to  itself;  and  for  want  of  due 
bounds  to  his  benevolence,  while  he  has  a  will  to  be  a  friend  to 
all,  he  has  the  power  of  being  such  to  none.        Tatler,  No.  176. 

The  lingering  disorder  of  a  friend  of  mine  gare  me  occasion 
lately  to  reflect,  that  we  are  always  in  the  best  moral  disposition, 
when  afflicted  with  sickness. 

Afelmoth.    Pliny,  book  vii.  letter  26. 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder ;  much  solicitous  bow  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnM  wrong. 

Cowper,     Tash,  book  iv. 

BESTAIN,  be  and  stain,  Chaucer  uses  distain, 
which  Skinner  thinks  is  from  the  French  desteindre, 
q.  d.  distingere,  to  take  away  the  tint  {Hncturam)  to 
vitiate  or  spoil  the  colour. 

Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks^ 

And  tresses  from  his  head. 
And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks^ 

With  age  and  honour  spread. 

King  tear,  ifc,  in  Percy,  v.  1, 

Hie  cause  why  thus  I  lead  him  in  my  hand. 
His  skin  with  blood. and  teares  so  sore  bestain'dg 
Is  that  thou  maist  the  better  vnderstand, 
How  hardly  fortune  hath  for  rs  ordain'd, 
In  whom  her  loue  and  hate  be  whole  contain'd. 

Mirrour/or  Magistrates,  fol.  360, 

And  what  maner  of  men  were  the  Romans  ?  in  good  faith  no 
better  but  a  sort  of  ragged  sbepherdes,  which  being  not  able  to 
get  the  wines  for  the  dbhonesty  of  theyr  beginning,  were  fain  to 
ranish  them  by  open  force,  and,  to  be  short,  which  builded  their 
city  with  most  cruel  and  maturall  murder,  and  bestained  the 
foundations  of  theyr  walles  with  brothers  bloud. 

Arthur  Golding.    Justine,  fol.  117. 

BESTEAD,  be  and  stead,  Goth,  stads ;  A.  S.  stedei 
Dutch,  steede ;  Ger.  statt ;  Swe.  stad.    Place. 

To  be  in  stead ;  to  be  in  place ;  to  be  placed^ 
situated,  circumstanced ;  well  or  ill.  To  put  or  stand 
in  stead,  good  or  bad. 

For  soth  ^  >rid  eschele  folle  hard  was  Hsted, 
\e  tempters  ilk  a  dele  failed  &  >ien  fled. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  190. 

For  were  a  manne  for  her  bestadde 
"^he  would  ben  right  sore  adradde. 
Chancer,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  c.  I. 

Have  ye  not  seen  somlime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  precs)  of  him  that  bath  boo  lad 
Toward  his  delh,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace. 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had. 
Then  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad. 

Id.     The  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  y,  5065. 
She  saith,  that  she  shall  not  be  glad. 
Till  that  she  se  hym  so  be*tad, 
That  he  no  more  make  auaunt. 

Oower,     Conf,  Am,  book  i.  fol.  22. 

For  though  I  be  my  scluen  strange, 
Enuic  maketh  myn  hcrt  change, 
Tliat  I  am  sorrowfully  bestadde 
Of  that  I  see  another  gladde. 

Id,  lb,    book  u.  fol.  28. 

Rowland,  for  shame,  awake  thy  drowsy  Muse, 
Time  plays  the  hunt's-up  to  thy.sleepy  bead ; 
Why  ly'st  thou  here,  whilst  we  arc  ill  bested. 
Foul  idle  swain  ?  Drayton,      Eclogue  iii. 
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BESlBAd>.  '  Itt  thia  ihtp  was  great  Kore  of  div  Nswland  IMi,  eommoiUy 

— .'       called  with  m  Poore  John,  whereof  amrwarda  (being  that  feoBd 

BESTIA-  «  lawftiU  prise)  there  waa  diatribBtion  made  huto  all  the  ahipa  of 

LIZE*      the  fleet,  the  same  being  ao  new  and  good  aa  it  did  very  greaUy 

bestead  ua  In  the  whole  coarse  of  our  voyage. 

Sir  Francii  Drttki.     Wett  India  Yeyage. 

He  who  looka  so  defemedly  and  dlaraally,  who  to  outward 
Bight  ia  io  ill  betiead,  and  ao  {ntifnlly  accoutred,  hath  latent  in 
him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory. 

Barrmw,    Sermon  zni.  voL  1. 


Thna  fomaealioa,  &iceat»  rape»  and  etcB  beetioMiy,  we 
fied  by  the  amoura  of  Jupiter,  Fan,  Mara,  Venue,  and  ApoUo. 

OQldtmiHL    Ett^iiAf, 


UZE. 


BESTIA'LIZE, 
Be^stial,  adj, 
Bh^btial,  ft. 
Bbbtia^litt, 
Bb^stxally. 


To  bring  or  reduce  to  the  state 
>-or  condition  of  a  6eaif.  See 
.  Bbast. 


BESTICK,  be  and  stick.  A.  &  iiiean ;  Dutch,  stkken  i  y..^ 
Gcr.  $iechm  /  Swc.  $ikka.  To  stick,  jnerce,  or  thrust  ^^^ 
through. 


-TVvtb  ahnD  retire 


Lo  here  the  caae  especiall 
If  a  man  be  ao  bestiaU 
That  he  of  no  craft  hatli  adenoe 
And  nought  desiretb  ignorence 
Than  oiAy  he  go  a  begging  yerne. 
Chauctr.    The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote^  fol.  147.  C.  3 

And  eke  of  that  thou  herdeat  aaie 

7V>  take  a  mana  herie  aweie 

And  aet  there  a  bettimm 

So  that  he  like  an  oxe  ahall 

Feature.  Gower,      Conf^  Am,  book  i.  fol.  24. 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asae  to  the  harpe 
That  hereth  aonn,  whan  men  y«  stnnga  plye  ? 
But  in  Ilia  mlnde,  of  that  no  melodie 
May  sioke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 
So  dull  is,  in  his  bestialite, 

Chaueer.  7Vtl/ti#,  book  i.  fol/ 156. 1. 
Tliefie  Hues  be  thorow  names  departed  in  three  aujier  of  kinds  aa 
bestittUichet  manlyche  and  reasonabliche,  of  which  two  beene 
▼Bed  by  flmhly  body,  and  the  thirde  by  hia  aoiL  Beeimi  among 
reasonables  ia  forboden  in  euery  Uwe  and  enery  sect,  both  in 
Christen  and  other. 

M    TheTe9tmment^lan«,ho6kn.ioL3IH. 

This  kiode  of  folk  is  so  £ur  faU£  not  only  fro  all  ChriatC  charitye, 
but  also  fro  all  humanitie  &  feUng  of  any  good  affieccio  natural, 
and  so  chAged  into  a  wild  fierce  cruel  appetite  more  th&  brotish  H 
betiiai,  that  they  first  w'uut  groQd  or  cause  take  theyr  freodea  for 
their  foes  hatig  y  church  deadly,  because  it  wlUeth  their  wale  & 
laboureth  to  amdd  the.        Sir  ThomaeMore't  Worhcs,  fol.  314. 

Espipg  well  tlie  betutiality  of  the  Flemingea  hia  neighbouift 
how  liUe  they  understood  the  great  i^eakning  of  their  countrye  by 
the  loese  of  Calice,  and  that  there  was  no  new  prouision  made  for 
the  defence  thereof  more  than  waa  before. 

Grafton.     Queen  Mntf^  hik  Yere,  p.  1369. 

For  what  did  he  who  with  Ua  tm*tonga'd  lute 
Gave  benste  and  Uocka  an  understandiag  ear  ? 

Or  rather  into  bettiai  minds  and  brute 
Shed  and  infua'd  the  beams  of  reason  clear. 

Davies,    Om  Dancing* 

In  all  the  true  pleaanrea  which  ever  feU  to  my  lot,  they  [reason 
and  reflection]  had  a  considerable  share ;  and  where  tliey  are 
wanting,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  of  any  kind  for  me ; 
and  humanity  is  debased  and  bestialized  where  it  is  othenriae. 

Phil.  Letters  on  Phitiognomy,  (1751)  p.  87. 

On  the  other  aide,  the  aagea  fignr'd  lust  In  the  form  of  a  Satyr ; 
ofjriiape,  part  human,  yart  bettiai  t  to  aignify,  that  the  followers 
of  it  prostitute  the  reason  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  appetites  of  a 
beast.  Tatler,  No.  49. 

He  that  is  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and  comes  home 
overioaded  with  wine,  ia  still  mors  eoniemptible,  in  proportion  to 
the  regard  we  have  to  the  onhappy  conaort  of  btmsHmUty. 

JiL  No.  241. 

And  what  the  Joy  this  lore  bestows  ? 
Alas !  no  joy,  no.  hope  It  knows 

Abote  what  bootials  daim : 
To  quench  our  noblest  native  fire, 
Tlmt  bida  to  nobler  worlda  aapire, 

la  all  its  hope,  its  aim.    . 

JAoUf.   Ode  I 


Beotmeh  with  slaBdrons  daiti,  and  woika  ef  F^th 
Rarely  be  foood  :  aaaball  the  werid  go  on, 

To  good  malignaBt,  to  bad  men  benigne. 

Mltton.    Paradise  Loot,  book  xil 

BESTILLED,  he  and  siUL  Dutch,  sHUen  i  Get. 
ftitten  /  Swe.  Mia  $  A.  S.  itiUan,  gutUUm.  To  make 
quiet,  or  still ;  to  calm  \  to  tranquiUise. 

Hie  choral  Muses  droop  \  their  haras  unstrviY, 
Hie  lutes  and  laurel  wreaths  neglected  &11 ! 

Commerce  btstitt  *d  her  many-nation*d  tongue. 
Whilom  ao  bwy  la  her  boatlSng  hatt. 

Ommmimghmm.    An  Bkgiae  Oie. 

BESTIR,  he  and  stir.  A.  S.  styran;  Dutch,  «fooraii; 
Gcr.  storen.   To  stir,  or  steer,  to  move. 

BeotmHth  the,  gode  Adasa,  and 
Ne  lettith  dom  vfle. 
And  we  shall  telle  largfly 
How  many  here,  there  be. 

Chomcer,   The  Coket  Taie  ofOamelyn. 

So  left  he  both  shelde  and  spen, 

As  he  that  might  hym  not  bestere^ 

And  hdde  hym  his  chamber  doee. 

CM^.^<m.bookiLfoL4S. 


Hu  first  preeedenti  of  evil  moat  be  carefolly  avoided,  if  ne 
care  to  keepe  a  constant  order  in  good.  IVadence  cannot  better 
bestirre  it  aelfe,  than  in  keeping  mischiefe  finnm  home. 

Hall.     Cont.  Ahamerue  Femsliag* 

A  itapid  butt  is  oaly  fit  for  the  cooversatioa  of  ordinary  people : 
men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  hiiasdf 
in  the  absurd  part  of  Ins  behaviour.  Spectator,  No.  47. 

BESTORM,  he  and  storm.  A.  S.  styrmian,  pgitare, 
Jwreret  Dutch,  sUrmen,  bestormem;  Gtr.  aturmen,  6e- 
sturmen;  Swe.  storma,  bestorma.  To  tots  or  drive 
about,  to  agitate,  to  rag^e,  to  rave. 

Yldd  not  in  storms  of  eUte  to  that  dislike 
Which  from  the  people  doea  to  rulers  grow ; 

Pow'r  (fortune's  sail)  should  not  lar  threatnings  strike ; 
In  boaU  bestonn'd  all  check  at  those  that  row. 

Davenant.     Gondibert,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

ReKgion  1  providence !  an  after-state ! 
Here  is  firm  footing;  here  Is  solid  rock  ! 
This  «an  support  us ;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 
Sli^  under  ns ;  bettormSf  and  then  devomv. 

y^ng.    The  Cotmplaint,  N.  4. 


'\  Dutch,  stouwen;  Swe,  stufwa; 
a,  >A.S.  stow,  locus;  "Whence,"  says 
,  J  Lye,  "tost 


BESTCyW, 
BestoVing, 

Besto'wbr,  J  Lye,  *'  to  stow,  or  bestow  j  coUocare, 
sive  in  loco  ponere.'*   To  the  same  purport  Somner. 
To  put,  lay,  or  place,  to  confer,  to  give,  to  grant. 

For  by  my  trouth,  I  bare  on  rain  arrav. 
And  not  in  waste,  bestomed  It  every  del. 
And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 
For  your  hoaoar,  lar  Gdddaa  aake  I  eay, 
Aabethnotwroihe,  botletnalangli  and  play. 

Chameer.    The  Shiymamnos  Tmie,  v.  13348. 

The  leed  after  Satume  growcth. 
And  Jupiter  the  hraase  bestoweth. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  77 

I  will  tkere^Mo  Uetom  my  labour  &  diligenee,  threw  this  little 
preface  or  prologue,  to  prepare  a  way  in  thereooto,  so  fcrre  forth 
as  God  ahall  geue  me  grace.  TyndalVs  Worhes,  fol.  39. 
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V.  l(  tbou.  aske  me  what  his  oommaQderaettm  are  as  tcraehing  the 
%ettmHmg  of  thy  gfoodea  ?  I  answer  fais  cOmanndem^ts  are  that 
thoQ  6e»«M»cthcm  in  workes  of  merc^,  and  that  shall  he  laje  to 

R.  thy  charge  at  the  daye  of  iudgement.      Frith**  Wltrket,  fol.  89. 


ITe  ought  naC  to  esteme  iiieBM»  that  supply  the  Apostles  oflke, 
but  as  reason  would  that  stewardcs  and  ^jroic;ar#  of  other  menncs 
goodes^  should  be  regarded*  VdaU.   Corin,  ch.  ir. 

And  then  to  when  there  be  no  mo  poore  men  lefte  that  ye  maye 
hettow  your  money  vpon,  go  to  tiien  good  Christians  u  Gods 
name  «nd  bettawe  the  remauannt  whereon  ye  wiU. 

Sir  Tkomat  Afort't  9Fork$§f  fbl.  673. 

Britons,  you  stay  too  loog, 
Qnickly  aboard  bestow  i 


And  with  a 
Swell  your  i 
Vrajfton, 


wyoug 
merry  gale 
Stretch'd  saO. 


Ode  im  the  Vhrgimimi  Vofage, 


to  expect  some  competent  return. 


The  sereral  names  of  God,  which  the  writer  De  M«ado  in- 
stanceth  in,  to  prore  him  Polyonymous,  are  first  of  all  such  as 
these  $  the  Thunderer  and  Lightner,  the  Oirer  of  Rain,  the 
Batower  of  Fruits.  Cudworth.  ImteL  Sytt.  fol.  482. 

Bell.  Good  Eophaaes, 

Where  benefits 

Are  ill  conferr'd,  as  to  mworthy  men, 
That  torn  them  to  bad  uses,  tite  hettower 
For  wanting  judgement  how,  and  on  whom  to  place  them 
b  partly  gnilty. 
BeawmotU  aud  Fletcher,    Queen  of  Corinth^  act  L  ac  2. 

Almighty  God,  though  he  really  doth,  and  cannot  otherwise 
doe,  yet  will  not  seem  to  beetow  hu  fsroun  altogether  gratis,  but 

some  small  use  and  income 
Barrow.  Sermam  viii.  t.  1. 

Nor  frigid  caution  checks  thy  ftee  design. 
Nor  stops  thy  stream  of  eloqoeaoe  divine  t 
For  thine  the  pririlege,  on  few  bestow'd. 
To  fed,  to  think,  to  speak,  for  public  gooiL 

War  ton.     On  the  Death  of  King  George  II, 

BESTRAUGHT.  Minshew  has  hegtraet,  from  the 
Latin ;  distracted  in  mind.    See  Distract  and  Dis- 

AAUGRT. 

In  Joy  yt  msks  our  mfathe  abounde 

in  woe  jt  cheres  our  hety  sprites  ; 
Be^otrmwfhted  hedca  relyef  hadi  foonde. 

By  musickes  pleasannto  swete  delightet. 

Song  to  the  Lnte,  in  Percy,  T.  1. 

O  Goddesie  Boane,Hn  such  case  canst  fhon  slepe  ? 
Ne  yet,  beotramght,  the  davngers  doest  foresee 
That  compasse  thee?  or  hearst  the  faiie  wiades  blowe  ? 
Surrey,    JSnerie,  book  ir. 

Now  teares  had  drowned  further  speech 

"Till  she  as  one  beetrought 
Bid  crie  that  with  a  knife  the  babe 

Should  to  her  bed  be  brought. 

Wamer,    ^ibion^t  England,  book  L  can.  2. 

Some  among  them,  of  the  baser  sort,  baring  their  wits  and 
ttnccs  dulled  by  continuall  drunkennesse  (which  Cato  by  Us 
•entencehaihdefined  to  be  a  Tolnntarie  kind  of  fhrie)  are  ravished 
Md  beotramgkt  with  wAd  and  wftndering  cogitalSoaB. 


UoUand, 


fbl.  51. 


The  ordlnarf  costonie  sad  behavWnr  of  such  foolish  and  be^ 
atramghi  persons  sufficiently  comrince^h,  that  thcr  sn  pssl 
uemaelres,  and  hare  lost  the  discourse  of  reason. 

Id,  Plutarch^  £oh  783. 

BESTRBAK,  he  and  UrAiAr.  l>Qtcb,sfrdfce,  sUikken  / 
Ger.  strich,  itreichen  ;  Swc  strek  ;  A.  S.  s^tican,  oslrt- 
etKH,  toArike.  ^'Strke;'  says  Somner,  "a  fine,  a 
stroke  or  stedce  witli  a  pen  or  ihe  like."  Waclrtei> 
thinks  tkat  all,  as  well  as  tlie  Latin  slriga,  are  fmrn 
the  Gennao  spreickm ;  (A.  S.  itrican,  to  stretdi)  because 
a  line  is  the  productUm  of  a  point  into  loigCh. 


Besides,  as  presents  for  my  soul%  delight  BE* 

Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep  bestreah*d  with  white,  STK£AK« 

Nourish'd  with  care,  nor  purchased  without  psin«  ^ 

An  ewe's  full  udder  twice  a  d^y  they  drain.  pE- 

Beaitie.    PmitoraiiL  STRIDE. 

BESTREW,  he  and  ttrew.    A.  S.  stretiwianf  Dutch,  ^"^'^"""^^ 
strauen;  Qer,streuen;  Swe.  strow. 

To  stray,  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  disperse. 

— — •  Jere  men  of  fe  toune 

Slowe  hom  al  to  grounde,  }tx  ycrt  hii  leie  >er  doun 

So  >icke  bietrete,  >at  reu>e  it  was  to  se. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  561. 
OooS-ooming  to  this  primrose  too ! 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid, 
That  will  with  dowers  the  tomb  bestrew 
Wherein  mr  lore  is  laid. 
The  Afad'Maid's  Song,  by  Herrick  in  EiUs,  V.  3. 

ft  is  not  long,  the  war's  bestrew' d  with  flow'rs. 
With  shouts  to  echoing  neav'ns  and  mountidns  roll'd. 
Since,  as  in  triumph,  I  thee  did  behold 
In  royal  pomp  appcoaefa  prohd  Sion'a  tow'rs  : 

Dmmmond,    On  the  Virgin  Mary. 
.  — — —  The  water  odorous. 
In  which  they  washt,  what  to  the  rites  was  Towd, 
Aretus  (in  a  caldron,  all  bestrowd 
With  herbes  and  flowres)  seru'd  in  form  th*  holy  roome 
Where  all  were  drest. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Odyssey,  fol.  44. 

When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweepmg  hand. 
With  lerell'd  hanrests  has  6e#/ro«n  the  land  ; 
On  fam'd  St  Hubert's  feast,  his  winding  born 
Shan  cheer  the  Joyftil  hound,  and  wake  the  morn. 

Oay,    Eclogues,  The  Birth  ef  the^Syuite, 

FaIc  pansles  o'er  his  oerpse  were  plac'd. 

Which  pluck'd  before  their  time, 
BeHrew'd  the  boy,  like  him  to  wissto 

And  wither  in  their  prime.  Collins,    Song, 

BESTRIDE,  &e  and  5/rirfe,  A.S.  ^tridan,  streedan  ;  to 
spread.  '*Bestriddan  hors,  equum  ascendere**  To  bestride 
a  horse.  Lye. 

To  spread  abroad ;  to  separate,  to  stretch  asunder. 
Generally  applied  to  the  legs. 

Aodl^anleheaysfr^^ 

And  rapede  hjrm  to  rjrde.  ]w  righto  way  to  Jerlm. 

Piere  Plouhwtan,     Vision,  p.  325. 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode. 

Chaucer,  The  Rkne  of  Sire  Thopas,  r*  iSdSL 
If  sonnd  of  harp  thyne  ear  delighted  so 

And  causer  was  that  he  bestrid  thy  bade. 
Then  doubtlesse  thou  moughst  well  on  Brooke  bestow 
As  good  a  tune  to  sane  him  from  the  wradc. 

Turbervile,    An  Epitaph  on  MaUtre  Broohe, 

Manhod  I  am— therefore  I  me  delyght. 

To  hunt  and  hawke,  to  noorishe  up  and  fede,  . 
The  grayhounde  to  the  course,  tlie  hawke  to  the  flyght. 

And  to  bostrydeti  good  and  lusty  stede. 

Sir  Thomas  Mor^s  Wkrhes,  fol.  3. 

Bass.  Mj  birth  is  ndble,  though  the  popular  blast 
Of  ranity,  as  giddy  as  thy  youth. 
Hath  reor'd  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  eloud. 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  thy  sun. 

Ford,    TheBrohenNeart,tiCti^  K.2 

Mean  time  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Beotridtng€ortt%f  die  grand  ethereal  bow 
tShoeta  up  Immense ;  and  erery  hew  unfolds^ 
In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 
lb  wise  the  ttolet  iMtae  into  the  sky, 

Thomaom,    Spring, 

Bring  ae  the  bdls,  the  rstlle  bring. 

And  brtog  the  hobby  I  «mAv<<p; 
When,  pleas'd  in  nmnv  a  sportive  ring. 

Around  the  room  I  joriu  rode. 
.   .  Shenstone,     Ode  to  Jfitnory, 
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BCSTRUT.      BESTllUT,  be  and  strut.    The  common  word  ia 
astrut.  Gtr.  strotzen,turgere ;  strotzende  bruste,  mamma 
turgejites. 
Swelled  oat,  distended )  sc,  50  as  to  stand  apart. 

It  clianced  that  a  bitch  wolfe  baying  newly  whelped  her  litter, 
and  feeling  her  paps  hettrut  with  milk,  and  so  stiffe,  bjr  reason  that 
her  young  ones  were  deed,  that  they  aked  again,  and  were  read^ 
to  burst,  seeking  to  be  eased  and  to  discharge  her  selfe  thereof: 
came  gently  to  the  babes,  stooped  down,  and  seemed  to  wind  about 
them,  put  unto  them  her  teats,  desirous  and  labouring  to  be  deli- 
yered  of  her  milk,  as  if  it  had  been  a  second  litter. 

Holtand.    Plutarch,  fol.  519. 

BESTUD,  be  and  stud.  "  A.  S.  studu ;  a  post,  a 
stud,  a  pillar,  a  stay  or  prop."  Soraner.  A  stud  ap- 
pears to  be  any  thing /re(f;  from  stod,  stud ;  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  To  stand. 

And  when  the  golden  glorious  ran  goes  down. 
Would  she  put  on  her  star-betiudded  crown. 

Drayton,    Heroical  Ejriithi, 

Then  they  decreed  certaine  presents,  that  the  embassadours 
shoald  carry  unto  the  king :  to  wit,  two  purple  souldiers  cassocks, 
each  of  them  with  a  claspe  of  golde ;  and  as  many  rich  coates 
embrodered  and  bettudded  with  purple. 

Holland,    lAvivs,  fol.  752. 

BESWADDLED,  be  and  swaddle,  Dutch,  swadel, 
swachtel :  A.S.  swoethle,  from  swetfian,  astrwgere,  Ugare; 
to  swathe,  to  fasten  together,  to  bind. 

'  Hence  cradles;  see  !  with  lisping  statesmen  spawn. 
And  infant  limbs  beswaddled  in  the  lawn. 

Whitehead,    Epistle  to  Dr.  Thornton, 

BESWIKE,  A.  S.  swican,  beswican.  To  betray,  to 
deceive,  to  seduce,  to  offend.    Somner. 

Syre,  he  seyde,  ych  was  ^suore  to  hym'ar  to  ^, 
And  2>f  ych  adde  hym  bysuuhe,  ye  wors  >ou  wost  leae  me. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  272. 

Now  is  Edward  left  Berwik  for  to  dike, 
ye  Scottis  er  risen  eft,  Inglond  to  bisuihe. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  273. 
In  womens  yoice  thei  singe, 
With  notes  of  so  great  likyng, 
'Of  suche  measure,  of  such  musike. 
Whereof  the  shippes  thei  betwihe 
That  passen  by  the  costes  there. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  I  fol.  11. 

BBSWYNKE,  A.  S.  swincan,  to  labour,  to  travell, 
to  take  paines.  Hence  with  Chaucer^  swmker,  for  a 
labourer.    Somner. 

But  loke  whou  this  lorels  laboren  the'erthe 

But  freten  the  fruyt  that  the  folke  fill  lellich  beswynheth. 

Piers  Plouhman.    Crede,  E.  IL 
» 

That  ilk  yoice,  whiche  men  call 

Of  robbery,  he  taketh  no  hondt 

Of  thyng,  whiche  other  men  beswynhe. 

He  getteth  hym  clothe,  mete,  and  drinke. 

Gower,    Conf.  Am,  book  V. 


betJ 

BE.' 
TAILED 


BET, ». 
Bbt,  n. 


I     Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  hetan. 


to 


Bb'-^tino    Z^^^^*"*  ^®  support,  sc.  to  support  an 
Be'ttor.'  J®P>'*io'»  ^y  risking  any  thing  upon  it. 

Shal-  Dead?  See,  see:  hee  drew  a  good  bow :  and  dead  ?  hee 
shot  a  fine  shoote.  John  of  Gaunt  loued  Turn  well,  and  betted  much 
money  on  his  head. 

Shahspeare,    King  Henry  TF,  part  iL  fol.  86. 

— — —  Thou  play'st,  he  beie  upon  thy  part, 
Altho'  thou  lose,  yet  he  wlU  gun  by  thee. 

Ford.   The  Witch  o/£dtfumton,  act  v.  8C.  ]. 

Nym.  You'l  pay  me  the  eight  shillings 
I  won  of  you  at  betting  f 

Shahspeare.    King  Henry  V,  fol.  73, 


'!lb.  Why  what  should  a  man  doe  f 

Tru.  Why,  nothing :  or  that,  which  when  *tis  done,  is  u  idle. 
Harken  after  the  next  horse-race,  or  hunting  match,  lay  wagen 
dtc. — yisit  flsy  ladyes  at  night,  and  be  able  to  give  'hem  tibe  cha- 
racter of  eyery  bowler  or  bettor  o*  the  green. 

Ben  Jonton.  The  Silent  Woatan,  act  L  ic  1. 

Tlie  hoary  fool,  who  mauy  days 

Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow. 

Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desperate  bett  upon  to  morrow. 

Prior,    Ode  to  the  Hon.  C,  Montague. 

The  god,  unhappily  engag'd, 
By  nature  rash,  bv  play  enrng'd, 
Complain'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  cried  and  fretted ; 
Lost  eyery  earthly  thing  he  betted. 

Id,     Cupid  and  Oanywtede, 

Tho'  age  thy  witherd  front  with  wrinkles  plough, 
And  blanch  the  hoary  honours  of  thy  brow ; 
Tho'  sanguine  gamesters  bett,  against  thy  life. 
Thou  unconcem'd  shalt  hear  the  wagering  strife. 

Cambridge,    The  Scribleriad,  book  y. 

The  gamester  too,  whose  wits  all  high  or  low. 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  *haying  made  his  bets. 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 

Goldsmith,    EpUague  to  the  Qanutter. 

BETA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandriai  order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  Perian- 
thium  single,  semi-inferior,  five -cleft,  persistent.  Seed 
single,  reniform,  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  base  of  the 
calyx.  (Hooker,  Flor,  Scot.) 

This  plant  has  received  its  name  from  the  Greek 
letter  /3,  which  it  is  thought  to  resemble  in  shape 
while  its  seed  is  swelling. 

Nomine  turn  Graio,  ceu  litera  proxima  prims 
ii'ingitur  in  cerk  docti  mucrone  magistri. 
Sic  et  humo  pingui  ferratae  cuspidis  ictn 
Deprimitur,  folio  viridb,  pede  Candida,  Beta. 

Columella,  i.  10. 

The  best  known  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  td- 
garis  or  common  Beet,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
growing  by  the  sea-^shore. 

B.  vulgaris,  flowers  crowded,  inferior  leaves  ovate. 

The  root  is  long,  thick,  and  tapering,  and  of  a  white, 
red  or  yellow  colour.  The  red  beet  is  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  this  country  ;  it  affords  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  Margraaf  first  procured  sugar  from 
Beet-root,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  in  1747.  Achard  of  lierlin  afterwards  procured 
it  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  length,  at  die  com* 
mencement  of  the  present  century^  it  became  an  object 
of  great  interest  with  the  chemists  of  France.  For  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  Huet 
de  la  Croix,  Notice  sur  la  Betterave,  considirk  prw* 
dpalement  sous  le  rapport  des^  bM/ices  que  sa  cultuft 
doit  procurer  au  cultivateur,  8vo.  Paris,  1812.  Tbe 
Hortus  Kewensis  describes  four  other  species  ot  this 
genus  J  among  these,  the  B.  maritima,  a  native  of 
Britain,  distinguished  botanically  from  the  other  spe* 
cies  by  having  its  flowers  in  pairs.  EngUsh  Botantft 
5185. 

BETAG,  be  and  tag.  To  tack  or  tag.  Fr.  aitacher, 
to  knit,  bind,  connect.     For  an  example^  see  Bi- 

0CVTCHEON. 

BETAILED,  be  and  tail.  A.  S.  tegl,  which  Lye 
thinks  is  from  the  Gothic,  tagl^  crinU,  the  hair. 

Thus  hetailedand  bepowdered,  the  man  of  taste  fancies  Jie  iffl* 
proves  in  beauty,  dresses  np  bis  hard-featured  face  in  smiles,  ssa 
attempts  to  (ook  hideously  tender. 

Goldsmith.    Citiren  of  the  Wirt'ld^  let  ui 
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BETAKE,  he  and  take.  Wiclif  constantly  renders 
the  Letin  trado,  bitake.  "  A.  S.  httacan,  to  impart,  to 
deliver  to,  to  commit  upon  trust,  to  put  In  trust 
with." 

To  take  to,  commit  to,  deliver  to  j  to  take,  resort 
or  recur  to. 

AIu!  aUfl!  ofEogelond  ne  con  ych  none  rede. 

Vor  xyf  ych  J-m  bytake  my  soster  sonc  Steuenc  de  Blcys, 

Vor  he  nys  nojt  ry^t  cyr,  lie  ne  worf  nenere  pcy». 

And  ^f  ych  ym  bytake  >c  ryjt  ejr  Henry,  my  dojter  sone, 

>at  nya  nojt  jut  J»re  jer  old,  yt  wor>  hym  sone  by  nom. 

B,  Gloucester,  p.  443. 

Of  boly  kii1ce*s  finitr  he  gnf  >e  kyng  >e  tende 
Gadrid  with  clerkis  hand,  and  kept  to  >at  Wag^ 
Wendand  to  Scotland,  beteched  it  >e  baronage, 
Jc  lond  for  to  sane.  R,  Brunne,  p.  299.  r.  ii. 

In  his  seztend  jere  Sinen  >at  ]>e  lond  auht, 
Maid  scho  died  here,  hir  soule  to  God  betanht^ 

Id.  V.  i.  p.  126. 

Now  Bwiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteche, 

Chaucer,  Prologue  toMelibmu,  v,  13852. 

And  hem  the  yaf  hire  meblea  and  hire  thing. 
And  to  the  Pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho. 

Id,   The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  y.  15998. 

And  on  with  drawethe  the  wif  of  another :  and  non  of  hem 
holdcthc  fej-the  to  another :  but  thei  defoulen  here  lawe,  that  Jhesu 
Crist  betook  him  to  kcpe,  for  here  salvacioun. 

Sir  J,  Afaundemle.    Travaile,  cap.  zii. 

In  hope  I  woll  comforted  be. 
For  lone,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  hope  where  I  go. 
Should  aye.be  relese  to  my  wo. 

Chaucer,    The  Bomaunt  of  the  Bote,  p.  203. 

The  kynge  assenteth  well  thereto. 
With  great  honour  and  knight  him  maketb. 
And  great  power  to  hym  betaketh 
And  gan  Ids  ioumey  for  to  cast. 

Gower,    Conf.  Am.  book  iii.  fol.  158. 

I  finde  a  tale  written  also, 

Howe  that  a  worthie  prince  ts  holde 

The  lawes  of  his  londe  to  holde. 

F3rrst  for  the  high  goddes  sake. 

And  eke  for  that  him  is  betake 

The  people  for  to  guide  and  lede. 

Whiche  is  the  charge  of  his  kinge  hede. 

Id.  i».  book  yii.fbl.  158. 

Judas  Scarioth  wente  forth  to  the  princis  of  prestis,  and  seideto 
bim  what  wolen  ye  give  to  me  and  I  schal  bitake  him  to  you. 

Wiclif,  Matthew,  ch9ip.javi. 

And  whcnne  the  sayde  Constantyne  had  all  preparyd  for  his 
▼oyage,  he  betoke  y*  lande  of  Britayne  ynio  the  sayd  Octauius,  and 
sifter  sped  hym  ypon  his  journey.  Fabyan,  y.  i  C.  68. 

Fbrsooth,  mother,  my  ring  is  a  goe. 

My  paramour  to  keepel  betookc  it, 
And  it  is  lost,  for  which  I  am  full  woe, 

Sorrow  fully  unto  mine  heart  it  sit. 

Browne.     The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  i, 

I  obsenred  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud  fiUling  to  the 
earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me  betake  myself  for 
shelter  to  a  house  which  I  saw  at  a  little  dutance  from  the  place 
-where  I  was  walking.  Tatler,  No.  21 8. 

On  the  slightest  loss  tiiey  the  [Britains]  betook  themselves  to 
treaty  and  submission. 

Burke,    Abridgement  of  English  History,  book  i.  chap.  L 

BETALK,  be  and  talk.  Talk  is  referred  by  Junius 
and  Skinner  to  the  verb,  to  tell.  A.S.  teUan,  tttlan  ;  to 
tell,  to  county  to  give  an  account. 

For  their  so  valiant  .fight,  that  every  free  mans  song. 
Can  tell  yon  of  the  same,  quoth  she,  be-ttUk'd  on  long. 
Drayton.    Poly-Olbian,  SonglMSL 

Toii.  xvnx* 


BETALLOW,  he  and  talhw.  Dutch.  Ger.  and  Swe.      BE- 

talg,  talgh;  of  unknown  etymology.    See  Tallow.      TALLOW. 

I  will  slice  out  thy  towels  with  thine  own  razor,  betallow  thy  BETELE. 
tweexes.         Ford.  The  Funeiea,Chaste  and  Noble,  act  1.  sc.  2. 

BETEAR,  he  and  iear.  Junius  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 
iaran,  to  tear ;  because  they  tear  or  rush  from  tlie 
eyes,  or  rather,  because  they  tear  or  lacerate  the  heart, 

Alas,  madam,  answered  Philoclca,  I  know  not  whether  my  tears 
become  my  eyes,  but  I  am  sure  my  eyes  thus  betearedy  become  my 
fortune.  Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  iii. 

BETECHE,  probably  no  other  than  betake.  "  Be- 
techeth  the  lore,"  i.  e,  '*  delivereth,  imparteth  the 
lore,"  ''  wisdom,  which  was  him  betaught,"  i.  e.  to 
him  delivered,  imparted.    See  Betake. 

So  as  the  philoeophre  techeth 
To  Alisander,  and  him  betecheth 
The  lore,  howe  that  he  shall  measure 
His  bodie,  so  that  no  measure 
Of  fleshly  lust  be  shulde  excede. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  167 

So  as  the  philosopher  taught 
To  Alisander  and  it  betaught 
\lliereof  that  he  was  fully  taught 
Of  wisdom,  which  was  him  betau«;ht. 

Id.  lb.  book  vii.  fol.  145.  * 

BETEEM,  Mr.  Steevens  produces  in  a  note  upon  the 
passage  from  Hamlet  quoted  below,  an  usage  of  this 
word  in  Golding*s  Chsid*s  Metamorphoses,  where  from 
the  corresponding  Latin  {sc,  dignetur)  he  says  it  must' 
necessarily  signify,  to  vouchsafe,  deign,  permit  or 
suffer.  The  old  English  word,  to  teem,  A.  S.  ta^mian,  is 
to  pour,  to  pour  forth,  to  yield,  to  produce,  and  thus 
to  giye  or  grant  -,  permit,  suffer  or  allow. 

— — — —  Yet  could  he  not  betecme 
The  shape  of  anie  other  bird  than  cgle  for  to  seeme. 
Golding's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  x. 
So  excellent  a  king ;  this  was,  to  this, 
Hiperion  to  a  satyre  :  so  louitfg  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteene  (betecm)  the  windes  of  heaven 
\lsit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Shakspeare.    Hamlet,  fol.  154. 
Although  he  could  hare  well  beteevVd  to  have  thank'd  him  of 
the  ease  he  profer'd,  yet  loving  hu  own  handy-work,  modestly 
refos'd  him.  Milton,    Animad.  upon  Bemonst,  Defence. 

BETELE,  this  word  probably  of  Indiiin  origin,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  species  of  pepper,  viz.  the  Piper 
Betle,  but  more  frequently  to  a  masticatory  employed 
in  equatorial  countries.  This  is  composed  of  the  nut 
of  the  Areca  Catechu,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half,  one 
quarter  of  quick  lime,  and  the  remainder,  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Piper  Betle  and  tobacco.  This  composition 
communicates  a  brick-red  colour  to  the  saliva,  and 
other  animal  fluids  ;  it  stimulates  th/s  salivary  glands 
and  organs  of  digestion;  it  diminishes  cutaneous 
transpiration,  and  thus  prevents  the  great  debility 
which  results  ^m  the  abundance  of  this  evacuation 
in  hot  climates.  It  is  of  so  irritating  a  nature  that  it 
corrodes  by  degrees  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  twenty -five  or  thirty,  those  persons 
who  have  constantly  made  use  of  it,  have  their  teeth 
worn  down  to  the  leveled  the  gums.  Notwithstanding 
this  inconvenience,  its  use  is  extremely  general.  In 
those  countries  where  this  Betele  is  not  employed, 
some  other  substance  is  made  use  of  as  a  masticatory. 
M.  Labillardiere  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  search 
of  la  Peyrouse,  relates,  that  the  savages  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands  chew  quick  lime,  mixed  with  the  leaf  of 
the  P^  Siribou.  M.M.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
3t 
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BE3I&LE.  observed,  that  the  Peruvians  of  Qiiito  and  FOpajan 
made  use  of  quick  lime,  which  they  mixed  with  the 
leaf  of  the  Erythroxylum  Peruvianum,a.  plant  possessed 
,  of  very  acrid  properties.  See  Peron,  Foyage  aux  Terres 
Australes ;  Hall^  et  Nysten^  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicales.    . 

BETHABARA,  the  Home  of  Passage,  a  village  in 
the  Holy  Laod^  on  the  other*  side  Jordan.  It  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  spot  at  which  the  Israelites  passed 
this  river  lutder  Joshua ;  by  others  it  is  consi<lered  only 
as  a  common  ford.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  Baptist 
preached,  (John,  L  2&) 

BETHANY,  a  vilk^e  about  two  miles  eastward 
from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Lazarus,  and  the  scene  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection^  (John,  xi.  18.)  It  was  the 
place  also  in  which  Mary  anointed  our  Saviour's  head, 
(xii.  2.)  The  name  of  Bethany  extended  over  the 
whole  tract  of  ground  from  the  village  itself  to  Beth- 
phagcj  and  this  is  {John,  xxiv.  50.  Ads,  i.  12.)  a 
circumstance  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  fancied  collision  between  the  two 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  given  by  St.  Luke,  first 
in  his  Gospel,  and  afterwards  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  Bethany  mentioned  in  his  Gospel,  is  the 
district  including,  the  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  he  mentions  in  the  Acts;  and  therefore  each 
is  the  same  place  under  a  different  name.  When  Br. 
Richardson  visited  Bethany  in  1818,  he  was  shewn  the 
ruins  of  a  large  house,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Laza^ 
rus.  His  tomb  also  is  still  eadiibited.  The  village  is 
small,  and  poor,  and  the  cultivation  aronnd  it  is  nmch 
neglected  ;  but  it  is  described  as  a  pleasant  romantic 
spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olivesj  abound- 
ing in  trees  and  long  grass* 

BETHAVEN,  the  House  of  On,  (the  sun)  or  accord- 
ing  to  others,  of  iniquity,  a  name  given  to  the  city 
Bethel  after  the  establishment  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry. 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  however,  (vii.  2.)  before  the 
time  of  Jeroboam,  Bethaven  and  Bethel  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  the  former  is  stated  to  be 
near  Ai.  Michmaswvs  to  its  east.  (1  Sam,  xiiL  5.)  The 
wilderness  of  Bethaven  is  spoken  of.  Josh,  xviii.  12. 
and  the  city  is  joined  by  Hosea,  (v.  8.)  with  Gibeah 
and  Rama,  in  a  passage  which  implies  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  If  this  be  so,  there 
must  have  been  a  Bethaven  distinct  from  Bethel,  which 
last  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

BETHEL,  the  House  of  God,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusaliem,  near 
which  Jacob  saw  his  vision.  ( Gen.  xxviii.  12.)  On  this 
occasion,  the  city  adjoining  the  spot  on  which  he  slept» 
and  which  before  was  called  Luz,  received  the  name 
of  Bethel.  Its  capture  by  the  Israelites  is  r^&ted,  Judges, 
L  22.  and  its  final  surrender  to  Vespasian  is  recorded 
by  Josephus  (De  fieU.  v.8.)  After  the  idolatry  of  Jero- 
boam»  it  received  in  contempt  the  name  of  Bethaven. 
The  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  at  Bethel,  was  pre*- 
served  in  the  second.  Temple,  and  the  Ark  was*  placed 
upon  it.  The  ruins  of  a  monastery  now  mark  the  spot 
on  which  his  vision  took  place,  and  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves that  *'  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  an  enisting 
comment  upoa  the  record  of  the  stony  territory,  where 
he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  plaGe«,  and^  put  them  for 
hia  pillow.** 

BETHESDA^  the  Home  qf  Mercy,  a.  pool  ia  Jcrat 


sal^m  adjoining  tlie  dheep  unsrM/  ^  die  English     ml 
translaAioa    renders  the  word   »pp/Jon«4>  or  Bheep  THKDa 
gaUij,  as  it  should  nithcr  be  given,  which  was  bmit^     -  ' 
Eliashib  and  the  priests,  according  to  the  testimonv  ^ 
of  Nehemi^h  (»u.  4.)  St  John  (K  2.)  caUi  t&is  pJS 
Ko\vfifij0pa  (KoXvfifioM  nato,)  From  hisaccmntofthe^n 
miracle  performed  by  our  Saviour  at  this  spot,  upon  the 
unhappy  cripple  who  for  eight  and  thirty  years  bad  ! 

needed  the  benefit  of  its  springs,  we' collect  that,  at  a 
certain  stated  time,  the  waters  were  sopematurelly 
agitated,  and  that  they  then  cured  any  disease  with 
which  the  first  person  who  chanced  to  be  immersed 
was  afflicted.  Little  morer  information  than  this  is 
to  be  found  in  Holy  writ,  or  in  the  writings,  cither 
of  Josephus  or  the  Talmudists.  Chrysostom  (v.  525.) 
records  a  tradition  that  one  person  only  could  be  cured 
within  a  year ;  and  Jerome  (in  lods  Heb,)  describes  i 
the  pool  in  his  time  as  being  coloured  red,  apparently  ! 
by  some  mineral. 

The  commentators  dlflfer  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  cure  used  to  be  efiected  -,  and  almost  all  which  can 
be  given  upon  the  subject,  must  be  fomded  on  con- 
jecture. Grotins,  Lightfoot  and  Doddridge  rgcct  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  angel,  and  suppose  that  his 
agency  was^  conduded  from  the 'citation  observed-in 
the  waters,  and  the  marvellous  effects  subsequent  to 
it.  Hammond  from  Theophylact,  imagines  that  the 
virtue  of  the  water  arose  from  the  warmth  imparted 
to  it  by  washing  in  it  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  These, 
he  continues,  were  more  numerous  at  thft  approach  of 
the  Passover,  and  thv  waters  were  then  stirred  to 
increa^  their  efficacy,  by  ah  officer  or  messenger.* 
(a77e\o».)  In  answer  tt>  this  theory,  Whitby  asks,  how 
this  healthy  virtue,  if  natural,  could  be  applied  to  the 
cure  of  all  diseases  }  how  one  only  could  be  cured 
when  many  probably  entered  at  the  same  moment  \ 
and  why,  since  numerous  victims  "were  slain  at  other 
feasts,  should  the  case  occur  only  at  tha  Passover^ 
Lightfoot  also  shows,  that  the  entrails  were  washed  in 
a  laver  in  the  temple,  and  not  in  this  pooL 

Doddridge  also  rejects  Hammond's  reasoning.  He 
approves  our  translation  sheep  market,  as  he  thinb 
the  eh^ep'gate  was  fiurtherfrom  the  temple  then  the 
received  site  of  the  pool.  He.  believes  the  waters  to 
have  been  partly  mineral  and  medicdnal,  to  have  beea 
used'  for  general  bathing*  and  to  have  been  endued 
with  a  miraculous  power  not  long  before  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  in  which  last  supposition  Lightfoot  agrees 
with  him.  ^  Doddridge  holds  that  ;the  virtue  t^attd 
either  after  the  miracle  or  the  death  of  Christ  ^  and 
this  will  account  for  the  silence  of  Joaephus. 

Maundrellx  who  visited  the  Holy  Laaad-  in  l^i 
describes  Bethesda,  which  to  our  surprise  b  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Dr.  Clarke*  or  Dr.  Richardson.  The 
elder  traveller  gives  its  dimenmow-  as'  MO  paonin 
length>  40  in  breadth  and  8  in  depth.  It  was  dry,  and 
at  its  western  end  were  three  blihd  arches,  in  which 
he  supposes  were  the  five  porches  occupied  b^  the 
diseased.  The  area  of  the  temple  was  on  one  side  of 
it,  St.  Stephens  gate. on  the  other. 

BETHINK,  he  and  think,  DutcB,  thunckens  Ger. 
thauJceiL  According  to  Topke  (ul  40e;>  to-  iMn*,  i^  to 
thing.;  and  tiie  appJicatioa  of  the  -w^rd'Olmgi  seems 
to  extend  to  whatever  onuses  arsenssufciokkor  id^ 

To  think  is  to  have,  or  causa  to  haare«  sensations  or 
ideas  3  to  feel,  to  perceivej  to  observej^to  camsideo  ^ 
refleeta 
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^ >e  emperour hwAe  >u,  he Uy  gui hymly  JMMAe, 
And  hys  wra>]>e  toward  >8  kyqg,  for  drede  4>t^  mi,  qu^ncbe. 

A.  0/MMn«Vy  p.  58. 


9  i§^0^,  KoA  -tolde  wtt  '^e  bytokne  was, 
^ftt  l^e  dragon  of  by  Weate  bytokned  ^  kyi^^  Attore^ 
Aad  ye  beore  som  Tool  geant;  ]»at  me  ssolde  of  yhore. 

Ja,  .  p.  203 

But  at  the  last  his  maister  him  bethought 
VpttD-aday,  whan  he  his  paper  sought. 
Of  a  pravcvbe,  that  saitb  this  tame  word  ; 
Wei  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord. 
Than  that  it  rote  alle  the  renienant 

•  Chttucer,  .The  Cokes  Tal*y  t.'4391. 

■■   •      ■ Slehtes  ich  by  }enhe 

Thauhich.sjrtte  jiys  sevea ger. ichahoMe  nmtwol  telle 
The -harme^ -ich  have  idon. 

Piert  Phuhman,     FUion,  p.  93. 

The  iewe,  whicbe  all  vntvodth  had. 
And  went  Tpon  his  fete  beside 
JBedhought  hym  howe  *he  -might  ride. 

Goutor,    Cofif,  Am.  book  rii.  fol.  160. 

But  At  the  Ust  as.  I  iothought 

•Wbeder  I  alionld  passe  or  nought, 

.1  sawe  come  with  ai^ladde  chece 

To  me,  a  lusty  bachslefe. 

Chmueer,     The  Bomduni  of  the  Rose,  fol.  136. 
Of  which  when  as  they  had  debated  long, 
Of  Berkeley  castle  they  fhemselres  bethoughi^ 
A  place  by  nature  that  was  wond'rous  strong, 
And  yet  far  stronger  easly  might  be  wrought. 

Drayton,    The' Barons'  Wars,  book  v. 

Bethink  youraelTCs  beforehand  what  mercies  you  want,  for  which 
yon  should  pray  onto  him ;  and  what  you  have,  for  which  you  must 
praise  <}od ;  as  also  how  unworthy  you  are,  eitlier  to  retain  what 
you  hare,>0r  to  xeeeire  what  yott  want 

Meveridgt,    Sermon  145. 

Ah!  6erAc»;(  how  through  thy  regions 

Midniff ht  Jiorronr  Hewf ul  bowl'd. 
When,  like  wolves,  the  DanishlegioBS 

Through  thy  trembling  Ibrcst  piDwl'd. 

Miekle.    Ballad  H 

BETHLEHEM,  or  Bethlehrm  Ephratah,  in  order 
to  distin^ish  it  from   Bethlehem  in   tbe  tribe   of 
Zabalon,   the  House  of  Bread,  a  town  of  Falestiae, 
situated  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  '•nd 
telebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  our  Saviour  and  of 
David.     It  stands  on  an  eminence  formerly  entirely 
covered  with  vines    and   olives,    but    many  of   the 
latter  have   now  been    destroyed   anndst   the  ftuds 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  distant  view  of  this  town 
is   imposing  •    for  Mr.   Parsons,   who   visited  it   in 
1821,  «ays,  in    passing  from  Bethany  through  the 
beautiful -phiin,  called  the  valley  of  Refhatm,  ''Beth- 
lehem, at  this  distance,  assumes  an  appearance  of 
splendour  far  beyond  what,  it  actually  possesses.     The 
monastery  erected  over  the  manger,  stands  a  little  east 
of  the  village.     Ji>till  further  -eastward,  we  saw  the 
valley  where  the  shepherds  heard  the  angela  sing,  at 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour."     This  convent  is  a  large 
massy  structure,  appearing  more  like  a  fortiiScation 
than  a  building  dedicated  ■  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  j 
and  <»«t»na  three  religious  houses,  severally  devoted 
to  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Armemans.  The  graUo,  which 
iBsSfinmed  to  contain,  the  manger  in  which  our  Lord 
M/^««»  "iter,  a  fine  picture,  and  numeroua  silver 
anl- crystal  lamps.    Afew  years  ligo,  the  monks,  in 
tbia  cQiiveBt,  however,  'amomted  only  to  ten,   ttie 
BMoiity  ^f^nOiom  were  Spaniards.   The  popalation  of 
■frtUUiiJiuiffiiow  md  by  ^e  recent  traveller,  above 
t«ferved-to,.toT;onsi8t^f  abont  1500  Catholics,  1000 
^^tttkB^KtL  fewArmaiiians^  taod  a  few  Turks.    The 


£afbidics,  Annamanfl,'and  Greek8,liave'eadi  a  monae- 
Aery.  Great  jpart  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
making  cmcifixes  and  crowiia  of  various  kinds  of  iviiod, 
jaaany  x>f  which  are«et  in  mother  of  pearl,  4uid  exported 
by  way  of  Acre.  £very  spot  in  land' near  tMs  town  is 
consecrated  by  tradition ;  and  among  •  other  tree-  or 
false  vestiges  are  still  shewn  the  hoase  of  Sinqeon,  the 
tomb  of  Baehael,  the  wells  for  the  water  6f  which 
David' longed,  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  fountains 
of  Soloason,  the  cave  in  which  David  cut  off  the  skirt 
from  the  robe  of  Saul,  "and  the  wilderness  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  Italian  language  is  in.  cononen  nae 
amoog  the  inhabitants. 

BsTnLBBEM,  Bv  borough  oad  post  town  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  situated  on  the  Lehigh, 
in  Northampton  county,. Pennsylvania,  ami  about -fifty- 
four  miles  nearly  north-west  of  .Philadelphia.  It  is 
regularly  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1500  individuals,  iVho  are  all  Mora- 
vians. They  have  two  8chf)ols  here,  one  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  which  Are  in  high  repute.  This  is 
cme  of  the  most  celebrated  settlements  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  America,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  between  the.  river  and  a  creek.  : Besides 
the  common  dwelling-houses,  it  contains  a  larg^ 
church,  aad  extensive  building^  appropriated  to  the 
different  classes  of  the  society,  particularly  to  the  un- 
married men,  the  young  women,  and  the  .widows. 
Various  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  each,  and  the 
strictest  discipline  is  attended  to.  The  latitude  of 
Bethlehem  is  40°  37^  N.  and  longitude  75°  14' . W. 

BBTHRAL,  be  and  tbralL  A.  S.  thrisl,  servus.  Sere- 
nius  suggests  from  draga,  portare.  Ihre  prefers  A.  S. 
^^r^oTt,  to  chastise,  whence  threale,  chastisement ;  and 
thence,  he  adds,  applied  to  that  unhappy  race  of 'men, 
whoaeem  bom  to  endure  stripes. 

To  enslave  ;  we  now  commonly  use  to  enthral. 

For,  sheeit  is  that  did  my  k>fd  beikrmU, 
Mv  dearwt  lord,  and  deep  in  dungeon  lay, 
Wheie  he  hit  better  dales  hath  vested  slL 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  8. 

BETHROW,  be  and'^Aroto.  A.  S.  thrawm,  to  hurU 
to  fling,  to  throw. 

To  throw,  to  cast,  to  cast  down^  to  deject,  to  lay 
prostrate. 

A  holy  fader  all  his  tsonthe 
That  ve  may  tell,  I  am  be  knowe. 
That  I  with  lone  am  so  bethrowe. 
And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  sonke 
That  I  am  yeriliche  dronke. 

Gowtr,     Conf.  jim.  book  ri.  lioL  128. 

BETH  SAID  A,  the  House  of  Hunting  or  Fishing,  a  city 
.near  the  desert  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Gennesareth.  It  was  the 
city  in  which  Andrew  and  Peter  followed  their  trade 
as  fishermen.  It  was  also  the  native  place  of  Pfiiljp. 
Bethsaida  frequently  witnessed  the  miracles,  and  heard 
the  preaching  of  our  Saviour^  and  the  fitubbomtmbe- 
lief  of  its  inhabitants,  ^rew  down  from  hmi  a  bitter 
denunciation  of  wee.   {Matt.  la.  n,) 

BETHULIA,  an  insulated  hill  in  Palestine,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  laid  out  in  terraces, ond  resem- 
bling an  artificial  mount.  The  top  appears  to  have 
been  once  crowned  with  a  circular  Ibrtifioation,  the 
remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  other  buikliiigs,  are 
still  visible.  It  is  olao  called  the  Monalayi  of  the 
Fcanks,  aiid  k  said  to  have  heen  possessed  by  the 
388 
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Knights  of  St  John  for  forty  years  after  they  lost 
Jerusalem,  during  the  Crusades.  There  is  also  a 
Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  name. 

BETHUMP,  be  and  thump,  of  unknown  origin* 
Skinner  thinks  that  it  is  a  ionojktum. 

To  beat^  to  strike ;  with  heavy  blows. 

Zonndty  I  was  nener  to  betkump't  with  wordi, 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  fathtr  dad. 

Shaktpeart,    King  John,  fol.  7. 

BETHUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  county  of  Artois.  It  is  but  meanly 
built,  except  the  market  place,  which  is  regular  and 
spacious.  It  is  encompassed  by  fortifications,  which 
Were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  celebrated  Vauban. 
The  population  is  about  6000,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  from  flax  grown  in 
the  surrounding  country,  which  also  yields,  abandonee 
of  corn  and  good  cheese,  besides  a  partial  cultivation 
of  vines.  Bethune  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders, 
but  was  annexed  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  was  taken  in  1710,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Lat.  50°  32'  N. 
long.  2°  4A'  E. 

BETIDE,  teand  tide,  A.  S.  tidan,  contingere,  accidere, 
■  To  come,  to  come  to  pass,  to  happen,  to  bechance, 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of. — Spenser  writes  the  past  participle 
hetight. 

Ac  after  mete,  yo  he  adde  yete  &  fdronke  we], 

He  nom  on  of  hys  priaes,  ^t  bet  Water  Tjrrel, 

And  a  uewe  oyete  of  hys  men,  &  nolde  non  lenger  abyde, 

}at  ke  nolde  to  hys  game,  iyde  wat  so  byiyile, 

B.  Gioucetterp  p.  418. 

&  snore  him  in  leaute,  how  so  euer  bitid, 
Norwyche  he  suld  be  Ersbisshop  sacrid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  208. 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought,    ^ 
In  time  coming  what  miglit  him  betide, 

But  on  his  Inst  present  was  all  his  thought, 
And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  erery  side. 

Chaucer.  ^  The  Clerhes  Tale,  V.  7954. 

forbade 


Quath  Conscience  to  ^e  kyngc.  Crist  to  x 

£r  ich  wedde  suche  a  wif.  wo  me  by  tide. 

Piers  Phuhman, 


Vision,  p.  46. 


What  slMMild  then  6elU^ 

Bat  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nSee  ? 
CoDie,  let  at  thoee  we  can  to  real  blisientSoe,  w.  j 

Tkmmaati,    Cmstk tfbidakttetf  u^i,     j^^ 

Another  lenon  seek  ye,  other  proof 

Of  vanity,  and  UmenUble  woe 

Betiding  jmn}  Jago.    E^gt-HUi,  lo6k\f. 


BETI'ME, 
BfiTl^MKS. 


} 


Be  and  time ;  A.  S.  tima.    See  Timi. 
By  time ;  sc.  good  time,  early  time. 


Lo  this  my  sonne  it  mai  the  stere 
Of  sweuens  for  to  take  kepe. 
For  oft  tyme  a  man  aslepe 
Male  se,'what  after  shall  betide. 

Cower.     Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  80. 

Wyllyam  was  throwen  from  his  horse,  and  in  great  ioepardy  of 
his  lyfe,  wherof  his  soce  Rob(r>t  beyngc  ware,  was  so  moued  with 
pytie  that  he  rescowcd  his  fader,  and  delynrcd  him  fire  from  all 
danger  of  his  enemyes ;  but  how  so  it  betyde  of  the  kynge,  trouth 
it  is  that  many  of  his  men  were  slaync,  and  his  secondc  sonne, 
Wyllyam  Che  rede,  sore  hurtc.  Fabyan,  r.  1.  C.  232. 

Why  waile  we  then  ?  why  wenric  wc  the  gods  with  plaints. 

As  if  some  euill  were  to  her  be  tight  ? 
Shee  raigoes  a  goddcsse  now  among  the  saints, 

That  wilhome  was  the  saint  of  sbepheard's  light. 

And  is  installed  now  in  heauens  hight. 

Spenser.    ShepheertTs  Calender,  November,  fol.  50. " 

Ah  haplesse  boy,  the  fisher's  joy  and  pride  ! 

Ah,  wo  is  us,  we  cannot  help  thy  wo  * 
Our  pity  Tain  :  ill  may  that  swain  betide 

Whose  undeserved  spite  hath  wrong'd  thee  so. 

P.  Fletcher,     Piscatory  Eclogues,  eel.  iii. 

Fair  morning  yet  betides  the  Son  of  God, 
After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  rack 
As  earth  and  aky  would  mingle. 

Milton,    Paradise  Regained^  book  ir. 


Vchylle  make  >e  hejrmon,  by  tyme  ychabbe  i}ape, 
yzt  yon  ne  ssalt  ror  }y  lyflode  neuere  carye  nojt. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  312. 

If  he  bi  tyme  had  gon  >orh  help  of  his  Gascons, 
^er  suld  haf  standen  non,  Philip  no  Charloas. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  264. 

Thw  Pandare  tooke  the  letter  and  hetime 

A  morrow  to  his  neecis  pallaice  stert, 

And  fast  he  swore,  that  it  was  passed  prime. 

Chaucer.     Troilus,  book  ii.  p.  245. 

If  thou  wouldest  nowe  resorte  ynto  God  by  times  ft  make  thine 
hfible  praier  to  the  Almyghtye  :  yf  tliou  wouldest  Hue  a  pure  and 
godlye  life  ;  shonlde  he  not  wake  yp  ynto  die  immediately,  &  geao 
the,  the  bewtie  of  righteousness  agayne. 

Bible,  1551.    Job,  cap.  rm. 

If  thou  wouldest  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy  snppli- 
cation  to  the  Almighty :  If  thou  were  pare  and  upright,  surely 
now  he  would  awake  for  thee  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy 
righteousness  prosperous.  Bible.    Modem  Version. 

He  that  goes  out  betimes  in  the  morning,  is  more  like  to^dis- 
patch  his  journey,  than  he  tliat  lingers  till  tlie  day  bee  spent. ' 
Hall.     Cont.     Christ  among  the  Doctors,  il  29. 

When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 
We'll  rise  betimes  to  see  tlic  vineyard  spread. 

Parnell.     The  Gijt  of  Poetry.    SoUmon. 

*'  I  own  young  woman,"  said  I,  *'  that  there  are  some  yirtart 
upon  that  mind  of  your's  ;  but  there  is  still  one  which  I  do  not  see 
represented ;  I  mean  that  of  rising  betimes  in  the  morning." 

Goldsmith.     Citizen  of  the  World,  Lettft  45. 

BETCXKEN,    1      GQi\\.  tacknyan  ;  A.  S.  tacknmi 

Beto'kbning.  S  Dutch  teeckenen,  beteeckenen  ;  $wc- 
heiekna.  To  mark. 

To  mark,  to  signify,  to  designate,  to  notify,  to 
denote,  to  show,  to  declare. 

See  an  example  from  R.  Gloucester  under  BfixniXE. 

Suich  was  yt  mor^re  of  Einesham  (uor  bataile  non  it  nas) 
&  yev  vr\y  Jesu  Crist  wel  vuele  ipaicd  was. 
As  he  ssewede  bitohninge  grialiche  &  erode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  560. 

For  iriiiit  in  trowthe  bytokeneth^  clennes  in  soule. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Crede,  E.  2. 

Hiis  sacrament  [matrimony]  betokcneth  the  knitting  togetlier  of 
Chrst  and  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.     The  Pcrsones  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  361. 

How  that  this  world  shall  tome  and  wende 
Till  it  be  fall  ynto  his  ende  : 
Whereof  the  tale  tell  I  shall. 
In  which  is  betokened  all* 

Cower.     Canf.  Am,  Prsl 

.The  angel  which  with  both  his  handis  Ijrfted  yp  into  hearai 
swore  by  the  lyuyag  God  was  Cryst  himself  clothed  in  whyght 
lyncn  which  betokened  that  heahoujde  in  tyme  to  come  be  borne 
of  tlie  pure  virgin  Marie.  Joye.    E*po,  Daniel,  ch.  xu* 

For  he  maketh  here  as  though  he  founde  no  fault,  but  in  ^ 
the  aigniftcacKjns  of  the  sacraments  be  not  opened  and  dedsfed 
unto  the  people  as  though  yf  that  were  done  he  were  content,  and 
that  he  mocketh  not  the  sacraments,  but  tlie  mynystert  opcQCtB 
not  the  betokininges  thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  More't  Wbrkes,  fol*  371. 
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And  also  wt  aboat  my  beme 
Two  lamps  to.lNinie  and  not  to  qudnt 

WUefa  shal  betoken  and  rehenae. 
That  my  goodwill  was  nener  spent. 

rnctffuin  Aueton,    The  TettameM  of  the  Hawthorne. 

We  are  agreed  rpon  tins,  that  the  woordes  we  speake  be  tokent. 
But  a  token,  onlesse  it  betoken  some  thinge^  is  no  token, 

JeweL    A  Repl^  to  M.  Uatdinge,  foL  172. 

Also  to  tollerate  those  thinges,  whiche  doo  seeme  l^er  or 
grpnons  (whereof  there  be  many  in  the  lyfe  of  man,  and  in  fortune) 
in  such  wyse  as  thoa  depart  not  ftom  the  astate  of  natare>  neyther 
from  the  worshyp  perteyninge  vnto  a  wyse  man^  betokeneth  a 
good  courage^  and  also  mocbe  oonstaunce. 

Sir  7'honuu  Eiyot.     Govcmtftcri  p.  194. 

Hiis  rising  fear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind, 
Tliose  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind. 

Gay,     The  ShephenFs  Week,  Pastorai  1. 

Hiis,  I  say,  being  a  current  opinion,  the  wise  men  would  be  apt 
enough  to  coaclude,  that  the  present  star  betokened  the  birth  of 
that  prince,  of  whom  (as  they  might  easily  hare  heard]  it  had  been 
so  very  loog  foretold,  ''  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacobs 
and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  Porteus,  Lecture  ii. 

BETONICA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  Generic  character: 
calyx,  teeth  acuminate ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
ascending,  lower  three-cleft,  its  tube  cylindrical. 

The  following  is  the  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus. 

B,  officinalis  (Wood  Betany)  spike  interrupted^ 
middle  segment  of  the  upper  lip  notched. 

This  plant  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  woods  in 
England.  It  was  formerly  in  considerable  use  in 
Medicine :  the  root  is  an  emetic  and  purgative^  and 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains. 

Several  species  are  described  by  authors.  English 
Botany,  I142j  Botanical  Magazine,  7QO, 

BETORN,  he  and  torn,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
tear.  Goth,  iairan ;  A.  S.  i4eran.  To  pull  or  rend 
asunder. 

Or  if  nought  els  but  death  and  bloud  of  man 

Mought  please  thy  lust,  could  none  in  Brittaine  land. 

Whose  hart  betorne  out  of  his  panting  biest 

With  thine  owne  hand,  or  worke  what  death  thou  wouldsti 

Suffice  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  peaze 

That  deadly  minde  and  murderous  thought  in  thee. 

But  he  who  in  the  selfesame  wombe  wsk  wrapped, 

Inhere  thou  in  dismall  hower  receivedst  life. 

Ferrex  andPorrex,     SackviUe,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Die.  By  my  father's  soule,  Hodge,  if  I  shulde  now  be  swome, 
I  cannot  chuse  but  say  thy  breech  is  foule  betorne. 

Gammer  Gurton't  Needle,  act  V.  sc.  2. 

BETOSS,  be  and  toss.  Though  the  etymology  is 
not  ascertained,  the  meaning  is  plain,  to  throw,  to 
heave,  to  agitate.     See  Toss. 

Mercutius  kinsman,  noble  Countie  Paris, 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betosted  soule 
Did  not  attend  him  ns  he  rode  ?  I  thioke 
He  tolde  me  Paris  should  hauc  married  Juliet. 

Shakspearc,     Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  75. 

Ssncho  being  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  blanket,  they  began  to 
toss  lum  aloft,  and  sport  themselves  witli  him,  in  the  manner  they 
were  wont  to  nse  dogs  at  Shrove- tide.  Tlie  outcries  of  the  miser- 
ably betosted  Squire  were  so  mauy  and  so  loud,  as  they  arrived  at 
hut  to  his  Lord's  hearing,  who  standing  awhile  to  listen  attentively 
vhat  it  was,  believed  that  some  new  adventure  did  approach,  until 
he  perceived  at  last  that  he  which  cried  was  his  Squire. 

Shelton,    Don  Quixotet  book  iii.  ch.  3. 

BETRAP,  be  and  trap :  A.  S.  treppan;  Ger.  and 
Butch/trappen^  betrappen  ;  Fr.  attrappen. 


'  To  datcb,  apprehend,  over-reach,  over-take>  take  jbSTRAP. 
tardy  or  in  the  manner.  Cotgrave. 


So  excellent  a  clarke  as  was  he 

And  other  mo  that  couden  ful  well  preache 

Betraped  wer,  for  aught  that  they  coud  teach. 

Chancer,     The  Letter  of  Cuyide,  fol.  328.  can.  3. 

And  that  was  loue,  as  it  is  happed, 
Whiche  hath  her  hertes  so  betrapped. 
That  thei  by  all  weies  seche. 
How  that  tbei  might  winne  a  speche. 

Gower.    Conf,  ^m»  book  iii.  fol.  55. 

And  therefore  Baldwine  waxne  aU  states  take  heed. 
How  they  conspire  another  to  betrmp. 
Lest  mischiefement,  light  in  the  miners  lap. 

Mirrourfiir  Afagittratet,  p.  307. 

When  this  was  once  noysed  among  the  barons  they  wete  in  great 
heauinesse,  for  they  sawe  themselues  betrapped  euery  way,  and  to 
be  in  exceding  great  daunger.     Grafton.    King  John,  Ann.  15, 

BsTRAp.  The  glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says, 
trappings,  phalera,  ornamenta  eqaestria,  used  also  for 
other  gorgeous  ornaments.  From  the  Fr.  draperie, 
from  drap,  cloath.     See  Attraf. 

After  them  followed  two  other  chariots  couered  with  red  sattin, 
and  the  horses  betrapped  with  the  same. 

Stowe,  Ann.  1553.     Queen  Mary* 

BETRASHEI>.  Skinner  says  deceptus,  proditus„ 
deceived,  betrayed ;  or  as  R.  Brunne  writes,  betraist, 
from  the  Ger.  betriegens  Dutch,  bedrieghen.  See 
Betray. 

And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene 
And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed 
His  owne  shadow  had  him  betrashed, 

Chaucer,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Hose,  {o\,  123, 

BETRA^y,  "I  Ger.  triegen,  betriegen ;  Dutch, 
Betra'ter,  ydriegen,  bedriegen  ;  Swe.  bedraga,  de- 
Betra^ying.  J  cipere,  faUere.  Wachter  considers 
the  Gcr'trug,  dolus,  to  be  the  root.  Spelman,  (See  in 
Junius)  derives  the  word  betray  from  the  Fr.  trahir, 
Lat.  tradere.  In  the  Vulgate,  we  find  va  autem  homini 
Uli  per  quern  filius  Jiominis  tradetur.  See  the  passage 
cited  from  Wiclif.  Trado  is  the  word  constantly  used 
in  such  instances. 

To  deliver  up,  (sc.)  any  person  or  thing  in  our 
power  upon  trust ;  treacherously  -,  to  disclose  (sc.) 
any  thing  entrusted  to  us  j  to  disclose,  to  discover ; 
also  to  deceive,  to  delude. 

For  my  fader  Constantyn  first  he  bi  trayde  amys, 
^at  sauede  hym  &  al  ^t  lond  from  fe  Ficars  y  wys. 
Se))j7e  my  broher  Constance  he  bro^ete  hym  to  kynge  : 
For  he  wolde  hym  bi  traie,  and  to  dej^e  brynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  135. 
Listen  me,  Lord  Knoute,  if  it  be  ]?i  will. 
How  he  betraied  my  lord,  and  ray  Sonne  folic  ille. 
Whilom  Eilred  my  lord  he  him  b'itrnist  to  ^ow, 
&  my  Sonne  Edmunde  J^orgh  treson  he  slouh. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  4}. 

^  And  fast  on  hym  cricde 

And  seide  war  fro  wanhope.  {^at  wol  fe  by  traye. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Vision,  p.  113. 
For  who  so  doth,  a  tray  tour  is  certain  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  slial  you  sain  ; 
Of  alle  treson,  soveraine  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Chaucer,     The  Doctours  Taie,  r,  12023. 
And  thus  ypon  her  acqueintanncc 
He  tolde  her  plainly  as  it  stode. 
Of  Rome  howe  that  the  gentill  blode 
In  Barbaric  was  betraied, 

Gower,  Conf,  Jm,hook  ii,  foL  34, 


BETRAY. 
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BmHAY.     '^^^  MflliB  maanes  Moe  gcMi  as  it  to  trrtton  of  *hfaD,  biit  wo  to 
.^      '  tliAt  man  bv  whom  maiuito  flone  scfaal  be  M/rfy«dit  wera  good  to 
^£.       bun  if  thilL  maa  badde  oot  be  borun. 
'SPROTil.  Wid^,    Mark,  ^ap.  jiv. 

Ilie  aoQiie  of  man  goetb,  as  U  U  wiTrtten  of  bim  :  but  wo  be 
to  tbatmA  bv  whome  the  aonne  of  man  is  beiraied.  Good  were  it 
for  hyro  yf  tnat  man  had  never  bene  borne.  BibU,  1551. 


-*-  Iilea«e 


Ye  bare  well  heard  of  Theaens  the  gtoe, 
In  the  hetrai^nge.  of  fmre  Adriane, 
That  of  her  ptte  kept  him  fro  his  bane. 

Chauetr.     The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  p. 


317. 


Whiehe  of  the  ptopbetes  bane  not  four  fktbers  perBeotttcd  ?  and 
tbey  bane  slayne  the,  which  shewod  i>efore  of  Ihe  coming  of  that 
Jastj  of  whome  ye  arenowi9  the  betrajfer*  and  mortherers. 

Geneva  Bible.     Mts,  chap.  yii.  52. 

Tlien  loue  is  death,  and  drines  the  aoole  to  dwdl 
In  this  betraying-  harbour,  which  lilce  hell 
Glues 'Ueuer  backc  her  bootie,  and  contaii>e& 
A  thousand  firebrands,  whips,  and  restlesse  paines. 

Beaumont,    jigainst  Abused  Lone, 

A  singular  example  of  wickednesse,  a  kyng  to  be  a  forsaker  of 
*hi8  own  army,  and  a  father  to  be  a  betrayer  of  his  owne  children. 
Arthur  Goldyng.    Jitrtine,  fol.  103. 

Valerius  Messella  writeth,  that  hce  nerer  intertained  any  of  hit 
libertines  at  supper  except  Meanrs,  and  him  naturalizd  first, 
even  after  the  betraying  of  Sex.  Pompeirs  fleete. 

Holland.    Buetonius,t6\.T2, 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base,  ungenerona  spiii^ 
than  the  giring  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man*s  reputation. 

Spectator^  No.  23. 

Silence  ensu*d  :  and  Edwin  raised  bis  cyei 
In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 

**  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,"  he  cries, 
'*  That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer^s  part  ?*' 

Beattie.      The  Mimtrel,  book  IL 

BETRIM,  be  and  trim.  A.  S.  irfrntm.  To  set  in 
order,  to  arrange,  to  diflpose,  to  deck. 

Thy  bankes  wHb  pioned,  and  twilled  brims 
Which  apOBf^  Aprill,  at  thy  heit  betrtma. 

Skakipeare.     Tempeai,  ioiL  U. 

BETROnril,     1      he  nnd  troth,  i.e.  truth.    Goih. 

Betiio'tkmbnt.  /  frffWffn;  A.  S.  treowan ;  Dntch^ 
trouwen,  betrouwen ;  Ger.  trawen,  hetrawen.   To  trow. 

To  alliance,  to  pledge  tbe  truth,  to  promise  or  tow 
to  keep  the  truth,  or  to  be  true  and  faithful,  to  pledge 
or  bind  to  tbe  true  and  faithful  performance  of.  Par- 
ticularly applied  to  tbe  promise  to  enter  into  Ifae 
marriage  .contraGt. 


And  the  betrauthed 
suckourc  her. 


There  might  I  se  how  Ver  had  cnery  blossome  bent : 
And  eke  the  new-  betr&thed  bhrdis  vooupkd  how  they  went. 
And  in  their  aonges  'me-thought  they  thanked  natare  much. 
Searrey.  The  Fraittie,  ^c.  ofBeautie, 

The  day  that  David  great  GoUab  slew, 
Nut  great  Goliah's  sword  was  more  his  due 
Than  Merab ;  by  Saiil's  public  promise  she 
TVas  sold  then,  and  betrothed  to  victory. 

Cowley.  TheDavideis,  book  iii. 

Sometimes  setllflg  nnit  the  speeches  that  pass  between  them, 
making  as  it  were  thereby  ^e  htttathment,  vtherwhUes  dedareing 
the  mutual  duties,  one  of  them  towaids  another,  but  «ipecially 
thrtsame  giMS  love  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  spouse. 

£iifMMsn  ^lAd€Swilfcito,v(I585)  p.  5. 

Tia  better  than  their  OfWB  ^Avf My, 
Who  often  do't  for  wone  than  nothiiig. 

MniUr.    ThcJ[Mtfy's  Answer  to  the  Knight. 


My  AripfaiMa,  -QoBrnj^dmrietfth^ 
To  fight  my  cotntry's  bsettlea  ;  but  retail, 

I  trust  inflkfan,  snofewoilJiywfherloA.  avmj 

Gkuer.   Athmnii.hodk'^    f~[^ 

BETRUST,  be  and  truai.     In  tbe  exan^ple  of  Hall,^^ 
betrusted  appears  to  be  used  as  we  now  useietroi^; 
and  tio  dtftibt  they  are  from-  the  BOinc  source.— In  the 
otber  examples,-  as  we  now  use  entrust 

To  believe  firmly,  to  rely  tboroughly  upon,  to  con- 
fide in,  tohavc  ao  fears,  no  suspicioJis  of.- 

Thus  poets,  painters,  and  astronomers, 
Haue  giueo  their  gesse  this  subject  to  define. 
Yet  are  those  three,  and  with  Ihcm  trauellers 
Not  best  i^/ratff- among  the  worthies  nine. 
Their  woordes  and  wurices  are  deemed  not  dimne. 

Gaoeoigne.  The  Fruits  of  Went. 

Thekyng  by  great  ad  nice,  refiised  and  reuoked  all  thyogetto 
bee  doen  for  the  more  fi>rwardnes  of  the  sayde  matrimosy,  uui 
elected  and  chose  the  repayment  all  suche  snmmes  -of  moaey,  u 
for  the  occasion  of  the  savde  betrusted  manage  was  psyd,  ind 
before  hande  contented  &  deliuered. 

HalL   King  Edward  IT.  h\,2K1. 

As  for  leamiag  was  dike  In  bolfa  of  them.  The  ftfther  wss  a  sum 
bf  men  craft  and  polUcye,  bnt  the  wmne  was  more  to  be 
Arthur  eoldyng.    JusHne,  fol.  49. 


cryed :   but  there  was  no  man  to 
Bible,  1551.  Deut.ohap.  zxH. 


This  bnrmwas  put  in  feaane  of  his  lyfe ;  he  deayred  to  1» kt 
fuse  for  hu  ransome ;  how  be  it  he  was  ao  handled  one  wiyes  ud 
other,  that  he  fell  in  a  bargayn  to  betray  the  towne  of  Jugone,  and 
to  kMoe  opyna  certayn  gate *.  for 4ie  was-so^well  betrusted  in  tlie 
towne,  that  he  kept  the  kayes  whan  he  was  ther. 

Cranyele,  v.  L  C.  88. 


BETTER,  V.  \  A.S.  beterian,  betrian,  to  excell,  to 
Bb^tteb,  n.  f  surpass ;  and  beterian  from  beian,  to 
Bfe'TTEB,  adj.  rbeat,  to  make  better,  to  correct,  re- 
.BB^TTBB,adt7.  )  pair,  amend,  improve.  Tbe  adjective 
is  used  as  tbe  irregular  comparative  of  good. 

He  nine  to  we>er  de^r  betertnaie^ 
And  n^eles  he  wende  ajeyn  to  ^e  o>er  with  mnohe  wo 
And  hopede  for  to  fynde  of  here  beter  meuske  and  gnee. 

JR.  Gloucester,  p.  33» 

A  better  preist  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  ii« 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  rererence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  ceasdence. 
Bat  Crisles  lore,  and  his  apodtles  twelve. 
He  Uught,  but  fint  he  followed  it  himaelve. 

Chmmcw.  Frahgue,  v.  S26. 

Ya  naoht  a  betere  bande.  by  hym  ^at  me  xaada 
Bj^  twyne  he?ene  and  belle. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  46. 

Better  vs  is  to  giue,  and  saue  vs  fro  disceite, 
ban  with  our  so  men  jyue  in  seruage  so  streite. 

ILBrwtne,  v.  il  p.2^< 

-  Yet  for  as-mochas  ye,  my  lo»d  so  dcM,' 
Han  alway  shewed  me  favour  and(p«ce, 
I  dare  the  better  aske  of  you  a  space 
Of  audience,  to  shewen  our  request. 

Chmueer.    The  Citrkes  5Me,  r.  7977. 

Fyrst  ^e  fotores  of  her  hce. 
In  which  nature  had  all  grace 
Of  womanlie  beautee  beMtte, 
So  that  it  might  not  be  bette. 

jQwmer.   '  Con/.  Am.  bo#k  vn.  foL  17J« 

Aad  whoever  schal  sdanndre  oom  of  thoM  JUd  that  bUeicB  in 
me  it  were  betere  to  him  that  a  mylne  atooa  were  ifoen-aboat  bit 
necke  and  he  were  caste  into  the  see. 

mcuf.   ar«r«,chi^ii. 

Bendes  that  Hum  shalt  here  at  lenglhMe  mmofmtub  lotte 
right  ^My  and  hdpe^wlth  thee,  and  many  thiDga  that  cannot  be  al- 
together mended,  yet  somewhat  bettered  and  more  faJegablfy  »> 
tlu*  aHTigfataonneia  shaU  notbe  quenched. 
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Chn^  0tt.e«i7^  ri^  femmng  Uioae  that  are  Yob,  tiinMsOi  the 
detuelishe  attempUtea  o£  the  otherSf  to  the  profi^ng  and  bettering 
of  the  poreion  ^t  U  ynconipted.  UdalK    Luke,  chap.  y. 

But  bfaish  not  thou  therefore^  thy  bettert  hana  dooe  mr. 
Who  tkMight  they  had  retaiade  a  done,  when  they  hut  covght  a 
crow.  Vnctrtain  Aucior;    The  Lwtr  fwtoktth^  4rf  • 

Thy  hrooch  anon  righH wool  Itoteafet 

She  brought  it^im,  and  charged  him  full  deepa. 

When  he.it  tooke,  and  oabia  breast  ibsety 

Btt  than  his  ring  be  should  it  keepe 

Lest  he  the  Umso  bewaile  8l-.oQld  and  weepe. 


,  But  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  hearts  were  known. 
With  a  ooneemment  tqu/tl  to  thrir  own 
(Joyful  that  Heaven  with  his  tiTom  loTe  connplyd 
To  draw  that  knot  more  fast  which  he  had  ty'd,) 

.   With  wfUotim'd  seal,  and  with  am  artful  case» 
Restor'd,  and  bettered  soon,  the  nice  aihir. 

Cowley,    Th»  Daai4eUy  boQk  ili. 

Bat  yon  mast  know,  that  Grace  is  the  improrement  and  better' 
iftg-  of  natnre ;  and  Christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of  mural 
habits,  and  are  but  new  circumstances,  formalities,  and  degrees. 

Taylor.    Sermon  rii.  foL  69. 

For  either  if  they  esteem  their  fellows  and  companions  in  gorem- 
ment  to  be  their  e<|Bals,  they  begin  themselres  first  to  grow  into 
terms  of  (tiMentiotts ;  or  if  diey  take  them  to  betheir  bettere^  they 
fidl  to  be  envious ;  oe  else  in  case  they  hold  them*  to  be  inferiour 
unto  them  iJa  good  parts,  they  dispisc  and  contcmne  them. 

Holland,     Plutarch,  fol.  305^ 

Kow  compare  this  with  Homers^  but'  in  my  translatioa  ;  and 
lodge  if  to  both  their  ends,  thcee  be  any  such  bettemeet  in  Virgils. 
Chapman,    Horn.  Commentary  on  Iliad  ii. 

O  most  truly  beloved  lady,  to  whom  I  desire  for  both  onr  goods, 
that  these  may  be  my«  last  words,  give  me  your  consent  even  out 
of  tliat  wisdom  which  must  needs  see,  that,  besides  your 
unmatched  betternegt,  which  perchance  yon  will  not  see,  it  is  fitter 
one  die  than  both.  Sidney^    Arcadia,  book  iv. 

So  that  God  by  his  commandments  doth  teach  men  wisdom, 
and  makes  them  that  keep  them  wiser  than  other  people.  Yea,  tiie 
commandments  themselves,  by  the  grace  of  God,  help  towards 
the'  refining  of  oar  knowledge,  and  the  bettering  our  under- 
standings. Beveridge,  Sermon,  p.  99. 

llieB  why  should  you,  whose  miracle  of  art 
^  Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart. 

Trouble  in  vain  your  better-busied  head 
.^  T*observc  wiiattime  they  livM  in,  or  were  dead  ? 

^  Butler,    To  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard. 

Truth  \  why,  shall  ev'ry  wretch  of  letters 
Dtre  to  speak  truth  against  his  betters,, 
'  Churchill,    The  Qhost,  book  m. 

r  The  better  hand,  more  busy,  gives  the  nose 

Its  bergnmot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
^^  With  op'ra  glass,  to  watch  the  moving  scene. 

And  recognize  the  slow-retiring  fair. 
*-  Cowper,     TWi^bookii 

[      BETONY  (Paul's)  a  species  of  Veronica. 

BETULA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Monaieia,  order  Ptdyamdria,  Generic  character  :  barren 

r  Hower  in  a  cylindrical  catkin,  it*  scales  three-flowered 
peltate ;  perianth  none  -,  stamina  ten  to  twelve. 
Fertile  jhwer,  scale  of  the  catkin  imperfectly  three- 
lobed,  three^^flowered ;  perianth  none  j  styles  two  5 
g^erinens  compressed,  two-celled;  one  abortive  -,  nuts 

^  sompressed  withamcmbmnaceous  margin,  one-seeded. 

u  .  Xbe  followmg-are  the  most  important  species  of  this 

\,  B* alba ;   learee  ovato<-de]loid  acute,  doubly ser** 

rated,  ^brous.     This  species  is  tbe  common  Birdi,  a 

t^Yvell  known  natiye  ofBritun  as  well  as  of  the  continonl 

^'of  Eucope,  extending  frmn  LAplaad  a*  facBouth  as 

''  Italy.     ISftis  tree  is  lemarkable  for.  the  silT«ry  colour 


of  its  bark, the  smallncse  of  its  leaves,  and  for  its  general  BETUIiA. 
light  and  airy  appearance.    The  timber,  though  not        "• 
much  valued,  is  applied  to  many  uses,  it  is  tough  and  t^;^£t^ 
white,  and  in  some  countries  ii  is  made  into  spoons,  v^^,.^-^ 
cups,  and  plates.    The  charcoal  of  this  wood  is  much 
esteemed,  especially  for  the  manu&cture  of  gunpow- 
der.   The  twigs  are  used  for  making  brooms  and 
rods.    The  vernal  sap  has  been  used  for  making  wine 
and  beer.    Philosophical  TraMac^4Mu,  No.xlvi.  p.  963;  5 
Linn«i  Rora  Suecicat   Evelyn's  Sylva,   by  Hunter, 
4to.  1776. 

2.*fi.  nana  (Dwarf  Birch) 5  leaves  orbicular,  crenate. 
English  Botany,  tab.  2326  >  Lightfoot,  Flora  Scotica, 
p.  575.  tab.  25. 

A  short  shrubby  plant,  not  exceeding  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  height,  it  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
other  northern  countries.  The  catkins  and  seeds  are 
the  principal  food  of  grouse,  ptarmigans,  &c.  The 
Laplander  turns,  this  humble  shrub  to  account ;  it  is  , 
almost'ail  he  meets  within  certain  situations^  tiiat  can 
be  converted  into  fuel  for  burning,  and  driving  away 
the  gnats  j  and,  when  covered  with  the  rein-deer  s 
skin,  it  serves  him  for  a  bed. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  genas  found  in 
North  America,  particularly  described  by  Michaux. 
There  are  sixteen  species  described  by  \A'illdenow. 
{Spec'as  Plant)  The  B,  lenta,  a  native  of  Canada,  fur- 
nishes a  very  beautiful  and  aromatic  wood,  used  in 
cabinet-making.  The  B,  nigra,  a. native  of.  North 
America,  is  employed  by  tbe  natives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  eonoes,  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 
durable ;  the  leaves  furnish  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  Alder,  Jlnus  glutinosa  of  later  authors,  was 
formerly  considered  a  species  of  this  genus  ;  but,  be- 
sides other  discriminating  marks,  it  is  found  to  have 
but  four  stamina,  and  is  therefore  now  arranged  in  the         ^ 
Linnaean  system,  vnder  Monona  Tjctrandria, 

BETCJMBLEDi  he  and  tuvAbe.  A.  Sv  tumhian ; 
Dutch,  tuymelen. 

To  roll,  turn  ahout^  toss  about  -,  throw  into  dis- 
order^ into  confusion* 

This  said,  from  lier  betumbled  concli  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  -:  '     " 

Bnt  this  no  slanglrter-house  no  tool  iroparteth-. 
To  make  more  veitt  for  passage  of  ber  breath. 

Shahspeare*     The  Rape  of  Itucreee* 

BETWEEN,  1  Between,  (formeriy  written  twene, 
Bktwi^xt.  J  atweene,  bytweene)  is  a  dual  prepo- 
sition, to  wbich  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  &c. 
have  no  word  correspondent.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
imperative  be,  and  twegen  or  twain.  Betwixt  is  the  imr 
perative  be  and.  the  Gothic  twos,  or  two.  Tooke,  i.  405. 
See  Atweene. 

Separating,  dividing,  two }  shared  by  two. 

The  ylO'Of  Man  >at  me  clepu>,  by  twene  vs  and  Yrlonde. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

Fnlle  oft  hiforhaod  bituex  ^m.was  dists^ce 

For  wynning  of  }e  land,  ^at  R,  wo^  j^orgh  cji^oce^ . 

R.  Brttnne^  p.  186. 

And  though  that  chidmg  be  a  yilaiaa  thing  betwi*  ail  maner 
folk,  yet  it  is  certes  most  nncoyeoahle  betwene  a  man  and  his  wif, 
for  ther  is  never  rert. 

Chameer,    The  PeHonet  Tuie,  v.-ii.  p.  337. 

A  fur  feld  fol  of  folke,  fonde  ich>t  byimyne 
All  haaoer  of  men,  ye  mene  &  ^e  lycbe 
Worcbynge  and  wandryoge. 

Fiert  PfymhkuoK    WibhmfptiL' 
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BE-  After  Us  mother  queene  EleyiM 

TWfiEN.  He  seode,  and  m>  betwene  hem  tweyne 

—  -  Tlicy  treaten  tliat  the  citce  all 

BEV6-  Was  christned,  and  she  foorth  with  all. 

LANa  Gower.     Conf,  Am,  book  ii.  fol.  47. 

""^  *~  And  in  alle  these  tliingia  a  jreat  dcrk  place  is  establischid  bitwise 
us  and  yon,  that  thei  that  wolen  fro  henna  passe  to  you  monn  not, 
neither  fro  theuns  passe  oner  hidur. 

WicHf,    Lnke,  chap.  xvi. 

Beyond  all  tliys,  hytwen^  you  ft  ts  there  is  a  great  space  set,  so 
that  they  nrhich  wonld  f^oo  from  hence  to  you  cannot :  nether  maye 
come  from  thence  to  vs.  Bible,  1551.    Mar  A,  chap,  xvi. 

And  notv  it  seemes,  that  shee  suhonicd  hath 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vaine, 

To  worke  new  woe  and  improuided  scath. 
By  breaking  off  the  band  betwixt  rs  twaine. 

Spetuer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  12. 

Never  two  warriors  such  a  battle  struck, 
That  when  the  bloody  dismal  fight  was  done^ 
Here^  in  one  heap,  there  in  anoUier  ruck. 
Princes  and  peasants  lay  together  roixt. 
The  English  swords  no  difference  knew  betwixt. 

Drayton.    Battle  of  Agincourt. 

But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouth'd  horse ; 
Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force; 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Dryden*     The  MedaL 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Cloe,  and  what  I  write,  shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art . 

I  court  others  in  verse ;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose  : 
And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 
Prior.    Antwer  to  Chhe  Jeaious, 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  struggle,  open 
or  secret,  between  authoritv  and  liberty ;  and  neither  of  Uiem  can 
ever  absolutely  prevail  in  toe  contest. 

Hume.    Essays.     Origin  of  Government. 

B£V£L,  Ger.  httgel,  diminutive  of  bug  from  bugen, 
to  how,  ^ctere  in  anguhtm. 


They  that  level 


.  At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  stndght,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel: 
By  thdr  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown  ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign« 

Skakspeare.    Sonnet,  p.  121. 
The  same  rings  are  also  bevelled  off  at  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  the  better  to  close  upon  one  another,  when  the  trachea  is 
compressed  or  shortened.        Paley.    Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

The  BsvBL  IS  an  instrument  with  a  moveable  tongue 
used  by  carpenters  and  masons,  to  strike  angles.  It 
dififers  from  the  square  and  the  mitre  in  being  moveable, 
whereas  they  are  fixed ;  the  first  at  90°,  the  second  at 
45^.  Hence  a  bevel  angle  is  any  angle  not  a  right 
augle. 

.  Bbvel,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  cAi^  broken  or  opening  like 
a  carpenter's  rule. 

BEVELAND,  Nobth  and  South,  two  islands  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zea- 
land, formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
fonner  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad,  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Island  of  Wolcheren,  and  is  formed 
by  what  the  Dutch  call  the  Easter  Scheldt.  It  was  so 
completely  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  inundation  in 
1533,  that  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  church  steeples 
and  some  of  the  other  buildings  could  be  seen  ;  but 
the  ground  was  fo  much  raised  by  the  depositions  of 
the  sea  during  the  following  century,  that  it  was 
drained  and  brought  again  into  cultivation.  South 
Beveland,  which  is  separated  from  North  Beveland  by 
thjC  island  of  Wolfersdyke^  is  about  twenty-four  miles 


in  length,  and  varies  from  five  to  eight  miles  ia  breadth.  BEV 
This  island  is  represented  as  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  ^ 
of  those  belonging  to  Zealand.  It  contains  the  town  b" 
of  Goes,  with  some  villages  and  forts,  and  carries  on  ym 
a  trade  in  com.  Both  of  them  were  for  a  short  time  vJk 
occupied  by  the  British,'  during  the  disastrous  cxpc- 
dition  to  Walcheren  in  1809. 

BE'VER,  c.^  Pr.  beuvrage;  It.  bet>erag^i  from 
Be  VEB,  n.  >  the  verb  bevere ;  Lat.  bibere.  The  after- 
Be'verage.  J  noon  and  evening  ampotations,  says 
Spdman,  in  Academiarum  juriaque  collegiis,  are  called 
bevers.  Beverage  is  applied  to  any  pleasant  Uguid 
mixture  :  formerly  to  a  drink  given  as  a  reward  for 
labour  j  and  even  to  the  expected  reward  itself. 

And  yert  .>e  quene  folk  be  kyng  Locryn  slowe. 
And  muche  of  his  folk  eke  bute  hem  ^at  floire. 
So  >at  a  lu^  beuerage  to  here  hi  hof  fe  >ei  brove. 

A  Gloucester,  p.  26. 

te  Saturday,  in  >c  Ester  vouke,  fys  holy  man  hii  slowe. 
Ac  rewe  ^at  were  atte  dede  ye  beuerege  bylowe. 

Id.    p.  299. 

Bargeynea  and  bevereges.  by  gnnoe  to  aryse 

And  setyn  so  til  eren  song  rang,  and  song  umbwyle 

Til  Gloton  addyglobbed.  a  galon  and  a  gylle. 

Piers  Plouhman.     Vision,  p.  107. 

And  undre  the  moontoan,  ben  condytes  of  beverage,  that  thd 
drynkea  in  the  Emperours  court. 

Sir  J.  Maundeville,     TrmaUe,  cap.  20. 

Henceforth  those  fruitless  studies  spare^ 
Let's  rather  drink  until  we  stare 

Of  this  immortal  juice  of  onrs« 
Which  does  in  excellence  precede 
The  beverage  which  Ganimede 

Into  the  immortals'  goUet  poms,  . 

Cotton.     Ode  Bacckijue, 

Thou  bring'st  me  on  my  bare  knees,  wench,  twice  in  ereiy  four 
and  twenty  hours,  beaides  half  turns  instead  of  bevers.  ' 

Ford.    Love's  Sacrifice,  act  L  8C  2.         I 


Wliichwhenfill'd 


With  tlie  sweet  liquor  the  dear  spring  distill'd. 
He  ^ntly  lifts  it  to  his  head,  then  alps. 
Both  bath  and  beverage  to  his  looks  and  lips. 

Sherburne.    Salnueit. 

The  weather  also  continued  so  close,  that  oar  master  sometimes 
in  foure  dayes  together  could  see  ncitlier  sunne  nor  starre,  and  all 
the  beuerage  we  could  make,  with  stinking  water,  dregs  of  beere, 
and  lecs  of  wine  which  remayncd,  was  but  three  galloi^i  «bJ 
therefore  now  we  expected  nothing  but  famine  to  perish  at  sm. 
Hachluyt,    Voyage.   The  second  Colonie. 

Your  gallants  nerer  sup,  breakfast  or  beaver  without  me. 

Brewer.    Lingua,  act  il.  sc.  1. 

A  pleasant.  ftev«r/rg'«  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix't  with  added  store 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  tlte  sleepy  draught. 

Drydtn.    Palamon  and  ^reite,  hock  ii. 


Thine  Pomona's  choicest  gift. 


The  taatefnl  apple,  rich  with  racy  jaice. 
Theme  of  thy  envied  song,  Silurian  hard : 
Affordiog  to  the  swains,  in  sparkling  ciipfi» 
Delicious  bev'rage.  Dodsley.  Agriculture,  cso.  3* 

BEVERLEY,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  Yoik* 
shire,  nine  miles  from  Hull  and  twenty-nine  from 
York.  The  site  of  the  present  town  was  andently 
called  Dairwald,  or  the  wood  of  the  Deirians.  It 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Beverlac,  quan  loeiu 
vel  lacui  Castomm  :  quia  Castorihus  HuUa  aqua  ridwl 
ubundahat.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  tte 
eighth  century.    The  Minster  is  in  a  state  of.gool 
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repair  and  is  a  superb  building.    Beverley  sends  two 
BY.  Members  to  Parliament.     It  contains  four  parishes ; 

and  the  population,  in  1821^  was  67^8. 
^''  Bbveblby^  a  post  town  and  seaport  in  Massa- 
"•^  cbusetts.  United  States  of  North  America,  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Boston.  It  is 
connected  with  Salem  by  a  bridge  of  about  500  yards 
in  length,  has  a  Bank^  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  besides  being  extensively  concerned  in  the 
fisheries. 

BEVIEUX,  a  village  in  Swisserland,  celebrated  for 
the  salt  springs  in  an  adjacent  mountain.  It  stands 
about  three  miles  from  Aigle.  The  springs  rise  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  to  arrive  at  them,  a  gallery,  about  six 
feet  high  and  four  broad,  has  been  excavated  in  the 
mountain^  chiefly  through  a  black  rock,  veined  with 
gypsum.  Only  a  few  cubes  of  rock  salt  have  been 
found,  though  the  richest  of  the  springs  yields  98  per 
cent,  of  salt.  There  are  also  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
several  sulphureous  springs,  which  inflame  on  the  ap« 
plication  of  a  lighted  candle  3  as  well  as  rocks  of  white 
gypsum  mixed  with  bluish  clay,  like  those  met  with 
in  the  salt  mines  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire.  When  Mr. 
Coxe  visited  these  mines,  the  subterraneous  passive 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length ;  the  brine 
was  collected  in  large  reservoirs  made  in  the  body  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  it  was  raised  by  machinery, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  Bevieux,  about  a  league 
distant,  where  the  salt  wos  extracted.  Besides  these, 
the  only  other  salt  pits  in  Swisserland,  are  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Aigle  and  Bex  ;  but  they  are  much  less 
productive,  though  the  salt  is  finer  than  that  of  Bevieux. 
The  annual  produce  of  both  places  has  been  estimated 
at  S0,000  quintals,  which  is  about  one  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

BEUTHEN,  a  lordship  and  circle  in  Upper  Silesia, 
created  a  free  barony  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1697- 
It  joins  Poland  on  the  east,  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Roman  Catholics,  and  speak  the  Polish  Ian* 

BauTHBN  is  also  the  name  cf  the  chief  town  of  ihe 
above  district,  and  is  frequently  called  Upper  Beuthen, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Lower  Silesia.  The  town  contiuns  several  churches 
and  religious  houses,  and  about  1500  Christians,  and 
between  one  and  two  hundred  Jews  j  many  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  earthenware, 
and  cidiamine,  besides  brewing  and  some  other  occu- 
pations. About  9600  cwt.  of  calamine  are  made  in 
the  course  of  a  year  at  the  establishment  for  that 
purpose.  Beuthen  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  circle,  and  the  seat  of  several  govern- 
ment offices. «  It  is  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Ratisbon,  in  latitude  50^  18'  N.  and  lon- 
gitude 18°  &3^  £.  Lower  Beuthen  is  likewise  a  con- 
siderable town  situated  on  the  Oder,  and  contains  a 
population  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  indi* 
Tidnals.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  country,  and  has  about 
fifty  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  river ; 
and  is  noted  for  its  breweries. 

BEVY,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology.  Skinner 
says'.  It.  brnja.  Per^eum  temio,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  drink  together,  from  the  Italian 
bevere ;  Lat.  hibertt  to  drink.  In  the  gloss  upon  the 
passage  quoted  from  Spenser,  it  is  said,  *'  A  heuie 
of  ladies,  is  spoken  figuratively  for  a  companie  or  a 
troop  $  ,ihe  term  is  taken  of  larkes.    For  they  say  a 
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heuie  of  larks,  euen  as  a  couey  of  partridges,  or  an  eye 
of  phesants." 

Bevy,  in  the  language  of  sportsmen,  is  now  con- 
fined to  quails. 

And  whitber  renoea  this  heuie  of  ladies  bright, 

nuDged  in  a  rowe  ? 
They  been  all  ladies  of  the  lake  bebigfat, 
that  unto  her  g»e. 

Spenaer^    Shepherd's  Calendar,     April, 

Come  bright  girls,  come  all  together, 
And'bring  all  your  uflTrings  hither, 
Ye  most  brave  and  baxom  bevy 
All  your  goodly  graces  levy. 

Drayton.    Nymphal  viii. 

Fool,  to  whose  care  dost  thou  thy  grief  impart  ? 
What  dost  thou  talk,  or  know'st  thou  where  thou  art? 
She,  'midst  a  dancing  bevy  of  fair  lights, 
TVips  it  away,  and  thy  misfortune  slights. 

Sherburne.    Forsaken  Lydia, 

Ru8*d  altars  shone  with  holy  fires ;  the  bride. 
Lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace,) 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place. 

Dryden,    Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  zii. 

•^^— —  A  meadow  fresh  in  green. 
Between  the  sea-beat  margin  and  the  walls. 
Which  bore  the  island's  celebrated  name, , 
Extended  large  ;  there  oft  the  Attic  fair 
In  bevies  met.  Olover.     The  Athenaid,  book  V. 

BEWA^IL,  ^  Be  and  wail.  Serenius  says  from 
Bewa^iling.  J  the  Isl.  vala ;  Goth,  wail,  planctus  ; 
wcala,  vodferari.  In  the  absence  of  all  further  aid  from 
the  etymologists,  a  conjecture  may  be  allowable.  The 
old  English  walaway,  so  common  as  an  expression  of 
grief  and  lamentation,  is  in  the  A.  S.  tea  la  wa;  woe, 
lo  !  woe.  By  the  omission  of  the  repetition  way,  we 
haye  wa  la,  (also  used  as  an  expression  of  grief  in  the 
A.  S.)  and  by  the  union  of  these  two  words,  wala  : 
whence  may  have  originated  the  verb,  to  wail. 
To  wail,  to  bewail,  to  deplore,  to  lament,  to  bemoan. 

Wei  can  Senek  and  many  a  philosophre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  goldin  coffre. 
For  losse  ef  catel  may  recovered  be. 
But  losse  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  y,  4445. 

And  thus  in  all  the  haste  he  maie 
He  toke  hb  lene,  and  forth  he  saileth. 
Wepend  and  she  herself  bewnileth. 
And  tometh  home  there  slie  cum  fro. 

Oower.     Conf.  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  80. 

Qnhen  hunger  thus  with  mentis  was  cbasit  away, 
Ane  dischis  drawin,  lang  with  lang  sermon  they 
Bewalit  thair  feris  lodt  on  the  flude. 

O.  DoUglas.    Eneados,  book  I.  p»  19. 

And  whanne  he  came  to  the  hoos,  he  suffnde  no  man  to  entve 
with  him,  but  Petre,  Jon  and  James ;  and  the  fadir  and  roodlr  of 
the  damjvel.  And  alle  wepten  and  byweyliden  hir,  and  he  seide, 
nyle  ye  wepe,  for  the  damysel  b  not  deed  but  slepeth. 

Wiclif.    Luhe,  chB^^m. 

Sith  that  the  way  to  welth  b  wo. 
And  after  paine  is  pleasure  prest 
Why  should  I  then  despaire  so. 
Ay  bewailing  mine  mrest. 
Fncertmine  Auctars*    The  Lamer  thinks  ma  psdne,  ^c» 

He  also  made  a  treatyse  about  the  same  tyme,  caOed  plancttti 
nifginitatb,  a  bewaylyng  of  maydcnbaie  lost 

Bales.    Fataryes,  part  it 

Nor  without  reason  b't  (abs!)  that  I 
To  stars  and  mnds  bewail  my  misery ; 
For  with  my  state  they  some  proportion  bear. 
And  nnmberlcn  as  are  my  woes  appear. 

Sherburne,    FarsaMen  tyim* 


BEVY. 
BEWAIL. 
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But  mftenrards  oat  of  his  fiunilUr  frieiids  wbo  liad  leen  and 
^^^        knownC  Veturia  there,  mourning  and  bewailing  ezcce^Bg ly  abovw 
BRWARB.  ^  '^'''  **  '^^  t>tood  betwixt  her  daughter  in  law  and  her  little 
jiii.w  Atus.  ncphewes ;  If  mine  eic«  be  teatches  (quoth  hee)  and  deceive  me 
'  not|  here  is  your  motlier,  your  wife^  and  children. 

HoUmmL    ZMvtr  fol.  70. 

Sir  Richard  Hnger'd  two  or  three  days,  and  then  died  aboard 
the  General,  who  greatly  bewailed  his  loss. 

OMy't  Life  0/ Ralegh,  fol.  61. 

And,  if  I  roust  bewail  the  blessing  lost, 
For  Which  our  Rampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
•  I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere  ; 
In  seenes  which,  having  never  known  me  free. 
Would  not  reproach  mc  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Camper,    Tatk,  book  y. 

BEWARE^  be  and  wake.  A.  S.  awacian,  wacian,  to 
wake  or  watch,  to  put  upon  the  watch.  See  Awake. 

I  wote  that  night  was  well  bewaked, 

Oawer.     Can/.  Awk,  book  t.  fbl.  103. 

Bi  bis  rede  hit  was  i-take. 
To  vii  wise  men  to  biwake. 

The  SeHyn  Sages,  in  Weber. 

BEWARE,  A.  S.  giewarian,  warian ;  Dutch,  waeren. 
To  look  at  or  after,  to  take  heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  be 
upon  the  guard,  to  ^ard  against,  to  avoid,  to  shun. 
With  respect  to  ware  and  beware,  as  used  in  the  exam- 
ples from  the  seventh  book  of  Gower,  and  in  the  first 
from  the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Ritson,  Junius 
observes  that  it  may  be  from  waeren,  to  guard  or  ward 
with  care,  because  wares  fmercimoniaj  are  aaxiously 
warded  or  guarded.  Ritson  explains  it,  to  expend,  to 
lay  out. 

jit  wild  he  not  be  war  ^tv  bi,  so  proude  he  was  in  herte, 
nile  he  was  wonded  ye  J^rid  tyme,  and  died  also  smerte. 

R,  Brunnt,  p.  8« 

Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth, 
fFare  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stingeth  snbtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone,  and  herken  patiently. 

Chaucer.     The  Sampnowree  Tide,  v.  7575. 

Holy  writ  bit  men  be  war.  and  misliche  hem  kepo 
That  no  fab  frere.  >orw  flatrynge  hem  bygyle. 

Piert  Plattkman,  p.  246. 

I  iinde  a  great  ezperience. 

Whereof  to  take  an  euidence 

Good  is,  and  to  beware  also 

Of  the  perill  or  him  be  wo. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  H. 

I  shall  the  telle  a  redy  tale, 

Now  herken,  and  be  ware  thereby. 

For  I  will  tell  it  openly.  Id.  lb.  book  v. 

For  who  that  hath  his  wit  bewared 
Upon  a  flatour  to  beleue. 
Whan  that  he  weneth  best  aehiene 
His  good  worlde,  it  is  moste  fro. 

Id.  lb.  book  TiL  fol.  176. 
Pane,  he  seyde,  be  goddys  are. 
Hast  any  money  thou  woldyet  ware. 

How  a  Merchmtde  dyd  hyu  Wyft  betray,  p.  70. 
Dame,  he  seyde,  be  goddvs  are. 
Here  is  thy  penyworth  of  ware 
If  thou  thynke  hyt  not  wele  besett, 
6yf  hyt  another  can  Ve  ware  hytt  belt 

Id.  p.  76, 
For  yi  I  rede,  och  mon  be  war&. 

And  lete  «r  werk  ur  wordes  preue. 
So  bat  no  sAoe  ur  soul  forfare, 

Whoa  >at  or  lyf  ha>  taken  hto  leoe. 

Miiaon,    Ahciemi  Samge,  46. 

Whi  undirstonden  ye  not  for  I  selde  not  to  you  of  bn%d :  be  ye 
war  of  the  sour  dough  of  Farisces  and  Sadnceis. 

FRc/4/.    Matthew,  chap,  zvi. 


Why  pereeane  ye  not  then,  that  I  ^akc  BOlTato^  of  hres4t, 
when  I  sayde,  beware  of  the  kuea  of  the  PhsriseB-aod  of  tbe 
Swiuces,  BibU,  155L 


BEWEEP 


As  Cbarlys,  not  withst&dynge  this  message  of  the  duke,  hcW  on  V...  11/ 
his  ioumey  commynge  ncre  vnto  a  woode,  he  was  sodeynly  met  of  ^""^ 
a  man  lyke  TUto  a  beggar,  which  sayde  mto  hym,  *<  WhjOer  goeat 
thoa  sir  kynge  ?   be  ware  thoo  goest  ao  ftuthei^  Car  thou  vte 
betrayed,  and  into  the  haudyt  of  ttjne  enea^ea  tbyne  ewae  atyaye 
ahall  delyuer  the."  Pkbyam.  Anno  131^9. 

nato  told  to  Dim  that  of  all  thingi  ia  tke  world  he  sboaM 
beware  of  that  folly,  by  which  men  please  themselves,  and  dUpice 
a  better  judgment.  Because,  that  folly  hath  in  it  singiilarity,  and 
is  directly  contrary  to  all  capacities  of  a  friendsh^,  or  the  enter- 
tainments of  neeessaiy  reproof. 

TayUr*    Sermam  »▼.  feL  247. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
Bttt  idiots  only  m^  be  ooaeo'd  twice: 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar^d^  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  (Ties. 

Dryden.     The  Cock  and  the  For. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  nwrcy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech. 

Camper.    The  Ta$k,  book  ii. 

BEWCASTLE,  a  rectory  in  the  county  of  Cinnbcr- 
land,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  garrisoned 
by  part  of  the  Legio  secunda  Augusta,  for  security  of  (he 
workmen  employed  upon  the  great  wall.  Many  anti- 
quities have  been  here  discovered,  and  among  them  is 
a  celebrated  carved  and  inscribed  obelisk  still  remmn* 
ing  in  the  church  yard.  The  present  name  of  the 
Tillage  is  derived  from  Bueth,  Lord  of  the  manor  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  who  repaired  the  Roman  castle. 
This  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops 
in  1641.  Two  schools  are  endowed  in  the  parish.  The 
masters  have  the  privilege  of  the  Whittle  gate,  a  custom 
in  these  northern  counties,  entitling  schoolmasters  io 
visit  in  rotation  the  residences  of  their  scholars,  and 
there  to  receive  a  supply  of  victuals.  Pojmlalion,  in 
1821,  1213.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  55. 4^79.  Of. Sd. 

BEWDLEY,  a  market  town  in  Worcestershire,  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  It  returns  one  Member  to 
Parliament  The  principid  mamrfeurtures  of  the  to^a 
are  tanning,  works  in  horn,  and  the  Ihitch  or  sailor's 
caps.     Population,  In  1821,  3725> 

BEAVEEP,  A.  S.  wepan ;  to  shed  tears.  '*  Bewepan, 
to  weep,  to  weep  for,  to  bewail,  to  lament,  to  bemoan, 
to  deplore.  Somner." 

And  therefore  saitii  Job  to  God  .  suffer.  Lord,  that  I  may  awbilc 
hewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  rctoming*  to  the  derke  \onde, 
ycovered  with  the  derkenesse  of  deth. 

Chaucer.     7^ke  Pertomee  TmU^  ▼.  ii.  p.  3^^ 

So  that  all  Rome  his  dcthe  hewepte. 

Outer.    Cot^.  Am.  book  viu  UL 158. 
A  T^ee  was  herd,  an  hio^  weepyng,  and  myolie  wetlyng,RacKd 
ty  weepyng  her  sounes  and  sche  wolde  not  be  oomforted  for  tiiei 
hen  not.  ff^idif.    AfaUhew,  chap.  ii. 

On  the  hyllea  w«s  a  voice  heafde,  nouniynfe,  wepyagey  sad 
greate  lam^tation  ;  Rachel  wepynge  for  her  children  and  would 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not.  Bible,  1551. 

Robert  Losange  y*  some  tyme  had  ben  abbot  of  Ramsey,  sad 
fhenbys^hop  ofThetforde,  bygyfte  of  a  M.  Ii.  la  tha  kynge,  re- 
pented hyi»  after,  and  bewepte  ^  imskylluU  dede,  ^aA  toke  his  wsf 
to  Romcy  and  dyd  for  it  his  enioyntd  penanoce. 

Fabyetn,  r.  L  C  225. 

Mony  he  eleryd  unto  the  sadrl  ; 
He  it  byweop  that  lay  in  cradcl ! 

^  lr^»er,T.l.^l5«. 
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91iat  I  all!  in  this  cabonitie 
lEWEEr.  Aiooe  was  left,  and  to  my  aelfe  miglit  plaine 

^  This  treason,  and  this  vretcbed  cowardie, 

^^-  And  ake  mth  Ceares  Uweeptn  and  ccmipIaiDe 

^^^;  My  hatefiiU  hap,  atiU  looking  to  be  akune. 


Where  prayers  shall  continually  be  made 
By  pilgrim  lorers  passing  by  that  way, 
With  nymphs'  nnd  shepherds'  early  moan. 
His  timeless  death  beweejnng, 

Drayton,    Pastorals^  Eel*  tL 

BEWET,  he  and  wet  A.  S.  w4Btan.  To  wet,  water, 
or  moisten.  Somnen    Swe.  whta. 

His  napkin  with  her  tfue  tears  an  bewety 
Can  do  no  semice  on  her  sorrowfil  cheekes* 

Shahpeare.     Titus  Andronieus^  fol.  41. 

The  snn  was  set ;  the  night  came  09  apaee. 
And  fidluig  dews  bewei  around  the  place. 

Gay,     Tht  Shephenfs  Week,    Pastoral  iii. 

BEWHAPED.  Jwkaped,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  is  con- 
founded, stupified.  Skinner.  From  the  A.  S.  wq/ifan. 
To  amaze  or  astonish.     See  Awhape. 

And  thus  bewhaped  m  my  thought. 
Whan  all  was  toumed  into  nought, 
I  eCood  nmased  for  «  while. 

Gower.    Conf^  Am,  book  viiL 

BEWHORE,  he  and  whtyre.  Dutch  horen ;  Ger. 
huren,  "  Hoor.  I  find  this  ancientljr  written  hure,  and 
I  find  hure  to  be  also  used  and  written  for  the  word 
hyre,  aod  because  that  such  incontinent  women  do 
commonly  let  their  bodies  to  hire,  this  name  was 
therefore  aptly  applied  unto  them."  Verstegau,  c.  10. 
Tooke  affirms  tohore  to  be  the  past  participle  of  A.  S. 
hyran,  to  hire.  The  word,  he  adds,  means  simply 
{suhaud.  some  one,  any  one)  hired.  How,  or  when, 
w  by  whom,  the  fF  was  first  absurdly  prefixed^  be 
knows  not. 

^MU..  Alas  (Ja^o)  my  lord  hath  «o  bewho^d  her« 

l*hrowne  such  dixpight,  and  beauy  temuss  ypoa  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

SAakspeare.     OtJUUa,  fol.  332. 

'      You  are  not  quick  to  grief. 
Your  heaiing^s  a  dead  sense.    Were  yours  the  loss. 
Had  yon  a  daughter,  perhaps  bewhor*d, 
(For  to  what  other  end  should  come  the  thief?) 
You'Id  play  the  miller  then,  be  loud  and  high. 
Btaamont  and  Fletcher,     The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  act  ilL  sc.  1. 

BEWEVED.  The  Goth.  W.wa%a»,  {Luke,  xix.43.) 
is  rendered  by  Junius  coarctare :  and  he  observes  that 
as  our  clothes  constrain  and  confine  us  all  around, 
hiwaihyan  began  to  be  used  for  amiciri,  to  throw  round. 
A.  8.  toe/an,  weofan  ;  Dutdi,  weeven ;  Ger.  wehen.  To 
clothe,  to  involve,  to  infold,  to  inwrap. 

Hyreryche  clo^  were  of  ydo,bote  Jat  hco  was  byweued 
Hyre  body  wt>  a  mantel,  a  wympcl  aboiite  her  heued. 

R.  CItmeester,  p.  338.  r.  i. 

Siweued  hii  were  bothe  mid  Welsse  mantles  tueie. 

Id,  vol.  it  p.  539. 

The  croune,  of  gold  byweved. 
His  fader  praised  his  pfowease^ 
Of  the  croune  and  of  Uie  richcaae. 

KyngAlitavnder,  m  Weber^  toL  i.  p.  50. 

It  is  also  j«d  mi  hym,  that  a  coiner  bare  a  scvoirie  wryten  in 
En^lyaalic,  tIriL  vsyd,  and  let  it  fall  from  hyr  rpon  the  auter  of 
seynt  Petyr,  in  Rome,  whereof  the  wordys  were  these  ;  **  At  Clent 
i.  Cowbaceh  Kenelme  Kenebem  lyeth  voder  thoroe,  hewyd  bc" 
u^eupd/'  wbiche  is  to  roeane,  in  Englvashe,  nowe  rvyd,  at  Clent 
)n  C^owrale,  mder  a  thome,  lyeth  iLinelme,  hedles,  alavne  by 
tende.  Fabyan,  v.  i.  C.'l58. 


BEWILDER,  be  and  ieilder,    A  word  of  <Jompara-       BE- 
tively  modern  origin.  '*  mid,''  Tooke  says,  "is  willed,  WILDER. 
wiWd,  (or  self  willed)  in  opposition  to  those  (whether       ^ 
men  or  beasts)  who  are  tamed  or  subdued,  (by  reason   ^ij^h^ 
p.  447.        or  otherwise)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of  societies/*    A  x...,^^^ 
wild  or  wilderness  is  applied  to  a  place  unsubdued  or 
uncontrouled,  or  unrestrained  by  the  reason  of  man. 
To  be  bewildered  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  one,  who  finds 
himself  in  a  wild  or  wilderness  i  at  a  loss  which  way 
to  go  j  puzzled,  perplexed. 

Much  more  sweet  tliy  labouring  steps  to  guide 
To  rirtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  suppl/d, 
Aod  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fordf)r'd  : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind, 
BewiUer'd  in  tiie  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 

Dryden,    iMcretins,  book  tt. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate ; 
Puasled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errours. 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  rain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search. 

Addison,    Cato,  act  i.  ic.  1. 

First  fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  Uie  sound  himself  had  made. 

Collins,     Ode,     The  Patsioiu. 

They  were  bewildered  by  their  passions,  and  by  their  wnot  of 
knowledge,  or  want  of  consideration  of  tlie  subject. 

Burke,    Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation, 

BEWYMPLED-  Wmpelen,  to  Tcil,  to  cover  with 
a  Yell,  to  infold,  to  involve.  Kilian. 

And  sought  about  with  his  honde 
That  other  bedde  tyll  that  he  fonde, 
M^ere  laie  bewympled  a  visage  : 
That  was  he  f^^sA  in  his  courage. 

Gower.    Conf,  Anh  book  y.  fol.  122. 

BEWINTER.  Goth,  wintrus ;  A.  S.  winter ;  Gen 
Dutch,  and  Swe.  winter.  Ail  without  doubt.  Skinner 
says,  from  wind,  because  in  that  season  above  all  others 
tixe  winds  rage. 

Tet  how  do  tears  but  from  such  vapours  rise  ? 
Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  jfcar  ? 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 

And  never  feel  tb6  dew  of  rain. 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear. 

Cowley, 


Sleep, 


BEWITCH, 

Bewi^tcbbe, 

Bewi'tchery, 

Bewi'tchfull, 

Bewi'tching, 


J     Be  and  witch,    A.  S. 
Mincantare,  veneficiis  uli, 
T  chant;    to  use  sorcery;  sorcerers 
( or   witdiei   were   in    foretime 


wiccian. 
To  en- 


Bewi'tchmbnt.  J^°S^-   See  Tooke,  u.  313. 

When  I  record  witliin  my  musii^  mind. 
The  noble  names  of  wights  bewicht  In  lone 

Such  solace  for  myselfe  therein  I  find 
As  Bothiiy  maye  my  fired  faasie  mooe. 

'Cascoigme,    The  Loner  Encowaged* 

There  were  y*  triOplie  the  great  feaat  and  gknw  of  TuMlallca 
4euelishe  pmwde  diapitnons  hearte,  to  delite  and  rekrice  in  the 
effusMNi  of  such  peoples  ^lood  aa  hys  poyaoaed  books  had  mia- 
serahly  bywUehod,  and  Ikoas  trewe  chiwten  Mke,  fumed  Into 
false  wicked  wretches.        Sir  Thonuu  More's  Workes,  fol.  354. 

And  honour,  glory,  praise;  renowae  and  fame^ 
That  men%  proud  hearts  bewitch  with  tickling  pleanre. 
An  eocho  is,  a  shade,  a  dream,  a  fbver 
With  each  wind  Uaaled,  apoU*d  with  eaery  shower. 

Fasrtfom»     Godfrey  ^  Boulogne,  book  ziy.  it.  d3. 
3t« 
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BE-  ^  folyshe  Galathyans :  who  liathe  betciiched  you  that  ye  sbonlde 

WITCH,  not  beleue  the  truth,  to  whome  Jesus  Christ  was  discrlbed  before 

—  the  eyeSf  aod  among  you  crucifyed. 

BE-  ^'^f^i  1551-     GaUtkittHs,  ch.  iu. 

WONDER. 

"7*      O  foolish  Galatiaos,  who  hath  bewUcAcd  you  that  you  should 

^"^V"^  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 'hath  been 
evideotiy  set  forth,  crucified  among  you  ? 

Bible.    Modern  Version, 

Come,  come  away,  fraile,  silly,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly  hart, 

Ne  diuclish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright. 
In  hcauenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 

Spemcr,    Faire  Queene,  book  i.  can.  iz.  fol.  43. 

But  to  forsalce  the  causes  wherefore  we  line  her  for  the  desier 
and  loue  to  prolog  our  life  as  it  wcr  for  thre  daies  in  this  deceatful 
world,  and  t(#  be  separated  from  God  the  author  of  lyfe,  is  such  a 
bewitching  and  furious  madnes,  that  I  know  not  with  what  wordes 
we  ought  to  ezpresse  and  shew  it. 

Calvin**  Four  God/ye  Sermons. 

I  will  not  here  with  an  allegory  applyed  to  oure  tyme  touche 
oure  spirituall  Magos  and  subtyle  sorcerers  (enchaunters)  and 
bewitchers.  Joye.     Exposicion  Daniel,  ch.  y* 

I  will  connterfot  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and 
giue  it  bountifull  to  the  desirers  •  Tlierefore  beseech  you,  I  may 
be  consult  Shahespeare,     Coriolanui,  fol.  12. 

There  is  on  the  other  side  both  ill  more  bewitchfitll  to  f  ntioe 
away,  and  natural  yeares  more  swaying,  and  good  more  a^aile- 
able  to  withdraw  to  that  which  you  wish  me. 

Milton.    U/e,  fol.  iv. 

The  truth  is,  he  who  sliall  duly  consider  these  matters,  will  find 
that  there  is  a  certain  be^itchery,  or  fascination  in  words,  which 
makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can  naturally 
give  an  account  of.  South.    Sermons,  y.  ii.  p.  337. 

All  that  time  that  his  brains  are  tuigid  and  full  of  this  humour, 
he  is  wonderful  eloquent,  and  bewitchingly  taking. 

ffallywelfs  Account  o/Familism,  p.  106. 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cheated  and  bewitched  by  sensual 
satisfactions,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  ease  and  prosperity. 

Tillotson.    Sermon  liv. 

Let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when  natural,  was  anciently 
the  mark  of  bewitchery  and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this  day  ^ 
'tis  a  malignant  ill  look.  Spectator,  No.  250. 

Beauty  rests  not  in  one  fix'd  place. 
But  seems  to  reign  in  every  face  ; 
'TIS  nothing  sure  but  fancy  then, 
in  various  forms,  bewitching  men. 

Pamell  on  the  Number  JT^ee, 

Death  was  his  dread ;  nor  was  it  in  the  pow'r 
Of  loves  bewitchment^  or  in  money'd  show'r. 
Of  Venus,  Jupiter,  or  all  the  fry 
Of  Homer's  heav'n  to  hire  the  man  to  die. 

Byrom.     Critical  Remarks  on  Horace, 

Bkwits,  in  Falconry,  pieces  of  leather  with  which 
the  Bells  are  fisistened  to  the  legs  of  hawks. 

BEWONDER,  6*  and  tionder.  Ger.  toundem  ;  Dutch, 
fconderen ;  Swe.  undra ;  A.  S.  wundrean,  to  marvell. 
Somner.     Of  unknown  etymology.     See  Wondbb. 

To  be  surprized  into  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

And  there  we  beheld  one  of  the  cruellest  fights  between  two 
knights,  that  ever  hath  adorned  the  most  martial  story.  So  as  I 
must  confess,  a  while  we  stood  bewondered,  another  while  delighted 
with  the  rare  beauty  thereof;  till  seeing  such  streams  of  blood',  as 
threatened  a  drowning  lifie,  we  galloped  toward  them  to  part  them. 

Sidney.    Arcadia,  book  ii. 

The  other  seeing  his  astonishment 
How  he  bewondered  was  and  how  he  fared, 
And  suddenly  by  name  the  prince  gan  call 
By  which  awaked  thus  he  spoke  witball. 

Fairefas,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  x.  St  17. 


BEWRAP.    Skinner  is  inclined  to  think  from  the  bewra? 
A.  S.   hweorfian.    To  turn,   to   return ;   because  the     -T 
thing  inwrapping  is  frequently  turned,  and  returned,  is  BEWUky. 
drawn  around  the  thing  enrapped.  ^*V^ 

To  involve,  to  infold. 

This  Miles,  Forest  and  John  Dighton  aboute  mydnigbt,  tlie 
selv  children  lyinge  in  their  beddes,  came  into  y*  cbaabre  ind 
aodcnly  lapped  them  up  amongest  the  cloathes  and  so  bewroffed 
them  and  entangled  them  keeping  downe  by  force  the  featlierbed 
add  pillowe  s  harde  vnto  their  mouthes  that  within  a  while  ihei 
smOred  &  styfled  them.  UaU.    King  Richard  lil  fol.  28. 

His  sword  that  many  a  Pagan  stout  had  shent, 
Bewrapt  with  flowers,  hung  idlie  by  his  side 
So  nicely  decked,  that  it  secmM  Uie  knight 
Wore  it  for  fashion  sake,  but  not  to  fight 
Fttirefax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b<H)k  xtL  st  36. 

O  wretched  wight  bewrapt  in  webs  of  woe. 
That  still  in  dread  wast  tost  from  place  to  place. 
And  neuer  foundest  menne  to  end  thy  race. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates ,  p.  32. 

There  is  no  man  of  so  lowe  estate,  that  he  careth  not  to 
couerre  hy*  persone  wyth  some  sorte  of  clothynge.  And  the 
nombre  of  them  is  inQrnyte,  that  for  to  geue  it  more  grace  & 
deckynge,  be  not  contented  or  take  it  to  be  sufiycyent  to  Uwnfft 
it  in  golde,  pourple  &  delicate  silkes,  except  they  travayle  ttrasge 
countres  of  the  worlde,  for  to  get  stoanes,  most  rare  and  precyoiU| 
and  employ  them  to  the  curiosite  of  theyr  nyce  tryminyuge. 

NicoUs.     TAueidides,  fol.  5. 

BEWRAY,  or  Bebay.  Serenius  thinks  fromlsl. 
hrlt,  a  corpse,  cadaver.  Skinner  says,  perhaps,  from 
the  verb  array,  vesiire  (L  e,)  concacare,  eotifmare.  It 
is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  wrigan.  To  cover,  {$c.  with 
dirt,  with  filth.)     And  thus  to  signify 

To  dirty,  to  befoul  j  to  bespatter  with  dirt. 

Let  them  that  do  so,  vnderstand,  that  tliey  beray  &  file  their 
hands  more,  when  thev  lay  them  on  anv  other  man  than  their  owue 
hosbandes  than  though  they  blacked  theni  in  soote. 

Fives.    Instruction  of  Christian  Wumen,  bbok  i.  c  3. 

But  the  event  will  shew  that  with  many  slnggiah  and  ignoble 
vices  he  [Etheired]  quickly  shamed  hisou^slde ;  bom  and  prolong'd 
a  fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  whereof 
he  gave  early  signs  from  his  first  infancy,  bezoraying  the  foot  and 
water  while  the  bishop  was  baptizing  hint.  Wherat  Daostan 
much  troubled,  for  he  stood  by  and  saw  it,  to  them  next  bim 
broke  into  these  words,  «  by  God  and  God's  inotber,  this  boy  will 
prove  a  sluggard."  Milton.    History  oflSngland,  book  vi. 

Tentes  they  had  none  to  couer  them  :  nor  medicaments  to  beale 
the  wounded ;  and  diuiding  their  meate  partly  stained  with  blood 
or  berayed  with  dirt,  they  bewailed  that  vnfortunate  daiknes;  ud 
that  onely  daic  left  for  so  many  thousands  to  liue. 

.      Grtnewey.     Tacitus,  foL  27. 

Being,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  puddle  of  mire,  she  [the  mocml 
is  but  a  little  sullied  or  berayed  therewith,  and  so  quickly  gettetb 
forth  of  it.  Holland.    Plutarch,  (ol  9b6. 

Bewra^y,  ^      Serenius  thinks  from  the  Goth. 

Be WB a'yer  ,  >  wTohjan,  accusare  ;  in  A .  8 .  wregati, 
Brwra^ying,  It.  J  wreian.  To  accu.'se ;  i.  e.  according 

to  our  present  usage,  to  inform  6'r  be  an  informer ; 

a  betrayer.     Ritson  supplies  an  example  of  the  use  of 

the  simple  word  wray. 

O  messager,  fiilfilled  of  dronkenesse 

Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltivn  ay. 

And  thou  bewriest  alle  secrenessc ; 
Thy  mind  is  lome,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay. 

Chaucer.    The  Man  t^f  LamoM  TaU,  T.  5181. 

And  thus  whan  loue  is  euill  wonne 
Full  oft  it  Cometh  to  repentaile. 
My  fader  that  is  no  meruaile 
Whan  that  the  counseil  b  bewrayed. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  T.  IbL  122. 
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{^  Nay  mtttres,  as  mote  I  thee, 

Yc  scliall  newyr  be  wrayed  for  me, 

1  bad  leu  ber  dede  to  be 
^  At  bere  of  to  be  knowe. 

Good  gotyp.  JUitom.  Ane.  SongM^  p.  78. 

Now  eometb  bewreying  of  conseil,  tborgh  wbicb  a  man  is  de- 
famed J  oertia  imnetbe  may  be  restore  damag^c. 

Chaucer.     The  Persontt  Tale^  T.  U.  fol.  339. 

Tben  I  of  force  no  longer  may 

In  oouert  keepe  my  piersing  flame, 
Which  euer  doth  itwlfe  btwray 

But  yeelde  myself  to  fancies  frame. 

Turbrville.     The  Louer  confesseth  himself t,  ^c. 

For  when  in  siglis  I  spent  the  day,^ 
And  could  not  cloke  my  grief  with  game,     . 

The  boyling  smoke  did  still  bewray 
The  present  heate  of  secret  flame. 

Surrey,     7Vke  Rettleu  State  of  a  Louer, 

I  do  not  say  y^  tbon  sbouldest  bewray  thyself  pnblickly,  neither 
that  thou  sbouldest  accuse  thyselfe  to  others,  but  I  would  h«ue 
thee  obey  the  prophet,  saying :  reuele  thy  wayc  ynto  the  Lord. 
Barnes,    Ah  Epitome  of  his  Worket,  UA,  2X^7. 

For  the  darkenes  of  this  woride  doeth  cOtinually  striue  against 
the  lyght,  wicbe  the  woride  bateth  as  the  bewrayer  of  Ids  works, 
and  that  darkenes  doth  eytber  quench  or  darken  the  beams  of  many, 
but  against  \bis  liuely  and  eternal  lygbte  it  could  nothing  preuaile. 

UdaiL    John,  cap.  L 

But  know,  Grimaldi,  tho'  (may  be)  thou  art 
My  equal  in  thy  blood,  yet  this  bewrays 
A  lowness  in  thy  mind. 

Ford,    'Tis  Pity  She*s  a  Whore,  act  i.  ic.  2. 

If  you  could  mayntayne  euery  place,  or  manic  of  the  places,  I 
dare  say  you  would,  but  surely  I  commende  youre  rhetonke.  Those 
places  that  you  would  seeme  to  (^ue  some  countenaunce  mto, 
bewray  your  lacke  of  abilitie  to  defend  eyther  them,  or  the  reste. 

Whitgifi's,    Defence,  fol.  61. 

Besides,  that  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and  (as  the 
son  of  Sirach  calls  him)  a  bewrayer  of  secrets,  the  world  is  just 
enough  to  accnse  the  perfidiousness  of  the  friend,  rather  than  the 
indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided  in  him. 

Spectator,  No, 


BEWREKE.  Gotli.  wrican  ;  A.  S.  wr<Bcan ;  Dutch, 
wreken;  Ger.  recken.  To  pursue,  to  persecute^  to 
punish,  to  avenge,  to  revenge.     See  Wreak. 

The  strokes  thou  strook'st,  hurt  me  not  at  all. 
For  why,  thy  strength  was  notliing  in  respect, 
But  thou  hadst  batb'd  thy  sword  in  poyson  aU, 
Which  did  my  wound,  so  deadly  else  infecL 
Yet  was  I  or  I  parted  thenc^  bewrecht, 
I  gate  my  sword  from  thee,  for  all  thy  fame  : 
And  made  thee  flie,  for  fear  to  eate  the  same. 

Afirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  120. 

I  wole  me  off  hym  so  bewrehe. 
That  al  the  world  theroff  schal  speke. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  in  Weber, 

He  was  ryght  sore  displeased,  and  had  many  a  harde  ymagi- 
nacyon  agaynst  the  hostages  of  France,  that  were  styll  with  him  at 
Lodon.  Howebeit  be  thought  it  shulde  be  a  great  crueltte,  if  he 
shulde  bewrehe  his  displeasur  on  them. 

Froissart,     Cronycle,  v.  i.  C.  ccxlyiL 

BEWROUGHT.  A.  S.  wyrcan,  to  worit :  post  par- 
ticiple worht,  and  by  transposition  wrokt. 

Where  their  maides,  and  theur  makes. 
At  dancings,  and  wakes. 
Hud  tbeir  napkins,  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 
And  their  smocks  all  be-wrougit 
With  his  thred  which  they  bought 

Ben  JontoH,     The  Masque  ofOwles,  fol.  128. 

BEX,  a  large  village  in  Swisserland,  situated  near 
the  Rhone,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  in  the  district  of 


Aigle.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  canton  of  Bern, 
and  the  salt-works  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the 
great  pass  into  Italy,  render  it  a  flourishing  place. 
Near  this  village  there  is  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ^ 
thrown  across  the  Rhone.  As  it  is  environed  on  all 
sides  with  stupendous  mountains,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  passes  into  the  Valais.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  fbrty  miles  nearly  south-weat  from 
Bern,  in  latitude  46""  At  N.  and  longitude  6"^  52'  £. 

BEY,  a  military  title  among  the  Tatars^  spelleil  Beg 
by  the  Turks,  and  Beig  by  the  Persians,  which  might 
be  translated  General  or  Commander,  as  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  chiefs  who  hold  large  grants  of  land  on 
military  tenure,  according  to  the  feudal  system  esta- 
blished throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  These  Beys 
have  the  command  over  all  the  individuals  in  a  certain 
district,  who  hold  lands  on  the  same  tenure ;  the 
latter  are  called  sipdhls  or  soldiers  (seapoys) ,  and  in 
our  books  zaims  and  timariots,  from  the  different  sort 
of  estates  which  they  hold  in  fee.  The  Beys  are  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  superior  of&cers  called 
Al&'i-Begs  (Commanders  of  Troops)  who  have  each  a 
distinct  flag  and  trumpet  5  and  a  Jer(-b4shi  (Captain), 
Jeri-sureji  (Corporal),  and  Stibdshi  (Sergeant)  under 
immediate  orders,  who  have  particular  lands  assigned 
to  them  on  which  they  are  obliged  to  reside,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  perform  their  military  services  when- 
ever called  upon.  The  Alcii-Begs,  are  subordinate  to 
the  Sanj&k-Begs  (i.  e.  Beys  who  have  the  command 
over  a  large  district  called  sanj&k  or  standard),  and 
the  whole  body  are  under  the  Bey ler- Beys  (or  Pash4s) 
[i.e.  Chiefs  of  Chiefs],  who  may  be  termed  Viceroys, 
as  their  authority,  within  the  limits  of  their  provinces, 
is  almost  without  control.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Mam- 
Idcs,  or  soldiery  in  Egypt,  were  called  Beys ;  and 
held  the  different  provinces  in  fee  under  the  Pdshd, 
just  as  the  Sanjdk-Beys  do  under  the  Beyler-Beys  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  (Von  Hammer's  Onnanischen 
Reichs  Staatsverfassung,  Wien,  1815.  i.  370. 

BEYETE.  Skiimer  says,  "  No  bit,  no  whit."  The 
meaning  is  probably  this,  the  beget,  the  get,  the  gain, 
the  possession,  the  advantage. 

So  that  thei  lost  the  beyete 

Of  worship,  and  of  worides  pees. 

Cower,    Conf,  Am,  Prologue,  fol.  6. 

The  proude  vice  of  vaioglorie 
Remembrcth  nought  of  purgatorie. 
His  worides  ioyes  ben  so  great 
Him  thinketh  of  heuen  no  beyete. 

Id,    76.  book  i.  fol.  23. 

BEYOND.  Beyond  un  the  A.  S.  withgeondan,  bigeond, 
begeond)  means  be  passed.  It  is  th^  imperative  be  com* 
pounded  with  the  past  participle  geond,  geoned, or  goned, 
of  the  verb  gon,  gangan,  or  gongan.  To  go,  to  pass.  So 
that ''  beyond  any  place,"  means  *'  be  passed  that  place," 
or  "  6€f  that  place  passed,**  Tooke,  i.  408. 

Beyond  expectation  j  be  expectation  passed,  sur* 
passed, 

ye  kyng  of  Northamburlonde  kyng  was  ich  vndcrstoade 
Of  al  ^o  lond  btiunde  Homber  anon  in  to  Scotlonde. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  6. 

loo  Mauncelle  be  clerke,  ft  an  erle  Ricbere, 
And  ober  knyghtes  inowe  of  biiond  he  se. 
To  }e  kyng  drowe,  auanced  wild  ^1  be. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  214. 
Vbome  he  was  in  fer  contrec. 
In  Fiandres,  al  beyonde  the  see. 
Chmtcer,    The  Riwu  of  Sire  Thopas,  r.  l3CiS.    • 
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BEYOND. 
BEZOAR. 


[He]  t«yM4(  Atfdan*  dM  Uglw  Une 
Tbttie  mwMitfwi  soaglic. 

Oeipcr.  Cm/,  ^m.  book  L  /oL  10. 

And  tiie  Cwatene  dmo,  thftt  4wclleii  Utomd  die  see,  in  Once, 

flcyn  that  Uie  tree  of  the  croe,  thet  me  ceUen  tjpKtuet  wa»  <he 
tree  that  Adam  ete  the  appmlle  of. 

MaundevUe,    Tranaile^   cb.  IL 

There  11  a  pbuse  Aiy oiitf  that  InaiSnff  Ull 
Ph»m  vhcoGe  the  elan  their  thin  a[>pearanet  ahedt 
A  place  beyond  all  place»   when  oerer  iU, 
Nor  impure  thought  was  ever  harboured. 

G.  Fletcher,   Ckritfs  Victory  and  Trimmpk 

If  we  can  find  in  oar  hearta  to  take  ovr  leave  of  un»  if  we  can 
dUengage  our  selves  from  the  witcheries  of  present  allurenieni ; 
if  we  can  bat  get  over  the  threshold  of  rertuous  conversation^  we 
nhail  find  the  reet  ^ymi^  expectation  smooth  and  expedite. 

Marrofw*    Sermom  xvii.  3« 

And  be  it  so :  let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  ttiis  dark  sojourn : 
Bai  loftf  soule,  who  look  ieyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  nt  late*  and  wonder  how  they  monm. 

Bemiik,     TAe  Mitufrel,  book  L 

BEYRAMITCH,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
paeholic  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  which  it  is  distant 
aboat  forty  miles.  It  stands  in  the  district  of  Troas, 
is  an  extemive  place,  and  the  houses  are  better  and 
more  regularly  btiilt  than  those  in  Constantinople. 
Various  antiquities  are  met  with  in  this  town  and  Its 
neighbourhood,  and  many  are  converted  into  ordinary 
purposes  in  the  streets.  They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  blocks  of  granite  obtained  about  six  miles  from  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Mount  Gargarua.  The  ruins  of 
a  temple  have  also  been  recently  dia'*overed,  about 
six  miles  from  Beyramttch,  where  the  Turks  have 
made  extensive  excavations  apparently  in  search  of 
treasures. 

B£ZI£RS,  or  BBSiBaa,  a  lai^e  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  standing  in  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  eonntry,  near  the  canal  of  that  name. 
It  was  formerly  a  Bishop's  see,  but  this  has  been  sup- 
pressed. The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  site  is  highly 
pleaaant  and  salubrious.  The  surrounding  country  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  valley  of  the  Orbe,  which  the  town 
overlooks,  is  bounded  by  hills,  virhich  rise  like  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives  to 
their  summits.  The  beauty  of  the  view  from  the 
town,  is  also  increased  by  the  eight  sluices  of  the 
grand  canal,  which  form  as  many  6ne  water-falls. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  collegiate  church, 
several  religious  houses,  and  two  hospitals.  Beziers 
contains  about  14,400  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
g<ood  trade  in  almonds,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  corn,  wool, 
and  cilk  5  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  fustian, 
and  other  fftuifs,  stockings,  earthenware,  brandy, 
and  leather.  An  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded 
here  in  1723  ;  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  causes 
it  to  be  Uie  resort  of  numerous  invalids  and  foreigners. 
It  stands  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Montpelier^ 
in  lat,  43°  W  N.  and  long.  3*  17'  E. 

B£ZOAR>  Persian,  patar  a  goat,  or  pa-zaduir 
against  poison.  A  concretion  or  calculus,  of  an  orbi- 
cular or  oval  form,  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  various 
animals.  These  substances  are  found  in  the  stomach, 
gall  bladder,  salivary  ducts,  and  pineal  gland,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  intestines  of  certain  animals  of  the  order 
Ruminnniia.  They  were  formerly  celebmted  for  their 
supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  distinguished  by  the 


names  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came  or  BEZOi 
the  animals  in  which  they  were  found.  They  were  ^-y^ 
considered  as  highly  alexlpharmic,  so  much  so,  that 
otiier  medicines  supposed  to  potsess  the  same  virtues 
obtained  the  name  of  Dezoardics,  So  efficacious  were 
these  once  thought,  that  they  were  eagerly  bought  for 
tett  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Besides  being  exhi. 
bited  internally,  they  were  worn  around  the  neck,  as 
preservatives  f^m  contagion ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
said  that  in  Portugal  it  viras  customary  to  hire  them  at 
the  price  of  about  ten  shillings  per  day.  On  analysis, 
these  substances  are  found  to  contain,  for  the  most 
part,  bile  and  resin.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  the  accounts  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  must 
now  be  considered  as  totally  fabulous. 

A  atrange  origin  was  assigned  to  the  Bezoar  by 
^me  of  the  old  naturalists.  The  oriental  stags,  when 
oppressed  with  age  and  infirmity,  were  said  to  feed 
upon  serpents,  which  effected  their  rejuvenescence. 
To  counteract  the  poison  which  by  this  means  was 
absorbed  into  their  system,  they  plunged  into  some 
running  stream,  leaving  their  heads  only-above  water. 
In  this  situation  a  viscous  fluid  distilled  from  their 
eyes»  which  was  indurated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
formed  the  Bezoar.  The  curious  reader  will  6nd  this 
history  gravely  afSrmed  by  Theomnestus  {An  Veteri- 
naria,  i.);  and  judiciously  proposed  as  somewhat  am- 
biguous by  Andreas  Matthiolus  (Comment,  in  Diosco- 
rtdem,  v.  73.)  This  lacryma  cervi  is  accurately  described 
by  Scaliger,  who  possessed  one  which  had  been  gi?ea 
hy  Solyman  to  Samblancardus,  from  whose  son, 
Siemard,  the  sage  received  it.  His  v^ords  are  these  :— 
"  Ante  centesinium  annum  in  cervo  nulla  est  lachruma : 
poH  earn  mtatem  accrescit :  ad  ocuH  canthum,  ipsit 
imibus  atque  m  as  protuberans  concrescU,  ed  duriiid, 
qud  cornu  superet ;  qud  parte  prommet  rotuada  ed, 
intigni  niiore,  colorit  fulvi,  non  ^ine  vestigiit  acrio' 
rum  venularum:  tantd  levitate  ut  peme  tactam 
efugiat,  Ita  enim  sese  subtrahit  ai/  propemodum  « 
^>nm  submwere  videatur,  Adverstu  venena  remeiiitm 
pr(C8tantistmum.  Peste  corruptis  datur  cum  vini  mo* 
mento,  unde  tanius  eietur  sudor,  ut  pene  tohan  sold 
corpus  credos,  {De  SubHHtaie  adversus  Cardanm 
Exerc.  iei«.) 

The  great  value  of  the  Bezoar  at  one  time  gave  birth 
to  many  imitations  of  it,  and  various  tests  have  been 
proposed  to  detect  the  aKificial  stones.  One  is  offered 
by  Clusius  to  the  following  purpose  : — thread  a 
needle,  and  draw  the  thread  through  a  leaf  plucked 
from  a  yew  tree  ;  then  pass  the  needle  through  a 
dog's  foot  and  leave  the  thread  in  the  wound ;  when 
the  dog  becomes  convulsed  and  appears  dying,  mix 
some  scrapings  of  Bezoar  with  water  and  moisten  the 
animal's  mouth  with  it :  if  he  recover  the  stone  is 
genuine.  Simpler  methods  perhaps  are,  immersion  in 
w;arm  water,  which  neither  loses  its  own  colour  nor 
diminishes  the  weight  of  the  Bezoar  ;  or  rubbing  it 
over  paper  smeared  with  chalk  or  quicklime;  (he 
genuine  stone  leaves  a  yellow  hue  on  the  first,  a  green 
one  on  the  last. 

Much  more,  if  the  reader  seeks  for  more,  may  be 
found  concerning  the  real  and  imaginary  virtues 
of  the  Bezoar  in  the  following  authors  : — Kauhin 
(Gaspard)  De  lapidis  Bezoar  orimtaUs  et  occidenUlii 
cervini  item  et  germanici,  ortu,  natura,  differentm,  veroque 
nsu,  ex  veterum  et  recentiorum  placilL,  8vo.  Basileat, 
1613  ',  Rolfinch  (Werner)  De  lapide  Bezoar  Diss,  nap. 
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gp^K.  J'  E.  Schmidt,  4to.  Jen»,  1665  ;    Schneider  (Conrad 

Victor)    De  lapide    Bezoar^  ZHml  4to.  VitttttiibergaB, 

BU'     1673 ;  Langeman  (Geor^as)  De  Frtntdilms  et  errori" 

^^  bus  circa  lapidem  Bezoar,  Diss,  4to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1696  j 

"Y      Slevogt,  De  lapide  Bezoar,  Diss.  4to.   Jenae,   1698  j 

Vesti^    De    lapide    Bezoar  dico    orientaU,   Diss,  4to, 

Erford,  1707. 

BEZZLE.  Skianer  saggests  among  other  things 
that  it  may  be  beastle,  to  act  the  beasi.  Its  connection 
with  imbezzle  is  not  very  clear  from  the  usages  of  the 
two  words.  Chaucer  writes  embedk,  Marf  Magda- 
len, V.  270,  *'  they  must  embesele  his  presence/'  i.  e. 
£lch  or  steal  it  (se.  the  body  of  J«s«s),  from  the  Fr. 
tmhler,  to  steals  to  filch.  Bat  the  appHeation  of  bexxk 
seems  always  the  same  with  that  of  guxzie. 

Oh  mee!  what  odds  tbere  seemeth  twixt  their  cliere 
And  the  B#ol]ie  be»tll  at  an  ale  house  fyre. 
That  tovwB  in  gallona  to  his  buntea  paimelt 
Whoee  alimjr  dnmghta  bis  dnnght  can  never  stmch. 

Hall,  Saiir€s,  hook  v.  siCtr  ii. 

Math.  Yes,  s'foot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  twrem  looks 
BOW.     Oh  !  when  shall  I  bitzle  hizzU  t 

Bel.  Naf ,  see  thou  art  thirsty.stUl  for  poison  ;  come,  I  will  not 
La^re  thee  swagger.       Thx  Honest  Whore,  Dekkaty  a(*t  i.  sc.  1. 

nus  walkes  bee  up  and'  downe  in  bis  Majistie,  taking  a  yard  of 
grooDd  at  erery  step,  and  stampes  on  the  earth  so  terrible,  as  if 
he  ment  to  knock  op  a  spirits,  when  (foulisdraiikeB  hegtk)  if  sa 
Eaglishmaa  se(  his  little  finger  to  hioDy  he  fails  liko  a  hog»^troiigh 
that  is  set  on  one  end. 

Pierce  Pennilzsse.  His  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592. 

Oar  great  clerk»  think  that  these  men,  because  they  hare  a 
trade,  (as  Christ  Mmself,  and  St  Paul  had)  cannot  therefore  attain 
to  some  good  measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a  reason  of  their  ac- 
fioQs,  SB  well  as  they  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bexzHng, 
and  hariotting,  their  studies  in  unprofitable  questions  and  bar- 
barooB  sophtstry,  their  middle  age  in  ambitloB  and  idlenBss,.tL^ 
old  age  in  ayaricei  dotage,  and  diseases. 

Milton.    Anifnad,  upon  Remonst.  Def. 

BIAFARAS,  an  African  people  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  parallels  of  ll*'  «id  12°  N.  lat.  and  the 
meridians  of  13^  and  14<»  W.  long,  on  the  banks,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  extent  and  his- 
tory of  their  country  are  very  imperfectly  known.  They 
were  expelled  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  Bulama 
and  the  coast,  about  150  years  ago ;  and  are  a  mild, 
peaceable,  inoffensive,  but  rather  feeble  race,  held  in 
great  contempt  by  the  more  fierce  and  warlike  Bijugas, 
their  constant  and  successful  enemies.  Quick,  lively, 
and  intelligent,  the  Biafaras  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  second  the  benevolent  efforts  made  by  many  of  our 
countrymen  for  the  improvemeat  of  Africa.  Had  not 
the  colony,  established  on  the  island  of  Bulama,  been  so 
unhappily  ruined  by  the  sicknesss  and  misconduct  of 
the  European  settlers,  this  people  would  have  been 
better  known  and  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  civili* 
sation.  Their  chief  towns  are  Goli,  Gonfode,  Ghinala, 
or  Inala,  and  Bulola,  all  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  5 
and  the  Portuguese  are  the  Europeans  with  whom 
they  carry  on  the  most  extensive  trade.  Their  num- 
bers are  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  20,000  on  the 
largest  calculation,  and  thus  aiffbrding  a  population  for 
the  whole  nation, inferior  to  that  of  a  second-rate  town 
Jn  Europe.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
Such  tribes  must  be  difficult,  from  the  various  impe- 
^limentsarishig  ftrom  haste,  ignorance  of  the  language, 
^ar  of  exciting  alarm,  and  other  checks  upon  the 
^*nvel!er'8  inquiries  >  we  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discordant  accounts  which  different  writers 
^ave  given  in  this  and  similar  casea 

•BTjtf  ARA  or  BiifPBA,  is  also  the  name  of  another 


kingdom^  on  the  same  coaet,  but  much  farther  to  the 
south.  It  seems  doubtM  whisther  it  now  extends-  to 
the  sea,  and  it  has  more  than  once  changed  its  place  in 
our  maps,  having  been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  at  < 
least  by  such  as  keep  any  notes  respecting  the 
countries  they  visit.  The  older  writers  say  that  it 
extended  to  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos  (Shrimp  River),  in 
lat«  4^  N.  to  the  Rio  de  Gabon,  about  half  a  degree  to 
the  north  of  the  line.  The  Calbongos  were  the 
northern  neighbours  of  these  Biafras,  who  seem  to 
have  been  as  treacherous  and  ssvage  as  their  namesakes 
near  Bulama  were  mild  and  gentle  ^  for  £«ft»pean 
traders  have  been  driven  from  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos 
by  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Malimfaa, 
near  which  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Biafims  stood. 
See  Dapper*s.4^nca,-  Dunmd's  Voyage  tm  Senegal; 
Labarthe  s  Voyage  die  LegmUe;  Beaver*s  African  Memo- 
Toiada;  Bowdich*s  .^Mna/ee. 

MALA,  a  town  ctf  Gelieia,  in*  the  Attatriair  Empire, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Bllitz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  chief  support  of  the 
population,  which  is  nearly  3000,  is  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  other  cloths.  Many  Germans  settled  here 
during  the  last  century ;  and  for  the  eneounigemient  of 
trade,  it  was  created  a  free  town  in  1789. 

BiALYSTOCK,or  BfALLiavoK,  a  town*  ia  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Polish  palatinate  of  Podlachia, 
It  was  the  capital  of  this  pavt  of  the  country  when  it 
belonged  to  Prussia..  It  eontaina  aa  elegant  castle 
with  fine  gardens  ;  and  is  in  general  superior  to 
many  other  of  l^a  Polish  and  RuBsian  towns.  The 
whole  population  includes  about  5000  individuals, 
among  whom  are  many  German  settlers.  The  greater 
liart  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,,  though 
intermixed  with  both  Lutherans  and  Jews,  and  even 
a  few  Mohammedans.  Lat  gS""  %'  N.  long.  SS""  30'  E. 
BI'AS,  V,  "^     Fr,  Urn,  or  bika^y  or  bihayser 

Bi^AS,  n.  /  To  crook,  stand  aslope,  to  fetch 

Bi^AS,  adj,  >a  compass,  go  away,  make  about. 

Bi'as,  adv,  iCotgrave.      Menage  si^s  from 

Bi^iys-DHAWiNG.  J  the  Italian  bieco,  and  the  It.  bieco 
from  bisoculus.    The  editor  of  Menage, ''  that  the  old 
Gallic  bihay  resembles  the  English  biway,**    It  is  used 
metaf^orically,  for. 
To  turn  away,  from  a  right,  fair,  impartial  judgment. 

AI06  is  an  hearbe  which  hath  the  resemblance  of  the  sea  oinion. 
But  thSt  it  is  bigger  and  tlie  leaves  be  more  grosse  and  fat,  cham- 
fered or  cbanelled  biait  all  along.     HoOand.  Pliniey  ii.  Ibl.  271. 

Plato,  P^agoras,  and  Aristotle  hold  that  this  is  occasioned  by 
theobliqiuty  of  tii^  «odiaek  cirde  thoraw  which  the  snn  passeta 
hiase.  Id,    Plutarch,  fol.  674. 

We  cannot  allege  her  obliqae  and  hyas*  declination. 

M    Jh.  fol.  953. 
In  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  Inat-drawing 
Bids  thee  with  most  diuine  integrite. 
From  hearttof  tery  heart,  great  Hector  welcome. 

Shahspeare,     Troilut  and  Cresaida,  fol.  98. 

Rhynsault,  with  no  otlier  veal  qinlity  than  eourage,  had  dissi- 
raulatfon  enoo)^  to  pass  upon  his  generous  and  unsuspicious 
master  for  a  person  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity,  without  any  rice 
that  could  biats  bim  from  the  execution  of  justice. 

Spectator,  No.  491. 

When  we  determine  amiss  concerning  the  obligations  incom- 
bcnt  upon  us  in  respect  oi  other  men  ;  'tb  by  reason  of  that 
strong  weight  of  self-lore,  which  liko  a  binssy  inclines,  and  secretly 
■ways  our  .minds  towards  that  side  on  which  our  own  interest  lies. 

Aiterbur^,    Sermon  ix.  rol.  1. 


FARA. 
BIAS. 
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BIBLE. 


y^j\^^  I  MD  of  opinioo,  tbere  has  Dot,  for  thcfle  many  yean,  appeared 

*      any  thing  more  finished  of  the  kind ;   if,  indeed,  my  great  affec- 

BIBLE*    ^^^  ^  him,  and  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  me,  do  not  bias  my 
*y  judgment.  Afelmoth,  Pliny ,  Letter  zxvii.  boolLir. 


Strow*d  hibuhui  above  I  see  the  sands, 
The  pebbly  grayel  next,  the  layen  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  esrdii. 


If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  6iiEf,  however  small,  to  a  par- 
ticular side,  this  5ia#,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  appear  in  a  few 
throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the 
balance  entirely  to  that  side. 

Hume,     The  Bite  of  Artu  and  Sciences,  Essay  sir. 

BIB,  n.  ^  From  the  Lat.  bibere,  to  drink.  A 
Bib,  9.  /  bib,  Skinner  says, ''  is  a  cloth  stretched 
Bi^BBEB,  Vover  the  breast  of  an  infant,  that  it 
Bi^BBiNG,  i  may  imbibe,  the  overflowing  liquid.*'  A 
Bi^BULovs.  y  man  who  drinks  much,  frequently,  is 
called  a  bibber,  a  tipler,  a  sot. 

Thb  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 
That  as  an  hoes  he  snorteth  inhis  slepe. 

Chaucer,    The  Reves  Tale,  r.  4160. 

And  other  abhoreth  his  brother  because  he  is  a  great  bibber, 
whereas  ho  himaelfe  hath  in  his  harte  a  number  of  murders  and 
sorceries.  UdalL    Matthew,  ch.  vii. 

The  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say,  behold, 
a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  to  publicanes  and 
sinners.  Bible,  Mod,  Vet,  Ijuhey  ch.  vii.  v.  34. 

This  person  (J.  WagstafTe)  died  in  a  manner  distracted,  occa- 
sioned by  a  deep  conceit  of  his  own  parts,  and  by  a  continual  bib- 
bing of  strong  and  high  tasted  liquors. 

Wood.     Athen€S  Oxon,  U.  fol.  587. 

Demosthenes  made  his  complaint  unto  him,  that  where  he  had 
taken  more  pains  than  all  the  orators  besides,  and  had  almost  even 
worn  himself  to  the  bones  with  study,  yet  he  could  by  no  means 
devise  to  please  the  people  :  whereas  other  orators  that  did  nothing 
but  bib  all  the  day  long,  and  mariners  that  understood  nothing, 
were  quietly  heard,  and  continually  occupied  the  pulpit  with 
orations.  North,     Plutarch,  fol.  701. 

Six  legions  he  left  in  garrison  .  among  the  Gauls,  under  the 
charge  of  one  Varius,  a  companion  of  his  that  would  drink  lustily 
with  him,  and  therefore  in  mockery  was  sumamed  Cotylon,  to  wit, 
«  bibber.  Id.  fol.  761. 

We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet ; 
And  a  fring'd  muckender  hang  at  thy  girdle, 

I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee. 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,      The  Captain,  act  ill.  sc.  5. 

But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate. 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 
l*he  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  bib-cravat, 
Dryden,  Prologue  spohen  on  the  opening  of  the  New  House. 


Ev'n  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dren 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and  night  by  night 
Plac'd  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  guae. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  v. 

Bib,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the  Gain 
Lusciu. 

BIBERACH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  \rirteiB. 
berg,  in  the  district  of  the  Danube.  It  stands  iii 
pleasant  valley,  on  the  river  Biess,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  was  once  a  free  town  of  the  empire.  The 
population  exceeds  4000,  many  of  whom  are  Luthe- 
rans }  and  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  town  isdemed 
from  agriculture,  manufactures  of  linen,  cottoo, 
woollen,  and  leather,  with  a  trade  in  salt.  Biberaeh 
was  made  an  imperial  town  at  an  early  period,  ud 
has  suffered  greatly  by  the  wars  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1634,  bytk 
Bavarians  in  1702,  and  by  the  French  in  1796,  Mt  z 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  bloody  eogagtmest 
took  place  in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Austrians,  uDder 
the  command  of  Latour,  and  the  French,  ooder 
Moreau,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  In  1^, 
Buonaparte  assigned  the  town  and  territory  of  K- 
berach  to  the  Elector  of  Baden,  who  transferred  them 
to  the  King  of  VVirtemberg  in  1806.  A  much  fre- 
quented warm  bath  is  situated  about  a  mile  ittm  the 
town,  which  is  eighteen  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
Ulm,  in  latitude  48°  7'  N.  and  longitude  9°  49'  E. 

BIBBLE-BABBLE.  Merely  babble-babble.  Secu 
instance  from  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Babble. 

The  erroan  committed  in  this  kind  hurt  been  the  cause  «^i 
there  is  found  so  little  wit  and  understanding,  and  coatnnviK 
BO  much  tongue  and  bibbU'babble,  such  raine  chattering  i^ 
words  in  young  men  throughout  the  scbooles. 

Holland,  Plutarch,  id  V. 

Maluolio,  Maluolio,  thy  wittes  the  heauens  restore :  eaitase 
thy  selfe  to  sleepe,  and  leaue  thy  vaine  bibble-babble. 

Shahspeare.  Twelfth  Night,  fo).  271 


BIBLE. 


BI'BLE,    1  BvpXo  r  sive  pip\o^,  is  an  Egyptian  plant 

Bi^BLicAL.  J  of  which  a  matcrip.1  for  writing  upon 

was  made.     Bible  is  applied  by  pre-eminence  to  the 

holy  scriptures.  Chaucer  furnishes  usages  of  the  word 

as  applied  to  any  book. 

It  sais  in  a  stone,  he  Bible  may  not  lie, 

ytX  God  gaf  ye  niaistrie  to  ^  childre  of  Mathatie. 

•  R,  Brunne,  p.  290. 

Of  his  diete  mesorahle  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  grct  nourishing,  and  digestihie. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue^  y.  437. 

But  nought  will  I  so  mote  I  thriue 
Be  about  to  discriue 
All  these  armes  that  they  weren 
That  they  thus  on  her  coates  weren 
For  to  me  were  ImpossiMe 
Men  might  make  of  hem  a  Bible, 

Id,  The  House  of  Fame,  book  iii. 


Vet  forgate  1  to  maken  rehertaile 

Of  waters  corosif,  dec. 

•  •  •  «        • 

To  tell  all.   wold  passcn  any  Bible, 
That  o  wher  is. 
Chaucer,     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tele,  r.  Iw^ 

But  what  is  this  I  see,  Satan  himselfc  with  a  bibU  rndgr^ 
arme,  with  a  text  in  his  mouth,  it  is  written,  beikilip^"* 
angels  charge  oyer  thee  ?  , 

Hall.  Cant.  ChriU  Tempted^  T.  ii.  w-  **• 

In  every  town  where  he  came,  [lie]  explained  to  them  J^f** 
tents  of  the  Bible ;  declaring,  that  therein  was  set  forth  the  tm 
and  only  God,  and  his  mighty  works  j  that  therein  wm  cooUw 
the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ ;  irithBUBTF"°* 
culars  of  miracles  and  chief  points  of  religion.  . 

Oldy,    l4feofBelegh,aih 

I  trust  that  the  natural  patrons  of  bibUeal  ^^^V^ 
societies  founded  for  the  adraucement  of  religions  kaa»WJ* 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  will  soon  enable  eyery  icbolir » » 
mand  this  inestimable  treasure  [the  Syrlac  Milan  MS8.J 

Newcombe.    On  the  Twehe  Mhwr  Prepkttt^  W** 
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,E.  BiBLEi  is  applied  by  Christians^  in  eminence,  to  the 
— /  collection  of  Sacred  Writings,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  being  the  "  Book,'* 
the  "  Book  of  Books,**  from  its  superiority  to  all  other 
books.  By  the  Jews,  Ae  Bible  (that  is  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment,' which,  only,  they  acknowledge  to  be  divinely 
inspired)  is  called  mp»  (mikroh),  that  is  the  iMson, 
or  Lecture, 

The  list  of  books  contained  in  the  Bible  is  called 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.  Those  books  which  are 
contained  in  the  list  or  catalogue,  to  which  the  name 
of  Canon  has  been  appropriated,  are  termed  canonical, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  others  which  arc  called 
deutero-canonical,  or  apocryphal  3  and  which  are 
either  not  acknowledged  as  divine  books,  or  are  re- 
jected as  spurious  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in 
the  article  Apocrypha. 

.1  This  sacred  volume  is  that  on  which  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religions  are  founded  :  as  the  evi- 
dences of  its  credibility  and  divine  inspiration  are 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  present 
article  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  an  account  of  its  canon  and 
divisions, — manuscripts  and  printed  editions, — ^ver- 
sions, ancient  and  modern, — ^and  of  polyglott  Bibles,  or 
editions  of  the  Bible  accompanied  by  several  versions. 

§  I.  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.— lU 
Divisions, 

of  The  Hebrew  Bible,  or  Old  Testament,  comprises 
>n  those  books  which  were  written  previously  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
Chaldee  words,  (occasionally  inserted  in  the  historical 
and  prophetical  writings  at'ter  the  Israelites  became 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonians,)  and  also  of  a  few 
passages  in  Chaldee,  occurring  in  Jer.  x.  11.,  Dan,  ii. 
4  to  the  end  of  ch.  vii.,  and  Ezra,  iv.  8  to  vi.  19,  and 
-vii.  19 — 17,  these  books  are  written  in  the  Hebrbw 
language.  The  first  canon  or  collection  of  them  was 
made  by  the  Jews  -,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  now 
to  ascertain.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Rve 
books  of  Moses,  called  the  Pentateuch,  were  col- 
lected into  one  body  within  a  short  time  after  the 
death  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator ;  because  the  book  of 
X>euteronomy,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  abridgement  and 
recapitulation  of  the  other  four  books,  was  deposited 
In  the  tabernacle  near  the  ark,  agreeably  to  the  com- 
mand he  gave  to  the  Levites.  {Deut*  xxxi.  24,  26.) 
Here  it  was  kept,  not  only  while  the  Israelites  re- 
mained in  the  wilderness,  but  afterwards,  when  they 
-were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  To  the  same 
sanctuary  were  consigned,  as  they  were  successively 
produced,  the  other  sacred  books,  which  were  written 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and, 
after  the  completion  of  that  edifice,  Solomon  directed 
that  these  books  should  be  removed  into  it ;  and  also 
that  the  future  compositions  of  inspired  men  should  be 
secured  in  the  same  holy  place.  We  may  therefore  con* 
elude  that  the  respective  works  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
If  abakkuk,  and  Obadiah,  (all  of  whom  flourished  be- 
fore the  Babylonish  captivity)  were  regularly  deposited 
in  the  temple.  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  books  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  ;  although  some  learned  men 
have  conjectured  that  they  were  preserved,   because 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  conqueror  evinced  any  jbible. 
particular  enmity  against  the  Jewish  religion  3  and  in  ^_^^  ^^j 
the  account  of  the  sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon 
(2  Kings,  XXV.,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.,  Jer.  liii.)  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  sacred  books.  If,  however,  they  were 
destroyed  with  the  Temple,  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  at  that  time  numerous  copies  of  them  :  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  copies  were 
carried  by  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  For, — not  to  insist 
upon  the  known  reverence  of  that  people  for  the  Pie- 
brew  Scriptures,  which  moreover  were  too  much 
dispersed  to  reader  it  credible  that  all  the  copies  were 
lost  or  dispersed, — we  find  the  prophet  Daniel,  when 
in  captivity,  referring  to  the  law  as  then  existing, 
{Dan,  IX.  11,  13.)  and  also  (ix.  2.)  expressly  men- 
tioning the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  On  the  re- 
building, or  rather  on  the  finishing  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship and  sacrifices  were  fully  re-established  by  Ezra 
according  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses;*' 
(Ezra,  vi.  18.)  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
if  Ezra  had  not  been  in  actual  possession,  cither  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Law,  or  of  a  copy  so  well 
authenticated,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  But  that  which  still  more 
clearly  proves  that  the  Jews  must  have  had  transcripts 
of  their  Sacred  Writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to,  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the 
people  requested  Ezra  to  produce  the  Law  of  Moses, 
(Neh.  viii.  1.)  they  did  not  entreat  him  to  get  it 
dictated  anew  to  them,  but  to  "  briiig*'  forth  "  the 
Bdok  of  the  Law  of  Moses^  which  the  Loan  had 
commanded  to  Israel.*' 

About  fifty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  By  whom 
and  the  reestabli^hment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  >cttled. 
generally  admitted  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  was  settled  :  but  by  whom  this  great  work  was 
accomplished,  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
contended,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  Ezra 
himself ;  because,  though  he  has  related  his  zealous 
efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  enjoined  to 
the  Jews,  yet  on  the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is 
totally  silent ;  and  the  silence  of  Neheraiah,  who  has 
recorded  the  pious  labours  of  Ezra,  as  well  as  of 
Josephus  who  is  diffuse  in  his  encomhims  on  him,  has 
further  been  urged  as  a  presumptive  argument,  that 
he  could  not  have  collected  the  Jewish  writings.  But 
to  these  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may  oppose  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church, — ^uncontra- 
dicted both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians, — that 
Ezra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  great 
synagogue,  (among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,)  collected  as  many  copies 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  as  he  could  find,  and  from 
them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  - 
writings,  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and  the  Book  of 
Nehemlah  ;  which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the 
canon  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue. In  this  Esdrine  text,  the  errors  of  former 
copyists  were  corrected ;  and  Ezra  adiled  in  several 
places,  throughout  the  books  of  this  edition,  what- 
ever appeared  necessary  to  illustrate,  correct,  or  com- 
plete them.  Whether  Ezra's  own  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  perished  in  tlie  pillage  of  the  Temple  by 
3u 
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Ancient 
classifica- 
tion of  the 
different 
books. 


The  Law. 


The  Pro- 
phets. 


Antiocfaus  EptphaneSy  i^a  qoestiMi  tiiat  cannot  no^ 
be  ascertained :  aor  is  H  material^  ainpe  wt  know  tbal 
Judas  Maccabaeus  repaired  tlie  Temple,  aad  veplaoed 
everf  thmg^  requisite  for  tke  performanee  of  divine 
worship,  (1  Mace,  i v.  86—59.)  which  inchided  a  cor- 
rect copj,  if  not  that  of  Esra  himself,  of  the  Scriptures* 
This  copy  remained  in  the  Temple  until  the  destmetion 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by 
the  Romans  under  l^tus^  when  it  wsis  carried  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  sunong  the  otiier  spoils  wkich  had 
been  taken  at  Jerusalem.  (PcideauK^s  CoaaecHoHf  part  i. 
book  V.  sub  anno  446  *,  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib. 
vii.  ch.  V.  sec.  5.;  Horne*s  Introduedcm  to  the  eritieal 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  sec.  1.) 

Thus,  while  the  Jewish  polity  oontioued,  axid  for 
nearly  five  himdred  years  aiier  the  time  of  Ezra,  a 
complete  and  fimltless  copy  of  the  Hebrew  canon  was 
kept^n  the  Temple  at  Jerusaiem,  with  which  all  others 
might  be  compareil.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
although  Christ  frequently  reproved  the  rulers  and 
teachers  of  tike  Jews  tor  their  erroneous  and  fidse  doc- 
trines, yet  he  never  accused  them  oi  any  corruption  in 
their  written  law  or  other  sacred  books.  And  St.  Paul 
reckons  it  among  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  that 
«'  unto  them  were  committed  the  orades  of  God," 
(Hoin.  iiL  2.)  without  intimating  or  insinuating  that 
they  had  been  uii£uthful  to  their  trust.  After  the  fix^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  there  was  no 
established  standard  of  tlue  Hebrew  Scr^Hures  ;  but, 
from  that  time,  the  di^iersion  of  the  Jews  into  all 
countries,  and  the  numerous  converts  to  Christianity, 
became  a  double  security  for '  the  preservatkHi  of  a 
.volume  held  equally  sacrad  by  Jews  and  ChristianSj 
and  to  which  both  constantly  referred  as  to  the  written 
word  of  God.  Though  they  dilTered  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  books,  they  never  diluted  the  validity 
of  the  text  in  any  material  poistt 

The  various  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
•divided  by  Ezra  into  three  parts  or  classes,  viz.  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Cetubim  (or  Hagiographa,) 
that  is,  the  Holy  Writings  :  this  division  obtained  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  {Luke,  x&iv.  44.)  and  is  also 
noticed  by  Joseph U3  (coa^r.  Apum.  lib.  i.  sec.  S.)  in  the 
following  terms,  though  he  does  not  enumerate  the 
several  books.  **  We  have,"  be  says,  "  only  twenty- 
two  books,  which  comprehend  the  history  of  all  former 
Ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them 
proceed  from  Moses  ;  they  include  as  well  the  Lams, 
as  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the 
time  of  his  (Moses*)  death.  This  period  comprises 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  King  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  thirteen  books  what  was  done  in 
their  days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  Hymns 
to  God,  (the  Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for 
man." 

1.  The  Law  contained  the  five  books  of  Moses,  viz. 
1.  Genesis ;  8.  Exodus  3  3.  Leviticus ;  4.  Numbers ; 
^and  5.  Deuteronomy.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
.writings  of  the  Jewish  legislator  were  divided  into 
.five  books ;  but,  as  the  titles  of  them  are  evidently  of 
Greek  origin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  pre- 
yed to  the  several  books  by  the  authors  of  the  Greek 
version,  now  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Septuagint 

2.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  comprised,  1.  Joshua; 


S.  Judges  and  Butlij  8. 1  aad  S  Ssaredi  4. 1  tad)  }^ 
Kings;  6.  1  aad  S  Chronides ;  iG.Isaiah;  7.Ja^S^ 
mitth  and  Laoientations';  8.  Ezekiel;  9.  l>uiieli  10. 
The  twelve  msnor  prophets  I  U.Ezm;  llNeheaialii 
a&dl3.£9ther.  ^ 

^.Tb&<jeiainm9  or  Holy  Writii^,  ooutauied,  l.TbeCtts^. 
Psalms;   £.Tbe  Prorerbss   S.£cclesiastes;  sodi 
The  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  sacred  hooka  wiere  thus  divided*  thattkejmiglit 
beroduoed  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  ampiiots  to  twenty-two:  at  presc&t 
the  Jews  oeckon  twenty-^pur  booLs  in  their  canon  of  ^^> 
scripture*  In  this  divisbn,  the  Law  stands  askfim;''^  "•* 
and  the  Prophets  are  divided  into  ih'^  former  aodlat^^^ 
prophets,  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respect- 
ively flottrifibed.  The  former  prophets  cootais  the 
Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  \  and  2  Samuel,  aiut  L 
and  ^  Kings  1  the  two  last  being  each  oaafiideredu 
one  book.  The  latter  prophets  comprise  the  wzitiji^ 
of  Isaiidi,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  mi&or 
prophets,  whose  books  are  reckoned  as  oae.  Tbe 
reason  why  Moses  is  not  included  among  the  propbeU 
is,  because  in  eminence  and  dignily,  he  so  fax  surpassed 
all  those  who  came  after  him,  that  they  were  not 
accounted  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  lum : 
aiad  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  reckoned 
among  the  prophetical  books,  because  they  are  geoe- 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  propltet 
Samuel.  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  consist  of  (Ik 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Rath,  Is* 
mentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniei, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  (reckoned  as  one)  and  land  9 
Chronicles,  which  also  are  reckoned  as  one.  In  tk 
modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  aad  Es- 
ther, are  placed  immediately  after  the  Peatatesch, 
under  the  name  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  volumes.  Hiii 
order,  however,  is  not  always  observed*  but  the  mi- 
ations  from  it  are  unimportant.  (Leusden,  PMhl(^ 
Hebrteus,  Diss.  iL;  Bp.  Cosins*  Scholastkal  Htftory  «f 
tJie  Canon,  ch.  ii.) 

The  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TeBtamcnt,  asf-^ 
they  -are  arranged  in  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Vdgite^^ 
version,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (Sets.  3.)  is  as  follows  :  Genesis,  Exodm, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua*  Judges, 
and  Ruth  ;  I  Samuel  or  1  Kings ;  2  Samuel  or  S 
Kings ;  1  Kings  otherwise  called  3  Kings ;  2  Kiap 
otherwise  called  4  Kings;  1  Esdras  (as  this  book  is 
termed  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions,)  or 
Ezra  ;  2  Esdras,  or  as  we  denominate  it,  NehemisB; 
*Tobit,  ^^  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes, Song  of  Solomon  j  *The  Book  of  WisdOTij 
*£cclesiasticus ;  Isaiah ;  Jeremiah  and  *Baruclij 
EzekieU  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah;  Nahum, 
(which  book  in  our  editions  is  placed  immediatdy 
after  Micah,  and  before  Habakkuk,)  Jonah  (which « 
place  immediately  after  Obadiah)  j  Micah,  HahakbiK, 
Zepbaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  *1  Macca- 
bees, and  *2  Maccabees.  Those  books,  to  whim 
asterisks  are  prefixed,  are  deservedly  rejected  bf 
Protestants  as  apocryphaL  ^ 

The  Pentateuch  was  anciently  divided,  by  the  Jews,^ 
into  fifty  or  fifty-four  ParascUoth  or  larger  sections, ^^ 
according  as  their  year  is  simple  or  intercalary  i  one^^-^ 
of  which  is  still  read  in  the  Synagogue  every  Sabbaths* 
day.    Many  of  the  Jews  suppose  this  division  to  hive 
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been  appdotcd  kyMones,  hai  h  is  by  otbers  afctribttted, 
and  with  greater  probidHlity^  to  Sxra.  These  paraa-* 
chioCIl  were  liirtlier  sobdividcd  into  smaller  seetions, 
termed  Sidetim  or  ofders.  Until  the  persecntion  of 
Antiochms  Epipfcaaes,  the  Jews  read  only  the  Law ; 
but  the  reading  of  It  being  then  prohibited,  they  Bub- 
Stitntdd  for  it  My-four  HapMofoth  or  seetione  from 
the  piBphets.  Subsequently^  however^  when  the 
reading  ti  the  Law  was  restored  by  Ae  Maceabeesy 
the  seetion  which  had  been  read  from  the  Law  was 
used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  Prophets,  for  the 
second  lesson.  These  sections  were  also  diTided  into 
Pemkim  or  verses,  whtdi  hare  likewise  been  ascribed 
iki  Ezra ;  but,  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that 
this  subdivision  was  introduced  not  long  after  hia. 
death  :  it  was  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Tai^^umists  or  Chaldee  interpreters.  Afifcer  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the 
Chaldee  became  the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  usual 
to  read  the  Law,  first  lU  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
aflterwards  to  interpret  it  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  exposition,  &crefore, 
these  shorter  periods  were  very  convenieat.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  practice  eadats,  at 
the  present  time,  among  the  Karaite  Jews,  at  Sym^ 
pheropol,  in  Crim-Tartary  f  where  the  Tartar  traas*- 
lation  is  read  after  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testennent,  whieh  now 
m.;o!is  of  generally  obtain  among  biblieak  critics,  are  four  in 
'^^^^^  number,  viz.  I.  The  PenttOeueh  or  ftve  books  of  Mosea; 
2.  The  ^Bforkal  Book^  compristng'  Joshua  to  Esther 
liielttsive ,-  d.  The  Doetrimai  or  Foetkxd  Bsolu  of  Job, 
PMms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Soag  of 
Solomou  j  and  4.  The  PrapheUeid  Mo9kt  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  hisLamentatioiur,  Bzdciel, DaaieU  snd 
the  tw^ve  minor  prophets.  These  are  severally  divided 
iato  ehapters  and  verses>  to  ihcaitate  reference,  and: 
dot  primarify  with  a  view  to  any  nalnnil  diviflion  at 
the  mullifarfotts  snb}ec«B  which  they  embrace :  but  by 
whoAi  these  dMsioiis  ware  originally  made,  is  ftqaea- 
tioo  concerning  wiiich  tbmre  exists  a  consideraUb 
^ffnrenee  of  opinion. 

That  ttey  are  comparatively  a  modem  invention,  la- 
evident  fVora  their  being  utterly  unknown  to  the. 
ancient  Christians,  whose  Greek  Bibles  had  Tirkoi 
(Titles)  and  Ke^oXoM  (Hettds)  -,  but  the  intent  of  these 
was  rather  to  point  out  the  mm  or  contents  of  ttie 
test,  than  to  divide  the  various  books.  They  also- 
cMered  greatly  fW)m'  the  present  chapters ;  many  of 
ihem  containing  only  a^  few  verses,  and  some  of  them 
not  more  t^n  one.  The  invention  of  Chapters  has,  by 
some,  been  ascril>ed  to  Lanfirane,  who  waa  Archbishop 
of  CanteHHuy  in  the*  reigns  of  WilUaiii  the  Gonquenor 
onil  Wilfiam  TI. ;  while  others  attrUrote  it  to  Stephen^ 
Lengton,  who  was  Archbif9liop  of  the  seme  see  iu  the 
r^gns  of  John  and  Htsury  ETL  Bui  the  mid  author  of 
ttoB  dfviston  was  Cardinal  Huso  de  Sanetti<  Caro,  who 
ftourished  abont  the  middfe  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Sad  wivte  a  celebrated  oommentHry  on.  the  Scriptares. 
Baving  projected  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate 
version,  by  which  any  passage  may  be  fbund,  he  divided 
-iie  entire  Bible  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we 
BOW  have  :  these  chapters  he  subdivided  into- smaller 
portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B« 
€.  D.  B.  F.  and  O.,  which  are  placed  in  the  mai^n  at 
equal  distances*  frem  emdi  other,-  aecording  to  tiie 


ricin  of 
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length  of  the  chapters.  The  facHity  of  reference  tht»  BIBI& 
afforded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having  become  knows 
to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,)  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance 
fbr  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but,  instead  of  the  mar* 
ginal  letters  of  Hago,  he  marked  every  fifth  verse 
with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus  w  1.  m  5.  &e.  retaining,, 
however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chapters.  This- 
caacordanee  of  Rabbi  Nathan  was  commenced  a.  d.  and  of 
1438,  and  fhushed  in  14'^.  The  introdaetion  of  Ferses  verses, 
into  the  Hebrew  BiUe  was  made  by  Athtas,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition  of  it  printed  ia 
1661,  aad  again  in  1667-  He  marked  every  versa 
with  the  figures  in  common  use,  except  those  which 
had  been  previourty  uuirked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters^  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear 
in'HelH>ew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  numer* 
als,  and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding 
figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  latiguagetf 
have  since  been  masked.  (Horne*s  Introd.  to  the  Crii. 
Stud,  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  see.  1.) 

$  n.  Manuscripts  andPrinted  Editions  rf  tlie  HebrewBihle* 

Hebrew  Bibles  are  either  matiyseript  or  printed.  Hebrew 
The  MoHuseripts  have  been*. divided  into  two  classes,.™'?'^'' 
yiz.  mUograpiiB  or  those  written  by  the  sacred  authors  "^P^* 
themselves,  which  have  long   since  perished  j    and 
apographs  or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  ami  muK 
tipHed  by  repeated  transeripiion,  and  which  vary  in 
vahte  according  to  their  antiquity.    The  manuscripts 
atill  eataot,  are  either  m  the  foim  of  rolls  whieh  are 
used  in  the  synagogues,  or  square,  which  are  used  by' 
private  iadividuaisw 

The  Law  of  Moses  bemg  held  iu  the  profounds 
veaeratiou'  by  the  Jews,  various  regulations  have 
been  made,*  from  tiose  to  time,  for  the  guidance  o£ 
the  transeribers,  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to* 
them,  iof  copying  the  roUs  destined  for  the  use  06 
the  Synagogue.  The  date  of  these  regulations  is 
not  knowft;  but  they  are  long  posterior  to  tho 
Talmud  :  and  though  many  of  them  are  the  most 
lidieulans  and  useless  that  can  well  be  conceived,  yet* 
the  r^igious  oliservanee  of  them,  whieh  has  continued 
fov  many  centuries^  has  certainly  contributed  in  a» 
great  degree  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch*. 
Tlie  fbllo wing  are  a  few  of  the  principal  of  these  regu*- 
lations  :--*The  copies  of  the  Law  must  be  transcribed 
fnom  ancient  manuscripts  of  approved  character  only;, 
with  pure  ink,  on  parchment  prepared  from  the  hide- 
of  a  clean  animal,  for  this  express  purpose,  by  a  Jeww 
and  fittteaed  together  by  the  strings  of  clean  animals«» 
Bvery  skin  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  colnmaa* 
of  prescribed  length  and  breadth,  each  column  com*^ 
prisfng  a  given-  number  of  lines  and  words.  No  word 
must  be  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  wlthon& 
being  first  orally  pranounced  by  the  coj^yist :  tbtf 
name  of  God  isnot  to  be  written  but  with  the  utmoetl 
devotion  and  attention ;  and  previously  to  writing  it^ 
tiie  pen  most  be  washed.  The  want^-^-orthe  redundaneo 
«-Hif  a  single  letter,  the  writing  of  prose  as-  verse,  on 
versa  as  prose,  respectively  vitiates  &  manuscripts 
and  when  a*  copy  has  been  completed,,  it  mast  be  ex»« 
mined  and  corrected'  within  thirty  dbys  af)ier  tfan 
writing  haa  been  finidied,  m  order  to  determine  whe« 
tiber  it  ia  to  be  approved  or  re|eoted.  These  rulea,  ift 
is  said»  are  ohoemd  to- the  present  deje  by  the  pereoda 
3  u  S 
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BIBLE,  wbo  transcribe  the  sacred  writings  for  the  use  of  the 
^^— V— ^  Synagogue.  The  square  manuscripts,  which  are  in 
private  use,  are  written  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper, 
of  various  sizes.  Those  which  are  copied  on  paper,  are 
considered  as  being  the  most  modern}  and,  if  written 
in  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  are  invariably  of 
recent  date.  The  best  manuscripts  are  those  copied 
by  the  Jews  of  Spain,  which  are  written  in  beautiful 
characters,  like  those  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by 
Bomberg,  Stephens,  and  Plantin.  The  manuscripts, 
transcribed  by  the  Jews  of  Germany,  are  less  exact 
and  beautiful :  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written, 
resemble  those  of  the  editions  of  Munster  and  Gryphius. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Italian  Jews  hold  a  middle 
place  between  these  two  classes.  The  pages,  in  all  of 
them,  are  usually  divided  into  three  columns  of  various 
lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters  are  frequently  illu- 
minated and  ornamented  with  gold.  In  many  manu-. 
scripts  the  Masora  is  added ;  what  is  called  the  larger 
Masora  being  placed  above  and  below  the  columns 
of  the  text,  and  the  smaller  Masora  being  inserted  in  the 
blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 
Mttonu  This  Masora  is  a  system  of  critical  notation,  designed 

to  mark  how  tradition  taught  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Books,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  was  originally  written  with- 
out any  breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  • 
or  even  into  words ;  so  that  a  whole  book,  as  written 
in  the  ancient  manner,  was  in  fact  but  one  continued 
word.  The  Hebrew  books  having  undergone  an  in- 
finite number  of  alterations  by  successive  transcriptions, 
during  the  lapse  of  ages>  (whence  various  readings 
had  arisen)  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a  canon,  which 
they  judged  to  be  infallible,  in  order  to  fix  and  ascer-. 
tain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text :  and  this  rule 
they  called  Masora  or  tradition,  as  if  this  critique  were 
nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they  had  received  from 
their  ancestors.  Some,  indeed,  have  ascribed  this  sys- 
tem of  notation  to  Moses  ;  others,  to  Ezra  and  the 
members  of  the  great  Synagogue,  and  their  successors, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Temple- worship  on  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Other  dates  and 
persons  have  been  assigned  ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Bishop  Marsh,  who  observes  that 
the  Masora  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  are 
the  most  stupendous  monument  of  minute  and  per- 
severing labour,  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  : 
they  relate  to  the  books,  verses,  words,  letters,  vowels, 
points,  and  accents.  The  Masoriies  or  Massorets,  (as 
the  Jewish  literati  who  invented  this  system  were 
oalled)  with  a  reverential — not  to  say  superstitious-— 
attention,  of  which  history  does  not  furnish  an  instance 
that  can  be  compared  with  it,  counted  all  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters,  of  all  the  twenty-four  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  each  of  those  twenty-four 
books,  and  of  every  section  of  each  book,  and  of  all 
its  subdivisions.  The  Masorites  were  the  first  who 
distinguished  the  books  and  sections  of  books  into 
rerses.  They  marked  the  number  tof  the  verses,  and 
of  the  words  and  letters  in  each  verse,  and  placed  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  each,  in  numeral  letters,  or  in 
some  symbolical  word  formed  out  of  them ;  and  they 
also  marked  the  middle  verse  of  each  book.  Further, 
they  noted  the  verses  where  something  was  supposed 
to  be  forgotten  ;  the  words  which  they  believed  to  be 
ebanged,  the  letters  which  they  deemed  to  be  {super- 


fluous i  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  the  differ-  BIBLE. 
ent  reading  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or^v^^ 
defective  ;  how  often  the  same  word  is  found  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  the  differeat 
significations  of  the  same  word  ^  the  agreement  or 
conjunction  of  one  word  with  another ;  what  letters 
are  pronounced,  and  what  are  inverted,  together  with 
such  as  hang  perpendicular  j  and  they  took  the  number 
of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  their  sacred  books  with 
such  reverence,  that  they  make  scruple  of  changiDg 
the  situation  of  a  letter,  which  is  evidently  mi^laced; 
supposing  that  some  mystery  has  occasioned  the  alter- 
ation. They  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the 
middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  middle 
clause  of  each  book  ;  and  how  many  times  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(Waltoni  Prolegomena,  c.  viii.) 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first 
it  did  not  accompany  the  text  -,  afterwards,  the  great- 
est part  of  it  was  written  in  the  margin.  In  order  to 
comprise  it  within  the  margin,  it  became  necessary  to 
abridge  the  work  itself :  this  abridgement  was  called 
the  little  Masora,  Masora  parva  i  but>  being  found  too 
short,  a  more  copious  abridgement  was  inserted,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  great 
Masora,  Masora  magna.  The  omitted  parts  were  a^ded 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  Jinal  Masora, 
Masora  finalis. 

There  is  another  invention  ascribed  to  the  Masorites, 
which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place.     In  Jewish 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  word  is  often  found,  with  a  small  circle  annexed  to 
it,  or  with  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in 
the  margin  of  the.  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the 
Ketibt  that  is,  written,  and  the  latter,  JlTeri,  that  is,  rwi  Kedb. 
or  reading,  as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this  manner,  hot  Koi 
read  in  that  manner.  For  instance,  when  they  meet  with 
certain  words,  they  substitute  others  :  thus,  instead  of 
the  name  Jehovah^  (which,  expressing  the  being,  the 
essence,  and  the  eternity  of  the  Deity,  the  Jews  con- 
sider a  word  too  sacred  for  human  utterance,)  they 
substitute  Adonai,  which  is  expressive  not  of  God  but 
of  Lord.    And,  in  lieu  of  terms  not  strictly  consistent 
with  decency,  they  pronounce  others  less  indelicate 
or  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  propriety.  (Walton, 
ut  supra ;  Whittaker's  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  p.  114 — 178.) 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  Vahiearifa 
notation,  biblical  critics  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Moon- 
While  some  have  commended  the  undertaking,  and 
have  considered  it  as  an  admirable  invention  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  and  for  puttisg 
a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  and  unbounded  licentiousness 
and  rashness  of  transcribers  and  critics  ;  others  have 
altogether  censured  the  design,  suspecting  that  the 
Masorites  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  text,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  ancient  and  true  reading  of  their  fore* 
fathers,  another  reading  more  ftivourable  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  tes- 
timonies and  proofs  they  were  desirous  of  weakening 
as  much  as  possible.  Without  adopting  either  of  these 
extremes.  Bishop  Marsh  observes  that  the  text  itself, 
as  regulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  collection  of  manusqripts.  But 
as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of  introducing 
too  many  corrections  into  the  text,  they  noted  in  the 
margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in  their  critical  col* 
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0IBLE.  lections,  such  various  reaaings  derived  from  other 
^y^>^,^^^  manuscripts,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  prede- 
cessors, as  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  This, 
he  is  of  opinion,  is  the  real  origin  of  those  marginal 
or  Masoretic  readings,  which  we  find  in  many  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later 
Jews,  to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts, 
gradually  induced  the  belief,  that  both  textual  and 
maigiual  readings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers 
themselves ;  and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  oral  tradition,  as  conveying  some  mys* 
terious  application  of  the  written  words ;  they  were 
r^arded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism  but 
of  interpretation.  The  same  eminent  critic  furth^ 
remarks,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the 
Masorites  to  preserve  the  sacred  text  without  variations, 
"  if  their  success  has  not  been  complete,  either  in 
establishing  or  preserving  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  only  iRsiult  which  is  common  to  every 
human  effort."  (Bp:  Marsh*s  Lectures  on  Divinity,  part 
ii.  Lect.  x.  p.  84,  98.) 

Though  any  designed  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  was  indeed 
never  suspected,  yet  the  carelessness  and  inadvertence 
of  transcribers,  during  the  long  series  of  many  hun- 
dred years,  would  unavoidably  cause  very  many  mis- 
safttloa  of  takes.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  seventeenth 
ibrt-w  century,  that  any  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts was  maide.  This  was  owing  to  the  notion 
(founded  on  the  bold  assertions  of  the  rabbins  which 
were  implicitly  credited  by  the  Christians,)  which  had 
been  formed  of  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  sacred 
text,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  preservation  from 
error  by  the  Masora.  The  first  critic  that  impugned 
this  notion,  was  Johannes  Morinus>  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris ;  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Exercitaiiones  BibUcm  de  Hebrai  Gradque  TextHs  since* 
ritate,  published  in  1633,  laboured  to  shew,  that  the 
Hebrew  Bible  has  descended  to  posterity,  in  a  very 
imperfect  state ;  not  that  the  Jews  had  wilfully  cor- 
rupted the  Sacred  Writings,  but  that  they  had  tran- 
scribed them  so  negligently,  as  to  have  lost  iiv  very 
numerous  instances  the  original  and  genuine  text. 
Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by  Ludovicus  Cap- 
pellus^  Hebrew  Professor  at  the  French  Protestant 
University  of  Saumur,  whose  Critica  Sacra  was  first 
published  at  Paris  in  1650.  In  this  work  he  was  led 
to  question  the  general  integrity  of  the  text,  from  the 
difference  which  he  oliserved  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  from  the 
manifest  and  palpable  corruptions  which  he  thought  he 
saw  in  the  text  itself  -,  and  from  the  many  reasons, 
ivhich  led  him  to  suppose,  tliat  the  vowel  points  and 
the  Masora  were  both  a  modern  and  an  useless  in- 
vention. 

The  principles  of  Cappellus  were  adopted  by  Bishop 
Walton,  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  London  Polyglott ; 
in  which  that  learned  prelate  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a  critical  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  BUil^^ 
and  m'aterially  contributed  to  it  by  his  own  exertionsr 
At  length,  the  necessity  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
moauscripts  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged;  and 
some  attempts  to  that  purpose  were  made  by  subse- 
quent editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  viz.  by  Rabbi 
Joseph  Atbias^  in  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  Hebrew 


Scriptures,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661,  and  again 
in  1667  3  by  Jablonski  in  his  edition  printed  at  Berlin 
in  1699;  by  Van  der  feiopght,  at  Amsterdam  in  1705 ; 
by  Opitz,  at  Kiel,  in  1709 ;    by  J.  H.  Michaelis,  at 
Halle,  in  1720 ;  and  by  Houbigant,  at  Paris,  in  1753. 
Of  these  editions,  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  this  section.  The  manuscripts  thus  collated, 
were  examined  with  the  same  attention,  the  various 
readings  of  them  were  discussed  with  the  same  free- 
dom, and  their  respective  merits  ascertained  by  the 
same  rules  of  criticism,  as  had  been  previously  applied 
in  respect  to  manuscripts  of  profime  authors.    But  all 
preceding  collations  of  manuscripts  were  surpassed  by 
that  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  who,  in  1753,  published  at 
Oxford  his  First  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  text,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  the  same  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  as .  had  already  been  undertaken  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament :    and,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  he  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
various  readings  from  seventy  Hebrew  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.    In  1759,  he  pub- 
lished his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  text,  in  which  he  also  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  his  First  Dissertation, 
The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being  then  very, 
generally  admitted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was 
made   (amounting  nearly  to  ^10,000.)  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  collation.  Various  persons  were 
employed  both  at  home  and  abroad :  but  of  the  Foreign 
literati  the  principal  was  Professor  Bruns,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt ;  who  not  only  collated  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  travelled  for  that  purpose 
into  Italy  and  Switzerland.    The  business  of  collation 
occupied  from  1760  to  1769  inclusive,  during  which 
period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of. 
the  progress  made.    The  arranging  and  digesting  of 
the  materials    thus    acquired,   necessarily   occupied 
several  succeeding  years.    The  variations,  contained 
in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers,  being  at 
length  digested,  and  the  whole,  when  put  together, 
being  corrected  by  the  original  collations,  and  then 
fairly  transcribed  into  thirty  folio  volumes,— the  work 
was  put  to  press  in  1773.    In  1776,  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Kennicott* s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was 
delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume. 
Extensive  as  Dr.  Kennicott*s    collections    were,    a 
copious  gleaning  remained  for  the  researches  of  John 
Bernard  de  Rossi,  professor  of  divinity  and  oriental 
languages  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma  ;  the  result 
of  whose  collations  was  given  to  the  public  between 
the  years  1784—1788,  1799.    The  total  number  of 
manuscripts  collated  by  or  for  Dr»  Kennicott,  is  about 
six  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  of  those  collated  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Rossi,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  which  were  in  his  own 
private  library,  and  the  remainder  in  di£ferent  Foreign 
libraries.     Of  the  immense  mass  of  various  readings 
which  the  collations  of  these  eminent  critics  exhibit, 
multitudes  are  insignificant,  consisting  frequently  of 
the  omissjon  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word, 
&c.  But  they  are  not  on  that  account  useless,  for  they 
all  contribute  powerfully  to  ascertain  and  establish — 
instead  o£  invalidating — ^the  authenticity  and  integrity 
of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they 
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were  transcribed^  agree  in  HatA  which  donatitiiftts  thfe 
proper  essence  and  substance  of  dhine  reveilation,  va* 
Its  doctrines,  moral  precepts^  and  historical  relatkins^ 
(Kennicott,  DissertaHo  Genetabt;  De  Rossi^  Prole* 
gomena  ad  Var,  Lect) 

The  Printed  EdiHoni  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  veff 
numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  worthy  c^ 
attention,  either  from  their  rarity  or  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  first  printed  Hebrew  book  is  an  edition  of  the 
Bmlter,  supposed  to  be  printed  about  the  year  1477* 
It  is  <^  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  with  a  S(piare 
Hebrew  type  approaching  to  that  of  the  German  Jews* 
The  text  is  without  points,  except  in  the  four  first 
Fsalms,  which  are  clnmsily  pointed.  The  commontarf 
of  Rabbi  Kintchi  is  s«bj<»ned  to  each  verse  of  the  text, 
hs  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  cliaracter,  and  is  much  more 
complete  than  in  subsequent  editions,  as  it  containa 
all  those  passages,  wlueh  were  afterwards  omitted  as 
betDg  hostile  to  Christianity.  At  Soncino,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  1489. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Greater  Prophets  In  1484, 
and  the  Lesser  Prophets  in  1486.  The  Hagiogmpha 
waa  printed  at  Naples  tn  1487  :  a  copy  of  it  on  velhin^ 
in  two  folio  volumes,  is  in  the  library  of  Eton  College. 
*rhe  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  appeared 
at  Soncino  in  1488 :  it  is  at  present  so  scarce,  that 
only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
This  edition,  and  that  of  the  Psalter  above  noticed, 
^e  considered  as  equal  in  value  to  manuscripts.  The 
next  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  published 
ih  1494  at  Breschi>  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
edition  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  GId  Testament.  The  Brescian  edition  w^ 
the  basis  of  the  Comf^tensian  (forming  part  of  the 
celebrated  Compkttennan  Folyglott,)  printed  in  1517, 
and  described  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  In  1518, 
PanteT  Bomberg  published  at  Venice  two  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in 
large  folio  :  the  latter  was  conducted  by  Felix  Fnt^ 
tensts,and,  as  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text  accompanied 
with  the  Masera,  it  is  called  Bomberg*s  J^9t  rabbin^ 
ical  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  it,  which  is  more- 
correct,  was  printed  also  at  Venice,  in  1595,  159S, 
under  the  direction  of  Rabb!  Jacob  Ben  Chajini,  who 
pointed  the  text  according  to  the  Masoretic  system. 
The  Brescian  edition  of  1494  was  likewise  the  hosii^ 
of  Daniel  Bomber^'s  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Venice 
in  1521,  and  of  Sebastian  Munster  s  edition  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  printed  at  Basil  in  1534-5,  and  of  his  second 
edition  in  Hebrew  only,  but  accompanied  with  parts 
of  the  Masora  and  various  critical  annotations,  and 
which  was  finished  in  the  following  year.  The  Com- 
phitensian  is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
Antwerp  (157«)  and  Pkris  (1641)  Polyglott  Bibles  j 
and  Bomberg's  gecmd  rabbinical  Bible  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  modem  pointed  copies. 

In  the  years  1539 — 1544,  Robert  Stephens  printed 
his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  four  quarto  volumes ; 
and  in  1544 — 1546,  his  very  beautifully  printed  edition 
in  seven  volumes  16tno.  In  1587  was  printed  at  Ham^ 
burgh  the  edition  of  Elias  Hutter,  in  large  characters: 
In  1611,  the  celebrated  Hebraist  John  Buxtorf  printed' 
at  Basil  his  octavo  edition  ;  and  in  1618,  1619,  he 
published  his  great  rabbinical  Bible,  which,  on  account 
of  the  additional  matter  comprised  in  it,  is  held'  in 
great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scholars.    It  contains  the 


coAimentaHes  of  tte  edebrated  Jelmh  rabbins  Jatefax,   BIBII 
Aben  Eara^  KimchJ,  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  ^^-\H 
HaggaoB ;     an    appendix  is  subfoined,  eontMrnag,  ^^ 
besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  is  painted  1^ 
Buxtorf,  (who  also  corrected  and  amended  the  er^ 
liasora,)  together  with  the  various  Icctioas  of  the 
rabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  BcnNi^tali.  The7Ueri«i^wliiel& 
Bftixtorf  published  in  162D,  whs  intended  to  iUnstatt 
the  Masora  and  other  additiona  to  his  great  Bifak. 

In  1635,  Manasaeh  Ben  Israel  printed  a  quute 
Hebrew  Bilde  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  columns :  it  is 
said  to  be  very  correct  In  1657  waa  published,  nader 
the  superintendenee  of  the  eminently  learned  Bishop 
Wahan,  the  London  Pcd^ott  Bible,  (described  ia  the 
secfuei  of  this  article,)  in  which  the  Hebrew  textii 
prMed  masoretically,  almost  in  aiaaolute  agieeaent 
with  the  many  preceding  editiqpa,  and  with  tiie  latest 
MSS.  The  celebrated  editkm,  escecuted  by  Josqik 
Athias,  a  Jewish  printet  at  Amsterdam,  was  pnbiisked 
in  1661,  and  again  tn  1667:  the  first  of  these  octavo 
editions  is  the  most  beautiful,  bat  the  second  is  said 
to  be  the  most  correct.  The  text  of  these  editions  ms 
Ibiunded  both  on  maflnscripts  and  printed  editiensL 
The  edition  of  Jablonski,  a  kamed  cleigynon  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  appeared  at  BevBn  in  1699,  in  large 
8vo.  The  eminent  critic,  De  Rossi,  considers  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  his  preiMe,  Jabtondci  gave  some  very  Taloo 
able  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  mistakes  of  tno* 
aeribers)  and,  having  annooaced  the  existence  of 
various  readings,  he  pointed  ont  the  means  of  oorrectiag 
ifhem  by  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  which  he  stre- 
nuously recommended.  He  chiefly  followed  ^e  text 
oi  the  edition  of  1667«  and  confined  kis  corrections 
principally  to  the  vowel  points  and  aceenta.  In  1708 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  the  editson  of  Everard  Vsa 
der  Hooght,  well  known  tor  its  typo^raphicat  beftoty 
and  its  eonventence  fbr  common  use.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  that  of  Athias*s  second  edition,  wi^  marginal 
notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  each  section :  the 
characters,  especially  the  vowel  points,  are  nncom* 
daonly  clear  and  distinct.  Van  der  Hooght'a  Hebrew 
text  was  reprihted  at  London  in  twra  octane  voluaMSy 
m  1911-19,  nnder  the  edHiorship  of  Mr.  Frey.  This  re- 
print is  fiir  from  being-  correct :  btst  the  stereotype  e^ 
tiott,  executed  at  London  in  18^,  ieevery  way  scpcrky, 
ih  point  of  be*uty  ias  welt  as  of  accmraey.  I*  prejfiariag 
i«  for  the  press,  the  editor  (Mr.  Judah  lyAlfeman*!) 
states  that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hnadred 
errata  in  Van  der  Hooght*s  edition  f  which  have  beai 
carefully  corrected.  In  addition  to  his  previous  laboais, 
every  page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  stereotype 
plates  were  cast,  by  scholars  conversant  in  the  Hebrew 
Ihnguage.  Van  der  Hooght's  aummHries  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  chapter  are  omitted,  to  diminisli  die 
price  of  the  book.  The  Masoretic  notes  and  varoaf 
readings  are  very  neatly  and  clearly  exhibited  at  the 
ft)ot  of  each  page. 

In  17TO,  Professor  Opitz,  at  Kiel,  puWisbcd  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  for  which  he  coUated  both  printed  edi- 
Ifiont  and  manuscripts:  and  in  17SO,  John  Henry 
Miichkelis  published  a  Hebrew  Bible,  for  which  he  col- 
lated many-printed  editions,  besides  live  Hebrew  MSA 
pTes,ei*ved  at  Erfurt.  The  text  is  from  Jablonski's 
edition,  and  the  various  lections  are  given  at  tlit 
bottom  of  the  pagr?. 

Toward  the  mtdiile  of  the  last  century  great  expee- 
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tetiona  wmrt  ndsed  by  tlie  preparatiiMiB  made  for  mm 
f  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  Charles.Fimacis  Hon* 
higaiit,  one  of  the  fiuben  of  the  Oratory  at  Euis> 
whose  prolegomeaa  ap^^eand  in  1746,  and  were  £oU 
lowed  m  1753  by  a  aplendid  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  in  four  volumes,  quarto.  The  text  is  that 
of  Van  der  Hooght^  without  points.  With  the  excep* 
tioD  of  the  Samaritan  readings,  printed  in  the  mafgin 
of  the  Fentateuch,  his  crittosl  apparatus  eonsisted  of 
extracts  from  only  twehre  Hebrew  manuscripts,  of 
which  be  is  said  not  to  have  made  all  the  use  he 
might  have  done.  Houbigant  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version,  expressive  of  such  a  text.aa  his  critic 
csl  emendations  (which  are  too  often  founded  on 
ooi^tures)  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend. 

All  preceding  editions,  of  the  IU)rew  Bible,  with 
critioal  i^paratus,  were  surpassed  by.  that  of  Dr.  KeiH 
nicott,  (whose  collections  have  been  already  nodoed) 
which  appeared  in  1776,  17^0  nt  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  Iblio.  The  text  was  printed  fmm  that  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  (but  without  the  points)  with  which 
all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  collated.  In  the 
Pentateuch,  the  directions  of  the  Samaritan  text  were 
printed  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
numerous  variations,  from  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
both  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  and  also  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  printed  editions^  and  the  Tal- 
mud, are  placed  separately  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  his  authorities  are  designated  by  numbers  (from 
1  to  699)  which  are  explained  in  the  Ditaertatio 
GeneraUs.  This  Dissertation  answers  to  what  are 
called  Prolegomeaa  in  other  editions,  and  contains 
much  valuable  critical  disquisition  on  the  history,  && 
of  the  Sacred  Text.  To  Dr.  Kennieott*s  edition. 
Professor  De  RosM,  (of  whose  ooUectione  also  notice 
has  already  been  taken)  published  an  important 
supplement  at  Parma,  in  1784—1788,  17^>  in  five 
quarto  volumes,  containing  extracts  from  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  This  work  and  Dr.  Keanioott's  edition 
form  one  set  of  collations.  In  1793,  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  BiUe  was  published  at  Leipzig,  by  Dr.  Dm* 
derlein  and  Professor  Meissner,  in  two  volumes,  oc^ 
tavo,  containing  the  principal  various  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  There  are  copies  bearing 
the  date  of  Halle,  1818 ;  but  they  are  only  the  edition 
of  1793,  with  a  new  preiace  by  Dr.  Knappe.  More 
valuable  is  the  edition  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Jahni  at  Vienna,  in  1806,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo.  The  text  is  very  neatly  printed } 
the  chief  vowel  points  are  retained ;  and  a  copious 
selection  of  the  most  important  various  readings  is 
given.  Mr.  Boothrayd's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  BH>le, 
vrithout  points,  after  the  text  of  Kemdoott,  Is  valuable 
for  its  critica}  apparatus,  wUeb  is  compUed  with  great 
Industry  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and  noAem 
Sngiish  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  The  text  Is 
neatly  printed  after  that  of  Kennicott,  "nith  the  chief 
Various  readings,  selected  from  his  collection  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  uid  from 
the  ancient  versions.  (Le  Long*s  Bt6<iotA<ca  Sacra, 
(edited  by  Marsh,)  vol.  i. )  Kshop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
part  H.  Lect.  x.  xi:  3  Home*s  hiirodueUm  to  Ike  Scrip* 
fetree,  vol.  ii^  part  i.  ch.  iii.  sec.  1.) 

$  UI.  AficiaU  Vermau  of  the  Bible. 
Tliese  are  numerous,  and  of  considerable  importance 
^or  the  eriticim  and  intepfetotion  of  the  Bible.    At 


first  the  Jews  were,  very  i«servfd  in  communicating  BIBU. 
thdr  sacred  writings  to  strangers.  Despising  and  ^"-"^v^*^ 
ahunniag  the  Gentiles,  they  withheld  from  them  the 
treasures  of  Divine  knowledge  contained  in  the  Bibles 
nor  were  the  JSgyptians,  Arabs,  and  other  nations, 
bordering.on  the  JewSj  acquainted  with  these  books> 
until  after  the  several  captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
singida^y  of  the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced 
several  to  desire  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them» 
.  The  earliest  version  of  the  Bible  is  the  Greek  Septnagint 
translation,  usually  caUed  the  Septuagint.  According  venioiL 
to  the  account  of  the  psuedo-Aristeas,  Ptolemy  Phila** 
delphus  applied  to  JBleasar,  the  Jewish  High  Priest  at 
Jerusalem,  for  proper  persons  to  tmnslate  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language ;  and  Eleazar  sent 
six  elders  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes.  These 
aeventy*two  persons  soon  completed  their  work  5  and 
from  their  number  it^as  called  the  Septuagint  version, 
aeventy  being  a  round  number.  This  account  is  now 
generaby  rejected  as  fictitious..  By  some  learned  men 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  wss  called  the  Sep* 
tnagint,  because  it  was  approved  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
Great  Council  of  the  Jews,  who  were  seventy  la 
number.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  its  name, 
or  the  number  of  its  authors,  their  introduction  of 
Celtic  worda,  as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas 
purely  Hebrew  altogether  in  the  Egyptian  manner^ 
clearly  prove  that  they  were. natives  of  Egypt.  The 
Pentateuch  was  probably  executed  during  the  joint 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  his  son  Philadelphus  t 
it  is  allowed  to  have  been  translated  with  great 
fidelity.  Next  to  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  of  exe* 
cution,  are  the  J^roverbs  and  Book  of  Job :  internal 
evidence  proves  that  Joshua  was.  not  translated  until 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  liSgus. 
During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometeri  Uie  Books 
ci  EsSter,  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  were  tran8lated> 
with  various  and  inferior  degrees  of  ability  :  the  dates 
of  the  GredL  version  of  Ji:^ges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  ai«  not  known,  llie  Septuagint  version  was 
in  ^reat  esteem  among  the.  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ :  and  very  many  of  the  quotatioas  in  the  New 
Testament  are  xnade  from  it^ 

There  are  four  principal  editmns  of  the  Ghreek  Bible,  Greek 
or  Septuagint  verskm,  from  one  or  more  of  which  all  Bibles. 
subsequent  editions  have  been  copied,  viz.  The  Com* 
plutensian,  the  Aldiue,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Oxford^ 
or  Dr.  Grebe's  edition. 

1.  The  Complutenskm  edition  was  undertaken  by 
the  diviaea  of  Complutum,  or  Aleala>  in  Spain,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Complntensian  Polyglott  described 
below.  It  bears  the  date  of  1515  -.  the  text  vfas  com* 
posed  aftersevend  mamiscripts,  which  the  editors  have 
not  descrilied.  Heaoe  they  have  been  charged  with 
having  altered  it  in  various  places  to  make  it  harmo* 
niae  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate 
version  $  and  with  having  filled  up  the  chasm  in  the 
Septuagint  from  other  Greek  versiona.  This  edition 
has  be^  copied  in  the  Antwerp  and  Paris  Po}yg}otts, 
also  described  below,  in  the  editions  printed  by  the 
ComnielineSi  in  1586,  1599,  and  1616,  and  in  those 
executed  by  Welder,  jn  1596,  and  Hutter,  in  1599. 

8.  The  Aidine  eitftion  appeared  ia  1518,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manutius  :  the  text  of  this 
edition  was  formed  from  several  ancient  maauscript<v.       • 
Bishop  Walton  has  pronounced  it  to  be  much  purer 
than  that  in  the  Coroplutcsisian  Polyglott,  to  which 
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it  i»  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  the  latter  not 
/  being  published  before  1522^  though  it  bears  the  date 
of  1517*  Bishop  Marsh  asserts  that  it  is  interpobited 
in  various  places  from  other  Greek  versions.  The 
Aldine  edition  was  reprinted  at  Strasburgh,  in  1526, 
at  Basil,  in  1545,  at  Frankfort,  in  1597^  and  at  other 
places. 

3.  The  Vatican  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  in 
MDLxxxvi.,  though  commonly  dated  mdlxxxvu.,  the 
.figure  I  having  been  subsequently  added.  The  text 
of  this  edition  was  taken  from/  the  celebrated  Codex 
Vatkanus,  1309,  (a  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,) 
with  the  exception  of  such  words  as  the  editors 
regarded  in  the  light  of  errata :  and  the  work  was 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Carafa,  and 
other  learned  persons  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
Copies  with  the  date  of  1587  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  The  Vatican  edition  has  been  reprinted  in 
Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  (described  in  a  subsequent 
section,)  and  also  in  various  other  forms.  The 
editions  most  valued  are,  1.  -That  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1665,  with  a  learned  preface  by  Bishop 
Pearson  ^  2.  The  edition  published  by  Lambert  Bos, 
at  Franeker,  in  1709,  with  additional  various  readings  ^ 
d.  That  of  Reineccius,  at  Halle,  in  1730,  (again  in 
1737^)  also  with  additional  various  readings,  from  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  from  the  Alex- 
andrian manuscript ;  4.  That  of  Oxford,  1617*  in  six 
volumes,  with  various  readings  from  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion extracted  from  Carpzov*s  Cridca  Sacra;  5.  The 
Oxford  edition,  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
I>ean  of  Winchester,  and  now  continuing  by  the  Rev. 
James  Pearson,  B.  D.,  with  various  readings,  the 
result  of  several  years  collation,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  a  noble  subscription,  promoted  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  Between  the 
years  1798  and  1822,  two  volumes,  and  three  parts 
of  the  third  volume  were  published,  besides  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  both  according  to  the  Septuagint  version 
and  that  of  Theodotion.  The  plan  and  execution  of 
this  noble  edition  are  highly  commended  by  Bishop 
Marsh.  6.  The  edition  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Valpy,  London,  1819. 

4.  The  Oxford  edition,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ghrabe,  has 
for  its  basis  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  a  manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  but  where  readings,  which  were 
believed  to  be  genuine,  were  found  in  the  Vatican 
edition  or  in  other  manuscripts,  such  readings  were 
adopted.  Though  Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole  for 
the  press,  yet  he  published  only  the  first  and  fourth 
volumes,  in  1707)  1709  -,  the  second  being  edited  by 
Dr.  Lee,  in  1719,  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Wigan,  in 
1720.  The  text  of  Grabe*s  edition  was  accurately  and 
beautifully  printed  by  Breitinger,  in  four  volumes, 
quarto,  at  Zurich,  1730—1739  :  the  various  readings 
of  the  Vatican  edition  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

Besides  the  Septuagint,  there  are  several  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  claim 
to  be  noticed  in  this  article,  particularly  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Synunachus. 

1.  Aquila  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  a  native  of  Sinope, 
in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century.  His 
Terston  is  extremely  literal :    he  is  said    to    have 


published  two  editions  of  it,  the  second  of  which  Wu 
preferred  by  the  Jews  as  being  most  exact.  ^^ 

.  2.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Bphesus,  and  nearly  ^^ 
contemporary  with  Aquila.  His  version  is  more  free 
than  that  of  Aquila,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  kind  of  vexsion 
of  the  Septuagint  made  alter  the  original  Hebrew,  it 
supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint;  bnt 
where  Theodotion  translates  without  help,  he  evidently 
shews  himself  to  have  been  but  indifferently  skiliedin 
Hebrew.  His  version  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  churches,  as  being  deemed 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint^  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

3.  Symmachus  was  an  Ebionite,  or  semi-Christian, 
who  lived  a  few  years  later  than  Theodotion,  that  is, 
about  the  year  of  Christ,  SSOO :  hb  version,  though 
concise,  is  free  and  paraphrastic,  regarding  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  original. 

Besides  the  preceding  Greek  versions,  there  ore 
three  others,  usiudly  call^  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
versions ;  which  derive  their  names  from  the  order  in 
which  Origen  disposed  them  in  the  columns  of  his 
hexaplar  edition  of  the  Bible.  But  their  age  and 
authors  being  unknown,  and  they  being  in  themselves 
of  little  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  them  in  this  place. 

Syria  being  visited  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  g. 
preachers  of  Christianity,  several  translations  of  the  ^^ 
Scriptures  were  made  into  the  language  of  that 
country.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  PesdUo 
or  Literal,  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text  from  which 
it  was  immediately  made,  about  the  end  of  the  first, 
or  early  in  the  second  century.  To  its  general  fidelity 
almost  every  biblical  critic  of  eminence  bears  un- 
qualified approbation.  This  version  is  printed  in  the 
Polyglotts  of  Paris  and  London. 

Historical  evidence  concerning  the  Arabic  versions  f^^ 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  when  Rabbi  Bibki 
Saadias  Gaon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at  Babylon, 
translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Arabic;  Of  this 
translation,  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
are  all  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  and  printed. 
There  are  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant ;  bat 
not  being  very  ancient,  nor  possessing  much  critical 
authority,  they  are  of  little  value. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Per*  p^^ 
sian  language,  but  most  of  them  are  in  manuscript.  BSbb.  1 
The  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed  in        | 
the  London  Polyglott,   was  executed    by  a  Jew  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  | 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  tff^ 
dialects,  the  Coptic,  or  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  tos* 
the  Sahidic,  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Coptic 
.  versk>n  was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  perhaps  in  the 
second  or  third  century,  and  certainly  before  the 
seventh  century.  Of  this  version  only  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Psalms  hfive  been  printed.  No  part  of 
the  Sahidic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  er& 
.to  have  been  published. 

The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  version  was  also  madeAbva 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  (it  is  supposed)   aboat  the^''^ 
second  or  third  century.    Only  a  few  books  and  frag- 
ments of  this  version  have  been  printed. 

The  Septuagint  was  likewise  ihe  parent  of  the  ^ 
Armenian  version,  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  ^ 
fourthj  or  early  in  the  fifth  oentury^  aad  of  the 
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:.    Sclavonic^  or  old  Russian  version,  made  in  the  ninth 

mJ  century.     The  Armenian  Bible  was  first  printed  at 

Amsterdam,  in  1666  ;  the  Sclavonic  Pentateuch  was 

printed  at  Prague,  in  1519,  and  the  entire  Bible  in 

1570. 

The  Gothic  version  was  executed  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  Ulphilas  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  the  Mceso- 
Goths  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Phi- 
lostorgius  (Hvti,  Eccl  lib.  ii.  c.  v.)  asserts  that  Ulphilas 
omitted  the  Books  of  Kings,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen  might  be  excited 
by' the  relation  of  Jewish  wars.  But  this  assertion  is 
refuted  by  Signor  Mai*s  recent  discovery,  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan,  of  some  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  translation  of  these  books. 

It  appears  that  the  Latin  or  Western  church  pos- 
sessed several  Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  only  one  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  made  from  the  Greek.  This  translation 
was  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who, 
towanls  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  a 
version  of  it,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damasus.  Of 
this  version  only  the  Psalms  and  Book  of  Job  have 
descended  to  our  time.  In  fact  these  two  Books,  with 
the  Chronicles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastics,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  were  the  only  parts  of  it  which  were  ever 
published ;  his  manuscript  version  of  the  other  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  being  either  secreted  or  de- 
stroyed by  some  person  to  whom  they  were.intnisted. 
This  loss  only  stimulated  Jerome  to  fresh  exertions  ; 
and  in  the  year  405  he  completed  his  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  he  had  commenced  before  he  had 
finished  his  revisal.  This  new  version  was  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Western  church,  for  fear  of  oflFend- 
ing  weak  persons  :  at  length  it  received  from  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  sanction  of  Papal  authority. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 


(which,  being  daily  chaunted  to  music  in  the  church 
service,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alterations  in  ^ 
them,)  Jerome*s  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version  :  and  a  decree 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  authentic ;  and  commanded  that  the 
Vulgate  alone  should  be  used  in  all  sermons,  exposi- 
tions, and  disputations.  Great  confusion  having 
arisen  from  the  incorrectness  and  numerous  variations 
both  in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  this 
version.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  (the  proof  sheets  o£  which  he  himself  revised) 
to  be  published  at  Rome  in  1590.  This  he  com- 
manded to  be  received  as  authentic :  but  it  was  found 
to  be  so  extremely  incorrecti  that  Clement  VIII.,  his 
successor,  suppressed  this  edition,  and  published  an- 
other authentic  edition,  which  differs  materially  from 
the  Sixtine  edition,  both  in  sense  and  words.  The 
Latin  Vulgate  version  is  allowed  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  a  faithful  translation,  though  some  passages 
are  mistranslated  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  modem  printed 
editions  of  it  are  very  numerous.  (Home  s  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  i.  part  i.  ch.  v. ;  Le  Long  and  Marsh,  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  part  ii.)  

§  IV.  Modem  Versions  of.  the  Bible, 

The  translations  of  the  Scriptures  -into  the  different 
modem  languages,  which  are  spoken  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  all  of  them. 
The  following  tables,  however,  will  exhibit  at  one 
view  the  principal  translations>  together  with  the  dates 
when  they  appeared,  the  authors  by  whom  they  were 
executed,  and  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  they 
were  severally  printed. 
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Language. 


Spanish  (Valencian  dialect  of) 

German    

English    

French      

Swedish    

Danish 

Dutch 

Italian 

Spanish    

Russian 

Helvetian  dialect    . . , , 

Lower  Saxon  dialect 

Finnish 

Croatian 

Basque , 

Welsh 

Hungarian 

Wendish 

Icelandic 

Pomeranian  dialect 

Polish • 

Bohemian     

Modem  Greek   « ,  < 

VVallachian • 

Romanese    ..••^•...« 

Lithuanian 

Turkbh    

Irish     

Livonian    

Esthonian    

Esthonian,  dialect  of     

Dorpatian  dialect   

Grisons    

Upper  Lusatian  

Lapponic    

Manks   ! . . 

Gaelic    

Portuguese 

Italian    

Spanish 

Maltese 


New 
Teatameat. 


1522 
1526 

1534 
1524 


1556 
1519 
1525 

1548 
1553 
1571 
1567 
1574 


1585 

1638 
1648 


1666 
1602 
1685 
1685 
1686 
1727 

1706 
1755 
(1748-1 
163-671 
1767 
1712 
1781 
1769 


Bible,  or 
Old  Teat. 


1^' 
1171 


Samogitian 

Judaco-Polish 

Modern  Russ 

Russian  dialects,   viz. 

Karelian  (Gospel  of  Matt.) . . 
Mordwassian  (Four  Gospels) 
Tcheremissian  (FourGospels) 


1820 

1820 
1621 
1821 

1820 
1821 
1821 


1478 

1534 

1535 

1535 

1541 

1550 

1560 

1562 

1569 

1581 

;i529-' 

1533 

1642 

« •  •  •  i 

1588 

1589  ! 

1584  J 

1584 

1588 

1596 

1593 


1657; 
1660 


Author. 


1685 
1G89 
1689 


1 


1719 

1728^ 

1772 

1602 

1748-53 

1783 

1776 

1793,  4 


Boniface  Ferrer 

Martin  Luther 

Tindal  and  Coverdale . 

Robert  Olivetan 

Olaus  Petri 

Palladius  and  others  . 


Antonio  Bruccioli's  revised  ? 

Cassiodorus  de  Reyna 

Cyril  and  Methodius 


Place  of  Printiis. 


EXI 


Unknown 


Thorlack 

Unknown     

Several     

Several     

Maximus  CaUiergi 

Unknown     


S.  B.  Chylinsky 

Lazarus  Seaman 

Dr.  Daniel,  Bp.  Bedell 


Valencia. 

Wittembeig. 

Uncertaia 

Geneva. 

Upsal,  Sweden. 

Copenhagen. 


Geneva. 

Frankfort^  orBtsiL 
Ostrog. 

Zurich. 

Lubcx:k. 

Stockholm. 
.  Tuhingeo. 
'^  Rochelle. 

London. 

Vienwi. 
LWittemberg. 
Uolum,  Iceland. 
Barth. 

Cralitz,  Moravia. 
Geneva. 

{Belgrade. 
Schuol. 
London. 
Oxford. 
London. 
Riga. 


Unknown 


Several     . . .  * . 
Unknown     . .  . 


Bishops  Wilson  and  Hildesley 

James  Stewart  and  others  .... 

Ferreira  d' Almeida,  (Cath.)  .. 

Antonio  Pereira,  (Cath.)     .... 

Antonio  Martini,  (Cath.)    .... 

Padre  Scio,  (Cath.)     

r  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.  A.  and  i 
I  Signor  Cannolo J 


N.  Solomon 


Russian  Bible  Society 


LCoire. 
Bautzen. 
Stockholm.  j 

London  &  Whiteha^eD. 

Edinburgh.  I 

Amsterdam  &  Bata^ia.  I 

Lisbon. 

Turin. 

Madrid. 

Malta. 

Petcrsburgh. 
London. 


Petcrsburgh. 
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Lftognage, 


1.  Ababic  and  its  deri- 
Tative  languages, 

M       _1   »  - 


Persian 
Pushtoo 


Bulocha  • 

2.  Sanscbit  and   its 
derivative  lang. 

SanMcrU    

Sikh,  or  Punjabee 

Assamese 

Kashmiree   

Wutch^or  Multanee 
Guzerattee  .... 

Bikaneer 

Kunkmia  . 

Maruwar 

I     Oojuvinee    . . . . , 
Bundelkundee. . 
Nepaulese   .... 


Mahratta 


Hindee 


Hindoostanhee  ... 


Bengalee. 


Orissa  .. 

Canarese 


Taxnul , 


Telinga^orTdoo-l 
goo    J 


Cingalese, 


Malay 


3.CnNXSB 


4.  Other  Asiatic  Veb- 
aioNS. 

Formosan •  • . 

jTartar 

f     Oreobiirg-Tartar. . 
I      Cahnac-T^urfear    . . 

I     MongoWTartar 

JO^orgnn 

lOt^jieitean^orTahitan 


New  TesUment,  or  Detached 
Books  thereof. 


New 
Testament. 


1B16 

11816 
1818 


1808 
1811 
1819 
1819 
1819 
18^0 
1819 
1818 
1829 
1822 
1822 
1622 

180r 


1812 


r  1808-14 

I  1801 
1807 
1820 

1715 


r 


I 


irri-80 

1820 
1668 


(1809-14 

18I10 

'l3-l«i 


1813 

1820 
1815-9a 


Detached 
Books. 


4Gk>sp.  1804 


4Gosp.  1816 


{Gosp.  of  1 
Mark,  1812  j 


r  Matt,  and  y 
[John,  1661  J 


f  Matt,  and  ) 
lLiike,1815i 


Malt.Lake, 


\  and  John,/ 
1 1818-20-21^ 


Bible,  or  Old  Tcstameut,  or 
Detached  Books  thereof. 


Bible,  or 
Old  Test. 


1811-18 


1801 -i 
1809 


1-61 
-14J 

1723-28 


1731-33 
1816-21 
1815-20 


1743 


Detached 
Book& 


Gen.Lev.1822 


Pent.  1818 


^  Pent,  and 
I  Hist.bookSj 
i 1612-15  .. 
.  Pent.Hist.& 
I  Poet.books^ 
11806-12  ... 


Psalms,  1747 


.Gen.  Exod.^ 
I  and  Levit.  > 
11771-83  .J 


Psalter,1815 


Author. 


N.  Sabat  and  Rev. 

H.  Martyn,  B.  D 

Lieut.  Col.  Colebroke 

Rev.  H.  Martyn  .... 

John    Leyden,   '\ 

M.  D.  and  others  / 


Baptist  Missionaries 


Place  of  PrintiDg. 


>  Calcutta. 

Petersburg. 
Serampore. 


Serampore. 


fDanish  Missionary) 
1  Benjamin  Schultz  J 
Rev.H.Martyn 

Baptist  Missbnaries 

Rev.W.Hands   

rDanish  Mission-'^ 

<  arieSfZi^genbalg  > 
tandSehultz J 

M.  Des  Granges  .... 

Fybrantz  andPhilipsz 

[Mr.W.Tolfrey  and 
(others    


Rev.  Dr.  Marshman . . 
r  Rev.  I>r.  Morison  1 
l&Rev.Mr.Biilnei 


Robert  Junius 

rBdioburgh    Soc.l 
\  Missranaries    . .  J 

IMtto    

Morav.  Missionarfee 
Two     Mongolian 
Chieftains.  ....... 

Unknown    


Missionaries 


Halle. 

Calcutta. 

Serampore^ 

Tranquebar. 
Vizagapatam. 


} 


Colombo. 


{Amsterdflon 
&  Batavia. 
Serampore. 

Canton. 


Amsterdam. 

r  Karass  and 
t  Astrachan. 
Astraehan. 


}■ 


Petersbnig. 

Moscow. 

{Eimeo  and 
Tahiti. 
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TABLE  III. 
TRANSLATIONS  INTO  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  MODERN  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA, 


Language 


African. 

Bullom    

Amharic/a  dialect  | 
of  Abyssinia) .  .J 

American  Indian. 
Virginian 


Delaware. 


Indian      Massa- 1 
chussett  . . . .  / 

Mohawk 

Esquimaux 

Grecnlandish  . . . . 

West  Indian. 
Creolese 


New  Testament,  or  Detached 
Books  thereof. 


New 
Testament 


1822 


1661 


fl809-' 

(13-19. 

1799 


1781 


PeUched 
Books. 


(  Gospel  of  1 
(Matt  1816.  j 


f 3  Epist.  of  ] 
(John,  1818  ) 
(Gospel  of  1 
lJohn,J709J 
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The  preceding  tables  have  been  drawn  up  from  the 
accounts  of  versions  in  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of 
Translations  ;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  il.j  and  Town- 
ley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Of  the  numerous  versions  therein  noticed,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  to  the  English  reader. 

1.  English  Bibles. — Although  it  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  island,  as  well  as 
the  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  inhabitants ;  yet  we  know  that, 
for  several  hundred  years,  they  had  part,  at  least,  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
earliest  version,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  the  Saxon  language,  by 
Aldhelm,  or  Adhelme,  the  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
about  the  year  706.  A  Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Gospels  was  made  by  Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfem, 
who  died  a.d.  721  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
Tenerable  Bede  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that 
language.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Bede, 
King  Alfred  executed  another  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
either  to  supply  the  loss  of  Aldhelm's  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  in  the  Danish  wars,)  or  to 
improve  the  plainness  of  Bede's  version.  A  Saxon 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  part  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  the  apocryphal  Books  of 
Judith  and  the  Maccabees,  is  also  attributed  to  Elfric, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which 
the  Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
the  general  reading  of  them  being  prohibited  by  the 
Papal  see.  The  frst  English  translation  .of  the  Bible, 
known  to  be  extant,  was  made  by  an  unknown  indivi- 
dual, and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year 


1290;  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript  copies 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  iii  the  libraries 
of  Christ's  Church  and  Queen's  Colleges,  at  Oxford. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  John  de 
Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Xx>rd  Berkeley,  is  Kud  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the 
English  tongue ;  but,  a^  no  part  of  this  work  appears 
ever  to  have  been  printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to. 
him  is  supposed  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  texts, 
which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel, 
at  Berkeley  castle,  or  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts 
of  his  works,  several  copies  of  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  manuscript.  Nearly  contemporary  with  birn 
was  the  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  the 
year  1380,  translated  tfie  entire  Bible  from  the  Latla 
Vulgate  into  the  English  language,  as  then  spoken. 
No  part  of  Wickliffe's  version  was  printed  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  his  New  Testament  was 
published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  1731  :  it  was 
handsomely  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  theKev. 
H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the 
translator's  life. 

For  the  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  in  English,  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal ; 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New 
Testament  from  the  original  Greek,  removed  to  An- 
twerp for  this  purpose.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  learned  John  Fry  or  Frith,  and  of  William  Roye, 
both  of  whom  afterwards  were  martyrs  for  the  Refor- 
mation,) he  finished  his  important  undertaking :  and 
the  English  New  Testament  was  printed  either  at 
Antwerp  or  Hamburgh,  in  1526.  The  whole  of  this 
impression,  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  a  single 
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copy,  being  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Tonstal^  Bishop 
^  of  London,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  Tindal  put  forth 
a  new  edition  in  1527,  and  a  third  in  1528 ;  and  two 
years  after,  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared 
at  Hamburgh,  together  with  another  edition  of  his 
Testament.  In  1531  he  published  an  English  version 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  with  a  prologue  full  of  invective 
ag^ainst  the  church  of  Rome.  Strype  supposes  that, 
before  his  death,  he  finished  the  whole  Bible  except 
the  Apocrypha,  which  was  translated  by  John  Rogers  : 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  translated  only 
the  historical  jwrts.  On  TindaVs  return  to  Antwerp 
in  1531,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  \  and,  after  a 
long  confinement,  was  put  to  death  in  1536,  at  Ville* 
fort  near  Brussels,  on  the  charge  of  heresy ;  being 
first  strangled,  and  his  body  afterwards  reduced  to 
ashes. 

In  1535,  the  whole  Bible  translated  into  English 
was  printed  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  whom  Edward  VI.  afterwanls 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  This  was  the  first 
edition  published  by  royal  authority.  In  15^7  another 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  was  published  by  John 
Rogers,  martyr  :  it  is  chiefly  Tindal' s  and  Coverdale's, 
somewhat  altered  ;  and  appeared  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  Matthewe.  A  revised  edition  of  this 
translation,  corrected  by  Cranmer  and  Coverdale,  was 
printed  at  London  in  1539,  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
in  very  large  folio  ;  which,  from  its  size,  is  usually 
denominated  the  Grtai  Bible,  No  new  version  was 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  though 
several  editions  were  printed^  both  of  the  Old  and 
t^ew  Testaments. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Miles  Coverdale, 
John  Knox,  Christopher  Goodman,*  and  other  exiles, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva,  published  the  Book 
of  Psalms  there,  in  1559,  with  marginal  notes  ;  and 
In  the  following  year,  the  whole  Bible  appeared,  with 
summaries,  marginal  notes,  maps,  and  brief  annota- 
tions. From  the  plac.e  of  publication,  this  is  usually 
called  the  Geneva  Bible  :  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  I^lritans,  and  within  the  short  space  of  forty  years, 
(from  1560  to  1616,)  upwards  of  thirty  editions  were 
printed  in  various  sizes,  principally  by  the  King's 
printers.  Eight  years  after  the  completion  of  this 
translation,  another  new  version  was  published  at 
Lroildon,  with  two  prefaces  by  Archbishop  Parker  :  it 
is  now  generally  termed  the  Bishops*  Bible,  from  the 
circumstance  of  eight  of  the  translators  being  Bishops. 
This  version  was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years, 
though  the  Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private 
houses. 

^  In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  withhold  the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the 
common  people,  printed  an  English  New  Testament  at 
Rheims :  it  was  translated,  not  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  editors  (whose  names 
are  not  known)  retained  a  multitude  of  words,  of 
Greek  origin,  untranslated  and  unexplained,  under 
the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and  adequate  English 
terms,  by  which  to  render  them  ;  and  thus  contrived 
to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Two 
learned  confutations  of  the  errors  and  mistranslations 
of  this  version  were  published,  one  by  Dr.  William 
Fulke  in  1617,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cart- 
-wright  in  the  following  year.  In  1609-10,  an  English 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  at 
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Douay  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  annotations  :  this  BIBLE, 
was  also  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  This  trans-  ^— v— ^' 
lation,  with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which 
alone  is  used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country. 
•  The  last  English  version  which  remain s  to  be  noticed,  Anthoriied 
is  the  authorized  translation  now  in  use,  which  is  com-  ''"*^' 
monly  called  Kittg  Jameses  Bible,  Shortly  after,  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1603,  several  objections 
being  made  to  the  Bishops*  Bible,  at  the  conference 
held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  year,  the 
King  commanded  that  a  new  version  should  be  under- 
taken, and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to 
this  important  labour;  but,  before  it  was  commenced, 
seven  of  the  persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or 
had  declined  the  task  ;  for  the  list,  as  given  us  by 
Fuller,  (Church  Hist,  book  x.  p.  44 — 47-)  comprises 
only  forty-seven  names.  All  of  them,  however,  were 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  for 
their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  :  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till 
the  commencement  of  the  work  were  divided  into  six 
classes.  Ten  were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  to 
translate  from  the  Pentatebch  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Book  of  Kings.  Eight,  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the 
Hagiographa.  At  Oxford,  seven  were  to  undertake 
the  four  greater  Prophets,  with  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  four 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at 
Oxford  :  and  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,,  together  with 
the  remaining  canonical  Epistles,  were  allotted  to 
another  company  of  seven,  at  .Westminster.  Lastly, 
another  company,  at  Cambridge,  were  to  translate 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  including  the  prayer  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  Agreeably  to  the  regulations  given  to  the'se 
six  companies,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of  all 
the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance, 
each  individual  translated  every  book,  which  was 
allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly,  the  readings  to  be 
adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of  that  com- 
pany assembled  together,  at  which  meeting  each 
translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own 
version.  The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  other  companies  to  be  again  examined  ;  and  at 
these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Selden  informs  us, 
that  "  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in 
their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found' any 
fault,  they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on.*'  (Table  Talk, 
art.  Bible.)  Further,  the  translators  were  empowered 
to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whpse 
studies  enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent 
occasion  of  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  translation 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  it  occupied  almost  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, 
-—one  from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third 
from  Westminster.  Here  a  committee  of  six,  two 
being  deputed  by  the  companies  at  Oxford,  two  by 
those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  tho^e  at  Westminster, 
reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work  :  which  was 
finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester),  who  wrote  the  preface,  and  by  Dr.  Bilson, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    This  translation  of  the  Bible 
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BIBLE,  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1611,  snd  is  that  now 
'  universally  adopted  >vberever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  It  was  printed  by  the  King's  printers,  by 
whom  succeeding  editions  have  continued  to  be  printed : 
and  the  competition  between  them  and  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  led  to  the  smvg- 
gling  of  Dutch  editions  into  England,  between  the 
years  1630  and  1660 ;  numerous  errors,  and  come  of 
them,  of  great  importance,  have  been  detected  in  the 
English  and  Dutch  copies  of  this  date.  (D*Israeli*8 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  id  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  313 — 325.) 
In  1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many 
references  to  parallel  texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scatter* 
good ',  aud  in  1701,  a  very  fine  edition  was  published 
in  large  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.Tenison,  Arch- 
bislu>p  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and  an 
index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scrip- 
ture weights  and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland  : 
but  this  edition  is  said  to  abound  with  typographical 
errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is  that 
Blade  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  directioD 
of  the  Vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed , 
both  in  quarto  and  folio,  ia  1769,  the  puneiuatkm  wa» 
thoroughly  revised  $  the  words  printed  in  Italics  were 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals  ;  the  proper  names,  to  the  etymology  of  which 
allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and 
entered  in  the  margin  j  the  summaries  of  chapters  and 
running  titles  at  the  top  of  each  pe|^  corrected  ;  some 
material  errors  in  the  chronokitf  rectified ;  wad  the 
marginal  references  were  re-examined  aad  corrected, 
and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine^'-Ju^e  new  r^e* 
rences  were  inserted  hd  the  margin.  FnMD  the  angular 
pains  bestowed,  in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
standard  edition,  from  which  all  subsequent  unpreMions 
have  been  executed.  Notwithstanding,  bowever,  the 
great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by  Dr.  Blayney, 
his  edition  must  now  yield  tbe  p%bn  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  puUished  by 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan,  his  M^esty's  printers,  but 
printed  by  Mr.  WoodfaU  in  1806,  and  again  in  181% 
in  quarto  )  as  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  oi  1806 
with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission 
of  considerable  importance.  Afker  the  publicatioa  of 
the  present  authorized  translation,  aU  the  other  ver- 
sions gradually  fell  into  disuse,  wi^  the  exception  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Book 
of  ConHnon  Prayer,  which  were  still  continued, — the 
former  according  to  the  translation  in  Crannier's  Bible^ 
and  the  latter  according  to  that  of  the  Bishops*  Bible, 
until  the  final  revisal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  At  which  tine  the  Epistks  and  Gospels  were 
taken  from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psalms  are 
still  retained  according  to  the  translation  of  Crontaer's 
BibU. 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  now  la 
use,  was  given  to  the  British  nation.  Durii^  that  long 
interval,  though  many  passages  in  particular  books 
have  been  ably  elucidated  by  learned  men  -,    yet  its 

fenend  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have 
eservedly  given  our  present  translation  a  high  and 
distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chrbtian 
world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  or 


read.    It  has  nirvtved  the  convulsions  both  of  clmrtli  Bffiiji 
and  state  during  the  great  rebellion;  and  it  has  con-  Li^Jj 
tinned  to  be  used,  not  only  by  the  Anglican  church,  but  ^^ 
also  by  all  the  sects  wfaieh  have  withdrawn  from' her. 
To  its  general  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  style] 
the  most  accomplished  biblical  scholars  have  borne 
willing  and  most  explicit  testimonies ;  and  thongli  of        j 
late  years  it  has  been  virulently  assailed,  with  8omc         | 
semblance  of  learning,  but  with  no  real  foundation,  by 
Mr.  John  Bellamy  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  that 
attacks  have  been  soUdly  and  completely  refuted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  In  his  Historical  and  Crthcol 
Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrtu)  Scrxptmu, 
(8vo.  IiondoB,  1819.)  and  SuppUment  (8vo.  London, 
1830.)  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Kmdieaiwi  of 
our  authorized  Trmn^aiion  and  Transkitein  of  the  Bibii, 
&c.  (London,  1819.  8vo.)   and  in  his  Memoirs  of  iks 
Life  and  fVritit^s  of  Bishop  Walton,  (London,  1821. 
2  vols.  8¥0.)   and  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  in  A 
Letter  to  ilfr.  John  Bellamy,  (London,  1821.  8vo.)   In 
fiict,  when  the  very  few  real  hnlta  are  con»dered,        | 
which  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  inquirers  have 
been  able  to  Bad  in  the  present  traiislation,-Hind 
when  we  perceive  the  roost  distinguished  critics  of 
moileni  times  producing  very  discordant  interpretations 
of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  eaniiot  but  call  to  m»d, 
with  grstitttde  aad  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidriity,  and  lemming  of  the  venerable  translators,  of 
whose  labours  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit :  who, 
while  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced 
them  to  be  as  literal  as  they  could,  to  cvvid  obsenrity, 
have   been   extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  their  expressions;  and  who,  by  their  strict 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enricked 
aad  adorned  the  English  language. 

S.  Wekh  Ferttoa.— Some  portkms  of  the  Bibk  are  Wdd 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  the  ancient  British  or  ^^^ 
Welsh  language,  before  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  no  efficient  steps  were  taken  for  sufH 
plying  the  inhabitants  of  the  pfiacipaiky  of  Wales 
with  the  Scriptures  uatH  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth! 
In  consequence  of  an  act  of  Parlianient  passed  in  156S, 
coBMiumding  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  toge- 
iher  vrith  the  Book  of  Common  Jhrayer,*  should  be 
translated  into  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  committaigthe 
direction  of  the  work  to  the  Bbhops  of  Saint  Asapbj 
Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Lhmdaff,  and  Hereford:  in 
1567  the  New  Testament  was  printed ;  but  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1568.  It  wis 
translated  by  Dr.  William  Moigan,  anccessively  l^hop 
of  Llandaff  and  Saint  Asaph }  who  also  revised  the 
previous  version  of  the  New  Testament.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  Wdsh  >ersioa  nnden^'est  a 
fiirther  examination  aad  correction  from  Dr.  Panyi 
who  succeeded  Bishop  Moigan  in  the  see  of  Lhndaf. 
This  corrected  version  was  prmted  at  London  in  1^/ 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  siiA>sequent  editions. 

3.  Irish  F«rrioit.— -The  New  Testament  having  been  ^ 
transhited  mto  Irish  by  Dr.  William  Daniel,  Archbithop 
of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell,  who  was  advanced  to  tbe  see 
of  Kihnore  and  Axdagh  u,  ie9»^  procured  tbe  Old 
Testament  to  be  translated  bjaMr.  King :  who.  bcug 
ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  ff^ 
^he  English  version.  Bi^op  Bedell  therefore  revised 
and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Italian  version  of  JModati.  He  supported  B(r. 
King,  while  engeged  on  his  important  work ;  9ad  os 
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V  BLE.   &e  completion  of  tlie    translatioD,  be  would  have 

^X*-*^  printed  it  in  his  own  honse,  and  at  his  own  chai^«  if 

'  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland^ 

The  manuscript,  however,  escaped  the  luiads  of  the 

rebels,  and  was  subseqneatlj  printed  in  1685^  at  the 

expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  fioyle« 

4.  MankM  Vernon. — Towards  tlie  €loBe<»f  his  lile,  the 
truly  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann^  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  formed  a  plan  for  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Manks  langm^.  He  procmred  the  four 
GospeU  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated; 
bat  lived  only  to  see  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  printed 
at  his  expense.  His  exemplary  successor.  Bishop 
Hildesley,  caused  the  manuscript  to  be  revised,  and 
procured  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
completed  *:  l^is,  by  the  ^munificent  aid  of  the  -vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and 
of  some  benevolent  individuals,  he  was  enabled  to 
print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760.  In  17^%  he 
was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  beoefiictions,  (ob- 
tained chiefly  in  consequence  of  that  society's  appUcn- 
tions,)  to  undertake  a  Manks  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  was  <?oaipiete4  only  two  days  before 
his^  decease,  on  the  90tfa  of  November  177^*  In  the 
following  year,  the  entire  Bible,  together  with  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  Venerable  society;  which  in  1776  poiilidied 
another  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
&  5.  Gaelic  f^ernon. — ^The  Society  m  Scotiand  for  pio- 

h*  pBgating  Christian  knowledge,  has  the  hosiour  of  giving 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  GaeKc  dialect.  The  New  Testaament  was  traae- 
lated  from  the  Greek  by  the  Rev.  James  Stuaort, 
minisler  of  Killin,  amd  printed  at  their  expense  in  the 
year  1767.  The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  translated  and  published,  is  four  detached  port 
tions  or  volumes,  vis.  the  Prophetical  Books  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  books  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  manister  of  Luss,  (son  of 
the  translator  of  the  New  Testament,)  in  throe  partsj 
which  appeared  successively  in  the  yeafs  1783,  1787^ 
and  1801.  In  1807«  a  new  and  revised  edittoa  of  the 
whole  Gaelic  Bible  was  printed;  whidi,  in  1816, 
received  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Clmrch  of  Scotland.  (Home's  Inlrod,  voL  ii.  part  L 
ch.  vi.  sect.  iii.  Townley's  lUufiraiioM  of  BibliaU 
Literature,  y6L  iii.) 

§  V.  Polyglott  Bibles. 

Polygiott  Bibles  are  editions  of  the  sacred  texts, 
accompanied  with  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  several 
languages.  The  honour  of  having  first  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  Polyglott  Bible  is  due  to  the  celebrated  prin- 
ter, Aldus  Manntins  tlie  elder  :  but  of  this  projected 
undertaking,  only  one  sheet  was  ever  printed,  in  col- 
lateral columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  the 
year  1501.  In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa  the 
Pentaglott  Psalter  of  Agostino  Justiniani,  Bishop  of 
Xebo  :  it  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  was  accompanied  by  glosses  and  scholia. 
In  1518,  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew, 
-OnA^  Latin,  and  £tUopic,  jA  Cologne.  But  the  first 
iValyg^ott  edctiM  of  the  eittine  BiUe  is  that  usually 
called  the 
a-  CamplMieatiim  MygloM  hom  Aicala  in  Spain^  tiie 

■         leitin  ansae  «f  which  city  is  GMRfrftftem.  The  prABting 
'^     tf  tlMocMvatedwofkms  bci^ua  n  1508:  thMigh 


completed  in  1517j  it  was  not  published  until  the  year  Binr^y. 
15^,  and  cost  the  munificent  Cardinal  Ximenes  (Prime  \^^,^mJ 
llinister  of  Spain)  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats* 
This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six  parts  or 
volumes  :  tlie  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  distinct 
cokunnn ;  the  Chaldee  pan|ihraae  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpretation :  and  the 
margki  is  filled  with  Hehfcw  and  Chaldee  radicals. 
The  fifth  volume  contains  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  names 
occurring  therein  ;  and  the  sixth  volume  is  filled  with 
various  critical  tracts.  It  is  not  known  what  is  become 
of  the  mattttscripts  that  weie  consulted  ^r  this  edition. 
The  iapressioB  was  limited  to  six  hundred  copies, 
thowe  ot  which  were  struck  ofi*  on  vdlum. .  One  of 
these  was  deposited  in  the  Royal  library  at  Madrid  $  a 
second  in  the  Royal  lifaviry  at  Turin  -,  and  the  tidid 
(which  is  supposed  to  hove  belonged  to  the  Cardinal 
himself)  after  passing  through  various  hands,  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  «f  Signor  PineUi's  library  in  * 
1789.  for  the  late  Cmint  McCarthy  of  Toulouse,  for 
four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  On  the  sale 
of  this  nobleman's  library  ait  Paris  in  1817,  it  was 
bought  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.  f«r  1€,  100  fiwcs,  or 
gSS76.  a«.  id,  sterling.  Copies  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  on  paper;^are  in  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Maseum  and  Sion  College^  and  also  in  several  of  ike 
College  libraries  in  the  Universities  of  Ozfoni  and 
Cambridge. 

The  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  followed  and  Antwerp 
excelled  by  that  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  the  eminent  Polyglott. 
printer,  Christopher  Plantin,  between  the  years  1569 
and  157S,  in  eight  volumes  folio :  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  <if  the  Jltttwerp  P^f^ioti,  and 
sometiaies  as  the  Spanish  sad  Royal  Polyglott,  from 
being  published  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  U.  King 
of  Spain.  It  was  printed  in  Hctsrew,  Greek,  Latin 
and  Chaldee  -,  and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  had 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Aicala  -,  having  par* 
ticular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it.  This  edition 
has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by 
Arias  Montanus,  who  was  the  principal  editor  of  this 
noble  work.  The  first  five  volumes  contain  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  the  languages  abo¥e  stated  j 
and  the  three  last  are  filled  with  lexicons  and  gram- 
mars of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures 
are  printed^  together  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on 
sacred  antiquities.  Of  this  Polyglott,  <nily  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed  j  the  greater  part  <ji  which  being 
lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  complete  sets  of  it  are  of 
sure  ocGun«noe. 

The  Paris  Polyglott,  printed  by  Antoine  Vitr^  be-  p^rii 
tween  the  years  1628  and  1645,  is  in  ten  large  folio  Polyglott. 
volumes  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  was  executed  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay,  who  was  ruined  by  the 
undertaking ;  and  coatams  all  that  is  iaoerted  in  the 
Complnteasian  and  Antweq)  Polyglotts,  with  several 
impartant  additions,  particularly  of  the  Saff^^tan 
Pentateuch  and  its  venioa.  One  great  inconvenience 
la  this  edition  is,  that  the  Samaritan,  the  Synac,  and 
the  Arabic  aie  not  placed  in  parallel  coiomn^,  but 
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filBLE.  occur  in  different  volunles.  It  is  also  defective,  in 
having  no  cntical  q>paratu8  or  prolegomena,  nor  any 
of  the  grammars  and  lexicons  which 'accompany  the 
former  Polyglot ts. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  three  preceding 
editions,  the  London  Polyglott  is  in  all  other  respects 
preferable,  being  more  ample  and  more  commo^ous. 
It  was  published  at  London  in  16'57>  in  six  folio 
volumes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  assisted  by 
several  learned  men.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very 
extensive  critical  apparatus,  (of  which  the  prolego- 
mena, written  by  Bishop  Walton,  are  a  treasure  of 
sacred  criticism,)  and  also  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  comprise  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  fourth  has  the  Apocryphal  Books ; 
the  fifth  contains  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  sixth 
is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical  remarks. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  this  edition,  though  no  one 
Book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  This  stu- 
pendous monument  of  learning  and  munificence  was 
commenced  in  1653,  and  finished  in  1657 ;  and  it  was 
the  first  work  ever  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
The  plan  of  it  was  approved  and  encouraged  by  the 
exiled  monarch  Charles  II.  and  also  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  the  latter  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Walton 
presented  the  work  to  his  Majesty,  and  cancelled  two 
leaves  of  the  Preface,  in  which  he  hod  complimented 
Cromwell,  for  which  others  were  substituted,  con- 
taining compliments  to  the  King ;  and  to  some  copies 
he  prefixed  a  Dedication  to  his  Majesty.  From  these 
circumstances,  the  copies  which  have  the  original 
leaves,  are  called  Republican,  while  those  which  have 
the  substituted  leaves,  are  termed  Loyal  copies  :  the 
former  are  most  valued.  The  variations  between  these 
iwo  editions  are  specified  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Hwra  BiblU^,  and  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in 
his  Bibliographical  Dictionary.  The  London  Polyglott 
is  not  considered  to  be  complete,  without  the  Lexicon 
HeptagloUon,  published  by  Di\  Edmund  Castell  at 
London,  in  1669,  in  two  volumes  folio.  It  contains  a 
joint  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  S)Tiac,  Sama- 
ritan, Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  languages,  together  with 
a  separate  lexicon  of  the  Persic,  and  brief  grammars 
of  the  several  tongues.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind,  hitherto 
performed  by  human  industry  and  learning.  Dr.  Castell 
(who  was  assisted  by  several  learned  men)  expended 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  under- 
taking. 

The  Leipzig  PolygloH  appeared  in  1750  in  three 
volumes  folio.  It  was  edited  by  Christian  Reineccius. 
The  Old  Testament  is  jpven  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  (from 
Dr.  Grabe*s  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint)  Latin/  and  German.    The  Latin  version 


is  that  of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  revised ;  and  the  German  BIBU 
version  is  that  of  Martin  Luther.  It  has  margiQal  - 
notes,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Vatican  and  ^}^^ 


other  manuscripts.    The  New  Testament  is  given  io 


Leipzig 
Pol^^lott 


ct?n 
ancient  and  modem  Greek,  together  with  the  Syriac  ^^ 
and  German  versions.    The  New  Testament  was  pre- 
viouslv  published'iH  1713,  and  again  (with  a  new  title) 
in  1747. 

The  great  rarity  and  high  price  of  all  former  Poly-  ^^^^^ 
glotts,  which  render  them  inaccessible  to  the  majority  Loodoi 
of  biblical  students,  induced  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster  Polnioc 
(the  publisher)  to  undertake  what  may  not  improperly 
be  called  the  second  London  Polyglott  Bible.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1816  and  finished  in  1823. 
It  is  very  beautifully  printed  in  two  sizes,  quarto  and 
octavo ;  and  comprises  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  Van  der  Hooght*s  edition,  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  from  Dr.  Kennicott*s  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  text,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  authorized 
English  version.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament, 
there  are  given  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with  the  Maso- 
retic  notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the  Apocryphal 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  New  Testament 
is  given  in  Greek  from  Dr.  Mill's  edition,  witli  the 
whole  of  the  important  various  readings  from  Dr. 
Griesbach's  edition  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1805  j  and  is 
further  accompanied  by  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version,  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  authorized  English 
version.  The  Syriac  is  given  from  Widmanstadt's 
edition,  (printed  at  Vienna  in  1556),  collated  with  the 
accurate  edition,  executed  at  London  in  1816,  under  | 
the  joint  superintendence  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  But  tlie  Apocalypse  and  such 
of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  found  in  the  old  Syriac,  are  I 
given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  new  Syriac  version.  ' 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from 
the  edition  of  Pope  Clement  VHI.  The  authorized 
English  version  is  accompanied  with  the  marginal 
renderings,  and  a  new  and  useful  selection  of  parallel 
references.  The  Hebrew  of  the  quarto  copies  is 
pointed  ;  the  octavo  copies  may  be  procured  both  with 
and  without  points,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  preceding  are  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the 
entire  Bible,  which  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  Besides 
them  there  are  numerous  editions  extant,  in  two  or 
three  languages,  called  DiglotU  and  TriglotU,  as  well 
as  Polyglott  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  U- 
liotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long,  edited  by  Dr.  Marsh,  andia 
Dr.  A.  CUirke*a  BibUogr(q>hical  Dictionary, 


BIDLICISTS  or  BiBLS-Docroas,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries^  who  made  the  Scriptures  the  chief  subject 
of  their  studies  and  the  text  of  their  lectures,  without 
deriving  flny  succours  from  reason  or  philosophy.  The 
method  of  the  Scholastics  who  were  the  antagonists 


of  the  Biblicists,  exhibited  a  pompous  aspect  of  Umi' 
ing  ;  and,  as  these  subtile  doctors  seemed  to  surpass 
their  adversaries  in  sagacity  and  genius,  they  attracted 
studious  youth  to  them  in  great  multitudes.  Several 
learned  men,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman  PoDtife» 
with   greot  seriousness  and  warmth^  exhorted  the 
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BIBLP  •cholaatic  divines  to  change  their  method  of  teaching 
CISTS,  theology  j  and,  laying  aside  their  philosophical  ab- 
BIBUO-  ^'^^^^'^  ^^^  subtilty,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  theo- 
GRATHY.  1<>^<^1  learning  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
_.^^  these    admonitions  and    exhortations  were  without 


effect :  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  those  BIBLl- 
who  studied  and  explained  them,  fell  into  great  neg-  CISTS, 
lect  and  even  contempt.  (Mosheim*s  EccL  Hist,  vol.  iii.   ^.^7,^^ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY,  (from  pipklov,  a  book,  and 
^poxpo},  I  describe,)  was,  originally,  a  branch  of  Archa- 
ography,  or  the  art  of  describing  or  explaining  anti- 
quities, and  denoted  skill  in  the  perusal  and  judging 
of  ancient  manuscripts  ;  but,  in  its  modern  and  more 
extended  sense,  it  signifies  the  knowledge  of  books,  as  it 
regards  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, — 
their  different  degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and 
real  value, — the  subjects  discussed  by  their  respective 
authors,— and  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in 
•the  classification  of  a  library. 

Considered  as  a  distinct  science.  Bibliography  has 
bee  a  studied  most  extensively  by  the  literati  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  to  whose  researches  the  history 
of  literature  is  deeply  indebted.    Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, can  boast  of  many  learned  and  distinguished 
Bibliographers  ;  although  it  is  only  of  late  years  com- 
paratively, that  Bibliography  has  been  more  particu- 
larly studied  as  a  science  in  this  country.  But  it  is  the 
fault  of  many  of  its  votaries,  especially  in  France,  that 
they  have  exaggerated  the  value  of  their  fovourite  pur- 
suit, far  beyond  that  rank  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled 
in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge :  and  Peignot,  Achard, 
and  others  (whose  writings  are  noticed  in  the  close  of 
this,  article,)  haye  represented  it  as  the  most  extensive, 
and  even  universal  of  all  sciences.     Bibliography,  as 
pursued  by  some  at  least  of  its  most  ardent  admirers, 
is  little  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  "  fringe 
and  drapery'*  of  a  book  :  but,  if  it  go  not  beyond  this, 
it  goes  no  useful  length.     If  it  excite  no  other  senti- 
ment but  that  of  cold  and  distant  admiration,  it  is  a 
curiosity  at  once  stupid  and  irregular  ;    and  its  effect 
never  can  tend  to  invigorate  the  mind,   or  to  people 
the  imagination  with  ideas.  J*o  be  useful.  Bibliography 
must  teach  us  to  read  what  is  valuable, — ^not  merely 
what  is  rare ;  to  make  a  love  of  books  instrumental  to 
a  love  of  knowledge  ;    to  examine  as  well  as  to  open 
Volumes  ;  and  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  what  other 
ages  have  written  and  done,  towards  the  improvement 
of  that  in  which  we  live.    Such  is  the  true  end  and 
design  of  Bibliography. 

Conformably  to  the  brief  definition  above  given,  it 
is  the  province  of  the  Bibliographer  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  materials  of  which  books  are  composed,  and 
their  different  forms : — he  knows  not  only  the  best 
treatises  that  have  been  written  on  any  particular 
topic,  and  the  various  editions  of  books,  but  also  in 
what  important  respects  one  differs  from  another ; 
when  and  from  what  cause  omissions  were  made, 
deficiencies  supplied,  errors  corrected,  and  additions 
subjoined.  Where  books  have  been  published  either 
anonymously  or  pseudonymously,  he  indicates  the  real 
name  of  the  concealed  author ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  rarity  of  books,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  causes 
irhich  have  contributed  to  render  them  scarce.  Finally, 

VOL.  XVIII. 


as  a  library  destitute  of  arrangement  is  a  mere  chaos, 
the  Bibliographer  disposes  the  books  which  it  com- 
prises, in  such  nn  order,  as  will  present  an  agreeable 
appearance  to  the  eye  ;  and,  in  compiling  a  catalogue, 
he  assigns  to  them  that  place  which  they  ought  to 
hold  in  the  system  of  classification  adopted  for  arrang- 
ing a  library.  ' 

Such  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  Bibliographer : 
and  it  must  be  admilted  that  they  require  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  is  rarely  possessed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Hence  different  writers  have  discussed  par- 
ticular topics  of  Bibliography  :  and  from  their  united 
labours,  we  are  enabled  to  collect  the  multifarious 
information,  which'  is  requisite  ito  constitute  a  well- 
informed  Bibliographer. 

'  Books  are  either  manuscript  or  printed  :  the  former 
are  written  with  the  hand,  and  offer  to  the  Biblio- 
grapher a  variety  of  interesting  inquiries.  He  ought 
to  be  conversant  with  manuscripts  of  every  age,  with 
the  materials  on  which  they  are  written,  the  instru- 
ments anciently  employed  for  writing,  and  the  different 
characters  used  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  The 
consideration  of  printed  books  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  details  of  the  art  of  printing.  Re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  articles  Manuscripts,  Print- 
INO,  and  WaiTiNO,  for  the  necessary  information  on 
those  topics,  the  present  article  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  useful  facts  and  observations  on  the 
subject  of  Bibliography. 

§  I.  On  tlie  Materials  of  which  Books  are  composed,  and 
their  Forms. 

Several  kinds  of  materials  were  anciently  used  in 
making  books.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
Hone  was  the  first  substance  on  which,  in  the  earliest  Stooe. 
ages,  figures,  and  afterwards  letters,  were  engraven. 
Josephus  {Ant.  Jud,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  sub  fine,)  speaks  of 
two  columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  descendants  of  Seth  inscribed  their  astro- 
nomical discoveries  :  but  this  relation  of  the  Jewish 
historian  is  justly  considered  as  fabulous.  From  the 
sacred  volume,  however,  we  have  indubitable  evidence 
of  writing  on  stone  in  remote  ages.  (See  Exod,  xxxi. 
1.)  and  the  use  of  marble  and  stone  in  later  times,  for 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  events,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  have  escaped  destruction  by  barbarians,  or  by 
the  consuming  hand  of  time.  The  ancient  Chaldsans 
engraved  or  wrote  their  astronomical  observations  on 
hricks,  for  7S0  years,  according  to  Epigenes,  or  for  Bricks. 
480  years,  according  to  Berosus  and  Critodemus,  as 
cited  by  Fliny.  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  57)  Many  of 
these  bricks  are  still  in  existence,  but,  from  the  re- 
peated failures  of  the  learned,  the  task  of  decyphering 
them  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  hopeless. 
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filBLIO-  The  use  of  lead,  for  similar  puiposes,  was  not  im- 
GRAPHY.  known  to  the  ancients.  Job  (xix.24.)  expresses  his  wish 
jj^^JV"*^  that  his  words  were  engraven  on  lead  or  on  a  rock  ;  and 

*^^  the  "  Works  and  Days"  of  Hesiod  were  originally  in- 

scribed on  leaden  tablets.  Montfaucon  was  possessed 
of  a  book  consisting  entirely  of  lead  $  it  contained  some 
Gnostic  figures,  and  other  unintelligible  writing. 
{Antiq.  ExpViquie,  ii.  378.)  This  curious  relic  of 
former  days  has  long  since  been  lost.     In  like  manner. 

Brass.  brass  was  employed  by  the  Romans  for  preserving 
their  public  memorials.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  inscribed  on  this  metal :  and  the  treaty 
of  the  Jewish  General,  Judas  Maccabeus,  was  on  brass. 
(1  Mace.  viii.  ^22.  and  xiv.  18.)  The  Syrian  Christians 
in  Maluyala  are  possessed  of  six  ancient  tablets  com* 
posed  of  a  mixed  metal,  and  containing  grants  of 
privileges  to  their  ancestors.  The  Jews  of  Cochin  are 
possessed  of  two  brazen  tablets,  containing  privileges 
granted  by  a  native  King,  in  the  Malabaric  lan- 
guage. (Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  p.  222 — 
224.) 

Wood.  Tablets  of  tocod  were  common  among  the  ancients. 

On  such  tablets  certain  of  Solon's  Laws  were  inscribed : 
such  books  were  in  use  before  the  time  of  Homer; 
they  were  also  well  known  to,  and  used  by  the  Jews. 
(Prov.  iii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxx.  8  ;  Habak,  ii.  2  ;  Ijike,  i.  63.) 
Box  and  citron  wood  are  said  to  have  been  the  mate- 
rials chiefly  employed.  They  were^  in  general,  covered 
with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles^ 
.  or  pens  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  ivory,  or  bone, 
which  were  pointed  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
scribing letters,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing  them.  These  tablets,  when  col- 
lected and  fastened  together,  composed  a  book,  called 
Codex  or  Caudex,  that  is,  a  trunk,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  into  several  planks :  some- 
times also  they  were  covered  with  chalk  or  plaster. 
When  they  consisted  of  only  two  leaves,  they  were 
called  libri  diptychi,  and  in  this  form  they  are  occa* 
sionally  seen  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  When 
letters  were  written  on  wooden  tablets,  they  were 
usually  tied  together  with  thread,  the  seal  being  put 
vpon  the  knot :  whence  the  phrase,  Unwn^inciAeret  to 
break  open  a  letter,  was  common  among  the  Romans. 
Table  books  continued  to  be  in  use,  in  Europe,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Leaves.  Leaves  were  employed  for  writing  on»  by  the  Egyp- 

tians and  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  by  the 
modern  oriental  nations :  the  palmyra  leaf  is  chiefly 
preferred,  and  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  MSS. 
written  on  this  sort  of  leaf,  in  the  Sioanian  CoUectioii, 
in  the  British  Museum.   The  bark  of  trees  has  likewise 

Bark  of      been  employed  as  a  material  for  books  in  every  <}uarter 

trecs,Uncn,  ^f  ^\^^  globe :  by  the  ancient  Latins,  the  inner  bark 

Bknis,  pn-  ^jjif^y  ^^  preferred  j  which  word  was,  in  progress  of 
time,  used  to  denote  a  book  itself.  The  use  of  bark  for 
this  purpose  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 
Linen,  the  shins  of  animals,  particularly  parchment 
«nd  vellum,  have  all  been  used  for  the  same  purpose : 
but  vellum  is  now  only  used  occasionally  for  printing 
works  of  luxury.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prepared 
the  inner  films  of  the  papyrus^  (whence  our  word 
paper)  a  species  of  reed  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  i  but  few  f ragnients  of  which  are  now  extant. 
The  univerftil  material  for  books  at  present,  is  paner^ 
made  from  linen  rags  in  the  manner  described  in  a 
subsequent  article* 


pers,  &c. 


Tiie  earliest  bcKika  were  in  the  form  of  Vlodu  or  bibud 
tables ;  but,  as  flexible  materials  b^^aa  to  be  cm-  GIUPB] 
ployed,  it  was  found  more  convenient  lo  it>U  the^«*v^ 
several  sheets  or  skins  <»  cylinders  or  round  pieces  ^^^ 
of  wood.  This  form  eontizvaed  to  be  practised  by  ^^ 
the  Romans,  long  after  the  age  of  Augustus :  it  is 
now  disused,  except  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  for 
which  the  law  continues  to  be  written  on  skins  of 
vellum  sewed  together,  forming  as  it  were  one  long 
roll  or  page,  with  two  rollers,  (the  projecting  ends  of 
which  the  Romans  termed  cornua,  horns,)  and  gold  or 
silver  clasps  at  each  extremity.  To  this  form  of  books 
there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  form, 
which  obtains  among  us,  is  the  square,  composed  of 
separate  leaves  sewed  together :  it  is  said  to  bave 
been  invented  by  one  of  the  Attali,  Kings  of  Peipunus. 
The  form  of  a  book  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  sheets  are  folded.  Thus,  a  printed  shee^ 
when  folded  into  two  leaves  is  called  a  folio,  and  con- 
tains four  pages.  A  quarto  sheet  folded  into  four, 
contains  eight  pages  j  and  so  on.  £ach  sheet  is 
designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  or  right  hand  page,  ami  termed  a 
signature.  When  the  alphabet  is  fiaished,  a  second 
begins  A  a,  instead  of  a  single  A  ^  and  when  that  is 
terminated,  A  a  a,  or  3  A  are  given  for  tlie  third,  and  so 
in  succession.  In  some  modern  French  books,  Arabic 
figures  are  substituted  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  general  most  forms  of  books  maybe  distinguisbed 
at  sight,  though  mistakes  are  frequeutly  made  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  paper.  £very  book  is  either  ! 
in  large  or  small  p^Mr  :  in  folios  there  are  different 
sizes,  as  elephant,  imperial,  atlas,  super-royal^  crown,  ! 
copy,  demy,  and  medium  folios.  Quartos  are  impenal,  | 
royal,  demy,  and  medium  ;  octavos  are  imperial, 
super-royal,  royal,  demy,  medium,  crown,  foolscajH 
and  copy ;  duodecimos  are  royal,  demy,  and  medium. 
Similar  distinctions  exist  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
siees,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  exauiioatioa  of 
the  sigwaiures.  Thus  a  small  foolscap  or  copy  octa?o 
volume  may  easily  be  confounded  with  a  duodecimo 
book»  when  placed  on  the  same  shelf;  and  a  super- 
royal  or  imperial  quarto,  with  a  small  quarto.  Such 
mistakes  are  not  material  in  the  arrangement  of  books 
upon  the  shelves  :  but  very  important  bibliographical 
errors  would  arise  from  them,  if,  in  «  catalogue,  a 
small  octavo  were  described  as  a  duodecimo.  Editiontf 
would  thus  be  created,  which  never  had  any  existence. 

§  II.  On  Early  Printed  Books. — Editiones  Ptincipa.'^ 
Prices  of  Books. 
In  the  infancy  of  printing'  ^e  first  productions  of 
the  press  were  made  closely  to  resemble  maauscriptSy 
particularly  in  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Hence  in  early 
printed  books,  the  characters  were  of  an  extraordinsiT  F^lf! 
size,  as  in  t\ie  celebrated  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  u^io) 

printed  at  Mayence.  or  Mcntz,  alxmt  the  year  14S& 
By  degrees  the  printers  lessened  their  types,  the 
alterations  in  which  may  be  easily  perceived  in  the 
books  printed  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  printed  books  are  totally  destitute 
of  figures  at  the  tops  of  the  pages.  When  the 
fMrinters  began  to  number  their  pages,  they  plsced 
large  Roman  figures  at  the  top  of  tbe  recto  or  right 
hand  page  of  each  leaf,  and  they  reckoned  by  leaves 
instead  of  pages :  afterwards,  each  ps^ge  was  numbered 
by  Arabic  figures^  which  continue  la  use  to  this  day. 
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>.  TW  fidlowing  criterion  for  ascertsuning  editions  of 
V.  the  fifteenth  century,  where  they  are  without  date> 
«/  are  given  (with  some  alterations  and  additions)  from 
Jungendres^B  Dissertatia  dM  notis  charaeter^stUis  Ubntrum 
d  typagraplkUf  meunabuh  ad  Annum  M  X>.  impr^aarum, 
Noriinberg»«  174(H  4to.  1.  The  abaence  of  tUle^pffget 
printed  on  a  teparaie  leaf, — The  title-pages  of  books 
were  not  printed  on  detached  leaves  before  1476  or 
1480,  (other  Bftbliographers  say  1460^)  and  very  few 
before  15O0.  The  printers  commonly  made  use  of 
the  short  inscription  at  the  commencement  of  the  book 
Incipit  liber  gai  d'mtnt,ise.  'L  The  abseatce  of  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  chapierM  or  other  diviiums,  of  a 
toork. — In  the  infsutcy  of  typogra|>hy,  the  printers  were 
accustomed  to  leave  blank  spaces  ai  the  cosniacDce- 
nient  of  books  and  chapters,  which  the  purchasers  of  the 
volumes  afterwards  caused  to  be  filled  up  by  the  illu- 
minators >  who  placed  the  kiitial  letters  in  these  blanks, 
accompanied  by  acuDe  ornament  of  gold,  or  in  various 
colours.  3.  The  rare  oeaurenee  of  suck  divisioTU,  4.  The 
disuse  of  commas  and  semicotens. — ^This  was  n  consequence 
of  the  exactness  with  which  the  first  printers  imitated 
manuscripts.  In  the  infancy  of  printing,  punctuation> 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  only  means  of  ren- 
dering an  author  intelligible,  was  limited  to  a  single 
full  point.  The  books  printed  before  1457  or  1459  have 
no  other  stop :  it  was  coarsely  cut,  alniost  square, 
and  sometimes  bore  soa>e  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
tt  lozenge.  The  note  of  interrogaAioo  and  colon  occur 
in  the  Fsedterium  DavUHs,  printed  at  Mentz,  in  1459, 
by  Fust  and  Schoiffer ;  who  have  retained  these  points 
in  their  editions  of  the  Latin  BiUe  printed  in  I46ti 
and  1464,  but  have  suppressed  them  in  the  Afs  Qrcrm-' 
tnaiicalis,  printed  by  tliem  in  I466>.  Aldus  Manutius, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  other 
improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  art  of 
printing,  corrected  and  enlarged  the  punetuation.  He 
^ve  a  better  shape  ^o  the  comma,  added  the  semi- 
colnn,  and  assigned  to  the  former  points  more  proper 
places.  5.  The  inequality  and  thichtess  of  the  types.---- 
Although  this  defect  is  justly  imputable  to  the  earliest 
editions  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  others 
are  extant,  in  which  the  symmetry  of  the  typography  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  best  modern  prin*- 
ting.  6.  The  solidity  and  t^kness  of  the  paper, — ^This 
mark  also  is  a  consequence  of  the  close  manner  in 
which  manuscripts  were  imitated ;  the  paper  being 
manufactured  so  as  ta  resemble  velktm  as  much  asi 
possible.  7*  The  great  number  of  abbreviations,  likewise- 
introduced  in  imitation  of  manuscripts. — Thus  Diw 
meant  Dominus  :  3  eommonly  used  for  et  r  neq^  and 
quib'f  for  negus  and  quihus ;  cpacone  for  comparatione  ; 
the  letter  q  was  frequently  printed  with  a  stroke  across 
its  tail,  thus  %  in  order  to  express  quanit  quod,  &c. 
The  following  specimen  from-  the  logic  of  Ocean,  (a 
celebrated  scholastic  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,)' 
Mrhich  Wtes  printed  at  Ptirts  in-  14»,  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  excess  to  whieb  these  abbreviations  wers^ 
carried  :  1^  hie  e  fat  sm  qd  ad  simplr  a  e  pdueibiie 
a  lyeo  et  sWr  hie  a  n  e  g  a  w  e  pducibite  a  Deo,  This 
species  of  hieroglyphic  is  to  he  thus  read.  Stcu^  hie 
est  fallacia  secundum  quid  ad  sknpliciter.  A  est  produr* 
dMe  a  Deo,  et  siniiUter  luc:  A  mm  est,  ergo  A  non  est 
prcducibile  a  Deo,  (^Peignot,  Euaisur  Parehemin,  p.  89.) 
8:  The  absence  of  the  printer* s  name,  of  the  place  where, 
and  the  date  of  the  yearwhen>,  the  book  was  printed: — The 
first  book  printed  with  a  certain  date  is  the  Psalter  of 


1457.  9.  The  absence  of  s^pMduree  and  catchwords,  BIBLICT- 
— ^The  nature  of  signatures  has  been  explained  in  p.  530.  GRAPHT. 
Catcheords  (Ldtera  reelamantes  or  eustodes)  are  those  v««i^v«i*^ 
wordsk  which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  right  hand 
comer  of  the  blank  line,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  a  sheet  r  they  are  always  the  same  as  those 
with  which  the  following  page  begins.  Their  use  is,  to 
assist  the  bookbinder  in  his  work,  and  to  prevent 
mistakes  in  arranging  the  sheets.  Catchwords  are 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  were 
first  used  In  printing  by  Vindelin  de  Sptra,  at  Venice. 
They  are  now  almost  generally  disused.  Previously 
to  the  introductkm  of  catdiwords,  printers  had  re-» 
course  to  a  register  or  table  of  the  first  word  of  the 
chapters,  in  order  that  the  binder  might  properly  dis- 
pose the  sheets  for  sewing.  Registers  were  introduced 
in  1469  or  1470. 

The  appeUatioii  of  jEdi/io  Prmcepe  is  usually  given  EdidMs 
to  those  editions  of  ancient  classic  authors,  which  are  Pn^^^'^P^ 
reputed  to  be  the  frst;  that  is,  to  editions  which 
have  been  executed  immediately  £rom  manuscripts,  of 
greater  or  less  aatiqnity,  but  which  were  written 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing. 
These  first  editmis,  especially  these  which  appeared 
before  the  year  14itO,  are  for  the  HK>st  part  represent 
tatives  of  the  precious  MSSi  from  which  they  have 
been  taken  :  hence  they  are  considered  as  exhibiting 
the  purest  text  of  the  classics,  and  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  critics.  Te  this  wdue  is  to  he 
added  the  #arity  of  the  copies  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  which  have  brought  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices.  Those  Bditkmes  Frineipes  are  most 
esteemed,  whose  editors  have  feithMly  followed  the 
text  of  their  manuscripts,  without  attempting  to 
restore  it,  by  their  ovm  arbitrary  corrections  or  eriticid 
conjectures. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  net  to  say  fm-* 
possible,  to  detennine  the  year  when  certain  editions 
withoui  doit  were  printed,  or  to  determine  the  priority 
between  those  which  exhibit  the  same  year.  This 
circumstance  renders  the  denominafioa  of  Editio  Frin^ 
ceps,  given  to  certain  works,  very  arbitrary,  especially 
where  they  were  printed  before  the  year  1480:  nor 
is  it  uncommon  to  meet  with  three  or  four  editions  of 
the  same  anther,  each  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
experienced  Bibliographers  and-  critics,  may  claim  to 
he  considered  as  the  EdiHo  Princeps,  Thus,  out  of 
seventeen  editions  of  Terence  printed  before  that  year, 
there  Are  five,  each  of  which  is  designated  as  Princeps, 
hut  which  of  themt  rs  really  sa,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain^  OF  three  Editiones  Frineipes  of  Horace,  that 
unquestionahVy  is  the  first  which  is  without  date,  in 
4to.,  and  which  is  known  by  the  quatrtcin,  hoc  quicum- 
que  dedit,  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  odes.  It  were  not 
difffcult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  instances. 

Further,  the  appellation  of  Editio  Princeps  is,  by 
some  Bibliographers,  given  to  all  the  editions  of  an 
author,  prior  to  1460 ;  which  they  distinguish  frnra 
each  otherhy  prima  PRINCEPS,  secunda  PRINCEPS, 
tertia  FltmCEF^,  &c.  But  this  distinction  can  only 
he  used  wilii  propriety,  where  two  or  more  printers, 
withont  any  privity,  and  in  very  distant  places,  at  the 
same  time  published  editions  of  one  and  the  same 
author.  Of  this*  description  is  the  Valerius  Maxmus, 
prihaed'  by  Schoiffer,  at  Mfeyence,  and  also  by  »pira. 
at  Venice,  botbin  folio,  and  both  also  in  the  year  1471. 
It  often  happens  that  in  the  prefoces  or  subscriptions  to 
3  y9 
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books,  the  printer  announces  himself  atf  the  first  editor 
of  a  work,  which  nevertheless  has  issued  from  another 
press  at  the  same  time.  In  such  cases  it  is  certain 
that  each  of  these  editions  is  truly  an  Editio  Princbfs, 
and  we  can  only  distinguish  them  by  designating  them 
as  prima,  secunda,  &c.  Frequently,  iilrewise,  it  happens 
that  the  appeliation  of  Princeps  is  given  to  the  first 
complete  edition  of  an  author,  a  part  of  whose  works 
only  have  before  issued  from  the  press  :  in  this  case 
such  complete  edition  is  termed  princtpum  PRIN' 
CEPS,  or  inter  principes  PRINCEPS,  Philip  Bero- 
aldus*8  edition  of  Tacitus,  printed  at  Rome,  in  1515. 
in  folio,  is  thus  termed,  because  it  is  the  first  which 
contains  all  that  remains  of  that  author,  that  is  to  say, 
the  five  books  of  Annals,  which  are  wanting  in  all 
former  editions. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  business  of  a 
bookseller  was  unknown;  the  commerce  of  manu- 
scripts being  in  the  hands  of  the  transcribers,  who 
made  copies  only  as  they  were  bespoke,  and  who  were 
not  unfrequently  employed  for  several  years  on  a  single 
work.  Hence  manuscripts  bore  such  excessive  prices, 
that  few  besides  the  most  opulent  could  acquire  a 
library.  Even  some  monasteries  of  consideration  often 
had  only  a  single  missal :  and  when  any  one  presented  a 
book  to  a  church  or  monastery,  the  donor  himself 
offered  it  at  the  altar  amid  the  pomp  of  religious 
ceremonies.  Not  to  detail  the  high  prices  of  books 
in  ancient  times,  we  may  remark  that,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Countess  of 
Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon> 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye.  In  our  own 
country,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one  of  Wickliffe*s  New 
Testaments,  was  not  less  than  four  marks  and  forty 
pence,  {£2,  I6s.  &d,)  a  sum  equivalent  to  rao^  than 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  money.  (Robertson*s 
History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  274  j  Warton*s  History 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  j  Townley's  lUuS' 
irations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  81.)  To 
descend  to  the  time  when  the  art  of  printing.began  to 
be  practised,  we  find  that  Antonio  Bologna,  of  Pa- 
lermo, was  obliged  to  sell  an  estate  in  order  to  buy  a 
copy  of  Livy,  which  had  been  transcribed  by  Poggio 
BraccioHui ;  who  sold  another  copy  of  the  same  his- 
torian to  Alfonso  II.  King  of  Naples,  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  golden  crowns,  and  vested  his  purchase 
money  in  buying  estates.  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  was  asked  eighty  golden  crowns  for  a 
manuscript  of  Plutarch's  Parallels ;  and  fifteen  for  the 
Epistles  of  Seneca,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
books  for  want  of  an  adequate  fortune  to  enable  him 
to  make  such  costly  purchases. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  printing,  while  books  were 
Bold  at  considerable  prices,  the  printers  were  their  own 
booksellers.  Peter  Schoiffer  (after  the  dissolution  of  his 
partnership  with  John  Fust,)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  printer  who  sold  the  printed  works  of  others )  there 
being  extant  in  his  hand-writing  a  receipt  for  the  sum 
of  three  crowns,  the  price  of  a  Seotus  in  quartitm  Sen* 
tentiarum,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1474,  which  he 
had  sold  to  one  Jehan  Henry,  a  chorister  of  Pisa. 
John  Fust,  about  the  year  1467.  sold  to  the  college  of 
6orbonne,  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Worlu  for 
twelve  golden  crowns,  on  condition  that  an  anni- 
versary mass  should  be  celebrated  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  himself  and  his  partner^!    A  copy  of 


Cicero's  Orations,  printed  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfcr,  in  muo. 
1471i  was  sold  for  two  golden  ducats.  (Boulard,  Traiti  GIUPHV 
de  Bibliographie,   part  ii.  p.  38 — 42.)      From  these  v„^y^ 
instances,  it  is  evident  that  books  were  very  dear, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous  dttEttence 
that  exists  between   the  value  of  money  then  and 
now.     It  was  not  until  after  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  multiplication  of  print- 
ing ofiices  had  caused  the  prices  of  books  to  fall,  that 
bookselling  establishments  were  formed.  Burly  printed 
books  having  become  extremely  scarce,  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  are  now  only  procurable  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices.    Peignot  has  published  a  special 
Bibliography  of  works  that  have  sold  for  more  than 
a  thousand  francs  at  public  auctions,  in  his  Etsaide 
CuriosUh,  (Paris,  1804,)  which  he  has  continued  in 
his  supplement  to  that  tract,  entitled  Varifth,  Notices, 
et  Raret^s  Bibliographiques,  (Paris,  1822.)     The  works 
of  Brunet,  Dibdin,  Home,  and  other  Bibliographers, 
cont^  nujnerous  details    respecting  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  early  printed  books  have  produced  in  , 

our  own  times.  * 

§  III.  On  Anonymous  J   Pseudonymous,   and  Condemned 
Books, 

Among  the  literati,  who  have  written  on  every 
subject  that  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  man,  there 
are  very  many  who  from  various  motives  have  either 
withheld  their  names  from  the  public,  or  have  as- 
sumed fictitious  names,  or  who  have  not  unfrequently 
given  only  the  initial  letters  of  their  names.  Some- 
times the  secret  is  disclosed,  and  the  authors*  names 
are  communicated  to  a  few,  by  whom  they  becon^e 
gradually  divulged:  but  great  numbers  yet  remain 
unknown,  and  the  detection  of  them  constitutes  a 
laborious  branch  of  study  to  the  Bibliographer. 

1.  AUonymous  Books  are  those  published  under  the  aHost- 
real  name  of  some  author  of  reputation,  to  whom  aoa    I 
consequently  works  are  ascribed  which  he  never  com-  °°^ 
posed.     Of  this  description  was  the  O}llection  ofHii- 
torians,  and  other  authors,  pretending  to  be  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  published  at  Rome,  in  1498,  by 
Johannes  Annius,  (or  Nanni,)  of  Viterbo  ;  some  of 
whose  names  had  descended  in  the  works  of  aocieni 
writers,  while  their  original  writings  had  long  since 
been  lost.    Annius  wrote  commentaries  to  confirm  the 
authority  of  these  pretended  remains  of  antiquity  by 
passages  from  known  authors.    These  were  at  first 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  learned.     At  lengths  however, 

the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor,  in  one  of  which 
he  mistook  the  right  name  of  the  author  he  forged, 
were  gradually  detected,  and  the  imposture  ym 
apparent.  (D*Israeli*s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  second 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  54—^6.) 

2.  Anonymous  Books  are  those  which  are  published  Amdt- 
without  any  author's  name.  \,g^ 

3.  Cryptonymous  Books  are  those  whose    authors  ^^^^ptci! 
names  are  concealed  under  an  anagram  or  similar  jdou 
contrivanoe.    Of  this  description  is  the  work  entitled  books. 
TelUa$ned:  or  Discourses  on  tlie  Diminution  of  the  Sea,  the 
Formation  of  the  Earth,  &c.  by  M.  de  MaiUet,  of  which 
name  Telliamed  is  the  anagram. 

4.  Pseudonymous  Books  are  those,  which  bear  false 
names  of  authors.  Of  the  various  writers  who  have 
treated  on  these  descriptions  of  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal :  viz.  1.  Vincentii  PUccii  Theatrum 
Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorum^  Hamburgi,2  vols,folio» 
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>-    second  and  best  edition.  To  this  work  ought  to  be  added, 
V.  2.  Johannis  Christopheri  Mylii  BibUotheca  Anonymomm 
m^  et  P&eudonymoTum  detectorum,  Hamburgi,  1740,  folio. 
3.   Dictionnaire  des  Outrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes/ 
Franrais  et  Latins,  avec  les  Noms  des  Auteurs,Traducteurs 
et  Editeurs,  Par  Antoine  Alexandre  Barbier,   Paris, 
1806 — 1809,  4  vols.  8vo.    The  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition  very  materially  corrected  and  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  18^  :  this  is  allowed  to  be  the  completest 
-work  extant  on  the  subject  of  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donymous books,  printed  in  the  French  and  Latin 
lang;uages. 
m-      Many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
various  books  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  by  different 
'^'  governments,  and  were  even  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Thus,  at  Athens,  the  writings  of  the  atheist  Prota- 
^ras  were  prohibited,  and  all  the  copies  of  them 
ivhich  could  be  collected,  were  burned  by  the  public 
crier.     (Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  c.  52.)     At  Rome,  the 
^vt! tings  of  Numa,  the  second  King  of  that  city,  which 
i^ere  &und  in  his  grave  four  hundred  years  after  his' 
decease,  were  by  order  of  the  senate  condemned  to 
tlie  (ire,  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  religion  he 
had  introduced.     (Livy,  lib.  xl.  c.  22  ;  Plutarch  in 
Numa.)     As  the  Roman  populace,  during  times  of 
public  calamity,  were  more  addicted  to  superstition 
than  the  government  approved,  an  order  was  issued 
that  all  superstitious  and  astrological  books  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  P^a^tor:   this  order  was  often 
repeated,  and  the  Emperor  Augustus  is  said  to  have 
caused  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  them  to  be 
burned  at  one  time.  Under  the  same  Emperor,  the  very 
severe  and  satirical  writings  of  Labicnus,  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  by  virtue  of  a  senatus  consultum, 
which  his  enemies  had  procured.    When  Cremutius 
Cordus,  in  his  history,  called  Caius  Cassius  the  last  of 
the  Romans,  the  Senate,  in  order  to  flatter  Tiberius, 
caused  the  book  to  be  burned  ;  but  a  number  of  copies 
was  concealed  and  preserved  from  the  flames.  (Tacitus, 
AnnaL  lib.  iv.  c.  35.)     Antiochus  Epiphanes>  caused 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Jews  to  be  burned ;  and  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  books  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  treated  with  equal  severity,  especially  by 
Dioclesian,  who  caused  all  the  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  could  be  founds  to  be  burned.    After  the 
general   establishment  of  Christianity,    the    clergy 
exercised    against    such  books   as    were    unfavour- 
able or  disagreeable  to  them,  the  same  severity,  which 
they  had  censured  in  the  heathens,  as  being  foolish 
and  prejudicial  to  their  own  cause :  thus,  the  writings 
of  Arius  were  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  Constantine  denounced  the  punishment  of 
death  against  those  who  should  conceal  them.    The 
clergy,  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  requested 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  cause  the  works  of 
Nestorius  to  be  burned,  with  which  request  he  com- 
plictl.    The  writings  of  Eutyches  shared  the  same  fate 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  collect  instances  of  the  same  kind  fipom 
each  of  the  subsequent  reigns.     (Beckmann's  History 
of  Inventions,  vol,  iii.  p.  93 — 97.)     More  recent  times 
have  afforded  similar  instances,  in  consequence  of  the 
institution   of  the    office  of  Book-Censors  in  some 
countries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  books  pre- 
viously to  publication,  and  to  see  that  they  contain 
nothing  repugnant  to  good  morals,  the  government, 
aod  religion.    In  England,  we  formerly  hod  an  officer 


of  thiB  kind,  under  the  title  of  Licenser  of  the  Press  s  BIBLIO- 
hot  it  ceased  with  the  revolution  of  1668,  since  which  GRAPH Y» 
time  the  press  has  been  open.  At  Paris,  the  Faculty  '^'■^v^*' 
of  Tlteology  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  censorship,  as 
having  been  granted  to  them  by  the  Pope  :  but  in 
16^4  a  commission  of  four  doctors  was  created  by 
letters  patent,  who  were  constituted  the  sole  public 
and  royal  censors,  and  examiners  of  books  ;  and  who 
were  answerable  for  every  thing  which  they  allowed 
to-be  printed.  This  office  was  abolished  with  the 
French  revolution,  but  the  censorship  was  revived 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
public  faith  and  morals  are  still  carefully  guarded  by 
expurgatory  indices  or  catalogues  of  prohibited  books, 
among  which,  however,  there  is  this  difference,  that 
some  are  condemned  absolutely,  but  others  oaly  donee  . 
corrigantur,  until'  they  are  corrected.  The  books  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  or  censured,  comprise  those 
which  are  adverse  to  religion  and  morality  3  seditious 
books,  whether  they  are  levelled  against  any  particular 
government  or  administration,  or  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  civil  government  -,  and  works  treating  on  magic, 
chiromancy,  and  other  superstitious  arts,  which,  being 
despised  by  the  truly  learned,  fall  into  deserved 
oblivion.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  of  condemned 
and  prohibited  books,  is  Peignot's  Diciionnaire  Critique, 
Littiraire,  et  BibUographique  des  principaux  Litres  con- 
damn4s  au  feu,  supprmds,  ou  censuris,  Paris,  1806, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Valuable  as  this  work  confessedly  is,  it  is 
far  from  being  complete  ;  and  is  particularly  defective 
in  its  notices  of  English  books. 

§  IV.  On  the  Rarity  and  Depredation  of  Books. 

The  knowledge  of  rare  and  precious  books  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  to  the  Bibliographer.  Al- 
though the  terms  rare  and  predous  may  at  flrst  appear 
t6  denote  the  same  thing,  yet  they  are  essentially 
different,  since  a  book  may  be  rare  and  not  precious, 
or  vice  versd,  or  it  may  be  both  rare  and  precious.  For 
instance, 

1.  Where  a  work  is  in  request,  only  because  it  is  Rans 
with  difficulty  to  be  procured,  at  a  very  exorbitant  booki. 
price,  independently  of  the  beauty  and  celebrity  of  its 
typographical  execution,  the  beauty  of  its  binding,  or 
other  extrinsic  circumstance,  which  may  give  it  an  ad- 
ventitious value ;  such  a  work  is  simply  rare.  Of  this 
description  are  the  early  Facetia,  Mysteries,  and  other 
productions,  which  preceded  the  regular  drama,  after 
the  revival  of  literature ;  and  which  are  indebted  for 
their  commercial  value  solely  to  the  desire  of  rich 
amateurs  to  possess  them  exclusively,  regardless  of 
the  price  which  they  may  pay  for  them. 

S.  Other  books  are  predous  without  being  rare,  and  Preciom 
are  only  to  be  obtained  at  high  prices,  because,  from  hooJ^-, 
the  very  great  expense  of  bringing  them  out,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  value,  they  can  only  be  found  in  > 
national  public  libraries,  or  in  the  collections  of  the 
most  opulent  collectors.    Such  are  the  splendid  cdk" 
lections    of  architectural    engravings  published  by 
Piranesi  and  others  1  the  collections  of  engravings 
after  the  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  tehich  are 
commonly  termed  gallenes  and  aU^inets:  the  great 
collections  of  works  on  antiquities,  made  by  Graevius^ 
Gronovius,    Polenus>     and    Sallengre,    Montfaucon, 
Muratori,  and  others. 

3.  Other  books  are  both  rare  and  precious,  either 
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3IBLIO-  on  account  of  the  number  of  volumes  of  which  they 
GRAPH Y.  cons.  St,  and  the  subject  concerning  whidi  they  treat  j 
'  or  on  account  of  the  splendour  u£  their  execution, 
and  particuhir  circumstances  which  tend  to  au§;ment 
their  price.  Such  ar^  the  great  eollectioii  of  Travels 
in  tike  £ast  Indies,  pnljMshed  by  De  Bry>  in  twenty- 
five  parts,  a  compUte  and  matchless  copy  of  which 
cost  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  sum  of 
^540.  at  the  sale  of  Colonel  Stanley's  library,  in 
May  1813 ;  perfect  sets  of  Aidrovandua  s  Works  on 
Natural  History,  &c. 

it  is  however  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  books^ 
to  which  the  appellation  of  rare  is  given,  are  not 
equally  scarce ;  aa  the  words  rare,  tftry  rartyqf  extrwke 
varitf^  are  sometimes  misapplied,  in  catalogues*  it  may 
not  be  i#relevant  to  divifle  books  into  two  claases> 
those  which  are  akaoli^iffy  raxe,  and  those  which  are 
only  reloiioefy  rate. 

1.   Books,  whne  raritytis:  ab$oluie\ — ^To  this  class  may 
be  referred^    I.  Aneknt  MamtscriptM,,  torittem  before  the 
tnvefUiou  of  ptiatmg ;    2.  Worke  of  which  a  very  few 
copies  onkf  have   keem  printed  i     H^  Books  which  httve 
keen  suppressed  with  the  greatest  rigow ;  4.  Suck  aa 
have  been  abnost  entirely  destroyed  by  some  fatal  mcciden^^ 
Of  this  description  \»  the  Machina  Cceiestis,  of  Johiit 
Hevelius,  the  whole  impression  of  which,  particular^ 
the  second  part,  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Aames  that  coasuoded  his  house,  had  he  not 
previously  given  a  few  copies  to  his  friends  ;  5.  M^ork^ 
of  wfueh  a  pari  oaky  has  been  prinHd,  the  rest,  from  eome 
dreumstaaee  or  other,    having  never  been  fnisfted;.  6L 
Copies  of  books  printed  on  velium ;  these  are  seldosa  In 
be  obtained   of  modera  date  ;     7*  Books  printed  on 
curiously  coloured  papers ;  which  do  not  always  receive 
tke  ink  so  as  to  eahibit  the  impression  te  adviu^Uige  : 
consequently,    the    dificulSy  with   which   they  are 
execujted   liirnts    their  number  and  enhances   their 
}itrice  ;    8.  Unique  and  Mlusirated  CopUe,     An.  Uviqum 
Hook  is  one  of  which  only  one  copy  has  been  printed^ 
or  which  has  any  remarkable  peculiarity  about  it»  or 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  coa-* 
dition,  or  has  any  embettishment,  raise,  precious,  and 
invaluable.     Ukistraied  Copiee  are  chiefly  histecicai  or 
biographical  worifcs^  which  ase  ornaasented  with  every 
portrait  of  every  illustrious  person  mentioned  therein), 
together  with  every  variety  of  the  same  print,  whether 
it  have  the  artist's  device  or- name  subjoined,  whether- 
the  head  of  the  print  be  without  the  body,  or  the  -body 
without  the    head,   &c.  &c.    (Dibdin*s  Bibiiamania, 
p.  672 — 685.)    Books  of  this  description  bring  the 
most  arbitrary  and  extravagant  prices ;  &.  Books  which 
are   becovte   tare  through  decay  or  waste ;   lO.  Co^jnee 
printed  on  larger  andjiner  peeper  than  the  rest  of  the  work^ 
which,  being  few  in  nuniber,  become  ekceedingly 
scarce  as  sooa  as  they  are  sold. 
'  II.  Books  whoee  ranty  it  only  rela^soe^  embrace  three 
classes,  viz.  1.  5tic^  as.  are  interestkng  only  lo<  a  fem 
persons ;  of  such  dtscnptien  are  the  Acttt  Sanctorum  of 
the  Ballandists  (a  mass   of   various  and   profomid 
research,)  in  fiftyvthree  folio  vohunes  ;  the  Golkclaoa 
of  the  Byzanttnu  Htstoriaos,  and  other  large  works ; . 
fi^tive  pieces  and  pamphlets  called  forth  by  tempo- 
rary occasionsv-^he  topograplues  of  particular  districta 
and  cities, — ^the  hislories  of  academiea  and  liteury 
societies, — ^the  lives    of    learned    men, — cataWgues 
of  public  and  private  libraries,— cestly  books  of  aati- 
qiiitie»>-— hooks  traating  on  aldiemiy  or  othec  curious 


aft8,<--ond  those  written  in  languages  little andewtood  mixr  1 
(as  the  works  of  the  Rabbins,  Canutes,  &c.>  or  in  the  Si 
burlesque  poetry  termed  Macaronic  i  2.  BmJ^  ton^-s^^^ 
demned  to  be  burned,  suppressed,  or  cehsKred,  which  have  ^"^^ 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  section ;  and  a.  edition 
(not  works)  rdatively  scarce ;  such  are  the  Editionss 
Prmcipe»  of  classic  authors, — the  first  editk>n  of  each 
town  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  establiahed 
there, — the  editions  executed  at  the  presses  of  the  Aldi, 
Giunti,  Stephenses,  £lzevirs,  Barbou,  Foulis,  Briodley, 
Baskerville,  Didot,  Bodona,  Buliner,  Ben&lej,  and 
other  celebrated  printers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,— -editions  printed  Literu 
mqiuseuUs,  or  in  capital  letters*  or  of  which  the  text 
is  engraved, — ei^ions  never  exposed  to  sale,  as  those 
which  are  issued  either  from  royal  presses  or  those  of 
privale  individuals, — editions  which  have  been  sold 
under  different  titlBSy — editions  published  in  foreiga 
countries,  the  prices  of  which  are  enhanced  by  the 
peiHtifcal  relations  subsifltiiig  between  them  and  other 
states. 

Having  thus  stated  many  of  the  clrcumstucesDepma- 
which  increase  the  prices  of  books*  it  only  reanios^o^ 
that  we  notice  a  few  of  the  causes  which  influence 
their  deprecmtion.  The  first  of  these  unquestionablj 
is  reprinting.  A  speculative  person  observes  a  very 
small  vcdume  sold  at  an  excessive  price  :  he  imagiaes 
that  the  reprinting  of  it  will  be  a  very  pro&uhk 
undertaking,  and  that  it  will  be  eagerly  bought  up  at 
%  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  which  it  ordinarily  pro- 
duces. But  he  soon  finds  himself  mistaken ;  those 
amateurs,  to  whom  the  book  was  an  object  of  acqui- 
siliion  while  it  was  so  enormously  ckari,  will  not 
purchase  it  at  all  when  they  know  that  it  may  be 
easily  obtained.  The  price  of  the  old  editbnfalU 
rapidly,  and  the  reprint,  not  unfrequently,  becoma 
absolutely  unsaleable.  Further,  the  price  of  books  is 
COAsiderably  dinunisbed  when  a  large  number  of 
copies  is  accidentally  discovered  in  a  warehouse,  or 
such  a  number  of  copies,  is  imported  from  foreign 
Qouflutries,  as  to  afford  good  reason  £or  believing  tliat 
the  work  is  no  longer  raret  So,  the  early  editions  o£ 
dictionaries  of  living  languages,  or  treatises  on  par* 
ticttler  scientifie  topics,  become  of  little  or  no  valne 
by  thfr  publication  of  subsequent  editions,  containing 
the  latest  improvements.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
dticed  by  new  editions  of  the  eoUective  works  of  aa 
author,  that  are  either  better  executed  or  more  ample 
than  the  preceding  impressions.  Lastly,  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  necessarily  produce  an  incredible 
^nriation  in  certain  classes  of  books.  The  French 
revolution,  for  instance,  has  rendered  almost  utterly 
uaehess  and  unsaleable  the  whole  system  of  canon 
law,  particular  Itfcal  customs  and  usagpes,  statutes 
of  monastic  orders,  &c.  which  were  aa  important 
acquisition  previously  to  that  event. 

i  V.  On  the  Choice  of  Books  and  Editions.  i 

Inordec  to  form  and  to  arrange  a  well-selected  Cb<^| 
library,.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aicquainted  with  the  best  ^x^ 
bookain.every  department  of  literature :  on  this  subject 
various  eminent  writers  have  left  different  works,  of 
whidi  the  book  collector  will  doubtless  avail  himself. 
Where  a  small  library  of  the  most  select  books  is  to 
be  formed,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  choose        | 
them  all  of  the  sanie  size,  and  in  the  octavo  form. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  choiee  of  books  are 
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>-     abridged,  with  some  alterations,  from  Horne*8  Mro- 

^^^-  duction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  i.  p.  350—353. 

■^^  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  choice  of 
subject,  the  mode  of  treating  it,  and  the  language 
employed  by  the  author,  are  so  many  criteria  of  the 
goodness  of  a  book;  the  two  former  evince  the 
xvriter*8  judgment,  the  latter  shetrs  his  ability  and 
practice  in  composition.  Where  it  is  possible^  the 
t>est  mode  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  execution 
of  a  work,  is,  first  to  take  a  general  view  of  its  argu* 
ment  and  scope,  and  afterwards  carefully  to  examme 
its  several  parts.  More  particularly  it  is  an  indication 
that  a  book  is  good,  l,Iftke  author  be  known  fo  pos' 
sess  the  requisite  talents  and  information^  or  should  have 
hlready  published  tmy  esteemed  ttork  on  the  subject. 
Thus,  Julius  Cssar  will  teach  us  the  art  of  war  better 
than  Cicero ;  Cato,  Palladius,  and  Columella,  agricul- 
ture better  than  Aristotle  ;  Horace  the  art  of  poetry 
"better  than  Quintilian.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
that  the  author  be  generally  skilled  in  the  science  of 
Mrhich  he  treats,  he  ought  to  be  conversant  with 
those  particular  branches  which  he  discusses.  Some, 
for  instance,  excel  in  dvil  law,  but  not  in  *pubUc  law  : 
Salmasins  proved  himself  an  excellent  critic  in  his 
J£xercitationes  Pliniarue,  but  was  greatly  inferior  to 
Milton,  in  his  Defensio  Regia,  St.  ^ the  book  treat  on  a 
subject  that  requires  great  reading,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  good,  if  the  author  either  possessed  or  could 
liave  access  to  an  extensive  library,  and  especially  if 
lie  devoted  a  long  time  to  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
work.  3.  The  age  of  an  author  may  also  afford  some 
indication  of  the  value  of  a  book.  Works  requiring 
much  labour  and  research  are  more  likely  to  be  better 
executed  by  persons  of  a  middle  age  than  those  who 
are  further  advanced  in  years.  4.  The  authors  state 
and  condition  afford  another  indication  of  the  goodness 
of  a  book.  Thus  a  history  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  good,  if  the  historian  were  either  an  eye-witness 
t>f  thefacts  which  he  relates,  or  were  concerned  in  public 
aflkirs,  or  had  access  to  public  records  or  other  muni- 
ments, whence  accurate  information  may  be  derived ; 
imd  lasUy,if  he  is  not  biassed  by  party  or  by  any  sinister 
motive.  The  four  Evangelists,  therefore,  were  the 
most  competent  persons  to  write  their  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Cicero  and  Sallust  to  compose 
the  History  of  Catiline*B  Conspiracy ;  Xenophon  to 
describe  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks : 
D'AvHa,  Ouicciardini,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  antl 
May,  respectively  lived  during  the  civil  wars,  whidi 
they  have  recorded.  In  matters  of  literature,  also,  we 
gfive  credit  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  public 
libraries.  5.  Do  not  confound  together  two  authxfrs  who 
may  happen  to  have  the  same  name ;  as  Caius  PliniuS 
Secundus,  the  natural  historian,  with  Caius  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus,  the  phOasapher ;  or  Xenophon,  the 
historian,  with  Xenophon,  the  Ephesian,  who  wrote 
an  amatory  romance. 

tf  As  all  the  editions  of  a  work  are  not  equally  good, 
T)e5ide8  having  a  general  knowledge  of  the  titles  of 
books,  it  will  be  necessary,  1.  Not  to  mis^aAre  allego- 
rical/or natural  tiiles.  Some  curious  blunders  have 
been  caused  from  inattention  to  this  rule.  Thus,  in 
the  library  of  an  ignorant  quack,  who  had  suddenly 
become  a  doctor  and  a  Bibliomaniac,  Maclaurin*s 
elaborate  Treatise  on  ftunons  was  classed  with  books 
on  pathology^  the  ignorant  connoisseur  having  mis- 


taken mathematical  fluxions  for  a  disease :  and  in  BIWIO- 
another  library,  a  large  folio  iPDlume,  entitled  Fug-  GltAPHT. 
gerorum  et  FuggerartMi  ■  -■■■  ■■  Imagines,  was  classed ' 
among  botanical  works-^he  genealogy  of  the  family 
of  Fugger  (the  celebrated  merchants  of  Augsburg) 
being  mistaken  !br  a  treatise  on  male  and  female  Fsmi, 
(Ameilhon,  Prcjet  swr  Catalognes  des  BiMiotkhques  iti 
MAn.  de  VInsHtut.  tom  il.  p.  477,  tt  seq.)  2.  miere  u 
hook  has  two  titles,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  two  different 
hooks.  3.  In  order  to  know  which  is  the  best  edition  of  a 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  know  tke  place,  year,  and  form  of 
every  edition,^-Ats  several  editors-,— of  how  many  parts 
or  volumes  it  consists,^— whether  it  was  ever  completed 
or  not,— whether  any  particular  edition  is  enriched 
with  notes  or  comments--^wilh  table  of  contents, 
index,  preface,  8cc.  Whether  it  is  illustrated  witk 
notes,  and  what  character  these  bear  in  the  judgment 
of  critics  }  whether  it  be  adorned  with  plates,  and  in 
what  manner  these  are  executed.  4.  Whether  an 
edition  be  entire  or  tastrated.  One  or  two  examples 
will  shew  the  importance  of  this  rule.  Bulslrode 
Whitelock's  Memorials  of  the  English  Ajfairs  during  the 
Re^  of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL 
(one  of  the  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history) 
were  published  in  1662,  by  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesea, 
who  took  great  liberties  with  the  original  manuscript. 
In  1732,  another  edition  appeared,  in  which  the  cas- 
trated passages  were  restored.  The  mutilated  edition^ 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  value,  was  that  con- 
sulted by  Hume  for  his  History  of  England  :  it  may 
be  purehased  at  a  low  price,  while  the  uncastrated 
edition  is  both  scarce  and  dear.  Bishop  Burnet*a 
History  of  His  Own  Times  was  in  like  manner  castrated^ 
and  in  this  mutilated  form  it  has  often  been  reprinted  : 
the  best  edition  of  this  woric  is  that  executed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1823^  in  6  vols.  8vo.  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Routh,  who  has 
restored  the  castrated  passages,  end  has  ^rther  en- 
riched this  beautifoily  and  correctly  printed  work  with 
the  notes  of  some  distinguished  contemporaries  tif 
Bishop  Burnet.  5.  Examine  whether  an  edition  be  ti 
true  or  genuine  one  or  not.  In  printing  a  work  it 
Bonoetimes  happens  that  a  few  copies  are  struck  off 
with  deviations  from  thostf  ustiaJly  received  -,  nnd, 
although  the  deviations  have  in  general  nothing  to 
recommend  them,  yet  books  of  this  description  are  in 
great  request  among  some  book  collectors,  fbr  instance, 
the  gennme  Elzevir  Csesar  {Lugduni  Batavorum,  1635, 
12mo.)  is  distinguished  from  the  spurious  one  of  the 
same  date,  by  baring  a  bufSalo^s  head  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  preface  and  body  ot  the  work,  and  also 
by  bavin?  page  149  numbered  153.  The  celebrated 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  by  Field,  in  1653, 
was  counterfeited  in  Holland,  in  165B :  the  genuine 
one  is  known  by  having  the  four  firvt  psalms  on  onts 
page,  without  turning  over.  Sometimes  also  it  hap- 
pens that  a  work  does  not  meet  with  the  circulation 
which  was  expected ;  in  that  case,  it  is  no  unusual 
practice  to  substitute  a  new  title-page,  and  to  offer 
the  work  as  a  new  edition.  Tlie  Adversaria  of  Caspar 
Barthins  form  a  singular  illustration  of  this  remark. 
That  immense  collection  of  critical  notes  on*-and  quo* 
tations  from — ancient  aathors,  together  with  illustra*- 
tions  of  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  usages, 
was  first  published  at  Prankfort,  in  1648,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  Clement  {BtUhih^ue  curieuse,  sub 
voce)  mentions  more  than  one  edition  of  the  Adver^ 
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BIBLIO-  *^^  i  ^ut  on  a  more  carefal  ins|)ectioa,  this  accurate 
GRAPH  Y .  Bibliographer  detected,  that  the  old  title-pages  had  been 
^^— y— ^  removed  for  others  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  book- 
sellers not  being  able  to  sell  the  work,  practised  this 
deception,  though  to  little  purpose,  the  book  being  as 
unsaleable  as  ever.  (D' Israeli's  Curvmties  of  Literature, 
second  series,  vol.  i.  p.  330 — 332.)  It  were  no  difficult 
task  to  adduce  similar  instances  from  modern  books. 
Collation  Previously  to  depositing  books  in  a  library  it  is 
of  copies.  |]esirable  that  each  book  should  be  collated,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  perfect.  For  this  purpose  the 
signatures,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  will  be  found  extremely  useful :  but  in 
the  case  of  rare,  curious,  and  extremely  valuable 
books,  it  is  best  to  collate  them  with  copies  wliich 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  With  regard 
to  books  of  prints,  both  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  the  impressions  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  inserted  -,  and,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  plates  are  struck  ofif  too  late 
for  the  publication  of  a  work,  of  the  existence  of 
which  many  purchasers  are  ignorant,  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  such  supplemental  plates  be 
found  in  the  volume. 

5  VI.  On  the  Classification  of  a  Library, 

Construe-  The  best  ornament  of  a  library  is  an  orderly  and 
tion  of  symmetrical  disposition  of  the  books.  The  apartment, 
book-casei.  or  suite  of  apartments,  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  a  library,  ought  to  be  light,  dry,  and  airy,  and  kept 
extremely  clean.  The  shelves,  whether  defended  by 
glass-doors,  in  presses,  or  open  their  whole  length, 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  distant  from 
the  wall :  or  if  they  reach  to  the  wall,  guards  should 
be  placed  to  prevent  the  books  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it  :  and  the  lowest  shelf,  on  which  folio 
books  are  placed,  ought  to  be  at  least  eight  inches 
or  afoot  above  the  floor.  Between  each  shelf  a  space  ' 
should  be  left,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
volumes ;  and  the  height  of  the  different  shelves 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  books. 
Thus  the  first  or  lowermost  shelf  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  folio  books  of  the  largest  size  ;  the  second^  to 
those  on  common  paper  j  the  third  to  royal  quartos  5 
the  fourth  to  medium  quartos,  &c.  &c.  If  however  suf- 
ficient room  cannot  be  spared  for  keeping  these  different 
sizes  distinct^  the  small  folios  and  quartos  must  be  dis- 
posed on  the  same  shelf,  but  in  every  case  a  sufficient 
interval  should  be  left  between  each  volume  and  the 
shelf  above  it,  to  admit  of  its  removal  without  difficulty, 
regard  also  being  had  not  to  place  the  books  too  close 
together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air. 
_      .  Books  have  three  formidable  enemies,  ifisects,  from 

of  ^ki.    w^ose  ravages  it  is  difficult  to  secure  them  j  mokture, 
which  attacks  them  sheet  by  sheet,   and  finally  rota 
them  i  dust — and  rats  which  are  very  fond  of  gnawing 
them. 
Insects.  A  studious  regard  to  cleanliness,   and   a  careful 

beating  of  the  volumes  together  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  especially  the  quality  of  the 
wood  of  which  the  book-case  is  made,  are  the  best 
preservative  from  the  depredations  of  insects.  Strong 
odours,  and  especially  that  of  Russia  leather,  not  only 
prevent  them  from  attacking  particular  books,  but 
also  protect  those  which  immediately  surround  them. 
Hence  it  has  been  racop^mended  to  have  the  shelves 
made  of  cedar  wood,  or  at  least  of  sound  and  well- 


seasoaed  oak,  and  also  to  disperse  books  bound  in  BlBLloi 
Russia  leather  on  the  different  shelves,  as  well  as  to  GRafSi 
scatter  Russia  leather  shavings,  or  some  small  bagsof  ^^^/^ 
pulverized  pepper,  upon  them.     The  ioaects  which 
do  so  much  damage  in  libraries  are  the  Larva  of  the 
Ptinusjur,  and  the  Ftinus  mollis,  of  Linnsua.   The 
latter  perforate  the  leaves  of  a  book  in  sinuous  furrows, 
like  those  made  by  a  silk-wormy  when  devouring  a 
mulberry  leaf:    the    former  pierce    them  through 
almost  in  a  straight  line.    M.  Peignot  mentions  an 
instance  where,  in  a  public  library  that  was  but  Uttle 
frequented,  twenty-seven  folio  volumes  were  perforated 
in  a  straight  line  by  the  same  insect,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  on  passing  a  cord  through  the  perfectly  round 
hole  made  by  the  insect,  these  twenty-seven  volumes         j 
could  be  lifted  at  once.    The  causes  of  these  ravages 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  pasteboards,  and  to  the 
glue  employed  by  bookbinders.       Various  fruitless 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  such  depreda- 
tions by  mixing  wormwood,  coloquintida,  and  other 
bitters  in  the  paste ;  but  it  appears  that  the  only 
effectual  remedy  is  the  sprinkling  of  some  finely  pul- 
verized alum  and  a  little  finely  ground  pepper  on  the 
paste,  between  the  book  and  the  leather  cover.    The 
progress  of  depredations  already  commenced  hasbeec 
stayed  by  strewing  ground  pepper  among  the  damaged 
leaves. 

The  mischief  that  would  be  occasioned  by  humidity,  MoistBt 
which  18  always  to  be  apprehended  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  may  be  prevented  by  allowing  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  library,  particularly  by  leaving 
the  windows  and  shelves  open  in  fine  weather ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  them  open  in  the 
evening,  least  moths  should  come  in  and  deposit 
their  eggs,  the  larvae  of  which  would  ravage  the 
books. 

Dust  is  to  be  dreaded,  not  only  because  it  isI>»L 
favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  insects,  but  espe- 
cially because  it  tarnishes  the  binding.  But  this  evil 
may  be  sufficiently  guarded  against,  by  means  of 
well-closed  book-cases,  and  by  adopting  the  precau- 
tion already  noticed,  of  beating  them  together 
occasionally,  and  also  of  dusting  them  gently  with  a 
soft  linen  {not  woollen)  cloth. 

The  depredations  of  rats  are  formidable  only  toBith 
persons  who  will  take  no  precautions  against  them, 
or  only  in  little  frequented  places,  or  in  warehouses, 
where  books  are  piled  up  in  lai^e  heaps.  These 
animals,  however,  will  (it  is  said)  rarely  begin  to 
gnaw  books  when  they  can  find  plenty  to  drink. 

Where  a  library  consists  of  a  limited  number  of 
volumes,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them  on 
the  shelves  is  as  convenient  as  any  that  can  be  adopted. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  this  method  of  disposing  books 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  very  large  collections, 
with  the  exception  of  early  printed  volumes  and  other 
rare  works,  whic^  cannot  be  too  carefully  prcsened; 
but  where  this  method  is  adopted,  a  classed  catalogue 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  older  libraries,  the 
volumes  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  according  to 
classes.  ,      «^ 

In  the  classification  of  a  library  the  great  objects  ^^ 
of  attention  are  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  different  ^^^ 
classes  all  those  works,  which  contain  the  objects  of 
our  knowledge)    each  primary  dass  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trunk  or  stem  bearing  branches,  boughS; 
and  leaves.      The  difficulty  to  be   surmounted,  io 
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establishing  the  proper  order  between  these  different 
parts  is,  1.  to  fix  the  rank,  which  the  primary  classes 
ou^ht  to  hold  ;  and  2.  to  refer  to  each  of  them  the 
prodigious  number  of  branches,  boughs,  and  leaves 
tliat  belong  to  it.  One  advantage,  to  be  derived  from 
tliesie  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  is,  that  they  enable 
us  to  find  with  ease  the  books  which  we  may  be  seek- 
ing in  an  extensive  library  or  catalogue  5  and  of  ascer- 
taining readily  the  best  book  on  the  subject  we  are 
studying,  or  concerning  which  information  is  required. 
Xhe  following  table  will  exhibit  the  principal  classes, 
together  with  their  respective  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  classed  catalogue, 
to  the  completion  of  which  an  alphabetical  Index  of 
authors  and  books  is  indispensable. 

Class  I.  Theology.  Holy  Scriptures: — Hebrew  Bi* 
hies,  Editiones  Principes,  et  Primaries  (those  which 
have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  of  subsequent  impres- 
sions,) Polyglott  Bibles,  Hebrew  Bibles  with  critical 
apparatus. — Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible — The  Sep- 
tuagint  and  other  Greek  translations,  Syriac,  Arabic^ 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  other  Oriental  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament — The  Latin  Vulgate  ver- 
sion—ilfodem  Versions  in  various  languages.  The  New 
Testament: — ^Editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek — 
Ancient  Versions  thereof,  viz.  Oriental,  Peschito  and 
Philoxenian  Syriac  versions,  Egyptian,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
opic, Armenian,  and  Persian — Western  translations,  the 
Oothic,  Sclavonic,  and  Anglo  Saxon — Modem  Versions 
in  various  languages.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — Apocryphal  Books — Introductions  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  State  of  the  Text,  and 
History  of  Translations — Commentators  and  Inter- 
preters 'y  1.  Jewish,  and  2.  Christiana-Prints,  Histories, 
]>ictionaries  and  Concordances  of  the  Bible — ^Manners 
snd  Customs  of  the  Jews— Councils — ^Ecclesiastical 
l^iscipline.  Rites,  and  Liturgies — Greek  and  Latin 
JBcclesiastical  Writers — Sermons — Defences  of  Natural 
And  Revealed  Religion — Controversial  Writers — ^Mis- 
<!ellaneous  Divinity — ^Ecclesiastical  History  (except 
that  of  the  British  Empire)— Religion  of  the  Maho- 
metans, Chinese,  Hindoos,  &c. 

Class  II.  Jubisprudence.  Introductions  to  the 
study  of  Jurisprudence,  and  General  Treatises  on 
Law; — Law  of  Nature  and  Nations — Laws  of  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  Nations  except  the  Romans 
— ^Roman  Civil  Law — Canon  Law.  British  Law: — His- 
tories of  English  Law,  Statute  and  Common  Law,  and 
Institutes  thereof— Criminal  and  Crown  Law — ^Eccle- 
siastical Law — Judicial  Proceedings,  (Treatises  on  the 
practice  of  the  different  Courts,  and  Reports  of  Cases 
therein  adjudged) — Commercial  Law — ^Miscellanies 
of  English  Law,  comprising  Arguments,  Charges, 
Readings,  &c.  not  referable  to  any  other  Division — 
Laws  of  Wales — Laws  of  Scotland— Laws  of  Ireland. 
Foreign  Laws : — Law  of  France,  and  of  the  other  Nations 
t>f  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

Class  III.  Sciences  and  the  Abts.  Introductions 
4o  and  Histories  of  Sciences  and  the  Arts — General 
Treatises  and  Encyclopaedias.  Division  1.  Sciences. 
Philosophy , — ^Introductions  to  and  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy— ^Works  of  ancient  Philosophers — ^Works  of 
modern  Philosophers.  Logic;  Metaphysics;  Ethics; 
Politics,  and  Political  Economy  ;  Physics,  or  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy.  Chemical  Philosophy  . — 
Chemistry,  proper  ;  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry;    Chemistry,   applied  to  Arts  and 
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Manufactures ;  Meteorology ;  Electricity ;  Magnetism  5  BIBLIO- 
Galvanism;  Alchymy.  Natural  History: — Ancient  GRAPHY. 
Writers  —  Dictionaries  —  Systems  and  Elementary^ 
Treatises.  Geology,  or  Natural  History  of  the  Earth, 
of  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  Natural  History  of  Waters, 
Analyses  of  Mineral  Waters.  The  Mineral  Kingdom, 
Mineralogy,  Mines,  and  Mining.  The  Vegetable  King^ 
dom,  or  Botany.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  or  Zoology : — 
Natural  History  of  Zoophytes — ^Entomology — Con- 
chology — ^Amphibious  Animals  and  Reptiles — Orni- 
thology— Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds — Natural 
History  of  Man  ;  Cabinets  and  Catalogues  of  Collec- 
tions, Museums,  &c. ;  Memoirs  and  Transactions  of 
Philosophical  Societies.  Medicine : — ^Anatomy — Sur- 
gery— ^Medicine,  proper;  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy— Legal  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence — 
Miscellaneous  Medical  Productions,  comprising  Me- 
dical Journals,  Theses,  &c. — Veterinary  Medicine. 
Mathematics : — History  of  the  Mathematics — ^Ancient 
Mathematicians — ^Dictionaries  and  Elementary  Trea- 
tises on  Mathematics  —  Ptire  Mathematics— Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Mathema- 
tical Tables — Treatises  on  Mathematical  Instruments- 
Mathematics  applied  to  calculations  of  Probabilities, 
Life  Annuities,  &c. — ^Mechanical  Philosophy,  or  Mixed 
Mathematics — ^Mechanics,  strictly  so  called — Dyna- 
mics, Hydrodynamics,  including  Hydraulics,  Hydro- 
statics, and  Pneumatics — Collections  and  Descriptions 
of  Machines — ^Astronomy  (including  Astrology,  Trea- 
tises on  the  Calendar,  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
Clocks  and  Watches)-— Optics — Catoptrics,  Dioptrics- 
Perspective — ^Music — ^Acoustics — Navigation.  .  Divi- 
sion 2.  Abts  AND  TBADES.  Arts  of  Peace, — ^Diction- 
aries and  Treatises  on  Arts,  Trades,  and  Manufactures 
— ^Agriculture,  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy — ^The 
Fine  Arts,  P&inting,  Engraving,  Sculpture  and  Civil 
Architecture — Art  of  Memory — Gymnastic  and  other 
Mechanical  Arts — Pyrotechny  or  Art  of  making  Fire 
Works — Gymnastic  Exercises — Wrestling,  Riding, 
Swimming,  Dancing,  Hunting,  and  Fishing — Games 
of  Chance  and  Amusement.  *Art  of  War: — Military 
and  Naval  Architecture — Military  Tactics — Naval 
Tactics. 

Class  IV.  History.  On  the  Study  and  use  of  His- 
tory and  Historians.  Division  1.  Geography  ancient 
and  modem :  —Atlases  and  Maps — Maritime  Geography. 
Voyages  and  Travels . — Introductions  to  Voyages  and 
Travels — Collections  of  Voyages'  round  the  World — 
Voyages  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  for  the  Discovery 
of  a  North-East  and  North- West  Passage — Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  different  Countries  of  Europe — of 
Africa— of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Division  9. 
Cbbonolooy  —  Universal  History  —  Various  An- 
.TiQuiTiss : — Inscriptions,Ruins,Obelisks,&c.  Marbles, 
Gems,  Seals — ^Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures — Coins  and  Medals — ^Mythology.  Ancient 
History  of  the  World,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  &c. — Grecian 
History  and  Antiquities— Roman  History  and  Anti- 
quities. Divisions,  Modern  History.  (1)  General 
History  of  Europe.  (2)  British  History : — ^Topography 
and  Antiquities  of  England.  Gvil  History  of  Engbind— 
General  History-^-Histories  of  England  during  parti- 
cular reigns  in  chronological  Series,  and  Memoirs 
relative  thereto— Naval  and  Military  History.  Docu- 
mentary History  of  England-^Parliamentary  History, 
including  Rolls  and  Journals  of  Parliament— Treaties 
and  State  Papers,  Documents  relative  to  the  Mint^ 
3z 
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BiMiK)-  Pt^Ms  ReVeira^  and  Expenditure,  Trade,  Cttstoms, 
GRAPHV.  and  Excise,  &c. — ^Title  and  Succession  to  the  Crown-*- 
*«-«*.y^-»>^  Heraldry^  Peerages,  and  Genealogical  History.  EecU" 
msiical  History  of  England.  History  of  Scotland  ;-*- 
Topography  of  Scotland — Civil  History  of  Scotland-— 
Documentary  History  of  Scotland-* Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland.  History  and  Topography  of 
Wales,  History  of  Ireland  previously  to  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  : — ^Topo^raphy  of  Ireland— Civil 
and  Documentary  History  of  Ireland.  Norman,  West* 
ern,  and  other  Islands   contiguous  to  Great  Britain. 

(3)  History  of  European  States: — ^Denmark  and  Nor- 
way— Sweden — Russia— Polond-^GermanicEmpire**- 
History  of  the  House  of  Austria  (including  that  of 
Hungary) — ^Prussia — ^Belgium  (the  United  Provinces 
and  Netherlands) — ^France — Switzerland  and  Geneva 
— Spain — Portugal— Italy— the   Ottoman    Empire. 

(4)  History  of  the  different  Asiatic  Countries.  (5) 
History  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  jyivision  4. 
Biography.  Historical  and  Biographical  Dictionaries 
^— Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  British  and  Foreign. 

Class  V.  Bellas  Lettres.  General  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Study  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  Bibliography  .'-^ 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language  and  Letters— Art  of 
Writing — ^Art  of  Printing— Treatises  on  Books — ^Trea- 
tises on  Libraries  and  their  arrangement — Catalogues 
of  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  comprising  both  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books — Catalogues  of  Libraries 
sold  by  Auction — Periodical  Bibliography,  or  Reviews 
end  other  Literary  Journals.  Grammar,  Classics,  4rc..-— 
Treatises  on  Universal  Grammai^— Grammars  of  various 
lianguages — ^Dictionaries  and  Lexicons — Greek  Classic 
Authors,  with  translations  of,  and  commentators  on 
(hem,  in  various  languages-*-Latin  Classics  in  like 
manner — Modem  Miscellaneous  Writers  in  the  Latin 
Language.  Philology:  —Criticism,  and  Rhetoric 
English  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Romances,  Novels, 
Adventures  and  Fictitious  Voyages.  Polygraphy  (Col* 
lective  Works  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  difibrent 
subjects)  Literary  Miscellanies: — ^Facetise,  Proyerbs, 
Livres  Francis,  &c* 

§  ^^I.  Treatises  on  Bibliography. 

The  subjects,  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
Bibliography,  being  very  numerous  and  diversified, 
different  writers  have  applied  themselves  to  the  eluci* 
dation  of  particular  topics.  The  following  are  more 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  to  those  who  wish  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  this  science. 

I.  Dictionaries  of  and  Introductions  to  Bibliograpky. 
—1.  Boulard  (S.)  Traits  Ehhuentaire  de  Bibliographie, 
2  parts,  8vo.  Paris,  1804,  1895.  This  little  work  dis- 
cusses the  qualifications  of  Bibliographers,  the  prin-> 
cijjal  works  of  which  a  library  ought  to  consist,  the 
rarity  end  depreciatk>n  of  books,  the  choice  of  books 
and  editions,  the  formation  of  a  library,  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  editions,  &c.  3.  Peignot 
(Gabriel)  Z>ec/ionncr2re  Raisonn^  de  BUdtologie,  Svo.vols.  L 
U.  Paris,  1802,  vol.  III. (Supplement)  1804.  This  Die- 
tionary  explains  the  different  terms  relative  to  Bib- 
liography, printing,  languages,  manuscripts,  &c.  and 
contains  historical  notices  of  the  principal  ancient  and 
vnodem  libraries,  the  different  philosophical  sects, 
the  most  celebrated  printers,  ahd  Bibliographers,  with 
lists  of  their  works,  and  an  exposition  of  the  principal 
bibliographical  eystems  that  have  been  proposed  for 
^e  classification  of  a  library.   3.  Peignot  (Gabriel) 


Manuel  du  BibUophUt,  ou  TtmU  du  Obis  da  Lmm  «  j 
S  vols.  8vo.  Dijon,  18^.  This  compilatioD  contain!  a  g^ 
grea*  variety  of  useful  and  curious  information  rdatire  JpTj 
to  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  a  library.  Tk 
second  volume,  besides  a  biographical  and  critical  ac- 
count (in  alphabetical  order)  of  the  most  lUatuiguished 
writers  ancient  and  modern,  contains  a  useful  classed 
catalogue  of  the  best  works  in  every  department  of 
literature.  The  bibliographical  notices  of  French 
books  and  editions  are  very  useful.  4.  Home  (Thomag 
Hartwell)  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliogritphy, 
to  sohkh  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  on  the  Public  Libraries  oftk 
Ancients,  Loudon,  1814,  9  vols.  8vo.  Every  topic, 
which  can  properly  claim  the  attention  of  the  Biblio- 
grapher, is  more  or  less  illustrated  in  this  work,  to 
Which  the  preceding  article  is  materially  indebted.  The 
second  volume  contains  special  notices  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal writers  on  Literary  History,  the  knowledge  of 
Rare  Books,  Catalogues  of  Public  and  Private  Libra- 
ries, &c.  &c.  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  this  article. 
Numerous  well  executed  engravings  enhance  the  value 
of  this  introductk>n.  5.  Dibdin  (T.  F.)  The  Library 
Companion,  London,  18^3,  8vo.  This  work  professes 
to  furnish  a  Manual  towards  the  acquisition  of  useM 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  rare  and  curious  books  in  the 
several  departments  of  Divinity,  History,  Bibliogn^hy, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  the  Belles  Lettres,  Sports,  F»- 
times.  Antiquities,  the  Fine  Arts,  Reviews,  JoomalB, 
the  best  Treatises  on  Education,  &c.  The  prices  <i 
the  more  valuable  and  uncommon  books  are  men- 
tioned. 

II.  Works,  treating  on  Rare  Books, — 1.  De  Bure  (6. 
F.)  BibUographie  Instntctiv€,ou  Traits  de  la  Conwmmx 
des  Livres  rares  el  singuUers,  &c.  disposi  par  ordreda 
matib-es,  &c.  Paris,  1763,  7  vols.  8vo.  ^.  De  Bare 
(G.  F.)  Supplement  d  la  Bibtiograj^ie  InstmcHax}  os 
Catalogue  des  Lvoresdu  Cabinet  de  M.  Lams  Jean  Gmgnat, 
Paris,  1769,  8  vols.  6vo. .  3.  Nte  de  la  Rocbdk, 
Bibliographie  Irmtructive,  tome  X.  Paris,  17^*  ^"^^^ 
These  three  works  form  but  one  eollectwn,  whidi 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage,  though  some 
subsequent  Bibliographers  have  detected  mistakes  in 
them.  Vol.  VII.  contains  a  notice  of  the  works  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  described  in  the  first  sit 
volumes.  The  tenth  or  last  volume  contains  a  tibU, 
designed  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  anoaymoui 
books  cited  in  the  preceding  volumes.  4.  Santander 
(M.  de  la  Sema)  Dtctionnotre  Bihliogrcq>hique  duw  d» 
quiniaeme  ntcU,  Bruxelles,  1805,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  most 
elaborate  work,  to  which  all  BibliogFapbers  are  in* 
debted  for  a  fund  of  interesting  and  important  in^ 
mation.  The  first  volume  contains  an  able  sketdiff 
the  history  of  printing  in  Europe  ;  the  aeoond  aad 
third  present  descriptions  of  the  principal  editioi» 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  5.  OBmont(J.B.L.) 
Dictiomtaire  Typographique,  Hutorique,  et  Critique  du 
Livres  rares,  stnguliers,  estim^s,  et  recherchh  en  Um  \ 
genres,  Paris,  1768,  S  vols.  dvo.  A  scarce  work ;  which,  , 
though  in  soibc  respects  si^ierseded  by  later  bii^iio-  | 
graphical  dictionaries,  may  yet  be  Bdvantageoasly  j 
consulted  for  Italian literatare.  6.  Lure  (Fr.Xsrieni)  | 
Index  Librorum  ab  Utoentd  T^pographid  ad  eumm  IdOO, 
tkrondlogiob  dispositus^  cum  notis  historiam  iypogrofhkp- 
Utterariam  iUustrautibtts,  Senonis,  1791,  2^ch,Bn. 
Valuable  for  its  blbliognq>hical  ivAnmiHaa.  Tke 
books  described  in  this  work,  were  part  of  die  Librarf 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Brionae :    a  second  part  of  tUi 
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DUO-  cfttfldogae  appeared  at  Paris  in  1792  (chez  de  Bure 
RAPHV.  ftiii^,)  and  a  third  Icatalogue  in  1797  (F^ris,  chea 
»^V"^  Maug€« )  both  in  octavo.   Yet  nil  these  catalogues  are 
ntd  to  giTe  an  imperfect  idea  of  M.  de  Brienne « 
library  -which  he  contemplated  to  make  public,     f. 
Brunet  (J.  €.)  Manuel  du  Libraire,  et  de  VJmattur  des 
Umres ;  eontenant,  1.  Un  nouveau  Dictionnaire  BibUo' 
graphique,  2.  Une  Table  enfomie  de  Catalogue  Raisonn^, 
Paris,  1820,  4  vols.  8vo.     The  third  and  beat  edition 
of  the  most  compendious  and  correct  Bibliograjihical 
Dictionary  extant :  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1810, 
in  three  voliunes,  the  second  in  1814,  in  four  volumes. 
The  third  edition  is  much  enlarged,  particularly  in 
the  notices  of  English  books.     6.  Van  Praet  (M.) 
Caiahgue  des  Liores,  imprimds  but  v^lin,  dt  la  Biblioibk" 
que  du  Roi,  Paris,  1823,  5  tomes,  in  4  volumes,  8vo. 
The  compiler  of  this  catalogue  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  Bibliographers  in  £urope,  and  has 
for  jnany  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  which  is  singularly  rich  in  books  printed  on 
vellum.    They  are  described  with  great  minuteness. 
8.  Peignot  (Gabriel)  Repertoire  Bibliographique  Uni- 
'9ersel;    eontenant  la  notice  raisonnie  des  Bibliographies 
Sp^ciales  publi^es  jusqu  dt  cejour,     9.  Peignot  (Gabriel) 
Repertoire  des  Bibliographies  Sp^daks,  cSmeuses,  et  In^ 
siruciives,  Paris,  1810,  8vo.    The  first  of  these  works 
treats  on  the  special  Bibliographies,  which  have  been 
published  on  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  lite- 
rature ;  the  second  contains  an  account  (l)of  works  of 
which'few  copies  were  printed ;  (2)  of  books  printed  on 
coloured  paper  -,   (S)  of  books,  the  text  of  which  is 
engraved  ;  (4)  of  books  published  under  the  name  of 
Ana.      10.  Peignot  (Gabriel)  Essai  de  Qiriosit& ;  eon^ 
tenant  tme  notice  raisonnie  des  outrages  les  plus  beaux, 
dont  leprix  a  exddelOOO francs  dans  les  ventes  pubHques, 
Pari»,    1814,  8vo.     This  little  volume  contains  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  enormous  prices  which  the 
lovers  of  rare  books  have  given  for  them  at  public 
auctions.    A  Supplement  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1808,   entitled,   Variith,  Notices,  et  Raretis  BibUogra-^ 
pfdques  :  MecueU,  faisant  suite  aux  Curiogites  BibUogra^ 
phiques.  The  Jnnales  Typographici  of  M&ittSLire,  (Hag® 
comitum,   Amstelodami  et  Londoni,  1719—41,)   in 
five  volumes,  quarto,  with  the  Supplement  published 
by  I>eoiB,   (Viennce,   1789,)  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
.  the   Annales  Typographici  of  Panzer,  (Norimbergs, 
1791 — 180S,)  in  eleven  quarto  volumes,  and  the  Rev, 
T.  'F.  Dibdin's   Typographical    Antiquities  (4to.  vols. 
I— IV.  London,  1810 — 19),  ought  not  to  passed  in 
silenee.     These  works  contain  a  vast  fund  of  Biblio- 
graphical information,  and  ore  to  be  found  in  most 
public  libraries. 

The  writers  on  Bibliography  in  the  English  lan- 
gua^,  though  not  «o  numerous  as  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  have,  nevertheless,  contributed  much  to  the 
diffusion  of  this  branch  of  literature.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  those  who  have  treated  on  the  knowledge 
of  rare  books.  1.  Oldys  (WiUiam)  The  British  Li- 
hrmrian ;  an  Abstract  of  Scarce  Books,  in  all  Languages, 
London,  tl738,  8vo.  A  scaree  and  correct  work.  9, 
Savage  (James)  The  Librarian ;  being  an  Account  of 
Scarce,  Valuable,  and  Useful  English  Books,  Manuscript 
Libraries,  Public  Records,  4[C.  London,' 1 808 — 9,Svols. 
ftvo.  This  work  is  particularly  useful,  as  it  points 
mit  the  number  of  plates  which  ought  to  be  found 
in  complete  copies  of  rare  and  costly  bo6ks.  -S.Beloe 
fRev.  William)   Ameedotes  of  Liierature  tsnd  Scarce 


Books,  London,  180^— W,  6  vols.  Svo.  Many  interesting  BIBUO- 
anecdotes  are  here  given,  but  the  BiUiogiaphical  notices  ^^I'BV. 
are  cot  always  to  be  depended  upon.  4.  Clarke  (Dr..  ^— ?v*^ 
Adam)  A  Bibliographical  Dictionary  s  contaii^  « 
Chnmalogical  Account,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  of  ike 
most  Curious,  Scarce^  Us^l,  and  Important  Books,  in  all 
Departments  of  Literature,  from  the  Infancy  cf  Frmiisii^ 
io  the  nineteenth  Century,  Liverpool  and  JDdanohetterj 
1802»^,  6  vols.  152mo.  This  work  contains  a  biograr 
phical  notice  of  each  author^  (sometimes  a  littie  toe 
prolix)  and  of  hifl  works,  a  distinct  notation  of  the 
editiones  principes  et  optima,  and  the  price  of  each 
article,  (where  it  could  be  ascertained)  from  the  best 
London  catalogues,  and  the  public  soles  of  the  moat 
valuable  libraries,  both  at  home  aqd  abroad.  A  Sup^ 
plement  to  this  Dictionary,  entitled  The  BibUographioal 
Miscellany  was  printed  at  London,  in  1806^  in  two 
volumes,  Iflmo.  5.  Greswell  (Rev.  William  Parr) 
Annals  i^ Parisian  Typography ;  containing  an  Account  of 
the  earliest  Typographical  Establishments  of  Paris,  and 
Notices  and  lUustraHons  of  the  most  Remarkable  Pro^ 
duetions  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press,  London,  1818^ 
8vo.  An  accurate  compilation,  enriched  with  nume- 
rous interesting  notes  relating  to  the  History  of  Lite^ 
rature ;  and  designed  principally  to  Bhow  the  particular 
influence  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press  upon  the  early 
English  Press.  7.  Brydges  (SLrBgerton)  (1)  Censura 
Literatia  -,  eoniaining  Titles,  Abstracts,  and  Opinions  of 
Old  English  Books ,  wiih  Original  Disquisitions,  Articles  of 
Biography,  and  other  Literary  Antiquities,. London,  190B 
^^-^,  (London,  (second  and  best  edition,  1816,)  10  vote* 
8vo.  (2)  The  Briiish  Bibli<^apher,  London,  1810-^13« 
4  vols.  8vo.  (8)  Rsstituta  ;  or  the  Titles  and  Characters 
of  Old  Books  in  Engiieh  Literature,  and  their  Authors, 
revioed,  'London,  1814,  9  vols.  8vo.  Many  hundred 
curious  volumes  in  Old  English  Literature  are  here 
described ;  though  some  of  the  articles  are  unnecta* 
sarily  prolix.  7.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  is  the  most 
voluminous  and  laborious  of  our  English  Bibliogra- 
phers, not  fewer  than  eight  distmet.worka  have  issued 
from  his  pen,  exclusive  of  those  already  noticed,  viz. 

(1)  The  Director;  a  Periodical  Work  relating  io  Bihlio* 
graphy  and  the  Fine  Arts,  London,  1807,  ^  vols.  8vo. 

(2)  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and 
Valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  third 
edition,  London,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo.  (3)  Bibliomania, 
or  Book'madness :  a  Bihliographieal  Romance,  London, 
1811,  8vo.  Almost  every  topic,  connected  with  Bib- 
liography is  noticed  m  this  amusing  and  now  rare 
work.  (4)  Bibliotheca  Spenoerianat  or  a  Descriptwe 
Catalogue  of  early  Printed  Books,  and  of  many  Important 
First  Editions  in  the  Ubrary  of  Earl  Spencer,  London, 
18i4-««15,4  vols,  super-royal,  8vo.  This  sUfierb  col- 
lection of  books  contains  upwards  of  45,000  volumes ; 
among  them  are  sixty-four  editions  from  the  press  of 
William*  Caxt<m,  the  first  English  printer,  which  are 
reputed  to  be  worth  s^l^,000.  sterling.  The  present 
catalogue  describes,  1.  Books  printed  from  wooden 
blocks  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  ;  9. 
Early  printed  Bibles,  and  parts  thereof,  in  varioc^ 
languages;  S.  Liturgical  Works;  4.  Works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  $.  Editions  of  the 
Gre^k  and  Latin  Classics,  in  Alphabetical  oider ;  6. 
Miscellaneous  Litemture,inthe'Ijatin/French,  Italian, 
and  English  languages.  The  possessors  of  this  wo»k, 
to  complete  it,  should  procure,  (5)  JBdes  AUhorpiana, 
London^  1«W,  ^  v^ls.  super-royalSvo.    These  splfn* 
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BIBLIO-  ^^  volumes  contain  an  account  of  the  Mansion,  Books, 
GRAPHY.  and  Pictures,  at  AUhorp,  the  residence  of  Earl  Spencer, 
together  with  a  Supplement  to  the  Bibtiotheca  rpen- 
ceriana.  To  render  this  work  complete  another  volume 
now  nearly  finished,  must  be  had,  viz.  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Books  Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
lately  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  the  Duke  di 
Cassano  Serra,  and  now  the  property  of  George  John 
Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  with  a  general  Index  of  Authors 
and  Editions  contain^  in  the  present  volume,  and  in 
the  BibUotheca  Spenceriana  and  jEdes  Althorpiamc,  8vo. 
1823.  (6)  The  Bibliographical  Decameron;  or  Ten 
Days  Pleasant  Discourse  on  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
and  Subjects  connected  with  early  Engraving,  Typography, 
and  Bibliography,  London,  1817,  3  vols,  super-royal 
8vo.  This  work  is,  in  strictness,  a  supplement  to  the 
Bibliomania,  though  it  forms  a  distinct  publication. 
The  engravings  are  very  numerous,  and  admirably 
executed.  (7)  A  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Ger many,  IJondon,  1821, 
3  vols,  super-royal  8vo.     Full  of  curious  Bibliogra- 


BIBLIOMANCY,  (from  fiifiXiov  a  Book,  and  ^avreia 
Divination,)  Divination  by  Books.  This  mode  of 
penetrating  into  futurity  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  Sortes  Homeruue,  and  Sortes 
Firgiliana:,  The  practice  was,  to  take  up  the  works  of 
Homer  or  Virgil,  and  to  consider  the  first  verse  that 
presented  itself  as  a  prognostication  of  future  events. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  transcribed  different  verses 
on  separate  scrolls,  one  of  which  they  drew,  and  acted 
upon  accordingly.  From  Paganism,  this  super- 
stitious practice  was  introduced  into  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century  ;  and  the  Christians  consulted  the 
Bible  for  the  same  purpose.  Whatever  text  presented 
itself,  on  dipping  into  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
was  deemed  to  be  the  answer  of  God  himself.  Absurd 
as  this  practice  was,  it  gained  ground  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  per- 
mitted prayers  to  be  said  in  the  churches  for  this  very 
purpose.  Others,  however,  laudably  attempted  to 
suppress  it :  for,  in  the  council  of  Vannes,  (in  Gaul,) 
held  A.  D.  465,  it  was  ordained,  that  "  whosoever,  of 
the  clergy  or  laity,  should  be  detected  in  the  practice 
of  this  art,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
church."  In  506  this  decree  was  renewed  by  the 
council  of  Agde  3  and  that  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  among 
other  kinds  of  divination*  forbade  the  Lots  of  the  Saints, 
(Sortes  Sanctorum)  as  they  were  called ;  adding, "  Let 
all  things  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But 
these  ordinances  gradually  became  slighted  ;  for  we 
find  the  practice  again  noticed  and  condemned  in  a 
capitulary  or  edict  issued  by  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
793.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  mode  was  adopted  as 
a  means  of  discovering  heretics.  One  Peter  of  Thou- 
louse  being  accused  of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it 
upon  oath,  a  person  who  stood  near  took  up  the 
Gospels  on  which  he  had  sworn,  and  opening  them 
suddenly,  the  first  words  he  saw  were  those  addressed 
by  the  demoniac  to  Jesus  Christ,  "  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  V  {Mark,  i.  24.) 
Which,  says  the  puritanical  relater,  agreed  well  with 
such  an  heretic,  ''who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Christ."  (Gataker^  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots, 
p.  330.) 

Bibliomancy  was  also  practised,  not  only  in   the 
common  occurrences  of  life^  and  by  private  individuals^ 


phical  and  Antiquarian  information,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  highly^finished  engravings,  and  fac- 
simile wood-cuts.  (8)  Specimen  Bibliotheca  BrUcn- 
nic(B,  Specimen  of  a  Digested  Catalogue  of  Rare,  Curious, 
and  Useful  Books  in  the  English  Language,  or  apper- 
taining to  British  Literature  and  Antiquities,  London, 
180S,  8vo.  The  work  announced  in  this  specimen 
(of  which  forty  copies  only  were  printed,)  was  never 
completed 

III.  The  Catalogues  of  Public  and  Private  Lbranes 
are  extremely  numerous  ;  many  of  them  are  enriched 
with  valuable  Bibliographical  notes.  For  an  account 
of  them  the  reader  is  necessarily  referreti  to  Hornc'i 
Introduction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  p.  564 — 7Sd,  and 
to  Mr.  Dibdin*s  Bibliomania  and  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron, It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Claned 
Catalogues  have  hitherto  been  published  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  British  Museum,  or  of  the  splendid  col- 
lections of  books,  which  are  known  to  be  deposited  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin. 
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but  also  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Gallican 
church,  on  the  most  public  occasions,  and  particularly 
on  the  election  of  Bishops.  ^Vhen  a  Bishop  was  to  be 
elected,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  a  fast,  usually 
for  three  days  :  afterwards  the  Psalms,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Gospels  were  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  altar,  and  small  billets,  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates  upon  them,  on  the  other.  A  child,'or  some 
other  person,  then  drew  one  of  the  billets  -,  and  the 
candidate,  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  it,  was 
declared  to  be  duly  elected.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  the  see  of  Orleans  was  va.cant,  one  Saint 
Euvert  caused  a  child  to  be  brought,  that  had  not  yet 
learned  to  spell ;  he  then  directed  the  infant  to  take 
up  one  of  the  billets.  The  child  obeyed,  and  took  up 
one  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  Agnan,  who 
was  proclaimed  to  be  elected  by  the  Urord.  But,  for 
the  more  general  satisfaction  of  the  multitude,  Euver*. 
consulted  the  sacred  volumes.  On  opening  the 
Psalms,  he  read  '*  Blessed  is  the  man,  whom  thou 
chooses t  and  causes t  to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he 
may  dwell  in  thy  courts."  {PsaL  Ixv.  4.)  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  found,  "  Other  foundations 
can  no  man  lay,  than  that  i^  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  (I  Cor,  iii.  11.)  And  in  the  Gospels  he  opened 
on  the  ]>assage,  "  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  (Mai/,  xvi.  18.)  These  testimonies  were  accounted 
decisive  in  favour  of  Agnan ;  •  all  the  suffrages  were 
united,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Orleans,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A 
similar  mode  was  pursued  at  the  installation  of  Abbots, 
and  the  reception  of  Canons  :  and  this  custom  is  said 
to  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ypres,  St.  Omer, 
and  Boulogne,  so  late  as  the  year,  1744,  only  with 
this  difference,  that,  at  Boulogne,  the  newly  chosen 
Canon  drew  the  lot  from  the  Psalms,  instead  of  the 
Gospels.  {Mem.  de  V  Acadimie  des  Inscriptionsj  vol.  xix, 
p.  287— «96,  et  seq.) 

The  practice  of  Bibliomancy  likewise  obtained  in 
the  Greek  church.  A  smgle  instance,  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given,  will  prove  its  existence  and  injurious 
tendency.  On  the  consecration  of  Athanasius,  (who 
bad  been  nominated  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constac- 
Btinople^  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Forphyrogen- 
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BiBLlQ-  netus,)  the  officiating  prelate>  Caracalla,  Archbishop 
MANCY.  of  Nicomedia,  opened  the  Gospels  upon  the  words, 
JJ^      "For  the  devil  and  his  angels."  (Matt.  xxv.  41.)   The 
UOTHE-  B^^^op  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned 
CARY.    ^^cf  ^^c  IcA^  ^o  another  verse,  which  was  instantly 
(i*^^«^  read  aloud.     "  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  branches  thereof."  (Matt.  xiii.  32.)     But  as 
this  passage  appeared  to  be  irrelevant  tc  so  grave  a 
ceremony,  that  which  had  first  presented  itself,  became 
gradually  known  to  the  public.     In  order  to  diminish 
the  unpleasant  impression  thus  produced,  the  people 
were  reminded,  that,  on  a  similar  occasion,  another 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  accidently  met  with  a 
circumstance  equally  inauspicious,  by  opening  on  the 
words,  "  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  (Matt.  viii.  12.)  -,   and  yet  this  Patriarchate 
had   been  neither  less  happy  nor  less  tranquil  than 
formerly.     The  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  has  re- 
corded .  this  fact,  seems  to  have  given  some  credence 
to  this  superstitious  practice  :  for  he  gravely  remarks 
that,  whatever  had  been  the  case  under  former  Arch- 
bishops, the  church  of  Constantinople  was  violently 
a^tated  by  the  most  fatal  divisions  during  the  Patri- 
archate of  Athanasius.     (Townley*s    Illustrations  of 
BibUcal  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  113 — 118.) 

Another  kind  of  Bibliomancy,  not  very  dissimilar 
from  the  Sortes  Sanctorum  of  the  Christians,  was  the 
V\3  ra  (Bath-Kol)  or  Daughter  of  the  Voice,  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  It  consisted  in  appealing  to  the  very 
first  words  heard  from  any  one,  when  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  regarding  them  as  a  voice  from  heaven, 
directing  them  in  the  affair  concerning  which  they 
were  inquiring.  The  following  is  an  instance. — Rabbi 
Acher,  having  committed  many  crimes,  was  led  into 
thirteen*  63magogues;  in  each  synagogue  a  disciple 
was  interrogated,  and  the  verse  he  read  was  examined. 
In  the  first  school  the  following  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  were  read:  ''.There  is  no  peace  unto  the 
wicked  :"  (Isa,  xlviii.  22.)  in  another,  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist :  "  Unto  the  wicked  God  saith,'  what 
tiast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou 
shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth?"  (PsalA.lG.) 
Similar  sentences  being  heard  in  all  the  synagogues 
a^inst  Acher,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  hated  by 
God  !  (Basnage*s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  165.)  This  spe- 
cies of  divination  received  its  name  from  being  supposed 
to  succeed  the  oracular  voice  delivered  from  the  Mercy 
seat,  when  God  was  consulted  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.)  It  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  the  Israelites, 
during  the  tabernacle  by  Urim  and  Thummini,  under 
the  first  Temple  by  the  prophets,  and  under  the  second 
Temple,  after  the  cessation  of  the  prophets,  by  the 
Bath-Kol.  (Lewis's  Jtitiq.  of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  vol.  i, 
p.  112 — 114.  Prideauxs  Connection,  part  ii.  book  v. 
sub  anno  107  b.  c.) 

BIBLIOTHE'CARY,^     PifiXiov  a  Book,  and  0ij>cff 
BiBLioTHE^cAL,  [jBL    Dcpositor}' :     the    store 

liiBLioTHE^KE,  i  Toom  or  dcpository  for  books ; 

Biblio'latry.  J  now  commonly  called   the 

library. 

WliAt  I  uid  in  my  epbtle  to  my  reverend  and  worthy  friend 
master  Doctor  James,  the  incomparably  industrious  and  learned 
Bibiioikecary  of  Oxford,  I  professe  still,  that  1  hold  those  Canons 
of  the  Aposties  nncanonicall. 

HiUl,    Hmow  of  the  Mmritd  Chrgie,  book  i.  sec.  28. 

TliiAtiiTeBtion  of  erecting  libraries,  especially  here  at  Rome, 
from  Asinius  Pollio,  who  by  dedicating  his  biblMhequtf  con* 


tuning  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written,  was  die  first  that 
miule  the  wits  and  workes  of  learned  men«  a  piibUcke  matter  and 
a  benefit  to  a  commonweale.  Holland.    Plinie,  ii.  fol.  523. 

These,  and  a  world  of  controvenies  more 
Serve  to  enlarge  the  hibliothtcal  store ; 
While  clmropions  make  antiquity  their  boast, 
And  all' pretend  to  imitate  it  most. 

Byrom.     On  Church  communion,  part  6. 
If  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry. 
To  deify  a  book  is  bibtiolatry. 
Id,     Upon  the  Bp,  of  Gloucettert  doctrine  of  Grace. 

The  word  Bibliothbca  is  also  used  to  denote 
a  collection  of  books  or  treatises  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  particular  subjects,  as  well  as 
a  digested  catalogue  of  all  the  writers  who  have 
treated  on  a  certain  subject.  Of  the  former  class  is 
the  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  or  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  published  by  Duport  and  others  at  Lyons^ 
in .  1677,  in  thirty  folio  volumes  :  of  the  latter 
are  the  BibliotJiecias,  Gr€tca,  Latina,  Antiquaria,  and 
Ecclesiastica  of  the  celebrated  Bibliographer  John 
Albert  Fabricius ;  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Bibliothtque 
Historique  de  la  France;  Movie's  Bibliotheca  Htraldiai; 
(London,1832.)the  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Poetica,  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  in  1815,  which  is  a 
catalogue  of  many  hundred  articles,  some  of  them 
the  rarest  pieces  of  Old  English  Poetry  extant ;  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Historical  Library  of  Bishop 
Nicholson.  Almost  every  branch  of  human  science 
now  has  its  Bibliotheca. 

BIBLISTS  (BibUsUe)  or  Bible-Doctors,  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  those  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  exclusive  of  all 
tradition  and  the  supposed  authority  of  that  church. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Christian 
doctors  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  BibUci  and 
the  Schotastid :  the  former  were  called  Bible-Doctors> 
or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page,  because  they  explained 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  their  manner,  by  the 
Sacred  Writings.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  those  who 
studied  them,  fell  into  neglect  and  contempt ;  and  the 
Schotastid  or  Schoolmen,  who  taught  the  scholastic 
theology  with  all  its  trifling  subtleties,  prevailed  in  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  £urope,  until  the  time^ 
of  Luther. 

BICE,  or  BisE.  Barb.  Lat.  hinus,  grey ;  a  pale  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  lapis  Armemus  (smalt.)  A 
green  colour  formed  by  mixing  the  blue  with  orpi- 
ment,  bears  the  same  name ;  as  do  also  certain  com- 
positions of  indigo  and  verditer  with  chalk. 

BICI'PITAL,!      Lat.   biceps   (bis  ceps)   from    bis, 

Bici^piTous.  /  binus,  two,  and  caput,  Gr.  Kc^aX^, 
the  head. 

Two  headed. 

If  by  the  art  of  Taliacotius,  a  permutation  of  flesh,  or  transmu- 
tation be  made  from  one  man's  body  into  another,  as  if  a  piece  of 
flesh  be  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  muscle  of  eiUier  parties  arm, 
and  about  them  both,  an  alphabet  circumscribed ;  upon  a  time 
appointed  as  some  conceptions  aflirm,  they  may  communicate  at 
what  distance  soever.  Brown,     Vulgar  Errors,  p.  84. 

It  is  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitom*  serpents  with  the 
head  at  each  extream,  for  an  example  hereof  we  finde  in  Aristotle. 

Id.  lb.  p.  177. 

BI'CKER,      "I      Skinner    mentions    the    Welsh, 

Bi^CKERiNo,     >fricr«,  conflictus.   But  he  is  strongly 

Bi'cKERMENT.  J  incUncd  to  believe  it  of  Anglo  Saxon 
origin.    He  suggests  the  verb  pickeer,  to  fight  with 


bib; 
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BKJKER.  fkhes.    In  the  A.  S.  fyyean :   Dutch,  plchen  or  bichen, 
fern      P^cArercn  ;  Ger.  lichen,  to  peck  at.  To  be  always  peck- 
ing  at,  attacking,  skirmishing  ;  squabbling,  or  quar- 
relling with  :  alsOi  to  move  unsteadily,  to  quiver. 

Bituene  the  castel  of  Gloucetre  and  Brinefeld  al  so 
Ther  was  ofte  biker  giit,  aod  mache  harm  ido. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  538. 

.    Whan  ^u  of  ^ise  ert  sikerc  to  ye  ^orgh  aliance, 
^aa  is.^me  to  bikere  with  ]>e  kyng;  of  France. 

R»  23runue,  p.  236. 

And  crye  we  on  al  Jtc  comune.  ^at  ^ei  come  to  unite 
Ther  to  abydc  and  byAere  azeyns  Beliales  children. 

Piers  Piouhman,  p.  S95. 

Tho  the  barons  addfe  the  t6un,  and  the  castel  the  king, 
Ther  was  ofte  bituene  hom  grelt  bikering. 

H,  GlouceMtery  p.  540. 

Tims  the  Frenshemen  lyinge  before  the  towne,  many  frayes  and 
bykerynges  were  made  atwene  tke  Flemjmges  and  theym,  to  theyr 
l>oth  paynes.  Fabyau.  Ann.  1307. 

And  at  the  field  fought  before  Bebriacnm,  ere  the  bsttailes 
joyned,  two  eagles  had  a  coafflct^  and  bickered  together  in  all  their 
sights.  Holland,    Suetomus^  fol.  243. 

In  this  so  terrible  a  bickering,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  then 
bat  sizfeteenth  yeeres  old,  Bhewed  his  wonderful  tdwardnosse, 
laying  on  rery  hotely  with  speare  and  shielde. 

Stowe.  A.  D.  1346.  King  Edward  llL 

So  stood  they  both  in  readinesse  thereby, 
To  ioyne  die  combate  with  cruell  intent ; 
When  Arthegallj  arriuing  happily. 
Did  stay  awhile  their  greedy  bickermetit. 
Till  he  had  questioned  the  cnnse  of  their  dissent. 

Spenser*    Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  4* 

Meantime  unnumbcr*d  glittering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  shade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made* 
Thomson,     Castle  of  Indolence,  ctm,  \, 

And  indeed  several  histories  of  these  times  make  no  secret  of 
it,  where  they  shew  the  bickerings  between  prince  Henry  and  the 
aforesaid  favourite  Car,  in  regard  to  the  countess  of  Essex,  not  to 
mention  other  motives.  Oldy*s  Life  of  Ralegh,  dzxi. 

From  which,  meanwhile,  disputes  of  ev'ry  size. 
That  is  to  say,  misunderstandings  rise ; 
The  springs  of  ill,  from  bickering,  up  to  battle. 
From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle  tattle. 

Byronu     The  Three  Black  Craws, 

BICKERTON'S  I3LAND,  an  island  of  tbe  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  the  19th  (degree  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  175th  of  west  longitude.  It  is  called  Lattai 
by  the  natives,  and  tvas  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
Captain  Morello,  in  1781.  It  consists  prineipally  of 
a  conical  mountain,  haying  its  base  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  its  sides  clothed  With  forests,  while 
its  summit  exhibits  volcanic  appearances.  Its  chief 
X>roducts  are  cocoa  niits  and  bananas. 

Bickerton's  Island  is  alsoanaxne  given  to  a  small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  shore  of  New  Holland. 

BICO^RN,    \     Lat.  bis,  binus,  two,  and  comu,  a 

Bico'rnous.  J  horn  :  cornu,  Vossius  thinks  is  from 
the  Syriac,  carna.    Two  homed. 

We  should  be  too  critical  to  question  the  letter  Y,  or  UcomoKs 
element  of  Pythagoras,  that  b,  the  making^  of  the  horns  equal. 
Brown,     Vulgar  Errors,  p.  318. 

BID,        ^      Goth.  Uudan;    A.  S.   Uddan;    Ger. 

Bi'dder,    \bieten;  D.  bidden;  Swe.  bedja, 

Bi'ddino.  J  To  bid,  to  invite,  to  solicit,  to  re- 
quest, to  pray,  to  require,  to  demand,  to  command. 

To  require,  or  demand,  «c.  for  a  certain  price  j  to 
dflfer,  or  propose  to  give. 


To  ]«  eldest  be  Bekle  first,  *<  Dorter  idi  }iiiS«\t  ^ 

*<  Sey  me  ai  clene  ]nn  herte,  how  nuiche  )oq  looot  w."  ^j 

j^e  fhder  was  ]>o  glad  y  now,  atid  bad  hire  Tndersfeoiule, 
Towhomlieowoldeyinariedbewidi>e^ridedelysloidi.       I 

Id,y.1^ 

**  fcr  fore  Ich  bidde,  Jrat  ich  mowe  my  stat  holde  )«rj  Je, 
**  And  fat  J^ou  of  hym  Bretagne  mowe  wynoe  >orj  me. 

And  yit  vor  al  ys  ssrewedc,  as  jt  ywryte  ys. 

>oru  byddynge  of  Seyn  I>anston,  ys  soule  com  toMyi* 

Mp2». 

So  ageyn  Edward  fei  lield  it  half  a  jere, 
Jei  sauh  >c  sege  so  hard,  ]>ei  sent  a  messengere, 
J>ei  iWe  forto  ylde  at  his  owen  biddyng. 
If  ke  >am  saue  wilde  ageyn  Henry  onr  kyiig. 

JL  Awime,p.22S. 

Ac  ich  prayc  Jw  quaf.  Hanger  er  Jk>w  wende 
Of  beggers  and  of  bydders.  what  beA  be  to  done 
For  ich  wot  wel  be  Jk>w  went  worcbe  fei  wolle  fid  ffle. 
PUrs  Pkiekaum,1ULm. 

This  carpenter  said  bis  devotion. 

And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praiere, 

Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

Chaucer,    The  MilUra  T^k^r.XH 

Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon. 
Trill  this  pin,  and  lie  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  sight  of  every  maner  wight. 

Id,     The  Sqmercs  Tak,  T.  10641. 

The  sculle  is  fette,  and  wine  therein. 
Whereof  he  badde  his  wife  beginne, 
Drinkc  with  thy  father,  dame  he  saide, 
And  she  to  his  byddyng  obeide. 
And  tuke  the  scuUe,  and  what  hh*  liste 
She  drinketh,  as  she,  whiche  aotbyi^  wist 
What  cup  it  was. 

Cower,    Conf  Am,  book  L  foL  22. 

And  he  sente  hise  servauntis  for  to  clepe  men  Aat  weren  ^to 
the  weddiugis  and  thei  wolden  no  come.  Estsoone  keseode  othnc 
servauntis,  and  seide  seye  ye  to  tbe  men  that  ben  hedtn  to  tie 
feeste,  Lo,  I  have  maad  redy  my  mece,  my  boUs  and  my  roli&iii 
ben  slayne,  and  alle  thingis  ben  redy,  come  ye  to  the  ireddi&gU. 

Widif,     iyWMetr,  ch^xziL 

And  pie]  sent  forth  his  servauntes,  to  call  them  that  were  Ui 
to  the  weddynge,  and  they  woulde  not  come.  Acrayae  be  seat  kiti 
other  servauntes,  say inge,  tell  them  whiche  are  bydden:  hehiMeA 
faaue  prepared  my  dynner,  myne  oxen  and  my  fatlin^^  are  killed, 
and  al  thynges  are  redy,  come  vato  the  mariage.     Bible,  1551. 

Now  nothyng  lacketh  hut  camming  of  the  geastes,  thst  Uie  pr^ 
paracion  be  not  made  in  vaine.  But  they  againe  neglected  tb 
bidder.  And  whan  the  bidders  called  vpon  tliem,  eueiy  man  m^ 
his  excuse.  Utlall,    Mattkew,  chap,  ixii- 

The  world  is  wondrous  feareftil  nowe,  for  danger  Hdt  aa 

doubt.  , 

And  askehow  chaunceth  this  ?  or  what  meanesall  thismeede. 

Oascoigne.    A  QUaty  4*^' 

A  nrinccss  being  born,  and  abbess,  wiili  those  mtidi, 
All  noble  like  herself,  in  bidding  of  their  beads 
Their  holiness  bequcath'd  upon  her  to  descend 
Which  there  should  after  live. 

Drayton,    Poly-OlHon,    Ssng^^ 

Adhelwolfe  king  of  the  Danes  came  vpon  him  with  »  P^ 
power,  and  bade  him  battell,  wherein  Cochricus  and  Adelwoi«» 
kings  of  the  Pagans  were  slaine. 

Stow,     The  West  Sasrons,  Koai»9K> 


For  myselfe,  1  was  not  iii|nr'd  so, 


By  any  Troian,  that  my  powers,  should  hid  them  asy  bloftf  i 
In  DOthiug  beare  they  blame  of  me. 

Chaptnan.  Horn.  IL  book  I  £i  ^ 
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Y«  FrCsshe  kynfi^  and  his  coQsayle  wrote  tgayne  to  y  kvng«  of 
CutQ,  byddyng  hym  to  take  no  thought  nor  doubte,  for  withia  y* 
nonth  01  Januaiy  he  wolde  gyue  EnglAdc  so  moche  ado. 

/V-MiMirf .  Cromjfde,  r.  U.  C.  50. 

Lbp.    Heere*s  more  newes. 

Ml*.  Thy  Mdings  haue  been  dose,  and  euerie  hourt 

Most  noUe  Ctuax,  shak  thou  haue  report 

How  'tis  abroad. 

Shahtpeare.    Autoajf  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  343. 

Of  oter  care  they  little  reckoniof  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 
And  shore  away  the  worthy  bidflen  guest. 

MiUon.    Lycidtu,hU9. 

&r  Roger,  who  is  rery  well  acquainted  with  my  humour,  lets 
me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  ia 
my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  stiU  and  say  nothing  without  biddrng' 
me  be  mmrry.  Spectator,  No.  cvi. 

In  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long-Lane, 
and  looked  upon  several  dresses  which  hung  there  deserted  by  their 
first  masters  and  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder. 

Id.  No.  cdzir. 
Hare  I  not  aud,  not  what  I  ought, 
Bui  what  by  earthly  master  taught  ? 
Did  I  e'er  weigh,  through  duty  strong. 
In  thy  great  biddings,  right  and  wrong  ? 

ChurchiU.     The  Oh^t,  book  in 

Bidding  of  the  Beade,  a  charge  anciently 
g^ven  by  the  parish  priest^  requiring  his  parishioners 
to  come  to  prayers  on  some  special  occasions.  The 
custom  is  still  retained  in  the  church  of  England,  -in 
the  notice  given  out  on  Sundays  of  days  appointed  to 
be  kept  holy  in  the  ensuing  week. 

BIDALE,  Sax.  biddan,  to  pray.  An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man, 
who  thereby  hopes  for  charitable  contributions  for  his 
relief.  It  is  still  used  in  the  west  of  England  }  and  is 
mentioned  Stat.  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 

BIDASSOA,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  forms  a  port  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
prance  and  Spain  before  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  is  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  its  mouthy 
and  was  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  thes^ 
powers.  It  has  been  known  by  dilTerent  appellations, 
as  Uie  Andaye,  from  the  adjacent  town  of  that  name, 
the  Gastalabar,  the  Vidasa,  and  the  Vidassoa.  After 
a  variety  of  claims  to  the  exclasive  possession  of  this 
river  had  been  urged  both  by  France  and  Spain,  it  was 
agreed  by  treaty  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  I. 
that  it  should  be  common  to  both  nations.  The  Isle 
of  Pheasants,  which  is  formed  in  its  estuary,  was  the 
spot  where  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  si£:ned  in 
1669. 

BIDE^     "1     A.  S.  Udan,  ahidan.  To  stay  or  remain. 

Bidding,  /to  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  continue,  to  wait, 
to  expect. 

To  stay  under  or  support,  to  endure. 

Theneit  LeCenet  tide  Sir  Lowys  went  kis  way. 
No  lapgcre  wild  he  bide,  fat  }va$  y%X  men  mot  say, 

n,  JSruHtu,  p.  227, 

That  of  long  time  hwe  haue  I  bene. 
Within  this  yle  biding  as  queue, 
lining  at  ease,  that  nener  wight 
More  perfit  joy  kaue  ne  might 

Shame  shall  make  Mm  bide  by  his  promise  though  he  ware  sudi 
-tt  man,  that  I  could  not  compel!  him.  If  he  would  deny  it. 

Tyndmife  Wcekee^  fol.  442. 

WUTM.  Fvwfil  Iisw44ieartad  and  degenerate  King, 
In  wlsoae  cold  Mood  no  sparke  of  honor  bides, 

Skakspeare.    King  Henry  VL  part  iii.  fol.  148. 


No  cruel  guard  of  diligent  earea,  that  keep 
Crown'd  woes  awake,  as  tilings  too  wise  for  sleep : 
But  reverend  discipline,  and  religious  fear. 
And  soft  obedience,  find  sweet  biding  here. 

Crashaw,   A  ReUgimu  House* 
We  haae  bene  but  yuell  coOsayled  to  take  this  way ;  yet  it  bad 
bene  better  to  hauo  gone  by  Saynt  Omers  than  to  bide  in  this 
danger.  Froiuart,     Crouj/cle,  v.  i,  C.  413. 

They  are  in  maruellous  awe  of  the  StMuiiards,  and  very  simple 
people,  and  hue  maruellous  sauagely :  for  Uiey  brought  us  to  their 
bidings  about  two  miles  from  the  harborough,  where  wee  saw  their 
women  and  lodging*  which  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  some  beast 
layd  ypon  the  ground. 

Hakhifjt,  Voyage,  M,  Thomas  Candish,  ▼.  iii.  fol.  809. 
And  now  too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  hare  compassed,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroak  of  tluit  long  threatu'd  wound  ; 
At  least  if  so  wc  can. 

Milton,    Paradise  Regained,  book  i. 
For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  takes 

In  wickedness  delight 
Eril  with  thee  no  biding  makes 
Fools  or  mad  men  stand  not  within  thy  sight 

/</.    Ptahnh. 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw, 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast : 

Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  they  withdraw. 
And  lay  their  snares  to  catch  the  British  hoast. 

Drydeiu    Annus  MirabiUs,  st.  179. 

BIDEFORD,  a  seaport  market  and  borough  town 
on  the  river  Torridge  in  Devonshire.  The  greater  part 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  eminence  on  the 
western  bank,  the  remainder  on  the  foot  of  a  hill  at 
the  other  side.  In  the  civil  war  Bideford  declared  for 
the  Parliament,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Royalists.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  last  place  in 
England  from  which  any  persons  were  convicted  under 
the  statute  against  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  Three 
women.  Temperance  Loyd,  Mary  Trembles  and  Su- 
sannah Edwards  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1682.  The  particulars  are  published  under 
the  title,  A  true  and  impartial  relation  of  the  informations 
against  three  witches,  who  were  indicted,  arraigned,  and 
convicted  at  the  Assizes  holdenfor  the  County  of  Devon,  at 
the  Castle  of  Exeter,  August  xiv.  1662,  with  their  several 
confessions.  The  confessions  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves were  held  to  be  strong  proofs  of  their  guUt,  and 
{n  these  they  persisted  even  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the.  exports 
from  Bideford  to  Newfoundland,  were  exceeded  only 
by  two  other  ports  in  England  ;  its  import  trade  by 
one  only.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  was  so  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  privateers,  that  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Golden  Bay.  For  sixty  years  from 
1700,  tobacco  was  the  great  import  article  at  Bideford. 
The  number  of  vessels  now  employed  is  about  100. 
They  carry  coals  and  culm  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  county,  oak  bark  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
partake  of  the  herring  and  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  coarse  brown  earthenware. 
Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  well  known  political  writer  and  the 
author  of  Chrysal,  was  born  and  educated  here.  The 
church  is  a  rectory.  The  population,  in  lB2i,  405S. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  5*.  6d,  4^^872.  12«. 

BIDENS,  in  Botany,  a  g^nus  of  plants,  class  Syn^ 

fenesia,  order  Polygamia  ASqualis.  Generic  character, 
leceptacle  plaoie,  paleaceous.  Calyx  of  many  leaves 
with  many  fuliaceous  bracteas  at  the  base  ;  '  coroUa 
soncietii^es  radiant.  Seed^  crowned  with  two— five 
per^stent  awns^  which  are  rough  with  minute  deflea^(^d 
-bristles. 
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BIDENS.  A  genus  chiefly  of  herbaceous  annual  plants,  with 
compound  flowers ;  about  twenty  species  have  been 
described  -,  three  only  are  natives  of  Europe  :  two  of 
tbesCj  viz.  the  B.  cernua,  Nodding  Bur-Marigold,  and 
the  B.  triparlita,  or  Trifid  Bur-Marigold^  are  met  with 
in  Britain. 

BIDE'NTAL,  1     Bis,  binus,  two ;  and  dens,  a  tooth. 

BiDE^NTATK.     /Having  two  teeth,  two  prongs. 

Ill  managemeot  of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped  when  they  are  only 
bidental.  Swift. 

[Oniscas.]   With  seven  scales,  the  last  bidentnte. 

Pennant.    British  Zoolo^. 

Bi DENTAL,  in  Roman  Antiquities,  from  Bidens,  the 
sheep  offered  to  the  gods  at  the  death  of  any  person 
by  lightning.  The  place  where  an  occurrence  of  this 
nature  took  place,  was  immediately  deemed  sacred, 
enclosed  with  a  wall  of  stones,  or  stakes,  or  sometimes 
only  with  ropes,  and  the  body  of  the  sufferer  either 
buried  there  or  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  where  it 
had  fallen.  The  place  was  called  Bidental,  from  the 
sac ri flee  being  a  sheep  of  two  years  old  ;  and  there 
were  priests  especially  appointed  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary ceremonies  wherever  any  lightning  fell  j  the 
Romans  considering  it  as  an  indication  that  the  gods 
^lesired  to  have  such  a  spot  sacred  to  their  worship. 

BIDET,  bidet,  Fr.  of  unknown  etymology.  A  little 
oag  or  curtail.     Cotgrave. 

I  will  retume  to  mv  selfe,  mount  my  bidet,  in  a  dance ;  and 
conret  upon  my  curtMl. 

Ben  Jonton,  Masque  Chloridia,  fol.  155. 

BIDI-BIDI,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  Rallus 
Jamaicensis  of  Latham 

BIELAU,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Reichenbach,  containing  between  6O00  and 
7000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving 
serge,  fustian,  and  muslin,  great  quantities  of  which 
lire  exported.  It  contains  several  good  houses,  with 
four  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  a  castle. 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravensberg  in  West- 
phalia. It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  flourishing  manufactures  of  leather, 
soap,  woollen,  linen,  and  thread  ;  but  the  chief  trade 
is  in  linen,  which  formerly  caused  a  considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  the  place.  It  stands  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  Munster,  in  lat.  51^  53^  N.  and  long. 
«^  V  E. 

BIELGOROD,  an  old  town  of  European  Prussia, 
near  the  southern  borders  of  the  government  of  Kursk. 
It  was  built  by  the  grand  Duke  Wladimir  in  990,  and 
is  an  Archbishop's  see.  Bielgorod  covers  a  large  space 
of  ground,  and  contains  9000  or  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  the  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  honey,  wax,  tallow,  leather  and 
soap.  This  town  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Potemkin 
in  1790,  and  is  nearly  seventy  miles  south-west  of 
Kursk,  in  latitude  50°  55'  N.  and  long.  35°  54'  E. 

BIELLA,  or  Biela,  also  sometimes  called  Bioolio, 
a  populous  town  in  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Biellese.  It  stands  near  the  rivers  Cervo  and 
Aurena,  and  covers  the  declivity  and  summit  of  a  hill, 
including  several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  a 
population  of  8^50  inhabitants.  It  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Turin,  in  lat.  45°  28^  N.  and  long. 
7°  56'  E. 

BIELO-OZERO,  (White  lake)  a  lake  in  European 
Russia^  iathe  government  of  Novogorod^  about  thirty 
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miles  long. and  nearly  twenty  broad.    It  appears  to  bieIjO 
derive  its  name  from  its  bottom,  being  chiefly  com-   OZERu. 
posed  of  white  clay,  which  in  stormy  weather  causes  a      - 
strong  white  foam  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water.    U    J^' 
receives  several  streams  from  the  surrounding  couo-  v^\ 
try,  and  the  Scheksna  issues  from  it,  and  connects  it  ^^ 
with  the  Volga.     It  abounds  with  fish. 

BIENNE,  a  small  district  of  Swisserland,  which 
lies  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Jura  mountains.  It  woj  encompassed  by  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  Soleure,  the  Principality  of  Neof- 
chatel,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Basle  ;  but  i;vas  annexed 
to  the  canton  of  Berne,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815.  The  extent  of  this  little  state  was  about  150 
square  m»les,  and  the  population  nearly  6000.  the 
Bishop  of  Basle  was  the  sovereign,  and  it,  therefore, 
presented  the  phenomenon  of  a  Protestant  state  under 
a  Catholic  ruler;  but  his  power  was  at  all  times 
greatly  limited  by  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  rather  nominal  than  real.  The 
language  of  the  state  was  provincial  German,  but  as 
it  bordered  upon  Neufchatel,  many  of  the  people 
spoke  a  kind  of  corrupt  French.  As  Bienne  formed 
an  important  pass  into  Swisserland,  it  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  when  they  invaded 
Swisserland  in  1798  ;  when  it  was  annexed  to  their 
empire^  and  included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

BiENN£,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Suss,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lakd  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura.  It  is  called  Biel  by  the  Germans,  and  contains 
about  2700  inhabitants,  who  are  active  and  industrious, 
and  carry  on  various  manufactures,  besides  being 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 
Among  the  branches  of  industry,  there  are  iron  forges, 
manufactures  of  wire,  leather,  and  chintz.  The  town 
stands  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Berne. 

BiENXE,  Lake  of,  a  lake  of  Swisserland,  in  the 
above  district,  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad, 
lying  north-east  of  that  of  Neufchatel,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  river  Thielle.  This  lake  is  skirted 
on  both  sides  with  picturesque  scenery,  and  produc- 
tive vineyards,  interspersed  with  country  houses  j 
while  the  town  of  Nidau,  forms  a  pleasing  object  on  its 
eastern  shore.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  is  the 
small  island  of  St.  Peter,  sometimes  called  Rousseau  s 
Island,  from  its  having  been  the  place  of  that  singular 
man's  retirement  and  residence,  when  the  violence  of 
the  populace  drove  him  fromMoitier,  where  Frederick, 
King  of  Prussia,  had  promised  him  protection.  It  is 
an  undulating  and  well  wooded  island  of  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  commanding  the  lake  of  Bienne  with 
its  diversified  borders  ;  and  so  partial  was  Rousseau 
to  this  spot,  that  he  deemed  the  two  months  he  spent 
there,  though  there  was  only  a  single  house  on  the 
island,  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  "  80  happy/' 
he  says,  "  that  I  could  have  passed  my  whole  existence 
without  even  a  momentary  wish  for  another  situation." 
BIENNIAL,  bis,  and  annus,  a  year. 
Living,  lasting  or  enduring,  two  years. 
You  can  hy  no  culture  or  art  extend  a  fennel  stalk  to  ibe  statore 
and  bigneas  of  an  oak :  then,  why  ahould  some  be  very  long-lived, 
othera  only  annual  or  hienmalT       Ray  on  the  Creation^  part  i. 

It  [the  Eastern  MuUeiu]  flourished  in  the  phyaick  garden  rtrf 
well  two  years^  and  flower'd  extremely,  but  did  not  perfect  seedi* 
and  being  a  biennial  flaait,  is  nnce  entirely  decay'd. 

Miller,    Qardentf^s  Dictiommf* 
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}A.  S.  baran,  to  bear ,    that  which 
hears.  Usually  applied  to  that  which 


BIER.        2^^^'       ^ 

5ffOU).  hears  a  corps  to  burial ;  by  K.  Gloucester  -, 
«^Y^  which  bears  a  sick  person ;  a  litter. 


•  O  madnesM  of  discourse  ! 


to  that 


Uter,  ye  godc  kynge,  (p{  wham  we  spekc  by  vorc) 
Was  feble  after  >at  he  was  in  horse  bete  y  loore. 

Jt.  Gtoucesier,  p. 


165. 


And  he  cam  nygh  and  touchide  the  beere^  and  thei  baren,  stoden^ 
and  he  seyde  younge  man  Y  seye  to  thee  rise  up. 

^  Wiclif,    Luke,  ch.  vii.  41. 

WonUL,  saiih  he,  make  no  more  weping.  And  when  he  had 
so  said,  he  came  unto  the  biere  wheron  the  dead  inSl  was  carried, 
and  put  his  hand  to  it.  And  immediatly  they  whiche  carryed  the 
corpse  suyed.  f^daU,  LuAe,  ch.  vii. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiablcncsse  of  soine  covetous 
persons  in  their  doings  :  that  where  their  anccstours  left  of  their 
laud  a  broad  and  sufficient  beer ebalk,  to  ctivry  the  corps  to  the 
Christian  sepulture,  how  men  pinch  at  such  beerehalks,  which  by 
long  use  and  custome  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  that  pui^ 
poBC.  Homily  for  Rogation  Weeke,  part  iv. 

Truly  so  long  as  he  [Strabo]  lived,  they  feared  his  greatness  ob- 
toined  by  arms,  for  indeed  he  was  a  noble  captain:  but  being  stricken 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  dead,  they  took  him  from  the6*>r  whereon 
his  body  lay  as  they  carried  him  to  burial,  and  did  thereto  great 
yillany.  North.    Piutarch,foLb26. 

But  when  Heliodoms,  I  wot  not  whether  bysicknesq^  or  by 
some  devised  violence,  was  dead  (loth  I  am  to  say  so  much, 
would  God  the  thing  itsclfe  could  not  speak  it)  when  his  corps 
WIS  carryed  forth  to  be  buried  by  the  biere  bearers,  many  honour- 
able personages  went  before  it,  as  mourners  in  blacke. 

Holland,    Ammianut,  fol.360.    . 


That  cause  sets  vp,  with,  and  against  thyselfe 
-By/oute  authoritie ;  where  reason  can  reuolt 
Without  perdition,  and  losse  assume  all  reason. 
Without  reuolt. 

Shakspeare,     Troilut  and  Cresrida,  fol.  102. 

BrFORM,   \     BU  and  forma.  '' The  English /brw 

Bifo'rmity.  J  and /rame/'  Tooke  says,  «' are  the 

past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  f reman yfacere  s'*  and  the 

Latin/or/jui,  by  a  common  transposition,  he  considers 

to  be  from  the  same  verb. 

Having  two  forms  or  shapes  3  double  formed. 


-I  know  not  why 


I  loue  this  youth,  and  I  haue  heard  you  say, 
lioue's  reason's,  without  reason.  The  beere  at  doore. 
And  a  demand  who  is*t  shall  6yp,  Fid  say 
My  &ther,  not  this  youth. 

Shakipeare,    Cyn^elinef  fol.  387. 


•  A  bier  is  next  prepared. 


On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corps  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 

Dryden,    Palamon  and  Jlrcite,  hook  vL 

Honorio  dead,  the  fun'ral  bell 
Call'd  ev*ry  friend  to  bid  farewell. 
I  join'd  the  melancholy  bier, 
And  dropp'd  the  unavailing  tear. 

Cotton,    FlHon  the  last  Death. 

BIESBOSCH,  a  large  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
South  Holland,  between  Dort  and  Gertruydenburg, 
which  was  formed,  in  1421,  by  the  bursting  of  the 
dykes.  By  this  lamentable  catastrophe,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  19th  of  November  in  that  year,  more 
then  seventy  villages,  contsdning  100,000  inhabitants, 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  a  watery  deluge.  A 
few  small  islands,  rising  but  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  fruitful 
tract. 

BIFLD^  his  and  Jindo.  To  cleave  in  two ;  cleft  in 
two. 

[Crab.]  With  a  bijld  snout  j  heart-shaped,  small  tuberculated 
body,  &C.  Pennant.    British  Zoology. 

[Lobster.]  With  jomted  body  j  legs  eleven  on  each  side ;  tul 
bijidf  &C.  Id.    n. 

The  characters  (of  the  hemlock)  are :  the  leaves  cut  into 
minnte  segments,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  bi/d,  &c. 

Miller,  m  V.  Cicuta. 

BIFOLD.    Twofold.  Thus,  the  quarto  Shakspeare. 
The  first  folio  reads  hyfoule, 
you  XYiii. 


BIFOLD. 
BIO. 


And,  from  whose  monster-teeming  womb,  the  earth 
Recciv*d,  what  much  it  moum'd,  a  biform  birth. 

Croxall.     Transl.  Ovid,  Afetam.  book  viii. 

Strange  things  he  spake  of  the  bi/ormity 

Of  the  Dizolans ;  what  mongrel  sort 
Of  living  wights ;  how  monstrous-shap'd  they  be  ; 

And  how  that  man  and  beast  in  one  consort. 

More.     Song  of  the  Soul,  part  1.  ch.  iii.  St.  70. 

BIFRONTED,  his  and /row*;  the  front  or  forehead. 
Frons,  Vossius  thinks,  may  be  from  Gr.  <l>povrU,  mens, 
because  the  front  or  forehead  is  the  index  of  themind. 

Having  two  fronts ;  double  fronted. 


■  lictors,  gag  him  :  doe. 


And  put  a  case  of  vizards  o*re  his  head. 
That  he  may  look  bi-fronted,  as  he  speaks. 

Ben  Jonson.      Poetaster,  act  v.  sc.  3. 


-The  condition 


Of  our  affairs  exacts  a  double  care, 
And,  like  bifronted  Janus,  we  must  look 
Backward  as  forward. 

Massinger.     The  Maid  of  Honour,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 


BIFUHCATED,  \     Bis,  two,  and  furca, 
/oft 


a  fork; 
Bifurca'tion.      /  of  uncertain  origin. 
Separated^  divided,  cleft  asunder^  like  a  fork.      See 
Fork. 

The  first  a  Catachresticall  and  far  derived  similitude,  it  [the 
mandrake]  holds  with  man ;  that  is,  in  a  bifurcation  or  division  of 
the  root  into  two  parts,  which  some  are  content  to  call  thighs. 
Browne,     Vulgar  Errors,  p.  105, 

The  mouth   [of  the  lesser  lamprey]  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
preceding ;  on  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bifurcated  tooth. 

Pennant.     British  Zoology, 

BIG,  V.  ']      Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  bycgan. 

Bio,  adj.  hyggan ;  Swe.  bygga;  English,  to 

Bi^GGER,  or  big,  to  build.  Mdijicare,$truere, 

Bi'oLY,  adsiruere,  to  build,  to  pile  or  heap 

Bi^GNEBS,  up ;   and  thus    to  increase  the 

BiGBB^LLiED,         >bulk  or  sizfe,  to  enlarge,  to  form 

Bi'gboned,  into  a  large  mass,  to  magnify. 

Bi^GNAMED,  Dr.  Jamieson  says,   "that  a 

Bi'g-sounding,        biggin  is  a  house  properly  of  a 

Bi'g-swoln,  larger  size,  as  opposed  to  a  cot- 

Bi^G-UDDERED.     J  tage."     He  also  produces,  from 

Ritson,  some  instances  of  the  use  of  hygly,  sygnify- 

ing  habitable,  commodious  j  and  others  where  it  may 

signify  big,  i.  e.  large.     Ritson  gives  no  explanation, 

but  evidently  considers  them  the  same  word  differently 

^plied. 

&  of  Gryme  a  fisshere,  men  redes  jit  in  ryme, 
>at  he  bigged  Orymesby  Gryme  ]?at  ilk  tyme. 

jR.  Brunne,  p.  26. 

Kirkes  &  houses  brent,  nouht  ^n  wild  he  spare. 
^r  he  Ittglis  had  bigged,  he  mad  it  wast  &  bare. 

Id»  p.  68. 
4a 
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BIG 


3|(}^  But  they  can  doublin  their  rrntntl 

'    J  To  iigrgf  I'cm  CMtlcs,  and  M^^e  hem  hold. 

'*"V**'^  Chaucer,     The  Piowmau't  JTalr,  fei.  93. 

But  on  a  dajr  well  armed  briarht  and  sliene 
Hector  and  many  a  worthy  knight  out  went 
With  ipeare  in  hond,  &  Itigrge  howca  bent. 

Id,    rroUmf,\ooLir. 

I  besedi  you  lay  no  bigger  burthen  vpO  vs  then  those  faythefnl 
iaUien  dyd  which  thought  that  suficieut. 

Friih,     Worhs^  p.  145. 

He  wyll  dystroye  thy  bygly  landys. 
And  slee  all  that  before  hym  standys 
Aad  lose  full  many  a  lyfe. 

JUison.    Metrical  Romances^  ▼.  ill.  p.  10. 

Schc  seyde,  God,  of  myghtys  moost, 
Fadur  and  sone,  and  holy  goost. 

As  y  dud  nevyr  thys  dede, 
Yf  y  gyltles  be  of  thys, 
Br3rnge  me  to  thy  bygly  blys. 


For  thy  grete  godlicde. 


W.  T.iiLp.71. 


The  holy  armyte  brent  he  tharc* 
And  lefte  that  hygly  hows  full  bare, 


That  semely  was  to  see. 


M  r.iu.'p.  ^. 


Tlien  came  oon  hyght  Awdromoehey 
The  furste  byger  of  Anteoche, 
And  enhabyted  cuntreys  cleae. 

Id.  T.ai. 


p.i. 


And  surely  sailing  tliat  in  that  cfaapyter  he  brawleth  6^^/y,  and 
scoldeth  stroogelye  and  raileth  ryallye,  and  lyeth  puissauntlye 
els  is  all  hys  matter  besyde  marueyionsr  feable  and  weake. 

Sir  Thmma*  Mw^b  Wvrku^  fol.  701. 

In  the  somer  folowynge,  aliont  Mary  Magdaleyne  tyde  fell  hayle 
of  SBche  hygntut  that  it  slewe  both  men  and  beestys. 

Fabyan,  t.L  ch.  238. 

[William  Rufos]  was  of  person  a  squaye  man,  red  colonred,  &€• 
....  not  of  any  great  stature,  though  somewhat  Ing  beiU§iL 

Stow,    Anno,  1087*    WiiUmm  Htffiu. 

Go,  take  physic,  doat  upon 
Some  &f^-»a}»»'</ composition. 
The  oracttlous  doctor's  mystic  bilk. 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills ; 
And  what  at  length  shalt  get  by  these  ? 
Only  a  costlier  disease. 

Crathaw.  In  Praise  €f  Lettitts, 

From  those  dear  pearly  diflfii  which  see  the  morning's  pride. 
And  check  the  surly  imps  of  Neptune  when  they  chidcj 
Unto  the  big-^voln  waves  in  the  Iberian  stream. 
There  Titan  still  unydLes  his  fiery-hoofed  team. 

Dray  tan.    PolyOMon,  SongU 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  Italianate 
Big-sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 
'  Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  ver^. 
He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffolders. 

Haii.     i^a/^reiii.bookL 

And  those  which  erewhile  were  so  warie  and  wise,  wazt  fonrard 
enough  after  the  euent,  and  grew  to  speake  bigly, 

Saviit,    Tacitus  J  fol.  1  ^ . 

Hence  oftentimes  anthoritie 

Lookes  &t^^>r  than  a  bull. 
With  suiters  poore  too  stemelyquicke. 

In  helping  them  too  dull. 

Warner,   Albion* a  EngUmd,  bodkix. 

The  elephantes  of  that  countrey  bee  stronger  then  those  that  be 
made  Uom  in  Aphrike  &  their  bignes  do  annawer  vnto  their 
Stregth.  Brende.     QKiiKw  Oirftot,  fol.  233. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  store. 
And  <a'er.bia  eyebrows  hung  his  matM  hair  ; 
Bigban*d  and  large  of  limbs,  with  aineia  strong, 
Sroad  shoulder'd,  and  hi«  arms  were  round  and  long. 
Drydtn,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  iiL 


your  big-b^Uied  h«ttle  may  nwiah  your  eye, 
But  how  foolish  you'll  Iook  when  your  bottle  is  firy  1 

FawAe,  f^^wum^  a  BaUsi* 
Mar.  O  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-twoln  heait 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sdxtow, 
Marda  oould  answer  thee  in  sighs,  ke^  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  f«r-tear. 

Addison,     Cato,  act  it.  k.  1. 
Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock, 
Came  tumbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  th'  unnnmberM  flock; 
Big-udder* d  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind. 

Pope,     Odyttey,  book  ix. 

BrOAM,     "J      Gr.  ll-^afLo^,  hU  or  6w,  twice,  and 
Bi^oAMous,  Xf^ofuw,  to  unite  in  marrage. 
Bi^GAMiST,    r    A    bigame  is  one   twice    married, 
Bi'gamt.      J  whether  the  first  spouse  be  living  or 

not.    A  divorced  woman  who  married  again  was  also 

called  a  bigame. 

And  therefore  was  it  alleged  agunst  this  goUlsmyfch  that  he  vas 
biganuu ;  thb  good  woman  perce3ruyng  that  her  former  nwrujfef 
shoulde  shorten  her  husbands  slaves,  came  into  the  opea  comte 
before  the  judges  and  affyrmed  by  her  othe  contrarye  t6  the  trathe, 
that  she  was  neuer  maryed  to  no  man  other  then  to  the  nfde 
goldsmyth.  Hmil,  King  Henry  VUI, 

It  Is  the  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Ijfcmcth  was,  that  is  so  long  gone. 

To  be  in  lone  as  false  as  euer  he  can. 

He  was  the  first  father  that  bef;aa 

To  Jouen  two  and  was  in  bigamie. 

Chaucer,     Of  Queen  Annelida,  ^x.  foL  256. 

'Which  is  a  plain  proofe  y*  oOcemlg  y«  phibido  of  any  mO  vbes 
then  one  &  the  forbuldig  of  bigamty  by  y  weddlg  of  one  wife  tftec 
anotiier,  was  IJk  apecial  ordinftce  of  Goid  &  not  of  Salt  PouIp. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  IVorhet,  fol  229. 

Greater  is  the  wonder  of  your  strickt  chastitieythan  it  would !« 
a  nouell  to  Me  you  a  bigama, 

Warner,    Albion' sSnglandj  AddUion  fo,  book  ii. 

Saint  Ghrysostome  saithe,  that  S.  Panle  evfTereth  not  chem, 
that  hane  twise  married,  to  atteine  sutche  a  roume.  By  tlicse 
woordes,  saithe  M.  Hardinge,  Ghrysostome  coodemneth  the  impure 
bigionie  of  our  holy  gospellers. 

Jewel.    A  Defence  of  the  Apotogie,  fol.  173. 

Bigamy,  according  to  the  canonists,  conusted  in  marrying  two 
vit|^  successively,  one  after  the  other,  or  once  marrying  & 
widow.  Blachatone.  Commentaries, iv*  l^.no^h. 

Bigamy,  in  its  original  and  proper  signification, 
denotes  the  act  of  being  twice  married,  and  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  Canonists,  to  what,  under  their  law,  was 
considered  an  offence  j  namely,  the  marrying;  two  or 
more  virgins  in  succession,  one  after  the  death  of  the 
other  i  or  the  once  marrying  a  widow.  This  was 
made  an  offence  by  a  canoa  of  the  Counal  of  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1274,  during  the  Popehood  of  Gregory 
the  Tenth,  under  the  authority,  as  has  been  supposed, 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul*  First  EpUtU  to  Tmothy, 
ch.  iii.  V.  2.  where  it  is  enjoined  that  a  Bishop  should 
be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife."  This  fimtastic  restric- 
tion was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  our  law,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First;  and,  as  the  cccksi- 
Hfitical  canon  had  pronounced  Bigamists  to  be  "  omn 
privilegio  clericaU  nudati;*  the  statute  (4  Edw.  I.  st.S. 
c.  5.)  deprived  them  of  benefit  of  clergy,  lliis  en- 
actment, however,  was  repealed  by  «  atatute  of  wc 
more  enlightened  and  reformed  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  (l£dw.  VI.  c.  12.  s.  16.)  and  Bigamy,  intw 
sense  of  the  canon  law,  was  no  longer  an  offence  or 
incapacity  in  our  code.  The  word  is  now  aPP*^^*° 
that  which  would  more  correctly  be  termed  ?<»/" 
gamy — the  hsviBg  two  or  more  wives  living  at  one 
-axkd  the  flame  time— a  practice,  tte  ciimiiiali^  ^t 
which  is  demonstrable  from  the  fimt  fjrinciples  <»  «« 
social  and  domestic  compact,  without  jecurring  to 
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,  any  oventnuoed  construcUon  of  UolkCed  passages  of 
Scripture.  Oar  writers  on  Crown  Law  have  properly 
arranged  it  under  the  class  of  offences  .ra^nstthe  pub* 
lie  economy ;  and  it  seems  to  be  with  equal  propriety^ 
and  only  with  more  specific  classification,  that  Filan* 
gicn,  the  eloquent  and  philosophical  commentator  on 
the  science  of  legislation^  has  ranked  it  amongst  the 
offences  against  public  continency.  ( Seimza  della  LegU^ 
iazione,  lib.  iii.  cap.  47.)  By  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
this  country,  a  second  marriage,  during  the  life  of  the 
furat  wife  or  husband,  is  simply  void,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First»  that  secular  punish- 
znent  was  awarded  to  it.  It  was,  by  a  statute  of  the 
second  year  of  that  reign,  cap.  11.  made  felony,  though 
not  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  I8th  of  Elizabeth, 
c.  7.  s.  3  and  3,  (a  statute  not  noticed  by  Blackstone,) 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  branding  in  the  hand,  and 
imprisonment  for  /any  term  not  exceeding  one  year  j 
and  by  an  enactment  of  the  last  reign,  (35  Gieo.  111. 
c.  67.  s.  1.)  Bigamy  is  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
xnents  with  grand  or  petit  larceny,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  that  the  burning  in  the  hand  may  be  commuted  for 
seven  years'  transportation,  and  the  limit  to  the  dura- 
t.ioa  of  the  imprisonment  is  wholly  taken  away.  The 
statutes,  however,  against  second  marriages,  except 
out  of  their  penal  operation,  persons  whose  fint 
liusband  or  wife  has  been  absent  for  seven  years, 
"without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  re-marrying-, 
though  that  absence  be  within  the  King's'dominions  3 
or  has  been  absent  out  of  the  kingdom,  wiietker  with  or 
toithout  the  knowledge  of  the  party  remaining  in  England. 
It  is  also  no  offence  to  marry  during  the  life  of  a  first 
liusband  or  wif6,  where  there  has  been  a  divorce  of 
the  former  marriage ;  or  where  that  marriage  has  been 
declared  void  by  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
There  is  a  further  exception  touching  marriages  con- 
tracted within  the  age  of  consent,  on  which,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  our  Marriage  Laws  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  needless,  and,  perhaps,  misleading, 
to  enlarge. 

BIGATI,  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  a  biga 
or  two  horse  chariot,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Victory. 
Nota  argentifuere  big^e  cUque  gu€ulriga,  et  deinde  Bigati 
quadrigatique  dictL  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  The  Bigati,  Qua- 
drigaii,  and  Viotoriati  were  all  of  equal  value,  and 
differed  only  in  their  impress.  Each  maybe  consi- 
dered as  the  Denarius.  In  the  French  coinage  two 
heads,  one  upon  the  other,  (as  in  the  coinage  of  our 
William  and  Mary)  are  of  frequent  occurrence :  and 
they  are  known  by  the  term  bajoire,  which  Sperlingius 
{dn  numuiig  non  cusis,  265.)  very  reasonably  derives  from 
Bigattu.  Others  with  less  probability  have  deduced  it 
from  biusoir  :  an  etymology  against  which  the  learned 
Jurisconsult  vehemently  protests.  Nihil  de  oscuU$  ilH 
vultus  promittunt.  Nam  quamodo  Ludovicuset  Carohman* 
nus  aliique  qui  in  nummiM  hujusmodi  reprmsententur, 
capitibus  junctis  oscula  cogitaste  dicemus  ? 

BIGDRY  RIVER,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mis- 
souri, which  it  enters  in  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  where  its  channel  is  at  least  half  a  mile 
broad  ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  is  frequently  reduced 
to  a  few  standing  pools. 

BIGGIN,  akind  of  cap,  Mr.  Steevens  savs,  at  present 
worn  only  by  children,  but  so  called  from  the  cap 
worn  by  the  Beguim,  an  order  of  Nuns.  "  From  the 
biggen  to  the  nightcap  3"  Mr.  Gifford  interprets  ; 
"  from  infancy  to  age.*' 


Here  U  notUng  but  a  little  fresh  straw,  MGOO^. 

A  petticoat  for  a  coverlet,  and  that  torn  too,  1 

Aa  old  woman's  biggin^  for  a  nif  ht  cap.  BIGOT. 

AfasMuger*    The  Picture,,  act  it.  sc  2.  w  '  j 


A  higfriH  he  had  got  about  fals  brane. 
For  in  his  beadpeece  he  felt  a  sore  paine. 

Spencer,     Shepherd's  Caiendar,  May, 

— ^-^— — — —  Sleepe  with  it  now. 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  dcepely  sweete. 
As  bee  whose  brow  (with  homely  biggen  bound) 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Shahspeare.     Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  fol.  94. 

Ton  that  hare  sack'd  the  milk  of  the  court,  and  from  thence 
bsnne  been  brought  up  to  the  rery  strong  meats  and  wise  of  it ; 
been  a  eonrtier  from  the  biggen,  to  the  night  cap :  (as  we  may 
say)  and  you,  to  offend,  in  such  a  high  point  of  ceremony,  as  this  I 
and  let  your  nuptials  want  all  marks  of  solemnity  ! 

Ben  Jtruonl    7%e  Silent  Woman,  act  iii.  sc.  6. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  market  town  in  Bedfordshire, 
on  the  river  Ivel.  The  church,  (a  vicarage)  which 
was  formerly  collegiate,  was  built  in  1230.  In  the 
year  1785  the  greater  part  of  this  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  population  in  1821,  was  2778.^  Poor's 
rates  in  1808,  at  5f .  9d.  ^1722.  \rs.  8|d. 

BIGHORN  RIVER,  one  of  the  North  American 
streams,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  near  the 
sources  of  the  Platte  and  the  Yellow  Stone  rivers,  and 
having  passed  through  the  eastern,  range  of  these 
mountains,  joins  the  latter  river  in  the  47th  degpree  of 
latitude.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  a  great  distance, 
and  flows  through  a  fine  open  and  rich  country,  well 
stocked  with  timber,  and  abounding  with  beavers  and 
other  wild  animals.  Though  sometimes  visited  by 
roving  bands  of  Indian  hunters,  it  is  yet  destitute  of 
permanent  settlers. 

BIGHT,  Swe.  hygan,  to  bend>  is  used  in  nautical 
language  to  express  the  double  part  of  a  rope  when 
folded  ;  also  a  small  bay  between  two  forks  of  land. 

BIGNONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  qrder  Angiospennia.  Generic  character: 
calyx  quinquefid,  cyathiform  ;  throat  of  the  corolla 
campanulate,  corolla  quinquefid,  ventricose  below  | 
pod  bilocular ;  seeds  with  membranaceous  wings. 

English  name.  Trumpet  Flower.  Of  this  genus  fifty- 
four  species  are  described  by  Willdenow,  they  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  New  World, 
and  form  many  fine  ornaments  of  the  hot-houses  and 
green-houses  of  this  country.  For  figures  see  Rheed's 
Hortus  Malabaricus ;  Botanical  Magazine;  Andrews's 
Repository ;  Catesbey*s  Carolina ;  Plumier,  Plantes  de 
rAmerique,'Paris,  1693;  Auhlel  Plantes  de  la  Guiane,8(C. 

BrCOT,       '^     The  French  at  this  day  apply  the 

Bi^GOTED,     /word   bigot,    to  one  superstitiously 

Bx'ooTTicK,  }> religious,  not  certainly  from  the  oath 

6e-go/,  as  Menage  thinks ;   but  rather 

from  the  A.  S»  bigan,  colere:  and  hence 

religious  woman,  Wachter,  in  V.  Bein« 


Bl^OOTICAL, 

Bi'coTKy. 
also  begine,   a 
Gott. 

Cotgrave  says,  bigot,  an  old  Norman  word,  (signi* 
fying  as  much  as  depar  Dieu,  or  oiu-  for  God*s  sake) 
made  good  French>  and  signifying  an  hypocrite,  or 
one  that  seemeth  much  more  holy  than  he  is;  also  a 
scrupulous,  or  superstitious  fellow. 

MTher  findcst  thou  a  swioker  of  labour 
Haoe  Die  to  bis  eonfessonr  ^ 
But  Empresses,  aod  Duchesses, 
These  Qucacs,  and  eke  Countessca^ 
lliese  Abbesses,  and  eke  bigins, 

Ckemctr*    JUmmtrnt  of  the  Bme,  fol.  148 
4a2 
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BIGOT.        1^^  Proclus,  though  he  were  a  superstitious  Pagan,  much 

*     addicted  to  the  maltiplyinc^  of  gods,  (subordinate  to  one  supreme) 

BUOR.     ^^  ^  bigotick  jtolytbeist,  who  liad  a  humour  of  deifying  almost 
}  every  thing,  and  therefore  would  have  this  nature  forsooth  to  be 
called  a  Goddess  too ;  yet  docs  he  declare  it  not  to  be  properly 
snch,  but  abusively  only.  Cudicorth,    Intel,  Syst.  fol.  686. 

It  hath  been  indeed  of  late  confidently  asserted  by  some,  that 
never  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  dream'd  of  any  such  thing 
as  incorporeal  substance  ;  and  therefore  tbey  would  bear  men  in 
hand,  Uiat  it  was  nothing  but  an  upstart  and  new  fangled  inven- 
tion of  some  bigotical  religionists.  Id,  lb,  fol.  18. 


.  Because  he  [Julian]  was  an  empcrour,  and  had  so  great  an 
animosity  against  Christianitv,  and  was  so  superstitiously  or  6<^«- 
ticailjf  zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.         '^    "^  '--'  **''^ 


Id.  lb,  fol.  274. 


It  may  be  doubted,  with  good  reason,  whether  there  ever  was  in 
nature  a  more  abject,  slavish,  and  bigotted  generation  than  the 
tribe  of  Beaux  Esprits,  at  present  so  prevailing  in  this  island. 

Spectat^f  No.  cczzxir. 

To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try. 
Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  S, 

The^  are  terribly  afraid  of  being  called  bigots  and  enthusiasts  ; 
hut  think  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  of 
lukewarmness  and  want  of  piety.  Porteut,    Sennon  i.  v.  1 

Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  hear. 
Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow ; 

Casts  round  religion's  orb  the  mists  of  fear^ 
Or  shades  with  horrours,  what  with  smiles  should  glow. 
Mason.     Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 

A  rich  chain  of  great  pearls  and  small  vases,  red  and  gold,  are 
other  ornaments  to  our  bigotted  sovereign. 

Pennant.    Journey  from  Chester. 

I  shall  only  in  one  word  mention  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry 
and  avarice,  m  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America ;  a  conquest  on 
a  low  estimation  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  of  the 
species.  Bur  he.     Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

BIHAR,  a  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary, 
bordering  on  the  western  confines  of  Transylvania. 
It  consists  partly  of  plains,  and  is  partly  a  noountainous 
district  j  the  former  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians, and  the  latter  by  Walachians,  the  whole 
population  exceeding  ^0,000,  who  are  esteemed 
superior  both  in  purity  of  language  and  morals  to  the 
rest  of  the  Hungarians.  This  district  derives  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Bihar  which  is  its  capital. 

BIJOR,  as  it  is  erroneously  'written  in  the  ^y{n 
Acban,  (ii.  156.  275.  8vo  edition)  or  Bajawer,  or 
Bajur,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  in  the  opinion  of 
Major  Rennell,  is  the  Bazina  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  This  is  one  of  those  widely  extended 
mountainous  districts  in  Afghdnistdn,  which  are  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  by  the  Ytisufzef  tribes.  It 
consists,  as  the  rest  of  those  provinces  do,  in  a  group 
of  vallies  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.  Rod,  the  largest  of  these 
vallies,  is  nearly  forty  miles  long  and  almost  equally 
broad.  The  Ytisiifz^fs  arc  not  the  only  occupiers  of 
this  district,  for  the  Mohmands  and  several  other 
Afghdn  tribes  possess  different  portions  of  it.  Abti'l 
Fazl  estimates  its  length  at  «5  c<5s,  (62^  geogra- 
phical miles)  and  its  breadth,  he  says,  is  from  5  to 
10,  (12J  to  25  geographical  miles.)  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  SewAd,  on  the  south  by  Bicr&m  >  on 
the  west  by  Gazndrgal,  and  on  the  north  by  Catdr, 
or  Catwer.  This  country,  and  Panj-rtirah,  which  arc 
placed  under  the  southern  projection  of  the  Hindd 


Cush,    (the   Paropamisus   of  the  ancients)  receive  buoi 
the  south-west  monsoon  with  considerable  violence ;      - 
though  the  vallies  at  their  feet  scarcely  feel  it.   The  ^l^M 
low  lands  are  fertile,  and  the  mountains  probably  ^**V 
contain  minerals,  but  the  internal  warfare  peqietually 
maintained  by  the  independent  tribes  of  Yusufz^, 
is  highly  unfavourable  to  civilisation,  and  renders  this 
country  almost  impervious  to  travellers,  especially  to 
Europeans.     {Ay{n  Acban,  ii.  155  ;  Hamilton's  Iftn- 
do8tan,  ii.  536  ;  and  Rennell*s  Memoir,  159 — 161.) 

BIKANIR,  or  Becanib,  is  a  Rajptlt,  or  native  Indian 
principality,  in  the' centre  of  the  province  of  Ajmir., 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  extensive  desert  and 
the  country  of  B'h&tis  j  on  the  east  by  Hariy&Dah  and 
the  Shic&watf  territory ;  on  the  south  by  the  dominions 
of  the  Jaudpdr  and  Jag-p(ir  R&jks  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Jeselmir  and  the  Great  Western  Desert.  Though 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea, 
the  surface  of  this  country  is  flat^  and  the  soil  consists 
of  a  light  brown  sand,  unfavourable  to  cultivation,  and 
depending  entirely  on  the  periodical  rains  for  its  crops. 
B6jark  (Holcus  spicatus)  and  the  other  kinds  of  Indian 
grain,  are  almost  its  only  produce.  Horses  and 
bullocks  of  an  inferior  description,  are  also  imported 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which  furnish  in  return 
the  necessary  supplies.  I'he  principal  towns  are  the 
capital  of  the  same  name }  and  Ch^rti.  RAj-g&m,  and 
Bdhadra  are  also  considered  as  strong  fortresses  by  the 
natives. 

Bikdnfr,  in  lat.  27°  57'  N.  and  long.  73°  2'  E.  at  first 
deceives  the  traveller  by  an  appearance  of  splendour, 
but  his  expectations  are  disappointed  on  a  nearer  in- 
spection. It  is  the  contrast  between  an  assemblage 
of  habitations  and  the  dreary  wilderness  surrounding 
it,  which  occasions  this  delusion.  A  well,  300  feet 
deep,  near  the  fort  inhabited  by  the  Rij^,  is  the  most 
remarkable  object  in  the  place^  and  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  misery  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  fortifications,  which  are  considerable  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  natives,  consist  in  a  strong  wall,  flanked 
with  'round  towers  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  is 
commanded  by  a  large  fort  at  one  of  the  angles.  Bikdur 
also  possesses  some  lofty  houses  and  temples. 

Chtird,  the  second  town  in  this  principality,  is  sitn- 
ated  in  lat  28°  I9f  N.  and  long.  75°  35^  E.  It  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by 
naked  hills  of  sand.  Being  entirely  built  of  a  white 
lime-stone,  it  has  externally  a  neat^  and  even  a  showy 
appearance,  when  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
country.  The  stone  is  occasionally  mixed  with  shellSi 
and  is  found  in  large  beds  in  several  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  desert.  Chdni  is  rather  a  dependency 
on  the  Rkjjk  of  Bik&nir,  than  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
It  was  occupied  bv  the  British  troops  for  a  few  days 
in  1818.  (Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  RennelVs 
Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan ;  Elphinstone's  Cabul) 
BFLBO,  "j      A  kind  of  sword  or  rapier,  and 

Bi^LBOES,  >  also  of  stocks  for  the  feet ;  so  called 

Bi'lboesmith.  J  because  made  at  Bilboa. 


Tell  that  brave  man  of  hope. 


He  shall  the  Mountford's  find  in  th*  head  of  all  their  troopi, 
To  answer  his  proud  braves ;  our  bilbows  be  aa  good 
As  his,  our  arms  as  strong. 

Drayton,    Pofy-Olhian,  Song  xxa. 

Hauing  once  attempted  to  run  away,  I  laid  him  in  the  byli«ts, 
threatening  to  cut  off  his  head. 

Hahluyt.     Voyage,  ^c.  AT.  Ralph  Lane,  iu.  fol.  262. 
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I  WIS  alio  oonnejred  to  tbeir  lodgings,  which  gathered  tribute 

for  the  King  of  Deommrke,  where  1  saw  a  pair  of  bilbowu  s  and 

I  asked  whether  they  were  for  the  Lappians,  (If  neede  were)  and 

^   they  said  no,  but  onely  for  their  owne  company  if  they  should 

chance  to  be  mnily. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  ifc.  [Stephan  Burroughl  r.  i.  fol.  295. 

It  was  not  so  of  old  :  men  took  up  trades. 

That  knew  the  craft  they  had  been  bred  in  right. 
An  honest  bilboe-tmitk  would  make  good  blades. 

JontoH,     To  my  Faithful  Servafu. 

BILBOA,  origiDally  Belvao,  the  Good  Ford,  is  a 
town  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Biscay  Proper,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  margin  of  a  navigable  river,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  builc 
in  1300,  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  and  soon  became  a 
flourishing  town  in  consequence  of  its  spacious  har- 
bour. The  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  with 
projecting  roofs,  which  shelter  the  streets  from  the  sua 
and  rain.  The  streets  are  paved  with  large  square  stones, 
and  are  kept  clean  and  cool  by  several  canals  that  pass 
through  them,  and  convey  water  from  the  river.  Bilboa 
contains  several  churches  and  cloisters,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  15,000  individuals,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  is  the  port  where  most  of  the  Spa- 
nish wool  is  shipped  for  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  whole  amount 
of  this  export  is  estimated  at  between  50, 000  and  60,000 
sacks  of  two  hundred  weight  each.  Its  other  exports 
are  iron,  chestnuts,  oil,  and  wine.  Bilboa,  however, 
is  not  only  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  Spain,  but  the 
port  through  which  the  northern  provinces  of  that 
kingdom  are  chiefly  supplied  with  foreign  merhandise. 
In  time  of  peace  it  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  which  supply 
it  with  salt,  fish,  hemp,  materials  for  ship-building, 
colonial  produce,  British  and  French  manufactures, 
drugs,  and  other  articles.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  annually  enter  the  harbour  is  between  500  and 
€00,  Bilboa  was  possessed  by  different  parties  during 
the  late  war  in  Spain.  It  stands  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  latitude  43®  14^  N.  and 
longitude  2®  42'  W. 

BILCOCK,  in  Zoology,  a  synonyme  of  the  Rallus 
aquaticus,  or  Water  Rail. 

BILE.  A.  S.  bile,  ulcus  ;  Dutch,  huyle  ;  Ger.  huhel;  ^ 
Swe.  h<£ld,  Junius  says,  huyle  vel  puyle  est  tuber,  a  ^ 
puylen;  protuberare,  prominere.  Wachter,  that  beul 
is  a  stroke,  ^  blow  -,  the  mark  made  by  a  blow  -,  a 
tumour  J  from  the  A.  S.  bluan,  to  give  a  blow,  to 
strike,  yet  he  doubts  whether  the  signification  can  be 
transferred  from  a  tumour  (a  tuberculis)  to  an  ulcer 
(ad  ulcera.)     See  Boil. 

And  there  was  a  beg^r  Lazarus  by  name  :  that  lay  at  hiac  gate 
f ul  of  &I/M,  and  coueytide  to  be  fulfillid  of  the  crummys  that  fellen 
doan  fro  the  riche  manoes  boord  :  and  no  man  gaf  to  him,  but 
bouadis  camen  and  Ukkiden  hise  bylit, 

WicUf.    Luke,  cap.  xn. 

When  there  is  a  hyle  in  the  skynne  of  any  mana  flesh,  and  it  is 
liealed  and  after  in  the  place  of  the  hyle  there  appeare  a  vhyte 
ryring,  either  a  shynynge  white  somewhat  redysh,  let  him  be  sene 
of  the  preast.  Bible,  1551.    Lev,  cap.  xiu. 

Bile,        "X     Smith,  inhis  translation  of  Thucydides, 

Bi^Lious./ renders  airoKoBapaei^  X**^5'*  ^  discharge 

of  bile.     In  the  old  translation  from  the  French  by 

Nicolls,  the  word  does  not  occur.    The  Lat.   hiUs, 

Vossius  has  no  doubt  is  from  the  Greek  x^^^. 
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By  meane  whereof,  wyth  a  pcyne  yet  more  vehemente,  they     BILE, 
auoyded  by  the  mouthe,  Uynkinge  and  bitter  hunion.  y 

NicolU.     ITiucidiHet,  fol.  57.       ^^V** 

But  when  once  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  cicited  romitings,  in 
which  was  thrown  up  all  that  matter  which  physicians  call  dis- 
charges of  bile,  attended  with  elcessii-e  torture. 

Smith,     Thmcydidet,  book  ii. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair ; 

Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses. 

And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices  \ 

Still  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 

To  tinge  the  chyle'^  insipid  tide  : 

Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire  ; 

And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature. 

Prior.    Alma,  can.  1. 
Why  bUioua  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silrer  currents  run. 

Garth,    Ditpentary,  can.  1. 

Bilk,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver.  It  is  usually 
said  to  be  collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  conveyed 
into  the  intestines  through  the  biliary  ducts.  Various 
animals,  liowever,  as  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  with  several  besides,  are  without  a  gall 
bladder ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  insect  tribe, 
which  secrete  bile  in  considerable  quantities,  we  rather 
infer  the  presence  of  an  organ  that  supplies  the  office 
even  of  a  liver,  than  actually  demonstrate  its  existence. 

In  treating  on  the  subject  of  Bile,  we  shall,  1st,  advert 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  is  formed  in  the  more 
perfect  aninfals  ;  we  shall  2ndly,  state  its  chemical 
composition ;  3dly,  mention  its  probable  uses  ;  and 
lastly,  the  circumstances  connected  with,  and  conse- 
quent upon  its  morbid  conditions.  On  these  several 
heads  we  shall  in  the  present  article  be  brief  and 
general,  since  their  more  ample  discussion  will  find 
fitter  places,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  our 
work,  under  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 
Medicine. 

Secretion  of  Bile.  The  organ  by  which  the  Bile  is 
secreted,  (the  liver)  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body. 
Its  situation,  in  man,  is  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, it  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lies  principally  on  the  right 
side,  but  extends  across  the  abdomen  to  the  left. 
Upon  its  under  surface  is  found  the  gall  bladder,  which 
is  mostly  of  an  ovate  figure,  and  from  which  a  canal 
or  duct,  as  it  is  named,  is  sent  out ;  this  duct  being 
formed  by  the  neck  of  the  organ  first  twisting  and 
bending  upon  itself,  and  then  projecting  forwards. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  liver,  as  an  organ  of  secretion, 
consists  mainly  in  this,  that  while  other  glands  are  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  only,  from  which  to  elaborate 
their  respective  fluids,  this  is  furnished  likewise  with 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  venous  system  j  for 
there  is  a  very  considerable  vessel  made  up  of  veins 
from  the  stomach,  omentum,  intestines,  spleen,  and 
pancreas,  that  enters  the  liver  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery,  and  becomes  minutely  ramified  through  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
physiologists  that  the  secretion  of  Bile  is  solely 
affected  through  the  medium  of  this  venous  blood ; 
and  they  have  conjectured  that  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  properly  so  called,  is  destined  merely 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  viscus  j  it  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  itself 
are  traceable  into  the  pori  bilarii,  or  beginning  of  the 
hepatic  ducts  ;  and  in  one  instance  recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  the  vein  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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BTLE.  terminated  directly  in  the  vena  chVA,  or  great  ascend- 
ing Tein  of  the  body>  without  having  entered  the  liver ; 
notwithstanding  which^  Bile  was  found  in  the  hepatic 
ducts,  that  had  of  course  been  secreted  ftt>in  the 
hepatic  artery. 

The  biliary  ductaarise  by  extremely  minute  bran ches^ 
from  the  extremities  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  gra- 
dually uniting  as  they  proceed  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver^  become  lai^r  and  larger  tubes,  and  at 
length  from  one  trunk,  which  is  situated  in  what  is 
named  the  sinus  of  the  liver;  this  trunk  is  the  he- 
patic duct  3  it  is  about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
writing  pen  ;  running  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
vein  above  mentioned,  it  soon  unites  with  ^  the  duct 
from  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  union  forms  the  com- 
mon duct  {ductus  communis  choledocus)  by  which  the 
secreted  fluid  is  conveyed  directly  into  the  duodenum. 
The  mode  then  in  which  Bile  is  formed  and  transmitted 
where  there  is  a  gall  bladder  is  this  ;  the  pori  bilarii 
secrete  it  from  the  blood,  they  convey  it  into  the 
hepatic  duct,  whence  a  portion  of  it  gets  into  the 
gall  bladder,  which  thus  constitutes  a  reservoir  for  the 
fluid,  and  in  which  it  undergoes  some  change.  Now 
when  the  stomach  is  fuU,  and  more  than  the  ordinary 
flow  of  Bile  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  what  has 
been  called  the  second  digestion,  the  gall  bladder  by 
this  plenitude  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  stimu- 
lated and  forced  to  the  discharge  of  its  contents  ;  and 
thus  a  quantity  and  kind  of  Bile  apportioned  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  is  sent  through  the  gall  duct, 
and  gets  with  the  Bile  immediately  from  the  liver,  into 
the  common  duct,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  intestine. 
*'  I  attended  (says  Dr.  Monro,)  a  patient  in  whom 
there  was  a  liver  abscess,  and  a  preternatural  com- 
munication had  thereby  been  formed  between  the 
organ  affected  and  the  lungs,  through  which  all  the 
Bile  flowed,  and  was  discharged  by  coughing  j  but  the 
quantity  of  Bile  discharged  by  coughing  was  different 
ai  different  times.  li  wcu  always  greater  after  meals, 
and  especially  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.**  Several 
experiments  instituted  by  the  French  physiologist, 
Blchat,  go  also  to  prove  what  has  been  above  advanced 
respecting  the  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  Bile,  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  system 
demand  this  change.  "  It  appears  (says  Bichat)  that 
the  fluid  is  constantly  secreted  but  in  greater  propor- 
tions during  digestion ;  2dly,  that  the  Bile  which  is 
secreted  during  abstinence,  is  divided  between  the 
duodenum  and  gall  bladder,  the  portion  which  goes 
into  the  latter  acquiring  a  more  biliary  character,  (un 
caracHre  d'4cretd,  une  teinte  fonc^e,)  which  he  adds  is 
doubtless  necessary  towards  completing  the  digestive 
process  -,  3dly,  when  the  aUment  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum, all  the  hepatic  Bile  which  before  divided  itself 
between  the  intestine  and  gall  bladder,  now  goes  into 
the  former,  and  even  in  greater  abundance ;  and  be- 
sides this  the  gall  bladder  itself  is  called  on  to  empty 
its  contents  upon  the  alimentary  mass  in  the  duo- 
denum. 

Of  *he  c]iemkal  composition  of  the  BiU,  Cadet,  Ram- 
aay,  Theoard,  and  Berzelius,  are  the  principal  autho- 
rities on  this  head  j  but  the  result  of  their  several  in- 
vestigations has  not  been  uniform.  Thenard  gives  the 
following  as  the  oomposition  of  human  Bile  5  1000  of 
water,  with  100  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  from  « 
to  10  of  a  yellow  matter  insoluble,  which  is  suspended 
in  the  Bile,  42  of  albumen,  41  of  resin,  5.6  of  soda. 


and  4.5  of  phosphates  of  soda  and  lone,  sulphate  mid  bile 
muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  BUc,  Thenard  ^^^/^ 
tells  us,  is  less  resinous  than  common  when  the  Itver 
is  enlarged ;  and  when  the  disease  is  coasiderably 
advanced,  it  is  principally  albaminous,  havii^Uttleof 
the  bitter  principle.  Bile  is  most  ^equently  of  a 
brownish  yelldw  colour  ;  sometimes  it  is  green,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  is  nearly  colourless.  j 

Berzelius  denies  the  presence  of  resin  as  a  consti- 
tuent principle  in  Bile.  He  further  states,  that  what 
has  been  considered  albumen,  is  in  reality  mucus. 
Bile,  says  Berzelius,  really  consists  of  a  peculiar  biliary 
matter,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  and  pure. 
"  By  mixing  fresh  Btle  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate first  appears,  which  is  to  be  removed,  being 
chiefly  mucus ;  fresh  acid  is  then  added  as  long  as  aojr 
precipitate  is  formed  -,    the  mixture  is  to  be  heated.  ' 

gently  for  some  hours,  and  the  green  precipitate  which  | 

is  left  is  to  be  Avell  washed  with  water.  The  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  abstracted  by  digesting  it  with  carbonate 
of  barytes  and  water ;  the  pure  biliary  matter  remains 
in  solution,  communicating  a  green  colour  and  all  the 
peculiar  properties  of  Brie.  When  dried  it  resemWcs 
entire  desiccated  Bile  j  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  not 
in  ether,  but  is  converted  by  ether  into  a  kind  of 
fatty  substance.  It  yields  no  ammonia  in  distillation, 
and  therefore  contains  no  nitrogen.  According  to 
Berzelius,  Bile  is  composed  of  80  of  this  biliary  prin- 
ciple, 3  of  mucus  of  the  gall  bladder,  9.6  of  alitalis 
and  salts,  (common  to  all  secreted  fluids)  and  907.4 
of  water.  •• 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  of  the  Bile  in  difSerent 
animals,  Thenard  found  that  of  the  sheep,  dog,  and  cat 
to  be  similar  in  its  composition  to  the  ox  ;  which  ac- 
cording to  his  analysis,  contains  in  eight  hundred  parts 
water  7OO,  resin  15,  picromel  (a  peculiar  saccharine 
substance  which  he  was  the  first  thus  to  designate,) 
69,  yellow  matter  4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  % 
muriate  of  soda  and  potass  3.5,  sulphate  of  soda  0.8, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  1.2,  oxide  of  iron  a 
very  small  quantity.  The  Bile  of  the  hog  is  without 
albumen  or  picromel,  but  contains  resin  in  large  quan- 
tities. Birds*  Bile  differs  from  that  of  quadropeds  in 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
in  its  picromel  not  being  so  saccharine.  Its  resin  is 
not  so  abundant.  The  Bile  of  fishes  is  for  the  most 
part  less  bitter  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  Bile  mixes 
with  water  in  every  proportion  ;  acids  decompose  it. 
Its  solution  changes  violet  or  mallow  to  a  green; 
alcohol  coagulates  it. 

Uses  of  the  Bile.  Bile  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
formed  in  a  great  part  from  venous  blood,  while  other 
secretions  take  their  rise  from  arterial  blood,  it  hasheen 
supposed  by  some  that  the  liver  which  secretes  it  is  a 
decarbonizing  organ ;  while  others  hove  Imagined  that 
the  principal  office  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  hydrogen 
and  convey  its  excessfrom  the  system.  •'  The  secretion 
of  Bile  under  these  points  of  view  may  be  regarded 
(it  is  said)  as  subordinate  to  respiration,  and  as  freeing 
the  blood  from  principles  which  could  not  without 
inconvenience  be  entirely  abstracted  by  the  action  of 
the  air."  These  notions,  however,  are  at  best  hypo- 
thetical, and  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  acute  phy- 
siologist, that "  before  the  doctrines  they  teach  can  be 
proved  to  be  more  than  conjectural,  there  is  one  point 
essentially  necessary  to  be  proved  ;    which  is,  that 
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secretion  is  performed  by  w^sele^Uon  of  the  elements 
-^  of  the  blood,  and  does  not  consist  In  changes  effected 
upon  the  entire  mass  of  fluid  upon  which  the  ghuids 
operate.** 

-  Bile  has,  £or  a  long  time,  been  considered  a  highly 
important  agent  in  completing  what  Is  called  the  seeond 
digestion  -,  and  some  very  recant  experiments  of  Mr. 
Brodie  -haTc  served  to  establish  as  fact,  what  before 
had  been  radier  j&atter  of  conjecture  :  viz.  that  its 
presence  -and  action  are  absolutely  necessary  towards 
the  formation  of  chyle  ;  since  upon  tying  the  choledic 
4iuct  of  antmala*  and  thus  preventing  the  fluid  from 
access  to  the  i!hyme«  no  .chyle  was  formed.  Against 
the  opinion  that  Bile  is  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  ehyliforoos  prcieesB,  *"  it  is  no  argument,*'  says 
Dr.  Murray,  *'  that  this  fluid  cannot  beiiiscovered  by 
any  of  its  properties  tn  the  <diyle  ;  for  these  may  be 
changed  by  thexomhinatiosi,  or  someof  Its  principles 
only  may  enter  into  the  .composition  of  that  fluids 
ivhile  others  are  discharged  as  excrementitions." 

That  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
much  aided  by  a  due  seoretian  and  flow  of  Bile^  is  a 
generally  received  notion  ;  yet^  as  Dr.  Good  has 
remarked,  in  his  late  eomprehensiveandeKcellent  work 
entitled.  The  Study  of  Medidne,  ''Ihe  periataltic  action 
is  peculiarly  brisk  in  lientery  though  the  intestines 
are  without  this  fluid  -,  and  there  are  also  (he  adds)  a 
few-other  circumstances  relating  to  the  Bile,  that  yet 
stand  in  need  of  explanation.  The  hepatic  Bile,  or 
that  seoreted  Into  the  hepatic  duct,  is  mild  and  sweet; 
the  Bile  found  in  the  gall  bladder  is  pungent  and 
bitter ;  whence  we  mi^it  infer  that  it  is  the  gall 
bladder  that  secretes  the  bitter  princijile.  Yet  in  chil* 
dren  the  gall-bladder  Bile  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the 
hepatic  duct ;  and  in  various  insects  a  Bile  powerfully 
bitter,  is  secreted  without  either  gall  bladder  or  liver. 
'Who  shall  develope  the  cause  of  these  discrepancies  ? 
%Vho  shall  unfold  to  us  the  use  of  the  bitter  principle 
of  the  Bile,  or  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  the  animal 
economy  in  the  adult  state,  and  not  necessary  in  a  state 
of  infancy?*' 

^  Bilious  borders.  The  derangements  of  which  the 
biliary  secretion  is  susceptible  are  various.  Its  quan- 
tity may  be  too  large  or  too  small — ^its  qualities  may 
l>e  too  mild  or  too  acrimonious  5  or  after  secretion,  it 
may  meet  with  different  impediments  to  its  due  trans- 
mission through  its  appropriate  channels.  An  excess 
or  redundancy  of  Bile  is  often  attended  with  very 
considerable  commotion  of  the  whole  frame — a  com- 
motion of  which  this  redundance  is  frequently  both 
cause  and  effect :  an  instance  of  which  is  presented  to  . 
"US  in  the  disorder  named  yellow  fever — in  this  disorder 
the  biliary  secretion  is  rendered  both  redundant  and 
acrimonious  by  the  general  excitation  of  the  system, 
-while  the  excitement  or  irritation  thereby  produced, 
js  still  further  heightened  and  materially  modified  by 
the  inordinate  flow  of  the  hurried  and  morbid  secre- 
tion, and  by  the  fluid  secreted  being  partly  re-admitted 
into  the  general  mass  of  circulation. 

llic  disease  called  cholera  is  another  instance  of  the 
derangement  consequent  upon  an  inordinate  secretion 
of  Bile,  and  of  its  displacement  -,  for  in  this  case  Bile 
gets  into  the  stomach  where  it  has  no  natund  right 
«f  entrance,  and  vomiting  and  purging,  with  other 
derangements,  are  the  consequences.  In  a  word,  yellow 
fever,  bilious  fever,  cholera  morbus,  bifioas  colic, 
and  bilious  diarrheea,  are  «n  mutatis  nrniaadis  aUted 


diseases,  and  all  fiiriush  examples  of  both  redundancy 
and  acrimony  in  the  biliary  discharge. 

A  deficiency  of  Bile  is  marked  by  a  pallid  hue  of 
countenance  and  languid  habit  of  body  5  it  is  accom^ 
panied  by  indigestion,  for  although  the  chymlform  or 
digestive  process  of  the  stomach  is  effected  without 
the  aid  of  Bile  immediately,  yet,  where  Bile  is  defi- 
cient, torpor  is  present,  and  that  torpor  pervading  the 
whole  frame  is  especially  manifested  by  a  defective 
action  in  the  stomach.  The  reason  why  flatulency, 
acidity,  irregularity  in  the  alvine  evacuation,  and  clay- 
ccdoured  stools  attend  a  deficiency  of  Bile  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  :  flatulency  and  acidity  being  the  conse- 
quences of  fermentation  .unchecked  by  vital  power, 
and  a  due  admixture  of  animal  secretions  ;  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  discharges  being  more  directly 
occasioaed  by  the  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  Bile.  Now,  as  acrimony,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
nects itself  with  redundant  secretion,  so  does  ineffi- 
ciency in  quality.  In  the  general  way,  accompany  a 
morbid  diminution  in  quantity,  as  is  instanced  In 
chlorosis,  hypochondriasis,  mesenteric  atrophy  and 
other  disorders  of  debility  -,  In  these  cases  there  is  not 
merely  too  little  Bile,  but  it  is  in  too  dilute  a  con- 
dition, in  consequence  of  tihe  prevailing  torpor  so 
affecting  the  absorbents,  that  the  watery  parts  of  the 
secretion  are  not,  as  In  states  of  health,  re-absorbed, 
and  therefore  the  Bile  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
stimulating  the  intestines.  This  dilute  state  of  the 
Bile  is  often  apparently  the  cai|se  of  worms  -,  and 
hence,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Darwin,  one  of  the 
principles  of  anthelmintic  agency  consists  in  imparting 
tone  to  the  liver,  and  character  to  the  biliary  secretion. 
To  the  manifestations  of  malady  connected  with  this 
condition  of  the  Bile,  the  term  bilious  is  too  loosely 
applied ;  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
a  redundancy  of  the  fluid  in  question  is  Imagined 
when  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case ;  and  even  when 
the  biliary  organs  shall  be  only  affected  as  part  of  the 
connected  agency  in  living  functions.  To  attribute 
every  thing  to  the  livef  and  the  Bile  is  to  mistake, 
indeed,  not  alone  with  the  vulgar.  A  great  deal  of 
medical  hypothesis,  as  in  its  proper  place  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  (see  Mebicine)  has  been  reared 
upon  too  blender  a  foundation,  the  hepatic  viscus  being 
its  chief  corner  stone. 

Obstruction  of  Me.  The  Bile,  after  it  has  been  duly 
secreted,  may  be  prevented  from  getting  into  the  duo- 
denum by  various  causes,  and  in  that  case  the  disease 
called  jaundice  is  more  or  less  completely  constituted ; 
the  Bile  finding  an  impediment  to  its  usual  outlet.  Is 
thrown  back  upon  the  systemj^  and  imparts  a  yellow- 
ness to  the  whole  Bur&ce  of  the  body,  accompanied 
by  great  depression  of  spirits,  (an  almost  invariable 
consequence  of  the  fluid  being  mixed  with  the  blood 
after  secretion . )  There  appear  to  be  two  ways  by  which 
the  obstructed  Bile  thus  finds  an  entrance  among  the 
mass  of  circulating  fluids,  namely  regurgitation  «nd 
absorption — that  is,  the  secretion  is  «lifaer  la  a  sort  id 
mechanical  manner  thrown  hack  upon  the  blood  ve»-. 
aels,  mr  the  absorbing  agency  is  set  to  work  to  cany 
it  into  the  system  by  a  more  .ctreuitous  rout. 

The  obstruction  itself  is  either  partial  or  general, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  either  eonnecled  with 
a  particular  coaditisn  of  the  aoereting  organ,  and  its 
ducts,  or  oooasioaed  by  mi  extraacoiis  impediment  to 
«  ^ee  tew  of  «he  secreted  matter.    Ftaurti^  jauadioe 
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BILE,  takes  place  when  the  obstruction  though  considerable 
is  not  complete  $  sis  when  gall  stones  may  not  occupy 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  gall  passages,  or  when  the 
coats  of  these  passages  may  have  become  thickened 
by  disease.  General  jaundice  for  the  most  part  implies 
a  thorough  obstruction.  An  instance  of  temporary 
jaundice  is  afiforded  by  the  yellowness  often  accom- 
panying pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus  so  displacing 
the  relative  situation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the 
hepatic  ducts  become  unduly  pressed  upon  -,  a  perma- 
nent jaundice  is  produced  by  a  chronically  disordered 
state  of  the  liver  and  its  appendices.  Of  these  several 
conditions  and  their  remedies,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat  under  the  article  Medicine,  and  we  purpose 
in  this  place  limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  biliary  calculi,  the  modus  generandi  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  satis£Eu:torily  made  out  -,  for 
there  is  something  in  their  composition  beyond  what 
can  be  referred  to  absorption  and  consequent  inspis- 
sation.  From  these  concretions  being  most  commonly 
found  in  the  gall  bladder,  it  is  supposed  that  their 
formation  is  the  result  of  changes  which  the  Bile 
undergoes  while  it  remains  in  that  organ;  but  besides 
that  this  is  no  explanation  of  the  changes  themselves, 
we  find  occasionally  that  the  concretions  are  generated 
in  the  substance  and  body  of  the  liver. 

The  biliary  calculi  that  are  found  in  the  human 
subject,  consist  principally  of  that  peculiar  substance 
which  is  named  by  Fourcroy  adipocere.  Chevreul  is 
diposed  to  regard  this  base  of  biliary  calculi  in  the 
light  of  a  peculiar  animal  principle,  which  he  deno- 
minates cholesterine ;  a  substance  which  we  are  told 
"  is  fusible  at  280*^,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
crystalline  mass :  rapidly  heated  to  about  400^,  it  eva- 
porates in  dense  smoke  5  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
about  tV  its  weight.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
not  convertible  into  soap  by  the  alkalis.** 

Biliary  concretions  are  proposed  to  be  arranged 
under  four  classes. 

1st.  That  kind  of  gall  stone  which  has  a  white 
colour,  and  a  crystallized,  shining,  laminated  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  pure 
alkalis.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  but  the  latter 
solution  is  precipitated  in  an  altered  state  by  the 
admixture  of  water. 

These  gall  stones  are  usually  of  an  oval  form ;  they 
are  whitish  and  have  the  appearance  of  spermaceti  3 
they  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  t^. 

The  second  kind  are  polygonal  or  round  in  their 
formation  3  they  are  of  a  light  greyish  brown  colour  3 
they  have  an  external  covering  of  concentric  layers, 
and  within  are  composed  of  a  matter  either  crystal- 
lized, or  having  the  appearance  of  coagulated  honey. 

The  third  species  are  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
met  with — they  are  compounded  of  the  two  preceding 
kinds. 

The  fourth  differ  from  the  others  in  neither  being 
soluble  in  alcohol  nor  oil  of  turpentine.  Haller  gives 
several  examples  of  this  sort  of  calculus,  which  does 
not,  like  the  others,  inflame  when  heated,  but  becomes 
red  and  changed  into  an  ash,  like  charcoal. 

^  *'  There  is  (says  Dr.  Monro)  a  fifth  but  very  rare 
kind  of  biliary  calculi,  which  as  far  as  I  know  has  not 
been  described,  which  is  of  a  jet  black  colour,  of  a 
shining  appearance,  and  seldom  attains  a  large  size  3^ 
it  is  very  irregular  on  the  surface.    I  have  never  seen 


such  calculi  but  in  the  ductus  communis  chbledocus.**    BILE. 
The  above  account,  however,  pretty  nearly  answers  to      "■ 
the  description  given  of  the  fourth  species.  BILrrz. 

The  calculi  that  are  found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  ^^ 
quadrupeds  have  been  thought  to  consistalmost  entirely ' 
of  inspissated  Bile  3  but  although  their  composition  is 
for  the  most  part  much  less  complicated  than  bilious 
concretions  in  the  human  subject,  something  more 
than  inspissation  of  the  fluid  must,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  Dr.  Bostock,  contribute  to  their  forma- 
tion 3  for  they  are  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water, 
which  is  not  the  case  veith  merely  inspissated  Bile.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  horses  and  oxen  are 
obnoxious  to  the  formation  of  these  calculi  during  the 
winter  season  especially,  that  they  become  jaundiced 
in  consequence,  and  that  when  spring  brings  its  green 
pasture  the  jaundice  leaves  them  3    and  Dr.  Darwin 
presents  us  with  the  following  recital  in  reference  to 
biliary  disorder  even  in  the  human  subject.    "  The 
largest  stone  (says  he)  that  I  ever  saw,  was  from  a 
lady  who  had  parted  with  it  some  years  before,  and 
who  had  abstained  above  two  years  from  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  diet,  to  prevent  as  she  supposed  a  colic  of  her 
stomach,  which  was  probably  a  pain  of  the  biliary 
duct.    On  resuming  the  use  of  sonne  vegetable  diet, 
she  recovered  a  better  state  of  healthy  and  formed  no 
new  bilious  concretionsi** 

This  case  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  the 
narrator  favoured  us  by  stating  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  discharged  concretion,  and  whether  it  had 
more  than  ordinary  resemblance  to  the  calculi  of  the 
quadruped  animals,  since  such  information  might  have 
led  to  practical  inference  3  but  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  solvents,  and  preventives,  and  correctives  of 
these  substances,  would  be  to  open  too  wide  a  field 
for  present  disquisition  3  and  for  more  ample  details 
we  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Medicine. 

BILGE.  The  glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says : 
Now  hulge.  Sax.  the  sides  of  a  ship  or  any  such  like 
standing  out,  a  Ger.  bulg,{bulga)  vel  a  bauch  {venter) 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  it  seeins  naturally  allied  to  the 
Swed.  Gothic  bu^g-ia,  to  swell.     BUge  is  applied  to 

That  which  bulges  or  bellies  out  3  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse, or  bulk  of  the  ship's  bottom.  A  ship  is  said  to 
bilge,  when  after  striking  upon  a  rock,  &c.  she  opens 
her  bulge  or  belly  so  as  to  admit  the  water. 


Of  chois  men  they  tokc 

Ane  grete  nowmer,  and  hid  in  biigru  dcme 
Within  that  heist,  in  moay  huge  caverae  : 
Schortly  the-belly  was  stuiTet  euery  dele. 
Full  of  knychtia  armyt  in  plate  of  stele. 

G,  Douglas,    J?»M</o«,  bookii..foL39. 

But  as  we  came  out  at  the  sayd  Goldemore  gate,  the  TmUie 
came  on  ground  on  certain  rockea,  that  lye  to  the  northward  of 
the  said  gate,  and  was  like  to  be  Ulged  and  lost. 

Hakluyt,  Voyage,  ifc.  M.  ^nth,  Jenkinaony  i.  fol.  310. 

The  nez|  morning,  at  day-break,  she  [the  Wager]  struck  on  s 
sunken  rock,  and  soon  after  bilged,  and  groanded  between  two 
small  islands,  at  about  a  musquet-shot  from  the  shore. 

Anton,     Voyage  round  the  WbrM^  book  ii.  ch.  il. 

BILIMBI  TREE,  a  species  of  the  Averrhoa. 

BILITZ,  or  BiELiTZ,  a  small  principality  and  town 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  encompassed  by  the  lordship  of 
Please,  the  principality  of  Teschen  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  town  of  Bilitz  stands  on  the*  river 
Biala>  opposite  the  town  of  thatname^  with  which  it 
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m^-  is  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  river.    Most  of 
BlUii    ^  bouses  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808,  and  many 


S^yW 


of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  between  tliree  and  four 


thousand^  are  employed  in  weaving  cloth  of  various 

kinds. 

BlLKt  Mr.  Giffbrd  says^  ''Bilk  seems  to  have 
become  a  cant  word  about  this  (Ben  Jonson's)  time, 
for  the  use  of  it  is  ridiculed  by  others,  as  well  as 
Jonson.  It  is  thus  explained  in  Cole's  English  Die- 
iionary,  'Bilk^  nothing  j  also  to  deceive/  **  Lye; — from 
the  Goth,  bilaikan,  which  properly  signifies  insultando 
mudere. 


Tub.      Hee  will  ha'  the  last  word,  though  he  take  biUkt  for*t. 
Hugh.  BiiAtf  what'i  that? 

Tub.      Why  nothing,  a  word  Bignifyiog  nothing ;  andborrow'd 
here  to  express  nothing. 

£,  JonsoH,    Taie  of  a  TVii,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
[He]  was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it,  for 
that  he  wanted  no  instructors ;  but  be  sure  you  dog  you,  says  he« 
don't  you  biiA  me.  Spectator,  No.  cccczcnii. 

Patrons  in  days  of  yore,  like  patrons  now, 
Expected  that  die  bard  should  make  his  bow 
At  coming  in,  and  ev'ry  now  and  then 
Hint  to  the  world  tliat  they  were  more  than  men ; 
But,  like  the  patrons  of  the  present  day. 
They  never  bUA'd  the  poet  of  his  pay. 

CkurchilL    Independence, 
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BILL,  V.  1  A.S.  hiU,  the  bill,  beak,  or  nibof  a  bird. 
Bill,  n.  /  the  nose  or  snout  of  a  beast  or  fish,  the 
snout  or  beak  of  a  ship.  Somner.  Perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  puUicn,  to  pull.  The  beak,  that  which  pecketh  ; 
the  bill  that  which  puUeth.  So  in  Latin,  vellicare, 
(from  vellere,  to  puU,)  is  to  pull,  as  a  bird  does. 

And  of  a  rauen,  which  was  tolde. 

Of  nyne  hondred  wynter  olde, 

She  toke  the  head,  with  all  the  biite. 

Cower,  'Con/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  106. 

No  sooner  had  the  bird  tlie  maiden  eyde. 
But,  leaping  on  the  rocke,  downe  from  a  bough 
He  takes  a  cherry  up,  (which  he  but  now 
Had  hither  brought,  and  in  that  place  had  laid 
Till  to  the  cleft  his  song  had  drawne  the  maid) 
And  flying  with  the  small  stem  in  his  bill, 
(A  choicer  fruit,  than  hangs  on  Bacchus*  hill] 
In  fair  Marina's  bosom  tooke  his  rest, 
A  heavenly  seat  fit  for  so  sweet  a  guest : 
Where  Citherea's  doves  mlglit  biUing  sit. 
And  gods  and  men  with  envy  look  on  it. 

Browne.    British  Pastorals,  Song  3.  • 

On  whose  [the  cup's]  swelling  sides,  four  handles  fixed  were 
And  upon  every  handle  sate,  a  pair  of  doves  of  gold; 
Some  billing  and  some  pecking  meat. 

Chapmam    Homer* e  Iliad,  book  xi.  fol.  154. 

Forthwith  firom  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies 

And  after  him,  a  surer  messenger, 

A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  agen  to  spie 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light . 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive  leafe  he  brings,  pacific  signe. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  xi. 

On  the  other  side,  Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  spouse,  wherever 
they  come,  are  billing  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  think  must  do  our 
hearts  good  who  behold  'em.  Spectator,  No.  ccc. 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing. 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shillinff. 

Butler.    Hudilras,  part  ill.  can.  1. 

His  eyes  with  milder  beauties  beam. 
Than  billing  doves  beside  the  stream. 

Moore.    Solomon,  part  iii. 

O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  their  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they  will. 
Beattie,     The  Minstrel,  book  i. 

Bii-L,  -^      A.S.  bill;   Dutch,  byl;    Ger.  bed; 

Bi'i^LETS,    >  which  Skinner  thinks  is  securis  rostrata, 
Bi^i.LMAN.  J  80  called  from  its  great  resemblance  to 
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the  bill  of  a  bird.    Junius  thinks  billets  are  pieces  of 
wood  cut  with  a  bill, , 

Aga3'ne  loke  how  vncomcly  a  thyng  it  were  if  a  philosophier 
would  with  his  cJoke  &  long  beard  scip  about  the  stage,  &  play  a 
parte  in  sn  interlude :  or  els  holde  a  bill  &  a  net  in  his  hande  in 
the  place  where  the  swordplaycrs  are  wont  to  fyght  at  ytteraunce, 
and  syng  thcyr  accustomed  song. 

Vdall,    Mark,  Pref.  to,  fol.  5. 

For  where  before  tymes  there  were  sent  ouer,  for  the  ayde  and 
tuicyon  of  the  tounes,  and  citees,  brought  vnder  the  obeysaunce  of 
the  English  nacion  thousands  of  men,  apte  and  mete  for  the 
warre,  and  defence:  now  were  sent  into  Fraunce,  hundreds,  yea 
scores,  some  rascall,  imd  some  not  able  to  drawe  a  bow  or  carry  a 
*•//.  Hall,    King  Henry  VI.  fol.  130. 

When  that  the  stak  of  wood  was  reared  vp 
Under  the  ayre  within  the  inward  court 
With  clouen  oke  and  billets  made  of  fyrre. 
With  garlandes  she  doth  all  beset  the  place. 

Surrey,    ^neis,  book  iv. 

And  there  withall  he  mightly  bounced  the  bord. 

In  rush'd  his  bil^ien,  one  himselfe  bestird. 

Laying  at  Lord  Stanley  whose  braine  he  had  surely  cleft. 

Had  he  not  downe  beneathe  the  table  crept. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  427, 

He  in  the  momynge  caused  the  Mayre  of  the  citie  to  apparell  in 
armure  the  beste  and  most  coragious  persones  of  the  citie  .  whiche 
brought  to  him  iii.  m.  archers  and  iii.  m.  bilnun  besyde  them  that 
were  deputed  to  defend  the  citie. 

Hall.    King  Henry  VI.  fol.  14. 

The  souldiers  Englishmen  were  all  asleep  except  the  watch,  the 
which  was  slender ;  and  yet  the  shout  arises,  bowes  and  bib,  bows 
and  biU ;  which  is  a  signification  of  extreme  defence,  to  avoide 
the  present  danger  in  all  towns  of  war. 

Knox,    History  of  Be/orm,  fol.  91, 

Cocceius  Proculus  a  bilman  of  the  garde  had  a  suite  with  his 
neighbour  about  a  small  parcell  of  ground,  which  lay  doubtfull 
betweene  them,  Otho  witli  his  owne  money  bought  his  neighboun 
whole  ground,  and  freely  bestowed  it  vpon  him. 

Savile.    Tacitus,  fol.  18. 

Enuy,  when  it  is  once  concdued  in  a  malicious  heart,  is  like 
fire  in  billets  of  juniper,  which  (they  say)  continues  more  yeares 
than  one.  Hall.     Cont.  Anna  and  Peninna,  1.  9V9. 

Filing  the  wood  cut  in  length  like  our  filets,  at  the  ends,  and 
joyning  them  together  so  close,  that  though  no  flame  or  fire  did 
appeare,  yet  the  heat  continued  Mrithout  intermission. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.    Revived,  foi,  60. 

Preserve  this  groaning  branch,  O  hear  my  prayer. 
Spare  me  this  one,  this  one  poor  billet  spare ; 
That,  haidng  many  fires  and  flames  withstood. 
Its  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good. 
In  future  times  to  prove,  I  once  had  wood ! 

King.    TheLtutmthi. 
4b 
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BILL.  Come,  pierce  pur  old  liogtbeftat,  pc'er  ttf  nt  at  in  ihenry. 

For  this  is  the  teasoa  to  driak  and  be  merry  ; 
Tlist,  rerir'd  by  good  liquor  and  bUiets  together, 
We  may  brave  the  load  storms,  and  defy  the  cold  weather. 
Fentw,    JnUUtivH  of  Horace,  book  i.  ode  9. 

The  ranks  of  bUi^-men  in  order  to  battle  are  always  enviroa'd 
iHth  pike  men;  for  the  kiU-men  serve  speciaUy  for  cxeattion  if 
the  enemy  be OTerthiowB.  OUUft.    UftofBmUgh^jX, 

Though  winter  reigns,  oar  labours  never  fail : 
Then  all  day  long  %fc  hear  the  sounding  flail ; 
And  oft  the  beetle's  strenuous  stroke  descends, 
^hat  knotty  block-wood  into  hHUti  rends. 

Scott,    Amshtan  £elog,2. 

Bill,  r.        ^       Spclman.  Schedula,  libellus,  syngra- 
Bill,  n.         |  phus;    A.  S.  bille,  unde  Graeco  Barb. 
Bi'llet,  17.    y  piXXof ;  Gallic  and Belgic,  InUet.  The 
B/llet,  n.   j  verb  occurs  in  our  old  tran^tors  -, 
Bi^LMAKER.  J  conquirere  milites,  in  modem  usage,  to 
enlist,  to  enroll,  to  put  or  write  upon  the  master  roll  | 
is  rendered — to  bill  by   Sir  Henry  Sarile;    and  Sir 
Tbonsuu  North,   through   the   medium   of  Amyot*s 
French,  renders  raa^eiv  eU  to,  oarXa,  by  the  same  verb. 
To  bilkt  a  soldier  or  other  person  is  by  note,  bill, 
or  particular  in  writing,  to  appoint  his  quarters  or 
lodgings.  A  bill  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  statement  in 
writing  of  certain  particular  things,  as  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment, a  bill  of  costs,  a  bill  of  exchange ;  the  first 
Betting  forth  the  particular  offences   charged}    the 
86cond,  the  particular  sums  claimed  ;  and  the  last^ 
the  particular  sum  to  be  paid,  the  time  wheu^  the 
place  where,  &c. 

This  salfe  cherl  came  forth  a  ful  gret  pas. 
And  salde ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pitous  biU, 
In  which  I  plaine  upon  Virginius, 
And  if  that  he  wol  sayn  it  is  not  thus, 
I  wol  H  proTB,  and  finden  good  witnesse, 
lliat  80th  is  that  my  MU  wol  expresse. 

Chtmcer.    The  Doetouret  Tale,  v.  12096. 

Var  whan  ther  is  ony  dissentioon  bctweene  2  partyes,  and  every 
of  hem  meyntenetlie  his  cause,  and  seyth,  the  contrarye,  thannc 
bothe  partyes  writen  here  causes  in  2  biUc*t  and  putten  hem  in  the 
bond  of  seynt  Hiomas  ;  and  anon  he  castethe  awey  the  kUie  of 
tt«  wrong  cause,  and  holdeih  stiile  the  biUe  with  the  righte  cause. 
Sir  J,  AfauMdtviUe,    Trmvaik,  cap.  xvi. 

He  desyred  to  liaue  a  byU  drawen  of  the  saydc  resygnacion,  that 
• "        f. 


lie  myght  be  perfyght  in  the  rehersall  thereoi 

Fabyan, 


Ann,  1389. 


This  bil  putteth  he  fourth  in  y«  pore  be ggers  name.  Bui  we  verely 
tfaiake  if  dtcm  self  hAue  as  much  wit  as  thair  proctour  lacketh, 
they  had  leuer  see  their  bylmaker  burned,  then  their  supplicarion 
qpedde.  Sir  Thomas  More,     Horke*,  ful.  302. 

Again,  whereas  divers  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  the  Ilotes 
thei^Klves,  (whom  they  had  bitted  ia  their  bands  of  soulders)  stole 
away  and  ran  to  their  enemies.  North,    Plutarch,  p.  522. 

Felopidas  seeing  eveiy  man  afiratd  of  this  eclipse  above,  be 
woidd  not  compcll.tbe  people  to  depart  with  this  fear,  nor  wiUi  so 
ill  hope  to  hazard  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  Thebans,  being  all 
K/MtogotfaUjonraey.  iU.A.p.2a2. 

Which  being  of  itsdlc  a  bmdensome  thing,  was  made  much  more 
ioMipportable,  by  the  anorice  and  lewd  disposition  of  the  officers, 
who  billed  chiefly  nnch  as  were  old  or  impotent  persons,  and 
then  for  money  released  them.  Saviie,    Tacitus,  fol.  144. 

The  &ther  of  Alenas  dented,  and  said  that  he  had  cast  in  no  lot 
lor  liim ;  and  it  scemd  unto  every  man  that  there  was  some  error 
in  writing  of  those  biltes  or  names  for  the  lottery. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  157. 


no  peerct  and  captaines  of  Israel  are  driven  manided  UmradiL  mn , 
the  Assyrian  streets,  and  biUeted  to  the  sev^rall  places  of  their  i^ 
perpetuall  servitude.  ^^ 

Hall,  Cont,  The  Utter  DeitrueHom  o/XSngdomaofissmel,  I  IttS. 

Sddome  ever  hath  extremity  of  mischief  seized,  where  esnsr 
mmit^innm  have  not  been  bilUted  before. 

Jd,  Cont,  Hammn  Disrespected,  tfe,  L  1339. 

Item,  yon  hsae  eansed  the  sixt  of  October  last  past,  tt 
Hampton  Court  lor  the  delenoe  of  vour  owne  cause,  diners  seditiosi 
biU  to  bee  written  in  counterfeited  hands,  and  secretly  to  bethrowm 
abroad  in  diners  partes  of  this  resJme. 

Stouft,   AmulUA.    Edward  VL 

Thinkest  thon  that  they  be  coblers,  tapsters,  or  such  like  bate 
mechanicall  people,  that  write  these  bilU  and  scrolls  which  ue 
found  daily  in  thy  pr«tor*s  chair,  and  not  the  noblest  men  and  best 
citizens  that  do  it  ?  North,    Plutarch,  fol.  820. 

Robin,  you  must  know,  is  tlie  best  man  in  town  for  carrying  i 
billet  f  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body,  swift  step,  demnre  look,  soiB- 
cient  sense,  and  knows  the  town.  Spectator,  No.  49B, 

Our  oouotrymcB  could  not  ^rabear  laughing  when  Hiey  hesrd  a 
lover  rhantiiy  out  a  bUlet-^ious,  and  even  the  sopcrscr^itioD  o{  a 
letter  set  to  a  tune.  Id.  No.  29. 

As  he  never  said^«o— to  any  reqneit  in  hia  life,  he  has  glwca 
them  a  bUl,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  hit  upon  a  namAant  ui  theci^, 
which  I  am  to  get  changed. 

Goldsmith,    The  Goodmmimr*d  Jtfnn,  act  ilL  sc.  1. 

I  write  this,  Etiaa,  at  Mr.  JaOMs's  whilat  he  m  dressing,  and 
the  dear  girf,  his  wife,  ia  writing  beside  me,  to  thee.— 1  got  your 
melancholy  billet  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Sterme.    Letter  84. 

Bill,  a  word  of  werj  Tarioos  tue  in  liegal  phrase- 
ology. The  definition,  at  onee  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  the  most  accurate,  may,  perhaps,  be  that  of 
the  learned  and  kborious  author  of  the  Lam  Diethnary. 
"  It  is  a  declaration  iu  writing,  expressing  dther  the 
wrong  the  party  complaining  bath  suifered  by  the 
party  comptained  of,  or  else  some  fault  committed 
against  some  law  or  statute  of  the  reahn ;  and  this 
BiU  is  sometimes  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  j 
England,  especially  for  nnconfctonable  wrongs  done 
to  the  complainant,  and  sometimes  to  others  hariog  ' 
juri^iction,  according  as  the  law  directs.'* 

The  Bill  "  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor*'  is  a 
Bill  in  Equity,  that  is,  the  formal  statement  made  in  tbe 
style  of  a  petition,  wherewith  a  connplainaot  or  Orator,       | 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  Bill,  commences  hts  suit  -,  set- 
ting forth  at  length  the  circumstances  of  fraud,  breach       I 
of  trust,  hardship,  or  the  like,  under  which  he  suffers,       j 
without  remedy  by  common  law  -,  and  humbly  praying 
that  he  may  be  relieved  at  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and       I 
that  the  Defendant  may  be  compelled  to  answer,  upon 
oath,  the  matters  charged  against.     This  antwer  is 
ordinarily  the  second  stage  in  all  pleadings  in  Courts 
of  Equity. 

Actions  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  are  com- 
menced either  by  "  Original"  or  by  •*  Bill  ;*'  that  is, 
by  an  original  writ  issuing  out  of  tbe  Cmtrt  of  Chan- 
cery, (or  at  least,  by  process,  suppoain^  in  legal  fiction, 
such  n  writ  to  have  issued,)  and  returnable  to  the  par- 
ticular Court  of  law ;  or  by  Bill  filed  in  the  first 
instance  in  that  particular  Court. 

A  BiU  of  Middlesex  is  a  process  of  the  Coort  of 
King's  Bench,  forming  a  part  of  the  scheme  whereby 
it  obtains  its  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions.  To  explain 
this,  will  require  some  Examination  of  tke  history  of 
that  Court. 
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In  the  time  oS  Williain  tlie  Conqueror,  a  tribunal 
/  ivaa  insUlnted  in  the  Kuig*B  palace^  called  aula  regm, 
the  fiinctiooa  of  which  were  both  legislative  and 
juiLicial.  This  Court  followed  the  loyal  household  in 
all  the  pDogresses  and  expeditions  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  great  delay  and  hinderance  of  jostiee  between  its 
suitors.  To  obviate  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas  was  established^  for  the  trial  of  all  suits  between 
subject  and  subject ;  and  It  was  provided,  by  Magna 
Charta,  that  it  should  not  follow  the  Crown,  but  hold 
its  sittings  constantly  at  one  and  the  same  place.  Hence 
the  origin  of  that  Court— then  and  thenceforth,  seated 
at  Westminster.  When  Edward  the  First  finally  settled 
oar  plan  of  judicial  economy,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
having  assigned  to  it  the  power  of  issuing  ofiginal 
fPTtts,  (s^  s^qve)  whence  it  has  been  termed  '*  ogicma 
breviumf*  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  having,  from 
that  time,  the  exclusive  and  appropriate  control  in 
sJl  fiscal  suits,  the  Court  ctf  King  s  Bench  naturally 
arose  out  of  the  remnants  y^  left  of  the  civil  and  cri* 
minal  functions  of  the  aula  regis.  Like  that  Court,  it 
derives  its  name  from  its  locality  in  the  King*s  palace, 
and  from  the  King  himself  sitting  there  in  person : 
ms  was,  in  reality,  the  case  for  some  time,  and  b  still 
supposed  to  be  so  in  fiction  of  law  ;  in  pursuance  of 
"Which,  this  Court  is  always  described,  in  legal  pro- 
cesses, as  "  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  now  King, 
before  the  King  himself."  The  principal  subject 
matter  of  its  jurisdiction  was  all  criminal  offences,  or 
^^  Pleas  of  the  Crown,*'  and  also  trespasses  committed 
*'  with  force  and  arms,**  and  against  the  King's  peace, 
and  all  similar  grievances,  which,  though  rather  to  be 
considered  as  private  injuries,  are,  in  some  degree,  of 
a  criminal  nature,  and  which  -subjected  a  defendant 
not  only  to  compensation  in  damages  to  the  party 
complMuing,  but  also  to  a  fine  to  the  King.  Finch,  L. 
198.  It  was  further  made  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  all 
inferior  Courts  of  record  :  but  it  is  out  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  trespasses,  that  its  present  universal  cognizance 
of  civil  suits  has  grown  up.  When  a  Plaintiff  com- 
plained of  a  trespass,  which  he  did  by  Bill  filed  in  this 
Court,  a  process  issued  thereon,  to  bring  the  Defendant 
In,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  -,  and  it  was  held,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  was  brought  in,  and  either  in  the  actual 
or  supposed  custody  of  the  marshal,  he  could  not  be 
charged,  even  with  any  civil  matter,  in  any  other 
Court,  31  H.  VI.  10.  b.  4  Inst.  72.  If,  then,  the  Plaintiff 
had  any  other  cause  of  action  against  him,  he  might, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  him  in  the  custody  of  the  Court, 
exhibit  his  Bill  for  this  latter  ground  of  complaint,  and 
then,  waiving  the  trespass,  proceed  upon  that  only. 
The  precept  of  the  Court,  whereby,  (after  an  intervening 
process  of  attachment,  on  which  we  need  not  enlarge,) 
the  Sheriff  was  commanded  to  bring  in  the  Defendant^ 
was  called  a  Bill  of  Middlesex,  of  Kent,  of  Essex,  &c. 
&e.,  accordingly  as  the  Court  changed  to  be  sitting  in 
one  or  another  county  at  the  time  of  its  issuing  :  and 
as  it  now  constantly  sits  in  the  first  mentioned  county, 
the  former  is  the  name  always  used.  If,  on  the  Sheriffs 
return  of  the  writ,  it  a|)peared  that  the  Defendant  was 
not  in  his  county,  a  subsequent  process  issued  to  the 
Sheriff  of  any  other  county,  in  which  he  might  be,  to 
the  same  effect;  and,  from  the  allegation  in  such 
process,  that  the  Defendant  lurks  (laUtat)  in  that 
county,  the  name  of  latitat  has  been  applied  to  the  writ 
In  process  of  time,  the  fiction  of  a  trespass  having 
been  commonly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  give  jurisdic- 


tion to  the  Court,  it  became  usiial,  and  is  now  the 
regular  practice,  to  sue  out  the  latitat  upon  a  supposed  ^ 
plaint  of  trespass,  without  any  such  plaint  beii>g,  in 
reality,  filed,  and  without  issuing  a  Bill  of  Middlesex, 
or  the  attachment.  But  where  the  Defendant  is 
actually  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  no  latitat  need 
issue  ;  b«t  a  BUI  i^  Mkldlesex  is,  in  reality,  sued  out  ^ 
the  original  plaint  and  the  attachment  being,  in  such 
case,  the  only  fictitious  parts  of  the  proceedings. 

By  Statute  IS  Charles  II.  st.  2.  ch.  S.  a  Defendant, 
in  suits  arising  out  of  debts  of  a  certain  amount,  is 
made  liable  to  arrest  if  he  do  not  give  baiL  This 
useful  safeguard  to  Plaintiffs  was,  however,  inappli- 
cahk  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — the  original 
supposed  gnmnd  of  action  there,  being,  as  we  have; 
seen,  a  trespass  only.  The  court  hereon,  to  prevent 
any  diminution  of  its  acquired  jurisdiction  in  personal 
actions,  fortified  fiction  by  fiction,  adding  what  is 
called  an  **  ac  etiam*'  dause,  to  the  Bill  of  Middlesex, 
whereby  the  Defendant  is  ordered  to  answer  '^  to  a 
plea  of  trespass,  and  abo*  to  the  other  bailable  matter 
of  complaint.  Thus,  says  Blackstone,  b.  3.  ch.  19, 
'*  the  complaint  of  trespass  gives  the  Court  cognizance, 
and  that  of  debt  authorizes  the  arrest.*' 

A  BUI  of  Exceptions  is  a  formal  statement  drawn  up 
during  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  sealed  by  the  Judge, 
wherein  an  objection  is  stated  to  some  decision  oi  his, 
upon  a  point  of  law,  either  in  wrongly  admitting  or 
refusing  evidence,  or  a  challenge  of  a  juror,  or  in  mis- 
stating the  legal  effects  of  facts  received  in  evidence. 
The  intent  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  party  against  whom 
judgment  is  given,  should  he  appeal  by  writ  of  error 
to  a  superior  tribunal,  to  have  this  alleged  judicial 
mistake  taken  into  consideration.  This,  by  the  com- 
mon law  he  could  not  do,  as  objections  of  this  nature 
would  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  record,  or  written 
pleadings ;  and,  to  remedy  this  defot,  the  right 
of  tendering  to  the  Judge  a  Bill  of  Bkceptions  wiu 
provided,  by  "  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second," 
13  Edw.  I.  ch.  31.  and  it  is  made  compulsory  on  the 
Judge  to  affix  his  seal  to  it. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  a  written  request  addressed  by 
one  person  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  some  third  person,  or  to  any  person  to  whom 
either  that  third  person,  or  the  first  person  himself, 
who  makes  the  request,  may  afterwards  order  it  to  be 
paid,  and  that,  either  immediately,  or  at  any  specified 
distance  of  time.  This  is  presented  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  for  his  assent  (or  acceptance.) 
If  he  gives  his  assent  to  it,  he  notifies  it  by  signing 
his  name  on  the  Bill,  with  the  word  "  accepted,'  and, 
from  that  time,  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  it,  according  - 
to  its  tenor.  The  party,  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn, 
Indicates  to  what  person  it  shall  be  paid  by  indorsing 
it — that  is,  by  writing  on  the  back  of  it  to  that  effect, 
and  authenticating  it  by  his  signature. 

The  person  who  makes  the  Bill  is  called  the  drawer; 
he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the  drawee ;  and,  when  he 
has  accepted  it,  the  acceptor ;  he  in  whose  favoiu*  it  is 
drawn,  the  payee ;  ami  any  other  person  whom  he 
appoints,  by  indorsement,  to  receive  the  money,  the 
indorsee;  and  all  parties  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come,  by  subsequent  circulation,  holders.  When  the 
payee  writes  nothing  but  his  name  on  the  back,  he  is 
said  to  uidorse  it  bt  Uank,  and  it  is  thenceforth  payable 
to  any  lioUkr, 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  law  to  recognise  and 
4  B  2 
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BILLIARDS. 


BILL,     adopt,  with  rv^^ard  to  these  Bills^  the  custom  and  law 
^        of  merchants,  though,  in  some  particulars,  at  variance 
LIARDS.  ^'^^  '^^  ^^°  principles,  a  policy  of  much  advantage 
V  'j  to  our  commercial  dealings  and  interests.     The  in- 

^^  crease  of  those  commercial  relations  has,  in  later 
times,  made  the  law  on  the  subject  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, a  very  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
legal  study.  There  is  a  voluminous  work  on  this  head 
by  Mr.  Chitty,  and  a  very  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  luminous  treatise  by  the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley. 

Bill  of  Indictment  is  the  formal  written  statement  of 
the  offence  imputed  to  a  prisoner,  which  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury ;  and  if,  upon 
examination  of  ex  parte  evidence,  they  declare  it  to  be 
'*  a  true  Bill,"  the  prisoner  is  arraigned  and  takes  his 
trial  upon  it ;  the  evidence  in  order  to  convict  him, 
being  necessarily  to  correspond  with  the  allegations 
in  the  indictment.  A  late  work  by  Mr.  Starkie,-  en- 
titled, "  A  Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleading,*'  (2  vols, 
8vo.  London,  1822.)  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
guide  to  the  practitioner  of  criminal  law,  in  the  several 
niceties  tu^be  observed  in  framing  indictments. 

Bill  of  Lading,  a  memorandum  signed  by  masters 
of  ships,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  goods  in- 
trusted to  them  by  one  merchant  to  be  carried  to 
another.  There  are  usually  triplicate  copies  5  one  for 
each  merchant,  and  the  third  for  the  captain. 


Bill  of  Rights.  This  great  and  imporiaat  statute  is    BILL 
the  second  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Muy  j  ud     -- 
is  so  called,  as  being  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  «,^!^ 
British  subjects.  On  an  enactment  at  once  so  fiimiliar  vjf^' 
and  so  comprehensive,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Black-  ^^^^ 
stone,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

BUI  of  Sale  is  a  contract,  by  a  deed  under  seal, 
whereby  the  proprietor  of  goods  and  chattels  passes 
his  right  and  property  in  them  to  another  j  and  being 
made  solemnly,  and  with  the  seller's  seal  affixed,  he 
is  bound  by  it,  and  not  allowed  to  shew,  as  he  might 
in  the  case  of  a  mere  parol  contract,  that  it  was  made 
without  good  or  valuable  consideration,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  law  the  property  did  not  pass,  and  no 
action  can  be  maintained  to  recover  it.  See  AssmrsiT, 
under  which  word  we  explained  the  principle  "ex 
nudo  pacto  nan  oritur  actio,** 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Bills  in  Parliament.  It  is 
known  tu  our  readers,  that  this  is  the  appeUaiioa 
given  to  all  legislative  measures  duricg  their  pro- 
gressive stages  of  enactment.  When  they  have  pissed 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent,  they  become  Acts,  or  Statutes. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  weekly  returns  of  the  Births 
and  Burials  which  take  place  in  and  near  London. 
These  Bills  were  first  computed  after  the  Flagne  in 
1592,  at  which  time  they  included  109  parishes.  This 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  1 4<>. 


BILLARD,  or  Billet,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  to 
the  young  Gadm  Carbonarius,  or  Coal  Fish. 

BILLARDIERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character : 
petals  five^  alternate  with  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx } 


stigma  simple.    Berry  superior,  many-seeded.  Smith. 
Specimen  of  the  Botany  of  New  Holland,  1. 

A  New  UoUand  genus,  first  introduced  by  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Two  species  are  described  in  the 
Hortus  Kcwensis.     Botanioal  fdagazitu,  801^  and  1313 


BILLIARDS. 


BILLIARDS,  from  the  French  hiUard,  the  mace  or 
stick  with  which  the  game  is  played,  probably  from  the 
Latin  ptto,  a  ball.  A  game  played  with  ivory  balls,  upon 
a  rectangular  table,  usually  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  wide,  covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  surrounded 
with  cushions,  and  having  appended  at  each  of  the 
angles,  and  at  the  midtlle  of  the  two  longest  sides  bags 
called  pockets,  into  which  the  object  of  the  player  is 
to  force  either  his  own  or  his  adversaries  ball,  or  both, 
after  they  have  struck  each  other.  The  balls  are 
struck  either  by  a  cue  or  a  mace.  The  cue  is  a 
straight  rod  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length,  and 
tapering  till  its  smaller  extremity,  with  which  the  ball 
is  struck,  becomes  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  mace  is  a  straight  rod  with  a  broad  head  affixed 
td  the  end  with  which  the  ball  is  struck. 

The  following,  according  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  are  the 
different  games  played  on  a  Billiard  table,  and  their 
several  rules : 

"\,  The  White  Winning  Game,  played  with  two 


white  balls,  is  twelve  in  number,  when  two  persoDS 
play ;  and  fifteen  when  four  play ;  scored  (inde- 
pendently of  forfeitures)  from  winning  hazards  only. 

''2.  The  White  Losing  Game,  also  twelve  in  num- 
ber, played  with  two  white  balls,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
winning ;  the  points  being  scored  from  losing  and 
double,  or  winning  and  losing  hazards. 

"  3.  The  Wlute  Winnwg  and  Losing  Game,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  preceding  -,  all  balls  put  in  by 
striking  the  adversary  s  ball  first,  reckon  towards  the 
game. 

"  The  three  preceding  games  should  be  made  intro- 
ductory to  the  knowledge  of  those  with  three  or 
more  balls,  which  are  more  complicated  and  difficult 

"4.  Choice  of  Balls j^hx  which  the  player  chooses 
hb  ball  each  time,  an  incalculable  advantage,  geue* 
rally  played  against  the  losing  and  winning  game. 

"  5.  The  Bricole  Game  signifies  being  required  to 
strike  a  cushion  from  whence  the  ball  is  to  rebound  so 
as  to  hit  that  of  the  adversary,  reckoned  equal  to 
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^ving  eight  or  uine  points.  When  both  parties  play 
bricole,  the  game  is  ten>  scored  from  bncole  haziuils« 
and  forfeitures. 

'^  6.  The  Bar-hole  Oame,  so  styled  because  the  hole 
-ivhich  the  ball  should  be  played  for  is  barred^  and  the 
player  strikes  for  another  hole.  When  this  is  played 
against  the  common  game^  the  advantage  to  the  last- 
mentioned  is  calculated  at  six  points. 

"  7.  One-hole,  in  which  all  balls  thai  go  into  one 
liole  are .  counted,  and  the  player  who  best  lays  his 
bull  at  the  brink  of  that  particular  hole,  has  the  ad- 
vantage. The  lead  should  be  given  from  that  end  of 
the  table  where  the  last  hazard  has  been  made. 

'^  8.  Hazards,  so  styled  as  depending  entirely  vtpoa 
making  of  hazards,  no  account  being  kept  of  game. 
Aiany  persons  may  play  at  a  table  with  balls  that  ai^e 
numbered,  though  to  avoid  confusion  seldom  more 
than  six  play  at  once.  The  person  whose  ball  is  put 
in  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  each  hazard  to  the  player,  and 
lie  who  misses  pays  half  the  same  to  him  whose  ball 
lie  played  at.  The  only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any 
1>all  a  hazard  for  the  next  player,  which  may  best  be 
done  by  always  playing  upon  him  whose  turn  is  next, 
and  either  bringing  his  ball  close  to  the  cushion^  or 
putting  it  at  a  distance  from  the  rest 

"  9.  The  Doublet  Game  is  ten  in  number,  played 
ivith  two  balls,  most  commonly  against  the  white 
-winning  game,  and  no  hazard  is  scored  imless  made 
by  a  reverberation  from  the  cushion,  calculated  as 
equivalent  to  giving  five  points. 

"  10.  The  Commanding  Game,  where  the  adversary 
fixes  upon  the  ball  which  the  striker  is  to  play  at, 
reckoned  equal  to  having  fourteen  points  out  of 
twenty-four :  usually  given  by  a  skilful  player  against 
tbe  common  game  of  an  indifferent  one. 

''11.  7 he  lAmited  Game  is  very  seldom  played.  In  it 
the  table  is  divided  by  a  line,  beyond  which,  if  the 
striker  passes  his  ball,  he  pays  forfeit. 

"  12.  TheRedor  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole  Game, 
consists  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  points,  reckojied 
from  caramboles,  and  from  winning  and  losing  hazards, 
equally ;  both  white  and  red.  Each  of  the  white 
hazards  and  carambole  counts  two  -,  the  red  hazard 
three  points. 

"  13.  The  Winning  Carambole  (or  red)  game  is  six- 
teen or  eighteen  in  number,  obtained  (independently 
of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game  has  peculiar  to 
itself,)  by  winning  hazards  and  caroms  only. 

"  14.  The  Losing  Carambole  is  nearly  the  reverse  of 
the  winning,  and  consists  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  points, 
made  by  caramboles,  losing,  and  double  hazards ; 
counted  as  in   the  winning  and  losing  game. 

''The  carambole  games  are  played  with  three  balls  j 
one  red  which  is  neutral,  and  termed  the  carambole*, 
the  other  two  white :  one  of  them  allotted  to  each 
player.  The  carambole  is  placed  upon  a  spot  on  a  line 
even  with  the  stringing  nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  after  leading  from  the  upper  end,  the  striker  is 
either  to  make  the  winning  or  losing  hazard,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  game,  or  to  hit  with  his  own 
ball  the  other  two  successively ;  for  which  stroke, 
called  a  carambole  or  carom,  he  obtains  two  points. 

"  15.  The  Russian  Carambole  varies  from  the  com- 
mon carambole  in  the  following  particulars  : 

"The  red  ball  is  placed  upon  the  usual  spot ;  but 
the  player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  after 
his  ball  has  been  holed,  is  at  liberty  to  place  it  where 


he  pleases.    The  leader,  instead  of  striking  at  the  red      bil- 
ball,  should  lay  his  own  gently  behind  the  same,  and  LIARDS. 
the  opponent  may  play  at  either  of  them  ;  if  the  said  ^ 
opponent  plays  at  and  holes  the  red  ball,  he  scores 
three  5  then  the  red  ball  is  to  be  replaced  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  player  may  take  his  choice  again,  always  fol- 
lowing bis  stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the  table,  he 
gains  two  points  for  every  carambole  -,  but  if  in  doing 
that  he  holes  his  own  ball,  then  he  loses  as  many  as 
otherwise  he  would  have  obtained  ;  and  if  he  strikes 
at  the  red  ball,  caramboles  and  holes  that  ball  and.  his 
own,  he  loses  five  points  ;  and  when  he  holes  all  three 
balls  he  loses  seven,  which  respective  numbers  he 
would  have  won  had  he  not  holed  bis  own  ball. 

"  16.  The  Caroline  or  Carline  Game  is  played  either 
on  a  round  or  square  table  with  five  balls,  two  white, 
one  red,  another  blue,  and  the  Caroline  ball  yellow. 
The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its  usual  spot,  the  Caro- 
line ball  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the 
blue  ball  between  the  two  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  The  striking  spot  is  at  the  upper  end,  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  three  balls.  The  game  is  forty- 
two  scored  from  caramboles  and  hazards  ;  the  red 
hazard  counts  three,  the  blue  two,  and  the  yellow 
when  holed  in  the  Caroline  or  middle  pocket  is 
reckoned  at  six  points. 

"  17.  The  Four  Game  consists  of  two  partners  on 
each  side  at  any  of  the  common  games,  who  play  in 
succession  after  every  winning  hazard  lost. 

"  18.  The  Cushion  Game  consists  in  the  striker  play- 
ing his  ball  from  the  top  of  the  baulk  cushion  instead 
of  following  his  stroke  upon  the  table,  and  is  gene- 
rally played  in  the  winning  or  winning  and  losing 
game,  reckoned  equal  to  giving  six  points. 

"  19.  Fortification  BilUards. 

"Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  at  the  White 
Winning  Game, 

"  1.  String  for  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls. 

"  2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  should  stand  with  both 
feet  within  the  limits  of  the  comer  of  the  table, 
and  not  place  his  balls  beyond  the  stringing  nails  or 
spots,  his  adversary  alone  is  bound  to  see  that  he 
stands  and  plays  fiiir,  otherwise  he  is  not  subject  to 
any  forfeiture. 

"  .S.  If  the  leader  follows  his  ball  with  either  mace 
or  cue,  beyond  the  middle  hole,  his  adversary  may 
make  him  lead  again. 

"  4.  Immediately  after  a  hazard  has  been  won,  the 
bidls  are  to  be  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead  as  at 
first. 

'*  5.  >Vhen  a  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the 
comer  holes,  the  leader,  if  his  adversary  requires  it, 
is  to  lead  from  the  end  of  the  table  where  the  hazard 
was  lost,  but  if  the  hazard  was  lost  in  either  of  the 
middle  holes,  the  leader  may  play  from  either  end  of 
the  table. 

"  6.  If  the  striker  miss  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses 
one  point,  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  holes  his  own 
ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

"7.  Whether  the  stroke  is  foul  or  fiur,  if  the 
striker  holes  his  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces  either  or 
both  of  them  over  the  table  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses 
two  points. 

"  8,  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  ball  over 
the  table,  and  his  adversary  should  chance  to  stop  the 
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BlEr*      ABme,  soas  to  make  it  come  on  the  table  again^  the 
UARDS.  striker  nerertheieBs  wins  two  p^to. 

**9.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  ball  over  the  table> 
and  his  adversary  should  stop  and  cause  it  to  come  on 
the  table  again^  the  striker  loses  notjuag,  but  retains 
the  lead,  l&cause  his  adversary  ought  not  to  stadd  in 
the  way  or  near  the  table. 

'*  10.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversary's  ball^  and 
fbroes  his  own  over  the  table,  and  it  should  be  stopped 
by  the  adversary,  he  loses  one  pointy  but  has  the  lead 
if  he  chooses. 

''11.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroke,  should  make 
his  adversary's  ball  go  so  near  the  brink  of  a  hole,  as 
to  be  judged  to  stand  stiU,  and  it  should  afterwards 
fall  in,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be 
put  OB  the  brink  where  it  8tood»  for  his  adversary  to 
play  at  the  next  stroke. 

*'  N.B.  There  is  no  occasion  for  challenging  the 
ball  if  it  stops. 

''  IS.  If  the  striker  s  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink 
of  a  hole,  and  in  attempting  to  play  it  off  he  should 
make  the  ball  go  in,  he  loses  three  points. « 

''  13.  If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  briLk  of  a  hole, 
and  should  faU  in  before  or  when  the  striker  has  de- 
livered his  ball  from  his  mace  or  cue,  so  as  to  have  no 
chance  for  his  stroke,  in  that  case  the  balls  must  be 
replaced  and  the  striker  play  again. 

"  14.  The  striker  is  to  pass  his  adversary's  ball, 
more  especially  if  he  misses  the  ball  on  purpose,  then 
his  adversair  may  oblige  him  to  place  the  ball  where 
it  stood,  and  play  until  he  has  passed. 

"1^.  If  the  striker  play  vrith  a  wrong  ball  he  loses 
the  lead. 

"  16.  If  the  ball  should  be  changed  in  a  hazard,  or 
game,  and  not  known  by  which  party,  the  hazard 
must  be  played  out  by  each  with  their  different  balls 
and  then  changed. 

"  17.  If  the  striker  play  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
and  holes  or  forces  the  ball  he  played  at,  over  the 
table,  it  b  deemed  a  foul  stroke. 

"  18.  If  the  striker  pk^  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
and  miss,  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  his  adversary  dis- 
covers that  he  hath  played  with  the  wrong  ball,  he 
may  part  the  balls  and  tske  the  lead. 

"  19.  In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  with  the 
wrong  ball,  if  the  error  be  not  discovered,  the  adver- 
sary must  play  with  the  baQ  the  striker  played  at 
throughout  the  hazard^  or  part  the  balls  and  take  the 
lead. 

"  90.  Whoever  proposes  *to  part  the  bslls,  and 
his  adversary  agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  loses  the 
lead. 

"21,  Two  missings  do  liot  constitute  a  hazard, 
unlefis  previously  agreed  to  on  the  contrary. 

*'  9li,  When  four  people  plj^y,  each  party  may  con- 
sult with,  and  direct  his  partner  in  any  thing  respect- 
hig  the  game,  &c. ;  and  the  party  who  misses  twice 
before  a  hazard  is  made,  id  out,  and  it  is  his  partner  s 
turn  to  play,  and  though  hiis  adversary  should  hole  a 
ball,  so  as  to  make  a  hazard  at  the  stroke  following 
the  said  two  missings,  yet  the  party  who  did  not  make 
the  two  missings,  is  to  play,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  out  who  has  not  made  a  stroke. 

"White  Losing  Game. 
'*  1.  At  beginning  you  must  string  for  the  lead,  and 


the  choice  of  the  balls,  the  same  as  in  the  roles  at    sn. 
the  white  wixming  game.  U^ 

'*  2.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball,  he  loses  eoe  •  > 
and  if  his  baU  goes  into  a  hole  by  the  same  stroke,  he 
loses  three  points. 

''3.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  be 
loses  two  points. 

"  4.  Forcing  either  or  both  the  balls  over  the  table, 
or  on  n  cushion,  reckons  nothings  but  the  striker  loses 
the  lead. 

"6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball,  he  wins  two  j 
and  if  he  holes  both  balls,  he  wins  four  points. 

"  7.  If  the  striker  holes  either  of  the  balls,  and 
forces  the  other  over  the  table,  &c.  he  loses  the  lead 
only. 

"  The  rest  of  the  articles  of  regulations,  &c.  as  in 
ihe  winnii^  games,  are  likewise  to  be  observed. 

"  The  WhUe  ffuming  and  Losing  Game, 

'*  Is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding  :  and  all  tbe 
balls  put  in  by  striking  the  adversary's  ball  first, 
reckon  towards  the  gaone. 

"  The  Wimmg  and  Lemng  Caramhole  €kan€,  played  vilh 
Three  Balis,  Tmo  fVfUte  and  One  Red. 

"  Is  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  in  number,  reckoned 
both  from  winning  and  losii^  hazards  and  caramboles, 
being  by  far  the  most  full  of  variety,  and  of  all  other 
games  the  best  calculated  to  afford  amusement :  the 
chances  are  so  numerous,  that  the  odds  of  it  are  not 
usually  calculated,  but  generally  laid  accorcfing  to 
fancy,  or  the  custom  of  the  table. 

"The  twenty-one  game  is  most  coromoa,  but  that 
of  twenty-four  is  more  faahionanle, 

"  Rules,    8fc.   in  the   fFinning  and  Losing  Caramhole 

Game  $  the   General  Laws  and  Regulations  of  whidi 

are  applicable  to  all  the  other  Games, 

*'  1.  The  game  commences  by  stringing  for  the 
lead  and  the  choice  of  balls. 

"2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  must  place  his  ball 
within  the  striking  ring ;  and  if  his  adversary  desim 
it,  must  stand  within  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the 
table. 

*'  3.  He  who,  afler  playing  at  the  bottom  cushiooi 
brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion,  at  the  upper  or 
bau&  end  of  the  table,  wins  the  lead,  and  chooses  his 
baU. 

"  4.  After  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the  lead, 
if  the  adversary  who  follows  should  make  his  ball 
touch  the  other,  the  said  adversary  loses  the  lead. 

"  5.  By  holing  his  own  ball  either  in  stringing  or 
leading,  the  player  loses  the  lead. 

"  6.  Should  the  leader  follow  his  ball  with  either 
mace  or  cue  beyond  the  middle  hole,  it  is  no  lead : 
and  his  adversary  may  make  him  lead  again. 

"  7.  The  Leader  must  place  his  ball  within  the  ring, 
between  the  striking  naib  or  spots  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table  ;  and  the  same  must  be  observed  after  every 
losing  hazard  has  been  got. 

"  8.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  the  lower  of  the 
two  spots,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

"  9.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  has  been 
holed,  &c.,  it  must  be  replaced  in,  and  played  from 
the  striking  ring,  as  sit' the  commencement  of  the 
game. 
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''  10.  Wkea  the  red  ImU  hath  been  holed  or  Ibroed 

^    over  the  tabk^  it  must  be  replaced  on  the  saaie  spot 

"^aa   at  the  beginning  of  the  game^  and  the  present 

BtrUiLer  is  bound  to  see  it  thus  replaced^  otherwise  he 

cannot  win  any  points  while  it  is  off  the  spot,  and  the 

stroke  he  foay  make  is  deemed  feuL 

"11.  If  the  striker  does  not  hit  his  adversary's  ball, 
be  loses  one  point,  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he 
pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three  points  and  the 
lead. 

*'  12.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  the  balls  over 
the  table,  he  loses  the  lead. 

''  13.  If  tbe  striker  forces  his  own,  or  either  of  the 
other  balls 'over  the  table,  after  having  made  a 
carambole  or  hazard,  he  gains  nothing  and  also  loses 
the  lead. 

<'  14.  If  <^e  striker  fait  both  the  sed  and  hi&  adver- 
sary's baM  with  his  own  ball  he  played  with,  this  k 
called  a  carambek  or  carom, 

"  15.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  holes  his  adver« 
8ary*s  ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

*'  Ie>.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three 
points. 

"  17.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  his  adversary's 
ballj  he  wins  two  points. 

''  18.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  the  red  ball, 
Jbe  wins  three  points. 

*'  19.  li  the  atriker  holes  both  his  advexaary's  and 
the  red  baU,  he  wins  five  points. 

"  90.  If  the  striker,  by  playii^  at  the  red  baU, 
holes  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points. 

''21.  If  the  striker,  by  hitthig  the  white  baU  first, 
holes  both  his  own  and  the  ad^^ersary's  ball,  he  wins 
^ur  points. 

"22.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  at  the  red  ball  first, 
holes  both  his  own  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins 
£ve  points : — three  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  re4» 
and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

''23.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  ball  first, 
and  holes  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins  five 
points  : — two  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  white,  and 
three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

"  24.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's  ball,  and 
holes  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pockets  both  his 
own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins  seven  points  : — two  for 
holing  his  own  ball  off  the  white  f  two  for  holing  his 
adversary's  3  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

"  25.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red,  and  holes  his 
own  ball  off  the  same,  and  the  red  ball,  and  his  adver- 
sary's, by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  eight  points  : — 
three  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red  -,  three  for 
holing  the  red  3  and  two  for  holing  the  wldte  ball. 

"  26.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  and  by  the 
same  stroke  pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four 
points : — ^two  for  the  carambole,  and  two  for  the  white 
hazard. 

"  27.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  aad  podLets 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points: — two  lor  the 
carambole,  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

"  28.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  holes  both  the 
red  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  seven  points  : — 
two  for  the  carambole  ;  two  for  the  white  ^  and  three 
for  the  red  balL 

"  29.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambok  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  holes  his  own  by  the  same 
atrc^e,  he  wins  four  points : — ^two  for  the  carom  5 
and  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard. 


''Sa  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking     BXU 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  pockets  his  UAROa 
own  ball,  he  wins  five  points  : — ^two  for  the  earam- ' 
bole,  and  three  for  the  red  losing  hazard. 

"31.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  white  ball  first,  and 
makes  a  carambole,  and  also  holes  his  own  and  his 
adversary's  ball,  he  wins  six  points: — two  for  the 
carambole,  and  two  for  each  white  hazard. 

"32.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red  ball  first,  and 
caramboles  and  likewise  holes  his  own  and  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  he  gains  seven  points: — ^two  for  the 
carom;  three  for  the  red  hazard,  and  two  for  the 
white  hazard. 

'f  33.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  frying  first  at  the 
white  ball,  and  also  holes  his  own  ^d  the  red  ImJI,  he 
wins  seven  points  i—rtwo  for  the  carom  j  two  for  the 
white  losbg  hazard  3  and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

"  34.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  red 
ball  first,  and  at  the  same  time  holes  his  own  and  the 
xed  ball,  he  wins  eijght  points  : — two  for  the  carom; 
three  for  the  red  losing,  and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

"  35.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  white 
baU  fiist,  and  holes  his  own'  and  his  adversary's,  and 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points : — two  for  the 
carambole  3  two  for  each  of  the  white  hazards  5  «nd 
three  for  the  red  hazanL 

"  36.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  red 
hall  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  holes  his  own  and 
the  re(^  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  ten  points : 
— ^two  for  the  carambole  j  three  for  the  red  losing  j 
three  for  the  red  winning,  and  two  for  the  white 
winning  hazard. 

"  37.  After  the  adversary's  ball  is  off  the  table,  and 
the  two  remaining  balls  are  either  upon  the  line,  or 
within  the  strio^ng  nails  or  spots,  at  the  upper 
end  where  the  white  balls  are  originally  placed  in 
leading,  it  is  called  a  baulk :  and  the  striker  who  is  to 
play  from  the  ring,  must  strike  tiie  opposite  cushion, 
to  make  his  ball  rebound,  so  as  to  hit  one  of  the  balls 
in  the  baulk  ;  which  if  he  doth  not,  he  loses  one  point. 

"  38.  It  sometimes  happens  after  the  red  ball  has 
been  holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  that  one  of  the 
white  balls  so  occupies  its  place,  that  it  cannot  be 
put  upon  its  proper  spot  without  touching  the  same. 
In  such  a  case,  the  maiicer  must  hold  the  red  ball  in 
his  hand,  while  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's 
ball,  and  inmiediately  afterwards  replace  the  red 
on  its  proper  spot,  so  that  it  may  not  prevent  a 
carambole,  &c. 

"  39.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  that 
.  is  a  foul  stroke. 

"  40.  If  the  striker  is  goiqg  to  play  with  the  wrong 
ball,  no  person  in  the  room  ought  to  discover  it  to 
him,  except  his  partner,  when  they  are  playing  a 
double  match. 

"  41.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
his  adversary  does  not  discover  it,  he  inay  reckon  all 
the  points  gained  by  the  stroke,  aad  the  marker  is 
obliged  to  score  them. 

"  42.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hazard  or 
carom,  moves  with  his  hand  or  stick,  either  of  the 
balls  which  remain  upon  the  table,  the  stroke  is 
deemed  foUl. 

"  43.  If  a  ball  is  found  to  have  been  changed  during 
the  game,  aad  it  is  not  known  by  which  player,  the 
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Bllr  game  must  be  played  out  with  the  balls  as  they  then 
LURDS.  are. 

*'  44.  No  one  hath  a  right  to  take  up  or  otherwise 
move  a  ball^  without  permission  of  the  adversary. 

"  45.  If  a  striker  touches  his  ball  with  the  instru- 
ment twice^  the  stroke  is  foul. 

"  46.  If  a  striker  is  impeded  in  his  stroke  by  his  ad- 
verse or  a  spectator^  he  has  a  right  to  recommence 
the  stroke. 

"47.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  move* his  own 
ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  make  a  stroke, 
he  loses  no  point ;  but  the  adversary  may  replace  the 
ball. 

'M8.  If  the  striker  touches  his  ball,  and  makes 
his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses  one  point. 

"49.  Ifeitherof  the  players,  in  the  act  of  striking, 
happens  to  move  his  own,  the  adversary's,  or  the  red 
baUfrom  the  place  it  occupied  on  the  table,  the  stroke 
is  foul. 

"  60.  When  the  striker  s,  and  either  of  the  other 
balls  are  so  close  as  to  touch,  and  in  playing  the  former 
off,  the  latter  is  moved  from  its  place,  the  stroke  is 
considered  foul. 

"51.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  a  stroke,  does 
not  touch  his  ball,  it  is  no  stroke,  and  he  must  strike 
again. 

*'  6S.  If,  when  the  balls  are  very  near  each  other, 
the  striker  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other,  it 
is  to  be  considered  a  stroke,  though  not  intended  as 
such. 

"  53.  If  the  striker  plays  upon  a  ball  which  is  still 
running,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

"  54.  Whoever  stops  a  ball  when  running,  loses  the 
lead,  if  his  adversary  does  not  like  the  ball  he  has  to 
play  at  the  next  stroke. 

"  55.  Whoever  retains  the  adversary's  cue  or  mace, 
when  in  the  act  of  striking,  makes  the  stroke  foul. 

"  56.  If  the  striker  interrupts  the  course  of  his  o^vn 
ball,  when  running  towards  a  hole,  after  having  made 
a  miss,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  marker  that  it 
would  have  entered  the  pocket,  had  it  not  been  inter- 
rupted, he  loses  three  points. 

"  57.  And  if  the  striker  interrupts,  stops,  or  puts 
his  adversary's  ball  out  of  its  course,  when  running 
towards  or  into  a  hole,  he  is  subjected  to  the  same 
forfeiture. 

"  58.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a  hazard,  or 
carambole,  interrupts  the  course  of  his  own  ball,  the 
stroke  is  foul ;  and  he  cannot  score  any  of  the  points 
he  may  have  thus  made. 

"  59.  He  who  blows  upon  a  ball  when  running, 
makes  the  stroke  foul;  and  if  his  own  ball  was 
running  towards  a  hole,  or  near  a  hole,  and  he  is 
seen  by  his  adversary  to  blow  upon  it,  he  loses  two 
points. 

"  60.  If  the  striker  plays  with  both  feet  off  the 
ground,  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

"61.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  the  ball  is 
running,  makes  the  stroke  foul. 

"  62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or  cue  upon  the 
table  so  as  to  baulk  his  adversary,  he  causes  him  to 
make  a  foul  stroke. 

"63.  If  a  ball  is  made  to  go  extremely  near  the 
brink  of  a  hdle,  and  after  sensibly  standing  still,  falls 
into  it,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be 
put  on  the  same  brink  where  it  stood,  before  the  adver- 
sary makes  his  next  stroke;  and  if  it  should  fall  into 


the  hole  at  the  instant  the  striker  hatii  played  upon    b!L 
his  ball,  so  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  stroke  Uaiun 
the  striker's  and  the  adversary's  balls  must  be  placed  ^^v^ 
in  the  same  relative  position,  and  the  striker  play 
again. 

"64.  He  who  will  not  play  the  game  out  loses  the 
same. 

"  65.  If  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  the  cue,  he  is 
obliged  to  play  with  it  during  the  whole  df  the  game 
or  match ;  but  if  no  agreement  hath  been  made,  be 
may  at  any  time  change  it  fdr  the  mace,  and  tke 
versa.  But  when  the  parties  agree  to  play  mace  against 
cue,  the  mace  player  hath  no  right  to  use  a  cue, 
nor  has  the  cue  player  any  right  to  uSe  amace,  without 
permission. 

"  66.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  a  cue,  he 
must  play  every  ball  within  his  reach  with  the  point 
thereof;  and  if  he  agrees  to  play  with  the  butt  of  the 
cue,  he  has  no  right  at  any  time  to  play  with  the  point, 
without  permission.  Also,  when  the  parties  agree  to 
play  point  and  point  of  the  cue,  neither  of  them  has 
any  right  to  use  the  butt ;  but  every  person  who  plays 
with  a  cue,  may  use  occasionally  a  long  one,  and  in 
such  case  he  may  play  with  the  point  of  a  long  cue  or 
a  mace. 

"  67.  If  the  striker  should  make  his  mace  or  cue 
touch  both  balb  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he 
wins  nothing  for  any  points  he  might  make  by  the 
stroke,  and  the  adversary  may  break  or  part  the 
balls. 

"  63.  Whenever  a  foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at  the  | 
option  of  the  adversary  either  to  part  the  baUs,  and 
play  from  the  striking  ring,  as  at  the  beginning,  or 
if  the  balls  happen  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  for 
himself,  to  suffer  the  preceding  striker  to  score  the 
points ;  which  the  marker  is  obliged  to  do,  in  every 
case  where  the  balls  are  not  broken. 

"  69.  The  adversary  only  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
striker  plays  fair,  which  if  he  neglects,  the  striker 
wins  all  the  points  which  he  may  have  made  by  that 
particular  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score 
them. 

"  70.  No  person  has  a  right  to  discover  whether  a 
stroke  be  fair  or  foul  until  asked,  unless  during  a  four 
match  ;  and  in  that  case,  none  but  the  player  or  his 
partner  have  a  right  to  ask  it.  I 

"71.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  players  I 
concerning  the  fairness  of  a  stroke,  the  marker  alone 
is  authorised  to  decide,  and  from  his  decision  there  is 
no  appeal :  but  if  he  happens  to  be  incompetent,  the 
majority  of  the  disinterested  company  then  present, 
should  decide  the  dispute. 

"  72.  Whoever  proposes  to  part  the  balls,  and  his 
adversary  agrees,  the  person  who  made  the  proposal 
loses  the  lead. 

"  73.  No  person  in  the  room  has  a  right  to  bet  more 
than  the  odds  on  a  hazard  or  a  game  ;  but  if  he  err 
through  ignorance,  he  should  appeal  to  the  marker, 
or  the  table  of  the  odds. — ^Each  person  who  proposes 
a  bet,  should  name  the  precise  sum ;  and  also  should 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  offer  a  bet  when  the 
striker  had  taken  his  aiin,  or  is  going  to  strike ;  and 
no  bet  ought  to  be  proposed  on  any  stroke,  that  may 
have  any  tendencey  to  influence  the  player. — ^If  A  pro- 
poses a  bet  which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  A,  otherwise  it  is  no  bet. — ^If  any  bets 
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are  Ifud  on  the  hazard^  and  the  striker  should  lose  the 
game  by  a  miis,  at  the  stroke  in  question,  it  cannot 
^  be  a  hazard  .  the  game  being  out  by  a  miss.  In  all 
cases  the  betters  are  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
the  players,  and  the  betters  have  a  right  to  demand 
their  money,  when  their  game  is  over. 

"  74.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very  attentive,  and 
listen  for  the  stroke,  before  he  opens  the  door  of  a 
Billiard  room. 

*'  75.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  command  his  adver- 
sary not  to  stand  facing  or  near  him,  so  as  to  annoy  or 
molest  him  in  his  stroke. 

"  76.  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  game, 
and  his  adversary  has  no  right  to  answer  any 
questions  ;  as, — ^if  the  ball  be  close  ? — if\he  touch  the 
ball  ?  &c.  &c. 

"  77'  The  marker  should  make  those  persons  who 
do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and  give  room  for 
tbe  players  to  pass  freely  round. 

''78*  Those  who  play  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  and  attentive  to  their  strokes,  when  any  bets 
are  depending  thereon :  but  even  should  they  play 
carelessly,  the  bets  must  in  every  case  be  decided  by 
the  event. 

"79.  No  person  hatha  right  to  discover  to  the 
player  in  what  manner  he  may  play  hb  ball.  But  if 
done,  and  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he  may  prevent 
the  striker  from  scoring  the  points  he  has  made  by  the 
stroke.  Neither,  after  a  stroke  hath  been  played,  hath 
any  one  a  right  to  detect  any  error  the  striker  may 
have  committed. 

**  RED   OB    CARAMBOLB   WINNING   GAME,  PLAYED  WITH 
THBEE  BALLS,    TWO   WHITB  AND  ONE  BED. 

'*  The  game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  formed  from 
winning  hazards  and  caramboles, 

**  There  are  two  methods  of  playing  this  game :  one  by  the 
players  striking  alternately,  in  which  the  number  of 
points  is  usually  sixteen;  the  other  where  the  players 
follow  their  successful  strokes,  and  then  the  points  are 
eighteen ;  the  latter  mode  is  now  generally  used. 

*'  The  red  or  carambole  winning  game  is  full  ^variety;  and 
there  being  so  many  chcmces  in  it,  which  make  it  a  game 
of  great  uncertainty,  the  odds  are  not  calculated,  but 
bets  are  generally  laid  according  to  fancy,  or  to  the 
custom  of  the  table. 

*'  1.  String  for  the  lead,  &c.  as  in  the  winning  and 
losing  game. 

''  2.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  a  spot  made  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  centre,  between  the  stringing  nails 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  higher  up  than  in  the 
carambole  winning  and  losing  game. 

"  3.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adversary 
is  to  play  next,  and  so  on  alternately  >  or  the  striker 
is  to  follow  his  gaining  stroke,  as  may  have  been 
agreed  upon. 

"  4.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one 
point ',  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  pockets  his  own  ball^ 
he  loses  three  points. 

"  h.  If  the  striker  caramboles  he  wins  two  points. 

*'  6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  baU,  he  wins 
two  points. 

**  7.  When  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins 
three  points. 

"  8.  If.  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  and  the  red 
ball  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  five  points. — ^Two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 
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''9.  If  the  striker  caramboles,  and  at  the  same 
time  pockets  his  ad  versa  ry*s  ball,  he  wins  four  points. 
— ^Two  for  the  carom,  and  two  for  holing  the  white 
ball. 

**  10.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  holes  the  red  ball^ 
he  wins  five  points. — ^Two  for  the  carom,  and  three  for 
pocketing  the  red  ball. 

"  W.  If  the  striker  caramboles^  and  by  the  same 
stroke  holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  seven  points. — ^Two  for  the  carambole,  two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

*'  12.  Forcing  either  of  the  balls  over  the  tablci  as 
in  the  winning  and  losing  game,  reckons  nothing. 

"  13.  If  the  striker  forces  his  ball  over  the  table,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  a  carambole,  or  holes  either 
of  the  other  balls,  he  ^ains  nothing  by  the  stroke. 

*'  14.  When  the  striker  forces  either  his  adversary's 
or  the  red  ball  over  the  table,  and  by  the  same  stroke 
holes  his  own^  he  loses  nothing. 

"15.  If  the  striker  makes  a  foul  stroke,  and  at  the 
same  time  holes  his  own  ball,  he  loses  two  or  three 
points,  according  to  which  ball  he  struck  first.     . 

"  16.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  a  losing  hazard,  he  loses 
either  two  or  three  points,  according  to  which  ball  he 
struck  first,  and  the  stroke  is  considered  foul. 

"  17.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
misses  both  the  remaining  balls,  he  loses  one  point, 
and  if  the  ball  should  go  into  a  hole,  he  loses  three 
points  and  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

"  IB.  If  the  striker,  playing  at  the  baulk,  holes  his 
own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

"  19.  If  the  striker  pockets  either  or  both  the  balls, 
or  caramboles  when  the  balls  are  within  the  baulk,  he 
wins  two,  three,  five,  or  seven  points,  acconling  to 
the  stroke. 

"^0.  When  the  striker  plays  from  the  spot  or 
circle,  at  either  of  the  balls  within  the  baulk,  he  is  to 
pass  one  of  the  balls,  otherwise  it  is  no  stroke. 

"  21.  When  the  striker's  ball  and  the  red  ball  are 
within  the  baulk,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pass  the  ball. 

"22.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  has  been 
holed,  and  the  red  or  the  white  stands  so  near 'that  the 
striker  cannot  pass  his  ball  without  touching  the 
other,  the  marker  must  hold  the  red  ball  in  his  hand, 
as  directed  in  the  37th  rule  of  the  winning  and  losing 
game. 

"  23.  If  either  of  the  balls  should  be  either  before, 
behind,  or  one  side  of  the  spot,  so  that  the  striker  is 
able  to  place  his  own  ball  without  touching  the  other, 
he  must  play  the  ball  as  he  can  from  the  spot,  neither 
of  which  balls  must  be  moved  to  make  way  for  him. 

''bed  OB  CABAMBOLB  LOSING  GAME, PLAYED  WITH  TUBEB 
BALLS,  TWO  WHITE  AND  ONE  BED. 

''  The  game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  as  in  the 
red  winning  game,  scored  by  caramboles,  losing  and 
double  hazards. 

"  The  red  or  carambole  losing  game  reqwres  greater  judg* 
ment  than  the  winning,  and  depends  materially  on  the 
skill  of  the  player  ;  the  chances  in  U  may  happen  some" 
times  to  vary  more  than  at  the  winning  carambole  game, 
and  especially  tf  the  players  do  not  properly  understand 
the  skilful  part. 

"  I.  The  game  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
carambole  winning  game.   . 
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Bit-  "S.  If  the  striker  misses  both  the  bialls,  he  loses 

CIARDS.  one  point :  and  if  he  holes  his  own  ball  by  the  same 
stroke^  he  loses  three  points. 

"3.  If  the  striker  hits  the  red  ball  firsts  and  holes 
it,  he  loses  three  points^  and  the  ball  must  be  imime- 
dlately  replaced  on  its  proper  spot. 

"  4.  If  the  striker  hits  the  white  ball  firsts  and  holes 
it,  he  loses  two  points. 

*'  5.  If  the  striker  holes  the  white  and  the  red  ball 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  five  points^  viz.  two  for 
holing  the  white  ball^  and  three  for  the  red. 

**  6.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole,  and  holes 
either  his  adversary's  or  the  red  ball  only,  he  wins 
nothing  for  the  carambole,  and  loses  two  points  if  he 
stmck  the  white,  and  three  if  he  hit  the  red  ball  first. 

"  7'  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole^  he  wins  two 
points. 

'*  8.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  his  own  ball  by 
the  stroke,  he  wins  four  points,  viz.  two  for  the 
carambole,  and  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
white. 

"  9.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole  his 
own  ball,  he  wins  five  points,  viz.  two  for  the 
carambole, and  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red. 

*'  10.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  that  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  his  adversary's  white  ball;  he  wins  six 
points,  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for  hoHng  his 
own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for  holing  his  adver- 
sary's on  the  white  ball. 

"  11.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the*  said  stroke  should  hole  his 
own  ball,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he  wins 
seven  points,  viz.  two  foir  the  carambole,  three  for 
holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red>  and  two  for  his  adver- 
sary's white  ball. 

'^  19.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven  points,  viz. 
two  for  the  carambole,  two  for  holing  his  own  ball 
on  the  white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

''  IS.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points,  viz.  two 
for  the  carambole,  three  fur  holing  his  own  ball  on 
the  red,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

"  14.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  all  three  balls, 
he  wins  nine  points,  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two 
for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  white,  two  for  holing 
his  adversary's  white  ball^  and  three  for  holing  the 
red  ball. 

*'  15.  If  the  striker  makes  a  carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
all  the  balls,  he  wins  ten  points^  viz.  two  for  the 
carambole,  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  oa  the  red, 
thnse  for  holing  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  his 
adversary's  white  ball. 

"  16.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  on  the  white 
ball,  he  wins  two  points ;  and  if  on.  the  red^  three 
poiota. 

"17.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  white  ball, 
should  hole  his  own  ball  and  his-  adversary's  white 
ball,  he  wins  four  points,  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  white^  and  two  for  holing  his  adversary's  ball. 


''  }».  If  the  striker,  by  striking  ike  red  hill,  sboidft    ^ 
hole  his  own  ball  and*  his  adveraaiy's  white  ball,  he  Uards. 
wins  five  points,  viz.  throe  for  holing  his  own  bail  on  ^*v^ 
the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  balL 

'*  19.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary's  ivfaite 
ball,  and  holes  his  own  baU  and  the  red|  he  wins  ftv« 
points,  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  white, 
and  three  for  hottngthe  red'  baU. 

"  20.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  baB,  and  holes 
his  own  ball,  and'  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he  wios 
five  points,  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  oa  the 
red,  and  two  for  holing  his  adversary's  white  balL 

"21.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary's  white 
ball,  and  holes  all  three  balls  by  the  same  stroke,  he 
wills  seven  points,  viz.  6wo  for  holing  his  own  haU,oa 
the  white,  two  for  holing  his  adversary's  white  ball, 
and  three  for  holing  the  redbaU^ 

"  2fl.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  holei 
all  the  balls  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  eight  points, 
viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  three  for 
holing  the  red  ball,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  hiH 

"  23.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  holes 
his  own  and  the  red  ball-,  he  wins  six  pointa,  viz.  three 
for  holing  his  own  bcill  on  the  red,  and  three  for 
holing  the  red  ball. 

"  N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
PVewise  to  be  observed^  as  in  the  mltta  for  liie  caraoh 
bole  winning  game.  Sic. 

"  THB  SIMPLE  OARAMBOJLB    GAMS^    PLAYED  WITH  THABS 
BALLS,  AS  IN  THE  OTHERS. 

"  The  game  is  twelve  in  number,  arising  from  caramhokt 
and  forfeitures. 

"  This  game,  possessing-veryfsw  chances^  reqmres  both  Ml 
and  judgment,  and  is  seldom  played  aione,  but  generalbi 
by  able  projidenis  against  the  winning  and  losing,  or 
the  winning  game  of  novices,  considered  equal  to  gimg 
fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  points.  It  is  also  played  too 
different  ways ;  in  one  the  hazards  lose,  in  the  other 
they  are  not  reckoned ;  the  ftrst-mentioned  is  the 
customary  method,  where  the  striker  upon  making  a 
hazard  loses  as  many  points  as  he  by  that  stroke  would 
have  gained  in  either  the  winning  or  kmng  game. 
"  1.  The  game  is  begun  as  in  the  preceding  caram- 

boles. 

''2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  oDe, 

and  when  he  pockets  his  own  hM,  he   l^ses  three 

points. 

"  3.  When  ^he  striker  makes  a  carambole,  he  scores 

two,  except  he  hole»  his  own  ball  on  thaC  of  the  ad- 
versary, or  botes  the  adversary's  ball^  and  then  be 

loses  two  points. 

''  4.  And  when  he  caramboles,  and  bole»«ither  bis 

own  ball  on  the- red,  or  holes  the  red  ball>  he  loses 

three  points. 

"  5.  And  also  should  he  hole  both  his  own  and  (be 

adversary's  ball,  then  he  loses  four  points^ 

*'  6.  And  when  he  hole*  both  his  own  and  the  red 

ball,  he  loses  five  points  if  he  played  at  the  white,  and 

six  if  he  played  at  the  red  ball. 

"7.  And  likewise  if  he  holes  all  tbree  balls  at  one 

stroke,  he  loses  seven  points  if  he  play  at  the  whiic, 

and  eight  when  at  the  red  ball. 

"  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  naed  in  this 

are  similar  to  those  belonging  to   tbe    other  games 

when  they  are  not  contradictory  to   aoy  of  the  seven 

above-mentioned. 
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"  FortyiccUim  Billiards. 

"  For  the  better  comprehending  of  the  method  of 
playing,  the  editor  has  added  two  cuts;  the  first 
shews  how  the  forts,  &c.  are  to  be  placed  ;  the  other 
is  a  plan  of  the  tiible  when  mounted,  accurately 
measured,  by  which  the  various  angles  are  ascertained, 
and  calculated  for  the  experienced  player. 

"First,  there  are  ten  forts  made  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  castles,  whieh  are  to  have  lead  put  in  tbem  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  heavy,  so  that  in  playing  the 
balls  they  may  not  be  moved  from  their  places.  In  the 
front  of  each  fort,  at  the  bottom,  is  an  arch,  full  wide 
and  high  enough  to  admit  the  ball,  which  is  to  be 
put  through  it  to  attjick  the  fort,  and  within  the  arch 
of  each  fort  a  small  bell  is  hung.  Secondly,  the  pass 
through  which  each  of  the  adversary's  attacking  balls 
mufit  pass,  before  a  fort  can  be  takenv  Lastly,  the 
grand  batteries,  and  ten  flags  or  colours. 

"  Two  of  the  forts,  called  the  grand  forts,  are  to  be 
made  larger  than  the  rest,  and  to  have  an  arch  cut 
through  them  of  the  size  the  others  have.  Five  of  the 
forts,  including  .one  of  the  grand  forts,  one  of  the 
batteries,  and  five  of  the  flags  or  colours,  are  usually 
painted,  red,  and  the  forts  and  battery  iire  to  be  pointed 
like  brick-work,  which  colour  denotes  ^them  to  be 
English  ;  on  each  fort  one  red  flag  is  to  be  hoisted 
on  the  centre  of  'the  front  thereof.  The  other  five 
forts,  grand  fort  included,  battery  and  colours,  are  to 
be  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  forts  and  battery  to  be 
painted  with  black  like  stone,  are  called  French,  one 
white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  each  as  before  mentioned. 

*'  The  pass,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  both 
parties*  attacking  balls  to  go  through,  is  to  be  made 
in  form  of  the  grand  fort«,  but  rather  longer  for  dis- 
tinction, and  to  have  an  arch  of  the  size  of  the  grand 
forts,  and  painted  of  different  colours  ^  viz.  one  of  the  . 
ends  where  the  arch  is,  of  a  red,  to  contin^ue  half  way 
of  each  side,  and  the  same  on  the  top  ;  the  other  end 
of  the  arch  is  to  be  white,  and  to  continue  in  the  same 
ccdour  over  the  "Other  half,  lliere  are  likewise  two  flags 
to  be  hoisted  on  the  pass,  vi^.  one  red  and  the  other 
white ;  Ihe  red  to  be  hoisted  at  the£nglish  end,and  the 
white  at  the  French  end.  The  pass  is  to  be  plaoed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  .the  red  end  to  face  the  English 
forts,  and  the  white  end  the  J'rench  forts. 

"  The  limits  of  each  party's  quarter,  is  from  the 
end  cushion,  where  his  forts  are  placed,  to  his  pass 
on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  j-ed  or  English  forts 
are  to  possess  one  end. of  the  table,  called  the  Engliali 
quarter.  The  white  or  French  forts  are  to  possess  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  called  the  French  quarter. 
The  two  forts  in  each  .quarter  in  the  first  angle  from 
the  pass  are  to  be  taken  first,  which  are  therefore 
called  the  advanced  forts.  The  two  forts  in  the  second 
angle  are  to .  be  taken  jiext,  whioh  are  called  the 
reserved  forts.  Lastly,  the  grand  fort,  with  the 
battery  placed  before  the  same,  is  the  last  to  be> 
taken. 

"The  liei^ht  of  the  advanced  and  the  reserved, 
farts  is  to  be  dive  inches  and  a  half,  theibneadih  and 
length  of  the  advanced  forts  ;&ve  inches  to  the  square, 
^d  the  length  of  the  reserved  forts  are  five  .inches 
.  sxnd  a  half,  and  the  Jnck  of  themito  be  rounded  off. 
The  height  of  the  grand  forts  is  to  be  Eve  inches  and 
.  ^^alf,  the  breadth  and  length  six  inches  and  a  quarter. 
The  hatteriesare  made  in  a  triaq^ular  form,  the  height 


of  them  IS  three  inches,  the  breadth  at  the  extKC-      biL- 
mity  is  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  length  three  LIAR03. 
inches  and  a  half.     The  height  of  the  pass  is  fiveWi^-«»/ 
inches  and  a  half,  the  breadth  six  inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  length  seven  inches.    The  iieight  of  the  con- 
cave in  the  forts  where  the  attacking  biill  must  enter, 
is  three  inches,   the  breadth  two  inches  and  a  half, 
the  depth  two  inches  and  three  quarters. 

"The  bell  which  is  to  be  within  the  arch  in  each 
fort,  must  be  hung  one  inch  and  a  half  within  it. 

"  The  balls  whit^  are  to  be  played  with  at  this 
game,  are  to  be  one  inch  and  three-eighths  diameter. 

''Description   of  the  Cuts. 

*'  The  one  is  a  plan  for  placing  the  forts,  &c.  &c. 
with  the  distances  measured;  the  other  is  also  a 
representation  of  the  superficies  of  a  Billiard  table, 
whh  nil  the  forts  and  castles  properly  placed. 

''aaa,  the  balls  ^  6^  the  pass;  cc,  advanced  forts ; 
d  d,  reserved  fofts  ;  /,  grand  fort ;   g,  battery. 

'^RtTLES  FOR  THE  GAltE  OF  FORTIFICATION  BILLIARDS. 

"  The  game  is  twenty  in  number. 
*  '' 1.  The  player  who  strikes  the  opposite  cushion, 
and  brings  the  ball  nearest  the  cushion  he  struck  from, 
shall'have  the  first  stroke  and  have  the  red  (or  English) 
sideof  the  forts,  and  must  commence  hostilities,  and 
begin  the  attack. 

"  2.  Each  party  has  three  balls^  viz.  one  attacking 
and  two  defending  balk. 

'*  3.  The  balls  are  placed  on  the  spots  as  on  the  plan ; 
the  attacking  ball  is  put  in  the  middle,  the  defending 
balls  on  each  side  thereof. 

''  4.  The  ball  for  the  attack,  on  the  red  (or  English 
side  of  the  forts)  must  be  spotted  with  red,  and  the 
defending  balls  with  small  black  circles. 

"  5.  The  ball  for  tie  attack  on  the  white  (or  French) 
side  of  the  forts  must  be  plain  white,  and  the  two 
defending  balls  eight  black  spots  on  each. 

"  6.  Before  you  can  attack  any  of  the  forts  you 
must  make  the  pas«. 

"  7.  When  you  have  made  the  pass,  you  must  take 
down  yonr  adversary's  colours,  and  then  attack 
either  of  his  advanced  forts,  which  must  be  takqn 
first 

"  8,  If,  after  you  have  made  the  pass,  you  do  not 
take  down  your  adversary's  colours,  you  must  make 
the  pass  again  from  your  own  side  of  the  forts  3  but 
you  must  .not  return  to  t^e  spot. 

''  9.  If  you  take  either  of  your  adversary's  forts, 
after  you  have  made  the  pass,  and  have  not  taken  down 
your  adversary  s  pass  oolours :  you  lose  two  points 
and  must  return  to  your  spot  again. 

"  10.  After  you  have  regularly  made  a  pass,  and 
have  taken  a  fort,  you  must  return  to  your  middle 
spot  f^in. 

"  Note.  Regularly  making  the  pass,  is  when  you 
have  taken  down  the  adversary's  colours,  conformable 
to  article  7^ 

'^  11.  When  you  have  taken  a  fort  you  win  foar 
points. 

"  12.  If  you  do  not  take  down  your  adversary's 
colours  when  you  have  taken  his  fort,  you  are  obliged 
to  take  the  said  fort  again,  and  must  be  put  back 
those  four  points  you  won  by  the  same. 

"  13.  Missings  at  this  game  reckon  nothing. 

'*  14.  Afler  jou  have  regularly  made  the  pass,  you 
4  c  2 
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BiL-      w'e  not  obliged   to  go  through  it  again  during  the 
LIAADS.  game. 

"  15.  In  each  fort  there  is  a  bell,  which  gives  notice 
at  being  taken  -,  which  bell  must  be  miuie  to  ring, 
otherwise  the  fort  is  not  taken. 

"  16.  The  besieged  may  defend  his  own  forts,  or 
may  send  his  attacking  ball  into  the  assaulter  s  quarters 
to  attack  his. 

"  17.  The  besieger  must  take  his  adversary's  fort 
with  his  attacking  ball. 

"  18.  If  the  besieger  should  take  his  adversary's  fort 
with  either  of  his  defending  balls,  he  loses  two  points, 
and  returns  to  his  spot  again. 

"  19.  If  the  striker  plays  with  either  of  his  adver- 
sary's balls,  he  loses  two  points,  and  if  he  played  on 
either  of  his  own  balls,  that  must  be  put  on  its  proper 
spot  again,  if  his  adversary  requires  it. 

"  ^.  Either  party  may  send  his  defending  ball  or 
balls  into  his  adversary's  quarter. 

*'  21.  After  having  taken  the  two  advanced  forts,  you 
must  take  the  two  forts  in  the  next  angle,  which  are 
called  the  reserved  forts ;  and  lastly,  the  grand  fort. 

"  22.  He  who  does  not  take  the  forts  according  to 
the  above  direction,  and  takes  either  of  the  last  for  the 
first,  loses  two  points,  and  must  return  to  the  proper 
spot  again. 

'*  23.  After  a  fort  hath  been  taken,  or  a  ball  holed 
or  forced  over  the  table,  the  striker  is  bound  to 
place  or  to  see  the  ball  placed  on  its  proper  spot ;  and 
if  he  doth  not,  he  shdll  reckon  nothing  for  any  forts, 
&c.  he  shall  take  during  the  time  the  ball  is  out  of 
its  place. 

"  24.  After  having  taken  a  fort,  either  by  storm  or 
otherwise,  if  the  adversary  takes  the  ball  out  of  the 
fort,  although  he  doth  not  take  down  his  colours, 
nevertheless  the  said  fort  is  deemed  as  taken,  and  the 
colours  are  to  be  taken  down. 

"  N.  B.  Taking  a  fort  by  storm  is,  when  the  party, 
having  made  his  utmost  effort,  finds  it  so  well  defended 
and  guarded  by  his  adversary,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem,  that  is,  by  laying  his  ball 
in  a  proper  angle,  and  striking  the  bail  against  the 
end  cushion,  and  bringing  the  ball  back  again  into 
his  adversary's  fort. 

"  25.  If  the  striker  forceth  either  of  his  adversary's 
balls  into  his  own  fort  which  hath  not  been  taken,  he 
makes  him  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  wins  six  points. 

"  26.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adversary's 
balls  into  his  own  fort  which  hath  been  taken,  it 
is  no  prisoner  of  war,  but  the  said  striker  wins  two 
points. 

"  27.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adversary's 
balls  into  his  adversary's  fort,  he  wins  two  points. 

'"  28.  If  the  striker  holes  any  of  his  adversary's  balls, 
for  each  ball  so  holed  he  wins  two  points. 

*'  29.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  or  balls,  for 
each  ball  so  holed  he  loses  two  points. 

"  30.  If  the  striker,  forceth  his  adversary's  ball  or 
balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushion,  for  each 
ball  he  wins  twd  points. 

''31.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  ball  or  balls  over 
the  table,  &c.  for  each  ball  he  loses  two  points. 

"  32.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary's  baU  over 
the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushion,  or  into  a  hole,  and 
regularly  takes  his  adversary's  fort  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  wins  six  points.  But  if  by  the  same 
stroke  the  striker's  ball  should  go  into  a  fort  which 


hath  been  taken,  or  is  out  of  the  angle,  he  loses  two    bh. 
points.  u^RDj 

"  33.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  his  adversary's  V«pv^ 
ball,  or  forces  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or 
cushion,  he  loses  two  points. 

"34.  If  the  striker  forces  his  ball  into  any  of  his 
owti  or  adversary's  forts,  which  had  been  taken,  or 
into  any  uf  his  adversary's  forts  out  of  the  angle,  he 
loses  two  points. 

**35-  When  a  ball  is  holed  or  forced  over  the 
table,  or  on,  &c.  such  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its  pro- 
per spot ;  but  if  it  happens  that  the  spot  should  be 
occupied  by  another  ball,  in  such  case  the  bi|li  is  to  be 
placed  behind,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  other  ball 

"  36.  Whoever  takes  a  fort  after  it  has  been  regu- 
larly taken,  and  the  colours  arc  down,  loses  two 
points. 

"  37.  When  the  adversary's  ball  is  out  of  sight  (that 
is,  laying  behind  a  fort  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen,) 
and  the  striker  hath  a  fancy  to  strike  the  cushion  first, 
and  hit  the  said  ball  backwards,  by  giving  warning, 
saying,  /  do  not  see,  if  he  should  hit  the  said  ball,  he 
wins  two  points ;  but  if  he  should  not  hit  the  ball,  he 
loses  two  points. 

*'  38.  If,  by  the  before-mentioned  stroke,  the  striker 
should  hit  the  ball,  and  hole  his  own  ball,  or  force  it 
over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  cushion,  or  into  either  of 
his  own  forts,  or  into  either  of  his  adversary's  forts 
which  hath  been  taken,  or  is  out  of  the  angle  [See  81 
and  22]  he  loses  two  points. 

"  39.  If  either  of  the  adversary's  balls  should  be 
before  either  of  the  striker's  forts  which  hath  not  been 
taken,  and  (the  said  ball  being  out  of  sight)  the 
striker  hath  a  fancy  to  strike  the  cushion  first,  and  hit 
the  said  ball  backwards,  to  make  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
his  adversary's  ball,  by  saying,  /  do  not  see,  if  he  hits 
the  ball,  he  wins  two  points,  and  if  he  makes  a  prisoner 
of  war  of  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  six  points 
more,  and  his  adversary  s  ball  must  return  to  its  spot  I 
again. 

"  40.  When  the  striker  gives  warning,  saying,  Ido 
not  see,  his  adversary,  or  the  disinterested  company, 
have  a  right  to  be  judge  thereof,  or  the  marker,  if  any 
dispute  should  arise  thereon.  ^ . 

''  41.  If  the  striker  holes,  or,  &c.  either  of  his  adm- 
sary's  defending  balls,  it  is  at  his  adversary's  optfon 
to  place  the  said  ball  on  either  of  the  proper  spots,  if 
they  are  both  vacant. 

"  42.  Whoever  toucheth  both  balls  with  qace  or       j 
cue,  makes  a  foul  stroke  j  therefore  he  cannot  reckon 
any  points  made  by  the  said  stroke,  if  it  is  discovered 
by  the  opponent  and  proved  to  be  so  by  the  disinter- 
ested company  and  the  marker ;  but  if  it  is  not  dis*      | 
covered,  t^^e  marker  is  obliged  to  reckon  all  the  points      | 
made  by  the  stroke.     But  if  the  said  stroke  is  proved 
to  be  foul  then  it  is  at  his  enemy's  option  either  to 
break  the  balls,  or  to  make  him  return  to  his  proper 
spot  again. 

"  43.  If  the  striker  makes  a  foul  stroke,  and  boles      | 
his  own  ball,  or  forces  it  over  the  table,  &c.  he  los« 
two  points  for  each  of  his  own  balls  so  holed  or  forced 
over  the  table  ;  and  it  is  at  his  adversary's  option  to 
part  the  balls. 

"-44.  If  the  striker  moves  the  ball  it  must  be  put 
back  to  the  proper  place  it  was  moved  firom. 

"  45.  Whoever  blows  on  his  enemy's  or  his  own  ball 
when  running,  it  is  deemed  foul.  [See  article  42.] 
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''  45.  If  the  striker,  by  blowing  on  his  own  ball, 
L    sliould  piit  it  out  of  its  proper  course,  especially  when 
^  running  near  a  hole,  he  loses  two   points  \  and  it  is 
deemed  foul.     [See  article  42.] 

"  47.  Whoever  stops  a  ball  with  a  stick  or  other- 
wise after  the  stroke,  it  is  deemed  fbnl.  [See  article 
42.] 

"  48.  Whoever  plays  with  both  feet  off  the  floor, 
'without  permission  from  his  enemy,  it  is  deemed  foul. 
[See  article  42.] 

'^  49.  Whoever  plays  upon  a  ball  when  running,  it  is 
cleemled  foul.     [See  article  42.] 

*•  50.  Whoever  retains  his  adversary's  cue  or  mace, 
Tvhen  playing,  loses  two  points  3  besides  it  is  foul. 
[See  article  42.] 

"51.  Whoever  gets  the  first  twenty  points,  each 
fort  being  regularly  taken  is  four  points,  wins  the 
game. 

"  52.  When  four  parties  play  a  double  match,  he 
^n\\Q  plays  before  his  turn  loses  two  points. 

"N.B.  The  rest  of  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  rules,  &c.  of  the  white  ' 
"winning  gan\e. 


ODDS  AT  BILLIARDS. 


'fgiMz/ 


1  Love 

2  .. 

3  .. 

4  .. 
6  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 


2  to    1 

3  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 


IS 


3 

4 

'5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


to    2 


A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


to  3 


5 

3 

7 

2 

5 

4 

9 

10 

11 

3G 

40 


5 

8 
9 
3 
7 
6 
7 
21 
22 


IS 


7 
8 
5 
3 
5 
6 
20 
21 


to 


to 


to 


Players, 

5  to    4    is 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  . . 

9  .. 

10  . . 

11  .. 


4     to     3 

3     . 

.      2 

7     . 

.      4 

2     . 

1 

7     . 

.      2 

7     . 

1 

9     . 

1 

10     . 

.      1 

32     . 

.      1 

36     . 

.      1 

5 
7 
2 
4 
9 
21 
12 


to 


4 
4 
1 

1 
2 

^ 

1 


6  to   5     is 

7  .. 

8  .. 

10  V.    v. 

11  .. 


3 
7 
3 

4 

9 

21' 


to 


4 

8 

9 

10 

11 


to    6    is  4 

..  2 

. .  5 

. .  5 

..  11 


to 


3 

1 
2 
1 
2 


8 

9 

10 

11 


to   7    is 


7  to  4 

2  ..  1 

9  ..  2 

5  ..  1 


9 
10 
11 

to    8     is      5 
..    11 
..      3 

to  4 
..  4 
..      1 

10 
U 

to    9    is      9 
..5 

to     4 

..      2 

*'  When  a  Person  who  gwes  One  Point  to  another,  % 


BIL* 
LURDS. 


11  to  10 ;    or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


1 

All 

is 

5     to 

4 

5     All 

is 

5     to 

4 

2 

to     1 

, , 

3     . 

, 

2 

6      to   5 

, , 

8     .. 

5 

3 

, , 

7     . 

, 

7     .. 

t  •« 

9     .. 

5 

4 

, , 

2     . 

, 

8     .. 

, , 

4     .. 

1 

5 

, , 

5     . 

, 

9     .. 

, , 

9     .. 

2 

6 

, , 

4     . 

, 

10     .. 

, , 

10     .. 

1 

7 

, , 

9     . 

, 

11      .. 

, , 

11     .. 

1 

8 
9 

10  . 

11  . 

.. 

; 

6     All 

is 

6     to 

5 

10 

, , 

36     . 

, 

7     to  6 

, , 

7     .. 

5 

U. 

40     . 

. 

8     .. 

5     .. 

2 

2 
3 

4 

AU 
to  2 

is 

5      1 

3  . 
7     . 
2     . 
7     . 

4  . 
9     . 

10     . 

25  . 

26  . 

to 

9     .. 
10     .. 
11 

•• 

10  .. 

11  .. 
6     .. 

4 
2 

1 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

7    All 

ii 

6     to 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

8  to  7 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

" 

9     .. 

9     .. 

5     .. 

11      .. 

5 
4 

1 

2 

11 

b     All 
9      to  8 

10  .. 

11  .. 

is 

7     to 
4     .. 
3      .. 
7     .. 

6 

3 

4 
5 

All 
to  3 

is 

5 

4 

7     . 

3     . 

7     . 

6 
13 
21 
22 

to 

3 

1 
2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

9     All 

10  to   8 

11  .. 

is 

7     to 

6     .. 

11     .. 

6 
2 

4 

. 

10  All        19      8     to 

11  or  10;  or  according 
the  stroke. 

7 
to 

4 
5 

AU 
to    4 

is 

5 
7 

to 

4 
5 

6 

,  , 

2 

2 

7 

,'  ,' 

11 

, 

6 

8 

,  . 

9 

,  , 

2 

9 

,  , 

5 

,  , 

1 

10 

(  ' 

12 

, 

1 

11 

13 

• 

1 

"  When  a  Person  who  gives  Two  Points  to  another,  is. 


1 

to    2 

is     5 

to 

4 

3 

All 

is 

3 

to 

2 

2     All 

3 

2 

4 

to  3 

7 

3 

2 

..      7 

5 

2 

4 

..      2 

6 

7 

5 

..      5 

7 

4 

6 

..      4 

8 

9 

7 

..      9 

9 

10 

8 

..    10 

10 

26 

9 

..    11 

11 

27 

10 
11 

..    31 
..    32 

4 
5 
6 

AU 
to   2 

is 

7 

8 
5 

to 

3 
5 

3 

to    2 

is     7     t 

to 

2 

4 

..     2 

7 

11 

4 

5 

..      6 

8 

5 

1 

6 

4 

9 

11 

2 

7 

..      9 

10 

20 

1 

8 

..    10 

11 

21 

1 

9 

..    21 

10 

..    30 

1 

11 

..    31 

s  * 
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5 

All 

is 

7 

to 

5 

7 

All 

is 

4 

to     3 

LIARDS. 

6 

'   7 

to 

5 

7 
2 

4 

1 

8 
9 

•• 

5 

..      1 
..      2 

8 

9 

^ 

10 

, , 

, , 

5 

1 

9 

5 

1 

11 

11 

..      2 

10 

11 

15 
16 

1 
1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

AU 
to 

is 

5 
7 

3 

7 

to      4 

..      5 

1 

...      2 

9 
10 
U 

AU 
to   9 

is 

.5 

11 

3 

6 
7 

8 
9 

All 
to 

6 

is 

4 
3 
5 
3 

to 

'2 
2 

1 

to     4 

..      4 

1 

10 

All 

is 

6 

to     5 

10 
11 

11 
6 

2 

1 

1 1  to  10  ;  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 

"  When 

\a 

Person  who  gives 

1      to 

3 

is 

5 

to     4 

2     .. 

3 

..      2 

3    All 

7 

..      4 

4    to 

3 

2 

..      1 

5     .. 

5 

..      2 

6     .. 

4 
9 

..      1 
..      2 

7 

- 

8     .. 

10 

..      1 

9     .. 

11 

..      1 

10     .. 

21 

..      1 

11     .. 

22 

..      1 

4    All 

8 

to    6 

6     to 

4 

9 

..      5 

6     .. 

3 

..      1 

7     .. 

7 

..     2 

8      .. 

7 

..      1 

9     .. 

8 

..      1 

10     .. 

20 

..      1 

11      .. 

21 

1 

5    All 

8 

to     5 

6     to 

5 

5 

..     2 

7     .. 

3 

..      1 

8     .. 

6 

..      1 

9     .. 

13 

..     2 

10     .. 

19 

..      1 

11      .. 

20 

..      1 

Three  Points  to  another,  is, 

6  All  is      3  to  2 

7  to   6  ..      7  ..  4 

8  ,.  ..      7  ..  2 

9  ..  ..  4  ..  1 
10  ..  ..  6  ..  1 
H  ..  ..43  ..  ^ 


7  All         is  3  to  2 

8  to    7     ..  5  ..  5 

9  ..  ..  3  ..  1 

10     11  ..  2 

11  ..          ..  6  ..  1 


8  All  is      4     to     3 

9  to  8  ..      3     ..      2 

10  ..  ..7-2 

11  ..  ..      4     ..    .1 


9    All 

is 

4 

to     3 

10    to   9 

, , 

3 

..      1 

11     .. 

•• 

7 

..     2 

10  All         is     5     to    4 

11  to  10;  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


'  fVhen  a  Person  who  gives  Four  Points  to  another,  is. 


1 

to 

4 

18 

5 

to     4 

2 

3 

..      2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

. .      1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

. .      1 

7 

9 

.  .      2 

8 

8 

,  ,       1 

9 

9 

.  •       1 

10 

26 

.  .       1 

11 

27 

^ 

6 

All 

is 

7 

to     1 

6 

to 

h 

, , 

2 

•  •      2 

7 

•  i  , 

,  ; 

4 

. .      1 

8 

•  . 

;  ; 

7 

;  ,       1 

9 

,  , 

,  , 

8 

.  .       1 

10 

•  • 

,  , 

24 

• .       1 

11 

,  , 

,  , 

25 

1 

6 

All 

is 

7 

to 

7 

to 

6 

, , 

2 

, , 

8 

, , 

, , 

5 

, , 

9 

, , 

11 

, , 

10 

, , 

15 

, , 

11 

16 

7 

All 

is 

7 

to 

8 

to 

7 

. , 

4 

. . 

9 

. . 

. , 

9 

, , 

10 

, , 

, , 

13 

, , 

11 

14 

•• 

8 

All 

is 

8 

to 

5 

9 

to 

8 

,  , 

9 

,  , 

5 

10 

^ , 

,  , 

4 

,  , 

1 

11 

• " 

*  ' 

9 

■■ 

2 

9    All         is     8     to     5 

10  to  9     ..     7     ..     2 

11  ..  ..     4     ..     1 


10  All        18    3  to  2  I 

11  to  10;  or  according  to  Ufl 
the  stroke.  Vi^ 


When  a.  Person  who.gires  Froe  Pcmts  to  om^,  ii, 


1      to   5 

IS 

5 

to 

4 

2     . 

3 

2 

8     . 

7 

4 

4      . 

2 

1 

5     . 

5 

2 

6     . 

4 

1 

7     . 

9 

2 

8     . 

8 

1 

9     . 

9 

1 

10     . 

24 

1 

11     . 

25 

1 

6    AU 

is 

5 

to 

2 

7     to  6 

3 

1 

6     . 

, 

11 

1 

9     . 

, 

'6 

1 

10     . 

, 

14 

1 

11      . 

, 

15 

1 

.7    AU 

IS 

5    to  • 

8    to  7 

, , 

4    ..  1 

9    :. 

, , 

11    ..  4 

10     .. 

, , 

13    ..   1 

11     .. 

•• 

U    ..   1 

«    AU 

is 

2   10  4 

9     to  B 

, , 

5    ..  ! 

10     ,. 

, , 

11    ..  4 

U     .. 

•  • 

6    ..   1 

9    All 

is 

2    to  I 

10     to   9 

... 

4    ..  1 

11     .. 

■  • 

11    ..  2 

10    AU 

is 

3    to  j 

11  to  10; 

oraccordiogu 

the  stroke. 

'  Wlien  a  Person  who  gives  Six  Points  to  another,u, 


6  AU 

7  to  6 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 


is  3 

..  7 

..  6 

..  7 

..  15 

..  16 


to     1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


7  AU  is  3  to  1 

8  to  ..  11  ..  2 

9  ..  ..  6  ..  1 

10  ..  ,.  14  ..  1 

11  ..  ..  15  ..  1 


8  AU 

9  to  8 

10  .. 

11  .. 

is    5   to  ^ 
..   11    ..  4 
..     6    ..  1 
..    7  ..  1 

9    AU 

10  to  9 

11  .. 

is    5   to  ^ 
..     5    ..  I 
.,     6   ..  I 

10  AU        is    2   to  1 

11  to  10  J  oraccordiDfe'B 
tlie  stroke. 

'*"  When  a  person  who  re- 
ceives One  Point  from  an- 
other, is. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


LoTe     is  •  4 

..  3 

..  7 

..  2 

..  7 

..  4 

..  9 

..  10 

..  35 

..  36 


to 


"  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives   Two    Points    from 
another,  is. 
Love     is 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


5 

..  8 

..  9 

..  3 

..  7 

..  8 

..  9 

..  26 

..  27 


to 


"When  a  Personvkn- 
eeives  Three  Points  m 
another,  is, 

4  XK>ve     is    7   to  ' 

5  ....    8   .• 

6  ..        ..   11    .. 

7  ....    3   .. 

8  ....    7  .. 

9  ....     8   .. 

10  ..        ,.  25    .. 

11  ..        ..  ^   • 


"  Wften  a  Person  vhc^ 
eeives  Four  Points  j^ 
another,  is, 

5  Love  is  7  < 

6  ..  ..  3  . 

7  ..  ^.  5  . 

8  ..  ..  <J  • 

9  ..  ..7 

10  ..  ..  15 

11  ..  ..  1<?  • 
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''  When^a  Person  t 
ceives    Ftbe-    PoinU 
another,  is,. 

Q    Love     is     T 

7  ..       ..2 

8  ..        ..5 

9  ..        ..6 

10  ..        ..14 

11  ..        ..    15 

7ho  re- 
from 

to     4 

"  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives    Two    Points  from 
another,  is, 

6  to  4     is     4     to     3 

7  ..          ..      3     ..      2 

8  ..          ..3     ..      1 

9  ..          ..     7     ..      2 

10 9     ..      1 

11      ..          ..    10     ..      1 

"  When  a  Person  w}m  re- 
ceives   Four    Points    from 
another,  is, 

8  to    6     is      equal. 

9  ..          ..      5     to     4 

lO 3     ..      1 

n     7     ..     2 

'•  When  a  Person  who  re- 

"  Hlien  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives   Two    PquUs    from 
another,  is, 

8  to  6     is      3     to     2 

9  ..          ..     7     ..     4 
.10     ..          ..      4     ..      1 
11     ..          ..      9     ..      2 

ceives     Four    Points  from 
another,  is, 

10  to    8    is     3     to     2 

11  ..          ..      7     ..      4 

"  Wlien  a  Person  wJu>  re- 
ceives     Six     Points    from 
anotiier,  is, 

7  Love     is     3     to    2 

8  ..        ..      4     ..      1 

9  ..        «.     6     ..      1 

10  ..        ..    11     ..      1 

11  ..        ..    1/2     ..      1 

*'  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives   Pour    Points    from 
anotJier,  it, 

lO     to  9      16      5»     to     4 

"  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives    Two     PoiiUs   from 
another,.  i9, 

10  to  8    is      3     to     1 

11  ..          ..      5     ..      2 

"When  a  Person  ti 
ceives    Two    Pointe 
anotiier,  is, 

uhore'- 
from 

to     5 
..     3 
..     2 
..      1 
..      1 
..     2 
..      1 
..      1 

11      ..          ..      3     ..      2 

"  When  a  Person  who  re- 
cmve»Sir  Bomts  from  aw 

4  tb  2     is     6 

5  ..          ..4 

6  ..          ..5 

7  ..          ..3 
ft    ..          ..6 
9     ...          ..Il- 
ia    ..          ..18 
U     ..          ..19 

^  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives   Four    Points  from 
another,  is, 

7  to   4     is        equal; 

8  ..          ..      2     to     1 

9  ..          ..      5     ..      2. 
10»    ..         ..     7     ..      1 
11     ..          ..     8     ...      1 

other,  is,. 

10  to  7    is     7     to    4 

11  ..          ..     2     ..      1 

"  When  a  Person  who  re- 
ceives Six  Points  from  aa^ 
oilier,  is, 

Ih     to   8«    w  4     to-    3' 

LIARDS. 
BIN. 


BILLON,  Lat.  bulla,  base  metal  of  gold  or' silver 

alloyed  with  copper. 
BVIjLOW,  vA      Swed.  Goth,  bulg-ia,  to  bulge  out, 
Bi'llow,  n.     >to  swell.    To  swell  or  heave;  usu- 
Bi'llowy.      J  ally  applied    to    the    swelliag  or 

heaving  of  the  waves. 

Bat  as  a  ship  that  Toder  saile  doth  passe 
The  roaring  billowes  and  the  raging  streomeSj 
And  drawing  nigh  the  wished  port  (alas) 
Breaks  on  some  hidden  rocke  her  ribs  and  beams. 

Fairefax,     G&dfrry  of  Boulogne,  book  ii.  St.  84. 

The  mariner  aroiddc  the  swelliog  seaa. 

Who  seeth  his  barke  with  many  a  Ullowe  beaten. 

Now  here,  now  there,  as  winds  and  wanes  best  please, 

When  tUundring  Joue  with  tempest  list  to  threaten. 

And  dreades  in  depest  gulfe  for  to  be  eaten. 

Yet  learnes  a  meane  by  mere  necessitie 

To  sane  himselfe  in  such  extreoaitie. 

Gtucoignc.     Chorus  to  JoctutOf  act  il 


No  slef  pe  could  seise 


O,  doe  bat  tfainke 


You  stand  upon  the  riuage,  and  behold 
A  citic  on  th*  inconstant  bitlowes  dauncing : 
For  so  appeares  the  fleet  maiesticall. 
Holding  due  coarse  to  Harflew. 

SkaUpeare.    King  Hemr^  V  fol.  77. 

The  beaten  bark,  her  rudder  lost, 
laon  the  rolling  M/^mckt  toet ; 
Her  keel  now  ploughs  the  ooae,  and'i 
Her  top-mast  tUti  against  the  moon. 

Cotton^     Winter, 

MTithin  two  dayes  after,  there  arose  another  great  storme,  at  the 
north-east,  and  we  lay  a  trie,  being  driren  far  into  the  sea,  and 
had  mach  ado  to  keepe  our  barke  from  sinking,  the  Wldwe  was  so 
great;  MhUuyt,  Voyage,  4rc.  M,^nth,Jenkimoni.  334. 


His  ey-lids ;  he  beheld  tlie  Pleiades; 

The  6eare,  aaraaai'd'the  Waine,  thatronnd  doth  mooe 

About  Orioa;  and  keeps  still  aboue- 

The  biUoune  ocean.         Chapman,    Horn,  Od,  book  ▼• 

Tlie  blUowing  snow,  and  riolenee  of  the  shower. 
That  from  the  lulls  dispene  their  dreadfal  store. 
And  o'er  the  vales  collected  ruin  poav. 

Priot,    Solomon,  book  iii. 


>  Their  legions  roam  without  a  guide. 


Like  vessels  tost  on  ocean's  Mlowy  tide. 

Whose  course  unsteer'd  the  winds  and  tempests  away^ 

And  chance  conducts  them  o'er  the  watry  way. 

Lewiit     The  Tkebaid  of  Statins,  book  X. 

Without  this  last  [judgment]  the  vessel  is  tossed  by  every  biilow, 
and  will  find  shipwreck  in  every  breeze. 

Goldsmith,     CiHzen  of  the  JForld, 

When  first  the  kingdom  to  thy  virtues  due 
Rose  from  the  billowy  deep  in  distant  view ; 
When  Albion's  isle,  old  ocean's  peerless  pride. 
Towered  in  imperial  state  above  the  dde. 

JVarion,     On  the  Marriage  of  the  King, 

BIMINI,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  situated  near 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank], 
and  the  east  point  of  Florida.  It  is  difficult  of  access 
from  the  numerous  shoals  with  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
but  is  covered  with  beautiftd  groves,  and  inhabited  by: 
native  Indians. 

BIN,  Skinner,  and  after  him,  Tooke,  derive  if  fronr 
the  A.  8.  pyndan,  to  enclose,  to^  pen,  or  pin.  To  bin, 
dififering  merely  in  the  application,  fixim  topes  orpin. 
Any  thing-  that  encloses,  that  confines  ;  as  a  com-bin, 
awifie*^. 
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BIN- 
CHESTER 


Wei  coude  lie  kepe  a  gerner  and  a  6mm 
Tber  was  non  auditour  coude  on  liim  winoe. 

Chaucer,     The  Prohgue,  ▼.  595. 

You  migbt  haue  lene  them  throng  out  of  the  town : 
Like  antSy  when  they  do  spoilc  the  hing  of  come, 
For  winters  dread,  which  they  beare  Co  their  den. 

.    Surrey.    JBntHs,  book  St. 


Oft  I've  seen. 


Er'n  at  her  frown  the  bobt'rous  uproar  cease. 

And  the  mad  pickers,  tam'd  to  diligence. 

Cull  from  the  bin  the  sprawling  sprigs,  and  leaves 

That  stain  the  sample,  and  its  worth  debase. 

*  Smart,  .  The  Hop  Garden^  book  ii. 

O'er  twice  three  pickers,  and  no  more,  exti^nd 

The  hiHmaH*t  sway.  Id.    lb. 

BINAROS,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  borders  of  Catalonia.  It 
has  a  ^ood  harbour  at  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
with  from  six  to  nine  fathoms  water.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  the  adjacent  country  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  The  Duke  of  Vendome  died 
here  in  1712. 

BINARY,  hi»,  binus,  two.  Twofold,  double. 

Thor.    I  have  'em  already,  Somertoa. 
SoMERTON.  Binai  nvenge  all  this. 

Ford.     Wiich  of  Edmonton,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Pythagoras  affirmeth,  that  of  the  two  first  principles,  unity  was 
tGod,  Mind  the  soveraign  good  ;  which  is  the  very  nature  of  one, 
and  is  understanding  it  selfe :  but  the  indefinite  binary,  is  the 
devill  and  enll,  about  which  is  the  multitude  mnteriall,  and  the 
visible  world.  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  665. 

So  that  this  matter  was  rightly  called  heaven  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  passire  and  active  principle  in  the  creation  of  thb  material 
heaven  is  the  second  day's  work,  and  the  binarie  denotes  the  nature 
thereof.  More.     The  Philosophich  Cabbala,  ch.  i>  Id. 

BINCHE,  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  situated  in 
a  fertile  district  on  the  river  Haye  -,  and  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  contests  it  has  occasioned  between  the 
Austrians,  French,  and  Spaniards.  Henry  II.  of  France 
burnt  it  to  the  ground  in  1554,  but  it  was  soon  after 
rebuilt.  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria  took  it  in 
1578,  but  as  this  prince  died  soon  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  Alencon  besieged  it,  and  retook  it  by  storm  the 
same  year.  It  was  next  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
166'8.  Another  transfer  of  Binche  was  also  made  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678  j  and  in  May  1794,  it 
became  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrians  and 
French,  when  several  warm  engagements  took  place, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  former  army  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  Its  population  is  almost  4000,  and 
it  is  about  twelve  miles  nearly  south-east  of  Mons. 

BINCHESTER,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Ackland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  about  a  mile 
north-east  from  Bishops  Auckland.  It  is  the  Vinovium 
of  Antoninus  and  the  Binovium  of  Ptolemy.  It  stands 
on  the  brow  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Wear ;  and  from  the  constant  washing  of 
the  stream  parts  of  the  foundation  of  the  vallum,  con- 
sisting of  huge  blocks  of  stone  placed  transversely, 
have  been  laid  open.  The  manor  house  belongs  to  the 
Wren  £&mily,  and  is  richly  provided  with  Roman  an- 
tiquities found  on  the  station,  such  as  intaglios, 
armour,  coins,  altars,  sculptures,  urns,  seals^  and 
lacrymatories.  Much  of  the  pottery  is  very  choice, 
both  in  material  and  in  execution ;  and  few  spots  in 
England  have  disclosed  greater  antiquarian  treasures. 


A  paper  concerning  Binchester  may  be  found  in  the    ^ly. 

seventh  volume  of  the  Ardutologia.  CHE^TEK 

BIND,  «.^     Goth,  and  A.S.  Undan  ;  Dutch  and     -- 
Bind,  n.    f  Ger.  binden;  Swc.  binda.  ^^- 

Bi^NDER,  r     To  tie,  to  fasten,  to  knit,  to  cooDect,  ^*^^*^^i 
Bi^NDiNG.  J  to    confine,  to  put  into   confinementi 

under  constraint    or   obligation.    To  constraiD,  to 

oblige. 

■ Sir  m^rcy,  nay  life  Jon  Moe  it  me, 

I>o  not  Jat  vilany,  fettrcd  Jat  I  be. 

Id  prison  Jou  me  do,  bat  nouht  in  bonda  binde, 

I  Pi^y  S<'v  >^  ^  >0i  f<>r  Bchame  of  my  kynde. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  167. 

Now  nth  it  may  nat  goodly,  be  vithttonnd 
And  is  a  thing  so  virtnous  m  kind 
Refaseth  nought  to  loue  for  to  ben  bond 
Sith  as  him  seluen  list  he  may  not  bind. 

Chaucer.     Troibtt,  book  L  foU  153. 

And  I  pursuvde  this  weie  tel  to  the  deeth,  byndynge  and  by* 
takyng  into  holdis  men  and  wymmen. 

mclif.    DedU  o/^pMtlet,chKp.23. 

&  I  persecuted  this  way  vnto  the  deathe  byndinge  and  deliuer- 
ynge  into  prison  both  men  and  women.  Bible,  1551.  I 

And  vnto  thys  yonr  fathers  set  their  hAdes  Sc  sealcs,  binding 
Jiem  selues  to  compell  the  king  to  keepe  thys  contracte. 

Dr.  Bamet's  JForkee,  fbl.  89. 


Well  Jessica  goe  in. 


Perhaps  I  will  retume  immediately ; 

I>oe  as  I  bid  you,  shut  dores  after  you,  Cast  binde  £ut  fiodc, 

A  prouerbe  neuer  stale  in  thriftie  raiode. 

Shaktpeare.    Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  170. 
Euen  in  those  actions  whereby  an  ofltoce  may  bee  occasioned 
(though  not  giuen)  charity  bindpt  us  to  deare  both  oorovne 
name,  and  the  conscience  of  others. 

HaU.    Cont.  Altar  of  the  Reuhenites,  fol.  939. 
For  be  knows,  that  we  have  no  strength  but  what  he  gives  us ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  binde  burdens  upon  our  shoulders,  so  be  gires 
OS  strength  to  bear  them.  Taylor.    Sermon  zi.  fol.  108. 

The  hunter  seelynge  both  his  eyen,  and  byndinge  his  [the  1  jon's] 
legges  strongly  together,  f)rnally^  dauateUi  his  fiercencsse,  and 
OAketh  hym  obcdiente  to  his  ensygnes  and  tokens. 

Sir  Thomof  Eiyot.     The  Gouemour,  p.  157. 

And  likewyse  they  did  calculate  that  whiche  mighte  tranace&de 
and  be  oner  the  ioynters  or  byndinge  togiders  of  the  sayd  l»rieqa«. 

Nicolls.     Thmcididet,  fol.  76. 
There  grew  by  thb  a  field  of  come,  high,  ripe  ;  where  respen 

wrought. 
And  let  thicke  iMndfuls  fall  to  earthy  for  which,  some  other 

brought 
Sonde,  and  made  sheaves.    Three  Undere  stood,  and  took  the 

handfuls  reapt. 
From  bojres  that  gatherd  quickly  np  \   and  by  them  armf fills 

beapt.  Chapman.     Horn.  /Had,  book  18. 

There  too  he  form*d  the  likeness  of  a  field 
•  Crowded  with  com,  in  which  the  reapers  toil'd 
Each  with  a  sharp  tooth*d  sickle  in  his  band. 
Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  fell 
In  frequent  handfuls^  there,  they  bound  the  sheaves. 
Three  bindere  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  and  bebiud  them  boys 
Attended,  filling  with  the  com  their  arms. 
And  olTring  still  their  bundles  to  be  bound. 

Cowper. 

There  goes  through  the  whole  length  of  it  a  spaekNis  walk  of 
the  finest  gravel,  made  to  bind  and  unite  so  firmly,  that  it  seens 
one  continued  stone.  Toiler,  No.  179. 

The  law,  by  which  aU  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binde  man  the  lord  of  aU. 

Cowper.    Tke  Task,  book  L 

Where  in  the  croft  the  russet  bay-rick  atanda. 
The  dextrous  binder  twists  the  sedgy  hande. 
Across  the  stack  his  sharp- edg'd  engine  guides* 
And  the  hard  maaa  in  many  a  truss  divides. 

Scott,    Ammhemn  Edogne  ii. 
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BINDWEED,  Black^  a  name  given  to  the  Pol^go- 

num  Convolvulus. 

BINFIELD,  a  village  in  Berkshire  situated  in  the 
lieart  of  Windsor  Forest.  On  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  London  is  a  small  neat  brick  house^  once 
^he  residence  of  Pope's  father.  Here  much  of  the 
Windsor  Forest  was  composed  by  the  poet.  Population, 
in  1821,  1057.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  £670.  6s. 
h.  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

BINGEN,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  near  the  borders  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  principal  support  of  the 
place  is  the  culture  of  a  particular  kind  of  wine  called 
jcharlach,  and  a  trade  by  means  of  the  river  to  Hoi- 
Land.  The  population  is  less  than  3000.  The  waters 
3f  the  Rhine  being  confined  near  this  town  by  shelving 
rocks,  form  a  narrow  strait,  near  which  is  the  dan- 
gerous whirlpool  called  Bingerloch.  During  the 
French  revolution,  Bingen  was  frequently  a  contested 
point,  and  was  taken  and  retaken  almost  every  year 
between  1792  and  1796.  It  was  once  a  fortified  place, 
but  the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
16S9.  They  were  renewed  by  order  of  Buonaparte 
when  first  Consul  of  France.  Biugen  is  about  20  miles 
west  of  Mentz  -,  lat  49°  55'  N.  and  long.  7^  48'  E. 

BINNACLE  or  Bittaclb,  (like  many  other  sea 
terms,  of  unknown  or  doubtful  origin)  is  used  to 
ienote  the  box  in  which  the  compass  is  placed  for 
steering  a  ship. 

It  is  common  in  the  Navy,  and  in  most  ships  steered 
by  a  wlieel,  to  have  two  Binnacles,  or  one  double  Bin-. 
nacle,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steersman,  on  either 
side  of  the  wheel,  biit  it  is  certainly  a  custom  attended 
with  bad  consequences,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
vessels  j  for  in  these  cases  the  compasses  are  neces- 
sarily so  near  together  as  to  affect  each  others  direc- 
tion, and  thereby  to  render  the  course  of  the  skip 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  To  avoid  this,  sliding  Bin- 
nacles are  sometimes  employed^  but  they  have  never 
been  very  generally  adopted. 

For  day  purposes,  the  form  of  the  Binnacle  is  of 
no  great  unportance,  provided  it  be  such  that  the  man 
at  the  helm  can  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  card  in  all 
requisite  points  :  but  in  the  night,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  the  card  be  distinctly  seen,  much  in- 
genuity has  accordingly  been  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Binnacles  and  Binnacle  lamps ;  one  or  two  of 
the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  describe. 

Those  now  in  general  use  in  the  Navy,  called 
Sir  Home  Popham*s  Binnacles,  being  formed  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  of  that  distinguished  ofHcer,  consists 
of  a  square  box,  about  2  feet  high,  and  18  inches  on  the 
side,  with  a  top  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  square 
pyramid,  the  bottom  of  which  fits  accurately  upon  the 
top  of  the  box.  The  four  sides  of  the  frustum  are  of 
plate  glass,  whereby  the  compass  card,  which  is  about 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  square  box,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  daytime  -,  and  for  the  night,  there 
are  provided  thin  copper  screens,  which  shut  up  those 
sides  not  necessary  for  the  steersman's  immediate 
purpose,  and  which  at  the  same  time  assist  to  reflect 
the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  other  side,  strongly  upon 
the  card.  The  lamp  itself  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
screens,  a  hole  being  cut  in  it  just  sufficient  to  admit 
%vhat  light  is  necessary.  As  there  would  be  great 
liability  of  breaking  these  glass  feces,  the  four  edges 
VOL.  xviu. 


of  the  fhuitum  are  defended  by  strong  wooden  frames      9}JJ' 
with  projecting  edges  ;  and  at  top  with  a  flat  piece  of  NACLR^ 
wood    that   also    projects   considerably  beyond  the ' 
glass,  which  latter,  by  this  means,  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected from  injury.    We  have  shown  one  of  these 
Binnacles  in  fig.  1.  Plate  XIII.  No.  2.,  and  the  kmp  in 
fig^  2.  the  method  of  attaching  which  will  be  easily 
understood. 

An  improved  skip's  Binnacle  is  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Preston  of  Wapping,  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  This  has  a  cylindrical  top,  which 
encloses  the  lamp,  and  which  gives  a  powerful  light 
vertically  on  the  compass,  but  is  seen  by  no  one  except 
the  man' at  the  wheel.  Fig.  S.  is  a  representation  of 
this  Binnacle  in  perspective,  as  it  stands  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  opposite  the  steering  wheel  j  fig.  4.  is  a 
section  of  the  box,  containing  the  lamp  and  reflectors ; 
AA,  fig.  3.  is  a  square  box  closed  by  a  door  in  front, 
which  is  omitted  in  the  drawing,  to  show  the  interior. 
This  box  is  fixed  down  in  a  proper  situation  on  the 
deck,  and  supported  at  a  convenient  height  to  vievir 
the  compass  card  which  it  contains,  the  two  sides 
being  exactly  parallel  to  the  chip's  keel.  B  is  a  shelf 
in  the  box,  to  support  a  board  C,  which  exactly  fits 
the  box,  but  having  its  angles  taken  off  to  permit  it  to 
slide  in  and  out  more  fireely  :  it  has  a  stem  a  of  brass 
wire  standing  up  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  sharp  point,  on  which  the  compass  card 
is  freely  suspended;  being  then  included  within 
a  circular  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  box,  and 
its  divisions  reading  against  a  line  called  by 
seamen  the  luhher'lwte,  drawn  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  seen  plainly  in  the  figure.  The  opening  on  th^ 
top  of  the  box  is  surrounded  by  an  octangular  lan- 
tern*  which  has  glass  panes  in  all  its  sides  half  way 
up  from  the  bottom,  to  admit  light  m  the  day  time'i 
but  at  night  these  are  closed  by  sliding  shutters  a  a  a\ 
The  compass  is  seen  through  the  glass  h,  which  is 
placed  at  a  proper  inclination  to  command  the  view  of 
the  card  :  the  lamp  is  situated  in  a  circular  box  fitted 
into  a  ring  F,  at  the  top  of  the  lantern  frame  j  and 
has  a  dome  G  with  a  chimney  d,  to  take  off  the  smoke. 
The  section,  fig.  4.  will  explain  the  interior  parts  ; 
HH  are  the  sides  of  a  cylindrical  box  which  fits  into 
the  ring  F,  fig.  3. :  e  e  and  //  are  the  sections  of  the 
two  brass  circles  called  the  gimbals.  IIKK  is  a  brass 
box  ^hich  fits  into  the  ring  F,  and  has  at  its  bottom 
a  large  plane  convex  lens  KK,  which  concentrates  the 
light  of  the  lamp  above,  and  throws  it  down  on  the 
card  beneath.  The  lamp  LL  is  just  within  the  box ;  it 
consists  of  a  deep  copper  hoop,  forming  the  external 
surface,  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  at  bottom  half  way 
down,  which  have  each  a  hole  through  their  centres, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  rings ;  another 
hoop  being  soldered  within  these,  forms  a  complete 
hollow  ring  in  which  the  oil  is  contained,  as  shewn 
at  LL  fig.  4.  this  being  filled  at  the  tubes  g  hi  The 
wick  i  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  spout  which  proceeds 
from  the  interior  of  the  ring  to  its  centre  ;  and  being 
very  narrow,  diminishes  the  light  very  little  }  for  as 
shewn  in  the  figure,  the  frame  is  made  to  project 
over  the  end  of  it,  and  then  comes  in  the  centre  of  the 
hole,  that  the  lens  KK  may  throw  the  light  down 
with  the  greatest  effect ;  and  to  increase  this  a  reflector 
is  added.  M  Ls  a  kind  of  conical  chimney,  which  stands 
over  the  lamp  and  includes  the  light :  the  conical 
part  1 1  of  this  is  turned  within,  and  well  polished  to 
4o 
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9I!r.      reflect  the  light  dowQ^f^tds.    Bv  this  aimitt'lhe  eurd 

MAGi£.   is  well  illominated,  and  if  the  shutters  a  aA  fU'e.piit 

"Tl       down,  no  light  is  shown  wbieh  would  be  perceived, by 

GRAPHER  ^^'  ^^^^J  '^^  ^^^ '    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  Aperture-  b  direcU  the 

f  light  upwards,  and  that  in  a  direction  where  it  will 

not  fJEdl  oa  any  part  of  the  ship. 

The  lamp  is  easily  trimmed  or  lighted  by  taking 
out  the  box  from  the  ring  at  the  top  of  the  lan- 
tern ;  the  lamp  of  coarse  comes  with  it,  aiMl  there  is  a 
hole  oa  one  side  to  give  access  to  it :  if  it  is  to.be 
filled  with  oil,  the  box  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
gimbal  ef  keeping  the  lamp  hori2XKital,  it  may  be 
filled  or  taken  out,  to  clean  the  conical  reflector^  and 
the  lens  also,  if  they  require  it. 

Qiibett*s  Double.  Binnacle  Lamp.  Thi«  Is  exhibited 
in  our  fig.  5^  DEFG  in  the  lantern  and  h  the  lamp ; 
AA  are  two  eondensing  lenses,  and  BB  two  others, 
90  adjusted  to  these  as  to  throw  the  light  after 
heing  brought  to  a  focus,,  upon  ,  the  two .  mirrors 
MM»  firum  which  it  is  reflected  strongly  upon  the  two 
cards  NS,  NS  ;  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  two 
lenses,  the  light  is  made  to  convei^ge  and  divei^e  in 
any  degree,  and  thereby  to  illuminate  the  juai^  only. 
The  contrast  of  this  intense  light  with  every  thing 
else  dark,  renders  the  card  so  exceedingly  bright, 
that  in  the  darkest  night  the  steersman  sees  it  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  brightest  day  ;  at  the  same  time 
not  a  su^e  ray  of  light  escapes  that  can  be  seen  by 
an  enemy.  Messrs. W.  and  T.  Gilbert  have  also,  a  single 
Binnacle,  lamp  upon  precisely  the  some  principles  and 
possessing  the  same  advantages* 

BINOMINOUS,  bis,  b»u$,two»  aadnmen,  aaame; 
^nost  novimen,  from  no^co^  iMwi,  to  know. 
Having  two  names. 

Expect  not  I  ifafMild  nckon  op  tbefr  lewfal  namct,  beeaot 
4aily  increaaiiif ,  sad  maJoy  of  Ihem  aie  UMomimuMf  ssvifMcb, 
wImui  thay  begaato  tirs  in  sale,  are  qnickned  witk  a  nev  name. 
FuUer.     Wort^es,  rol.  ii.  fol.  154. 

BINOCULAR,  Us,  bmus,  two,  and  ocm^im  (perhaj^ 
from  ofrOiXo,  Dorio^  pro  o<p$aXfjL09,  from  oTrra/uu,  to 
see.)  Having  two  ey(M.  When  applied  to  a  telescope  1 
.^-^llowing  or  requiring  the-  use  of  both  eyes. 

So  that  as  most  animab  are  btmcuiar,  splden  for  the  most  part 
octOQocular,  and  Bome  aenoculac ;   lo  fliea,  &c.  are  mnltocalar, 
•haTing  as  many  eyes  as  there  are  perforatieos  ia  their  ooraea. 
Derham*  PAy,  Tkeo^  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  note  a. 

As  in  certain  circumstances  we  invariably  see  one  objeetappear 
.double,  so  in  others  we  as  inFariahlv  see  two  objects  unite  into 
one ;  and,  in  appearance,  lose  their  duplicity.  This  is  eyident  in 
the  appearance  of  the  binocular  telescope. 

tUitCt  lAfuiry,  ch.  vi.  sc.  IS, 

BIOBIO,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  which  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  two  miles  in  breadth  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  and  contains  a  great  body  of  water. 

BIOGRAD,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  the  former  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Croatia. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars^  between  the  Hungarians 
and  Venetians  -,  but  has  a  good  harbour  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  secured  by  several  small  islands 
opposite  its  mouth.  It  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Zara,  and  is  nearly  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name. 

BIO'GRAPHER,^      From  fiio^,  life,  and  ^pdg>w, 

Bi'ooRAPHY,  >I  grave,  I  write. 

B/oGRASHiCAi..  J  A  writer  of  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidvals. 


;  The  c^amotes!.  o£  tb«  auUioc,  that  iodustrioos  ad  enrt  ob.  » 
query  and  biographer,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  is  well  kaovabt^oj 
leafrned.vKorld.         Wqofi.  /it A,  OxpH,  Bo^/kMeUert  tatie  Budcr.     ] 

.   But  ia  that  ha  ca«ne  sa  Ute  thither  jm  this  sathocamittm^  ^ 
staved  so  long,  there  as  tliree  years,  which  he  aftenrsnb  mnttxia;  H 
and,  as  the  bUtgrapfticaf  fry  who  fellow  have  nibbledotttof  hisn  ;- 
they  are  alt  misUken,  for  he  will  presently  appear  mo  winkdn 
that  time  amouots.to,  ia  the  wais  abroad. 

Otd^    U/e^lUkgktn. 

His  biographical  writings,  tsach  philosophy,  at  osce  ^pttpl 
and  by  example.  His  morals  And  bis  chajWters  matoaUy  cx|ib:s 
and  give  force  to  each  other.  His  scntimeBts-  of  the  datj  <i<i 
biographer  were  peculiarly  just  and  delicate. 

Langhome't  Life  efPbOodL 

Those  pflralld  cifcumstanccs  and*  kindred  tmaces,  to  vhicfa  if 
readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  abeve  all  other  vritio;%  bbe 
found  in  narratives  of  tlie  lives  of  pwrticuUr  pesMes ;  ud  theR> 
fore,  no  species  of  writiag  aeens  DU>rn«BQrthj|oiciiltintiMihB 
biography^  since  none  can  be  more  delight^  or  mere  ttsefaKaoBe 
fian  mare  certainly  enchain  the-  heart  by  irrcaastible  lann^v 
more  iddely  diifuse  insCTucCion  to  every  diversity  of  cooditioo. 

•/ewiuen.     nauMtTf  No.  9, 

Yon  cannot  compare  tlie  history  of  the  same  eTsoU  u  dt'jmi 
by  any  two  historians,^  but  you  will  meet  with  many  circnio4a» 
which,  though  mentioned  by  one,  are  citiier  wholly  omm,r 
diAsrently- related. by  the  other;  and  this  obserratiofliipecaadf 
applicable  to  biographioml  writings. 

Waitou,    Apology  for  CkridkMilf. 

BIPAPILLARIA,  in  Zeolegy,  a  gcaus  in  the  secMd 
onder  of  Lamarek^s  class  Funicaia,  wbkh  ms^be 
deaominated  SeliUuia,  Generic  character:  body^ 
naked,  ovate  globose,  and  tailed  ;  withtwopapiUrit 
the  Mipecior  extremity.  The  papilbs  conical,  eqtBi, 
perforate  at  the  afiex ;  three  tentacula  at  each  orifift. 

This  name  is  given  by  JLaniarck  ta  as  aainil 
described  and  figured  in- Peon's  manaseripufeiudbj 
him  on  the  western  coast  of  New  IMhuid. 

BIT ARTITE,  I     Bis,  two,  and  partior,  parm  » 

Bi'pABTfiD*       /part. 

Shared,  separated,  divided  into  two  parts. 

Tbedi«iBelsteiaal9i»Mp«rtf^c;  some  thdtfs  mpM^Goi 
^th  to  deeiee  and  to- dee  all  lhing»in  us  (evil  as  vrU»|Mi,' 
by  his  immediate  influence  to  determine  all  acttoasysnd  msi^ 
them  alULC  necessary  to  us. 

Cudworth.    JnttiiechMl  Syttem^  pttt  l 

By  our  by-parted  crowne,  of  which 

The  moyetie  is  mine. 
By  God,  to  whome  my  sonic  mast  ftmt 

And  BO  in  time  may  thioe> 

I  pray  thee. 

fFamer,    AUiom  E»gt^  «»*  "^' 

Gr.  &V«9 ;  Lat.  bipet.  BU,  two,  a^ 
in  natural  history,  as  distinguiiheif'''* 
quttdnuped.  ^AvOpuTrat  i^rl  f«ov  lurSv,  iirt*po¥,  i^ 
est  auimal  bipes,  sine  pennisi  Maa  is  an  aainial*  ^ 
uafeathered.  Such  was  Plato*s  defioitioo.  SceJ^' 
genes  Laertius  in  Vita  DiogeM. 
BIPENNATED,  bis,  twx>,  and  peww,  a  wag'  * 

rieTCiva,.  from  lldroftat^  I  fly. 

Having  two  wings. 

For  the  keeping  the  body  steady,  artd  opHg^t  Sft  ^jl^'^ 
rally  holds  true  (if  I  mistake  Jiot)  that  aU  ^H'^'^^^JL 
poises  under  the  hinder  parts  of  their  wings,  but  soch  »»" 
wings  or  wings  with  elytra,  none.  .  «.  ^ ;, 

*  nerham.    /»*y#.  7»«».  hook  m  «*•«»• 

BIPES,  Pallas,  Cuv.  5^ed.  l^  ZoologS,^  ^ 
of  animals  belongii\g  to  the  family  Sdneom  flf«^ 
Saaria,  class  Reptilia.  ^        ^ 

Generic  character  :    hind  feet  only  visiblcj  c^ 
very   distinct.      This    remarkable    genus  ^ 
noticed  by  Pallas,  who  discovered  it  in  the  »«*^ 


BIPED, 

pes,  a  foot ; 
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BIPES. 
BIRD. 


parts  of  Siberia,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by 
Lac^pede  and  Giivittv  It  Msembles  generally  a  snake, 
but onokMer inspection,  two  small  moTeable  appen- 
dages are  found,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Tent,  in 
which  Cuviel*  discovered  on  disseetiod  an  os  Femoru, 
Bbra  and  FUmla,  with  four  metiiliirBal  boaes  forming 
fingers,  which  however  haiVBe*no  phalanges  :  he  also 
noticed  that  though  no  anterior  extremities  were  visible 
externally,  yet  there  were  chivkles  and  scapuls  hidden 
under  the  skin.    The  following  are  the  species  : 

B.  PaU&mi,  Cloquet  j  Lacerta  Ajpada,  FalL;  Laurta 
Apu9,  Gymel ;  ShelUtpusik  of  the  Natives  ;  Apodal 
JJzard,  Shaw  j  Pallasian  Biped.  This  was  the  animal 
discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia :  it  measures  about 
three  feet  in  length ;  is  of  a  pale  fenuginous  colour 
above,  and  pale  yellowish  brown  below }  has  a  deep 
£arrow  runniAg  along  the  sides  :  the  scales  are  partly 
imbricated,  partjly  verticiUated  and  those  on  the  tail 
Bligh%  earinated ;  the  tail  is  very  long  $  the  feet 
short  and  hating  but  two  toes.  It  4b  believed  to  be 
haHnless. 

B,  Oronavih  Cloq«;  Anguu  Bipes,  Lin.;  B^ped  Lixiopd, 
SkBBWi  Grwwoian  Biped.  About  six  inches  long  and 
not  thicker  than  a  goose  quill ;  of  a  pale  yelkiw 
colour,  and  each  scale  on  the  back  spotted  with  brown  5 
the  foot  round  and  not  divided  into  toes  ;  tail  shorter 
than  the  body.  Its  country  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
figured  in  Seba's  book  under  the  name  of  Serpern 
PusUlus  e  Nignttd, 

B.  LepidopuSf  loLcip.;  Scaly  Footed  Biped.  This 
animal  is  described  by  Lac^pede  in  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Museum ;  it  was  brought  from  New  Holland  by 
Fdnm,  and  this  was  the  species  dissected  by  Cuvier  % 
its  feet  have  the  appearance  of  two  small  oblongscaly 
plates  I  tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body ;  it  has  two 
lines  of  pores  near  the  vent. 

See  Cmvier  B^me  Animal ;  Dteiionnaxfe  dea  Sciences 
NatureUes;  Shaw*s  General  Zoology. 

BIRCH,  1  A.S.  &irc,  6iroe,-  Dutch,  &sr&e,-  Ger« 
Sl^aoHBN.  J  Aiftibe,  whioh  Wachter  thinks  is  from 
the  verb  ktechen^  splendere^  to  be  briglit ;  so  called 
feoin  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  bark.  Fliny,  L  16, 
c.  18»  speaks  of  the  vurahilvs  candor  of  the  ^irc&.  It 
•heweth  WDodet^  white*  says  Holland. 

But  how  the  fire  wn  ntfted  vfr  on  lights, 
A^d  eke  the  vmmu  how  the  trees  higUte, 

As  oki^  fir,  hivck.  

Chdutxt.    The  KidghMtm  Tkle,  v.  2991. 
The  eiijfb,  dbetfeSt  tntlfe  headers  wU), 
The  SiftfA4bf  shikfl^,lbetnM(mtbr  (he  tOSL 

SpefUtr.  F^a&fie  ^(wreor,  heok>l.'«alL  L 
II-  '    ■•    ■  t    ■'■    Mbw^  ayfosd^fclbera, 
HsvitqrboMi^lirplii^ihPMtiulw  twig» of  ftirel, 
Onely  to  sticke  it  in  liieir  ckildrens  sight, 
Por  terror,  not  to  vse :  in  time  iht  rod 
More  tdoek*d,  then  fesr'd. 

'  6aC'tboSBJhlio«ore'bls'brow«e#tf«,  odrdnsad 
Othiwkm  see|pftre«wn  toy  T«|ver  ngt^ 
A  ^terser  tytut-rases  to  aj  vimr. 
With  deadlier  weapon  arn'd. 

Jagd.    Edge-MUfhodH^. 

BxicffBlicV^  a  bay  in  ihfe  gtflf  of  Gcwigia,  onllie 
^est  coast  of  Nbrth  America,  wlildi'derlves  it&  name 
irem  the  vast  number  of  Birch  iree^  that  werelbund 
in  its  vicinity.  The  south-east  puit  is  bounded  by 
Almost  .pexpendicular  cliffs,  but  in  other  plates  thfe 
idiores  are  oare,  and  the  wooded  heights  at  a  diiftance 
from  the  coast,  leave  a  loW  int'eivenikig  tract. 


Anciently    bridde ;    from    the 
A.  S.  bradan  to  broaden,  to  spread 
^abroad.     So  called  from  the  in- 
creased breadth,  when  the  wings 
are  expanded  or  spread  abroad. 


BIRD,  n: 
Bird,  v. 
Bi'kdino, 
Bt'RDCAVoam, 

Bl^RDKR, 
BWD-BOI>TS, 

BiKXKKys, 

BtRD-BTED, 

Bi'rdiko-piece, 
Bird-like, 

BiRlHblHll, 
BlRD«LIB<feD, 

Bird- LOOPS, 
Bird-spelling. 

ich  wcnte  for1»  wyde  where,  walk^ge  mya  one 
In  a  wylde  wyldernesse.  by  a  wode  syde 
Blisse  of  hriddet.  abjrde  me  made. 

Piers  PtoukwMn,^,  169. 

The  MrtU  that  han  left  her  song 
While  they  haii  suffred  cold  fidl  strong 
In  wetliers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight 
Ben  In  May  for  eunne  hrigfht 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  siogiag 
That  in  her  heM  is  such  liking 
That  they  mote  «iagen  aad  ben  Kgfat. 

CftaMMT.     Tke  Mtomattnt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  116. 

These  loners  know  well  inough,  the  vaineglorions  mindes  of 
many,  which  haae  a  great  delight  in  their  owne  prayses  wherewith 
they  be  caught  like  as  the  hyrder  begnyleth  the  byrdet. 

Fwee.  Irulruc.  of  Chrittian  Women,  book  i.  ch.  14* 

TtiA  should 'haae  lacked  leisure  to  haue  separate  the  oyntmentes 
and  swete  spices  from  the  bodye,  seeyng  they  cleaned  as  fast  thereto 
SBbyrdeHme.  UdalL    JoAit,  cap.  20. 

The  yonger  sorte,  come  pyping  on  apace. 
In  whistUes  made  of  fine  enticing  wood. 
Til  they  haue  catprght  the  hinU,  for  whotoi  they  hry4ed* 
Gtueoigme.    BpU.  to  Steek  Otm. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  branely  spring; 

No  braach,  whereon  a  fiae  bird  did  not  vit : 
No  «M,  bat  ^M  her  shrill  notes ewMtly  siag{ 

No  soBgiM'dhl  containea 'lowly  dit. 

Spetuer,    Faeroe  Queeme,  hook  ii.  caa.'6. 

Jut.    Tis  almost  mvrrtdng,  I  wMdd  hane  thee  gone. 
And  yet  no  Airdier  then  a  wuitsn'e  bird. 
That  letsithoi^  a  little  imn  his  haiid, 
like  a  poore  prlsDntr  in  his  twisted  gynes. 
And  with  a  silken  thred  plucks  it  back  agalne. 
So  lotiii^  Jealous  of  his  hberty. 

Shmhipemre.    Momitb  tOid^iOisS,  IdL  61. 

I  do  iiraite  you  to  morrow  morning  to  toy  house  to  hrcskfast 
after  well  S  bir^^  log«thev,  1  faauS  a  ilne  haiwke  fof  the  bosh. 

id.  M»fy  mtfHt^tfA  bU 


BIRD. 


O  that  this  yottng  fellow, 


Who,  on  my  knoirledge,  is  aMe  to  heat  a  mao, 
8hocild4)e<hafll«d  by  thia'bfiDd  Ittftghiet'boji^ 
'    Orfinr«d»£M«M«f. 

.    liawif^^.  Th€  Qmsrdkm,  aet  ui.  sc.  1. 

AsCttpM  'took  hk^hOwanA^hSlt, 

Some  itnitar  ^rt  tO'&NU 
He  dianoed  sOn  «  country  .swain, 

Whi^  was  some  yeoman's  hind. 

Uucettain  Authart  in  Eiiii,13L  346. 

ASA.  *Sliid»  1tisthehof»yftlartout o'  the  broiva  stndie. 
Cfti.  Rather  the  bird'ey*4  siroke,  sir.  Your  observance  is  too 
blunt,  sir. 

BenJonton.     Cynthitfo  B$veU,'Ret^.  SlB.4. 

— —  rie  oieepe  vp  into  the  dnmney. 
MUT«  Ford.  There  they  alwaies  vse  to  disdiarge  th^ir -hiriUng' 
peeeei :  creepe  into  the  kiU-fhOle. 

Sknhtpeam,  Metry.miKt^  faLiS4» 
4d2 
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BIRD-CATCH  I  N  G. 


BIRD.  ^^'  wben  I  sde,  liow  they  do  mount  on  hie, . 

Wauins^  tbcir  outsCretcht  wings  at  llbertie ; 

BIRD-  Tlien  do  I  think,  how  bird-like  io  a  cag^ 

CATCH-  Wy  ^'^c  I  leade,  and  grief  can  ncFcr  swage. 
IJi^Q.  Mirror/or  Magiatratet^  fol.  653. 

^^V^^  Now  as  touching  birdlime,  it  is  made  of  the  berries  of  misselto, 
{fathered  in  harvest  time  before  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  tbey  should 
tiirie  still  to  take  sliowcrs  of  rainc,  well  might  they  thrive  and 
encrease  in  bignesae,  but  tdeir  strength  and  verttie  wonkl  be  gone 
cleanc,  for  ever  making  any  such  glew  or  birdlime  aforesaid^ 

Holland.    Pliuie/u  {oL497, 

As  there  b  a  preparedness  to  good  works,  so  there  is  a  pre- 
paredness to  evil ;  when  the  heart  b  thus  bird-limed,  then  it  cleares 
to  every  thing  it  meets  with. 

Goodwin,  A  Christian* t  growth^  part  11.  ch.  ill. 

Sweet  fellow'prisoners,  'twas  a  cruel  art. 

The  first  iavention  to  restrain  the  wing, 

To  keep  the  inhabitants  o'  the  air  close  captive. 

That  were  created  to  sky  freedom  :  ^urcly 

The  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light, 

And  prisons  their  first  modeb,  from  such  bird-loops, 

Shirley,  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  act  iv.  sc.  1  • 

Another  parte  followyoge  the  flighte  of  b^des  (for  the  French- 
men are  above  all  other  nations  conninge  in  bird  spelUnge,)  with 
mnche  slaughter  of  the  barbarous  nations  pearsed  voto  the  coste 
of  Sclavonie,  an&reiasted  in  Pannonie. 

Arth.  Goldyng,  Justine,  fol.  108. 


During  tliU  stonn,  'tb  also  obterred,  muty  sorts  of  hv^  flew 
into  hb  ship,  and  the  dove,  that  came  among  Hiem,  wss  b^'d'    ^^* 
upon  to  presage  the  caltn  that  coaoed  two  days  alter. 

Oldys,  JAfe  of  Ralegh,  cur 


Of  birds,  how  each,  according  to  her  kmd, 
Proper  materials  for  her  nest  can  find, 
And  build  a  frame,  which  deepest  tlionght  in  man 
Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  vain  ? 

Prior,    Solomon,  book  I 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  and  fleshlv  lusts  do  debase  mens 
minds,  they  sink  us  doMm  into  sense,  and  glew  ua  to  these  low  and 
inferior  things  like  birdhme.  TiUotson.  Sermon  ir. 

How  oft  your  birds  have  undeserving  bled. 
Linnet,  or  warbling  thrush,  or  moaning  dove. 
Pheasant  with  gaily-glbtering  wings. 
Or  early-monnting  lark  1 

ff^artott.     Ode  on  Shooting, 

That  government  being  so  situated,  as  to  have  a  large  range 
of  prospect,  and  as  it  were  a  bird's  eye  view  of  every  thbg, 
they  might  see  dbtant  dangers,  and  distant  advantages,  which  were 
not  so  viable  to  those,  who  stood  on  the  commoo  lerel. 

Bwhe,     Letter  to  Thomas  Burgle  Esq. 

The  persona  wlio  catch  these  birds  [ni^^hlingalea,]  make  use  of 
small  trap-nets,  without  call-birda,  and  are.  considered  as  >Qfenor 
in  dignity  to  other  bifd-caichers,  who  will  not  rank  with  them. 
Pennant,   British  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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CATCH. 
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B  I  RD-C  A  T  C  HI  N  G. 


Bat-fold. 
ing. 


Trammel 


There  have  been  many  excellent  and  ingenious 
methods  invented  for  Bird-catching,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  practised  by  day^  but  a  few  require  the 
assistance  of  night. 

Among  the  latter  the  principal  are  by  bat-fohling,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  bat-fowling,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  species  of  net  called  a  trammel  net..  The  net 
used  for  bat-folding,  should  be  made  of  the  strongest 
and  finest  twine,  and  is  to  be  extended  between  two 
poles,  of  about  ten  feet  long,  tapering  to  a  point  at 
one  end,  the  fine  ends  meeting  lit  the  top  of  the  net. 
The  larger  ends  are  to  be  held  by  the  person  who 
takes  the  management  of  the  net,  who  by  stretching 
out  his  arms,  is*  to  keep  the  net  extended  to  the  ut- 
most, opposite  to  the  hedge,  in  which  the  Birds  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  Another  of  the  party  carries  a  lantern^ 
which  by  means  of  a  pole,  he  holds  up  at  a  short 
distance,  behind  the  centre  of  the  net.  One  or  two 
others  place  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  by  beating  it  with  sticks  disturb  the  Birds, 
which,  being  alarmed^  fly  towards  the  light,  but  are 
intercepted  in  their  flight  by  the  net,  which  is  im- 
mediately folded  upon  them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  small 
Birds,  such  as  sparrows,  linnets,  goldfinches,  &c.  are 
not  unfrequently  caught  in  this  way  by  a  single  fold. 
This  sport  cannot  be  followed  with  much  succe68> 
except  when  the  nights  are  very  dark,  nor  until  very 
l&te  in  the  autumn,  when  the  trees  having  lost  their 
leaves,  the  Birds  are  driven  for  shelter  to  the  hoUys, 
yews,  hay-ricks,  &c. 

Trammel  nets  are  generally  between  thirty  and 
forty  yards  long,  and  about  five  or  six  wide,  and  a 
light  pole  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  net 
18  fixed  to  each  end  in  order  to  keep  it  extended. 


This  net  is  then  drawn  by  two  men  over  the  stubhk, 
heaths,  &c.  the  bottom  being  suffered  to  drag  lightly 
bn  the  ground  -,  this  rouses  the  Birds  and  causes  them 
to  flutter  up  against  the  net,  which  motion  being  felt  by 
the  men,  the  net  is  immediately  dropped  and  the  Birds 
are  secured.  This  is  the  most  destructive  method  of 
catching  Birds,  and  one  which  is  seldom  adopted,  ex- 
cept by  poachers,  as  it  not  only  takes  larks,  fieldfares, 
&C.  but  also  all  other  Birds  that  roost  on  the  ground, 
such  as  snipes,  woodcocks,  quails,  partridges,  and 
grouse,  the  two  last  of  which  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  by  the  poachers,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  Sometimes  a  setter  is  used  with  s 
very  small*  lantern  fixed  to  its  neck,  by  which  means 
instead  of  dragging  the  whole  field,  the  poachers  are 
enabled  to  walk  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  Birds 
lie,  and  then  by  drawing  the  centre  of  the  net  over 
the  dog's  back,  and  dropping  it  a  few  yards  before 
him,  they  often  take  the  whole  covey  at  once. 

In  the  day  time  Birds  are  taken  principally  by  means 
of  nets,  springes,  and  Bird-lime. 

Clap  nets,  the  operation  of  which  is  very  similar  to 
those  last  described,  were  formerly  much  used  by 
sportsmen,  but  are  now  very  seldom  heard  of.  The 
net  differed  from  that  used  at  night,  only  as  it  was 
much  shorter,  and  the  parties  instead  of  being  on  foot, 
were  generally  mounted.  A  dog  having  n>und  the 
game,  both  the  horsemen  set  off  at  a  full  gallop,  passed 
the  net  over  the  dog's  back,  and  dropped  it  as  in  the 
former  method  \  but  it  is  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  when  the  Birds  lie  well,  that  many  are 
to  be  taken  in  this  manner.  Moiei 

Larks  may  be  taken  in  the  day   time  by  means  ca» 
of  a  net,  which  should  not  exceed  twelve  yards  in  ^^ 
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length,  nor  thrfel^  Wd  ,k'lmi5P'ih  ^ltft!i;'attd-^feh«te'  tb 

be  held  by  tv^rf  t>^ii«ns/ W'thfe 'dlixrifc  toanfe<^ 

trammel  net.  ;  Biit  is  Ikrtrg  SeWdto  bi^*viii»lie'«oc*osi5 

as  partridges,  iti  (prdet  tb  ptjshr^i  ihtm  ^tA' tiiit^ 

too  soon,  the  fojlotiin^  st^-^tag^  has  b<^il  4da{>t(ed : 

One  of  the  sportfenofiri;  ckiYitt  ift^  hW  h^d'  ai  iiVeor 

stuffed  hawk,  l^d  td  ifc^  efnd  6f  ai  Ibng'  Aticki' tHileh 

as  he  runs  with  the  n6t  to^iVds  the 4afk8,  hehttlAs 

up  in  the  air  b^6te^hh  a^'hi^ii^  he  eani^   Atihfc 

sight  of  this  th^lirk^ai^^iid'^rrtfitd^  tijatthey<^daYk 

not   move,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  tttititMBrioif  their 

supposed  en(^inyi'iabd'th^k)l»i^8Men>hftve  little  «r*no 

difficulty  in  throwing  the  h(>t  b^er' and be^uHng* them'. 

In  the  subiirbs 'bf  X6hdbh  ^d  ^t^ic«llirly  i^^oui 

Shoreditch)  are^^vertl  i^avtf!^  "and  othier  ttiuife«ri«n; 

^who,  during  tb^'mbbtTi^bf  Ocldb^r  aiwl  M^ch;  gfet 

their  livelihodd  By  ail  in^iiibtis',  ahd-lte'iAttysttr;  i 

scientific  methbd^of  6ihi-ditehi^,  #^Wh  i&  totally 

unknown  in  otfidk^'pftVttfxJf  Great  ftitarrt*.    The  reaSOH 

of  this  trade' BjHhgcb^hed  to  sdft^hiU'afc^ 

is    that  there'  i!^  nb'  cohsid^rtible    s^    for-'»iA^^ 

Birds  except  i^  ^^  thetrbpoli^y  aikt'a^'th!^  ftj^miu^ 

for  this  purpose  f^'  ^6' ^hettv^,  ^i^  llt'tb^  sam^.tittiie 

must  be  carried'dh  a  tiaaii's  bacik;  it 'p^^v^*'*^  'B«^d; 

catchers  from^biitg  ittorfe  ttiart'threfe  oir  fout  WilW 

distance  from  ^oirie.    This  ttrtthdd  of  fiird^rttchlttg 

jnuQt  have  beed  lotig  'pi^tl^/aiif  it^  brkf^ht  ta  a 

most  systematic^al^mAidn,  k^d  is  aitetided-'Wilh^ery 

considerable  expehse.  '  •    "     '^  •    <    ';..'//  ,i  -w 

The  nets  are' a  ihosf  ingenidois  piece  dfWiedtiaili^gltti, 

generally  twelve  yiirdi^  and  aiialf  lonj^,  Utid  fwdyiNrds 

and  a  half  wide;    and  no  one'  oH' biire^ in^^ectionf, 

would  imagine  thdt  a  Bird,  (wh6  is  do  very  imtk  in 

all  his  motions)  could  be  caught  by  the  nets  flopj^itig 

over  each  other,  lill  he  becomes  eye^wHness  that  'the 

puller  seldom  fWils: '  ;       i 

The  wild  Bird^'/?y,  (as  the  Bird-^atohers  term  it) 

chiefly  during  the  bionth  of  October,  iLndpsuilof  $ep« 

tember  and  November,  as  the  flight  in  Ma(rch  is  Riach 

less  considerable '  than  tiiat  of  Mi<ihaelmas.     It  i^  •  td 

be  noted  also  that  the  seVei^al  species  of  Birds  df  fttghil 

do  not  make  theit' appeiimi^o«  ^reei^ely  «i  ihe/sabie 

time,  during  themotitfhs  of  September,  October;  ahd 

November.    The  pippet!(af  small  species' of  lark)  (far 

example,  begins  tbj^^  ilbdUf  MtichaelmaB,  atid  t^cb:th€l 

woodlark,  linnet^  gblMndh^bhaffifieh,  giteiilinchy  ahd 

other  Birds  of  fli^lit  siieeeed  Ykll^of  which  ^ara  not  easily 

to  be  caught,  or '  hr  *  alty  htlllib«r»;  at^  any  ibtherJtisiey 

and  more  particillhrfylh^  plpiiet^nd  the  Woodlai%.  >  *  ? 

These  Birds,  ddring  the' Michaelmas  and  ^Maheh 

flights,  are  chiefly  Vytl*  n^gfrom^^f-'breikritiB  ikooivy 

though  there  isf  ftjftei^lilrdsi  >«  snnall  ^/7i$ribEe  froin ,  two 

till  night;  but  this, /llb^ev^r,*'i9r/«6ok£cohsldeiral>le/ 

that  the  Bird-ctrtithei^d  «altlv»y» '  t4ke  up  th^rinete  ati 

noon.  -^   '^•''   'f'^it   ';.(H;1-Jj    J    .'  '..    J.    1,    .'.•>]:., I 

It  jmay  well  dei(ehre(ttie>alitM(icm  of  ihe  liiiUiraltsic; 
to  consider  wheiite6  thM^'^peHodidali^hts  dBieett^ 
tain  Birds  can  arise;  Aft'^he^>g9^und^  iza{ploug;hM 
during  the  mohth^  dfOcMbe#^and -March,. foriBcrwin^ 
the  winter  and  lefii'cdrrtr,;^^it^fiioiild«eem  thai  they  iiire 
thus  supplied  with^  »  gtebt^rotoieti  ibolh  xS  «eedt) 
and  insects,  which/thejr  bamnoi f€0 'jea4ily^|)rociife) at 
any  other  season. ''^"■^•'  ^  <i]:".|  '..u  -j-r/;^.  ,.  ij  „  .,,.,, 

It  may  not  be  i(AprdfM$r  to  dientionianotiidrieircmnitf 
stance  to  be  eb^«d<lkiring  iheif^ttttiiigyvikjtiniti 
they  fly  always  against  the  wind  ;  IJietic^'thelbeis-gveali 
coQteniion  among^ftrt-giidi^wWboishWpiiwntat 


point  t  if  (forexattipltj)  the  wind  is  woftcrly*  the Bir^r 
catcher  whtjlaj^  his.  iwta  moat  t*v  ttw  easi  i?.  iilwiiys 
sure  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his  call-Xiird^ 
are  good.  A  gentle 'wind  to  the  south-west  geaeriilly 
prorluces  the  befit  sport,  The  Bard-caU'her  who  Li  a 
aub^iatitiul  wAn  and  \mA  up  roper  apparatus  fbr  th^ 
puqHise  generally  cnrries  with  hlin  liv^  pr  mn^  Unn^ts, 
(of  which  moro  a^c  ciiught  than  any  flingiug  Bird) 
two  goldtinches,'  two  groentinclie*,  j\  wood  lark,  ^ 
red  pole,  a  ycUowhaiiimcur,  titlark,  and  aberdiviaei  iid4 
perhaps  m  buUfineh ;  the9(^  are  placed  Fvt  sm^Xl  digtance^ 
tTOm  the  nets  b  litUc  cages.  Uti  hm  besides  what 
are  called  /fur^^irfJi,  which  are  placed/within  the  net#>j 
and  are  raised  upoa  the/arj{aaioveable  perch,  which  th^ 
Bir<l*eatcher  can  mi  i  eat  pleasure  by  i^ieans  of  a  lang 
string  fastened  to  it)  and  gently  let  dmvn  at  the  tuuc^ 
the  ^vild  Bird  approaches  them.  These  generally 
consist  of  a  linnet^  a  gold  fin  eh>  aiid  a  greeulinchj 
which  ore  eetured  to  the  Jlur  by  what  is  called  a  bra^t, 
a  cuntrh^nce  wHch  eecures  the  Birds,. w,i thou tdouig 
any  iiifurytof  their  pdumager  )i  i..  .»  ...  -;!.'  ; -"; 
/  <  It  having^  beca:£(Mindttoliao9»i^)Qiird9.fMre.^up^i^iQ^ 
tii> 'otfacrs, i.one  ^B^.nkiVe  m  ji$ni^i  ihfU^i.:  aof^th^i^ 
Bi^d*•oatc^|crBpontriTethatltlMedr,pa^^^inti^§^^  W^^ 
before  '  the  mtuil^  i  tim6i .  TbeXs '  th^r^fpin? j  in  .^?up^ .  PR 
Jvly,  t^nt  thlsnif  inio^a.  close. >bQXi  vndeir  ivm^  ^^thJ^^f^ 
folds io£/bUinket^>> and. leave ,thetr  dvng.i^  tb^.pag^  t4. 
vaise  u^  gpcbtcf)  iieat  i  >  i2D  w^kiimh  i  bM^^  .  |;hey.  ppi^t^n^^ 
being'  perliap9j«QLai»itied  biU  ionc?  .a.,weejf,  tp  :^ay|^ 
ftMh'Wotey.  Ast  forjiaodi'  the.ftir  :is.^,p^^rid>  ^9^ 
they  eAt  lxttle.dartDg^the.wliple,3ta^  ^f  .^lan^nf^nenl^ 
whipb  ilasta  about  al  modtK.  The  Birds  ^e^Uiin^ly  die^ 
tinder  the  openltioa :  •  and  hexice  the  value  of  a  §foppfi4 
:fi£fdrlsea  greatly;.  ;  .  ,.   •      .    -  ! 

When  the  Bird  hath  thus  prematurely  moulted^  j^e 
is  in  nng  v/hsAsi  the  wild  Birds  are  out  of  soqg,  ax)d  bis 
note  is  louder  and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a  wild 
6ne  i  but  it  ;is  not  Otnly  in  Ih9  i^ote  that  bi^.  is  alt^red^ 
tbe  t>latt)iAge  is  equaHy  imprpved.^  The.  blacl^  and 
yellbw.  in  the  V  wiAgs,  of  -ithe  r  goldfinch,,  fpr  .ex^ple^ 
bdcome.  deeper >  add  mope,vwi4>  :^^  jipqi^ir^^  vi.,B^% 
beanitiftd^'glMs;  which:  Jsl  tu)t^tp^,b9,s^ieu,ii^  ^e  wil4 
BiJrdi  TYk  biB,  whidi  m  tfe«;lajttftrii«  W^ftijri^  l^i^t^^ 
at  thetenidyiki  IheMfij^d  Birfi  be^n^p^ w>ite,^d^pr<^ 
ta(ier)  aaxio4hileg3^^,in<AhQirt  t)^e J&  ^s  ipnpq^.di^p^. 
eao^  between  fkiwlldjandpa  ^^Pflp^  JJirrf,  ^  the^^^a 
between  ^ :  borsd  .wtuich  is  topt  in  bpdy  q^p^^^  pr^  2^ 

ffnu^i     '•-•.!(     /.'    .1.1     nuf     }  ,'■{    )':    rij.-r.j    .-.  ,  fci;)  )o.|. ;. 

.  1  Wrhen  (tke  Bi|}d^eatall^rJ  b»si  laid  bi?r  n^M  M  jd^^  pp^qr 
of.fhis;ca[^JBi^ii{«.at^prQq^erintf9rv]|ds..  .Xheja*  ^sht^a^^ 
hearihglinfinifelyl  exieels  ;that.pf  .tlie  jRiird  r^c^i^h^.  vJl^iv. 
iilstaBt  .thfUvtl^e  wild oBUda  a<X  P^^vjed,  j;ip^ice..i8, 
given  by  one  tii  Ahei  i^t  .<>f  th^riMfi^-JBfrE^  ^^qohi^ngi 
ikriif  b^  the /first  .honnd  (that  hltSiPpi  t)ic  sceot^,  to  >he 
vest  of  th«p9fiki  iXl^e  ciiH-BMs  wh\ik^:t^e  Ji}jd,h  ^i^i^ 
dtstadee  dot noti  sing  4^:  a  Bir4  dpeadiva  Q^^besc,  tjbu^yf 
iavjie  [tJbtt  wild  1  ones*  byi  what  the  ,l^ri4'94<;^er9[(Qa4, 
^airt'rjerkt,  iwhidi  .When  the  Bind^  arfi  good  piayfbi^f 
h^ard]  at.fagteat  .disjiianae..  .Tbe'a^pendc^icy  l>y  ^ia, 
CBUf.er  imitalioat  iS'iKi.  gnciati  4M  tbf^  wild j Bird  i^^ 
slopped;  in-  its.eofH^^of  0ight,H<HHi»!  jC  not^aliffofly,^' 
quninted'  with  the  <nettlkr: alights  tioldly  <i«rfthj^  ^i^eatif, 
yturfk%  of  {ferhapi  tiid^ee  or  fp^^.Bird^catch^r;;,  pna^p^^ 
Qfi^KUehcOihemiserit-ikifpMld  :)Do>;ba]ire  t^feea  iijc  ji^^- 
nolkci .  rNilyrit(fre%uemly  haffpen^ith^^^f  h?^ft9,,fl9c^ 
Qfil)rtil  cauglil(i<ihetrei)iaipiagr  l^f^lf^wi^  ,4mn^i||;eii(.' 
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ItMf  to  'b^^fnilled  .ittHm>ii'i«'^<Migii(l^  iiicbtt^iwomirtiog 

tvt^  titnhdi^bmH' ihiektiohtiigiltat  Uw>  Bitd^oatdhsf 

eanjf^  the  Itog^t,  ll^tl^^dlrttnttinl^^'tlnrsiqMcioritTi^ 
t*b«y  prlli6e  th((M^  d^siUI  ^ifcaeiysoliier«r  bf  aftwidok 
6f  t^ahdfti;  Mid  the  Sii4'H«1i«^e^^  tha^^rfWoibik,  tefort 

Bird'sr  ^Hg  «4tm4re^«l»i>  6«Wtiit7:i;erlE»rin«tquttrter 

filfe  pereh't^'tf&lifl  «^  «Eiiy>l«Vr  of  tfa0iii%k«hig»i»;.<i]i 

d^htf^-fidtm  ^«tf;^  •W'fanty  iiQl6dielobs<iDvot*4(h«t 
B?iKhii/\Hfm^ekr''<4i^«btMlr  ^  te  kigbi-BeUoniv^'crAr 

calls ;  the  jerking  of  the8t^^Mtt«IQifi&^  thtfrefimeM  hot 

§6f  y&l^i&Atf  in  <9»ng^  Wtrnnoit^AoiaimU/aitDtiott 
fJPVh^  'Mmttt^;'^  (^tigy m'dD«8iii0i|Rvpei^€tofilt 
i»)di^t^1<h^Vul«'(»f  «tMB}ogi&^iBiFa(orjBbr4l«f  flighty  «ftit 

tas  mt^BWQ  t^ll»  '^^li  bti t>M06iiiit  of  itb  dblLitotB^ftiii 
wNM«t^nifcd;^iYi$«<mi«tteKlRe«  wttt  tbeifidds.wbeM 
th^  11^^  «^1&i#,  flMs  ^M-ciitahen^iiafCfiofkeq  a  caii^ 
^ft  ttd'ifh^iiMre^^/'thMi^binMbtiof  thtem.cotiin^ 
ifi«  e«ai  'Wkh  «hMt  tiioam.  '  It  aS'Ttomtakkibke  with 
f^^td  'tt^<h1^  BfHii  thdt  tlM^femakAMWersihcfpav* 
i>o«h^%^i^Aif(f'^  3|i«itl!iatt'*the.iiiale,  <wh]«li  is^not 
the  case  with  any  other  Bird  taken  by  >  the -iiOtocJDU 
B^d^(io*difers.  i    :       .      . 

t^t^f  <iiet»  aye  ¥»f  fli«  ttiost  pMt  tiMd  -didy  m  cntcln 
Irf^'Birife^j^^^i  btit  larks  we  ismiietiaieB  token  da 
ihcta  fh  votMi^in^hl^  ^ttiAbers^  'nkhcu^h  liie  aeibod 
tK^ea  ^Dhr^coykig  th«rm  i9Vei:y4lifFeraiit.  IteBird^ 
ckt^he^r  tfkiak^»  use  of  dne  dr  two  jfiur^ Binds, m)nMk>  o( 
^ptttke&fe  larks,  bnt  tbey 'are 'dh'dfly  enticed  inio  the 
miSj^yf  iHeans  cff'bits'Of  looklng-^loss^  :fiMl:iii  ia 
]^ce''  of  Wood,  and  placed  ki  the'tniddfat  of'libe  neU, 
atid  whl«li  tkre  fiut^ki  "a  )qii!lbk'<wbiriiiig  siioiimi  *by]A 
sti^ng' which  the  l^lceir  eonmniiidsv  This  attmcti  «be 
Ittrka,  "Who  wiH  IHbH  down  oot  of  the  air,  nod  paaa 
ilrifMn  a  foot  of  thetti/wlieB-  tbeJUrrker  watctui^'kis 
opportunity,  pulls  at  and  very  rarely  misses  thenu' 
This  method  Is  orfly  iised  ttntHVh^  14):hof  KoHamber, 
for  the  larkft  never  frolic  'in  Che  iair,  exsiept  in  fine 
dunhy  weather,  and  cf-conme  cannot  be  ^in^eigledrnto. 
tbe  share.  '{'BriiiiH  Z^Uff^,^^o\At  Jippeudu,  No.Ar 
by  Ihe  Honourable  Drtities 'tiM'Hffg;toii.) 

A '  great  many  'fairks  itre  Ifkifwise  tdceil '  in  hard 
weather  in  ^the  following  manned)  b  line,  jovie  dr  tJwa 
Btmdreif  yards  in  length,  liafiug.a  ^nOose  'lAiMfce  of 
doubled  horse  htdr,  listed  etub^ut  «very  isin  iiMfhetsvw 
to 'be  tagged  d(ywn  to  the  >grcmtid,  ^and  a  .f^^wnvfiHe- 
ddts  being  spi^iikled  along  the4)ne,  )»tfaiis'4e(t*iieiidf= 
to  take  the  Blrd^.  The  BhiirA»atoh«r  muM  then  siatibn' 
hfms^lf'^  such  a^^i^hce'fironii  theeiiringed^tsiiiotiioi- 
disturt)  flre^Wrkti  koA  ylE«t-M>'neAr'a$*4o  beBbl^otoigcQi 
when  arty  ar^'CHtight;  4for  they  9fao«dd(beitalie^ nirBy: 
sb-soon^^  IM  iff  'iix  <are^lftmg;ithat  tho!r«tiiiggleK> 
maty  hot  brighten'  the  oifiiets;'#hk|i)thoiigh>lhey  iitt^ 
bb  scared  aii^y  frdm'  the  pltti^e '  to'^hiiiU  ithe  larUcr' 


(feediA0Al  tbf»^ppcpitf  ^nd^ao^  the  ^rt  nuy  t^be  j 
'jXmiipfKML. fi»r  41.  l^g  iiiv^.  ,By  this  and  the  fonocr  I 
fine|tho4%«.  <^bo9t:(fqHr/tibLOY)3«ad  .dozibi  larks  are  takea  1 
|UiA|ifill{ri9«lH^4^gi)}x>i^Uo9M)o^i)ua4table  oolj.wEdiH 
i»tip|4y*tti«i4aAr)i^s,.af.iluejivstrop9lW.  But  this  beaa  ] 
•IK>..ptX>ppi1tiQQi  tq^^h|s:rp^|iie^^,jQ,uiut>ers  metvithi  1 
fyitmApf,,fgfl^X^i  i^  t^  sju^y  ^ft  to  jap  excise,  whlck 
flk;<K]ircii4g'>l0  ^49fffer.'j^4uc^^ix  t&>itsaod  dollon. 
{nbo^t  nine.  h||iu)r^.:pai^ifU:  jStexiUng)  to  the  dtyd 

fi««fyt9ixiy^JB«rck^-'  •         •  ..,  .  --,,  .. 

Qf^eat*  >nuiQb(«rQ  .yql.vFppdcppks  aiiil  snipes  are  lik^ 
msfita||Minrii|  th)9.£?^^y'^o^f|txie6b;:meansofspriI^  , 
Ia  |4(»ecn  ^^biob  ^qy.  ai^  ,.Qb«er.ved  Xo^frecpient,  bvnm 
fooaaed^^i^k^/ 4^a^;fa^(im.j^nstnictcd,  will  ' 
fyery  h^m  fiod  ^htr^  .ftpQpatgn^.ia, which  is  fixcdi  | 
hopse^haiir.'noo^r;  in  Jik^  xnanper  ,•' low  fence  made  | 
of  tlie:tepsiQf'l)fooias,fi^i£)£4^.'^li^  , 

wet  i^wKfrrs  q£^,  ^pl4,.  >or  -^t^  i;;uiiqer  from  a  sxxm 
w]^iolii«^et[fc^aeH»  ^jsiLfiifaejqit.  to./BUj  tbeirprogm^   I 
and  ffiakfi  thei^  ^eek  from  sid^  tf»  3ide  for  an  ojwoifl^   | 
through,  mhinh  'ihp^^  m«f ,  pg^  ^d.  jMiere  thej  cddoa    | 
e8C^pe.i4^e  x^ops^  fb^  U^e4rto.«i^uii^4hem. 

4(^eafrfiiaiH4>m9fi|Ofi^ai^^cyiiTS.afe.^ 
ba^9od^o^£a^boui»fvt  iatSuss^i^- 4ii  snares  vuitd 
lior9e«hair/,lvti^r«i^p]^kG^ 
^eiy  ihnid-BiB^^,'  tb<e  1qati9.tt.of  Axlpucl,  or  the  ippear- 
«^c^,0f,^:^f^)yj^,.,W|ft>4^iWf4?^^'^  th«  turf  for 
shelter,  where  they  are  sure  to  riu)  their  heads  isto  tbe 
A|NU»g«€»,  iami>bo<wigMf.  X^e^in^bers  aaouallfen- 
soared  in  .the  a]^To:i(MsM*^lt.aWe«r  iMBount  aonuiUj 
.tpiioarf.yf(eo(^/dQi6«a.,..,  .  ,,   • ..  / 

Tfafe  0i«^iBuoceS!ifiil  w^f  •of«c^oh^3]ids  bynens&ik 

of  Btni^Uroe  ia  the  feUowing;    OTake  a  laige  btiod    | 
or  bo^h  ^tf^a  iticee*  ^wd  lo^r  hanrtqg  triimned  it  of  iD 
the  leaves  and  superfluous  shoots,  cover  it  all  ovff 
trith.Btrd-Uifko,  iakitrf  great  .care-to  i^y  it  on  ftoftAf, 
as.  if  it  be  too  ihipk« .  the<ykd9' will  «eo  it,  and  wiU  act 
ftettle  on  the  4)oagh,  and  if  U  be  U»  thm  it  willoot 
hold  them'Hdiaa  they  do.:   \yhea  the  bough  is  veE 
limed  It  BMiflA  be  fixed  op ^  lowrtdQad  liedge,oeiri 
rick*yait),  iieaip^  or. flax  fie{d» •or  in%some  other plMi 
IvJuch  iAwL  favouriie  roeopst  ^  «qi«ll  Birds;  aodtbe 
sporMMUftrbavuig.  eoMaaied  -himaelf  as  near  to  tte 
boaghas  ha^^an^  mqai  inttate  witl»  h^s  mouth,  sr  vitk 
a  .Bird  caU^  tlie  Mt«l  which.  Bir4«  make  when  tli^ 
attack  4Mt  oall'  oaer  aaoMi^r  «  ,h^%  if  be  •boald  not  w 
ei|»ert«t  thisw  there  «iaiMHharn»fthod  of  attnctog 
the  Birds^  whwh  ia  tperhi^s  iietter  tbaa  calling  to^ 
abd'thisiisibyHiieaiieofatjtaJ^    A  hawk  of  any  specie^ 
ora  battmiike  veryfgoodirfa^  butan  owl  maites  w 
beat,  foD.  tkia  BM  neyer  ahewa  i^elf  by  day  lig» 
wiUmaf  beiagfoUowed^y/aUrthe  small  Birds  tbatae 
it;  ao'thatJf  an  aWM»iaaieaed  ifi  mat  caispcae^ 
place,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  limed  boughi  tbe 
Birda  wHl  oolkbt  coaaddt  lavveat numbers,  and  1^ 
be  mtt*  sootier  or  latar:ior8eMe  oa  the  bough,  mj^ 
Mstoj  When  due  Bfri;d  iatthilB  eatiefed  and stuckiu^ 
tiie  aportacnati  niast  not  jim  atfd  take  it  ^^h^^ 
wiU  not  iwMaWe  to'  diaengis:^  ita<4^  but  wiU«ttrtfl 
othesB  by  dts  fluMenagt  450  that  spv^eial  nof^^ 
at  ane&  .  Jf 51  Ijtee  otwHa AOt  to.fee  obtaiaed,  a  swW 
one  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  ^  ^*^  j^J 
haw  uae&  Hieamag^  oft  aa  -owl  -oarred  ia  '"^'J. 
pahited TU'thei ttalAral  ^loaasi^aa^  it  has  been  »"» 
to  BiKeeed>i(ery  wd9.  .      ^     .     ;  -^ 

The  xntthbd  q6  oatdhhiff  aay^tji^W  differs  vm 
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that  practised  wkhYetpecttoonrotlier  slogkig  Birds. 

/  The  trap- is  oa  the  tame  pnnt^iple  as  the/comnicaiiOBge 
trap,  but  more  simple^  lieing'cofoposeik  of :«LlK»ard  and 
a  purse  net,  which  by  laeansofaa.elastieispritig'/lfoUs 
^pirhen  the  bait  ia  seized  in* the  same  imaaiiert  aa  ithe^Hd 
of  the  cage  trap.  The  trap  is  placed,  the  soeaeoatfiler 
sun-rise  the  bat€ar>  ona/bfiakror  aoQteoonifHcaaus 
spot  in  the  wood  which  the  nightingales  freqiient; 
The  Bird-catcher, ' at. m '^^rtr^distaaeefrbm thetciap, 
imitates  the  note  of  the  hen  Bird,'  Hk^.  cocks;  w}ii<it 
arrive  in  this  ebanlry^befam  tlMilKa^  fif  iHthigiisat 
impetuosity  to  the  place  whence  the  note  proceecled} 
and  seeing  a  raiiikl  wcfra  xushr  ioBtantkf  into^hchtrap. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  ic«MMiBtB'^  in  f«iiUag>tbainb 
Their  food  must  be  the  yolk  of  egg^,  and  raw  beef 
scraped  to  a  pulp  \  for  unless  it  be  quite  free  from 
skin  or  sinews,  the  Bird  will  not  live.  For  the  first 
fortnight  they  must  be  forced  with  this  fo9d,  and  i^ 
they  live  till  they  can  feed  themseWes,  ihe^prebfibilily 
Is  that  the  Bird  will  thrive.  They  generally  begin  to 
sing  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  this  time. 
If  the  Bird  is  caught^afittr  the  arriival:Q[£  thai  lisns^ 
there  is  no  ohanoe  of  asamagitL: 

There  are  besiiieath^se already  descri^di>iaBe  nwf 
eurioua  methods  of  catohingrBirdi^  vhidi,  fironlibeing 
entirely  local,  eaan^t  be  ndtiottd  undetf  aHf  ofth^ 
£oiegoing  headBJ 

(^.  The  method  of  Bxid^cat^mg^whtohcis  pxkdlioedt  l:/y 
Aefinhabitanta  dfrtfae\FiGrroelaIaQdB4i^a6/Teqriataui^ 
and  haaardDiia,  ttkat*  the  .deacrtptioai  ahGiidd:.'.bf  une 
mean  be  omitted^  Thfldifft^kfefaiconlaivtheabjeela 
of  their  aearcfa^  oie  often  Iwoi  baediDid  ^fathomsi  as 
height,  and  the  Bicd-tCstchmi^lMrqrt}  bath  front 
ab^  and  below.  Jnnherfiist  eaacfthay  affigoofidett 
"with  a  rope,  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  in  len^th^ 
ibe  fbwlertetess  i&e«eniiTaniid  UsivaiitoMhetw^en 
hielegt,  leeomiaende  himself  1b  the  pTotectipiiof  tiie 
ikhnighty,  and  i^^  hMvemdjdowaby' tixJbthenylwhb 
place  a. piece  of'timbclvt^vnitUeedgeef  the  fc^clrto 
prevetK  the  rop^'from'Wearia^;  ^^nKythaeo-besidoa 
a  amall  line  £Mtoned:tottboh6i^noi:tha:ad»ieitfiBtr/i^ 
which  he  givea' signals,  that'tliliir'mayikiwci^or.toiie 
him,  or  shift  him:  ftomr  plaoe to  pfaiee.  >  Thishiati  ope*- 
Mlien  isatteadedf^thgreal'daiiger/Isf  tfierlooaeahigof 
itoncs^wbieh  oAaa4bU(oi»  biff  head,  iaiidwoiiklhifellib^ 
destroy  him,  wasr  beQOt:<prote(^tod  hy^o^^taongttHiok 
cap,  but  even  this  is^acmieitiaiesisaiid  lai^qiial^aiMcad 
himfremthelar^rff^rnt^nisof  the  rook.  Thedekteitiy 
of  the  fbrwlers  is  aili&Eiiig  |  they  wflljrfaee  their  ft ei 
against  thefront  of  the^predpfee,  and  dartiagtilitemaelirai 
some  fethomsrfreto4t.  TtMh  A^eoijl  ey&wiH  survey^thd 
places  in  which  the  hifd9  nestle;  and' agaihtahoot  into 
their  haunts.  At  times  they^  will  agaio'S^^rtn^  fiioni  the 
rock,  and  with  a  fowling  net  placed'at  tiie  end  of  4 
staff,  catch  the  old  birds  as  they  areflyitig<t»iand^AMai 
their  retreats. 

The  fowling  fr^m  below  has  itSFahare'of  dnit^ralso. 
The  parties  go  in  a  boat  W  the  fbot  of  the  precipice 
end  contrive  by  meanscyf  ^k^  toassist'one  of  th^ 
best  climbers  in  reiicfhfng^the  nearest  ledge  on  whieh 
there  is  any  footing.  He-then  lets  down  a^rb))^,  by 
which  he  pulls  ep  ItnWh^r  ^' the  boat^'acreWi  *the 
test  are  drawn  up  in  We  ^atoe  tnanneir,  and  each  Is 
furnished  with  hfe-  toj^  dnd< f>Wlkig:-Mhfir.  Th^y^eon- 
timie  their  pfogr^sii  np^ards^  in  «hc  iam^  manher, 
until  they  arrive  sit  the -region  of  Krda;  and  wandisr 
about  the  fece  of  th^diff  in  aeareh  of  ilttm.    They 


t^eh;  dcf  lilt;  faki;  ondMin  ^pinQea  .fifeere>;Ae)Bind0 

.have^n^tM  benaithAeia*  MMt^p^maitp  hibe$fitt£tQ»ke 

Jaweilsd  d^ivni;  \^  the^b tor,i  dtp^adtag^retitifel)'^  onj  tibe 

fltveog:thiaf.faia';OB8RpuiiAil^,  i^b^.Jhaa  4o<haui!hte.ttp 

jigaixl^  batf  ittidihetiteiek  bappem  tkat  tbe.peiMiiiabe(te 

iaioraepaweradibytihe  itfeigjh^iland'boibiiiimMahty 

pctiihi    Hherp  oftett  pass  i^^Mii.>Or:iigta|  <bi]i$  hki^ 

loeal^B4avia>  emidosr^Andtibd^riil  Me  eniatti^;wbi((b 

theyiiodiathe^ikcebfiaie^piteiyke^i;   .   . 

-  '[1^^ natives <ifiMQ8icorbayeta  frfiC0r),siDg!Uhir,inetixid  InMeidco 

of  ksatahfng  ther  Md  fai^l  alQd'OtfkSiM  aq^aftic  9i«dsi 

litbtehj  rysBDvt  in.>facb(t>radjgii»«a7nuabeffa  )to!  thcf^id^ 

of  tbair  ooipitryb   I£hi^  oaUiset  iO  .nytad^errofjaii^ 

9otirda,itorhijith'the)r  thtoar  iHio  Ibe  Vue-iiind.  there  lettvo 

them  to  float  upon  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  fowl 

may  be  accustomed  to  see  and  approach  them  without 

fear.    The  Bird-catcher  then  hollows   out  a  large 

l^ourd,  a^d  havinj;^  cut  some  very  small  holes  in  it 

th^o^lytlrhnih  4i&:may  see  and  breathe,  he  puts  it 

over  his  head  and  wades  into  the  shallow  parts  of  the 

lake,  taking  care  never  to  show  any  part  of  his  body 

aho9ioMiato.'Jbk»ttelar^iMiially«H^r0i|cbesrtlieit)\yl»1Bid 

wheninearveot>agh»tg0nlly^psiU9  thomiuadeff  ihf  yf^ei^ 

one  by  rott^iand  bdtih|gtim«rd^theni(b^.put«  tb^min^ 

%)Qf^bitig1«hkhihei«anit$^^iAihix^  In  Uiis^Aiafioei; 

he  ^SDoo  Waihift  faN^  aai  l^dttdf9>hiAve.ni>  «u^cimi 

of  .wiiathbgoing^^obiesBOB^thfimb/biift  im«g9W£  ti^ 

OfltmpoaioQS;  rio  he  ^r^\  d|TA^,  tltoy  <f liU  ioontinHQ  /<« 

ilpprQiBehjtibttigDia3d^it^tMl4(if9«r  y 

fiimi^ajr,^  Jiij,ZMqg9v  te[e>«i£  Ih^.nMm^r^^'W  by 

the  Staffordshire  people  to  the  Gadm  Lota  or  Buf^$^ . 

'  'rftttj>!GantiaY;.B:n9«e:gtvM.  ftOfAhiK  ]Prmtm:P^^f. 

:  a5ja»;J^iia]oak.o7!M^DiiJdtkrti;itt«eJ9ie!frf%^ 

itioioaUedifythQfnatiirte.of  this  iaac^^biltlaiidA,  \^% 

ie«ttiotk7ia:thki&ittfae^n;BiuifierQi80»tib.  lp.bKt  9l)^t^ 

VuiAnd. htfigilSd'-a^iEL  iaol  dMoartkied^  178^  ^ 

<becDi»ma«le9i6f  hveas^U  nnimufrtbftrPf  iiie^<»f'W«itefi 

^diQ  caHed  ;it  rBiitt/IidAacfa  t^nri^.iittiMipi«S(fiadbw 

ofhiffda  irfithlwhich^ifr/tesffloiiemdi;  tilrie saaae .obwMi 

eaoeehal^ibiilUte!  ipabtJori;8iiigpctteidb«>  nim^  .cvf.thc 

hnae  import7to%tfa^nativesr<^f  theaeigbfaoiir^ialaiidli 

!(}<  ia  oddeanhle  <dni}ftta  Ae  raoiUCkrwlifAem^tdei.rlhir 

Bcttt  :|»res(atfbi^  ^  h>ftyw/ii;lggtff&a&  U  iitf»a:,.vM«vaa 

Wiich  heat!  agaiiut  it^  vrith  a  .tnltarindowi  >ewif>    ]It 

bpiieai^ta  beihttle  morel  >tlian,a  odvesry  bai)ffn>ifo^i 

with  searkelyaiaiBgletneefolyff-elMioQh  alwititlinbe 

milei  iq  .tarcmnfisreiteey. ted,  lit  !tbi$.  diimiii««; of; ;IJL7 

hban<  Gtabbbw,  the  noamtfttfntheiaaflidMrieb  IMMid«» 

Biapi^MnB^aigliitiiHnis  tahttaitot»em|doyed  to  €»tefc 

blsdsv!*mioe;  aadjosheryefai&li..  :l3w^ancienti«iade.of 

ilMking  Hiawr^xfarfhehcnfieaiafc  the  rtnishltqiv  of  .the 

aidc^winliimerelMsilediaAd  piiintled,Aiu|  then  sfiiWHHld. 

IDhe  comabnTv  fiirfttlnaie  *  in )  Bngihnd  ^  ifr  <  ^nailia  .of;  (te 

ntddle-baMc<  of  holiyv  huldd-for  4tTnn«or  /(tightcMiHa^ 

Ua it hetiomeateiiden    WbenrhQflbd.aiift€ieotly.«.ii} ia 

rSthnacdioff;  and  teia^  in<  mbaK^tfnitb^.earlihy.cQiYefcid 

iwhbi  sOoaoG^  aadr  left  to:inaienti  foe  lita  nr.dhKye 

tweek&    Whevrthub  eha^ged  ialo,a;fctad)o£inii|cUagtt, 

io  is  tehea  temi  the  pit,  fptaadcd  ih  Aiovtan»^^  tiU  it 

hfeeiimes  4itpHBte>^'4nxd'theiiiNvatfte(!;iaod  kaivfri 

rMrwator^Lit'ia  &dedftfraB»;iilvebLtmeepiui  faaiMir. 

After  heia^^lci^iinieiBtheri.vaiafla^iiriorAvB'^y^ilo 

ipai^ittelfbyifefBKniBdoD^ltaa^taijiipiferfUseioRos 

i  aii^iticle  df  ooinaserc^*  Ihiaiadheafcolt  canNBQftl9ie4e 

>o£  pfepaaiag  fiiHh4itnev:.a^tba|q9httl]eiro  iaafe^aovorfil 

r  other  reoi^^e^'tenaLipaesoinDiistbg  flmgmMg^  abofitoef 
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-tlk^'lcoiuliaon  *<Ader  tveei;  >btlMt«  the  veoohd  bark  of 
tfteVAd  tiabVMid' $<»M  ,«>nnfac(lli«'Of  Mil«v'slug«, 
41^'  caterpiUar^ds )  'iMit  thi^'beiiSt  is  prodnclsd'f roni^ 
^he  bark  0f  th«  prkktyi  kolly>  a«  )Mibre  sluftedj  Wb^ii 
Bfrd-Uttie  Wtaboift  <a  be  u^ad,  it  should' b^beated^and 
tbaKdds'idr  twtga  ahotold  be  wariqed  befoi>e<^key<are 
dipp^  iqU^  it;  if  loees  H  Un^doias  qnaiity  if  long 
exposed  Cor  the  flir;  but  ii  may  be  rendered  ^eapableof 
sustaining  the  actiwn  of'  jvaitdr  by  the^fblleiWin^  pro** 
bessr-Washa'po^md  of  cominen  Bird>-Hine  in  ^ing 
wtitei^  till  lis  hardness  is  destroyidd;  ihen  pound  to 
eottipleUly^hat  ita  "water  puy  ]ie  entirely  separated/ 
aod:  when  'dried>  pst  it  ihCo  an  earthen  pot  with  d» 
fltfttoh^^obse  grease  a^wili  makis  it'ruhi.    Add  two. 

1  .7"t    .       I       .     '      '4    .1    -•)    It.      . .     *   .   ^  .    '..    .1  I 


.Bt>6dhfiil8  flf^  strdng^  n4negaTy<piie  firf.eih  and  a  small    bq»i 
tpiantily mf '  Vettiee  HirpeiiJl^ncrsjandithoil  the  whole      ^ 
inreif'anftbdekaTie  fir^'^HconiinoaaiTNtfrring  it;  it  is  then  BIRU.\]) 
it^ady^'forusc^  idod  /ial  tbexmly  k£nd  ithat  can  be  suc:  ^^^ 
;edssftdly.u8ed'i«r*Biupea:oriGither>bitids' found  in  wet  ^ 
tntidatiotts.'  '    >. :  >  -i  ;m;   .li'i'     .«,  ■ 

'  .UiB»«.N£Si!>i  a  aanie.giiaeQ  to  ihei9noclea  Struihio- 
pierii^     '   >.'■.•••*;•*•       •  <•?   •[■!//'   1;....., 
•  •  Bird ' or. Faii aoisb^ > in^uZd^hgy^r,  tbe)irulgar  name  of 
the  genui  J?0r«f9€ra«i     .)       :i   .  ;  1  .  ,Ksr 

Btai^  Pcpj'J:R^a  ebmb  gtv^enftoitbe  €<aj»ktcttsi  Booca- 

.Bird  ToNdoa).  a:«ilailai}giTeik  to  fiber'SeRecto  PaU* 


'i 


'•"1 


- •  .  ■'  '       .'■  •  '       •     r  ■    '•    i'  '[      .M.i    :.    ,    1..//  :...  1    •  M- 

B.'£R.M-Aisi:  E'-M^^i ii;ii. '"•,/:\":';, ; ;.; 


''  Td«  dnfuAN  Btfntie^  an  Asiatic' staltSe  of  iflodcm 
€^\^tf,  invportant  to  Gr^t  Btitaia-from  its  eictent  and 
p^dxifility  16  her  possessions  in;India>  but  of  little  note 
infttliei«M'^r  general  history,  k  likely;froai'theillt-judged 
And  dpt^fessive  meakarcs  ctf  its  gOTeruoieht,  to  be  a^ 
efyb^naie)pai  as  ottier  <Aslatid  monarehies  have  often  been; 
Sven'i Within  the.la4t  year,  ^  not  a  denfurysiiice  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire;  it  ii^as  threatehed  wKb 
liritife^dabveraldn  b^  d  eombinatioa'of  the  neighbouring 
chleft.'-'  "-■»'■  .•...'■••  i  .•  -'  :  .  -^  -^t 
•The'Varmas,  BapAaas,  Maramas,  Braimsaar,  dr  Mito- 
ttas^  (a  name  w^bitb  is  cbmmoiily  written  Binna'by 
Engliffh  Writers,)'  ftf^  tkia  hihabitants  of  the  dountry 
about  Atk;  (Ariwa)  bn  the  banks  bf  tke  Erawadior  Avs 
IriVer.  These  different  names  ate  ptdbabiy  dotkin^ 
more  than  so  Bbiany  modificaf  ions  of  tke  ^arae  sounds'; 
and  the  last  appears  to  be  that  wbidi  deserves  pre^' 
ference,  as  the  Barmons  alwayt  call  ikieaaaelvee 
M ranma,  or  afecording  to'  their  lisping,  indistinct  pron 
idineiation,  Myammo.  -They  s^itheydre  d^dended 
fritta' the  people  t>f  Avacfanv  (Ruk'ben^  or  Rak^haSb; 

SonOuileed  by  themYak^hain,)  dalled  Mug'fas.^y.the 
ussfeteians  in: India!;  nnd  tills  astertioB  is^oobiirmed 
bj^  tk($i  tWO'languages,  (whkb  anrdsaleotaelodely;  allied 
tO^ch^her;    'Siliory  therefore,  the  banks  of-  the  Bta/ 
i^ddi^'are!4ifhabi«td  ^by^tke  'Barmaau;  properly '.so 
iriffiMidi  dnd  tkattkitcimntry;'was'fbrn»eriy>kAbwnlil 
Europe  under  the  natoe^dfAfvaj  (its  ancient leapitel)  €hp 
ii(i^<'new<co|nmoDly  tnsed  bas  ibcienrprop^ly^dtb- 
ktirihlfted  for  it j  •  Avatitself  iaat  .presieDt  Sb  ruios,  and  itbd 
^rtnan  ^Efenpire '  ktoinprehenda:  ikiany'  pnovinees  whiek 
Jnrined'  no    part'df  ^tkf  ikidgdJoiAs.  naabed'/zi^ni 
ti^f'taetropolis;    ^The-conntryiof  ihe  Mranmas  lOt 
<Bitrfb^   is  •  eentral,  1  <  arid    soirraunded .  >  by :  proVinoss 
«dded'to  tibatenipirs  byoonf^uest :  Araean  (AakkaHi) 
km  the  MT^gt }  P^^iMaftaban,  (Mu«tdndi,  )Tenkftaert», 
'j(T^ti^ngiai^>  on  t^eaovbtb^  Shibfil>aB  the<east  tiind 
.norib^  and'CDassay,  (K>li&s&).oni  Uie-nortk^%est. '  Tke 
^'n^^em  state  is  ibotnidcd  on  the  nortk  and  west  b)r 
iliik  Ohinese  and  Britisb'. territories  1  on,  tke  aontk  by 
tkU^^eean;  and  by:Siam  on  ithr  eaal.  •  Asam/.  wki^ 
otiU^ithinatery  late  periodi  Ytns  an  independent  state 
r  on'  ita  norfh4-<wtBterh  ifconfiefi*  kas  lately  sUbnutA^qd 
iotbe  armS'Of  kis  'Bar  mail  Majestyi,  .and  given  ibim 
•  'possession  of  tbe  .upper  part  of  the  Braknia-rputi^a;  as 
iWell>dbi  ^Mre^sed  |he  oainmon|bQ(iiDdary.|^ween  bis 


J^^i 


.11:..  "      .  ./       •        -JO    .;.   •«"'.•    1;    * 

domihiaiiB  ind^those  of  Gnad:  Britain^  Allowance  for 
the  continual  fluctuatibn  io£^tfae:.baiindaries,  having 
been  asadei  tftts  empire  liuiy^bd  aatdte  extend  from 
the  mh  to  the  S6tfa  dcSgise  : off  nbrtk  latitude,  and 
fronir  the  9Qd  to  the  HCMrth^of  east  longitude ;  or  rather 
more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  andTW  in  breadth. 
Watered  iby  ebf^cfiis  strea!n]ls»  ^uib  ks  ithe  Eravadi, 
(Aiiairati)  K^adwdinv  •  L6-kiang/  an'd»  P^$  having 
many  good  .barixHica,  arid  ai ;  rksfa:  ^fertile  soil,  this 
country  iiweli  oaldulated  i6imliihtain:a  flourishlDg 
and  entensive  cbnimieroev  itsikihabitants  are  also  free 
froni  itboie  prejudices,  and. lestrictidns.  which  check 
the  pcogress  of:  those  wko  .proie8&  the  Braminical 

faith.-  >.  .;•:.'. 

I  The  jirho^  caantrf  Is  more  or.  less  elevated,  withj^^^j^ 
the  exception  of  the  Delta  formed  by  the  mouths  ofy^^f^ 
thfe  Erawadi.  On  the  western  aide  a  chain  of  hills  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation,  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
called  :K*bi^n, ,  ati^tches  from  about  13°  N.  through  j 
nearly  six  degrees,  almost  due  noith  and  south,  forming  | 
apiartof  tibe  bAr|[ier  between  the  two  PeniifSulas  of  India. 
To.  tbe  kaiit» .  anotker  ridge,  rising  near  the  banks  of 
the  Eoawadiy  bidf^way  b^ween  Avn  alkl  B*h4nm6,  on 
tbe  Ch«aMe  rfr6ntier>  nenssouthiinrardft  with  a  liule 
ihd!natiton>4Q.th^  teat,  till  it  approaches  the  sea  near 
Miutttfnkiiori  MJartabaiL  Ttiis.also  ba&  a  considerable  1 
ele*^ob^dtid>a8.  judged  by  Dr,;  JiuQhanan  to  have 
Srpefpendtenler.. height  rof  nenrly  .4..^r  5000 feet,  in 
the:net^Wboi*tba)d,fOf,  Aramapwrsi.  'r  There  arc  also 
latlge. tracts;. of  hilljs  country  pn.e»<*  side  of  the 
M^rkhadn  (]Wi  J^Ije^kopg^civer  ^  ibut  tk^se  are  probably 
beyQ»ndr.t^i present  limits »of  the,  Bftrman  territory. 
A  tWrd  ch*in..  rises  opposite  to  QW  Ava,  and  runs 
oeefjy  dwrnpnth  fcr^a  cffn^deiiabler^^tance,  separal- 
ing  K'h&sf  Shkh,  (the'Cussay  of  Major  Rennell)  from 
MfclapJSh6ItJl.o^^am'  .,The,H0irtV«9d  north-eastern 
jiarts  ,4>f  •  the;  ^pire;  are  nx)unt«rr>o^s,  and  from  the 
iswgnitudeiof-eoi^ieoC  tbe  wei^flOiWiiig  through  ihes^ 
,it  U  probaUe  thi^t  tho^^  hills  are  (brMcJ^es  of  the  Alpine 
heights, in  Tibet  and  T^HtecyH  pjjj^ 

The  climate,:  a^» Height  ^ne^/po^iectnred  from  the 
.elfl?»ated  level  qf  tb?  cou^ry,  {i^,imfoh  more  moderate 
-thjiO/tbtlt  qf  ,4ber.«9igbibpMr^Di$  r^g^ons  3  it  is  also 
entflemelydcy,  wiiQb  c^ntiibu/tes  nqJt  a  little  to  peoder 
jit  healtby  :  M  «ke.  nir  of  the  fon^,  as  seems  to  W; 
/unlrer9«aiy:the.  ^wt^.  nnder  tli^wtr<wcs,  is  filled  with 
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BIRMAN  pestilential  vapburs^  and  productive  of  great  mortality 
EMPIRE,  among  the  woodcutters  who  inhabit  them.    In  the 
ta*y— ^  upper  .parts  of  the  empire  also,  the  abrupt  transition 
from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  other^  has 
xioubtless  a  very  pernicious   effect  on  aU  but  the 
fitrongest  constitutions.    In  the  alluvial  lands^  near 
the  mouths  of  the  £rawadi>  the  climate  approximates 
closely  to  that  of  .Bengal,  but  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes  on  one  side^   and  the  dry  winds  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  on  the  other. 
^f^      .    Among  the  many  streaims  by  which  this  country  is 
Watered,  four,  from  their  size  and  the  length  of  their 
course,  demand  particular  notice ;  and  of  these,  two 
have  already  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Barman  terri- 
tories.   They  are,  J.  the  Erawadi  or  Ava  river;  S. 
the  Sa-lu^n,  (Lou  or  Thauluagn ;)  3.  the  M^rk*hw^,  or 
River  of  Siam  -,  and  4.  the  M^k*haun,  (Maykung)  or 
River  of  Cambodia.     The  last  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  for  more  than  a  few  years  to  this 
empire,  and  eVen  the  third  is  now  separated  from  it.  1. 
The  Erawadi,  or  Airavati,  as  its  name  is  written  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  might  well  be  called  Elephantine^ 
which  that  name  signifies,  from  its  vast  size,  though 
it  probably  derives  this  title  from  the  numerous  herds 
of  elephants  which  people  the  forests  on  its  banks.  It  is 
called  Kiang-nk,  or  the  Great  Fish  river,  by  the  Chinese. 
The  Kemph,  which  rises  about  lat.  32^  3(/  N.  in  the 
mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary,  appears  to  be  the  same 
river;  after  flowing  in  a  southerly  course  for  nearly  five 
degrees  it  enters  the  Barman   territory,    receives  a 
branch  of  the  Brahma-putra,  and  proceeds  to  the  south- 
east till  it  joins  the  river. from  Chd-dzong,  in  about 
the  26th  degree  of  north  latitude.     A  little  below  Ava 
it  receives  another  stream  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  K*hy^n-dw€n^  which  rises  in  the  lower  range  of 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Asam,  nearly  in  ^lati 
25  N.    The  united  stream  flows  from  the  point  of 
junction^  at  first  west,  and  then  bends  round  to  the 
south,  running  in  a  south  and  easterly  direction,  till 
within  130  geographical  miles  from  the  sea  it  comes 
into  the  allavial  land,  and  forms  a  Delta,  tl^e  basis  of 
which  between  Sirian  (Syriam  in  the  maps)  and  the 
western  mountains  of  M6d6n,  is  about  1 10  geogra- 
phical miles.     This  mighty  stream  rivals  the  Ganges 
in  breadth  and  depth  of  water,  and  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  it  in  the  length  of  its  course.    This  river> 
like  all  great,  streams  rising  from  mountainous  regions 
in  tropical  countries,  is  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tions.   The  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  ele- 
vated  tracts  frojn  which   the  Erawadi  winds  down 
into  the  lower  country  near  the  sea,   increases  its 
volume  in  the  hot  months  of  summer,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree;    and  it  then  passes  beyond. its  usual 
bounds,  and  fertilizes  the  neighbouring  country  which 
is  rarely  refreshed  by  showers.     Its  current  is  ex- 
tremely power^l,  but  is  checked  by  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  it  rises  and  subsides  several  times  during 
the  prevalence  of  those  winds.    2..  The  Sa-lw^n,  the 
second  river  in  this  empire,  though  rapid  and  con- 
siderable, is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Erawadi.    It  is 
called  Lurkyang  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Ytin-n&m, 
and  N4-kiang  in  Tibet,  from  the  mountains  of  which  it 
rises,  c:on8iderably  to  the  north-west  of  the  Erawadi. 
It  runs  through  the  kingdom  of  P^gd,  or  Fbgb,  and 
&Us  into  the  sea  at  Multan^  or  Martabiui,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  that  kingdom.    3.  The  M^-k*hw^, 
or  River  of  Siam^  flowing  through  Y4dra-prf^   (the 
VOL.  xviix. 


Yuthia  of  our  older  maps,)  though  a  very  large  stream,  BmMAl4 
is    not  equal  to  either  of  the  former.     It  rises  in  EMPIRE, 
a  mountainous  tract  of  country,    in  about  lat.  26.   ^^^-y^-^ 
occupied  by  the  Lawas,  the  Laos  of  the  Portuguese, 
and    is   connected  by  a  channel,   called   the  Anan, 
with  the  Great  M^-k*haun.     Not  fiir  to  the  south  of 
the  point  where  it  passes  the  Siamese  boundary,  it 
divides  into  a  number  of  channels  according  to  some 
maps,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error ;  the  more  so  as 
its  connection  with  the  M^-k*haun   is  not  therein 
noticed.    4.  The  M€-k'haun  rises  like   most  of  its 
sister   waters  in  the  Tatarian  mountains,  not  very 
for  to  the  east  of  the    Ntl-kiang,    or   Sa-lw^n ;    it 
bends  southward,  after  having  run  for  a  small  distance 
to  the  east.     It  is  called  Kyd*long  and  M^-kong  by 
the  Chinese  and  '1  artars  ;  and  near  its  mouth,  Japanese 
river,  by  modern  navigators.    It  fertilizes  the  terri- 
tory of  Cambodia,  or  Yildara-sh&n,   and   forms  an  * 
oblong  Delta  before  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Chinese  Sea. 

The  extensive  line  of  coast  which  forms  the  southern  ^^  ^^^ 
boundary  of  this  empire,  offers  several  convenient  P"*^"**- 
ports  and  secure  places  for  anchorage  ;  particularly 
between  the  "SM  river,  which  separates  Chittag^ng, 
(Ch&tigan)  from  Aracan,  and  to  the  southward  of  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  and  especially  the  harbours  of 
Negrais  and  Rang-6n  :  but  arts  and  industry  can  never 
flourish  under  such  a  form  of  government  as  that  at 
present  established  in  this  country ;  and  according* 
to  the  latest  accounts,  the  number  and.  prosperity  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  considerably  diminished  since 
it  was  visited  by  Colonel  Syme's  in  1795.  The  soil  of 
the  vallies  is  highly  productive  ;  grain,  vegetables, 
and  all  the  common  tropical  productions  are  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  raised  in  large  quantities.  Tea,- 
of  an  inferior  kind,  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vfnces ;  and  almost  inexhaustible  forests  of  teak  make 
BO  small  addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  Ava  :  its 
mountains  also  produce  a  variety  of  large  timber  trees; 
and  in  the  northern  districts,  abundance  of  firs,  which 
are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  Barmnns,  except  for 
the  turpentine  which  they  furnish.  Near  Bodw^, 
on  the  confines  of  China,  there  are  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Erawadi,  to  the  north-east  of  Arama-pura,  are  the 
principal  ruby  mines  in  the  empire,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Sapphires  and  other  precious 
stones  are  also  found ;  and  the  less  valuable  metals, 
such  as  iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
&c.  are  met  with  in  great  abundance.  Gold  dust 
is  collected  from  the  beds  of  many  rivers;  but 
diamonds  and  emeralds  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  Petroleum  is  the 
produce  of  the  celebrated  wells,  near  Rainan-gong  or 
Yanangiim,  in  lat.  20""  26"  N.  and  long.  94^  45^  £. 
where  it  is  found  at  the  depth  of  90  or  100  cubits, 
under  beds  of  coal,  or  argillaceouB  schistus.  The  oiI> 
appears  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  coal  tar, 
extracted  from  that  mineral  by  the  ingenious  process 
of  Lord  Dundonald. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  the  principal  Commerce, 
trade  of  the  Barman  Empire  is  carried  on  with  the 
Chinese. of  Ytin-n&m.  Cotton,  brown  for  nanke€;n, 
9nd  whi.te  for  other  cloths,  is  the  principal  export ; 
9nd  it  is  carried  .by  water,  on  the  Erawadi  as  nur  as: 
Bdnmii,  where  a  mart  is  held  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants^ whofumish  the  Barmans  with  raw  and  wrought 
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BIRMAN  silks,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  preserves,  paper,  and  some 
EMPIRE,  articles  of  hardware.  They  take,  in  return,  besides 
the  cotton  already  mentioned,  amber,  ivory,  precious 
stones,  betel  nut,  and  the  edible  birds-nests  brought 
from  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  same  river,  vrhick 
is  so  conveniently  situated  for  this  branch  of  commerce, 
is  also  the  channel  through  which  most  of  the  other 
foreign  articles  used  in  the  empire  are  introduced. 
Broad  cloth,  and  some  cutlery  from  Europe  j  muslins 
and  silk  handkerchief  from  Bengal,  together  with 
china  and  glass,  are  the  leading  objects.  Silver,  lac,  and 
precious  stones  are  exported  in  small  quantities.  Tim- 
ber, principally  teak,  forms  the  most  important  article 
in  the  commerce  between  Ava  and  the  British  domi* 
nions  in  Asia.  The  quantity  imported  into  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  in  1795,  was  valued  at  4^00,000.  As 
all  the  teak  forests  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
royal  family,  tlie  trade  is  completely  monopolized, 
and  the  prices  are  liable  to  the  sudden  rise  which  such 
restrictions  will  sometimes  occasion.  In  1812  the 
Shinbin  teak  planks  were  sold  for  three  times  the  sum 
that  hafl  been  demanded  a  few  years  before.  Ships 
also  are  built  on  speculation  in  this  country,  and  sent 
for  sale  to  different  parts  of  India.  The  currency 
consists  solely  of  small  pieces  of  silver  and  lead,  estU 
mated  by  their  weight ;  bankers,  therefore,  or  rather 
money  changers,  are  indispensable  in  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  piece  of  silver  most  frequently  met 
with,  weighs  lOdwt.  and  10|gr.  and  is  called  tackal 
by  foreigners.  The  trade  in  bullion,  like  most  other 
lucrative  branches,  is  a  royal  monopoly ;  so  that  the 
currency  is  usually  raised  above  its  real  value,  and 
the  actual  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  com- 
monly almost  SOO  per  cent  higher  in  the  capital  than 
on  the  coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the 
articles,  the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly  prohibited^ 
silver  and  women  are  expressly  mentioned. 

The  government  of  Ava  is  a  complete  specimen  of 
oriental  despotbm  in  its  least  attractive  form.  Its 
sovereign  apes  that  vain  and  anwant  assumption  of 
paramount  authority  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  neighbour,  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Like  the  latter,  he  is  addressed  by  the  most  extrava- 
gant titles,  as  well  as  approached  by  the  most  humi- 
liating prostrations.  His  officers  of  state  are  created 
solely  by  his  authority,  and  nothing  like  hereditary 
rank  is  known  beyond  the  royal  family.  The  ministers 
of  state  are  called  wangls,  or  bearers  of  burthens,  just 
as  the  vezSrs  are  called  kdl,  or  slaves,  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  In  case  of  a  death  or  dismissal,  their 
dignities  and  emoluments  revert  to  the  crown.  Their 
badge  of  office  is  a  chain ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  as  the  King  himself  wears  the  largest  in  his 
dominions,  this  cannot  be  coopered  by  them  as  a 
mark  of  slavery.  The  most  minute  etiquette  is  ob- 
served in  all  transactions  with  the  court;  and  in 
common  life  external  forms  are  scrupulously  attended 
to,  even  by  the  lower  orders  $  for  distinctions  of  rank, 
though  not  hereditary,  are  carried  down  through 
every  gradation,  and  indicated  by  almost  every  artkl« 
of  use  or  ornament,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  terms 
in  which  every  individual  must  be  addressed. 
Re^»«mes.  The  revenue  of  the  Emperor  is  derived  not  only 
from  the  royal  monopolies,  mines,  domains,  dttties» 
and  other  taxes,  but  his  ministers^  and  in  short,  all 
persons  in  office,  are  expected  to  pay  for  thar  dignities 
by  laige  and  frequent  offerings^  oif  wlialsoever  they 


Goveni- 


think  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  accepted  by  lus  Impe-'BIXMAB 
rial  majesty.    Extortion  and  oppression  are  the  an-  ^MPQIB 
avoidable  consequences  of  such  a  system,  and  no  where  ^"^v^ 
are  they  practised  with  a  greater  diance  of  impmiitj 
than  in  this  empire.  With  regard  to  the  acknowledged 
revenues  of  the  crown,  a  tenth  of  all  the  internal  pro* 
duce,  and  a  tenth  of  all  imported  goods,  is  levied  as  the 
ordinary  demand  of  the  sovereign.    At  times,  the  most 
arbitrary  methods  are  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  treasury.     In  1812,  gambling  and 
drinking  were  encouraged  in  order  to  augment  the 
duties  levied  on  spirits  and  games  of  chance :  though 
they  had  been  previously  punished  as  capital  crimes  ^ 
and  might  again,  at  the  nod  of  the  despot,  be  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  same  penalty.    The  samt 
grovelling  and  mistaken  policy  as  prevails,  in  different 
degrees,  in  all  Asiatic  courts,  is  here  followed  to  its 
utmost  extent.     Scarcely  any  payments  in  specie  are 
made  by  the  government ;  so  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  treasures,  which  enter  the  exchequer,  are  boarded 
up  there,  never  to  see  the  light  again  till  some  pressing 
necessity  squeezes  them  from  the  sovereign  against  hu 
will,  or  what  is  more  probable,  some  fresh  revolatioa 
throws  them  into  the  hands  of  a  daring  and  needy 
adventurer. 

The  Barman  army  consists  of  occasional  levies  and  Arar. 
a  small  permanent  force  of  a  very  inferior  description} 
some  undisciplined  native  Christians  and  renegadoes, 
who  act  as  artillery  men  ;  an  inconsiderable  bodj  d       j 
cavalry,  and  about  ^000  in&ntry,    as  ill  armed  and 
equipped  as  they  are  undisciplined.     The  levies  are       | 
easily  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  every  maa       i 
is  liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  service,  and  several       | 
of  the  great  proprietors  of  land  hoLd  their  estates  oa       I 
military   tenure.      It  is  supposed    that  the  largest 
armies  ever  assembled  by  the  fiaranans  have  not  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  men,  though  the  numbers  of  that  which 
lately  conquered  Asam,  were  much  more  highly  rated 
in  the  public  accounts.    This,  however,  was  probably 
an  exaggeration.    The  infantry  are  armed  with  swords 
and  muskets,  the  cavalry  with  a  spear.    The  latter       j 
are  all  natives  of  the  mountains  of  K*his(,  (Cassay,  to 
the  east  of  Tipurati,  Bengal.)     Their  horses  are  small 
and  not  entire,  as  is  customary  with  other  Orientals. 
The  fleet  of  war-boats  carries  from  forty  to  fifty  rowert 
each,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  lance.     These  boats, 
600  in  number,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bar- 
man  force }  each  carries  thirty  soldiers  armed  with 
muskets,  and  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  prow. 

The  population  of  the  Bamaan  Empire  is  extremely  p(^ 
fluctuating.  The  means  of  subsistence  and  materisls 
for  a  habitable  abode,  are  so  easily  procured  in  tropicsl 
countries,  that  the  lower  orders  of  inhabitanta  have  a 
greater  fadlity  of  withdrawing  from  oppression  than 
in  colder  regions  less  favoured  by  nature  i  hence  the 
large  and  irequent  emigrations  into  the  DnghboariBg 
States,  which  occur  in  oiiTerent  parts  of  Asia.  Hence 
likewise  the  numbers  who  have,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  passed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  estap 
blished  themselves  in  any  places  whidh  they  foaod 
unoccupied.  The  Barman  territoriea  were  said,  m 
1796,  to  contain  8000  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  people  tsnaa  estimated  at 
17,000,000  hy  Colonel  Symes  5  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards, that  estimate  was  reduced  to  QflOOfiOO  by 
Captain  Cox :  and  in  1809,  even  the  latter  number 
aj^aied  greaay  to  exceed  the  tratfeu    Many  !»«* 
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*  towns  had  been  reduced  to  ualttry  villages^  and  even 
the  banks  of  the  Erawadi  had  been  abandoned  by  most 
of  their  inhabitants.  Ruins^  silence^  and  solitude^  had 
even  In  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  capital,  replaced  the 
crowded  Tillages  and  fleets  of  trading  boats  which  so 
lately  showed  the  resources  and  industry  of  the  people. 
Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  publicly  sold,  to  satisfy  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  tiie  government ;  while  the  members 
of  the  British  embassy  were  continually  solicited  to 
purchase  children  whose  mothers  had  no  means  of 
supporting  them,  and  whose  fathers  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  imperial  army.  The  oppressive  mode  of 
raising  these  levies^  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  this  em- 
pire had  then  been  reduced.  Rebellion,  in  different 
districts,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  things :  and  it,  of  course,  materially  increased 
the  horrors  which  every  where  prevailed.  Captain 
Canning,  the  Embassador  to  the  court  of  Ava,  at  that 
period,  was  informed  that  the  number  of  registered 
houses  did  not  exceed  400,000,  which  would  not  give 
a  population  of  3,000,000,  for  a  country  which  could 
easily  maintain  more  than  30,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

In  their  national  character  the  natives  of  this  country 
are  the  very  reverse  of  their  neighbours  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  They  are  active,  inquisitive,  passio- 
nate, and  impatient.  Their  women  are  not  secluded 
as  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  but  are  nevertheless  kept  in 
a  state  of  degradation,  and  treated  with  little  delicacy 
or  humanity.  They  are,  however,  industrious,  and  are 
kept  in  constant  employment,  which  contributes  a 
good  deal  to  that  fidelity  to  their  husbands  for  which 
they  are  remarkable.  The  sale  of  women  is  commonly 
and  openly  practised,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  them  already  men- 
tioned. In  make,  features,  and  complexion,  the  Bar* 
mans  approach  more  nearly  to  their  north-eastern 
than  to  their  western  neighbours.  They  pluck  out  their 
beards  like  the  Chinese,  and  blacken  their  teeth  and 
eyelids  like  the  Hindtis.  They  are  coarse  and  uncleanly 
in  their  diet,  and  are  fond  of  animal  food,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibitions  of  their  law.  Their  houses  are 
generally  raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  built  of  bamboos  and  mats  ^  and  few  are  allowed 
by  their  rigorous  sumptuary  laws,  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  lackering  or  gilding  the  pillars  of  their 
abode.  They  do  not  contract  marriages  till  the  parties 
have  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  are  restricted 
to  one  wife ;  but  concubinage  is  allowed  with  little 
or  no  limitation.  They  burn  their  dead  $  and  their 
widows  are  decently  provided  for  by  law  -,  as  they  are 
followers  of  Budd'ha  their  religious  rites  and  usages 
will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  the  articles  Budd*ba, 
and  BuDD*Bi8M.  The  distinctions  of  rank,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  are  most  scrupulously  observed.  In 
speaking  of  the  King  they  always  use  the  epithet 
''  golden  ;'*  and  say  that  **  such  intelligence  has-r^K^ed 
the  golden  ear ;"  "  such  an  odour  is  fit  for  the  golden 
nostrils  ',**  and  few  are  the  great  men  who  are  in- 
dulged with  the  external  use  of  that  showy  metal, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  It  is  thought  so 
much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  grandee  to  be  in  the 
same  vehicle  with  commcm  boatmen,  that  persons  of 
distinction,  when  travelling  by  water,  have  their  vessels 
towed  by  war4x)ats ;  and  on  the  same  principle  of 
sfdttsion  from  persons  of  jnftrior  nuik«  lAiey  hart 


houses  built  for  their  use  in  the  places  where  they  BIRMAN 
mean  to  stop.    These  houses,  of  course,  are  of  a  very  EMl'lAE* 
frail  texture,   and  merely   temporary    buildings    of  ^^— v*^ 
rushes  and  bamboos.    The  art  of  masonry  which,  as 
appears  from  the  ancient  temples,  once   flourished 
among  the  Barmans,  is  now  almost  entirely  lost. 

The  original  codes  of  Asia  seem  all  to  have  been  Laws, 
religious  more  properly  than  civil,  it  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  separate  the  account  of  their  laws  from  that  of 
their  religion  ;  and  the  spirit  and  general  character  of 
the  Barman  code  will  be  best  developed  in  an  account 
of  the  system  and  institutions  of  Budd'ha.  The 
institutes  of  Menu  (adopted  perhaps  in  modern  times) 
are  the  foundation  of  their  jurisprudence ;  an<l  their 
law  books,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  provide  specific 
punishments  for  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  most 
flagrant  delinquencies.  The  trial  by  ordeal  is  one  of 
the  Hindti  absurdities  which  they  retain ;  and  the 
gross  language  of  the  laws  respecting  women  shew  in 
what  a  degraded  humiliating  position  that  part  of 
the  human  race  is  placed  among  these  nations.  The 
provision  made  by  law  for  the  family  of  a  person 
dying  intestate,  is  not  inequitable.  Three-fourths  of 
his  property  are  assigned  to  his  children  born  in 
wedlock,  and  the  remainder  to  his  widow.  The 
Barman  laws  are  praised  by  Colonel  Symes  as  "  preg- 
nant with  sound  morality  ;  *  but  subsequent  inquiries 
have  considerably  qualified  this  commendation  $  and, 
after  all,  it  matters  little  what  the  merit  of  the  code 
may  be,  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  entirely 
unfettered. 

Theselawswereori^allywritteninthe  Pali,  or  Bali,  Langnage. 
the  sacred  language  of  all  the  nations  between  India 
and  China.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  formed  by  the  same  rules  of  contraction  and 
substitution  as  prevailed  in  other  Pr&crits,  or  devia- 
tions from  the  same  stock ;  and  any  one  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  parent  language,  might, 
by  attention  to  those  rules,  easily  comprehend  a  text 
in  PalL  The  common  dialect  of  tbis  people,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  Pali,  and  is  one  of  the 
links  between  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic 
languages,  or  those  of  India  and  China.  It  appears 
to  have  been  originally  purely  monosyllabic,  but  has 
borrowed  freely  from  the  Pali ;  and  has  formed  many 
polysyllables  from  its  monosyllabic  roots,  in  imitation 
of  that  language.  It  has  no  inflections,  and  depends 
almost  entirely  on  juxta-position  for  the  relative 
value  of  its  words.  It  abounds  in  terms  expressive  of 
rank  and  dignity,  and  has  peculiar  words  and  phrases 
exclusively  appropriated  to  indicate  the  respective 
rank  of  the  speaker  and  the  person  whom  he  addresses. 
In  all  these  points  of  peculiarity  and  structure  it  bears 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  other  Indo-Chinese  Ian* 
guages,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a  decided 
affinity  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  dialects,  exc^ 
that  of  Rak'haSng  or  Arscan.  To  the  east  of  that 
country  also  the  Yd,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
of  Tan^risari  or  Tenasserim,  speak  peculiar  dialects 
somewhat  differing  from  the  language  of  the  central 
provinces.  The  character  in  which  these  languages 
are  written,  is  probably  derived  from  the  square  or 
ancient  Fail,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
D6va-nfigari  in  its  arrangement,  and  very  nearly  la 
the  power  of  the  particular  letters ;  and  it  bean,  in 
point  of  form,  a  eonslderable  resemblance  to  the 
CMaia,Siag*iialB,vidTelii^ alphabets.  lihasalse 
4b8 
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BIRMAN  a  property  peculiar  to  itself;  that  of  expressing  the 
ENfflRE.^  acute  and  grave  accent  of  the  vowels,  and  possesses 
^"V**^  a  set  of  terminations  in  a  sort  of  semi -con  sonants, 
not  foimd,  we  believe,  in  any  other  class  of  languages. 
Besides  these  dialects,  several  other  languages,  ra- 
dically distant  from  them,  but  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Indo-Chinese  family,  are  used  in 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Barman  Empire.  That 
of  the  T*hay-j*hay,  or  Thay-yay,  commonly  called 
the  Siamese,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  some  ac- 
count of  it  and  its  sister  dialects  will  be  given  under 
the  heaid  of  Siam.  A  grammar  of  this  language,  the 
first  we  believe  ever  compiled  by  any  European,  was 
lately  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  by 
a  British  officer  stationed  at  Sincapour  (Sing'ha-puri.) 
LitentttTp.  The  literature  of  the  Barmans  possesses  nothing  of 
a  scientific  or  philosophical  character  worthy  of 
notice  ;  but  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  medicine,  poetry, 
history,  and  romance  they  have  many  favourite  com- 
positions, which  are  read  and  recited  by  persons  of 
all  ranks  }  for  they  are  not  shackled  like  the  Hindtis 
by  distinctions  of  caste,  nor  have  they  the  same  con- 
tempt for  the  literary  productions  of  other  nations. 
Elementary  knowledge  also  is  very  widely  diffused. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Amara-pura,  the  modern  Capital 
of  Ava,  when  visited  by  Colonel  Symes,  contained  a 
suiprising  number  of  chests,  said  to  be  filled  with 
books,  and  arranged  according  to  their  subjects  ;  the 
contents  of  each  chest  being  written  on  the  lid  in 
letters  of  gold.  The  Theological  department  was 
more  copious  than  any  other  ;  as  must  indeed  be  the 
case,  since  almost  all  the  moral  and  scientific  learning 
of  the  Barmans  forms  a  part  of  their  Theology. 
Sciencei.  Their  Astronomy  and  Geography  for  example  are 
closely  connected  with  their  religious  traditions,  and 
are  in  fact  similar  to  those  of  the  Hindtis.  Thus  the 
Jabu-dlba,  or  state  of  Beatitude,  described  in  their 
sacred  books,  is  evidently  the  Jambu-dwfpa  of  the 
Purdnas  ;  and  the  figures  of  the  constellations,  given 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vi.  196.) 
are  as  visibly  derived  from  the  Hind<i  systems  of 
Astroilomy.  Their  year  has  twelve  months,  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  and  is  rectified  by  an 
intercalation  every  third  year.  Their  calculation 
from  the  new  to  the  full  moon  is  progressive  ;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  retrogressive.  Their  week, 
like  that  of  the  Hindtis,  is  divided  into  seven  days, 
and  the  commencement  of  their  era  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  a.  d.  638 ;  it  is  consequently  con- 
siderably more  modern  than  either  of  those  commonly 
used  in  India. 
The  white  One  of  the  most  singular  and  absurd  superstitions 
elephant  by  which  human  nature  has  been  disgraced,  is  the 
veneration  paid  in  this  country  to  a  white  elephant-^ 
who  is  considered  as  the  second  personage  in  the 
empire,  ranks  before  any  of  the  royal  family  except 
the  sovereign,  has  a  regular  court,  ministers,  secre- 
tiiries,  &c.  and  is  lodged' in  &  splendid  palace  connected 
by  a  long  gallery  with  the  royal  residence.  A  black 
velvet  curtain  embossed  with  gold,  screens  this 
august  beast  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  his  abode  is  as 
brilliant  as  gilding  can  make  it.  He  has  a  bed 
covered  with  crimson  silk,  and  trappings  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  A  complete 
service  of  gold,  including  betel  boxes,  spitting-pots, 
and  we  may  presume  pipes,  though  the  historians  of 
A.va  have  not  mentioned  those  important  articles^  are 


luxuriesindispensableto  so  distinguished  a  quadniped;  BlilMAi 
but  like  many  other  ro3ral  personages,  he  is  doomed  liffoSS 
to  live  in  a  splendid  prison,  and  is  chained  by  BilveT^«^^ 
chains  and  golden  fetters  to  the  pillars  of  his  pdace.  i 

Captain  Canning,  the  British  Envoy  to  the  court  of         , 
Amara-pura  in  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  pre- 
sence, and  saw  nothing  but  a  diminutive,  sandy*         | 
coloured  beast,   disfigured  by  a  species  of  leprosy, 
and  apparently  little  gratified  by  the  humility  of  his         I 
attendants,  who  at  the  threshold   of  the  apartment 
bowed  their  heads  down  to  the  ground  before  him. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Barman  Empire  areChkf 
Amara-pura,    the    Capital;    Chag^ng    or   Jikkmn^,'^°^ 
Pug*h4n,Yanangh6dm,  Peingi,  Rang-'dn,  and  Persaim. 
The  province  of  Aracan,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a 
more  permanent  part  of  the  empire  than  its  eastern 
conquests,  deserves  some  further  notice  in  this  place.         | 
Of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
reader  will  find  s6me  account  under  those  heads ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  in  another  year  or  two,  we  shall  be 
in   possession  of  better  materials   respecting  those 
countries  than  any  hitherto  published,  as  an  embassy, 
lately  sent  out  by  the  Bengal  government,  is  now, 
we  believe,  resident  in  that  country. 

Amara-pura  (the  immortal  city)  the  modem  Capital,  Abbmr^ 
in  lat.  21°  55'  N.  and  long.  96°  7'  E.  is  placed  on  theP~* 
shore  of  a  large  and  deep  lake,  seven  miles  long  and 
one  and  a  half  broad.    In  the  rainy  season  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  forms  a  peninsula,  between 
the  river  and  the  lake,  which  is  then  covered  with 
boats  and  presents  a  lively  and  amusing  scene.    The 
fort,  which  protects  the  place,  is  an    exact  square  of 
about  72,000  square  feet ;  it  has  a  square  bastion  at 
each  angle,  and  twelve  gates,  four    large  and  eight 
small.    The  walls  and  out-works  ar«  strongly  built, 
and  have  cannon  placed  at  regular  intervals;  but, 
though  strong  for  an  Asiatic  fortress,  it  is  inadeqtlate 
to  resist  any  European  force.    Its  ditch  is  wide  and 
deep,'  and  the  waters    of  the  lake  come  up  to  its 
southern  side  in  the  wet  season,  but  that  would  pro- 
bably only  render  it  more  open  to  attack  from  a  naval 
armament.      Very  few  houses  are  formed   of  any 
material  except  wood,  and  most  have  pots  of  water 
on  the  roof  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire,  a  sure 
proof  of  the  frequency  of  conflagrations.     Splendour 
is  seen  externally  no  where  but  in  the  temples.  Their 
roofs  are  generally  gilt  both  within  and  without,  and       I 
the  gold  is  believed  to  be  remarkably  pure  from  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  preserves  its  bright- 
ness. The  number  of  houses  was  estimated  at  20,000, 
but  the  whole  was  burnt  down  m  1810.    The  police 
is  regulated  by  four  M^w<ins  or  Viceroys,   who  hear 
causes  and  make  a  report  to  the  Lotti  or  Council  of 
State.     Lawyers  regularly  appointed  are  allowed  to 
plead  before  that  tribunal.    Amara-pura  was  founded 
in  17S3,  by  Minderajl-prk,  at  about  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ava,  the  ancient  Capital,  and  has  since  been  re- 
moved seven  miles  further  up  the  stream.   The  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  175,000  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  t:entury,  but  does  not  perhaps  amount  to 
half  that  number  now.     Cities  so  constructed  and  so 
governed,  are  more  fluctuating  and  ephemeral  than 
mere  hamlets  in  Europe. 

EngwiL  or  Ava,  as  it  has  been  called  by  former  A^ 
travellers,  is  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Amara-pura  In  .  ^ 
lat.  21^  51'  N.  and  long.  95^  58"  £.     It  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  thurty  feet  in  height,  with  a  broad  and  deep 
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ditch.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lower  town>  for  the 
.  city  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts^  is  about  four 
^  miles  in  circumference.  The  upper  town  or  fort  is 
only  one  mile  in  circuit ;  but  the  fortifications  were 
mouldering  away  several  years  ago.  The  houses 
-were  all  deserted  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Capital,  to  which  their  slight  and  portable  materials 
w^ere  easily  conveye^  :  but  the  temples^  being  sacred 
and  more  substantial  edifices,  remained  untouched  \ 
and  still  attest  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  the 
former  sovereigns  of  Ava.  That  of  Logatherb-pi^  is 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Gautama  (Budd*ha)  in  the 
usual  sitting  posture,  nearly  twenty-four  feet  in 
height,  and  ten  across  the  breast.  It  is  believed  to 
be  formed  from  a  single  block  of  marble,  and  is  much 
too  large  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  temple, 
which  must  have  been  built  to  cover  it  The  temple 
of  Shu6-gangk-pr^,  within  the  fort,  gives  a  peculiar 
sanctity  to  the  oaths  taken  within  its  walls  ;  it  is  the 
place  therefore  where  all  oaths  of  allegiance  are  ad- 
ministered :  there  are  also  a  vast  number  more  of 
these  sacred  buildings  which  serve  to  shew  what  Ava 
once  was. 

Chag^ng,  in  lat.  21**  54'  N.  and  long.  96''  E.  is  the 
principal  cotton  market  in  the  empire.  After  being 
cleaned  the  cotton  wool  is  conveyed,  on  the  Erawadi, 
to  Kwan-tong,  on  the  Chinese  frontiers.  The  voyage 
is  performed  in  thirty  or  forty  days.  Chag^ng  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country^  and  was, 
for  that  reason,  made  the  royal  residence  by  the 
second  prince  of  the  present  dynasty.  A  quarry  of 
alabaster  in  its  neighbourhood  has  also  rendered  it 
the  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of  idols,  and 
perhaps  giveu  celebrity  to  its  numerous  temples.  A 
smaller  town,  not  far  from  it,  called  Cai'coc-z^b,  is 
entirely  inhabited  by  statuaries,  whose  sole  business 
is  the  fabrication  of  images  of  the  holy  GaudmiL 
Their  works  vary  in  size  and  price,  from  gigantic  to 
dwarfish  dimensions,  and  from  thirteen  poimds  sterl- 
ing to  as  many  shillings.  Rockets,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  are  manufactured  in  the  same  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  exhibition  of  fire-works,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  Chinese, 
and  has  been  communicated  by  them  to  their  neigh- 
bours the  Barmans. 

Pugan  or  Fagahem,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Erawadi,  in  lat.  21°  9'N.  long.  94°  35^  E.  in  its 
flourishing  days  contained  more  temples  than  any 
man  could  count,  say  the  Barmans.  It  was  then  the 
Capital  of  the  country  5  but  it  was  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  ruins  when  visited  by  Colonel  Symes.  Its 
numerous  temples,  in  a  style  of  architecture  diflFering 
firom  that  which  is  common  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  those  sovereigns  under 
whose  protection  Pugan  flourished.  It  is  believed  by 
the  Barmans  to  have  been  abandoned  500  years  ago, 
in  consequence  of  a  warning  from  heaven.  Its  deso- 
lation appeared  to  have  been  nearly  completed  when 
Captain  Canniqg  saw  it  in  1809,  and  its  manufacture 
of  lackered  ware  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
Yanang6m  or  R^nan-gdng,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^  Erawadi,  in  lat.  20°  28'  N.  and  long.  94°  30'  E.  is  only 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  celebrated  pits  producing 
petroleum.  They  are  more  than  500  ia  number, 
near  to  each  other,  generally  four  feet  square  and 
lined  with  timber*    The  oil  ia  drawn  up  in  an  iron 


pot,  which  is  emptied  into  a  cistern,  from  whence  the  BIRMAN. 
water  is  drawn  off  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  soil,  BMPim: 
in  which  this  native  bitumen  is  found,  consists  of  sandy  ^""V^-* 
loam  mixed  with  quartzose  and  silicious  fragments, 
soft  sandstone  with  thin  horizontal  strata  of  iron  ore, 
talc,  and  indurated  clay  at  intervals,  aad  lastly  blue 
argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with  bitumen  at  the 
depth  of  about  100  feet.  This  stratum  is  gradually 
converted  into  schistus  and  succeeded  by  coal.  Below 
the  latter  the  oil  is  found,  commonly  at  the  depth  of 
150  feet.  It  is  of  a  dingy  green  and  fragrant  fluid  when 
first  drawn  up,  but  loses  its  fluidity  even  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  The  wells  are  said  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  the  oil  they  produce  is  used  for 
lamps,  coating  timbers,  and  medical  purposes  in 
cutaneous  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  average 
produce  of  each  well  appears,  from  information  ob- 
tained by  Captain  Cox,  to  be  793  hogsheads,  or 
49,957  gallons  per  annum  \  and  as  there  are  520 
wells  registered  by  govemmenty  the  gross  amount  of 
the  whole  annual  produce  will  be  412,360  hogs- 
heads, worth,  on  the  spot,  889,737  siccah  rupees 
(fleill,212.) 

Pei'og),  on  the  west  side  of  the  Erawadi,  in  lat.  18°  Pcingliee.. 
31'  N.  long.  94°  50'  E.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forests  whence  the  teak  timber  (J'tciona  grandis)  is 
procured,  and  exported  in  such  large  quantities  to  our 
Indian  territories.-  These  woods  clothe  the  western 
mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river  5  the 
trees  are  felled  in  the  dry  season,  and  carried  down  by 
the  stream  when  the  monsoon  has  set  in.  Ships  of 
400  tons  burthen  are  also  built  at  this  place,  though  it 
is  150  miles  above  Hang-tin,  which  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  vast  size  of  the  Erawadi. 

Rang-tin,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  Barman  RangooiL 
Empire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erawadi,  and  in  lat.  16^ 
47'  N.  long.  96^  9^  E.  possesses  great  advantages  for 
maritime  commerce.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
more  commodious  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  The 
town,  extending  about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  contained  about  5000  houses  in  1795,  and  only 
1500  in  1812 ;  and  its  trade  had  been  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  1812,  the  apprehension  of  an 
attack  from  a  British  cniizer  of  twejity  guns,  threw 
the  government  into  the  utmost  confusion  5  and,  in 
fact,  almost  all  the  large  towns  on  the  coast  might  be 
easily  reduced  by  a  small  squadron. 

Taung-ii,  called  Tongho  by  the  mere  modern,  and  Tongho. 
Tangu  by  the  older  writers,  is  the  name  of  a  district 
and  fortress  in  lat.  18°  B(/  N.  and  long.  96«  40'  E.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  Paun-laun,  or  Zittaung, 
(Sitang)  and  is  considered  by  the  Barmans  as  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  their  empire.  It  is  usually 
governed  by  one  of  the  King's  sons,  who  has  the 
title  of  Taung-ti-tl-kyen,  who  has,  however,  no  autho- 
rity independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  present  town 
is  at  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  city, 
which  stood  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Pab^  and 
K*habaun.  A  manufactory  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
production  of  the  best  betel  nut,  (Piper  betU)  render 
Taung-ti  remarkable  -,  and  its  inhabitants  are  famous 
for  their  licentiousness,  ferocity,  and  dishonesty. 

Prin,  Pii,  or  Pr^,  called  Prom  by  the  older  writers, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Erawadi,  in  lat.  18^  50^  N.  and 
long.  95°  E.  was  originally  the  south-western  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  name  Peeaye  in 
the  common  maps,  is  the  same  word  Pjf^,  spelled 
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BIRMAN  according  to  the  ordinary  Barman  pronunciation,  by 

SMPlllE.  ^ich  y  is  substituted  for  r.    This  place  was  the 

'  BIRMINO-  '^***®'*^  °^  ^^^  King  8  fourth  son  in  1795,  and  was  Tery 

HAM.     flourishing;  but  in  1809,  it  was  reduced  to  a  population 

\_^  ^J  pf  1000  souls,  and  had  only  40  yards  for  boat-building 
instead  of  the  200  which  had  before  been  in  active 
employment.  In  18IO  it  was  totally  reduced  to  ashes  i 
a  misfortune  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country, 
where  the  towns  are  composed  of  such  combustible 
materials. 

Syriam.  Syriam  and  Persiam  are  well  known  to  Europeans, 

as  having  long  had  British  factories,  and  being  the 
principal  places  at  which  the  trade  between  our  Indian 
territories  and  Ava  was  carried  on.  The  first,  called 
Strian  by  some  writers,  and  Sam-lS^n  by  the  natives, 
is  close  to  Rang-Kin,  in  lat.  16^  49^  N.  and  long.  96'' 
17^  E.  The  British  factory  maintained  there  during 
the  early  pa^t  of  the  last  century,  was  destroyed 
in   1744,  in  the  wars  between  the  natives  of  Barma 

Perrfan.  and  PfcgiH.  The  second,  called  Pasein,  by  the  Mranmas, 
or  Barmas,  and  Basseen  by  many  Europeans,  in  lat. 
lat.  le^"  50^  N.  and  long.  95''  E.  was  held  in  fee  by  the 
King*s  fifth  son,  in  1795.  It  is  near  the  great  channel 
of  the  Erawadi ;  and  at,  or  near  it,  the  English  had  a 
fiictory  on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  to  them  by 
Aloin-priL,  (Alaun-b*hurk)  in  1757  ;  which  was  after* 
wards  abandoned.    The  channels  of  this  stream,  like 


BIRMINGHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  river  Rea, 
which  joins  the  Thame.  This  town  has  been  long 
distinguished  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its 
useful  and  ingenious  manufactures,  in  which  it  may 
rank  with  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  tanning  of  leather  700  years  ago,  but 
this  gradually  gave  way  to  enterprises  of  greater 
magnitude;  and  in  the  year  1795  only  a  single  tanner 
13  said  to  have  exercised  his  art.  Coarse  iron  articles 
were  oianufactured  previous  to  16S8.  The  manu- 
focture  of  buttons  and  buckles  next  began  to  flourish, 
and  soon  afterwards  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
gradual  and  general  spirit  for  the  fabrication  of  tvery 
variety  of  hardware.  Under  the  influence  of  compli- 
cated and  powerful  machinery,  the  rude  materiid  of 
iron  is  manufactured  into  all  sorts  of  useful  imple- 
ments :  it  is  first  brought  into  a  proper  state  for 
working  in  the  great  iron  founderies,  after  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  artists  in  the  different  manufactories. 
Those  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  have 
deservedly  attained  to  a  high  celebrity,  for  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  have  brought  the  construction 
of  steam  engines,  and  other  heavy  iron  machinery.  A 
coining  mill  was  erected  here  in  1788,  which  has 
since  been  improved  so  as  to  work  eight  machines^ 
and  is  now  capable  of  striking  between  30,000  and 
40/XX)  pieces  of  money  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
The  impresuon  on  both  sides  is  received  from  one 
blow,  and  the  pieces  are  perfectly  round  and  of  equal 
thickness;  while  the  machine  itself  disposes  each 
piece  for  receiving  the  impression  from  .the  die,  and  it 
removes  it  after  it  has  received  the  sl^ke.  Among 
the  various  articles  niade  here  and  in  the  other  manu« 
foctories,  are  rolled  metal^  machinery  for  miUs«  and 


those  of  the  Ganges  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengsl,  aie  muid 
continually  changing,  and  the  Barman  towns  them*  ^^^^ 
selves  are  so  easily  removed,  that  every  map  of  thi8.n|y 
country  must  want  revision  in  the  course  of  a  few  ha?1 
years;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  this  and  \s«pvJ 
other  places  appear  to  be  differently  laid  down  ia^^ 
maps  of  different  dates. 

The  province  Of  Aracaa,  (Rak*haing,  or  YaVhung,)  Anoa. 
of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  voL  XVII.  p.  739, 
has  experienced  the  same  reverses  as  the  rest  of  the 
Barman  Empire ;  in  1812,  the  commanduig  officer 
in  Chit4-gdng,  the  neighboaring  province,  was  iafonaed 
that  the  whole  country,  within  150  miles  of  the  British 
frontier,  was  incapable  of  subsisting  an  army  of  aoj 
magnitude.  The  principal  river,  called  Urdtsag,  oa 
which  the  capital  is  situated,  cannot  be  approached 
without  hazard  during  the  south-west  monsooui  on 
account  of  rocks  and  sands  off  its  entrance :  hot 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  well  u 
the  interior  of  the  country  which  it  bounds,  are  very 
imperfectly  known. 

(See  Symes's  Embtuty  to  Ava ;  Modem  Ihvxmk 
History,  vii.  135.  &c. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  143.  S19. 
vi.  163.  X.  929.  939  ;  AsUtHc  Register,  v.;  E^btrgk 
Philosopkieal  Journal,  ii.  89.  iii.  39.  iv.  76.  v.  7B; 
Hamilton's  Himdostan  and  East  IndMi  GasetUer) 


copying  machines.  Muskets  for  the  supply  of  ov 
own  forces,  and  those  of  foreign  poivers,  have  occu- 
pied, and  still  engage  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
men.  To  such  importance  has  this  branch  of  maau- 
facture  been  ndsed,  by  the  judicious  management  of 
a  few  public  spirited  individuals,  that  although  5000 
stand  of  arms  was  a  few  years  ago  considered  a  large 
number  to  be  finished  in  the  space  of  one  month, 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  no  less  a  number  than 
14,500  were  delivered  per  week  into  the  ordnance 
for  the  use  of  government.  Side-arms  .and  all  sorts 
of  fire-arms  are  also  extensively  manu&ctured  in  thtf 
town.  Buttons  of  all  descriptions  are  manu&cturedj 
and  it  is  said,  that  at  the  pin  works  19,000  pins  can 
be  cut  and  pointed  in  an  hour,  and  that  in  the  same 
time  50,000  pin  heads  can  be  made  from  the  wir& 
Steel  screws,  watch  chains,  and  every  article  of  do- 
mestic economy  are  made  in  this  place;  gOdiiig; 
plain  and  inlaid,  and  plating,  are  brought  to  great 
perfection.  Vast  quantities  of  toys  are  likewise  ma- 
nu&ctured ;  and  human  industry  is  turned  to  such 
account,  that  not  only  great  numbers  of  women  find 
employment,  but  children  only  a  few  years  old 
assist  in  many  of  the  operations.  There  are  verf 
extensive  brass  founderies,  and  numerous  artides 
useful  and  ornamental,  are  executed  of  that  matenal : 
there  are  also  manufactories  of  whips  and  /x^ner 
tnachke  commodities.  Although  there  are  few  speci- 
mens of  art  and  ingenuity  in  which  BirlAingham  does 
not  excel,  its  manufiEu:tures  are  more  particularly  con- 
fined to  metallic  articles.  Birmingham  has  three 
markets  weekly,  and  two  annual  fietirs.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  several  canals  }  and  the  same  one  by  which 
coal  from  the  pits  in  Staffordshire,  pig  iron,  and  other 
necessary  commodities  are  supplied^  serves  to  export 
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mnXG-ifae  maaufiictured  goods  by  way  of  Liverpool  and 
0^*  Hull :  bai^ges  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  burthen, 
which  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse>  being  employed 
ffiar  this  purpose.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  rdgn  of  King  Alfred  -,  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  note  for  centuries  after.  In  1643  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  owing  to  some  propi- 
tious circumstances,  the  conflagration  did  very  little 
damage.  In  the  year  1665,  or  1666,  Birmingham 
suffered  severely  from  the  plague,  and  in  a  short  time 
subsequent  to  this  it  began  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. It  was  in  1745  that  Mr.  Boulton*s  invention 
of  inlaid  steel  for  buckles,  watch  chains,  and  other 
articles  was  brought  to  perfection  5  and  it  was  in  1764 
that  the  great  works  at  Soho  were  established.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  improvements,  the  town  appears  to 
have  made  the  most  rapid  advances  to  wealth  and 
prosperity.  In  the  year  1791,  serious  riots  took  place 
in  Birmingham,  when  the  two  Unitarian  places  of 
worship  were  destroyed  by  the  populace,  whose  dis- 
orders were  continued  during  several  days }  and  it  is 
calculated  that  property  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
£50,000.  The  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley  stands 
conspicuous  as  a  sufferer  in  those  transactions.  Dis- 
tant 6^  miles  N.  W.  of  Oxford,  87  N.  of  Bristol,  and 
109  N.  N.  W.  of  London.    Population,  1891,  85,4 16. 

BIRR,  a  considerable  town  of  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  chief  places  in  King's  county,  situated  near  the 
borders  of  Tipperary,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Shannon.  It  was  formerly  called  Parson*s 
town,  from  a  family  of  that  name  who  had  a  cattle 
there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is  a  populous  place, 
about  64  miles  from  Dublin,  and  nearly  half  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Limerick. 


"1  The  third  person  of  the  verb 
to  hear ;  A.  S.  beotthe  t  Ger. 
hurt,  from  the  verb  6irr€n. 

That  which  heareih ;  any 
^manner  of  action  which  heareth ; 
that  which  any  person  or  thing 
heareth  i  sc.  into  life,  into  ex- 
istence. Noble  by  birth ;  Eng- 
lish by  hlrth;  i.e.  by  family. 


BIRTH, 
Bi'rthoay, 

Bl^RTBDOOM, 

Bl^RTHMARK, 

Bl^RTHNIGHT, 

Bl^RTHPLACE, 

Bl^RTHRIGHT, 

Bl^RTBTIDE, 

Bl^RTHSTRAKOXiED. , 

parentage,  &c. 

And  Jhesns  passinge,  sa^h  a  man  blynd  fro  bis  Urtke ;  and  hise 
diflciplis  axiden  hyin,  maister,  what  synnede  this  man,  or  hise 
eldris,  that  he  schulde  be  bottm  blind.     Wiclif,    John,  cap.  ix. 

And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blynd  from 
hys  byrik.  And  hys  dysciples  asked  him,  saying :  master,  who  dyd 
sinne  :  this  man,  or  his  fisther  and  mother,  y*  he  was  borne  blind. 

BibU,  1551. 

On  the  gretest  adrersities  of  this  world,  is  when  a  free  man  by 
kiiide,  or  of  birthe^  is  constrained  by  porerte  to  eten  the  almesse 
of  his  enenuc.        Chaucfr,    The  Tale  of  MeUhtm^  v.  2.  p.  1 1 5. 


And  ^^anne  a  ooveoable  day  was  fallen  Erovde  fai  his  birth-doff 
made,  a  soper  to  the  princes  and  tribunes  and  to  the  grettiat  of 
Caiilee.  WicHf.    Mmrk^  cap.  ▼!. 

But  whca  a  cOoenknt  day  wia  cone :  Herode  on  his  Urik-dof 
nade  a  supper  to  y«  lordes,  captains  9l  chief  estates  of  Galile. 

BibU,  1551. 

And  Jacob  sayd :  ad  me  tiiys  dayo  thy  hfrthrigki.  And 
Bsan  answered  :  lo  1  am  at  the  poynt  todye,  and  what  profiteahall 
tSUs  kfrihrigkt  do  me  :  and  Jacob  savd  :  swere  to  nue  then  this 
^nye.    And  he  swore  to  hi,  and  solde  his  hftthriglu  Ynto  Jacob. 

Jd,  1551.     Geneth,  ^.  zzr. 


Though  we  were  eiemplcd  fhmi  the  eommon  condition  of  our  BIBTff. 
birtkf  yet  he  would  not  deliver  Bmselfe  from  those  ordinary  ritea*        — 
that  implied  the  weaknesse,  and  blemishes  of  humanity.  BIS-    * 

Hma,     Cont.  The  Puri/lcaiion,  M  17.       CARAH. 


And  so  those  od  dayes  the  Egyptians  do  call  at  this  present,  the 
dayes  of  the  Epact,  celebrating  and  solemnizing  them  as  the  birtk^ 
rfoy»  of  their  gods.  UoUtmd,    P/a»/arcA,  fol.  1051. 

Macd.  Let  TS  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal!  sword :  and  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  downfidl  birihdome, 

Skahtpeare,    Macbeth,  fol.  146* 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliuer'd  by  a  drab. 

Jd,  lb.  fol.  144. 

But  howsoeyer  it  was,  he  [Polymnis]  descended  from  one  of  the  . 
most  noble  and  ancient  houses  of  the  Thebaos,  of  whom  they ' 
report  this  notable  thing :  that  the  most  part  of  this  noble  lineage 
carried  upon  their  body  even  for  a  naturall  btrth-viark  from  their 
mothers  womb,  a  snake.  North,    Plutarch,  fol.  917. 

Nature  too  oft  by  btrth-right  does  preferr 
Leas  perfect  monarchs  to  an  anxious  throne. 

Davenant,     Gondibert,  book  iL  c.  2. 

No  ominooa  star  did  at  thjr  birtktide  shine. 
That  might  of  thy  sad  dcstiuy  diyine. 

Dray  ton,    England's  Ucroicai  Epist,  fol,  136, 

It  is  in  effect  therefore  the  birth-day  of  the  world ;  the  beginnin|^ 
of  a  new,  better,  eternal  life  to  men,  (offered  to  all,  and  effectually 
bestowed  on  those,  who  will  embrace  it,)  which  we  now  do 
celebrate.  Barrow^    Sermon  zUli.  t.  3. 

However  it  comes  about,  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen  Rliza- 
bcth's  birthnight,  as  that  of  their  saint  and  patroness ;  yet  then 
they  were  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  arms  against  her. 

Ihyden,    ReHgio  Laid,  Pre/. 

But  why  your  wonder  should  I  r^nly  raise  ? 
My  birthplace  tell,  and  Ariadne'a  praise. 

Fawkes.    ^rgonautics  of  jipollonius,  book  iii. 

An  eminent  person  of  later  times,  was  reproached  by  one  of 
better  birth,  though  of  meaner  parts,  for  haying  formerly  been  a 
carrier.  His  answer,  for  his  temper  and  excellent  Judgement  in  it, 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  which  was,  *'  that  if  he  who  reproached  hioa 
had  once  been  a  carrier,  he  would  hare  been  a  carrier  slill." 

Tatkr,  No.  294. 

So  culture  aids  the  hwnaa  soul  to  rise. 
To  scorn  the  sordid  earth,  and  mount  the  skies. 
Till  by  degrees  the  noble  guest  refines. 
Claims  her  high  birtkright,  and  dirinely  shines. 

Browne,     On  the  Birthdny  of  Mr,  Trrfrnda. 

Usefhl  discoreries  are  sometimes  indeed  the  eflRKt  of  superior 
genius,  but  more  frequently  they  are  the  kbrth  of  time  and  of  acci- 
dents. BtHs  Inquiry^  ch.  i.  sec  8. 

Those  barb'rons  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  Invention ;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  i. 

The  protection  of  the  liberty  of  Britun  is  a  duty  which  they 
owe  to  themselves,  who  enjoy  it ;  to  their  ancestors,  who  trans- 
mitted it  down ;  and  to  their  posterity  who  will  claim  at  their 
hands  tlus,  the  best  birtkright,  and  noblest  iaberitaace  of  man- 
kind. Blackotone.     Commentmriet,  iv.  443. 

BIRTHALM,  sometimes  written  Bibtbblmen,  is  a 
large  market  town  of  TransylvaDia,  in  the  circle  or 
province  of  Burzen.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
population  and  trade,  and  the  environs  produce  good 
wine,  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent  of  all  the  Lutheran  churches  In  Tran- 
sylvania. It  19  there  also  that  the  preachers  in  that 
connection  are  ordained,  in  a  church  standing  on  an 
elevated  rock. 

BISCARAU,  called  Pescara  by  Leo  Afncanus,  is  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Z4b,  (Zeb  of  Leo,)  a  part  of 
that  division  of  Africa  called  by  the  Arabs  *'  the  Land 
of  Dates,"    (Hdidul  jerW  5)  the  Numidia  of  the 
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BISCA-    Ancients.    Biscarah  is  situitted  nearly  in  lat.  34°  AX/ 

RAH.     j^^  and  lon^.  6«  15'  E.  on  a  considerable  hill,  in  a 

BISCAY.  <^ui^^>7  remarkable,  according  to  Idris,  for  the  ex- 

\  cellence  of  its  dates.    It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 

of  the  Vandals  during  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empi^, 

and  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens.    It  is  surrounded  by  a 

wall  of  unburnt  bricks,  has  a  castle  defended  by  a 

few  guns,  and  now  belongs  to  Algiers,  though  it  was 

formerly  subject  to  Tunis.    The  scorpions  are  so 


numerous  as  almost  to  drive  the  inhabitants  out  ( 
the  town  during  the  hot  season.    A  small  trade  m   ^^^ 
slaves  and  the  productions  of  Nigritia,  Lb  carried  on  j»«|r 
by  its  inhabitants,  miany  of  whom  resort  for  employ- r^^^ 
ment  to  Algiers,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  for  ^^ 
their  honesty  and  civility. 

(Leo  Afric.  621  ^   Shaw's  Travels,  p.  167j  Edrisii, 
Africa,  ed,  Hartman,  238 ;  Geogr,  Nubiens,  p.  83. 


BISCAY. 


Sitniition  BISCAY,  a  distinguished  province  of  the  Spanish 
and  bona-  monarchy,  occi^pying  a  portion  of  the  northern  part 
^•"^'  of  that  peninsula.  On  the  east  it  borders  on  France 
and  Navarre,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  bathes  its  northern 
shores,  the  Asturias  bound  it  on  the  west,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  Pyrencan  mountains  separates  it 
from  Old  Castile  on  the  south.  In  the  present  ex- 
tended acceptation  of  the  term,  Biscay  includes  the 
three  provinces  of  Alava,  Guipazcoa,  and  Biscay 
Proper,  the  last  of  which  is  often  denominated  the 
lordship  of  Biscay.  Much  of  this  district  is  a  pile 
of  mountains,  many  of  them  rising  to  a  great  height, 
and  presenting  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery 
in  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  has, 
however,  induced  them  to  extend  cultivation  up  the 
flides  of  these  ridges,  as  well  as  to  spread  it  over  the 
Tallies  and  small  plains  by  which  they  are  separated. 
^^^"^  The  upper  parts,  where  not  wooded,  are  generally 
*"^*  employed  as  sheep-walks,  to  which  the  flocks  are 
driven  during  several  months  of  the  year  -,  and  from 
this  judicious  management  the  inhabitants  experience 
but  little  of  that  inconvenience  which  often  attaches 
to  a  rugged  country.  Some  parts  of  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests,  and  others  abound  in  lead  and 
tin  ores^  the  last  of  which  is  reckoned  the  softest  and  most 
fusible  in  Europe.  This  ore  Is  of  different  species. 
Mineral  and  varies  considerably  both  in  the  nature  and  quan- 
products,  ^j^y  Qf  jijg  metal  it  yields,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
labour  necessary  to  extract  it.  One  of  the  richest 
mines  is  near  Hernani,  in  Guipuzcoa.  Near  the  town 
of  Bilboa,  the  ore  approaches  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  at  Somorostro,  in  Biscay  Proper. 
This  last  is,  indeed^  the  most  celebrated  mine  in  the 
peninsula.  Here  the  ore  pervades  the  whole  of  a 
regular  undulating  hiU  of  limestone  in  a  vein  of  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  yields  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  This  mine 
was  first  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  still  supplies 
gr^at  quantities  of  metal.  Pieces  of  broken  instru- 
ments which  have  formerly  been  used  in  working  the 
mine  being  frequently  found,  has  given  rise  to  the 
idea»  ftmong  the  workmen,  that  the  ore  is  renewed. 
The  ferruginous  rock  near  Bilboa,  yields  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  metal,  but  it  is  much  harder,  and  more 
diflicult  to  extract.  The  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
dragon,  in  Guipuzcoa  has  been  thought  to  contain 
.  natural  steel  -,  and  tradition  states  that  the  celebrated 
sword  blades  of  Toledo  were  fabricated  of  the  fine  steel 
of  these  mines^  with  some  iron  in  the  middle  of  the 


blade  to  render  it  more  flexible.  Copper  and  marble 
are  also  found  among  the  mineral  products  of  Biscay; 
and  a  salt  spring  near  the  village  of  Aguana  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  salt,  which  is  extracted  by  evapo- 
ration, in  the  usual  way.  This  province  likewise  con- 
tains several  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  but  as 
their  waters  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  analyzed 
we  are  not  able  to  specify  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
A  well  has  also  been  mentioned^  which  is  thought  to 
have  a  communication  with  tlie  sea,  though  situated 
thirty-seven  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  water  not 
only  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  but  often  over&ovs 
the  surface  when  the  sea  is  much  agitated  by  storms. 

Various  wild  animals  are  still  met  with  in  this 
mountainous  region,  among  which  are  wild  bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  some  others.  Several 
birds  of  passage  likewise  are  found  at  certain  seasons, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  chimbos,  from 
Africa.  They  arrive  about  August^  and  sometimes 
all  disappear  during  a  single  night,  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  autumnal  rains.  When  these  retire  to 
warmer  climates,  they  are  succeeded  by  woodcockSi 
and  some  others  of  that  tribe. 

As  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  necessa-F^ 
rily  renders  a  great  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation, 
the  inhabitants  are  not  only  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  are  very  limited  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  country.  When  the  enumeration  took  place 
in  178S,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  only  310,758, 
and  it  is  now  supposed  not  to  exceed  300,000. 
Nor  c(in  any*  other  result  be  expected  from  the 
state  of  society ;  for  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
comprised  : 

Priests 2,084 

Monks  and  Nuns     «    .    •    .  2,043 

Noblesse 116,923 

Persons  in  the  law       •    .    .  471 

Students 455 

Servants     ; 8,731 

According  to  this  statement,  those  who  claimed 
the  rank  of  noblesse  were  nearly  nine  times  as 
numerous  as  all  the  other  classes  together;  and 
the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  formed  more  than  a 
thirty-second  part  of  the  whole  population.  The 
province  comprises  720  pariahes,  in  -which  there  are 
four  cities,  176  toMms,  447  villages,  and  150  religi- 
ous houses.  The  three  principal  places  are  BUboSj 
Vittoria^  and  St.  Sebastian. 
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Vittoria^  the  capital  of  Alaya>  is  situated  partly 
upon  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  at  the  extremity 
of  a  well  cultivated  valley,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
villages,  and  having  the  mountains  in  perspective. 
It  was  founded  by  Don  Sancho^  King  of  Navarre,  and 
endowed  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  -,  and  though  great  part  of  it  is  but 
indifferently  built,  it  contains  some  wide  streets,  orna- 
mented 'with  trees,  and  watered  with  cool  and  clear 
streams.  There  is  also  a  large  and  handsome  square 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  arcades. 
Vittoria  has  a  collegiate  chapter,  four  parishes,  several 
monasteries  and  chapels,  and  an  asylum.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  good  Gothic  buildings,  and  the  Royal 
Asylum  deserves  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  The 
population,  which  is  said  to  have  once  exceeded 
18,000,  is  now  redueed  to  about  6500.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  the  British  army 
under  Lord  Wellington^  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  French,  on  the  ^Ist  of  June,  1813. 

St.  Sebastian  {Fanum  Sancti  SebasHani)  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  district  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  is  well 
known  from  its  conquest  by  the  British  forces  in  August, 
1813.'  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Can- 
tabria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Urumea,  and  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
frontier  fortress  of  great  strength,  on  the  .  side  of 
France.  It  is  fortified  by  bastions  and  half  moons; 
and  the.  citadel  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  is  acces- 
sible only  by  a  spiral  path.  St.  Sebastian  is  better 
built  than  many  other  towns  of  Spain.  The  streets 
are  many  of  them  wide  and  straight,  and  formed  of 
good  houses.  In  the  late  conflict  for  its  possession,  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt.  It  contains  three  churches,  several 
convents,  and  a  hospital,  with  about  19,000  or  13,000 
inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure  ;  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  was  chiefly  with  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain  and  the  different  ports  of  Europe. 
It  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  wool,  anchors, 
cables,  and  leather,  which  are  either  manufactured  in 
the  town,  or  supplied  by  the  neighbourhood.  St. 
Sebastian  commands  a  view  both  of  tlie  Pyrenees  and 
the  sea,  and  being  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  small 
river  Bidassoa,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain,  it  has  frequently  been  in  possession 
of  the  former  country  ;  the  last  time  was  from  1808 
to  1813.  It  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Bilboa,  in  lati- 
tude 43°  iO'  30^'  N.,  and  longitude  V  BGf  30"  E. 

The  Biscayans  are  more  industrious  and  persevering 
than  most  of  the  other  Spaniards,  and  are  extensively 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  the 
former,  they  have  to  contend  with  a  stubborn  and 
untractable  soil,  which  requires  great  labour  and  an 
unsparing  use  of  manure,  to  render  it  productive. 
Their  mode  of  cultivation,  however,  is  still  rude  and 
laborious.  An  iron  pronged  instrument  is  forced  into 
the  ground  by  the  united  power  of  three  or  four  per- 
sons, and  large  pieces  of  the  turf  turned  over  by  mere 
manual  force.  These  are  subsequently  broken  in 
pieces,  and  the  clods  partially  pulverized  by  wooden 
fliallets;  holes  are  then  made,  and  the  seed  is  deposited. 
But  by  this  means  cultivation  is  carried  into  places 
where  it  would  be  impracticable  by  the  usual  method 
of  employing.animal  power.  Excellent  fruit  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  province,  and  wine  is  made  in 
considerable  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The 
roh,  xviii. 


mines  of  Biscay  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  BISCAY, 
various  metallic  manufactures.     In  some  places,  the  ^^^''y^^^ 
ore  is  common  property,  and  any  person  may  take  as 
much  as  he  pleases  merely  for  the  trouble  of  procuring 
it.     This  has  caused  manufactures  of  anchors,  cannon,  Manufac- 
fire-arms,  swords,  and  other  articles,  to  be<;arried  on  turei. 
at  various  places.      Copper  is  also  wrought  both  into 
sheets  and  boilers,  as  well  as  into  other  utensils  ;  and 
cordage,  leather,  &c.  are  made  particularly  at  Bilboa 
and  St.  Sebastian. 

Literature  and  science  have  as  yet  made  but  slow  Literature 
advances  among  the  Biscayans.     Attempts  have  in-  *"^      ' 
deed  been  made  to  diffuse  these,  but  their  success  has  ^^^* 
not  been  great,  and  Biscay  can  hitherto  boast  of  very 
few  literary  characters.     The  language  is  distinct  from 
that  spoken  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  is  a  very 
ancient  dialect.    It  is  described  as  soft,  energetic,  and 
harmonious ;  and  is  so  peculiar  to  the  province,  that 
common  Spanish  is  not  understood  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  among  the  mountains. 

A  marked  distinction  subsists  between  the  Bis-  Historical 
cayans  and  the  other  Spaniards.  It  is  not  till  a  cen-  "ketch, 
tury  after  the  establishment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
that  hbtory  records  the  name  of  Biscay.  When 
Julius  Caesar  invaded  Spain,  about  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  province  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Caniahria,  The  inhabitants,  favoured  by 
.  the  nature  of  their  country,  long  escaped  the  Roman 
yoke^  and  laid  waste  some  of  the  provinces  subject  to 
their  empire.  Augustus  assembled  a  formidable  army, 
entered  the  province  of  Cantabria,  and  defeated  his 
opponents  on  the  plains  of  Vittoria.  The  Cantabrians 
then  returned  to  their  mountains,  to  which  the  Romans 
were  unable  to  follow  them ;  and  they  had  recourse  to 
the  slow  approaches  of  famine  for  their  subjugation. 
But  these  haughty  warriors  preferred  death  to  servitude, 
and  most  of  them  destroyed  themselves  rather  than 
submit  to  their  invaders.  Augustus  then  took  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  that  remained  as  hostages,  and  dis- 
tributed the  lands  among  his  soldiers.  A  new  occasion 
of  revolt,  however,  was  soon  seized,  but  they  were  again 
reduced,  and  forts  built  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
When  the  torrents  of  barbarians  from  the  north  began 
to  overwhelm  the  Roman  Empire,  this  province  was 
suddenly  abandoned  to  its  ancient  possessors,  who  had 
for  a  century  been  struggling  against  superior  power, 
either  for  the  preservation  or  the  recovery  of  liberty. 
When  the  Moors,  in  the  eighth  century,  had  con- 
quered the  south  of  Spain,  they  bent  their  force  against 
Uie  Cantabrians ;  but  these  offered  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance  under  a  Gothic  prince,  who  was 
afterwards  made  Duke  of  Cantabria.  A  series  of 
successive  wars  then  took  place  between  this  province 
and  the  other  states  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, particularly  with  the  Kings  of  Castile,  till  Peter 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  the  middle  of 
•the  fourteenth  century,  killed  the  Prince  of  Biscay, 
and  united  it  to  his  possessions ;  and  the  Kings  of 
Spain  still  bear  the  title  of  Lord  of  Biscay. 

Though  Biscay  has  at  various  times  lost  several  of  Govern-' 
its  ancient  privileges,  it  preserves  those  that  remain  m«nt  and 
with  great  vigour,  and  still  forms  a  separate  state,  privileges- 
governed  by  its  national  assemblies,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  ancient  laws,   customs,  and  tribunals, 
which  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Spain.    It 
acknowledges  the  King  only  as  it  formerly  acknow- 
ledged its  Lords.    Its  taxes  are  presented  in  the  form 
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BISCAY. 


customs. 


BISCAT,  of  a  free-offerings  and  these  it  assesses  upon  the  towns 
S^V**^  and  districts  by  its  own  assemblies.  When  the  crown 
requires  an  extraordinary  contribution  it  is  (bnned 
'  by  voluntary  offerings.  No  stamps  are  used  in  the 
province,  and  every  one  is  allowed  to  sell  several 
articles  which  are  royal  monopolies  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Biscay  is  neither  subject  to  a  militia, 
nor  to  an  impress  for  sailors ;  and  as  the  King's  troops 
cannot  be  quartered  in  the  province,  it  maintains  its  own 
police  in  time  of  peace,  and  undertakes  its  own  defence 
in  war ;  and  many  of  the  best  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
Spain  have  always  been  Biscayans.  By  an  act  of 
Queen  Joanno,  and  confirmed  by  her  son,  Don 
Carlos,  it  is  called  the  very  noble  and  very  loyal 
lordMp  and  country  of  BUcay.  The  Biscayans  were 
all,  originally,  noble,  and  are  considered  as  such 
throughout  Spain.  When  out  of  their  own  province, 
they  are  amenable  only  to  the  grand  Judge  of  Biscay, 
who  holds  his  court  at  Valladolid ;  and  this  is  a  pri- 
vilege of  which  they  are  extremely  jealous.  Gui- 
puzcoa  enjoys  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  Biscay 
Proper,  except,  that  as  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
it  receives  garrisons,  and  is  defended  by  fortified 
towns.  The  country  of  Alava  submitted  to  Al- 
phonso  in  1332,  who  secured  to  the  inhabitants  their 
ancient  privileges,  particularly  that  of  not  having 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  without  their  own  consent, 
and  the  code  of  laws  which  they  had  adopted. 
Cliarac-^  M.  Labord,  who  had  great  opportunities  of  be- 
ters,  mau-  coming  familiar  with  all  classes  of  society  in  most 
nen,  and  provinces  of  Spain,  describes  the  Biscayans  as  strong, 
vigorous,  agile,  and  gay;  their  complection  is  fine, 
their  expression  quick,  animated,  lauding,  aod  open. 
The  Roman  historians  describe  them  as  brave,  robust; 
endowed  with  constancy,  and  a  firnuiess  not  to  be 
shaken ;  fierce  in  their  dispositions,  singular  in  their 
customs,  always  armed  with  daggers,  and  ready  to 
give  themselves  death,  rather  than  be  subjugated  or 
governed  by  force ;  roused  to  opposition  by  obstacles, 
and  patient  of  labour  and  fatigue.  The  description  is 
scarcely  more  applicahje  to  the  Cantabrian  ancestors 
of  the  Biscayans,  than  it  is  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  that  province,  who  still  preserve  strong  marks  of 
resemblance  to  that  noble  race  of  rustics,  though 
tlie  more  prominent  habits  in  their  common  cha* 
racter  are  considerably  softened  by  civilisation.  In 
Alava,  the  people  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
culture; in  the  other  two  provinces  manufactures 
and  trade  are  greater  objects  of  pursuit.  "  The  lord- 
ship of  Biscay  still  presents,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners. 
The  country  is  covered  with  detached  houses,  .with- 
out any  decoration,  bat  commodious,  each  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  proprietor's  manor,  and  near  a 
river.  Their  proximity  and  connection  make  them 
look  like  villages.  Most  of  these  houses  and  their 
dependencies  are  inhabited  by  penons,  whose  fami- 
lies have  possessed  them  from  time  immemoriaL 
These  proprietors  are  called  Eche-jaunee,  or  lords  of 
houses.  Districts  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
these  houses  are  called  republics ;  the  parish  church 
usually  standing  in  the  centre.  Antique  villas  ap- 
pear at  certain  distances  among  these  modest  habi- 
tations ;  they  are  all  of  simple  architecture,  and  most 
of  them  flanked  with  square  towers.  These  have 
likewise  been  transmitted  from  futhet  to  son,  for 
many  ages.    It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  sell  t|iem. 


Their  possessors,  under  the  tide  of  Parientet'lMigom,  VfSCkY 
are,  as  it  were,  the  elders  of  the  district.    ThejwereV^v^ 
formerly  regarded  as  chiefs  and  judges,  and  still  pre-, 
serve  a  marked  distinction  and  preponderance."    The 
roads  are  often  bordered  with  these  detached  houses, 
which  renders  them  very  agreeable.    Many  of  these 
nobility,   however,   are  so  far  reduced   in  circam- 
stanoes  as  to  be  obliged  to  cultivate  their  patrimo^ 
nial  donuins  with  their  own  hands ;  and  there  is  an 
old  proverb  among  them,  which  marks  the  Ubenl 
feeling  that  pervades  the  bosoms  of  these  chunuuits 
to  ancient  titolar  dignity.     Thev  say  la  p^kreza  m  eg 
vUeza,  "  poverty  is  no  blemish. '     The  utmost  gaiety 
prevails  among  all  classes,  who  are  passionatelf  fond 
of  dancing,  aod  on  holydays  collect  in  vast  groups 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  dance  to  the  sound 
of  the   rustic  pipe  and  tabor.     Great  simplidtj  of 
manners  is  every  where  observable;  and  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  tlie  most  wealthy  Biscayans  do  not 
disdain   to   engage  in  the  occupations  of  domestic 
economy.    The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  activity,  and  join  in  the  labosn 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  most  other  employments. 
Both  sexes  are  extremely  fond  of  pilgrimages,  and 
on  the  festivals  of  their  tutelar  saints,  frequently  col- 
lect in  great  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  travel  to  distant  churches,  singing  and  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  the  tabor  by  the  way.     The  females 
of  Biscay  are  noted  for  their  fine  hair,  which  they 
plait  and  dress  with  coloured  ribbons,  and  geneiiUy 
consider  the  length  of  their  plaits  as  their  best  orna- 
ments.   There  is  an  opinion,  which  appears  to  de-Resnih 
serve  some  credit,  that  the  Biscayans  and  a  part  of ^f^ 
the  Irish  sprang  from  the  same  origin;  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  a  colony  of  Cauitad>rians  esta- 
blished  themselves   in    Hibernia,    about    two    cen- 
turies   before    the    Christian    era.      Many   exbting 
circumstances,  common  to  both  countries,- also  np^ 
pear  to  corroborate  this  supposed  identity  of  origin. 
Among  these  have  been    mentioned    the   universal 
gaiety  that  pervades  both  countries,  their  fondness  for 
pilgrimages,  their  choleric  dispositioqs,  the  sudden 
and  violent  quarrels  that  frequently  take  place  among 
them,  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  both 
countries  live,  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
brogues  of  Ireland  and  the  shoes  of  Biscay,  and  the 
manner  in   which  the    women   wear   handkerchiefs 
about  their  heads,  go  bare-foot,  and  carry  burthens. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  fixim  Town- 
send 's  Journey  through  Spain:  Bourgoing's   TMeau 
de  VEtpagne  Modeme;  and  Labord 's  View  of  Spauu 

Biscay,  Bay  of,   that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  is  comprised  between  the  Island  of  Ushant, 
near  the  western  promontory  of  France  and  Cape 
Ortegal,  the  north-west  point  of  Spain,     it  conse- 
quently washes  all  the  western  coast  of  Fiance,  with 
the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  advancei 
nearly  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyroiees,  be- 
tween St.  Sebastian  and  Bayonae.    This  bay  is  readily 
distingnished  by  mariners  from  a'  remarkable  swell 
of  the   sea,   which,  without    any  other   indication, 
enables  them  to  ascertain  its  iindts.    The  same  sppel- 
lation  is  also  bestowed  to  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast   of  Newfoundland,  between   Cape  Race  and 
Cape  Hue,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fooith 
degree  of  west  longitude. 

BisoAT^  Nsw>  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
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IT,  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  was  formerly  diyided,  and 
which  was  afterwards  included  In  the  intendancy  of 
Durango.  It  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican 
dominions,   where    the  Cordillera    stretches    nearly 

^  north  and  south,  and  intersects  the  province  in  that 
direction.  Much  of  it  is,  therefore,  elevated  and 
nigged,  but  other  parts  are  well  watered  and  fhiit- 
ful.      Though   situated    between   t^ienty-seven   and 


thirty- three  degrees  of  latitude,  the  elevation  of  the  BWCAY, 
surface  renders  the  climate  temperate,  and  many  parts    NBW. 
of  it  are  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  products.     It 
also  contains  mines  of  silver  and  lead  ;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  built  three  small  ^ 
fortified  towns.    The  whole  extent  of  this  province 
has  lately  been  stated  at  1^9,250  square  mUes^  and 
its  population  at  159,700  individuals. 


BISH- 
ARY£. 


BISCHOFSWERDA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, near  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Wesenitz.  It  is  inhabited  by  nearly  2000  Lutherans, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
vrhite  thread  and  linen ;  but  is  most  remarkable  for 
the  frequent  calamities  it  has  experienced.  It  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Misnia,  in  1076, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Hussites,  in  1420;  burnt 
down  in  1596  5  pillaged  by  the  imperialists,  in  1631  j 
sacked  by  the  Swedes,  in  1639  5  and  again  in  1714  ; 
and  finally  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  campaign  of 
1813.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  stands  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Dresden. 

BISCUIT.     J5w,  and  co^iio,  cocium.    Twice  baked. 

The  Turke  doth  not  amend  his  galeis,  nor  rigge  out  mO  then 
.  fiftie.  '  In  Greece  there  is  no  hiacoct  in  making,  no  preparacOn 
of  vitalea,  or  other  thing. 

Lodge* s  IlluttrtUiima  of  B.  His,  r.  \.  p.  169. 

Besides  this  these,  ioly  gallanntes  lefte  behind  theim  forliaste, 
jlU  their  tentes,  ziiiL  greate  goones  and  zl.  barrelies  of  ponder, 
ccc  pipes  of  wyne,  cc.  pipes  of  buket  and  flonre,  cc.  frayles  of 
fiS^ges  and  reaonesj  and  y.  c.  barrelies  of  herrings. 

HalL    K.  Henry  VL  fol.  94. 

And  his  men  and  his  other  pronision  came  from  all  partes,  and 
arryaed  in  Flaundyrs,  both  wyne,  salt  fishe,  otes,  hay,  onyons, 
hishety  floirer,  egges  in  pipes,  and  all  maner  of  tbinges  that  could 
be  denised,  so  tliat  the  prouision  was  so  great  as  it  could  not  be 
beleued  of  any,  but  of  such  as  saw  it. 

Grafton.    K,  Rich,  U.  Ann.  10. 

In  this  march  a  pur  of  shoos  VTas  sold  for  thirty  shillinga,  and 
a  huket  cake  for  ten  shillings ;  so  great  was  our  want  both  of 
cloathing  and  victuals. 

Sir  F,  Drake.     West  Indian  Voyage^  fol.  37. 

Mr.  Bored  told  me,  that  the  curious  nnerchant  used  no  other 
art,  than  the  stowing  of  his  Uskett  well  baked,  in  casks  exactly 
calked.  Boyle,  >  Nat.  Philos.  partii.  essay  ir. 

The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  a  hitcuit  or  a  pound  of  gun-powder. 

Burke,  RsflecUoni  on  tke  Revolution  in  France, 

BISCUTELLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
class  Tetradynamia,  order  Siliculosa.  Generic  cha- 
racter; silicule  bUobate,  above  and  below^  margin 
carinate. 

A  genus  allied  to  Coronopus,  containing  several 
^ecies,  principally  natives  of  £un^. 

BISE^'CT,     1     Bis,  binus,  two,  and  $eco,  sectum,  to 

BiBE^CTioNs.  /  cut.    To  cut  iuto  two. 

Any  asngned  arch  or  angle  may  be  hisected  by  pidn  common 
Geometry.  Barrow,    Matk.  Leet,  xr, 

^  BISENTINA,  a  small  island  of  Italy,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Bolscna,  and  belonging  to  the  states  of 
the  Church.  Its  principal  building  is  a  Franciscan 
Convent  ^  but  it  is  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  as  the  place  to  which  the  daughter  of 


Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  banished  by  her 
kinsman  Theodatus,  whom  she  had  raised  to  a  par^ 
ticipation  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  she  was  afterwards  assassinated  by 
order  of  that  tyrant. 

BISERRULA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria.  Generic  character : 
legumen  bilocular,  plane  5  dissepiment  contrary^ 
serrated  on  each  side. 

A  genus  of  the  Leguminous  tribe,  containing  but 
one  species,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

BISHARYE,  a  tribe  of  Bedowin  Arabs,  who  in- 
habit a  part  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Red 
Sea,  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  where  they  find 
pasturage  for  their  camels  and  cattle  in  the  wild  her- 
bage that  grows  in  the  beds  of  the- winter  torrents. 
Mr.  Burckhardt  passed  through  these  regions  in  his 
route  from  the  country  of  the  Berbers,  which  lies 
just  below  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.    These  he  found 
inhabited  by  two  tribes  of  Arabs,  the  Abobde  and  the 
Bisharye.    The  latter  of  whom  he  describes  in  the 
following  terms :  *'  The  Bisharye,  who  rarely  descend 
from  their  mountain^,  are  a  very  savage  people,  and 
their  character  is  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Ababde. 
The  only  cattle  are  camels  and  sheep ;  and  they  live 
entirely  on  flesh  and  milk,  eating  much  of  the  former 
raw  :    according  to  the  relations  of  several  Nubians, 
they  are  very  fond  of  the  hot  blood  of  slaughtered 
sheep  ;  but  their  greatest  luxury  is  said  to  be  the  raw 
marrow  of  camels.     A  few  of  these  Arabs  occasionally 
visit  Dere  or  Assouan  with  senna,  sheep,  or  ostrich 
feathers ;  the  ostrich  being  common  on  their  moun« 
tains,  and  their  senna  is  of  the  best  kind.  In  exchange 
for  these  commodities,    they  take  linen  shirts,  and 
dhourra,  the  grains  of  which  they  swallow  raw,  as  a 
dainty,  and  never  make  it  into  bread.    These  traders 
do  not  long  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
dread  of  the  small-pox  drives  them  back  to  their  tents. 
The  Bisharye  are  much  addicted  to  theft,  and  wiU  even 
rob  the  house  of  the  person  who  receives  them  as 
guests.    Their  youth  make  plundering  excursions  as 
&r  as  Dongola,    and  along  the  route  to  Seonasiry 
mounted  upon  camels,    of  a  breed  superior  to  any 
other  that  exists  between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Abyssinia.  Few  of  the  Bisharye  speak  Arabic. 
They  fear  none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pas- 
turing places  in  the  mountains,  and  often  surprise 
their  encampments.'*      The  Bisharye  are  kind  and 
hospitable  towards  one  another.    Their  females  are 
said  to  be  as  handsome  as  those  of  Abyssinia  |  but 
they  mix  freely  with  strangers  and  arc  very  depraved 
in  their  habits. 
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BISH- 
BSSH. 

BISHOP. 


BISHDESH,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt^  situated 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  40  miles  north-east 
of  Cairo.  It  is  considered  as  the  ancient  Bubasie, 
a  city  of  great  celebrity  for  the  religious  rites  and 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  of  which  it  was,  in  ancient  times, 
the  principal  theatre.    Vast  remains  of  stupendous 


edifices  are  still  to  be  seen  in  enormouB  bloduof  ns 
granite,  some  parts  of  which  have  been  converted  B 
into  mill-stones,  and  other  pieces  cut  completely  ' 
through,  but  left  on  the  spot,  apparently  for  want  of  ^ 
the  means  of  conveying  them  away.  Lat  30°  3^  N.  ^ 
and  long.  31^52' E, 


BISHOP. 


BI'SHOP,  n.^  This  word  upon  the  introduction 
Bi^SHOP,  V.  I  of  Christianity  found  its  way  into 
Bi^sHOPiNG,  f  iiU  the  European  languages.  A,  S. 
Bi^SHOPHOOD,  \uisceop;  Dutch,  bischop;  Ger.  bis- 
Bi'snoPLiK  £  L  c/io/*;  . Swed.  bishop;  Fr.  evesque ; 
Bi^sHOPLY,  lit;  vescovo;  Sp.  obispo,  from  the 
Bi'sHOPRiCK,  ^Gr.  cVtcTicoTros,  from  cVi,  and  cKOTreiv, 
to  look  into. 

Milk,  in  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  be  bishopedj  when 
it  is  burnt.  "  Formerly,  in  days  of  superstition,  when- 
ever a  Bishop  passed  through  a  town  or  village,  all 
the  inhabitants  ran  out  in  order  to  receive  his  blessing ) 
this  frequently  caused  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  be  left 
till  burnt  to  the  vessel,  and  gave  origin  to  the  above 
allusion."     Grose,  Prov,  Gloss, 

.    To  bishop ;  is  to  perform  the  church  ceremony  of 
confirmatioa.     See  the  example  from  Sir  Thos.  More. 

For  J>it  lend  >at  titwcne  Hombcr,  &  the  water  of  Temcse  y  wis 
Ich  wene  in  >e  bUchop  riche  of  Lyncolne  ys.      R.Gioucester,  p.  5. 
]?e  bisshop  of  Caoterbirie  in  comon  alle  o  liclie, 
Schewed  it  in  ilk  schire,  alle  his  bUtkop  riche. 

R,  Brunncy  p.  301. 

And  by  cam  a  man  of  a  mayde.  and  metropolitanas, 
And  baptisede  an  bmthoppetU.  irhit  ^  blode  of  hus  herte 
AUc  J»at  wilocdc  oj^cr  wolde.  Piera  Plouhman^  p.  300. 

Were  ^e  bitshop  blessid  e}  wordi  bo]H;  h'  eyen. 
Hus  sele  sholde  nojt  be  sent,  in  deceet  of  fe  puple. 

lb,  p.  4. 

Tliat  they  call  confirmacion,  y«  people  call  biskopping.  They 
thinke  that  if  the  bUhop  butter  y«  childe  in  the  forhed,  tliat  then 
it  is  safe.  Sir  TAos.  More't  answer  to  TindaWs  Preface. 

Therfore  hooly  britheren,  and  parteneris  of  heueiiU  clepyng, 
biholde  ghe  apostle  and  the  bischop  of  ourc  confessioun,  Jesu 
which  trewe  to  him  that  made  him,  as  also  moiscs  in  al  the  hous 
ofhym.  Wiclif,     £6r«ri«,  ch.lii. 

Now  doeth  he  rente  his  clothes,  prophecying  hereby,  how  it 
shall  cum  to  passe,  that  the  true  bishop  raignynge  the  carnall  and 
figuratiue  bishophode  shal  be  cleane  abolished,  and  set  aside. 

UdalL     Mark,  ch.  ziv. 

And  it  is  writen  in  the  book  of  Salmys,  the  abitacioun  of  hem 
be  maad  desert,  and  be  there  noon  that  dwelle  in  it,  and  anotldr 
take  his  bishoprickc,  Wicltf,    Dedis  of  AposUsy  ch.  i. 

It  is  wrytten  in  the  boke  of  Psaln^es :  hys  habytacion  be  Toyde, 
and  noman  be  dwellynge  therein ;  and  hys  byshopryckc  let  another 
take.  Bible,  1551. 

Why  sent  they  it  by  Felton  to 

Be  6tf  Aofrc/ at  Paule's? 
Why  feed  they  Fits-Morrice,  that 

In  Ireland  marshal'd  brawles  ? 

WarAer.    Albion's  England,  book  z.  ch.  54. 

Wherefore  the  bishop  (salth  he)  reuerently,  and  acoordinge  to 
his  Ushoply  office,  after  the  holy  praises  of  Godde's  woorkes, 
he  ezcuseth  himselfe,  that  he  taketh  vpon  him  to  ofi'er  that 
healthful  sacrifice.  M,  Hardinge,  in  Jewell,  fol.  567. 


Shortly   after  all  the  bishops  which  bad  been  depriimi  is  (k 
Ume  of  King  Edward  the  sizt,  were  restored  to  Aeir  toA«pir^ 
and  the  other  which  were  placed  in  King  Edward's  times  remoooei 
Stowe,    Anno,  1553.    QneeiuMvy. 

In  the  person  of  a  bishop  there  be  three  distinct  ftcaltiti:lDi 
spiritual  function,  wherein  he  is  a  bishop;  his  legal  ability,  vten 
he  is  a  layman  and  hath  liberty  to  contract,  &c  and  h»  tempani 
dignity,  -  wherein  he  is  a  Baron  and  Peer  of  the  Realm,  id 
participateth  their  privUedges. 

Spelman.    Ans.  to  ApoUgicy  fol.  IIS. 

From  the  time  of  Ignatius  a.  d.  100,  the  voni 
Bisuop  has  heen  universally  used  to  denote  tk 
highest  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Christian 
church,  which  are  the  Bishops,  iiriatcovot,  the  ftw- 
by  ters  or  Elders,  Upefffivrepoi,  and  Deacons,  Aj«9»*. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  Apostolic  institutioD  of  the 
two  last  mentioned,  has  never  been  questioned :  tk 
higher  order  has  been  less  fortunate }  many  attempts 
having  been  made  to  disprove  its  Apostolic  origio  is 
a  chief  and  distinct  order  of  clergy,  and  to  reduce  it 
either  to  a  complete  level  with  the  Presbytery,  or  it 
least  to  leave  it  only  a  nominal  and  conventiocal 
superiority.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  the  times  of  tbe 
Apostles,  the  three  orders  existed  in  subordination  to 
each  other,  and  that  whilst  Episcopacy  has,  on  tk 
ground  of  being  an  Apostolic  institution,  an  equal 
claim  with  the  Presbytery  to  our  respect,  it  possesses 
as  being  the  order  to  which  Presbyters  have  been 
always  subject,  a  right  of  preeminence  over  the  oiber 
orders  of  the  clergy. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  this  important  subject, 
we  shidl  treat  of  it  under  the  following  arrangement - 

I.  1.  An  inquiry  whether  Episcopacy  be  of  dirine 
institution  3  2.  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be  so  considered, 
and  the  evidence  afforded  by  Scripture  of  its  existenfc 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  The  equivocal  use  of  the  terms  Bishop  ©J 
Presbyter  in  the  first  age,  no  proof  of  the  idcniitjrf 
the  two  orders. 

III.  Probability  of  the  word  Apostle  being  appW 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

IV.  Evidence  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother  being 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Epaphroditusof  Philippi,runotfcf 
of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  of  Crete. 

V.  The  evidence  which  the  £|piff2es  of  Igof^ 
afford,  of  the  existence  of  Episcopacy. 

VI.  A  distinct  statement  of  the  historical  evident 
which  exists  in  the  writings  and  opinions  of  tbe 
fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  as  wdlas  of  tbeproa 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  affords,  of  ^ 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  order  of  Bishops. 

VII.  A  short  account  of  the  heresy  of  Acrittf. 
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VIII.  On  tlie  opinions  attributed  to  Jerbme/agunst 
the  superiority  of  Bishops. 

IX.  On  the  loss  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  Luther  and  Calvin,  favourable  to  Episcopacy. 

X.  Present  state  of  Episcopacy  in  England,  com- 
pared with  that  in  ancient  times. 

XI.  On  the  temporal  privileges  of  the  Bishops. 

I.  §  1.  Whetlher  the  order  of  Bishops  be  of  divine 
institution. 

Some  veriters  have  contended  that  our  blessed  Lord 
during  his  abode  on  earth,  did  institute  in  the  persons 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
sent  by  him  with  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
the  two  orders    of  Bishops  and   Presbyters;  others 
again  ascribe  the  institution  of  these  orders   to  the 
Apostles  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Upon  these  grounds 
rests  what  is  commonly  called    the  divine   right  of 
Bishops.     In  strictness  of  speech,  no  institution  can  be 
called  divine,  i.  e.  of  God,  for  which  there  does  not 
exist  either  some   law  of  nature,  or  some  precept  of 
revelation.       The    Levitical  Priesthood    was    most 
undoubtedly  a  divine  institution ;  for  Aaron  and  his 
brethren  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  Priests,  by 
express  command   of  God,  and  that  command  was 
further  confirmed  by  two  miracles,   the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod,  and  the  extraordinary  punishment  which 
befell  the    Israelites,   in  that   rebellion  against   the 
l^riesthood,  of  which  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were 
the  instigators.      But  the   declaration  made  by  our 
Lord   conjointly    to  the  twelve    Apostles,   but  first 
particularly  addressed  to  Peter,   "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     And  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven,"  a  declaration  which  was  repeated 
after  the  Resurrection,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  com- 
mission  and  investiture  with   the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  5  though  it  must  be  considered  as  cleariy 
amounting  to  a  formation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians 
into  the  spiritual  society  called  the  Church,  and  as 
giving  to  the  twelve  Apostles  a  power  of  governing 
that  society,  as  well  as  of  instructing  it,  b  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  its  terms  to  allow  of  every  custom, 
which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Apostles  as  its  first 
authors,  being  called  a  divine  institution,  that  is,  an 
institution  ordained  by  God.     But  in  a  less  confined 
sense.  Episcopacy    and  also   every  other  institution 
existing  in  the  Christian  church,  of  which  the  Apostles 
may  be  justly  held  to  be  the  authors,  may  be  con- 
sidered divine:   for   according  to  the    principle  laid 
down  in  Hookers  EccUs,  Polity.    "Things  may  be 
two  ways  accounted  of  God,  i.  e.  divine :  one,  if  they 
be  of  his  institution,  but  not  of  ours ;  another  if  they 
be  of  ours,  yet  with  his  approbation  ^    this  latter  way 
tbere   is  no  impediment,  but  that  the    same    thing 
which  is  of  men,  may  be  also  justly  and  truly  said  to 
be  of  God,'  the  same   thing  from  heaven,  which  is 
from  earth."    We  acknowledge  as  divine,   all  com- 
mands which  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Apostles 
give  to  the  church,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the 
written  word  of  God;  but  where  no  distinct  precept 
is  given  in  the  Scripture  for  an  institution  perpetually 
to  be  observed,  and  yet  history  teaches  us  what  was 


the  conduct  of  the  Apoistles,  in  those  cases  we  conceive  BISBOl^i 
that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  ^•^^v^*' 
amounted   only  to    such  an  approbation    of    their 
conduct,  as  rendered  the  laws  which  they  prescribed, 
and  the  customs  which  they  sanctioned  divine  in  this 
secondary  sense,  entitling  them  to  be  obeyed  before 
all  other   institutions  which  are  purely  human  and 
destitute  of  that  high  authority,  which  is  derived  from 
the  inspired  character  of  the  Apostles.    It  is  highly 
probable,   that  during  the  forty  days,  which  St.  Luke 
describes  pur  Liord  to  have  passed  with  the  Apostles 
after  his  resurrection,  and  in  which  **  he  spoke  to  them 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God/*  some  Aeti,  i.  3. 
notice  should  have  been  given  them  of  the  nature  of 
that  external  form  of  government  which  would  be  most 
fitting  the  wants  of  that  great  society  of  Christians  about 
to  be  extended  over  the  whole  world  ^  and  possibly  the 
appointment  of  distinct  orders  of  men  for  the  due 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  might  be  amongst  ''those 
commandments"  said  in  the  second  verse,  *'  to  have  been 
given  through  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles  whom 
he  had  chosen."     This  is  a  consideration  which  cannot 
but  have  its  weight  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
Episcopacy,  as  being  almost  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  religion  they  profess  :  but  however  reasonable 
may  be  the  conjecture  and  gratifying  to  our  wishes, 
we  must  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  confounding 
facts  with  theories,  and  thereby  introducing  into  the  . 
Christian  code  an  unwritten  law,  a  sort  of  tradition 
of  the  Elders,  as  a  supplement  to  those  really  divine 
laws  which  are  recorded  in  the  revealed  word  for  our 
guidance    in  civil    as  well  as  moral  actions.     Had 
the  divine  command  for  the  institution  of  the  Christion 
ministry  been  plainly  promulgated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  obligation  of  obedience   to  our  spiritual 
guides  would  have  rested  upon  somewhat  different, 
though  scarcely  on  stronger  grounds  than  it  does  at 
present.      He    indeed    must    be    ignorant  of  those 
principles  of  humility,  and  of  submission  to  all  lawful 
authority,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
divinely  bound  to  obey  those  "  who  have  the  rule  over 
him  in  the  Lord,"  even  though  his  spiritual  governors 
may  not  in  the  fullest  sense  have  been  authorized  by 
God  himself  to  govern.     To  separate  ourselves  from 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  seek  to  alter 
our   ecclesiastical    regimen,   is    as    truly  the   sin  of 
schism  now,  as  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  age  ^  but  we  are 
not  so  bigoted  to  Episcopacy,  as  to  assert  that  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  true  faith 
of  Christ  cannot  exist  under  any  other  form  of  regimen 
than  the  Episcopal  \  for  this  would  be  to  unchurch 
one  half  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  to  charge 
upon  them  the  sin  of  schism,  of  which  those  Papistical 
Bishops  were  guilty,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  their  own  obstinate  adherence  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
order  of  Bishops  amongst  the  Protestants  in  France 
and  Germany. 

§  2.   Concerning  tlie  evidence  which  Scripture  affords  of 
the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  order. 

The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Taylor  in  bis  interest- 
ing work  entitled  Episcopacy  Asserted,  maintained 
against  the  Presbyterians  of  bis  day,  the  principle,  that 
of  necessity  there  must  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  a 
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"BiSBG^,  form  of  Church  gvwcrhinent :  the  very  principle  upon 
^■*^*^  which  the  Paritans  whom  Hooker  so  ably  refuted  had 
maintained  their  system  of   ecclesiastical  regimen, 
which  they  termed  in  token  of  its  pretended  divine 
•rigin,  "  the  Lord*s  discipline/*     But  even  if  reason 
did  not  shew  the  glaring  fallacy  of  the  position,  which 
as  Bishop  Heber  in  his  Life  of  Tcuflor,  justly  observes 
''would  send  us  to  our  Bibles  for  the  model,  not  only 
of  ecclesiastical,  but  of  civil  regimen:**  still  no  unpre- 
judiced person  could  examine  the  notices  left  ns  in 
the  Acts  of  ike  Apostles,   and  in  the  Epistles,  of  the 
existence  of  Bishops,  without  being  convinced  that 
the  rule  of  church  polity  is  laid  down  too  indistinctly 
to    allow  of  our  resting   the  different   divisions  of 
spiritual  power  amongst  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
upon  the  specific  authority  of  Scripture.    The  com^ 
mands  of  God  are  always  plain,  and  written   in  such 
clear  characters  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  if  it  be 
asserted  of  any  system  of  Christian  church  government, 
that  it  was  first  promulgated  by  God,  we  may  safely 
answer,  that  the  mode  of  its  communication  is  so 
unlike   that   which    he   has   invariably  used   in  his 
gracious  dealings  with  the  world,  that  we  have  good 
reason  to   reject  a  claim  to  such  high  superiority, 
resting  on  such  unusual  and  ambiguous  documents. 
We  may  collect  from  the  application  of  the  word 
ivnTKOTTTJ  in  Acts,  i.  %.  to  express  the  office  held  by 
the  Apostles,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  circum* 
stance   of  St.  Peter  (/.   it.  25.)   terming   our   Lord 
himself  the  shepherd  and  Bishop,  iirtaxo7ro9,  of  our 
souls,  that  the  office  of  a  Bishop  was  one  of  high 
rank  and  great  responsibility.     In  Acts,  xx.  2S.  we  find 
the  term  eVio'icoVotif  used   to    express   the  ofBce  of 
those  who  in  v.  17.  are  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 
St  Paul  addresses  the  brethren  at  Philippi  '^  together 
with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons."     In    his  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  he  gives  directions  for  his  ordaining  Bishops 
and  Deacons,  and  likewise  speaks  of  the  respect  due 
to  an  Elder,  iv.  1.  and  the  *'  honour  of  which  those 
Elders  who  rule  well  are  worthy.*'     "And  again  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus,  after  saying  that  he  left  him  in  Crete, 
to  ordain  Elders  in  every  city,  he  evidently  applies  to 
those  very  persons  the  title  of  Bishops,  for  says  he, 
*'a  Bishop  must  he  blameless,  &c.'*     Such  are  the 
notices  left  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  existence  of  Bishops,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  not  look  to  the  revealed   word  of  God 
for  proof  of  the  establishment  of  a  church  government, 
but   we  must  examine  carefully  the   history  of  the 
Church  in  the  three  first  centuries ;  we  inquire  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  Christian  world  during  that 
period^  we  must  learn  what  those  persons  who  lived 
in  times  nearer  to  the  Apostles  thought  upon  this 
snbject,    what  interpretation  they    put  upon   those 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,   which  in  absence  of 
all  other  evidence  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
clusive :  and  if  we  find  that  without  any  prejudice, 
without  any  reason  for  asserting  an  untruth,  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  all  unite  in  giving  their  testimony 
that  the  Apostles  did  institute  the  order  of  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons ;  and  that  all  the  world  was 
governed  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  amidst  different 
nations   and  under  different   circumstances,   we   are 
bound  to  believe  their  evidence ;  and  if  we  believe  it, 
there   is  no  one  who  will  not   respect  Bishops    as 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
not  be  sorry  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Christian 


woiid  should  partly  from  necea*^,  and  partly  from  mad 
caprice,  have  adopted  forms  of  disciphae  so  on-  ^«-v3 
Vke  tfaAt  under  which  the  church  was  planted  and  ^^''^ 
Christianity  flourished  during  the  first  ages  of  its 
existence. 

XL  On  the  equivocal  use  of  the  terms  Bishop  and  Preshuier, 

In  the  passages  quoted  above.  Acts,  xx.  v.l7  and  18. 
and  Titus,  i.  5.  7.  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  ivitrKOTol 
and  wpeirfivrBp99  are  used  eqidvocally;  ani  upon  this 
fad  the  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  chieflj, 
if  not  altogether  found  their  leading  principle,  that 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  are  two  names  of  ene  and  the 
same  order ;  and  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  tkere  were 
but  two  orders  of  clergy.  Elders,  or  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons.  Let  us  examine  the  testimony  whicli 
Suicer  in  his  Thesaurus  Eccles.  voL  i.  p.  1 180  m  voce 
mtrxorrov,  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  supposed 
unity  of  the  two  orders.  Suicer  ushers  in  his  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  Kshops  and  Pk'esbyters  in  the  following 
maniier;  *' Hujus  maximh  loci  est  ohservatio  qua  doeet 
Episcopos  et  Preshyieros  nonfuisse  dieersos  ta  Ecdeni 
Apostolicd  ord'mess  sed  unum  eundemque  gradxm  j» 
ordinem  constituisse,  adeoque  jure  4^mno  parts  fmse 
dignitate  et  autoritateJ"  "This  is  the  fdace  for 
the  observation  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were 
not  different  orders  in  the  Apostolic  church,  bat 
constituted  one  and  the  same  de^ee  or  order,  and 
therefore  were  by  divine  right  equal  in  dignity  and 
authority.*'  He  then  adduces  the  following  testi- 
monies, first  from  Theodoret  upon  Philipp.  cap.  i. 
where  the  Apostles  mentions  the  Bisliops  and  Deacons. 
Theodoret  here  observes,  "  EarKr^oWt;?  toiW  st/w- 
fivrdpcv^  KoXst  hfiXt>oTwpa  yap  e?x^^  ***'"*  extivov  tw 
leaipw  Ttt  ovofuara . '  *  "  He  calls  the  Presbyters  Bishops, 
for  they  had  at  that  time  both  the  names.*' 

And  afterwards  this  quotation  from  (Ecnmenius, 
a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  than  which  words  cannot 
express  more  strongly  the  distinctness  of  the  two  ardersi 
at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  the  equivocation, 
"  Owr  iirei^  iv  fua  ir6K€i  vdXXol  ijaav  iirwitOTOi  aSX 
€7ruric6irov9  row  7rpea^vrepov9  xaXe*'  rth't  yap  ert  cjcoi- 
vtoyow  To«9  •vdfiavi,  koI  oi  iwitrmoirot.  duucovot  ffu  v/k^* 
ptrrfpoi  iieaXovmo,  reti  to  ^fAwmKtv  ol  irpefffivrepot  ifts- 
roiro*.*'  "  It  is  not  because  there  were  many  Bishops  in 
one  city,  (that  he  addresses  the  Bishops  and  Deacons,) 
but  he  calls  the  Presbyters,  Bishops  3  for  at  that  time 
they  still  had  the  same  names  in  common,  and  the 
Bishops,  were  called  Deacons'and  Presbyters,  and,  vke 
versa,  the  Presbyters,  Bishops." 

And  again  Theodoret  in  1  Tlfm.  iii.  "  Tow  avrov* 
eKoKovv  fTore  npetrptnipov^  Kal  ivnTKowov9.**  "Thej 
once  called  the  same  persons  Presbyters  and  Bishops." 
If  upon  passages  like  these  the  advocates  for  the 
identity  of  the  two  orders  are  willing  to  rest  the  proof 
of  their  argument,  the  Episcopalian  cannot  hkve  tod 
many  brought  forward  5  for  while  they  assert  a  roani- 
fest  equivocation,  they  do  so  decidedly  mountain  the 
distinctness  of  the  orders,  as  to  leave  no  Greek  scholar 
in  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  writers  intended 
to  express.  But  let  us  look  at  some  more  of  the 
authorities  adduced  by  the  same  writer,  in  his  account 
of  the  word  Ylpeaptnepof,  vol.  ii.  p.  825.  We  find  hiin 
there  quoting  CEcumenius  upon  Acts,  xx.  and  assert- 
ing,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Tery  spirit  of  the 
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i^'  (|noUtloii,  thai  Bisliopfl  and  Fretbjicrs  mean  the  same 

(Ecumenius  obseivee,  **  ^Esrc*^  Xa  v0ay«i  to  hs  iroXXovt 
^  avaniOeta  fkd^dara  rtfv  coci^v  BtaO^tOft,  row  ivwxatrotn 

rcoVovv,  atffietwriov  tovto  itmvOev,  xal  4k  t^»  wf>o9  TiTOH 
iwtrroXifi,  en  Be  teal  irpo9  ^tXimnf^iovv,  icai  ex  rij^  wpo9 
Ttfwdetf  wptlnfft,** 

**  Since  the  custom  which  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  calling  the  Bishops,  Presbyters^ 
and  the  Presbyters,  Bishops,  escapes  the  observation 
of  many  persons,  let  ns  show  the  truth  of  it  from  this 
place  (AcU,  xx.  17-  «8.) ;  from  the  Epi$He  to  T%tu9 
(1.  5.  jy  and  from  the  FhrH  Epistle  to  Timothy"  (cap. 
ui.  compared  with  cap.  v.) 

Fuller  proofs  of  the  equivocation  of  the  term* 
cannot  be  given,  nor  evidence  more  strong,  that  the 
equivocation  was  mutual,  and  did  not  imply  identity. 
There  is  only  one  more  quotation  from  Suicer  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  chiefly  because  it  points  out  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  two  commentators,  Theophylact 
(in  the  twelfth  century,)  and  Theodoret  (in  the  fifth,) 
arising  from  the  equivocation.  It  exists  in  their  notes 
upon  TitUSg  i.  5.  7-  "  K«*  iearacTff<nf9  Korra^voKetf 
vp€irfivr€p6V9*'  "  And  that  thou  mightest  ordain  £!-> 
ders  in  every  city."  Upon  which  Theophylact  ob- 
serves, "  Toot  ewtiXK07rov9  ovrw9  itrravOaifivffftv**  "  He 
liere  so  terms  the  Bishops.*'  But  Theodoret  had 
interpreted  the  passage  to  mean  only  Elders,  and  that, 
opon  the  ground  that  in  one  city,  there  was  not  a 
plurality  of  Bishops,  but  there  was  a  plurality  of  Elders. 
*Ev  cKa^ni  Be  irokei  ovk  eiruTKOirotn,  dWa  irpeopvreptnn 
mlvat  iroXkovs,  This  confiision  of  terms  may  be  traced 
to  these  sources, — first  the  nature  of  the  offices  being  to 
a  certain  degree  the  same,  viz.  that  of  superintendence, 
the  term  iiritncowof  might  be  used  indiscriminately  of 
both.  9dly,  np€irPvT€po9,  being  a  title  of  high  honour 
among  the  Jews,  could  slowly  give  way  to  the  newer 
appellation  of  *EirioKtrtro9 ;  and  this  hindrance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  name,  would  be  augmented 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  century,  and 
especially  when  the  epistles  were  written,  the  duties, 
which  afterwards  devolved  upon  Bishops  strictly  so 
called,  were  chiefly  discharged  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, (as  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul  who  had  on  him 
the  care  of  all  the  churches,)  and  as  we  shall  next 
shew,  by  persons  called  Apostles. 

III.  On  the  use  of  the  word  Apostle  a*  applied  to  Bishops, 

The  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  fourth  DissertU' 

tfion  in  Defence  ofEpkcopaof,  against  Biondel  and  others^ 

asserts  decidedly,  that  the  twelve  Apostles  commis- 

moaed  persons  for  the  work  of  auperintending  the 

different  churches ;    both  imparting  to  them  a  juris- 

diotion  similar  to  their  own,  and  giving  them  the 

nax^ie  of  Apostles.     Amongst  this  class  of  persons  we 

ahoauld  look  for  the  first  Bishops  of  the  Christian 

eViT]trch ;  and  we  shall  find  accordingly,  from  the  his- 

'lory  of  the  first  ages,  that  James  and  Epaphroditus, 

^vrlioare  called  in  Scripture  Apostles,  ^were  Bishops, 

^he  one  at  Philippi,  the  other  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that 

Ximothy  and  Titus,  who  were  evidently  from  the 

^enor  of  the  epistles  written  to  them  by  St.  Paul* 

in^nested  with  the  distinct  prerogative  of  Episcopacy, 

tlae  power  of  ordination^  were  called  by  ancient  writers^ 


Apostles,  as  well  as  Bkhope,  reqiecAively,  of  Ephesos  USHOi^^ 
and  Crete.  ^ 

The  testimony  of  Theodoret  in  1  Tun,  iii.  1.  is  dii^* 
tinctly'to  the  poiot,  for  speaking  of  the  Apostolic  age^ 
he  says,  ''Tot/?  tfw  KuXovp^tfov^  eVuneoVovv'Avoo-ToXov* 
tovofiaj^ov  toy  Be  yjpovov  wpoioy-r^v  to  fUtf  riftr  airoffroX^t 
opofuk  To«»  dXtf$A9  uwoaroKots  teaTeXurQy,  t^j/  Be  T^t  cy<- 
€Koinj9  rpo^r^opiav  roU  TrdXas,  Kakcvp£ifo^9  daroarokot* 
efreOetraV    otnu)  ^ikiTwiiiriwp  aa-oaro Xot,  o  *Evail/^p6Biro9 

^P,    OUTW  KptlTWV    O    TiTO»  KOt  * XaiOtfWV  0   TlfiLO$€09    OW^ 

rroXoi,  omui  Be  airo  r&p  *\epoaoKvfucy  toiv  iv  'Avrtox^if 
iffpa'^av  oi  dvotrrokoi  xai  wpefffivrepoi,**  "  Those  who 
are  now  called  Bishops,  they  called  Apostles;  but 
in  process  of  time  they  left  the  name  of  the  Apostle* 
ship  to  those  who  were  truly  Apostles ;  and  gave  the 
title  of  Bishop,  to  those  who  were  anciently  called 
Apostles  ;  and  in  this  sense  Epaphroditus,  Titus,  and 
Timothy,  were  respectively  Apostles  of  the  Philippians,> 
of  Crete,  and  of  Asia,  and  thus  theApostles,  and  Pres- 
byters wrote  from'Jerusalem  to  the  Antiochians." 

In  2  Cor.  viii.9S.  we  read  of  persons  called  dvoaroXot 
itcmkffaiwv^  and  in  Philip,  ii.  25.  St.  Paul  calls  Epaphro-* 
ditus  iffujp  uwoirroXop,  which,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the 
character  "  Xetrovprfw  r^vx/*^^'  A*^"* '  "  minister  to 
my  wants,"  has  been  rendered  "  your  messenger." 
Now  even  if  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact 
did  not  assert  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  Apostle  of 
the  Philippians  in  the  sense  of  his  being  their  Bishop, 
we  m^ht  have  concluded  so  from  the  analogy  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  genitive  case 
coupled  with  the  word  aWorroXov,  as  in  the  instance 
dwd<rro\oi  exK\tiat&v,  in  two  most  remarkable  instances 
is  so  far  from  implying  that  the  persons  called  awoirro^ 
Xoi,  were  messengers  sent  bff  the  persons  expressed  in 
the  genitive  case,  that  they  on  the  contnu-y  mean  per« 
sons  sent  to  them.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  dvoeroXot 
iQwav,  Aom.xi.23."a  messenger  from  Christ,'*  not^/rom 
the  Gentiles,  but  sent  to  the  GentUea.  And  in  GaLai.  ii.ds. 
the  office  of  Peter  is  described  as  uirotrroX^  i^$  wepirofiijt, 
the  Apostleship  over  the  circumcision;  for  neither 
Paul  nor  Peter  could  be  in  any  sense  spoken  of,  as 
having  received  commission  from  the  Jews  or  from 
the  Gentiles.  If  then  ajr6<rroXo9  iOvwv  mean  an  oflSice 
of  authority  over  the  Gentiles,  the  analogy  of  language 
would  justify  our  interpreting  avocroXoi  exieXtfffiwp 
and  dvofrroXo9  vftwp,  as  of  persons,  not  messengers, 
but  holding  offices  of  authority.  To  this  observation 
we  may  add,  that  the  rebuke  given.  Rev,  ii.  9.  to  those 
persons  who  falsely  called  themselves  Apostles,  proves 
that  the  word  Apostle  must  have  been  used  of  others, 
hesides  the  twelve :  for  if  it  meant  only  such  an 
Apostle,  or  messenger,  as  some  would  assert  Epaphro- 
ditus to  have  been,  who  carried  money  or  letters,  from 
the  church  ;  it  seems  very  strange,  either  that  such 
an  ofl[ice  should  have  been  one  which  persons  could 
desire  falsely. to  assume,  or  that  the  assumption  of  it 
should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Book 
rf  Revelatums, 

IV.  James,  the  Lord^s  brother,  was  Bishop  at  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  evidence  we  have  for  our 
belief,  that  James,  who  is  described  by  St.  Paul  (Gala^ 
Hans,  i.  19.)  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  and  "  one  of  the 
Apostles,"  was  really  Hshop  of  Jemsakm.  Eusebius, 
L  xL  c.  1.  quotes  the  following  passage  (ram  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ifwoTV7rwaen9,  or  hMiuiioMs  of  Clemens 
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BISHOP.  Alexandrinus/ '^  ncT/ioi^  f^ap  ipffcl  (sc  Clemens)  ical 

Vi^^-^fc/  'loKujfiov  icai  Iwavvrjv  fiera  rrjy  ui/aX>^Yr(i/  tow  J&wr^pot, 
i9&VKal  vK-h  TOvKvpiov  nporeri^ff^ievov^  firjeTtdtxa^eaOat 
io^tf9  aWa  loKw^ov  tov  hixaiov  eTitrtcoTrov  tup  ilepoffoXv" 

fiMv  eXdceai,"  *'  Peter,  James  and  John^  although  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  our  Lord,  did  not,  after 
the  Lord's  ascension,  contend  for  the  honour,  but 
appointed  James  the  Just  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.*'  In 
c.  23.  of  the  same  book  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  we 
find  another,  quotation  from  Hegesippus,  a  writer  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  which  is  in  exact 
accordarcewith  the  testimony  of  Clemens.  "Aiatcxemi 
Be  (says  Hegesippus)  riyi/  ctricXfftrtatf  ficra  twp  inrooToktov 
o  d^eX0o9  Tov  Kvpiov  lak'Wfio^,  6  6uofiaa$€i9  ifiro  wavrtaw 
AiVcaco9/'  *'  James  sumamed  the  Just  undertook  the 
government  of  the  church  together  with  the  Apostles." 
Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  fiera  with  a  genitive 
case,  means  "  at  the  same  time  with"  and  not  "  after," 
as  it  would,  coupled  with  an  accusative  case.  Vide 
Routh>  Reh  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  That  Eusebius  under- 
stood Hegesippus  to  mean  this,  is  evident  from  1.  ill. 
c.  xi.  of  Hist,  Eccles.  where  he  says,  "  it  is  reported 
after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  the  Apostles,  and  others  of  our  Lord's 
discipleSj  who  were  yet  alive,  came  together  from  all 
parts  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
James,  and  determined  with  one  consent,  that  Simeon 
was  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  that  diocese, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  tov  t^v  ainodt  rapotxta^  Opopov 
Jfeoi/  hvai  hoKifiatrai,  Some  of  the  Apostles  were 
therefore  living  when  Simeon  succeeded.  Cyril,  who 
was  himself  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  further  confirms  this 
opinion,  for  he  speaks  distinctly  of  James  as  '*  Olim 
hujm  ecclesia  Episcopus/*  and  "  primum  hujus  parochia 
Episcopum.**  (cat.  4.  cat.  16.)  To  the  same  purpose  are 
the  united  testimonies  of  Augustin  (1.  xi.  cont.  Lit. 
PetiL  c.  15.)  Epiphanius  (Hares.  66.)  Jerome  (Lib. 
jde  Scriptor.  Eccles.)  Chrysostom  Horn.  38.  and  Ambrose 
in  Galat.  If  we  put  the  whole  of  this  accumulated 
evidence  at  the  lowest  pointy  it  will  amount  to  this, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  believed,  and  the 
writers  of  the  second  century,  Clemens  and  Hege- 
sippus asserted,  that  James  the  Just,  who  is  called  the 
Lord's  brother,  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  We  readily 
admit  that  if  a  single  syllable  of  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  existed  in  Scripture,  it  would  invalidate  all 
the  force  even  of  this  united  testimony ;  but  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  historical  informa- 
tion given  us,  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  of  James's 
office  and  authority,  renders  plain  and  intelligible  every 
Act8pnr.l9.  thing  which  in  the  .^c/«  of  the  Apostles  is  recorded 
respecting  him.  In  what  other  way  shall  we  account 
for  his  presiding  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Peter  himself  was  present,  and  summing  up  the  argu- 
ments adduced  with  the  authoritative  sentence,  "  Aio 
i^wKpivtv"  "wherefore  I  judge"  or  "give  sentence." 
In  GaL  ii.  11,  12.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  persons  coming 
from  James  to  Antioch,  "  irpo  tov  ^ap  tXOeiv  nyat  djro 
luKwpov"  The  comment  of  St.  Austin  upon  the  pas- 
sage explains  the  expression  ''Cwn  vidissit  quosdam  venisse 
a  Jacobo,  i.  e.  Jttdaa,  nam  Hierosolymitana  ecclesia: 
Jacobus  pntfuit.''  "  When  he  Peter  saw  that  some  were 
come  from  James,  i.  e.  from  Judsea,  for  James  was 
Acts  xii.  ^^^^  *^®  church  at  Jerusalem."  To  this  if  we  add, 
Tcr.  17* '  that  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  and  came 
to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  before  his 
going  away  to  Csesarea,  he  told  them  to  tell  those 


things  ''  to  James  and  the  brethren,"  and  that  wbcn  BISB 
Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  theys-v^ 
are  described  as  "  going  in  unto  James  and  the  bre-^ 
thren  the  following  day  :"  we  think  it  must  be  evident  ^^' 
that  the  accounts  which  the  Scriptures  contaio  of  the 
acts  of  James,  and  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  Paul 
and  Peter,  so  completely  agree  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  fathers,  of  his  being  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  truth.  We  must  not 
pass  on  without  observing,  that  however  the  contro- 
verted point  respecting  the  identity  or  distinction 
between  James  the  Just,  called  the  Lord's  brother, 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one.  of  the  twelve,  inay 
be  decided,  it  no  ways  affects  the  truth  of  our  position : 
for  if  it  be  determined  that  James  the  Apostle  is  the 
James  described  as  "the  Lord's  brother,"  then  we  have 
this  fact,  that  so  entirely  did  the  Episcopate  of  James 
eclipse  the  splendour  of  his  Apostleship,  that  be  was 
more  known  to  the  fiithers  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  than  by  that  of  Apostle  ;  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  it  be  found,  that  James  the  Just  was  not  one  of 
the  twelve,  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  other 
persons  were  called  Apostles  besides  the  twelve,  and 
that  this  title  was  given  to  one,  whom  the  voice  of 
antiquity  asserts  to  have  been  ordained  Bishop  by 
some  of  the  twelve. 

We  shall  next  briefly  notice  the  accounts  left  to  \is 
of  £paphroditus,  because  to  him  as  well  as  to  James 
the  title  of  airoirToXo?  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  both  relate  that  he  was 
Bishop  of  Philippl.    If  they  rested  their  account  upon 
the  known  history  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  record  a  tradition  of  the  existence  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  confinnhy 
it  our  position  that  Episcopacy  is  of  Apostolic  insti- 
tution 'j    but  supposing  that  they  did  not  receive  their 
information  from  any  historical  source,  the  only  ground 
on  which  tliey  could  conclude  what  they  assert  respect- 
ing him  to  be  true,  was  their  knowledge,  that  at  first 
Bishops  were  called  Apostles,  and  finding  that  St 
Paul  calls  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  PfuUppiansy ''  your 
Apostle,"  they  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion as  equivalent  to  "  your  Bishop."     Both  Timothy 
and  Titus  are  called  by  ancient  writers  Apostles,  but 
more  commonly  Bishops.    The  epistles  which  St. Paul 
addressed  to  them,  are  proofs  that  they  were  com- 
missioned by  him  with    authority  to  govern  their 
respective  churches ;  and  which  is  the  distinguishiog; 
character  of  Episcopacy,  to  ordain  spiritual  persons 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  offices  of  religion.  Eu- 
sebius, 1.  iii.  c.  4.  of  Eccl,  Hist,  relates  it  not  as  ^ 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  as  matter  of  history  that 
Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus :  his  words  "Ti^o^cm 
*y6  fikv  irj9   iv  'E0cW  irapotKta^    itrropenat   vpSrrii  nff 
intaxoirriv  elXtfx^vat.*'     And  it  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Tertullian  (contra  Marcion^  1.  iv.)  Chrysostom 
(Hom.x.  in  1  tom.)  Theodoret  and  Ambrose  (in  Epst) 
Epiphanius  (Hares.  75.)   that  the  Ejnstle  to  TmoOoj 
was  written  not  only  to  instruct  him  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  but  other  Bishops  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  general  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451.)  farther 
testifies  the  belief  of  the  Church  respecting  the  feet  of 
Timothy  presiding  at  Ephesus  as   Bishop  j   for  it  is 
recorded  in  the  acts  of  that  Council,  (Concil^  tome  ir. 
p.  60d.)  that  twenty^seven  Bbhops  had  sat  in  that 
chair,  of  whom  Timothy  was  the  first.    The  same 
fathers  here  quoted^  and  generally  in  the  same  passages 
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I5R0P.  of  their  writings  have  asserted,  that  Titus  was  Bishop 
V*^  of  Crete,  we  shall  therefore  abstain  from  repeating 
the  authorities. 

V.  Of  the  testimony  of  Ignatius, 

The  epistles  of  Ignatius  form  so  important  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  we  adduce  in  support 
of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy,  that  we  deem 
it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them, 
by  making  a  full  statement  of  the  testimonies  which 
he  has  left  us  in  support  of  our  position.  Ignatius 
was  Bishop  at  Antioch,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about 
A.  D.  112.  He  had  governed  the  church  from  the 
time  of  Evodius,  the  first  Bishop,  forty  years  :  he  is 
reported  by  Chrysostom  to  have  lived  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  Apostles,  and  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  so  convinced  were  the  people  of  his  time 
that  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  first  founders  of  our  holy  religion,  that  a 
tradition  existed  respecting  him  of  his  having  been 
one  of  the  children  whom  our  blessed  Lord  took  up 
in  his  arms  and  blessed.  There  are  extant  several  of 
his  epistles,  written  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  martyred,  in  which  he  gives  the  strongest  testi- 
mony of  the  superiority  of  the  Episcopal  order,  the 
most  remarkable  passages  are  these.  In  his  Epirtle 
to  the  Ephesians,  he  speaks  of  the  honour  of  the 
Bishop  as  closely  connected  with  the  honour  of  the 
Church;  of  their  being  subject  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  Presbytery;  of  Bishops  appointed  throughout 
the  world ;  he  exhorts  the  Presbytery  to  agree  with 
the  Bishop,  and  compares  the  Bishop  to  a  lyre,  the 
chords  of  which  are  the  Presbyters  ;  and  in  this 
epistle  distinct  mention  is  made  of  Onesimus  being 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnenans  he 
again  enforces  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  Damas,  and 
exhorts  them  as  holy  Presbyters  not  to  abuse  the 
youth  of  their  Bishop,  but  to  treat  him  with  rever- 
ence ;  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop  presiding  over  them 
in  the  place  of  God,  the  Presbyters  as  representing 
the  assembly  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Deacons  as 
persons  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  he 
prays  them  to  reverence  each  other,  and  to  be  united 
vith  the  Bishop  and  those  who  have  preeminence  ; 
to  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Presbyters :  he  speaks  most  distinctly  of 
the  Bishop,  and  the  submission  of  the  two  other 
orders  to  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallenses  the 
same  advice  is  repeated,  to  reverence  the  Bishop  and 
the  Presbyters,  with  this  remarkable  addition,  *'  with- 
out them  there  is  no  church,  x«^/»«»  tovtwv  cKK\ff.«ria  ov 
raXcAToi."  In  his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  at  Philadelphia 
and  Smyrna  the  same  principles  are  plainly  developed, 
bat  in  the  latter  epistle  he  is  still  more  distinct  in  his 
assertion  of  the  Bishop's  authority,  ovBm  x'*'^^*  '^^^ 
hruTKowov  T«  wpatrffdrtv  r&v  hvtfxiiinwv  €i9  rijv  cKKXijaiav 
4x419^1  P^Paia  evxapttrria  ^yeiffOto  if  tnro  rov  hrtaKoirov 
9^aa,  tjtf  Sv  avT09  iirirpe'^,  .....  ovk  i(6p  itrriv  Xtoplt 
79V  d-ri^KOTOV  oi^re  fiairrli^^iv  ovre  offaTrjv  ^oietv,  ''Let 
no  one  do  any  thing  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Church  without  the  Bishop  :  let  that  be  surely  deemed 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  celebrated  either  by  the 
Bishop  or  by  one  whom  he  allows;  without  the 
Bishop  it  is  Hot  lawful  either  to  baptixe,  or  to  cele- 
brate the  love-feast."    These > epistles  were  written. 
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warnings  to  churches  which  he  was  never  to  see  again; 
and  it  was  natural  for  one  who  was  a  Bishop,  and  had 
experienced  the  benefit  of  ecclesiastical  order,  to  press 
upon  his  readers,  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  each  other.  There  is,  however, 
another  epistle  extant,  addressed  to  the  Romans, 
before  his  arrival  in  their  city,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  Bishop  of  Syria  brought  to  the  western 
part  of  the  empire,  of  his  willingness  to  die,  and 
prays  that  Christ  will  govern  the  church  of  Ephesus 
in  the  stead  of  its  Bishop  ;  thus  testifying  in  the 
plainest  manner  the  nature  of  his  authority  over  that 
church. 

Note,  The  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
having  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  any  particular  fact,  is  propor- 
tionally weakened.  As  far  as  concerns  the  opponents 
of  Episcopacy,  it  makes  no  great  difference  how  the 
question  of  authenticity  may  be  determined ;  for  if 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  from 
Irenseus  downwards,  is  not  deemed  conclusive  of  its 
Apostolical  origin  of  the  order  of  Bishops,  the  addi- 
tional testimony  of  Ignatius 'will  not  be  considered 
by  such  persons  of  any  great  moment. 

VI.  The  argument  in  support  of  the  Apostolical  in- 
stitution of  Episcopacy,  as  adduced  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Christian  church*  may 
be  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  from  which  it 
will  be  evident  that  even  making  the  admission,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  taken  singly  is  ambi- 
guous, such  proof  remains  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
institution,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  who  were  its  authors. 

-  1.  The  existence  of  Episcopacy,  as  a  distinct  order^ 
is  proved  by  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  a.  d.  1 12. 

2.  Irenseus,  a.  d.  150,  expressly  says,  that  Linus 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  Apoctles  :  that 
Hyginus  was  the  ninth  Bishop  iii  succession  from  the 
Apostles,  and  Eleutherius  the  twelfth  from  the 
Apostles. 

3.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a.  d.  192,  in  his  tract, 
*'  Quis  dives  salretur,"  asserts  (Eusebius,  iii.  23.)  that 
John,  the  beloved  Apostle,  when  settled  at  Ephesus, 
went  about  the  neighbouring  regions  and  ordained 
Bishops. 

4.  TertulHan,  a.  d.  207,  challenges  the  Heretics  to 
shew  a  succession  of  "  Bishops,  derived  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles .  '*  Sicut  Smymaorum  ecclesia  Polycarpum 
ab  Joanne  colloeatum  refert,  sicut  Romanorum  Clementem, 
a  Petro  ordiuatum  edit.  Proinde  utique  catera  exhibent 
quos  ab  Apostolis  in  Episcopatum  amstitutos  Apostolici 
»eminis  traduces  habent, 

5.  Cyprian,  Ep.  68,  et  ahbi  declares  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  to  have  originated  in  the  gift  of 
the  power  of  the  keys,  that  the  Church  was  founded 
upon  the  Bishops,  and  that  they  continued  in  succes* 
sion  by  Apostolic  appointment. 

-  6.  -The  testimony  of  Irenseus  and  TertulHan,  that 
the  Apostles  ordained  a  Bishop  at  Rome,  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  Hieronymus,  Ruffinus,  Optatus,  Augus- 
tin  Chrysostom,  who  all  assert  that  the  Apostles 
appointed  Bishops,  and  call  the  Bishops  successors 
of  the  Apostles. 

.  7-  It  was  believed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 

second  century,  that  James  the-  Apostle,  the  son  of 
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BISHOP.  Cleophas,  irhe  k  ciJled  the  Lord's  brothier,   vmB 
v«»vr*^  BiAhop  of  J«ruBalem.     The  fathers  of  the  church 

abo  testify  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  Bishops 

nespectively  of  Ephesus  und  Crete.    ' 
S.  In  Eusebius  there  esust  catalog;ues  of  Bishops  up 

to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  Antiocb, 

^exandiia^  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Laodicea,  and  Cesarea. 

9.  In  addition  to  these  testimonies  of  early  writers, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  government  by  Bishops  was 
so  universal  in  the  three  first  centuries,  that  not  one 
instance  can  be  produced  during  that  period,  nor  any 
instance  at  all  until  the  time  of  the  Refonuation,  CMf 
any  Christian  church,  professing  the  pure  faith,  which 
was  not  governed  by  Bishops. 

10.  There  is  another  circtimstanee  worthy  of 
remark : — whence  could  it  happen,  that  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  the  world,  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  should  be  found  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  with  exactly  the  same  orders  of 
dergy,  possessing  every  where  the  same  distinctions, 
unless  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  one  and  the 
same  form  of  administratioa  were  given  by  those 
who  planted  tibem.  In  the  thousands  of  cities  which 
were  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of  Chrisiisnity,  to 
find  one  and  the  same  ecdesiasticai  regimen,  after  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  aupposition,  that  they  had  nf.  their  first 
foundation  a  system  of  government,  which  was  main- 
tained and  respected  for  the  holiness  and  authority  of 
those  who  established  it. 

11.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  either  that  all  the 
dtaes  of  the  empire  should,  when  lefit  to  themselves, 
aod  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  choice,  have  choasen 
one  and  the  same  form  of  Church  government,  or  diat, 
if  the  same  form  €^  Presbytery  was  every  where  pre- 
scriGed,  th«y  should  all  without  an  exception  have 
chan^d  it  for  the  Episcopal  form,  without  any  the 
least  historical  record  of  thai  change  of  p(^ity,  and 
without  leaving  a  hint  to  posterity  of  any  hesitatioa  in 
making  th^  change,  on  the  part  of  those  who  must 
have  been  attached  to  previous  institutions  and  un- 

.    wiUti^  to  admit  of  innovations. 

Lastly,  with  t|)e  voice  of  antic^uity,  thus  strongly 
in  our  fovour,  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  anitals 
of  Christendom  before  the  Reformation,  and  relying 
upon  a  mass  of  evidence,  so  plain  and  powerful,  as 
must  convince  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  no  form 
of  Church  government  is  so  ^eient  as  the  Episcopal, 
we  hesitate^  not  to  assert  our  firm  belief,  that  the 
Apostles,  whilst  they  planted  the  true  £utk  of  Christ 
in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  did  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  external  goverment  of  .that  spiritual 
society,  the  Church,  by  appointii^  persons  with 
regular  authority  to  govern  as  wrll  as  instruct  the 
fk>ck  when  the  Apostles  should  be  removed  from 
them ;  and  we. further  profess  to  brieve,  that  that 
form  of  polity  did,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resenihle  the 
pre^nt  form  of  the  Church  of  Engfamd,  and  con- 
fliated  of  three  distinct  orders.  Bishops,  Freshyters, 
and  Deaoohs. 

Vn.  Heray  cf  Aerius, 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  first  establishihent  of  the  Christian  Church,  till 
the   revival   of  pure  religion  at  the  RefiaraiBtkm, 


Church  goremmettt  never  appears  to  haue  heea  the  Wtti 
subject  of  controversy.    The  wbcde  world  seeais  toV^v^ 
hi^ve   submitted,  without    any  symptom  of  dblike,^^ 
much  less  of  resistance,  to  the  authority  of  Bishops, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century :  a  fact, 
which  even  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy  admit  without 
hesitation,  and  in  the  aubseqilent  ages,  if  we  cac^t 
the  Heresy  of  Aerius,  and  some  disputed  opinions  of 
Jerome,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  met  with  of  my  seniinente        j 
in  the  various  writers  of  those  times,  in  Uiesligkteit 
degree  opposed  to  the  princif^es  we  have  here  e^MnuedL 
The  opinion  maintaiDed  by  Aerius  respectuig  Ohardi 
government  is  stated  by  Epiphaaius,  ikara,  75,  ^vk^ 
say«,  that  Aerius  was  alive  at  the  time  ^  his  writiBg, 
and  from  him,  as  well  as  from  Augustin,  it  woiAd  tp« 
pear  that  Aerius  hehl  Arian  principles  respecting  (be        j 
Divine  nature ;  but  that  which  rendered  him  ptrtict-        I 
larly  ohnoxious  to  the  censure  of  Epif^iauius.  is  his 
assertkm  of  the  equality  of  Bishops  and  Fresbytefs. 
Epiphanins   reliites    this   opinum   fay  shewing  thit 
Bi^ops,  whom  he  calls,  vmrcpww  ^i^fvMtnf  m^^raf  iv  r«Tc^ 
y^  rfevtm  ^  ccurXi/n's^,   had   the  power  of  ordabio^ 
ministers,  and  thus  begetting,  as  it  were,  faihen  m 
Che  Church :  but  the  Presbyters  could  oiriy,  by  their 
power  of  baptizing,  bring  sons  to  the  Church,  ml 
fathers  or  goveraors.     Epiphanias  further  answers 
Aerius   by  shewing,  that  Timothy,  being  a  Bishop, 
was  commissioned  by  Paul  to  exercise  authority  over 
as&  Elder,  which  could  not  have  been  if  a  Bishop  ind 
P^rrsbyter  were  the  same  t&ing,  and  the  Bishop  had 
not  the  greater  power.     But  there  is  one  ohserratioa 
of  Epiphanius   in   ref^y  to  an  objection  of  Aeriw, 
whi^  if  it  could  be  depended  upon,  on  his  singie 
testimony,  would  throw  mudt  Hghat  on  the  coastito- 
tkm  of  the  Church  in  the  Apost<^  age.    He  says, is 
of  a  fact  known  only  to  those  who  had  thoroogUy 
investi^uted  the  history  of  the  t}imrch,  that  at  the 
first  preacluag  of  the   Gospel  the  tiiree  ordecs  of 
clergy  were  not  immediately  appointed  in  each  pboe 
by  the  Apo«tles  5  if  there  happened  to  be  no  one  io  t 
city  wordiy  a  Bishopric,  they  were  contented  widi 
Presbyters  and  Deacons,  but  where  necessity  required, 
and  a  fit  person  could  be  found,  there  Bishops  were 
appointed.    Where,  however,  the  nuaiber  was  small, 
and  there  was  a  deficiency  oi  persona  for  the  Presby- 
tery, then  they  were  contented  with  a  Bi^op  and  & 
Deacon,  for  a  Bishc^  must  always  have  a  Deaoon. 

VZII.  Jerome^s  opMons, 

The  opponents  of  Episcopacy  have  supported  their 
ailments  by  the  opinions  of  Jerome.  The  theolo- 
gical student  will  find  a  full  staten^nt  of  them  in 
Hammond's  DissertadoM,  ii.  89.  38,  89.  m  ^ 
right  cf  Bishopi,  we  shall  only  here  observe,  that 
Jerome  up  where  impugns  the  aul^rity  of  Bishops, 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  right  of  Presbyters,  or 
stipes  their  power  to  be  unlawful ;  that  he  distinctly 
acknowledges  Hie  Bishops  to  he  distinguished  ton 
the  Presbyters  by  the  power  of  ordination ;  and  far- 
ther, thou^  he  speaks  of  the  first  appointment  of 
Bishops,  as  the  raising  of  one  of  the  Presbyters  ow 
the  rest  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disputes  sad 
schisms,  yet  he  states  this  to  have  tadcen  place  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  if  w«  weig|h  fairly  *o- 
geCher  all  the  passages  which  may  bear  on  this  sirfj- 
jeot,  in  his  writmgs,  it  is  scarcely  poasible  not  t» 
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■BOP.  come    to   «lii»    cbnelusioB,    that  JerMoe   helievvd 

ry<«^tbe  cawtence  of  Presbyters  to  be  prior  to  that  of 

BubopB,    but  that    the  order  of  Bishops    was  of 

Apostolic  inslitutioiiy  and  was  dtstiact    from^    and 

snperior  to  the  Presbyters. 

IX.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  hi  this  place  a  few 
remarks  oo  the  loss  oi  the  order  of  Bfehops  which 
took  place  in  the  Lutheran,  and  Cahriiustio  churches 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.     In  England  the 
BBOSt  T^ement  attack  on  the  order  of  Bishops^  both 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  temporal  and  spiritoal 
jurisdiction,  was   made   during  the   troubles  which 
attended  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  hot  we  mast  not 
judge  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  so  earnest 
for  erecting  the  Calvinistic  discipline  in  England  of 
^e  prinei[Ses  and  Tiews  which  Luther  and  Cabrin 
held  on  tht  subject  of  Church  goyernment.    Episco^ 
pacy  was  lost,  not  rejected  by  the  Reformers  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  was  their  misfortune  that  not  more  than  one 
or  two  Bishops  throughout  Ciermany  adhered  to  them, 
and  these,  being  compelled  to  abdicate  their  office, 
did  not  survive  to  give  Hieir  aid  in  preserving  tbe 
Episcopal  order,  by  ordaining  others  to  succeed  them. 
Whatever  reproaches  Luther  may  have  cast  upon  the 
]\>pish  Bishops,  for  their  pride  and  cruelty  and  rr> 
sistaace  of  the  truth ;  and  much  as  he  contributed  to 
degrade  the  ofder  itself^  by  his  arraigning  the  crimes 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  his  opinious  upon  the 
authority  of  the  order,  and  his  general  views  respect- 
ing it  are  evident  from  tbe  concluding  clause  of  the 
Augustan  Confession;  a  document  whidi  being  framed 
with  care  and  designed  for  public  examination,  has  been 
upon  other  points  considered  as  good  evidence  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  Reformers.     '*  Nume  non  id  igitur  ut 
dominatio  eripiaiur  Episcopis  sed  hoc  unum  petitur  ut 
paHaTiiur  Eosmgdmm  pure  doeeri  ei  relaxeni   paucat 
ffumdam  oh$ervaiimm  qmm  $me  peceala  servari  asn  peuunt 
^mod  n  nikil  rrnnkerint  ipd  vidermt  quomodo  Deo  m^ 
tkman  redditwri  wU,  quod  pertinacia  gua  cautam  sthif" 
mati  pnebmiJ'*     "Our  view  is  not  to  deprive  the 
Bisfac^  of  their  government,'*  but  we  ask  them  to 
allow  the  Gospel  to  be  purely  preached,  and  to  relax 
some  few  observances  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  sin.    But  if  they  do  not  yield  at  all,  let  them 
look  to  it,  and  think  what  excuse  they  will  make 
to  God  for  causing  a  schism  by  their  obstinacy." 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  rise  of  the  Presby- 
terian ^sdpline,  which  includes  in  it  the  government 
of  Lay  Elders,  vras  owing  to  any  hostility  founded  on 
principle,  against  Episcopacy  in  general,  hut  origi- 
nated in  a  peculiar  combination    of  circumstances, 
friiich  prevented  the  establishment  of  Efiiscopacy, 
and  of  which  Calvin  to€»k  advantage  to  frame  a  form  of 
Church  polity  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Society  of 
Christians  at  Geneva.    In  Strype*s  -lA/e  of  Arckiishop 
JPitrkef,  book  xL  p.  11:    the  opinion  of  Calvin   in 
&rofur  of  Episcopacy  is  shewn  from  a  passage  in  his 
book  De  neeetiitate  refarmmida  EtclesMB,  m  which  are 
these  ivorda  ''  Let  them  give  us  such  an  hierarchy 
In  which  the  Bishops  nuy  be  so  above  the  rest,  as 
they  refuse  not  to  be  under  Christ,  and  depend  \ipoa 
liim  as  their  only  head.  •  If  there  be  any  that  do  .not 
beinve  themselves  with  all  revereoce  and  obedience 
towards  them,  there  is  no  anathenm,  but  1  confess 
them  worthy  of  it."     Strype  in  the  same  plaee  refers 
to  a  statement  of  Archbi^op  Abbott,  wko  found  from 
Archbidioip  nrker  a  papers,  evidence  ^at  Calvia  and 


others  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  would  BISBOI^ 
haws  had  Episcopacy  if  circumstances  had  permitted. 
In  England  and  in  Sweden  where  the  King  and  the 
nobles  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Bishops  at  the 
Reformation,  Episcopacy  was  preserved  without  diffi- 
culty. In  Denmark  under  Christian  III.  the  order 
was  maintained  not  without  violation  of  Episcopal 
succession ;  for  when  the  Bishops  opposed  tiiemselves 
both  to  the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  authority 
<»f  fhe  King,  Christian  expelled  them  from  their 
Bishoprics,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Bugenhagins, 
whom  he  sent  for  en  purpose,  ordaiqed  other  persons 
to  the  vacant  sees.  In  Scotland,  Episcopacy  rather 
withered  than  was  altogether  rejected.  The  dis- 
cipline established  by  Knox,  was  a  compound  of  the 
Lutheran  superintendents  and  the  Calvinistic  Prea- 
bytery.  Had  the  Bishops  like  those  in  England  joined 
heartily  in  forwarding  the  Reformation,  Episcopacy 
would  have  withstood  the  hostility  of  Andrew  MeU 
ville,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  escaped 
all  those  evils  of  perpetual  strife  and  dispute  whicA 
ended  in  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
time  of  Charles  L 

X.  Biihop$  im  England, 

The  number  of  Bishops  in  England,  including  the 
two  Archbishops  is  twenty-seven.  The  province  of 
Canterbury  includes  twenty-two .  dioceses ;  viz.  Ca»- 
terk>ury,  Ic>ndon,  Winchester,  Bangor,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Brist<^,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Llandaff, 
Norwich,  Oxford, Peterborough,  Rochester,  Salisbury, 
St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Worcester.  The  province  of 
York  includes  five,  tiz.  York,  Durham,  Chester, 
Carlisle,  Sodor  and  Man.  The  spiritual  functmoa 
which  are  the  peculiar  distincticms  of  the  order,  are 
those  of  or&iation  and  confirmation^  They  also  have 
a  power  of  governing  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
dioceses,  of  admonishing/  and  suspending  ecclesias- 
tical persons  from  the  performance  of  the  services  'Of 
the  Church.  They  institute  to  benefices  upon  tbe 
presentation  of  the  patrons,  but  if  the  presentatimi 
belong  to  the  Bishop,  the  act  of  institution  is  then 
termed  collation.^  They  license  persons  to  serve  qs 
Curates,  either  to  assist  the  resident  minister  of 
parishes,  or  to  supply  their  absence.  They  have 
power  to  call  the  clergy  to  reside  on  their  benefices  . 
under  severe  penalties  for  non  compliance ;  and  to 
license  them  to  be  absent  from  their  cures  under 
special  circumstances  either  of  privilege  or  of  per* , 
sooal  necessity.  A  Bishop's  power  is  confined  to  his 
own  diocese.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duty,  by  his  Arcl»- 
deacons,  who  are  termed  by  the  Canon  law  the 
**  Bishop's  Eyes."  The  Bishop  by  his  Archdeacons 
visits  his  diocese  every  year,  and  generally  in  person 
every  three  year8>  at  which  time  confirmatioos  ace 
held  ;  during  the  Bishop's  personal  visitations  the 
power  of  his  Archdea<^n  is  suspended. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Bishops  aiQ 
appointed,  it  is  manifest  that  in  England  and  Ireland 
the  power  of  nomination  actually  Ues  in  the  crown. 
In  Eiigiand  tlie  fbm  of  an  election  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  church  is  still  preserved ; 
but  the  King  appotnts  Bishops  in  the^Church  of  Ire» 
land  not  by  nomination  to  a  chapter^  bat  by  letters 
patent  mider  the  Great  Seal.  Before  the  time  ^ 
4o2 
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BISHOP.  Heniy  I.  the  investhiire  of  a  Bishopric  was  given 
^^"■"V*^  by  the  King,  per  traditwnem  annuU  et  bacuU,  the  ring 
denoting  the  marriage  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Churchy 
the  staff  his  pastoral  office  ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  increasing,  drew  from  Henry  and 
from  John,  grants,  that  in  future  the  donation  of  the 
Bishoprics  should  be  elective  by  the  Chapter  or  Con- 
vent, which  submission  was  in  fact  a  gift  to  the  Pope, 
through  the  ^eans  of  his  agents  the  monks,  of  the 
presentation  to  every  Bishopric  in  the  kingdom. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  until  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHI. ;  when  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  the  payment  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Pope  was  forbidden,  and  the  power  of  nomination 
was  recovered  to  the  King  5  the  elective  process  by 
the  Chapter  still  continuing  under  an  old  form  of 
license  to  elect,  called  cong^  d^lire,  by  the  same  act  it 
was  declared,  that  the  Po{>e*s  bull  was  unnecessary  to 
confirm  the  election,  provided  that  the  Bishop  were 
of  the  King*6  nomination.  The  absurdity  of  an 
election  by  a  Dean  and  Chapter  when  only  one 
person  was  nominated,  became  so  glaring  that  in  the 
1  Edward  VI.  it  was  declared  that  such  elections  by 
cong^  (T^lire,  being  only  shadows  of  elections  and 
derogatory  to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  whom  the 
gift  and  collation  to  all  Bishoprics  belonged,  the 
King  should  be  empov/ered  to  nominate  by  his  letters 
patent  the  person  who  should  be  consecrated  Bishop 
-to  any  particular  diocese.  This  law  was  repealed  by 
a  statute  of  Mary,  and  the  statute  of  Mary  was  again 
repealed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  Act  25  Henry 
VIII.  which  prescribed  the  form  of  cong^  diilire,  being 
expressly  revived  by  that  Act  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Act  of  Edward  I.  being  passed  over  in  silence,  hence 
it  happens  that  the  form  of  election  by  cong4  (T^Ure 
still  remains.  The  mode  of  appointment  to  Bishop- 
rics in  the  most  ancient  times  was  undoubtedly  by 
popular  suffrage  :  this  is  a  point  much  disputed,  but 
seems  to  be  of  no  great  moment,  for  whether  the'person 
be  nominated  by  the  King  or  by  the  people  it  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  authority  which  he  afterwards  receives  by 
consecration .  The  elections  to  Bishoprics  were  purely 
popular  for  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  the  Emperors  began  to  interfere,  owing 
to  the  great  tumults  which  frequently  took  place.  At 
the  Council  at  Aries,  459,  a  canon  was  made  which 
directed  the  Bishops  to  choose  three  candidates  for  the 
vacant  chair  out  of  whom  the  clergy  and  people  might 
select  one.  And  by  other  laws,  the  clergy  and  people  on 
the  contrary  were  directed  to  choose  three  out  of  whom 
the  Bishops  selected  one  by  lot,  this  was  the  rule  in  the 
Spanish  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Barce- 
lona, A.  D.  599.  Justinian  also  in  his  Novel,  123,  c.  1 . 
t  directed  that  the  clergy  and  chief  men  should  choose 
three,  and  the  ordaining  Bishop  select  one  of  them. 
During  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
consent  of  the  Gothic  Kings  in  France  and  Spain  began 
to  be  asked  by  way  of  compliment,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  custom  of  more  modern  times  which  has  given 
the  entire  nomination  to  the  King.  The  age  at  which 
persons  are  qualified  to  be  made  Bishops  in  the 
English  church  is  thirty  :  in  the  Council  of  Agde 
506,  we  find  the  first  distinct  limitation  of  the  age  to 
be  thirty  years ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  the  accounts 
given  by  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  Socrates,  and  Theodoret 
of  the  ordination  of  several  eminent  persons  at  an  earlier 
period^  that  the  rule  was  in  their  time  not  observed. 


In  the  present  age  the  Bishops  are  always  selected  from  BISHOi 
the  Presbyters,  and  such  was  thegeneral  oustoroasearly  C^ 
as  Cyprian's  time;  but  instances  are  met  with  of  Dea-  ^^^^ 
cons   made  Bishops,  as  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius 
report  of  Athanasius  ;  and  what  will  appear  yet  more 
strange,  of  laymen  at  once  raised  to  the  Episcopal 
chair,  as  Paulinus  and  all  the   historians  relate  of 
Ambrose  ;  Socrates  and  Sozomen  of  Nectarius,  and 
Pontius   of  Cyprian.      Nazienzen    also   relates  that 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Coesarea  was  only  a  Catechamen 
when  elected.     In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the 
Bishops  had  the  disposal  of   the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  so  things  remained  until  the  time  of  JosUman, 
A.  p.  500,  when  began  the  practice  of  endowiag  par- 
ticular churches  with  lands^  a  custom  which  as  it  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  clergy  as  a  body,  has  tended 
certainly  much  to  diminish  the  authority  of  Bisho^ys, 
by  rendering  the  clergy  independent  of  the  Bishops* 
support.    Three  Bishops  were  required  by  the  most 
ancient  canons  to  concur  in  the  act  of  conaecration 
of  a  Bishop,  a  custom  still  preserved  in  our  Church. 
The  Bishop  elect  being  presented  to  the  presiding 
Bishop  by  two  others.     Upon  the  power  of  ordination 
which  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal  order, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  still  remains  to 
the  Bishops  as  it  did  in  the  first  ages  $  it  being  admitted 
that  that  power  has  been  all  along  exercised  by  them, 
and  that  the  Presbyters  though  they  join  in  laying 
hands  on  a  Presbyter,  yet  cannot  ordain  without  the 
Bishop ;  upon  the  rite  of  Confirmation  which  is  es« 
clusively  administered  by  the  Bishop,  see  Cosrwiw 

TION. 

XI.  Temporal  privileges  of  the  Bishops, 

The  Bishops  of  England  are  by  virtue  of  their 
Bishoprics,  Lords  of  Parliament^  and  form  part  of 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  Parliament,  under  the  name 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual.  They  sit  in  the  upper  bouse 
as  holding  or  being  supposed  to  hold  Baronies  of  the 
King;  for  William  the  Conqueror  changed  the  spi- 
ritual tenure  of  frank  almoin  or  free  alms,  under 
which  the  Bishops  held  their  lands  during  the  Saxoo 
government,  into  the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  bj 
barony,  which  subjected  their  estates  to  all  cii^l 
charges  and  assessment  from  which  they  were  before 
exempt ',  and  in  right  of  succession  to  those  baronies, 
which  were  unalienable  from  their  respective  dig- 
nities, the  Bishops  and  Abbots  were  allowed  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Bishops  take  rank  next 
to  Viscounts.  A  difference  however  exists  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Bishops,  as  respects  their  beio^  tried 
by  their  peers  upon  indictment  for  treason,  or  felony, 
or  misprision  of  either  j  and  sitting  upon  such  triajs 
in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  from  this 
privilege  they  are  excluded  on. the  ground  of  not 
being  noble  in  blood.  Custom  has  also  practically 
excluded  them  from  sitting  on  trials  for  eafiital 
offences,  upon  impeachments  or  indictments  in  full 
parliament.  They  have  usually  withdrawn  volun- 
tarily in  such  cases,  but  have  entered  a  protest 
expressing  their  right  to  stay. . 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  Meiropo- 
litanus  et  Primus  toiius  Anglia.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primus  et  MetropoUtanus  AngUiE.  They  arc 
called  Metropolitan  because  they  were  at  first  coar 
seorated  io  the  metropolis  of  their  province.   The 
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SBOP.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  precedence  before  all 
V**^  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  imnaecliately  after  the  blood 
royal,  he  hath  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  King  of 
JBngland,  and  hath  Prelates  for  his  officers.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  his  provincial  Dean,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  his  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Lis  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  his 
Precentor,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  his  Chaplain. 
He  hath  the  power  of  dispensation  in  any  case  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  on  this  right  is 
founded  his  power  of  granting  special  licenses  to 
marry  at  any  time  or  place,  to  hold  two  livings  and 
the  like,  and  also  his  power  of  conferring  any  de« 
grees  in  prejudice  of  the  Universities^  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  is  next  in  precedence  5  he  hath  pre- 
cedence before  all  Dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
before  all  the  great  officers  of  state  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  hath  the  privilege  to  crown  the 
Queen  Consort,  and  to  be  her  perpetual  Chaplain. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  next,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester next,  the  remainder  according  to  their  senio- 
rity of  consecration.  But  if  any  be  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor he  ranks  after  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

A  Suffragan  is  a  Titular  Bishop  advanced  to  assist 
the  Bishop  of  any  diocese  in  his  spiritual  function,  or 
one  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  Bishop,  so  that  by 
his  suffrage  matters  committed  to  him  are  determined. 
They  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Henry  VUI,  (26  Hen. 
Vni.  c.  14.)  By  this  act  every  Bishop  at  his  pleasure 
may  present  two  honest  and  discreet  spiritual  persons 
ii^ithin  his  diocese  to  the  King,  that  he  may  give  one 
of  them  the  title,  style,  and  dignity  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing sees :  Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover, 
Guildford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftsbury,  Mol- 
ten, Marlborough,  Bradford,  Leicester,  Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith,  Bridgewater,  Notting- 
ham, Grantham,  Hull,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Pereth,  Berwick,  St.  Germain,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  Ireland  there  are  four.  Archbishops :  Armagh, 
Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland  ; 
Cashel^  Primate  of  Munster  ;  Tuam,  Primate  of  Con- 
naught.  And  eighteen  Bishops :  Meath,  Kildare, 
Derry,.  Raphoe,  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
Dromore,  Elphin,  Down  and  Connor,  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Cloyne,  Cork  and  Ross, 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Kihnore,  Clogher,  Ossory, 
ELillalaand  Acherilly,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh.  By  an 
Act  18  Car.  I.  c.  lO.  a  Bishopric  in  Ireland  is  declared 
incompatible  with  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Wales. 

The  Churc^  of  England  also  has  Bishops  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Calcutta. 

Bishop  and  bis  Clerks,  a  cluster  of  dangerous  rocky 
islets  off  the  west  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  the  furthest 
promontory  of  South  Wales,  at  the  south  entrance  of 
St.  George's  Channel.  They  are  not  inhabited,  but  two 
or  three  of  them  afford  pasturage  for  a  few  sheep, 
the  others  merely  serve  as  retreats  for  vast  numbers 
of  sea  fowls,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coast  catch  for  the  sake  of  their  down.  These  were 
found  so  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  this  part,  that 
a  light-house  was  erected  there  in  1777*  It  is  about 
four  miles  west  of  St.  David's  5  about  51^  5S'  north 
)a4j|ude,  and  5^  W  west  longitude. 


Bishop  Bird^  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  Tanagra  BISHOPS 
Epiicopus, 

Bishop's  Castle,  a  borough  town  in  Shropshire^ 
where  formerly  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  resided.  The 
town  IS  irregularly  built  on  a  declivity  adjoining 
the  river  Clun,  and  contains  few  objects  worthy  of 
notice.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
Population,  in  18^1,  1880. 

Bishops  Stortford,  an  ancient  town  in  Hertfordshire 
on  the  river  Stort.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  King  John  wrested  it  from  the  see,  and 
erected  it  into  a  borough,  which  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  as  late  as  the  14th  of  Edward  III. 
The  authority  of  the  Bishops  was  afterwards  restored, 
but  the  castle  of  which  some  remains  are  yet 
standing,  had  been  demolished.  Nevertheless  even 
in  James  I.  time  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
a  keeper  of  the  castle  and  gaol  of  Stortford,  and  quit- 
rents  for  the  castle  guard  are  still  paid  by  many  of  the 
adjacent  manors.  The  church  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's  London.  Popula- 
tion, 18^1^  3368,  chiefly  employed  in  the  malting 
trade. 

Bishop  Thorpe,  St.  Andrew's  Thorpe,  Thorpe  on 
the  Ouse,  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire,  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
palace  was  originally  built  by  Archbishop  Walter  de 
Grey,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop.  Population,  in 
1821,  301. 

Bishop's  Waltha&i,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a 
manor  and  chase  of  the  same  name,  which,  as  far 
back  as  the  compiling  of  Domesday  Book,  has  been 
stated  to  have  belonged,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  *'  Semper  fuit  de  Episcopatu.'* 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a  palace,  built  originally  by 
Bishop  Henry  dc  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  but 
indebted  for  its  subsequent  magnificence  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  who  made  it  his  favourite  residence  and 
died  in  it.  It  was  demolished  in  the  Civil  wars,  but 
the  ruins  still  testify  its  grandeur.  The  town  trades 
largely  in  leather.    Population,  in  1821,  2126.  ' 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  a  desperate  gang  of 
deer  stealers  infested  this  neighbourhood  ;  their  out* 
rages  were  committed  under  the  disguise  of  blackened 
faces,  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  fValiham 
.  Blacka,  Severe  measures  became  necessary  in  order 
to  suppress  their  atrocities,  and  a  special  act  of  Par- 
liament was  framed  against  them^  in  the  ninth  of 
George  II.  a.d.  1723,  embracing  more  felonies  than 
are  enumerated  in  any  other  statute.  This  act  is  still 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Act. 

Bishop  Wsarmouth,  an  ancient  town  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  so  closely  adjoining  Sunderland  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  one.  Bishop  Wearmouth  stands 
on  an  acclivity,  south  of  the  river  Wear  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  The 
church  is  of  Saxon  origin,  though  little  of  its  more 
ancient  architecture  can  at  present  be  distinguished. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.     Population,  in  1821,  11542. 

Bishop's  Weed,  the  Knglish  name  of  the  genus 
Amm'u 
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SfUBfCTH     BISMUTH,  a  yellowkb,  or  ftiigbtly  reddbb  white 

r"        metal,  which  is  brittle,  and  fusible  at  a  low  tempera^ 
y  J  ture,  when  ccxnpared  with  cither  metals. 

'^^'^^  It  forms  very  fosible  alloys  with  other  metals,  and 
hence  if  enters  into  the  com  position  of  softsoldcra.  An 
alloy  of  eight  ports  of  Bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three 
of  tin,  will  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
boiling  water. 

But  while  it  iacreases  the  fusibility  of  other  metals 
by  its  combination  with  them,  it  renders  them  less 
malleable.  The  ductility  of  gold  is  said  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
Bismuth.  It  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  pewter, 
and  its  oidde  is  used  to  increase  the  fusibility  of 
glass. 

It  occurs  as  a  mineral  most  commonly  in  Its  metallic 
state,  and  sometimes  combined  with  sulphur. 

BISON,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  American  Buffalo 
or  Bos  Bison, 
BinaM,  or  BISSAOS,  Bissagos,  or  Bijugas,  the  name  of  an 
Byogas.  archipelago,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  consisting 
of  two  groans  of  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  south  of  Cabo  Roxo,  and  the  river 
Cach^.  They  stretch  more  than  forty  leagues  from 
aorth-west  to  south-east,  and  are  inaceessible  on  the 
western  side,  on  account  of  extensive  shoals  ill  laid 
down  in  our  charts.  A  channel,  about  five  leagues  in 
width,  separates  them  from  the  lai]ger  islands  and 
the  main  land  -,  and  tlus  passage  is  called  the  Bijuga 
ChanneL  It  is  neaiiy  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  has 
a  depth  of  water  sufiicient  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
Bumber  of  the  islands  lt>rming  this  archipelago  has 
never  been  accurately  determined,  but  thirteen  of  the 
western  group  are  said  to  be  inhabited.  They  are 
k>w^  never  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  probably  alluvial,  formed  firom  the  mud 
deposited  by  the  great  rivers  of  the  neighbouring 
continent.  The  acknowledged  fertility  of  their  soil 
renders  this  way  of  accounting  for  their  origin  highly 
probable.  Of  the  western  group,  Warang,  Cazegoot, 
Bul&ma,  and  Canabac  are  the  most  remarl^able ;  Imt 
they  are  not  near  so  large  as  the  eastern  islands, 
which  are  separated  from  the  main  land  only  by  very 
narrow  diannels.  Proceeding,  as  before,  from  north 
to  south,  we  have  amcmg  the  latter  Jatte,  Bussis,  and 
InbabitantB  Bissao.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  said  to 
Papelfl.^  1^  Papels  j  a  race  occupying  that  portion  of  the  main 
land,  which  is  ^mprehended  between  the  rivers  of  Gdba 
and  Cach^o.  They  are  courageous  and  fond  of  war ; 
but  cruel  and  perfidious.  Their  arms  are  a  long  gun 
and  a  sword  four  feet  in  length,  kept  literally  as  sharp 
as  a  razor.  A  convex  shield,  made  of  withies  and 
covered  with  bufiiilo  hide,  is  the  defensive  wes^n  j 
and  in  the  use  of  all  their  arms  they  are  very  dexterous. 
They  are  constantly  at  war  with  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, but  are  fortunately  so  ignorant  of  navigation 
as  not  to  know  the  use  of  sails,  and  therefore  seldom 
venture  far  from  home.  *In  person  they  are  tall  and 
well  proportioned;  bony,  muscular,  active,  and 
powerful.  They  have  thinner  lips  and  flatter  noses 
than  their  neighbours,  good  teetb,  which  they  some- 
times file  to  a  point  (as  is  occasionally  done  in  the 
interior)  and  woolly  hair^  which  they  cut  fantastically 
and  dress  with  palm  oil  and  red  ochre.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  slight  girdle  in  summer,  and  a  goat*s 
skin  in  the  winter ;  and  the  women  are  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  article  of  dress 
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except  a  broader  belt  made  of  the  sbieds  of  prin  Rari 
leaves.  The  Papels  and  Bissagos  are  aH  idelstM  w!^ 
They  sacrifice  fowls  and  even  oxen  on  c^traordiBirf  ^^^"^ 
occasions,  and  draw  omens  from  the  iospectioo  i 
their  entrails.  They  have  also  as  ranch  &iUi  ia  gH*. 
gris  or  cfaarau  written  by  the  MandingD  Priests,  ai 
the  Musulmans  tbemselves.  The  soil  is  so  pnivK* 
tive»  and  their  wants  so  few,  that  they  have  hitle  seei 
to  trouble  themselves  ittwut  agrkntltvre,  so  t)Mt 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year  are  d^ted  to  such  ecci* 
patioos.  Rice,  the  tropical  seeds  and  roots,  fnut  asd 
vegetables  j  palms,  which  supply  them  with  meat  aid 
drmk,  howe  and  clothmg ;  and  fish,  of  which  tie; 
are  extremely  fond,  are  abundant,  aad  obtaiacd  wid 
little  or  no  htbonr.  Tobacco  and  brandy  are  foni^ 
laxuries  in  which  they  delight,  and  the  skve  trade 
probably  affords  them  still,  as  it  certainly  dki  ibrmedf, 
a  constant  supply  of  those  indulgeocies ;  for  their 
immediate  neighbours,  the  Portuguese  at  G^aod 
Cach^o,  are  always  on  friendly  terms  with  thera,  aad 
the  little  inclination  which  the  individualaof  that  as* 
tion  have  shewn  to  abandon  that  shamdhl  traffic,  il 
but  too  notorious. 

^ssio,  the  chief  of  these  islands,  is  one  of  those  Bisu 
which  is  best  known,    having    long   been  one  ofl^ 
the  principal  Portuguese  settlements  on  this  coast 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  south* western  end  (rf  the 
island,  in  lat.  1 1''  18"  N.  and  long.  14''  58"  W.  on  low 
ground  surratunded  by  salt  marshes,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unhealthy.     The  sea  breezes,  however,  ia 
the  dry  season,  are  very  bracing,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  so  fotal  as  might  be  expected.    There  are  a  lev 
houses  built  of  stone,  and  a  spacious  Ibrt  near  the 
water's  edge ;  the  remainder  is  nothing  better  than  a 
Negro  village.    The  fortress  is  a  place  of  m>  slreogtl^ 
and  is  garrisoned  bv  a  ra^ed  crew  of  N^roes  mA 
mulattos,  with    a  fow    sickly    Europeans,  who  are 
obliged  to  court  their  black  ne^bbours  by  all  sorts  oC 
disgraceful  concessions.     Such  is  the  wretchedness 
of  this  setUement,  that  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
mandant are  the  only  individuals  in  the  place  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  bread  or  wine  at  their  tables. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  rich  and  fortilei  risio^ 
gradually  from  the   shore,  and  well  provided  with 
water  5  the  want  of  which  is  so  often  severelj  felt  b 
Africa.    The.  Papels,  who  inhabit  this  island,  and  the 
nearest  part  of  the  main  land,  appear  to  be  moff 
civilized  and  less  ferocious  thmi  their  peigiibours  ta 
the  Bissago.      They  have  sithilar  superstitioos  as^ 
offer  up  similar  sacrifices.    Their  belief  in  witchcraft 
is  so  strong,'  that    their  pretended  sorcerers  seem 
sometimes    to    be    the  dupes  of  it  themselves.  A 
labourer,  who  was  accused  by  his   companions  of 
'  changing  himself  into  an  alligator,  when  asked  by 
Captain  Beaver  whether  the  chai^  were  true,  replied 
**  Yes  I  can  dp  so  ai^  have  often  done  it.*'    This  tfH 
swer  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  knew  that  such 
a  confesakyn  would  subject  him  to  a  9evere  iogging* 
This  nation,  like  most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  is 
subdivided  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  contimwlly 
at  war  with  each  other  5  a  state  of  things  utterly 
incompatible  with  moral  or  civS  improvemcBt,  snd 
-furnishing  a  constant   su^ly  of  materials   ibr  the 
traffic    in  slaves,  which    in    its  tmrn   as  constantly 
foments  that  intestine  warfere.     It  was  this  branch 
of  trade,  far  more  than  war  or  victory,  which  induced 
the  French  to  establish  themselves  by  force  at  Bissao, 
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m  1700,  Mftrly  two  centoriesirfter  tfaePortiignefehad 
leen  in  undisturbed  pcwaetsiaii  of  tiie  pinoe.  The 
bcCtTity  of  the  French  soon  threw  their  riTais  out  of 
be  maricet,  and  the  Portuguese  destroyed  their 
buildings  mnd  itendoned  the  setdeflsent.  But  it  was 
lot  uBtnined  by  the  French  long,  and  the  Portuguese 
m^ine  been  the  sole  occupants  for  the  last  forty  or 
tfty  years. 

B«7LAMA  is  anollier  of  these  islands,  well  imown  to 
&uropeaas,  particularly  our  own  countrymea^  in  con- 
equence  of  a  colony  sent  oat  thither  for  Uie  most  be- 
levoleot  purposes,  but  fruslauted  by  the  climate,  the 
?ok>uists  themselves,  and  the  treachery  of  the  natives, 
it  lies  in  Ut.  ll""  W  N.  and  long.  U""  S&  W.  on  the 
lorth-westem  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
rbe  cbanael  betwuen  the  Island  and  the  main  land, 
brms  an  eitceilent  harbour,  and  nothing  is  wantiisg  but 
k  more  salubrious  cliasate,  to  render  Bul6ma  an  earthly 
Mnidise.  It  ts  about  twenty  mites  in  length,  juid 
frcvm  six  to  fifteen  in  breadth ;  and  rising  gently  from 
iie  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  mfles  from  the 
»each,  swells  into  a  belt  of  hills,  which  form  the  basis 
»f  the  mouatainoos  tract  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
idand.  The  hills  are  clodied  with  woods,  affording 
excellent  timber,  and  %'arious  fruits,  and  the  vallies 
■re  traversed  by  copious  streams,  which  cool  and 
Rertilize  the  country.  Its  advantages,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  are  very  considerable,  its  harbour, 
capacious  and  secure ;  its  communications  with  the 
interior  of  the  neighbouring  coutinent,  facflitated  by 
several  rivers  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  ^  its 
comparative  proximity  to  Europe,  all  contribute  to 
render  it  a  most  desirable  spot  for  such  a  colony  as 
tkat  of  which  u«  shall  presendy  give  a  brief  account. 
On  the  southern  side  there  are  lai^  savioas  or  natural 
aaeadows  well  stocked  with  oxen  and  wild  horses ; 
and  stags,  goats,  buffaloes,  and  elephants  abound, 
thcMigh  no  beast  of  prey  is  found  except  Uie  hysna. 
Game  is  every  where  plentiful,  and  various  binls  of 
liie  richest  plumage  inhabit  the  groves  and  forests. 
I^^ioh,  particularly  turtle,  is  largely  supplied  by  the  rivers 
and  sea ;  and  limes,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  and 
bananas  seem  to  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  heat 
■a  great  5  the  mean  temperature  appearing  to  be  85^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and  the  extremes  74^ 
and  96^.  But  a  strong  sea  breeze  springs  up  about 
mid-day,  cools  the  air,  and  reduces  the  temperature 
at  night  90  or  ao  degrees.  Heavy  dews,  falling  im- 
mediately after  sun -set,  contribute  to  cool  the  earth, 
so  that  the  early  part  of  the  morning  is  extremely 
refreshing.  The  rains  continue  from  June  to  October. 
At  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  season,  they  are 
moderate  and  come  only  at  intervals ;  but  in  August, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  rainy  period,  they  &11  in 
torrents.  Tornadoes  accompany  the  rains  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  season,  but  are  less  de- 
structive and  more  easily  foreseen  than  the  hurricanes 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  supposed  to  be  highly 
beneficial,  by  preventing  the  istagnation  of  the  air  and 
dispersing  pestilential  vapours.  The  original  inhabit 
tants  of  this  island  appear  to  have  been  the  Biafaras, 
of  whom  a  short  notice  will  be  given  below.  They 
were  expelled  by  the  Bijugas,  or  Bissagos,  from  the 
neighbouring  islands.  This  tribe,  instead  of  settling 
upon  the  conquered  island,  merely  visited  it  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting :  and  it  was  Ibund  uninhabited  by 
the  French  terigators,  who  landed  there  in  1699.    In 


tiiat  oonditioB  it  eonttoued  tfll  17^8,  when  an  aaso-  BIBSAOB. 
eiatioa  was  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
forming  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  object  of 
which  was  tashew  the  natives  of  Africa  the  real  ad^ 
vantages  of  industry  and  civilisation.  The  formation 
of  a  commercial  and  agricultural  settlement,  in  whicb 
none  but  free  labourers  should  be  employed,  was 
thought  tn  be  a  most  eligible  measure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  design ;  and  some  vessels,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Dalrympk,  were  despatched  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  Thnee  ships  carrying  twa 
hundned  and  eighty  persons,  formed  the  whole  expe« 
dttiouj  and  one  of  the  vessels  reached  Bul4ma  in 
safety  after  a  passage  of  about  seven  weeks ;  but  want 
of  precaution  in  requiring  a  security  for  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  settlers,  before  they  set  sail,  or  want  of 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  commander  after  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  soon  occasioned 
such  disorders  as  even  then  threatened  the  infant 
colony  with  ruin.  Insubordination  among  the  settlers 
themselves,  made  it  difficult  to  regulate  their  inter- 
oourse  with  the  natives ;  and  their  mutual  ignorance 
of  each  others  language  and  customs,  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  continual  disputes  and  misunderstandings. 
The  Bissagos  from  the  neighbonring  islands,  though, 
only  temporary  inhabitants,  had  conquered  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  masters  ofBuULma;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  stq>s  were  taken  to  obtain 
a  cession  of  the  place  before  the  settlers  landed  and 
virtually  took  possession  of  it.  These  oversights 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  Bissagos ;  and  they  were 
enabled,  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  new  comers,  to 
carry  into  execution  a  plot  they  had  formed  for  the 
destniction  of  the  intruders.  On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of 
June,  before  the  colonists  had  been  ten  days  on  shore, 
the  tuitives,  taking  advantage  of  their  supineness,  made 
an  attack,  when  they  were  all  absent  from  their  huts, 
or  taking  their  mid-day  nap,  and  got  possession  of  most 
of  their  arms  and  ammunition.  Five  men  and  one 
woman  among  the  English  were  killed ;  four  men 
wounded,  and  four  women  and  three  diildren  taken 
prisoners.  The  colonists- who  escaped  remained  on 
board  their  ship,  without  making  any  effort  for 'the  re- 
covery of  their  property  or  companions  j  and  returned 
the  next  morning  to  Bissao,  where  the  two  remaining, 
vessels  were  lying.  Mutual  distrust  and  recrimina-' 
tions  immediately  arose  between  the  settlers  and 
the  members  of  the  coimcil,  and  a  fever,  which  had 
broken  out,  contributed  to  augment  their  despondency. 
However,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some 
attempt  to  retrieve  their  losses:  and  returning  to 
Bul4ma,  they  redeemed  the  captives  and  purehased  the 
island  from  the  King  of  Canabac,  for  goods  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  bars> 
(£7B.  I6s,  8d.)  But  no  sooner  had  this  transaction 
been  concluded,  than  the  Council  resolved  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  at  lea^t  till  after  the  termination  of 
the  rains.  Captain  Beaver  protested  against  this 
resolution,  and  was  seconded  by  between  eighty  and' 
ninety  of  the  settlers,  who  determined  to  remain  with 
him,  and  take  possesion  of  the  island.  He  was  una- 
nimously chosen  their  i^sident,  and  immediately 
established  such  regulations  as  were  necessary  for  the 
welfore  of  his  little  community.  Bat  the  rainy  season 
had  now  set  in,  they  had  therefore  very  serious  diflS-' 
culties  to  encounter :  discontents  gained  ground  daily, 
Md  sickness  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree.    In  I 
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BIS9A0S.  tkan  nine  months^  ten  only  were  living  out  of  the 
^•— V"^  eighty-six  Europeans^  who  had  remained  with  him 
on  the  island.  Of  these  another  was  not  long  after- 
wards cut  oflP^  and  the  rest  were  so  overcome  by 
despondency^  that  their  commander  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  their  incessant  solicitations, 
and  to  suffer  them  to  quit  the  island.  They,  therefore^ 
set  sail  from  it  to  England  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1793.  The  history  of  this  well-intentioned,  but  ill- 
fated  expedition,  shews  that  prudence  and  foresight 
are  as  essential  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises  as 
zeal  and  intrepidity.  Had  the  necessary  attention 
been  paid  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  settlers,  to  the 
means  of  securing  subordination,  to  the  measures  re- 
quisite on  reaching  the  destined  port  -,  and,  above  all, 
had  due  discretion  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
those  intrusted  with  authority,  all  the  moral  evils 
they  suffered  might  have  been  avoided  ;  and  even  the 
physical  evils  which  did  them  such  irreparable  injury, 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  injudicious 
season  at  which  they  sailed  from  England.  The 
Directors  also  at  home  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
deficient  in  neglecting  to  send  out  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  probable  that  Captain  Beaver  would 
have  ultimately  succeeded,  had  his  exertions  been 
seconded  as  they  deserved. 

That  part  of  the  African  continent,  which  is  imme- 
diately opposite  to  this  archipelago,  is  occupied  by  a 
variety  of  independent  Negro  tribes,  some  of  them 
entirely  different  from  others  in  habit  and  language, 
and  all  very  imperfectly' known,  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  traveller  s 
progress,  arising  from  the  climate,  interminable  wars, 
and  uncivilized  state  of  the  natives.  As  all,  or  most 
of  them  have  some  sort  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  islanders  here  described,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper if  we  also  add  a  brief  account  of  such  as  are 
best  known. 

Beginning  from  Red  Cape,  the  Cabo  Roxo  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  who  first  explored  these  seas, 
we  have  1.  the  Papeh  in  the  western,  and  the  Balantes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  formed  by  the  rivers 
of  Cachdo  and  G^ba,  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sea,  near  the  islands  of  Cach^o  and  Bassio. 
M.  Mollien  informs  us  that  the  territory  of  the  Papels 
comes  up  to  the  walls  of  Bissao,  which  depends  upon 
them  for  its  subsistence.  They  are  principally  a  pas- 
toral people,  possessing  large  herds  of  oxen.  Their 
women  smear  their  heads  with  mud  to  shew  their 
grief  at  the  death  of  their  relations  -,  and  sacrifices  of 
cattle  are  offered  up,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in 
Sorcerer's  Island,  opposite  to  Bissao.  Their  country 
is  fiat,  and  probably  alluvial  J  frequently  inundated, 
and  extremely  productive  of  rice,  maize,  yams,  Spanish 
potatoes,  manioc,  or  cassadu,  bananas,  papayas, 
guavas,and  oranges.  They  long  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  and  are  now  able  to  keep 
them  as  much  in  awe  as  the  savages  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  do  their  countrymen  at  Mosambique. 
The  Birainas  and  Mandiagos  (Mandingos)  are  other 
tribes  who  live  among  the  Papels,  and  arc  often 
employed  as  sailors  by  the  Portuguese.  2.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  same  island  is  possessed  by  the 
Balantes,  who  are  said  to  speak  a  language  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Papels.  They  form,  like 
most  of  the  neighbouring  hordes,  a  sort  of  federal 
state^  each  village  belonging  to  an  independent  chief. 


Tribes  OD 
the  neigh' 
houring 
continent. 
1.  Papels. 


2.  Balan- 
tes. 


Ferocity  and  cruelty  are  ascribed  to  them  by  the  BISSAid 
Portuguese ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  owe  that   ^ 
character  merely  to  the  firmness  with  which  they  have  ^^^^ 
resisted   every  attempt   to  get  possession  of  their  ^"^ 
country.    Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,        ' 
an  expedition  was  sent  against  them  from  Bissao  3  but 
the  Portuguese  were  completely  routed,  though  they 
had  a  body  of  300  Bissagos  under  their  orders.  Besides 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  country,  the  Balantes  used        { 
formerly  to  bring  for  sale,  -or  barter,  some  of  the 
purest  gold  known.    It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  from 
mines  in  the  interior;   but  no  pert  of  this  territory 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  G^ba  and  Cach^,  or  Casa- 
manza  rivers  seems  to  have  been  explored.    3.  Be-3.Bia&d 
tween   the    G6ba    River  and    the   Comba,  or  Rio 
Grande,  are  the  Biafaras  or    Yolas,  the  handsomest 
Negroes  of  the  whole  coast.  They  are  of  a  tall,  slender 
make,  and  are  mild,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive;  talka- 
tive, lively,  and  of  a  ready  apprehension.    They  are 
much  disliked  and  despised  by  their  more  ferocious 
neighbours,  the  Bissagos :     Ginala,  or  Inala,  Gonfode, 
Bilola,  and  Goli,  or  Coli,  are  their  chief  towns.    The 
first  is  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Those  who  visited  BuMma  expressed  a  great  desire  (0 
have  Europeans  settled  in  their  coimtry :  and  they 
seem   more  likely  to  make  advances  in  civHisation 
than  several  other  tribes,  among  whom  benevolent 
attempts  have    been    made  without   success.    Like 
other  pagans- in  this  country,  they  have  the  greatest 
veneration    for   the   Musulman  gri-gris,  or  channs. 
Their  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  they  raise  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  which  they  manufacture  into  cloths^ 
sold  to  their  neighbours.     The  Ftilas,  Mandingos,  and 
Sustis  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  at  the  bock  of 
the  countries  here  described;  but  for  them  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  their  proper  heads :  and  the  tribes 
to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  account  of  Siebha  Leone.    (See  Beaver's  Afmt^ 
Memoratida;  Durand*s  Voyage  au  SMgal;  Golberry, 
Fragmens  cCun  Voyage  en  Afrique,  ii. ;  Labat,  VAfn^ 
Occidentale;  Delajaille,   Voyage  au   Sin4gal;  Mollien, 
Voyage  dans  V  int^rieur  de  VAfrique,  vol.  ii.) 

BISSEXTILE,  6m  and  sextiiis,  from  sex,  six;  w 
called  because  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March  was 
repeated ;  occurred  twice. 

Now,  when  it  waa  obseired  by  this  reckoning,  that  the  Romc 
had  performed  his  revolution  sooner  than  the  year  turned  «lwnt, 
which  before  was  wont  to  prevent  the  course  of  tbc  Kinne,  tlus 
error  was  reformed,  and  after  every  fourth  ycare  expired,  cane 
about  the  busextile  aforesaid,  and  made  all  streight. 

Holiand.     Plinie,  fo!.  586. 

'  The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above  n»e»- 
tioncd  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  the  Romans  in  the  Oine 
of  Julius  Cesar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth  ye»r,  wbch 
(from  tbc  place  of  its  insertion,  viz.  after  the  sixth  of  thccaleadi 
of  March,)  was  called  bistestiie,  or  leap  year. 

Priestley,     Ort /fwfory,  V.  i.  p.  2U. 

BISSON,  bisson  or  beesen,  i.  e.  blind.  A  word  still 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  Stee- 
vens,  bizend,  heezen,  or  bison,  blind.  Grose.  In  A.S. 
biscn,  aecus,  blind. 

What  harmc   can   your  becsome  (ac.  beesen)   Conopectuities 
gleane  out  of  his  cbarracter,  if  I  be  knowne  well  enough  too. 
Shakspeare,     CoriaUauis,  dA-  9, 

1  Play.  But  who,  O  who,  had  seen  the  mobled  Queen, 
Run  bare  foot  vp  and  downe, 
Threatning  the  flame 
With  bisum  rheume.  Id.  ffmnUi^  fol.  264. 
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BISTOURY,  Fr.  bistouri,  in  Surgery,  a  small  knife, 
rither  straight  or  crooked,  single  or  double  edged, 
ound  pointed,  or  probe  pointed,  since  its  form  de- 
fends upon  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  is 
-enerally  guided  by  the  forefinger  5  sometimes  it  is 
tecessarj  to  employ  a  canula  when  any  part  is  to  be 
lassed  over,  before  that  is  arrived  at,  at  which  the 
ticision  is  to  be  made ;  and  sometimes  the  blade  is  con- 
:ealed  in  a  sheath,  so  as  to  project  only  at  the  moment 
a  ^v-hich  the  surgeon  wishes  to  apply  it. 

BISTRE,  in  Painting,  a  composition  made  from  the 
oot  of  dry  wood,  (of  which  beech  wood  is  the  best) 
soiled  in  water  for  half  an  hour  in  the  proportion  of 
.^vo  pounds  to  a  gallon.  After  it  has  settled,  while 
jrejfc  hot,  the  clearer  part  is  to  be  poured  off  from  the 
»rthy  sediment.  Bistre  is  the  substance  remain- 
n^  after  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid.  The  best  is 
transparent  when  moistened,  and  is  of  a  rich  brown 
colour. 

BISTRITZ,  a  royal  free  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  Transylvania,  called  the  County  of  the  Saxons.  It 
L3  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  contains  about 
4600  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Luthe- 
rans, who  have  an  academy  there.  The  suburbs  are 
chiefly  peopled  by  Walachians.  Near  this  town,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  once  conferred  much 
importance  upon  the  place,  may  still  be  seen.  Lat. 
47^  14' N.  and  long.  «3°  64'  E. 

BISULCOUS,  bis  and  sulcus;  Gr.  oXicos,   tractus, 
frota  ekKw,  to  draw. 
^    Applied  in  Natural  History  to  cloven  footed  animals. 

Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed 
with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  dayes,  whereof  there  want 
not  examples  in  animals  uniparous ;  first,  in  bisulcous  or  cloven 
hoof 't,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a  millioo 
annually  slain  in  England. 

Brown,     Vulgar  Errors,  p.  372. 

BITCH,  of  uncertain  etymology  5  applied  to  the 
female  of  the  dog,  and  other  animals  ;  and  also, 
opprobriously,  to  a  woman. 

He  would  set  down  in  writing,  and  openly  pronounce,  that 
neither  bitches  loved ^  their  whelpes,  nor  mares  their  foles,  hens 
their  chickens,  and  other  foules  their  little  birds  in  respect  of  any 
reward,  but  finely,  and  by  instinct  of  nature, 

Holland.     Plutarch,  fol.  180. 
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From  below 


By  your  true  names  of  Stygian  bitches  you 
I  wUl  call  upp,  and  to  the  sunnes  light  leaue. 

May,    Lucan,  book  vi. 


What  thing  is  than  dus  power  that  may  not  done  away  die 
Uiingt  of  businesses  ne  eschew  the  pricks  of  dread.  ^ 

Chaucer.     The  Third  Boohe  ofBoecius,  fol.  223. 

Understandest  thou  not,  that  I  am  a  philosopher.  Tliat 
other  man  answered  again  byiiugly  and  snid  :  I  had  wel  vnder- 
stand  it,  if  thou  hadst  holden  tliy  tongue  still.    Id.  lb,  fol.  220. 

And  if  ghe  bite  and  ete  ech  otbir,  se  ghe  lest  ghe  be  wastid  ech 
fro  otbir.  *  WicUf.     Galatiant,  ch.  v. 

If  ye  bite  and  deuoure  one  another .  take  hede  lest  ye  be  con- 
simied  one  of  another.  Bible,  1551. 

Spite  draue  me  into  Boreas  raigne. 

Where  bory  frostes  the  frutes  do  bite. 
When  hilles  were  spred  and  euery  plaine 
With  stormy  winters  mantle  white. 

Surrey.     The  Constant  Loner  Lamenteth. 
And  the  Lord  sayd  vnto  Moses  :  malte  the  a  serpent  and  hang 
it  vp  for  a  svgne,  and  let  as  many  as  are  bitten,  loke  vpon  it  and 
they  shaU  liiie.  Bible,  1551. 

Whiche  message  he  dissimulated  as  litlc  to  regarde  as  the 
bytyng  of  a  flee,  as  thoughe  the  Eoglisbmen  in  the  battaile,  whiche 
he  kncwe  to  be  at  hande,  could  do  no  entcrprice  (as  it  happened 
indeed)  either  necessary  to  be  feared,  or  worthy  to  be  remembered^ 

Hall.     King  Henry  VIL 

For  whether  the  braue  gennet  be  broken  with  the  bitte,  or  with 
the  snaffle,  whether  be  be  brought  in  awe  with  a  spurre,  or  with  a 
wand,  all  is  one  if  bee  prove  readie  and  well  mouthed. 

Gascoigne.    Advertisement  of  the  Author, 

Here  hath  beene  w'  mee  a  poore  woman  weep3mg,  and  waylyng, 
and  crying  out,  howe  you  haue  vndone  her,  her  poore  husband, 
and  her  miserable  children,  for  all  they  haue  not  one  bitte  of 
bread,  towardes  their  foode,  neither  is  she  able  to  labour. 

Dr.  Barnes,     Worhes,  fol.  208. 

For  the  lawe  is  as  it  were  a  fiery  viper  euer  bighting;  euen  y 
commmacion  of  God  saying :  I  shall  visct  thy  sinnes. 

Joye.    Esposiciou  of  Daniel,  ch.  v.   ' 

The  pointed  Steele  arriuing  rudely  theare. 

His  harder  hide  would  neither  pearce  nor  bight. 

But  glauncmg  by  forth  passed  forward  right. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  11. 


BITET 


Of  whose  doore,  her  faire 


BITE,  r.  '\  A.  S.  hiian;  Dutch,  byten;  Ger. 
Bite,  n.  J  beissen ,-  Swe.  bita ;  to  pinch,  to  squeeze. 
Bitter,  i  to  gripe,  to  crush  3  to  pierce,  to  pene- 
Bi'ting,  \  trate,  to  wound,  to  pain  as  a  bite,  or 
Bi'tinoly,  /any  thing  which  biteth ,- — ^literally  and 
Bit,  v.  I  metaphorically. 
Bit,  n.  1  A  bit ;  a  small  piece  ;  so  much  bit 
Bi'tless.  /or  bitten  :  as  a  bit  of  bread  ;  a  6t<  of 
a  bridle.     To  bit, — to  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth. 

Here  now  ^  grete  dispute,  &  "pe  vilenie 

^t  to  ^er  bak  gan  bite  of  Scotland  ye  clergie. 

R.Brunntf  p.  335. 

And  yspytcd  hym  ^our  out  myd  an  yrene  npyte 
And  Tostede  in  }ys  grete  lure,  to  abbe  >e  (oWe  byte, 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  297. 

Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  under  flourcs. 
Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite. 

Chiucer.  The  Sjuiertf  Tide,  v.  10826. 
▼OL.  XVIIK 


And  halfe  transparent  band,  receiu'd  the  key,  ^ 
Bright,  brazen ;  bitted  passings  curiously, 
And  at  it  hung  a  knob  pf  iuory. 

Chajyman,    Hotner's  Odessy,  book  xxi.  fol.  320. 

Therefore  that  great  Creator,  well  foreseeing 

To  what  a  monster  she  would  soon  be  changing, 
(Though  lovely  once,  perfect  and  glorious  being,} 
Curbed  with  her  iron  bit,  and  held  from  ranging. 

P,  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Island,  can.  5.  \ 

■  ' All  the  abject  sorts 

Of  sorrow,  I  have  varied,  tumbl'd  in  dust,  and  hid  j 
No  bit,  no  drop  of  sustenance  toucht 

Chapman.      Homcr^s  Iliad,  book  sxiv.   '. 

• There  is  an  old  poore  man. 

Who  after  me,  hath  many  a  weary  steppe 
Limpt  in  pure  loue  :  till  he!  be  first  sufficed, 
Oppreat  with  two  weake  euils,  age,  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  Ut, 

Shahspeare.    As  You  Like  It,  fol.  194. 

The  oration  thus  framed  to  6i/e  and  to  please  the  soldiers  mindes, 
and  the  moderate  seuerity  vsed  witball  (for  onely  on  two  iustice 
was  done)  were  gratefully  accepted. 

Sentile.     Tacitus,  fol.  49. 

Thev  [the  Brocks,  &c.]  will  draw  in  their  breath  so  hard,  that 
their  skin  beeing  stretched  and  puffed  up  withall,  they  wUl  avoid 
the  biting  of  the  hound's  tooth,  and  checke  the  wounding  of  tbe 
hunter;  80  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  take  hold  of 
them.  Holland.    Plinie,  fol.  218. 

A  icoflr  and  a  jeer  is  many  times  more  provoking  than  a  blow; 
and  nothing  will  sooner  kindle  the  coals  of  contention  than  a 
hiting  taunt.  Hopkins.  Sermons,  fol.  184. 

Massylians,  that  without  saddles  ride. 
And  with  a  wand  their  bitlesse  horses  guide.  ^ 

May,    Lucan,  book  iv. 
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Yon  nay  eanly  inagiiie  to  Toanelf  irbat  ftpP<>ir»Bce  1  nia4e, 
who  am  pretty  tall,  ride  well,  and  ws  rery  well  dressed,  aft  the 
bead  of  a  whole  coaoty,  with  mnaick  before  me,  a  feather  in  ray 
bat»  and  my  horse  well  bitted.  Spectator.  No.  cxiiu 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  mens  senses  are  deceived  in  a. 
plain  sensible  matter,  wherein  'tis  as  bard  for  them  to  be  deceived 
as  in  any  thing  in  tlie  world  :  for  two  things  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined more  different,  than  a  little  bit  of  wafer  and  the  whole 
body  of  a  man.  Tillotson,    Sermon  xi. 

All  is  owing  to  the  mercenary  low  bnmour  of  die  times  we  lire 
in,  who>  groveling  in  the  baser  methods  of  getting  money  by 
fraud  and  bite,  by  deceiving  and  over-reaching  one  another, 
scorn  the  glorious  ways  by  which  our  ancestors  grew  rich,  when 
thev  pursued,  together  with  their  private  advantages,  the  honour 
acd  interest  of  their  native  country  and  of  their  posterity. 

'  Humourist,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  haxre  «o  reason  to 
disbelieve  in  itself;  anrd  perhaps  has  given  you,  before  he  bit  you> 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it ;  and  if  you  give  him 
credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived 
jon.  Speeivtor,  No.  Div. 

Thrir  field  of  vision  is  too  contracted  to  take  in  the  whole  of 
any  but  minute  objects ;  they  view  all  nature  bit  by  bit;  now  the 
proboscis^  now  the  antennse,  now  the  pinne  of — a  flea. 

Goldsmith.    Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  Ixxxviii. 

\?hen  he  was  yet  scarcely  seven  years  old,  being  at  dinner  with 
the  queen  his  mother,  intending  to  give  a  bit  of  bread  to  a  great 
dog  he  was  fond  of,  this  hungry  animal  snapt  too  greedily  at  the 
morsel,  and  Atf  his  hand  in  a  terrible  manner. 

/<r.     Tk€  Bee,  No.  S. 

Alt  plants,  of  ev^  leaf,  that  can  endure 

Hie  Winter's  frown,  if  screen'd  fit>m  his  ihrewd  bite, 

Live  there,  and  prosper. 

Cowper,     The  Task,  book  iii. 

"  BITONTO,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  noted  in  history  for  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Count  Mon- 
temar,  over  the  Imperialists  under  General  Visconti, 
in  May,  1734.  The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  whole  country  to  Don  Carlos.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  Philip  V.  caused  a  pyramid  to  be 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  created  Montemar 
Duke  of  Bitonto.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
TaUey,  about  eight  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  same  distance  south  of  Bari,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  13,700  individuals.  Lat.  41°  12' 
N.  and  long,  le""  40''  E. 

BITSCH,  or  Bische,  a  district  and  town  of  Lor- 
raine, bordering  upon  Alsace  and  Deux  Fonts.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  Schwolbe,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges  mountains.  It  is  shaped  like  a  crescent, 
and  contains  between  two  and  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants. It  is  now  the  chief  place  in  the  department 
of  Moselle,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  a  strong 
citadel,  crowning  an  adjacent  hill,  and  overlooking 
the  town.  Bitsch  was  taken  in  1670,  by  Louis  XIV. 
but  restored  to  its  former  possessors  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  When  this  lordship  came  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  France  this  castle  was  strengthened, 
and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  of  the  Prussians 
in  1793.  It  was  also  one  of  the  barrier  fortresses 
given  up  for  a  time  to  the  Allies,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pfeu-is  in  1815.  Bitsch  stands  nearly  20  miles  south  of 
Weissembourg,  in  lat.  49 '  4'  N.  and  long.  7^  SO'  E. 
Bl^TTER,  adj.  '       ~ 

Bi'tteji,  «. 

Bi^TTB»Fui.i.>      Vto  bite.     Applied  particularly  to 

Bi^TTBRLT,         i  the  taste.     Biting,  piercing,  pe- 

Bi^ttbrnb«8.     ynetrating,    as   any  thing  which 

bites;    and  thus,  painfiil,  hurtful,  inflicting  pain  or 

distress^  of  mind  or  body  3  calamity,  wretchedness.  ^ 


,  ^     A.  S.  Ger.  Dutch,    and  Swed. 
/  biter ;   A.  S.  biterian,  from  bUan, 


Thewbyttioacthateay  whight]S.boteyf  hewMdeWife  1 
The  biterour  lie  shal  a  bygge.  j 

Piers  PloukMH,^.tl,  \ 
The  bittemesse  Jat  Vow  hast  browe,  now  brouk  hit  W  sdt  I 
That  ert  dootour  of  de>,  drjmk  >at  >ow  madat. 

"  That  if  ye  ban  Mter  en\^e,  and  stryryngis  bra  in  7«icVo& 
ayle  ye  baue  gloria  and  be  iieris  agena  tlie  tnutbe. 

Wktif.  Jaw^dLi. 
Bat  if  ye  haae  hfHer  ennyiage  and  strife  k  yav  Wn, 
reioyce  not:  neyther  be  against  the  tnieth. 

iU^,  1551.  /oMpdE 
Alone  here  I  stand,  fall  eoiie  and  Aill  ssd, 
]  Which  hoped  to  haue  seen  nsy  lord  sad  kiif 

Small  cause  haue  I  to  be  merry  or  glsd 
Remembring  this  bitterfuU  deperrin^. 

Chmucer.   Lmn,  of  M.}iag.  ikVil 
Tot  all  snche  tymc  of  lone  Is  lore, 
And  like  vnto  the  Utter  awete. 
For  though  it  tHlnke  a  man  first  swete. 
He  shall  well  felen  at  laste. 
That  it  is  sower,  and  male  not  laste. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  TiiL  fel.  1?5. 

And  Petre  blthoughte  on  the  word  of  Jhcsos,  that  bebd  y«<, 
bifore  the  cock  crow,  thries  thon  schah  denye  me,  andberkdr 
oat  and  wept  6tMV/y.  WicUf.    Matthew,  A.  ^ 

And  Peter  remembered  the  woordes  of  Jesu,  wbyrbesirdiA 
hym :  before  y«  cocke  crowe  y»  shalte  denye  me  thfyse :  iiJtol 
out  at  the  dores  and  wept  byHeriye.  Mikk,  m. 

As  cruel  wares  fuD  oft  be  fonad, 
~^  Against  the  rockea  to  rore  and  err; 

So  doth  my  hart  full  oft  Tebouad, 
\  Agaynst  my  brest  full  bitterly. 

Surrey.    The  Constant  Lsuer  kmaWJ. 

The  mouth  of  whiche  is  full  of  cursyng  and  hytteneat,  tt 
feet  of  hem  swifte  to  schede  blood. 

Wieitf    Eomeym,A.l 

Whose  mouthes  are  full  of  curssynge  and  byttemm^  tlflrit 
are  swifte  to  sheede  bloude.  Bhk,  W 

But  wise  wor^  taught  in  numbers  for  to  nume, 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  Hue  for  aye ; 
Ne  may  with  stonning  showers  ba  wasbt  avv, 
Ne  bitter  breathing  winds  with  hanafail  blart, 
Nor  age,  nor  enuie  shall  tbem  euer  wast 

Spenser,     The  Rmnes  ef  fw. 

He  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  delicious  taMf ,  iball  «^7 
bitterly  when  he  suffers  the  conrulsions  and  nolenct  ^^ 
divided  interests  of  such  contrary  juices. 

Tayior.    Sermon  Tn.U.1^ 

I  haue  sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  modestie  irk^n 
I  will  neyther  accuse,  nor  excuse  myaeHe)  yet  are  "T*?^ 
in  bittemesse  farre  inferionr  to  those  opprobries,  iIsmcr  " 
disdainefull  wordes  rttered  either  in  the  first  or  second  tiaos^ 
or  in  your  replie.  Whitgift's  Dejmt^  W  5 

One  draught  of  the  riyer  that  makes  glad  tk  d^*'^ 
abore,  can  sweeten  all  the  bitterness  of  the  world. 

Bates,    The  Great  duty  of  Itesigmtion,  Dirf^-^ 

All  men  sro  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  ^^ooef^'^^ 
aloes  bitter*,  and  as  they  are  all  agreed  in  finding lh«« ^*j^ 
in  those  objects,  they  do  not  in  the  least  differ  conco*^:**!^ 
effects  with  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain.  They  iM  ^"^ 
calling  sweetness  pleasant,    and  soumesa  and  hUtetsm^ 

B^ke. 


(hfi* 


Bay  swttii, 


And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too, 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  inwbosefbnn 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  lenev'd, 
Is  free  to  ^  mea — oniTersal  priie.  ^ .. 

Cowper.    71«r«*»"»** 

Prom  the  remotest  ages  down  to  Che  present,  ■«"  ^V^j. 
erery  sect  and  persuasioa  have  treated  those  of  fiwW 
me&ts  with  no  small  degree  of  bitterness  and  iobantti?*  . 


Perteus. 
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BITTERFIELD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  tlie  duchy 
of  SaKony,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulda,  and 
containing  about  9000  inhabitants.  It  originally  con*' 
sisted  of  a  colony  of  Flemings^  whose  descendants 
still  form  a  distinct  body  of  people,  regulated  by  its 
cwn  particular  laws,  one  of  which  is  their  possessing 
all  things  in  common.  Cloth,  pottery,  and  some 
other  articles  are  manufactured  at  Bitterfield,  which  is 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Dessau,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  Wittembei^. 

BITTER  WORT^  a  name  given  to  the  Gei^ana 
hitea, 

BITTERS.  BUier  Prindple,  That  nicety  of  ana- 
lysis which  results  from  the  present  advanced  state  oi 
practical  Chemistry  has,  pertiaps,  proved  the  source 
in  some  instances  of  precipitate  generalization  and 
incorrect  inference.  When,  for  example,  a  certain 
▼egetable  matter  is  found  possessed  of  very  active 
properties,  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  not 
disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  such  qualities 
ms  master  of  observation,  but  requires  to  be  informed 
of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  these  qualities  are  manifested.  Now 
against  this  inquiry  no  possible  objection  can  be 
advanced,  excepting  the  one  just  alluded  to,  viz.  that 
abstract  essences,  or  essential  principles  are  too  apt 
to  be  inferred  from  insufficient  data.  In  another  place 
i^e  shall  have  to  shew  that  physical,  or  rather  me* 
dicinal,  errors  have  occasionally  proceeded  from  a 
misdirected  spirit. of  research  in  reference  to  these 
particulars.  (See  Materia  Medica).  It  is  here  only 
right  thus  slightly  to  advert  to  them,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  first  an  account 
of  Dr.  Thomson's  experiments,  from  which  he  infers 
the  existence  of  a  Bitter  Principle;  secondly.  Dr. 
Biurray's  objection  against  their  correctness  5  thirdly, 
a  proposed  division  of  Bitter  substances  ;  and,  lastly, 
some  remarks  on  their  operation  as  medicinal  powers, 

*'  Many  vegetable  substances  (says  Dr.  Thomson) 
Iiave  an  intensely  Bitter  taste,  and  on  that  account 
are  emplojred  in  medicine,  by  brewers,  &c.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  wood  of  the  Quassia  amara  and 
excelsa,  the  common  quassia  of  the  shops  \  with  the 
roots  of  the  Gentiana  lutea,  common  gentian ;  the 
leaves  of  the  Humulus  lupulvs,  or  hop;  the  bark 
or  wood  of  the  Spartium  scoparium,  or  common 
broom ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Anthemu  no* 
hilts,  or  diamamilt,  and  many  other  substances. 
Some  of  these  bodies  owe  their  taste  to  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance,  differing  from  every 
other,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Bitter  Principle,     , 

*'  When  water  is  digested  over  quama  for  some 
time  it  acquires  an  intensely  Bitter  taste  and  a  yellow 
colour,  but  no  smelL  When  water  thus  impregnated 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  low  heat,  it  leaves  a 
brownish  yellow  substance  which  retains  a  certain 
degree  of  transparency.  It  continues  ductile  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  becomes  britde.  This  substance  I 
shall  consider  as  the  Bitter  Principle  in  a  state  of 
purity.  If  it  contain  any  foreign  body  it  must  be  in 
very  minute  proportion.  This  substance  I  find  to 
possess  the  following  properties. 

''1.  Its  taste  is  intensely  Bitter.  Colour  brownish 
yellow.  2.  When  heated,  softens,  and  swelb,  and 
blackens;  then  bums  away  without  flaming  much, 
and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ashes.    3.  Very  a^uble 


hi  water  and  alcohol.  4.  Does  not  alter  the  colour  ^iima; 
of  infusion  of  litmus.  5.  Lime  water,  barytes  water,  ^— %^— ' 
and  strontian  water  occasion  no  precipitate.  Neither 
is  any  precipitate  thrown  down  by  silicated  potash, 
aluminated  potash,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  6.  The 
alkalis  occasion  no  change  in  the  diluted  solution  of 
the  Bitter  precipitate.  7.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  occa- 
sions no  precipitate.  8.  Nitrate  of  silver  renders  tha 
solution  muddy,  and  a  very  sofl  flaky  yellow  pre** 
cipitate  falls  slowly  to  the  bottom.  9.  Neither 
corrosive  sublimate  nor  nitrate  of  mercury  occa* 
sion  any  precifatate.  10.  Nitrate  of  copper,  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  produce  no 
change  ;  but  muriate  of  copper  gives  the  white  pre* 
cipitate,  which  falls  when  this  liquid  is  Uropt  into 
water.  II.  Sulphate  and  oxymuriate  of  iron  occasion 
no  change.  12.  Muriate  of  tin  renders  the  solution 
muddy,  but  occasions  no  precipitate  unless  the  sola- 
tion  be  concentrated,  in  that  case  a  copious  precipitate 
falls.  13.  Acetate  of  lead  occasions  a  very  copious 
white  precipitate,  but  the  nitrate  of  lead  produces  no 
change.  14.  Muriate  of  einc  occasions  no  change* 
15.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  produces  no  change,  though, 
when  the  salt  is  dropped  into  pure  water,  a  copious 
white  precipitate  appears.  16.  Tartar  emetic  pro* 
duces  no  change,  but  when  the  muriate  of  antimony 
is  used  the  white  precipitate  appears,  which  always 
falls  when  this  salt  is  dropped  into  pure  water.  17. 
Muriate  and  areniate  (arseniate)  of  cobalt  occasion  no 
change.  18.  Arseniate  of  potash  produces  no  effect. 
19.  Tincture  of  nut  galls,  infusion  of  nut  galls,  gallic 
acid  occasions  no  effect. 

"  These  properties,  (the  Dr.  goes  on  to  say)  arc 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  Bitter  Principle  is  a 
substance  differing  considerably  from  all  the  other 
vegetable  principles."  Vauquelin  found  the  same 
properties  from  experiment  in  the  colocynth,  and 
briony  root,  and  **  it  is  probable  that  hops,  gentian^ 
and  broom  contain  the  same." 

The  above,  our  experimentalist  considers  to  be  the 
purest  speeies  of  Bitter  Principle,  *'  it  is  probable  that 
several  others  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  gra- 
dually approaching  by  their  qualities  to  th%  nature  of 
ttrtyidal  ttinnin"  and  he  particularly  points  out  a 
second  species  which  is  distinguishable)  from  the 
purest,  by  the  property  it  has  of  striking  a  green 
colour  with  iron,  and  of  precipitating  that  metal  from 
concentrated  solutions.  The  Jmiea  montana  (German 
leopard*s-bane,)  the  Absinthium  vulgare  (worm-wood,) 
Jftniperus  sabinus  (savine,)  Ruta  gratiola  (rue,)  Anthe- 
mis  nobilis  (chamomile,)  Achillea  millefoUum  (milfoil,) 
seem  to  be  characterised  according  to  Dr.  Thomson 
by  this  second  species  of  Bitter  Principle. 

A  third  species  of  Bitter  Principle  may  be  tiamed 
nrtyicial,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
various  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  *'  It  was 
first  obtained  by  Haussman  while  examining  indigo, 
but  he  mistook  its  nature.  Welther  afterwards  formed 
it  by  digesting  silk  in  nitric  acid,  ascertained  its  pro* 
perties,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  yelUm  Bitter 
Principle,  Bartholdi  afterwards  procured  it  by  treat- 
ing the  white  willow  with  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Hatcfaett 
lately  obtained  it  during  his  experiments  on  artificial 
tannin,  by  treating  indigo  with  nitric  acid  ;  ai)d 
about  the  same  time  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  pro- 
cured it  by  the  same  means,  and  examined  its  pro^ 
perties  in  detail** 
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BTTTERS.  ''  Artificial  tannin  (says  Dr.  T.)  may  itself  be  con- 
'  sidered  as  approaching  the  Bitter  Principle  in  many 
of  its  properties^  its  taste  is  always  intensely  Bitter> 
|uad  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  which  it  thrown 
down  from  the  metals  is  similar  to  what  takes  place 
when  artiOcial  Bitter  Principle  is  present." 

These  conclusions  of  Dr.  Thomson,  respecting 
Bitterness  as  an  abstract  principle^  are  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Brande.  This  last  author,  however,  thinks  with 
Chevreul  that  the  artificial  Bitter  Principle,  obtained 
in  the  manner  just  noticed,  "  is  a  compound  of  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  with  nitric  acid,*'  while 
Dr.  Murray,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Chemistry, 
objects  in  tofo  to  the  assumptions  of  those  who  con- 
ceive they  have  detected  the  quality  in  question.  "  It 
}]as  been  supposed  (says  Dr.  M.)  by  some  chemists, 
that  a  principle  exists  in  some  of  the  vegetable  Bitters 
in  which  their  Bitterness  resides.  The  properties^ 
however,  that  have  been  assigned  to  it  particularly^ 
its  equal  solubility  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  its 
precipitation  by  certain  reagents,  appear  to  prove 
that  what  has  been  considered  as  such,  is  a  variety 
of  extract  slightly  modified,  perhaps,  by  intermixture 
with  other  principles.  Were  even  its  existence 
established,  the  name  given  to  it,  implying  that 
it  is  the  principle  of  Bitterness  can  with  no  propriety 
be  assigned  to  it,  since  many  substances  possess  this 
quality  in  which  it  has  not  been  proved  to  exist." 
In  reference  to  the  artificially  procured  Bitter  Prin- 
ciple, Dr.  M.  further  remarks, ''  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  naturally  formed,  or  that  it  exists 
as  a  vegetable  principle.*' 

The  pharmacopoeial  division  of  Bitters  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  recently  published  work,  entitled 
Elements  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  is  into  pure,  aromatic^ 
astringent,  and  sweet. 

The  Pi/re  Bitters  of  this  author  are  Jlbsinthiumj  (  worm«> 
wood  >)  Aloes  spicato:  extractum,  (socotrine  or  Turkey 
aloes  ;)  Aloes  vulgaris  extractum,  (hepatic  or  Bombay 
aloes  5)  Amygdala  amara,  (Bitter  almond  ; )  CentaurU 
cacumma,  (centory  tops  3)  Colocynthidis  pulpa,  (Bitter 
apple  pulp;)  Gentiana  radix,  (Gentian  root  3)  Meny^ 
antlies,  (bogbean  3)  Quassia  lignum,  (Quassia  wood)  -, 
JSimarouba  cortex,  (mountain  damson  bark  3)  Spartii 
cacumina,  (broom  tops  ;)  Taraxaci  radix t  (dandelion.) 

The  Aromatic  Bitters  are  Anthemides  /lores,  (chamo- 
piile^)  Calami  radix,  (sweet  Rag  root  5)  CascariUm 
cortex,  (cascarillabark;)  Cusparia  cortex,  (Augustura 
bark ;)  Lauri  folia,  (bay  leaves  j)  Limonum  cortex, 
Xlemon  peelj)  Marrubium,  (horehound;)  Myrrha, 
(myrrh;)   Valeriana  radix,  (valerian  root.) 

The  Astringent  Bitters  are  constituted  of  the  va* 
rious  barks^  while  only  one  Sweet  Bitter  is  enumerated 
OS  a  drug,  namely,  the  Dulcamara  Caules,  (Bitter 
3weet  stalks.)  The  natural  history,  botanic  characters, 
apd  medicinal  properties  of  these  several  substances 
belong  to  other  parts  of  our  work.  We  have  only 
now  to  make  one  or  two  cursory  remarks  on  the 
employment  of  Bitters  as  articles  of  medicine  and 
diet. 

The  operation  of  Bitters  is  of  course  very  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  kind  of  material  employed,  but 
their  general  agency  has  been  referred  to  the  princi- 
ples of  imparting  tone  to  the  stomach,  of  checking 
undue  fermentation  in  that  organ,  of  supplying  the 
x>fiice  of  the  bile  under  circumstances  of  deficiency  in 
that  secretion^    and  proving    destructive    by    their 
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noxious  qualities  to  the  parosytic  animals  that  areBRTEU'l 
occasionally  formed  or  found  in  the  intestinal  canal.     ~    ^ 
That  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  muscular  fibre  of  tlie®^™^ 
stomach  is  produced   by   the  taking  of  Bitters,  is^***^' 
thought  to  be  proved  both  by  the  increase  of  appetite 
following  their  administration,  and  by  their  evidently 
facilitating  the  digestive   process  :    their  power  of 
checking    fermentation   in  a  direct  and   immediate 
manner,  is  perhaps  less  manifest.     Since  the  correo 
tion  of  acid  eructations  which  their  exhibitioa  ope- 
rates, may  be  brought  about  by  virtue  of  their  excit-         { 
ing  and  tonic  propei^ties  :  nor  does  it  seem  at  all 
certain,  as  stated  under  the  article  Bile,  that  the  Bitter 
Principle  of  materials  taken  into  the  stomach,  can  act 
in  the  way  of  substitute  for  the  bitterness  of  bUe. 
Further,  that  Bitters  are  occasionally  anthelmintic  in 
their  operation  is  pretty  evident,  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  clear  that  their  faculty  of  destroying  and  expelling 
worms  is  wholly  resolvable  into  their  poisonous  ope- 
ration.    Anthelmintic  agency  in  the  general  way  is 
perhaps  calculated  on  too  mechanically  or  chemically^ 
at  least  with  too  little  regard  for  radical  principles. 

High  authority  condemns  the  continued  and  dietetic 
use  of  Bitters,  on  the  ground  that  they  render  the 
person  thus  employing  them  more  than  commonly 
liable  to  apoplectic  and  paralytic  seizures :  and  in 
proof  that  this  assumption  is  well  founded,  the  fact 
has  been  adduced,  that  many  individuals  who  had 
taken  for  a  length  of  time  the  Portland  Powdefj  in 
order  to  ward  off  gout  from  the  stomach,  have  un- 
expectedly  fallen  victims  to  apoplexy  or  palsy.  It 
has  been  observed  tooj  that  the  drinking  of  malt 
liquor,  in  which  hop  or  quassia  is  an  ingredient,  dis' 
poses  to  these  affections.  But  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected in  the  one  case,  that  the  tendency  to  gout  a«l 
to  paralysis  are  very  often  coexistent  j  and  in  reference 
to  malt  liquor,  apoplexy  and  palsy  may  much  more 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  vessels  being  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  over-distension  and  activity,  than 
to  any  poisonous  quality  contained  in  the  articles  oi 
regimen.  The  constant  practice  however  of  takii^ 
Bitters,  as  indeed  any  thing  else,  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cinal corrective  or  habitual  excitant,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated as  highly  pernicious,  although  their  occasional 
employment  may  be  indulged  in  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  fearlessly  and  with  good  effect, 

BITTERN,  1      Ger.  butoor ,-  Fr.  tutor  ;   Sp.  bUor: 

Bi'ttour.  Jit.  bittore.  Bos  t  aur  us,  or  boaius  iau' 
rinus,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  when  its  head  is  im* 
mersed  in  the  mire.  *^  In  the  territory  about  Arelate, 
there  is  a  bird  called  Taurus,  because  it  lowcth  like  a 
bull  or  cow,  for  otherwise  a  small  bird  it  is."  Plio. 
book  X.  c.  42. 

The  common  name  of  the  Ardea  SteUaris*, 

And  as  a  hitcre  bumbleth  in  tbe  mire. 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Beirrey  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  souoi 
QxxoA  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  husbond  hatb  long  asses  eres  two. 

Chauca-,    The  fVif  of  Bathes  Tale,  r.  6S44. 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 

And  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 

«  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,"  she  siud,  **  I  tell, 

(And  as  thy  queen,  command  thee  to  conceal  t) 

]Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  weairs 

A  goodly  royal  pair  of  asses  ears."  Drytf^b 

That  a  bittor  maketh  that  mutigent  noyse,  or  as  we  tern  it 
humping,  hy  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed  aa  moat  lideiTe>  or  is 
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IITERN.  BeUooioa  and  AMroTandoBomcetre,  by  puttuagrdie  lame  in  water 
—         or  mud,  and  after  a  while  retaining  the  ayr  by  suddenly  excluding 
IVALVB.  it  again,  is  not  so  easily  made  out. 

Fuig^ar  Error»,  218. 


Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 

The  hollow  sounding  biettrn  guards  its  nest. 

Goldsmith,     Th€  Deterted  Vtllage. 


Brru'ME, 

Bitt/med, 
Biti/mbn, 

BlTU^MINATED^ 
BlTU^MINOUS. 


loit,  bitumen ;  Gr.  wiVvv,  wiOo?, 
TTiOv^y  from  9r/w,  premoj  premendo, 
qffigo.     Lennep. 

See  tbe  example  from  Goldiz^. 


Mix  with  these 


Idaean  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver's  8pume> 
Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bitume. 


ma.y% 


2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches,  caulked  and 

.  bitumed  retkdy. 
Per.    I  thank  thee,  Shakspeare,  PcricUty  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

She  buylded  Babilon  and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall  of  bricke  en- 
terlayed  with  sand  and  byiumen,  whichisa  kyndof  sUmye  mortar, 
yssuing  out  of  the  ground,  in  diuers  places  of  that  countrye. 

^r/A.  Goidyng.  Justine,  p.  2. 

Where  is  Marcus  Scaurus  Theater,  the  bituminated  walls  of 
Babylon  ?  And  how  little  rests  of  the  Pyramids  of  Rgypt  ^ 

Feliham,    Resolves,  u  46* 

Hee  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joyns 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 
Marching  from  Eden  towards  tbe  west,  shall  finde 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bitumi/tous  gurge 
Boiles  out  from  under  ground,  tlie  mouth  of  bell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  xii. 

A  worse  knob  remains  to  be  plained,  how  they  [the  trees]  are 
preserved  sound  so  many  ages,  seeing  moisture  is  tlie  mother  of 
corruption,  and  such  the  ground  wherein  they  are  found  :  except 
any  will  say  there  is  clammy  bitutninous  substance  about  them, 
which  fenceth  them  from  being  corrupted. 

Fuller,     Worthies,  ii.  570. 

The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between, 
To  feed  the  flames. 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  iii. 

The  Maker !  ample  in  his  bounty,  spread 
The  various  strata  of  earth's  genial  bed  ; 
Temper'd  the  subject  mass  with  pregnant  juice. 
And  subtile  stores  of  deep  and  sacred  use ; 
Salts,  oils,  and  bitumen,  and  unctuous  pitch. 
With  precious,  though  mysterious,  influence  rich. 

Broohe.     Universal  Beauty,  book  iii. 


The  light 


Wood-nymphs ;  and  those,  who  o'er  the  grots  preside. 
Whose  stores  bituminous  with  sparkling  fires. 
In  summer^s  tedious  absence,  cheer  the  swains,   . 
Long  sitting  at  the  loom. 

Dyer,     The  Fleece,  book  iii. 

Bitumen  is  a  mineral  substance  which  burns  easily, 
producing  a  thick  smoke,  with  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  the  earth 
from  the  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

In  its  most  fluid  state  it  constitutes  Naphtha  ;  when 

it  acquires  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  Petroleum  ; 

and  thence  passes  into  Elastic  Bitumen,  and  Maltha^ 

and  through   various    states  of   induration,  until  it 

becomes  compact,  and  is  then  called  Asphaltum, 

BFVALVE,  ^      Bis,    twice,    and   vaha,   perhaps 

Bi  VALVKD,      >volva,  so  called,  because  they  fold 

Biva'lvular.J  inwards,  quia  introrsum  revolvantur, 

Voss. 
Applied  in  Natural  History ;  as  the  esLamples  suffi* 
ciently  explain. 


Bivahuiofi  or  bivalve  husk,  is  one  that  opens  or  gi^es  the  whide  BIVALVE* 
length,  like  a  door  that  opens  in  two  parts.  — 

Miller,     Gardenei's  Dictionary,      BIZERTA« 


Crabs,  either  of  this  kind,  or  allied  to  them,  the  aiftients  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  consentaneous  inmates  of  the  pinns,  and 
other  bivalves.  Pennant,    British  2soology, 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aristotle  has  divided  them 

into  three  kinds.     There  are  first,  the  univalve,  or  turbinated, 

which  consist  of  one  piece,  like  the  box  of  a  snail ;  secondly,  the 

bivalve,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  tmited  by  a  hinge,  like  an  oyster. 

Goldsmith,    Animated  Nature,  iv. 

The  muscle  and  the  oyster  appear  to  have  but  few  dlstinctionB, 
except  in  their  shape  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  former.  Other 
bivaived  shell-fish,  such  as  the  cockle,  the  scallop,  and  the  razor- 
shell,  have  differences  equally  minute.  Id.  Zb, 

BIVIOUS,  a  word  used  in!Brown*B  Christian  Morals, 
Bis,  twice,  and  via,  a  path  or  way. 
Having  two  paths  or  ways. 

In  bivious  theorems,  and  Janus-faced  doctrines,  let  virtuous 
considerations  state  the  determination. 

Brown,     Christian  Morals,  ii.  3. 

BIVOUAC,  from  a  German  word  signifying  a 
double  guard;  derived  from  the  Latin  bis,  and  wach, 
Ger.  for  a  guard.  It  is  used  for  a  guard  performed 
by  a  whole  army  at  a  siege,  or  when  lying  before  aa 
enemy,  and  during  the  night ;  but  in  modern  military 
language  is  frequently  applied  to  any  number  of  men 
keeping  night  watch  or  guard  at  a  distance  from 
quarters  -,  and  an  army  that  does  not  encamp,  but  lies 
under  arms  all  night,  is,  in  like  manner,  said  to 
bivouac, 

BIXA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Polyan* 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character  :  corolla^  of 
ten  petals:  calyx  five-dentate  3  capsule  hispid,  bivalved.. 

This  genus  contains  but  one  species,  viz.  the 
Urucu,  or  Anotta,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

BIZERTA,  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  lat.  37**  !(/  N.  and  long.  9**  48'  E.  "  Ben- 
zert,"  says  Idrlsi  (ed  Hartm.  p.  267)  ^*  is  a  maritime 
city,  well  fortified,  but  smaller  than  Susah.  It  is  a 
long  day*s  journey  (35  miles,  according  to  Leo 
Africanus)  from  Tunis  by  land.  It  is  a  small  city,  but 
populous;  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade,  and  has  stand- 
ing markets.  On  its  east  side  there  is* a  lake,  which 
is  named  from  it^  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight 
miles  broad.  Its  mouth  is  connected  with  the  sea» 
It  widens  as  it  stretches  inwards  towards  the  land, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  for  it  contains 
twelve  dififerent  kinds  of  fish  ;  and  a  different  sort  is 
caught  every  month  :  but  they  are  never  mixed  toge- 
ther^ so  that  the  same  sort  is  taken  in  two  succes- 
sive months."  Idrisf  then  enumerates  these  twelve 
kinds  of  fish,  and  adds  :  **  Adjoining  this  lake,  on  the 
south  side,  but  with  an  inclination  towards  the  west, 
there  is  a  second  lake,  called  Tanjah,  four  miles  long, 
and  of  the  same  width.  Between  them  there  is  a 
mouth,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  one  communicate 
with  those  of  the  other.  These  two  lakes  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  water  of  the  one,  that  of  Tanjah, 
is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  lake  of  Benzert  is  salt. 
There  is  a  strong  influx  from  the  one  into  the  other 
for  six  months  -,  and  then  the  current  changes,  and  a 
corresponding  reflux  takes  place  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  yet  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tanjah  do 
not  become  salt,  nor  those  of  Benzert  fresh.*'  Bizerta, 
says  Dr.  Shaw^  is  agreeably  situated^  on  a  canal. 
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BECBRTA.  between  a  Iwge  lake  and  a  sea.    It  id  at  tbe  bottcnn 


BLAB. 


of  a  laree  gulph,  (the  Gtdph  of  Hippo^  In  Ancient 
Geography)  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cabo 
'  Blanco  )^is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  several  forts  and  batteries.  It  has  two  spa- 
cious prisons  for  slaves,  and  a  large  bezestei'n,  or 
covered  market-place.  The  remains  of  a  pier  are  still, 
visible.  Fishing  is  the  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants^  and  they  are  engaged  in  it  from  October 
till  May.  Their  muUeCs  (fnugU  cephalus)  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  roes  of  that  fi^h,  when  smoked  and 
dried,  are  exported*  under  the  name  of  botargOy  to 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  where  they  are  much  esteemed. 
Benzert  appears,  from  Leo's  account,  to  have  been  in 
a  very  reduced  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  (See  Edrisii  ^rioa«  Gott.  \79Q.  p.  S673 
'  Shaw*s  Travels,  p.  179  j  Leo  Africaous,  p.  659.) 

BLAB,  V.       ^      Junius    refers    to    babbUng ;     in 

Blab,  n.         (Dutch,   labberen  (be-labberen)  s  Ger. 

BhA^BnivOjU,  r blapperea  ;     perhaps    from    labben ; 

Bla'bber,  v.  )  A.  S.  lap'ian,  to  lap  or  lip,  (differing 
mdeed  in  the  application.)  And  thus  we  approach 
Skinner*s  explanation  :  labiis  qukqnid  occurrU  effatire. 
To  pour  forth  from  the  Ups  whatever  occurs  to  us ;  to 
tell  all  that  we  know  ;  to  prate  or  talk  thoughtlessly^ 
carelessly,  without  reserve,  or  discrimination. 


-I  could  almoste 


A  thousand  olde  stories  thee  aledge 
Of  women  loste,  through  false  &  fooles  hoste 
Prouerbes  canst  thyself  ynow,  and  woste 
Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  ben  a  blabhe, 

Ckaucer.    Trpiim,  book  iii.  (cL  166. 

Tims  the  Vishoppe  wound  hym  self  frO  the  dnke  when  he  hod 
noste  nede  of  his  ayde,  for  if  be  had  taried  stUl  y*  diike  bad  not 
nade  so  many  bktbhta  of  his  counaaiU)  nor  pat  so  mucfae  confidens 
in  the  Welshmen,  nor  yet  so  temerarionsly  set  fonrarde  without 
knowledge  of  his  frendcs  as  he  dyd,  whiche  thioges  were  his 
Bodaine  ouerthrowe  as  they  that  knew  it  dyd  reporte. 

HmU,    KingHtnTfliL 

But  the  mother  agayne  on  her  part  forasmuche  as  ahe  perceyoed 
and  foande  a  certayne  power  of  the  .goddeheade  to  glitter  and 
shewe  furtlie  in  hyin,  was  well  contente  to  follow*  the  minde  and 
ordering  of  her  eosne  :  and  b^ng  myndfnH  of  her  owne  wise  a»d 
discrete  sobrenene,  dyd  as  yet  make  no  bUibbyn^  out  abroade  of 
any  thing.  Udail.    Luke^  cb.  ii. 

TVhan  iSie  toange  lyeth  still,  if  the  mynde  be  not  oecopyed 
velU  it  were  less  enil  sane  for  worldleye  rebnke,  to  hiabher  on 
trifles  somewhat  sottishlye,  than  whyle  they  seeme  sage,  in  kepyog 
silence,  secretely  paraduenture  the  meane  whyle  to  fantasye  wyth 
themself,  fylthy  sinful  deuises. 

Sir  Thomeu  Mtrre's  Workea,  p.  75. 

Apel.  (alone.)  I  fear  me,  ApeUeSi  that  thine  eyes  have  blabbed 
that  which  tl^  tongue  darst  not. 

Lyly.    Alexander  and  Campaspe,  act  v.  BC.  2. 

Such  be  his  chance  that  to  his  love  doth  wrong ; 
Unworthy  he  to  have  so  worthy  place. 
That  cannot  hold  his  peace  and  blabbing  tongue  ; 
Liglit  ioyes  float  on  his  lips,  but  rightly  grace 
aindies  deepe,  and  th'  heart's  low  center  doth  imbrace. 
Spenser,      BriUain**  Ida,  can.  6. 


-To  have  reveard 


Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  frinidy 
How  hainous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt,  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship  and  avoided  as  a  blab. 
The  mark  of  fool  set  on  bos  fh>nt  ? 

Milton*    Sammn  Ag^m^ 

LolXi  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  princr, 

!Bnt  she  aroat  burst,  tfthtab ;  and  no  pretenoe 

Of  hoDOttr  ty*d  her  tongue  ft^m  telfHlefeace* 

Dry  den.     Wife  of  BatlCi  Tale', 


B  L  A 

Tellw,  yoadeiid;  vUlaoMoryM^iapity 
lb  those  yov  left  bdMid,  disdose  the  aeoet  ? 
Oh !  that  some  courteous  ghoit  wonld  kimb  it  oot  i 
What  *tifl  yea  are,  end  «t  must  shortly  be. 

Blair.    TkeOraK.    W^ 


BUCK. 


BLACK,  V,  "J  A.  S,  hkiC'ian,  nigrescere,  hlctc, 
Black,  n.  niger;  Ger.  black.    Of  unknown 

BiJicKy  a<y,  etymology. 

Bu/cKz^,  To  IdadM  (met.)  is  to  darften, 

Bla^cking,  n.  obscure,overcloud — ^sc.thefeirness 
BhA'cKi%H,  \o£  a  character  or  repntalion ;  to 
.  Bla'ckly,  pollute,  or  soil,  or  «uliy  its  pmily, 

Bla'ckness,  its  integrity. 

Bla^ckbbowbd,         Biack  is  applied  to  that  which 
Bla'^ckguard,       bas  the  disinalness,the  gloominess, 
Bla^'ckmoor,      J  the  forbiddingaesa  of  darknesij 
to  that  which  is  dark,  dismal,  poomy,  forbiddiqg, 
fearful,  dreadful. 

Blackguard.  "  la  all  great  houses,  bat  particulady 
ia  the  royal  residences,  there  were  a  mnnber  of  mean 
and  dirty  dependents,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the 
wood-yard,  sculleries,  &c.  of  these  the  most  forlorn 
wretches  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  carry  coals  to 
the  kitchens,  halls,  &c.  To  this  smutty  regiment, 
who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the  carts 
with  the  pots  and  kettles,  the  people,  in  derision,  gare 
the  name  of  ^^ocAcguards.*'  Vide  B.  Joasons  Works, 
by  Gifford,  v.  ii.  p.  169.  note  5.  . 

His  stede  was  Uack  as  ranea,  >ei  kald  his  name  Fenimt 
He  rode  rnto  fit  hauen,  and  said  he  wild  to  Gaunt. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  295. 

WUhoute  ]«  Crbten  gan  crie,  allaa !  IL  is  tsken, 
yo  NomaAS  were  aorie,  of  cooteoaaoe  gaa  $iaken, 

A.  p.ies. 

Be  as  may  be,  I  wol  hire  not  accnsen  ; 

But  on  his  baktiriasherte  he  wered  al  naksA, 

TH  that  his  flesh  was  for  the  rtmm  blaked, 

Chaucer,     TA*  Manka  Tmk^  t.  14135. 

And  than  I  curse  also  the  nij^fat. 
With  all  the  will  of  aay  tomrnge. 
And  saie,  away  thou  blacke  imagey 
Whiche  of  thy  daiiie  clovdie  Cace« 
Makest  aU  the  worldes  light  deliaoe. 

Gmoer.    Ontf,  .4m,  book  iv,  fol.  79. 

Then  yf  the  soore  be  waxed  blackishj  and  is  not  growen  abrode 
in  the  skinne,  let  the  preast  make  him  clene  for  it  is  but  a  skirfe. 

BibUy  1^1,  XMi.ch.ziii. 

The  man  of  Indie  that  we  speke  of  c9.  by  00  leming  Itnow  y« 
course  of  the  sonne  whereby  he  should  pcyue  the  cause  of  lui 
blaknes,  but  if  it  be  by  astronomy,  which  cOning  who  can  iene 
that  nothiag  will  beliue  that  semetn  to  hym  selfe  impossible. 
Sir  Tkonuu  Afore's  Wvrkesy  fol.  12«. 

They  haue  their  teeth  Uached  both  men  and  women,  for  they 
say  a  dogge  hath  hta  teeth  white,  tberofore  they  wfll  MecAethcin. 
Haklayt,     V^y,  ^e.  M,  Baiph  fUcA,  ▼.  u.  fol.  262. 

'  The  Homans  ondcfstaiiding  of  his  [l^llas]  death,  shewed  do  fA» 
honour  or  malice,  saving  that  they  granted  the  ladies  their  leqMa 
they  made  :  that  tliey  might  moom  ten  monetht  for  him,  cwltbit 
was  the  full  time  tliey  used  to  wear  blacks  for  the  death  of  their 
fathers,  brethren,  or  Husbands,  according  to  Numa  Pompiliflft 
erder.  North.     Pimtmrck,  fol.  201. 

Shrunk  nearer  earth,  all  blackened  now  and  hrown^ 
In  mask  of  weeping  clouds  appear)  the  mocm. 

Dntmmond,    The  Shadow  of  ike  Jt$dg^me^ 

TheBramas  which  be  of  the  kings  country  (for  the  kiof  ii  a 
Brama)  haue  their  l^fs  or  bellies,  or  some  part  of  their  Mf,  «• 
they  thinke  good  themselues,  made  hlaek  with  certaine  tbio^ 
wIMi  they  bane :  they  «m  to  pifdce  the  skxane,  sadto  potonit 
a  kinde  of  anile  or  blacking,  which  doth  continue  alwayes. 

ffakluyt,     Voy.  ^r.  H.  Ralph  Fitch,  r,  ii.  fol.'2G2. 
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Be^nd  tlie  riv«r  Gttgts,  in  that  quarter  and  cUmate  uriuch 
'    lyeUi  aouthward,  the  people  are  caught  with  the  sunne,  and  begin 
to  be  biackuA :  but  vet  not  all  out  so  tun-burnt  and  black  indeed 
ma  the  Moorea  and  Ethiopiam.        iMkuid.  PUmit,  r.  I  fol.  137. 

Lastly  stood  warre  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 
With  Tisage  grtm,  iterne  looks,  and  bUckely  hewed.  ^ 
MimrJorMagiMtnttt,  SackvUte'a  JMdueiiou. 

The/re  darker  now  than  btacknetM  j  none  can  know 
Them  by  the  face,  as  through  the  street  they  go  i 
For  now  their  skin  doth  cleave  unto  their  bone. 
And  wilher'd  is  like  to  dry  wood  grown. 

Donntn    Lmmeniatwtu  rf  Jtremff^  ch.  iv«  T.  8. 

From  whence  he  Tiewea  with  hit  biaek-Udded  eye» 
Whftt-BO  the  heanen  in  his  wide  vawte  containes* 
And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  rerooines. 

Spcnstr,    Mother  Hvbbcrdt  Tale,  fol.  15. 

Beauty  is  like  the  Uaakberry,  which  seometh  red  when  it  is  not 
ripe,  ^^*    Alexander  and  CampaspCy  act  ii«  ic.  2. 

Tme  hooomr  is  not  here*  that  place  it  claims 
Where  btacJk-brow'd  night  doth  not  exile  the  day. 
Nor  no  far-shining  lamp  dives  in  the  sea. 
But  an  eternal  sun  spr^ds  lastlug  beams. 

Dmmmond.    FUmers  ofSian, 

Tot  by  thia  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse. 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  yon  worse  and  worse.  * 

Shakspeare.     Venus  and  AdtmU» 

And  there  was  a  Grecian  womkn,  who  haWng  brought  forth  « 
hlaek  infant,  and  being  troubled^therefore,  and  judicially  accused 
Ibr  adultery,  as  if  she  had  been  conceived  by  a  ^/acA-moor ;  ahee 
pleaded  and  was  found  to  be  her  aelfe  descended  from  an  Aetldo* 
nian^  in  the  fourth  degree  removed. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  457. 

The  blaehmithf  whose  bellows  all  summer  do  blow. 
With  the  fire  in  his  face  still,  without  e're  a  vaile. 

Though  his  throat  be  full  dry,  he  will  tell  you  a  lye, 
But  where  you  may  be  sure  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumont,     The  Es-ale-tati^n  0/  Ale, 

Which  f  had  no  sooner  done,  but  one  o'the  blackguard  had  his 
luwd  in  my  vestry,  and  was  groping  me  as  nimbly  as  the  Chriat* 
JBMS  cut^pune.  B^Jantm*    Ma§que.    l^ne  Bettwrtd. 

Love  shall  in  that  tempestuous  showre 

Her  brightest  blossome  like  the  blackthome  shew ; 

Weake  friendship  pxDopers  bv  the  powre 
Of  fortune's  sunne.    I'ie  m  her  winter  grow. 

UabiHgton*9  Castara,  part  ii* 

A  vile  eocoBuum  doobly  ridicules : 

There'a  nothing  blacAent  like  the  ink  of  fools. 

Pope,     /nutations  of  Horace,  epist.  i» 

I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  tA  blacking  for  shooes, 
powder  for  colouring  the  hair,  &c  to  be  your  constant  customers. 

Spectator, 'So.  461. 

The  object,  spread  too  far,  or  rais'd  too  high. 
Denies  its  real  image  to  the  eye  ; 
Too  little,  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight. 
Becomes  mizt  blackness,  or  unparted  light. 

Prior,    Solomon,  book  i. 

Sweet,  black-ey'd  maid !  what  charms  those  eyes  impart  1 
Soft  are  your  looks,  but  flinty  is  your  heart. 

Fawkes.     Theocritus.     Idyl.  3. 
IVn  many  a  magisterial  clerk 
Was  Unght,  like  aingiog-birds  i*  th'  dark. 
And  understood  aa  much  of  things. 
As  th'  ablest  blaek-bird  what  it  aings. 

Butler.    Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

Thon  art  some  paltry,  blackguard  Bfinto, 
Condemn'd  to  arud.8ery  in  the  night ; 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  house. 
Nor  half  penny  to  drop  in  shoes ; 
Withmil  the  raieing  of  which  sum 
.  Yon  dare  not  be  so  tronblesooie 
To  pinch  the  alatterna  black  and  Idue,  ' 
For  leaving  yon  their  work  to  do. 

itf.    Hudibras,f^rt'iiLeKa.l. 


The  Ladj,  instead  of  answering  hioi,  addxeiung  hereelf  to  mct  BLACiC 
Pray,  sir,  (said  she)  do  you  in  Surrey  reckon  .the  white  or  the 
black-legged  fowl  the  best  >  Taller,  No.  150. 


But  as  one  who  has  not  the  brightest  colours  of  white  and  red  ^ 
in  the  complexion,  appears  an  excellent  l^eauty,  set  off  by  the 
presence  of  a  black-moor;  so'  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  a  saint, 
though  mixed  with  blemishes,  appears  complete,    when  com- 
pared wiUi  the  foul  deformity  of  sinners. 

Bates.    SpiritusU  Per/tctian  Unfolded,  ^c  ch.  r. 

Some  'gainst  a  third  estate  of  sduls. 
And  bringing  down  the  price  of  eoab : 
Some  for  abolishing  klack-pudding. 
And  eatittg  nothing  with  the  blood  in. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

Rail,  golden  lyre !  whose  heaven-invented  string 
T\)  Phoebus  and  the  black^kair*d  Nine  belongs  i 

Who  in  sweet  chorus  round  their  tunefol  king 
Mix;  with  thy  sounding  chords  their  sacred  songs. 

West,    The  First  Pythian  Ode.    Decade  i. 

There  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest  night} 
which,  however,  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  torches  and 
other  lights  of  various  kinds. 

Melmoth.    PHnjf,  let.  xvi.  bookvi. 

To  this  system  of  litersry  monopoly  was  joined  an  unremitting^ 
industry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way,  and  by  ever/ 
means,  all  those  who  did  not  hold  to  their  faction. 

Burke.     On  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Blackness  is  but  a  partial  darkness ;  and  therefore  it  derives 
some  of  its  powers  from  being  mixed  ^and  surrounded  with 
coloured  bodies. 

Id.    On  ike  Sublhne  and  BemMful,  sec.  1 7. 

BLACKBUAN,  a  market  town  in  Laneanbire,  situ* 
ated  on  the  river  Derwent,  which  it  crosses  by  four 
(tone  bridges.  The  town  is  irregularly  built:  m 
rivulet  of  the  same  name  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  of  which  the  western  is  much  the  largest.  Tho 
manufactory^  of  calicos,  or  cotton  goods  is  very 
extensive;  about  25,000  pieces  are  made  weeU^^ 
and  the  works  give  employment  to  13,000  per- 
sons. The  annual  value  of  the  goods  (before  being 
dyed  and  printed)  is  calculated  at  near  one  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal^ 
which  is  about  127  miles  in  length,  and  which  was 
completed  in  1816,  passes  by  this  town,  and  is  of 
essential  service  to  its  trade.  The  church  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Fopu-^ 
lation  of  the  entire  parish  (which  contains  eight 
chapels  of  ease  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar)  in  1821# 
53,350]  in  1802,  it  was  33,599.  Distant  42  miles 
from  Liverpool,  1 1  from  Preston,  24  from  Manchester, 
32  from  Lancaster,  and  203  from  London. 

BLACKBURNIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  charac- 
ter: corolla  of  four  petals:  calyx  four-dentate, 
inferior :  stigma  simple :  berry  (?)  one-seeded. 

Only  one  species  is  described,  a  native  of  Norfolk 
Island. 

BLACK  CAP,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
MoiacUla  A&kapHla. 

Blaok  Cock^  in  Zoology^  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Tetrao  Tttrix. . 

Bulck  Fish,  in  Zoology,  a  name  ^ven  by  Mr.  Jag» 
to  the  Holocentrui  N^er, 

Black  Forbst,  a  mountainous  region  in  ^kt 
south-west  part  of  Germany,  called  in  the  Ger- 
man language  SchwertzwaltL  It  stretches  about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  nearly  north  and  south ;  prin- 
cipally between  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg  and 
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BLACK  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  through 
FOREST,  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  dominions  nearly 
-BLACK  ^  *^*  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Neckar  may  be 
SEA.  considered  as  its  boundary  towards  the  east,  from 
r  which  the  slope  is  gradual  to  the  highest  crest 
of  the  ridge,  but  the  western  face  presents  a 
series  of  precipitous  declivities.  The  whole  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty  miles;  and  its  area 
at  1600  square  miles.  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  dark  thick  forests  of  pines 
with  which  the  slopes  are  in  most  places  covered : 
they  afford  the  inhabitants  abundance  of  timber, 
resin,  and  other  articles,  to  which  this  species  of  tree 
is  usually  appropriated.  Some  parts  of  this  tract  are 
also  employed  as  pasturage,  and  small  patches  are 
cultivated.  In  this  a  singular  process  is  frequently 
adopted.  The  ground  is  spread  with  line  branches, 
slightly  covered  with  sods,  and  these  being  burnt, 
afford  an  excellent  manure,  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  abundant  harvests.  Another  branch 
of  the  Black  mountains  stretches  north-east  from  the 
southern  part  of  Baden,  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Danube,  and  intersects  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
for  about  sixty  miles.  This  is  generally  called  the 
Alb,  and  sometimes  the  Low  Suabian  Alps.  The 
principal  summits  are  towards  the  north  and  west  of 
this  ridge,  and  the  forests  consist  chiefly  of  beech. 
The  open  spaces  arc  employed  as  pasturage  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  Several  summits,  of  considerable 
elevation,  are  to  be  seen  nearly  south-east  of  Stutgard, 
among  which  are  those  denominated  Beysersteig, 
Weinsteig,  and  Hasensteig.  Many  parts  of  these 
ridges  are  calcareous,  and  afford  several  kinds  of 
good  marble.  Near  Frudenstadt,  in  the  western  range, 
there  are  also  mines  of  silver  and  copper.  Iron  and 
cobalt  are  also  obtained  in  some  parts  of  this  ridge, 
and  obsidian  is  found  in  the  Alb. 

Black  Game,  in  Zoology,  a  name  of  the  Tetrao 
Tetrix,  or  Black  Cock. 

BLACKHEATH,  a  hamlet  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
about,  seven  miles  from  London.  This  open  ground, 
from  its  extent  and  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  transactions  in 
English  history.  Vestiges  of  a  Danish  encampment 
are  still  to  be  traced,  and  it  is  known  that  the  invaders 
had  their  chief  station  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the 
eleventh   century.     Yet  earlier  remains  of  Roman 


antiquity  have  been  dug  out  of  barrows  on  tlie  side  BUCK- 
adjoining  Greenwich  ;  among  them  are  coins  of  the  H£.\TlCl 
Emperors  Claudius   and  Gallienus.    Wat  Tyler,  la     - 
1381,  and  Jack  Cade,  in  1450,  both  occupied  this  ^H^^ 
heath  with  their  camps.    It  formed  the  royal  head-     ^ 
quarters  of  the  Lancasterians  in  the  commencement  of  ^^"^ 
the  contest  between  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.  j  and 
it  was  the  plain  of  battle  on  which  Lord  Audley  and 
the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1497.     The  site  of  Michael  Joseph's  tent  was  shown 
to  Lambard  when  he  wrote  his  Perambulations  of  KenL 
It  was  called   The  Smith's  Forge,  for  Joseph,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  in  this  insurrection,  was  by  trade  a 
blacksmith.     In  1400,  the  interview  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Emperor  Manual  Paloeologus,  when  he 
visited  England  to  solicit  aid  against  Bajazet,  took 
place  on  Blackheath.    (Holinshed,  iii.  519.)    It  was 
here    that   in  1415  the  citizens  of  London  solemnly 
congratulated  Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
(lb.  556.)     Here,  also,  in  the  following  year,  the  same 
body  met  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  came  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  France  and  England,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  King  at  Lambeth.  (lb.)     Cardinal 
Campeius  was  received  here  on  his  arrival  by  a  splen- 
did deputation  from  the  court,  in  1519  }  and  Henry 
VIII.  twenty-one  years  afterwards,   chose  it  as  the 
spot  on  which  he  might  meet  the  least  welcome  of  hia 
brides,  Anne  of  Cleves.  (lb.  948.)     During  late  years 
it  has  been  much  encroached    upon  by  increasing        | 
buildings. 

BLACKNESS,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  tl4 
Forth,  and  the  place  where  the  custom-house  for  the 
adjacent  district  formerly  stood.  .  There  is  a  fortress 
with  five  useless  guns,  which  must  be  kept  up  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  the  Union.  It  was  formerly  i 
strong  place,  and  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  but  from 
the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  was  in- 
capable of  offering  much  resistance  to  a  besieging 
army.  It  has,  however,  been  often  a  point  of  con- 
tention, and  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  manufacture  of  Roman  cement  is  now 
carried  on  there.  Blackness  is  about  15  rofles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  nearly  half  way  between  that  capital 
and  Stirling. 

BLACKWOOD,  the  English  name  of  a  species  of 
Melhania. 


BLACK     SEA. 


THE  BLACK  or  EUXINE  SEA,  called  TchernoC 
More  by  the  Russians,  Havre  Thalassa  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  Kar^  Deniz  by  the  Turks,  all  names  of  the 
same  import,  owes  this  appellation  either  to  the  storms 
by  which  it  is  perpetually  agitated  in  the  winter  months, 
or  to  the  dense  nusts  which  so  often  hover  over  its 
narrow  entrance,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  difficulties 
of  its  navigation.  This  vast*  basin,  one  of  the  largest 
internal  seas  yet  ^known  to  exist,  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  the  major  axis  of  which  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  over  a  space  of  something 
more  than  600  geographical  miles,  and  the  minor 


axis,  from  north  to  south,  in  the  widest  part,  measures 
nearly  300  3  but  the  outline  is  much  .indented,  and 
the  eastern  extremity  much  narrower  than  the  western. 
It  lies  between  the  4 1st  and  47th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  28th  and  42d  degree  of  east  longitude. 
Four  rivers  of  great  magnitude,  the  Dni'^pr,  the 
Don,  the  Danube,  and  Kizil  Irmak,  (Halys)pour  their 
waters  into  it ;  and  the  Kub&n,  the  F4sh  or  Ri6a, 
(Phasis)  Sakariyk,  (Sangarius)  Dni^tr,  and  B(%h, 
considerable  streams,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  others,  together  with  nearly  a  hundiipd  of 
inferior  size^   continually,  increase   the  bulk  of  its 
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BLACK  waters.  The  only  drain,  exclusive  of  evaporation,  by 
SEA.  which  this  vast  body  of  water  escapes,  is  the  canal  of 
p^V^^  Constantinople^  or  Thracian  Bosporus,  which  unites 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Fropontis  or  sea  of  Marmorah, 
and  this  connects  it  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Excepting  on  the  north-western  side, 
the  shores  of  this  sea  are  bold  and  elevated,  in  many 
places  precipitous  :  and  to  the  north  the  Crimea  rises 
like  an  island  from  its  surface,  being  united  with  the 
main  land  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Perecop, 
and  to  which  the  sea  of  Azof,  like  another  Euxine 
in  miniature,  is  joined  to  it  by  the  straits  of  Caffah, 
which  were  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  by  the 
ancients. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  current  down  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  level  of  the  waters  in  this  sea  is  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean :  but  this 
supposition  has  not  yet  been  substantiated  by  any 
satisfactory'  evidence  i  nor  have  the  physical  peculia- 
rities of  this  vast  basin,  or  the  surroimding  country, 
been  yet  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify 
any  decisive  opinion  on  that  and  other  interesting 
questions  respecting  it.  We  hope  to  enter  more  fully 
on  these  points  when  we  inquire  into  the  changes 
which  have  probably  taken  place  in  its  form  and  ex- 
tent ;  an  inquiry  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
ancient  geography  of  Asia. 
'oitk-««s«  The  whole  ot  the  north-eastern  coast  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ktib&n  to  .Sokhtim,  the  boundary  of 
Mingrelia,  is  occupied  by  the  Abkhasians  or  Ab&zahs. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  very  bold  and  elevated  ;  and 
Mount  Varda,  a  promontory  nearly  in  43°  3(/  N.  lat. 
is  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Caucasus. 
The  interior  is  extremely  rugged,  consisting  of  an 
^argillaceous  rocky  bed  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in 
[different  proportions,  according  to  the  elevation  and 
exposure  of  the  site.  The  vsdleys  are  well  watered 
and  fertile ;  and  the  mountains  for  a  considerable 
height  covered  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  are 
fierce  and  rude,  continually  involved  in  war  with  their 
neighbours  the  Circassians,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  population  is  extremely 
scanty,  more  from  the  predatory  ferocious  habits  of  the 
natives,  than  from  any  defect  in  the  soil  or  climate. 
They  are  a  sort  of  bastard  Musulmans,  and  still  retain 
many  relics  of  their  ancient  superstitions.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  long  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  mountains,  for  they  can  hardly  be  ^different  from 
the  Abasgiam  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  in  the 
tenth  century.  They  have  smaQ  compressed  faces, 
short  chins,  and  prominent  noses  ;  with  a  turn  of 
feature  peculiarly  characteristic.  They  are  more  pas- 
toral than  agricultural  -,  and  form  a  sort  of  predatory 
confederacy,  each  village  being  independent  of  its 
neighbours.  They  call  themselves  Absn^,  and  are 
named  C^sh-Hazib  by  the  Circassians,  Ab^zahs  by  the 
Tatars.  Their  language  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
affinity  with  any  other.  The  protection  of  a  native,  or 
Ids  representative,  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the 
traveller,  who,  without  it,  would  be  liable  to  be 
Tobbed  and  murdered  ;  and  if  the  chief  who  offers 
protection,  cannot  come  himself,  he  sends  his  arrow, 
which  is  a  pledge  known  and  respected  by  all  who 
see  it.  Slaves  formed  the  most  prafitable  article  of 
trade  from  this  coast  while  it  belonged  to  the  Turks ; 
but  this  commerce  has'probably  ceased,  since  the  more 
TOL.  xviu. 


powerful  and  vigilant  government  of  the  Russians  has  BLACK 
curbed  the  petty  chielB,||  and  ^repressed  the  intestine      SEA. 
wars  which  formerly  desolated  Mount  Caucasus.  V^^^^p^i^ 

An&pk,  nearly  in  lat  44^  3(/  N.  is  the  only  place  of  Anapah. 
any  importance  on  this  coast.  It  was  a  considerable 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  and  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  fortifications  are  stiH  visible.  A  miserable 
battery  of  four  guns,  and  a  khkn  or  caravanserai,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  in  the  present  town,  which 
shew  it  to  be  a  place  of  trade  or  a  fortress  -,  though 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  P&sh^,  and  is  the  only  town 
on  the  coast  frequented  by  foreign  vessels.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Genoese  by  the  IXirks  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  II.  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
place,  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
fortress  of  B&ttim  in  Gdrel,  or  Guriel,  a  part  of  Georgia, 
was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  1813. 

This  coast  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Mingre-  Phasts  or* 
lia,  a  province  of  Georgia,  from  the  river  Sokhdm  to  Fash. 
Koddurs  near  the  F&sh,  or  RCdn,  the  Phasis  of  the 
ancients.  That  rapid  stream,  which  rises  among  the 
Osseti,  near  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  receives  the 
waters  of  many  smaller  rivers  before  it  reaches  the 
Euxine.  It  discharges  itself  by  two  mouths,  which 
form  an  island  also  called  Phasis  by  the  ancients. 
Like  all  mountain  streams,  it  is  very  precipitous  in  its 
early  course  5  but  moves  with  a  gentler  current  when 
it  reaches  a  more  level  soil )  it  also  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  depth.  Its  water,  when  the  sand  which 
renders  it  turbid  has  been  aUowed  to  settle,  is  ex- 
tremely wholesome  and'  agreeable  to  the  taste  5  pre- 
serving its  freshness  and  purity  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  It  was  navigable  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth 
in  the  time  of  Scyiax,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  now.  Usciirchah  or  Isguar  was  the  Decurias^ 
Awarghia  the  Heraclea,  and  Enkureh  the  Astelephus 
of  the  ancients.  The  shores  here  are  low  and  marshy, 
intersected  by  many  small  streams,  but  the  coast  rises 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  water*s  edge,  and  soon 
assumes  the  bold  character  which  marks  the  whole 
region  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  and  Bdtiim,  lies  Guriel. 
Guriel,  another  province  of  Georgia,  or  rather  Imeritia, 
annexed  together  with  that  country  to  the  Russian 
Empire  in  1804.  The  mountains  here  recede  further 
from  the  coast,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  covered 
with  wood,  and  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fogs 
and  exhalations  continually  hovering  over  it.  There 
are  no  harbours  nor  towns  worth  notice  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  >  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  de- 
plorable state  of  barbarism  in  consequence  of  internal 
warfare  and  incursion  from  the  savage  tribes  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

From  B&ttim  to  Cape  Kemer,  the  coast  bends  gra-  South-eaa- 
dually  round  to  the  south-west,  and  from  that  point  tern  coast 
its  general  direction  is  westerly.    It  is  like  that  of 
Guriel,  flat  and  well  watered,  but  little  frequented  on 
account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  theL4z,  or  Lezgis,  a  jj^  ^^ 
people  who  occupy  the  fastnesses  in  the  neighbouring  Lezgis. 
mountains^  Though  well  provided  with  small  streams, 
it  has  no  considerable  or  navigable  rivers.    The  valleys 
are  rich  and  fertile,  and  under  almost  any  government 
but  that  of  the  Turks,  this  district  would  be  productive 
and  valuable.    It  forms  a  part  of  the  Pashalic  of  Trebi- 
zonde,  with  the  Beglerbeg  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are^  always  at  war.    A  small  town  called  Rfzah,  to 
the  north-east  of  Trebizonde,  is  the  Rhizseum  of  the 
4i 
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BLACK   andents :  but  Trebizonde  itself  is  the  only  place  of 
SEA.,     eansiderable  note.     It  has  nothing  but  a  shallow 

^— V^  creek>  without  depth  of  water  suflicient  for  Tcssels 
larger  than  boats.  The  real  port  of  Trebizonde 
is  at  PlAtanah,  fourteen  miles  to  the  west  of  that  city. 
The  chain  of  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  country 
ronnd  Trebizonde  here  terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea, 
and  the  coast  is  bold  and  fiill  of  craggs  as  far  as 
Fatsah,  the  Polemonium  of  the  ancients.  Tirehbdlf, 
and  K6r€hsin,  the  ancient  Cerosus,  are  towns  of  some 
note  in  the  intervening  space.  About  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  Patsah  is  CEniy^h,  the  ancient  CBnoe,  and 
twenty  miles  further,  in  the  same  direction,  Tcrraeh, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  Thermodon  of  the  Greeks.  Ten 
or  twelve  miles  further,  the  Delta  of  the  Yeshil 
Irmak,  or  Green  River,  (the  ancient  Iris,)  running 
through  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  gives  a  new  face  to  the 

J^le.  landscape.  This  river  traverses  the  province  of  Jdnlc, 
one  of  the  least  polished  and  most  independent  in  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire.  Besides  Fatsah,  Term6h  and 
(Eniy^,  Sdms^n  and  Bdfrah  are  the  chief  towns  oh 
this  part  of  the  coast,  but  they  are  inconsiderable  places, 
have  little  intercourse  with  other  ports,  and  little 
shelter  against  the  westerly  winds  which  blow  vio- 
lently for  nine  months  otit  of  the  twelve.  The  clouds 
collected  by  the  lofty  mountains  at  the  back  of  this 
coast,  are  condensed  in  those  elevated  regions,  and 
are  continually  discharged  in  heavy  rains  on  the  low 
lands  near  the  sea  ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  Jdnlc 
is  one  of  the  dampest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
whole  of  Asia.  M.  Jaubert,  who  was  compelled  by 
contrary  winds  to  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of 
Kumjughaz,  abotit  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Tcrm^h, 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the 
coast.  *'The  country  round  Term^h,  the  Themis- 
cyra  of  the  ancients,  is  said  to  have  been  the  territory 
of  the  Amazons,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Jdnlc.  The 
summit  and  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  enclose 
the  plains  and  valleys  descending  to  the  sea,  are 
covered  with  large  trees  of  almost  every  different  kind, 
particularly  box,  myrtles,  bays,  dwarf  oaks,  pear  trees, 
walnuts,  and  mulberries,  and  the  fields  produce  large 
crops  of  maize,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  vill^es  are 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  situations,  and  though 
numerous,  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Besides  the  Halys,  (the  Kizil  Irmak  of  the 
Turks,)  the  Yeshil  Irmak  andTerm^h,  (which  are  the 
ancient  Iris  and  Thermodon,)  also  make  their  way 
through  this  chain  of  mountains.  On  their  approach 
to  the  sea,  they  give  moisture  and  fertility  to  a  vast 
plain,  intersected  by  innumerable  streams,  the  banks 
of  which  are  crowned  with  groves  of  poplar,  elm, 
beach,  maple,  and  other  forest  trees.  Young  shoots 
of  the  vine,  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  cHmb 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  mingle  their  full  clusters 
with  the  thick  foliage  of  these  lofty  trees.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plain  is  laid  out  in  meadows,  wild  and 
picturesque  in  their  appearance,  and  affording  pasture 
to  lai^e  herds  of  cattle,  almost  as  wild  as  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  bred.  Wild  boars  and  other  game 
abound.  Birds  are  found  without  number,  such  as 
wood-pigeons,  turtle-doves,  joys,  blaekbirds,  plovers, 
and  some  of  brilliant  plumage,  not  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  the  scarlet  thrush, 
oriole,  bee  eater,  and  roller.  The  sea  and  rjvers  are 
frequented  by  large  flocks  of  water-fowl,  pelicans. 


egrets,  herons,  sea-ducks,  sea-snipes,  &c.  but  tliere  BU(X 
is  a  scarcity  of  fish."     (Forage  en  Armenie  et  en  Terse,    ffil  j 
385.)     The  principal  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast ^^*vH 
are  Ch6r-chenbeh,  Stostin,  and  Mfrah.    The  first  in 
lat.  410  l^'  N.  and  long.  36°  46^  E.  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak  :  too  far  from  the  coast 
to  admit  of  its  being  further  noticed  in  this  place.  i 

The  second,  (called  Amisus  by  the  Greeks,)  in  N.  lat 
41°  9xy  30",  and  E.  long.  36^  2'  40'^  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  low  neck  of  land  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  and  rising  abruptly  to  the  south.  It  has 
an  old  ruined  castle,  and  its  mosques,  baths,  and 
bdzirs  are  small.  The  air  is  bad,  but  the  harbour  is 
sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  large  vessels.  The 
high  road  to  it  passes  through  Kastamtinf.  There 
^  is  a  small  lake  on  one  side  of  the  town  over  which 
some  of  the  houses  are  built.  (Jehdn-numd,  p.  624.) 
Bdfrah  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  at  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  S^ms6n.  It  still  has  a 
handsome  bridge,  fountains,  and  bdzdrs,  and  retains 
something  of  its  former  prosperity  and  affluence.  The 
gulf  of  S£msttn,  bounded  by  the  capes  Chdr-chenbeh 
and  Injeh,  is  little  frequented  by  any  ships  but  those  , 
of  the  Turks,  and  not  much  even  by  them,  as  reiy  ' 
little  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  people  of  J4riic, 
particularly  since  the  Crimea  has  become  a  Russian 
province.  The  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  KizQ 
Irmak  is  alluvial,  and  therefore  flat  with  shallow 
water  for  some  miles  out.  But  at  a  small  distance  to 
the  west  the  shore  rises,  becomes  steep  and  rug-ged, 
and  is  lined  with  breakers,  which  render  a  near 
approach  dangerous.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak,  (the  ancient  Halys,)  and  Cape  iDJeh^ 
there  is  a  large  gulf  called  from  the  principal  place 
on  its  shores  the  gulf  of  Sfndb.  That  city,  in  lat, 
42''  1'  N.  and  long.  35*»  16"  E.  is  placed  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  peninsula  about  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus.  Its  form  is  nearly  quadran- 
gular, and  its  mouldering  walls  and  towers  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  stand  the  attack  of  an  Asiatic  force.  The 
walls  of  the  castle,  built  by  the  Genoese  from  the 
wrecks  of  ancient  edifices,  are  full  of  architraves,  cor- 
nices, capitals,  and  other  fragments  of  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  Greeks ;  and  many  inscriptions, 
more  or  less  mutilated,  appear  in  different  parts  of 
them.  In  a  niche,  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  tower,  at  a 
great  elevation  above  the  ground,  there  is  an  an- 
tique head,  the  neck  and  hair  of  which  are  weU  pre- 
served :  and  in  a  wall  near  the  water's  edge,  there  is 
a  fine  bas-relief,  representing  a  man  reposing  wpon  a 
bed  with  a  vase  in  his  hand  ;  a  naked  woman  seated 
at  hfs  f:%t,  and  also  holding  a  vase,  with  a  child  at  a 
distance  drawing  something  out  of  another  vase.  Near 
the  female  figure  there  is  a  semi-circular  table  supported 
by  three  stag  s  feet.  The  whole  is  about  two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  heighth, 
and  well  executed  in  a  good  style .  Large  and  deep  reser- 
voirs, with  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  numberless 
columns,  in  the  Turkish  burial  grounds,  all  attest  the 
former  magnificence  of  Sinop6.  As  the  dty  is  placed 
upon  the  isthmus,  its  walls  are  a  protection  to  the 
peninsula,  which,  though  bare  of  wood,  has  a  rich  soil, 
and  would  well  repay  cultivation.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  reduced  to  500  souls  when  M.  Beauchamp 
visited  it  in  1796:  and  its  inhabitants  werCjalmost  exclu- 
sively Greek  Christians*  Ilie  rapid  diminution  of  their 
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^H^CJL   nmnbers  is  agcribed  by  Him/probably  with  troth,  to  the 
^^*  J  imperial  dockyard  established  there  about  thirty  years 
^/"^^  befope.    The  compulsory  labour^  insuflicieDt  pay,  and 
cruel  treatment   experienced  by  ralas,  or  tributary 
subjects^  who  are  employed  in  such  establishments^ 
are  quite  sufficient  to  depopulate  a  place  in  less  than 
half  a  century.    To  those  who  emigrate  from  this 
coast,  the  Crimea  affords  a  ready  asylum  j  and  their 
eagerness  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  the 
less  surprising,  when  we  learn  that  the  launching  of 
a  single  vessel  sometimes  consigns  fifty  of  them  to  a 
watery  grave.    The  water  is  in  fact  so  shallow,  that 
a  wooden  jettee,  three  hundred  feet  long,  must  be 
thrown  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  vessel  dragged  along 
it  by  cables  hauled  by  men ;  and  thirty  days  are  often 
spent  before  she  has  depth  of  water  enough  to  float. 
SiiHib  has  nothing  but  a  roadstead  exposed  to  easterly 
winds.    To  a  naturalist  this  place  is  remarkable  as 
the  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  olive  on  this  coast 
of  the    Black  Sea.     The  dampness  of  the  soil  and 
Tiolence  of  the  winds,  are  said  to  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  useful  tree  further  westwards ;  but  this 
must  be  understood  as  exclusively  applying  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine^  for  the  olive  will  flourish  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  Anatolia.    From  Sfniib  to 
Cape  Rerempeh  the  coast  does  not  materially  deviate 
from  the  parallel  of  49>^,  except  at  Cape  Injeh,  in  49? 
8f  N.  lat.  and  85^  1^  E.  long.    It  is  hard,  rugged^  and 
difficult  of  approach,  beset  with  rocks  and  shoals,  and 
nnucfa  broken  by  capes  and  head*lands.    The  shore  is 
highly  picturesque,  being  well  wooded  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  fertilized  by  many  limpid  streams 
hurrying  through  rich  valleys  to  the  sea.  These  forests 
fnrnish  plentiful  supplies  of  timber  for  the  6ultan*8 
docks^  and  M.  Beauchamp,  in  1796,  saw  vessels  taking 
in  cargoes  at  YeneshC  or  Inijeh^  a  little  to  the  east  S 
Tirehbdlf .     It  is,  however,  not  much  benefitted  by  that 
circumstance,  according  to  M.  Jaubert^  who  found  it 
ftnrrounded  by  forests  where  there  was  not  the  least 
traoe  of  a  passable  road.    But  "  the  scene,**  he  adds, 
**  changes  completely  aa  the  traveller  descends  into 
the  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  river  of  Tirehbdlf^ 
Every  thing  here  proclaims  the  industry  and  security 
of  the  inhabitants.    Groves  of  poplars,  here  and  there 
overtopped  by  a  tapering  minaret ;  numerous  flocks 
scattered  over  the  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  stream; 
forges  near  the  river,  and  docks  constantly  employed, 
sliew  that  the  Tirehbdli  is  inhabited  by  a  more  active 
And  laborious  people,  than  are  usually  met  with  in 
Aaiatie  cities.    The  coast  continues  high  and  rocky, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  far  as  Cape  Kerem- 
peh,  in  lat.  42<*  9f  N.  and  long.  83°  24'  B.     From  that 
point  it  takes  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  reaches 
£recK,  then  after  a  small  bend  to  the  90uth-east,  it 
follows  neariy  an  easterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  of  Constantinople.    Kidros^  a  small  harbour 
to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Kerempeh  appears  to  be  the 
Cytonis  of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo.     It  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  forests,  des- 
eending  so  eapidly  to  the  water^s  edgt,  that  the  trees 
ivhen  felled  are  slid  down  the  declivity  into  the  sea, 
and  formed  into  lafits  to  be  towed  away  to  the  ports 
for  which  they  are  destined.    The  hut  used  as  a  coffee 
laouae  when  Beauchamp  visited  this  place  in  17d€i, 
aaeme  to  have  disappeared  before  M.  Jaubert  saw  it 
ttn  years  later.    The  harbour  is  eompletely  protected 
fiom  gales  of  wind,  but  its  entrance  is  not  easily  found. 


Am&serah,  (the  Amastris  of  the  Greeks,)  in  lat.  41^  BLACK 
46'  N.  and  long.  S^°  36'  E.  when  seen  from  the  sea,  SEA. 
has  merely  the  appearance  of  a  miserable  village  j  but  ^*'^V^*^ 
some  shafts  of  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  show  ^™**f!?)* 
that  it  was  not  always  in  so  bumble  a  condition.  A  "  ' 
hiil,  almost  insulated,  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour  5  it  is  covered  by  a  castle  in  ruins,  and  an 
inlet,  to  the  north  of  this  castle,  forms  a  second  har« 
hour  where  there  is  anchorage  for  s^iks.  The  first 
was  anciently  enclosed  by  a  quay,  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  yet  be  traced.  The  inhabitants  are  civil 
and  hospitable ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
ruins  near  the  town  render  it  well  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  scientific  traveller.  The  remains  of  large  pub- 
lic buildings,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  abound 
sufficiently  in  M.  Beauchamp' s  opinion,  to  furnish  an 
antiquary  with  constant  occupation  for  at  least  a  week. 
At  a  small  distance  from  the  town  there  is  a  large 
building,  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  handsome  portico^ 
and  further  on  a  fine  antique  mausoleum.  Other 
ruins,  though  of  considerable  antiquity,  appear  to  be 
of  a  later  date ;  but  all  are  surrounded  by  gardens^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  scenery.  The  penin- 
sula on  which  Am^erah  stands,  forms  like  that  of 
Sinop^  two  ports,  both  nearly  filled  up,  and  one 
quite  deserted  ;  but  the  other  affords  a  secure  shelter 
from  the  westerly  winds  and  strong  currents  which  so 
greatly  increased  the  dangers  of  this  sea. 

The  coast  here  forms  a  small  bay,  of  which  Cape 
Kfli  MdU  is  the  western  boundary,  and  not  far  to  the 
south  west  of  Amdserah,  is  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  called,  from  the  nearest  town,  the  River  B^rtin.] 
of  Bftrtin.  It  formd  a  small  gulf  and  affords  anchorage 
for  s£iks  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  for  a 
considerable  heighth  abm^e  the  entrance.  The  river 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-«ast  of  Angora,  or 
rathep  conveys  to  the  Black  Sea  the  united  waters  of 
the  Derbend-8<i,  Ovah-sti,  and  Uliis-sii,  all  coming 
from  that  quarter.  It  bends  its  winding  course 
through  deep  and  rugged  defiles  in  mountains  richly 
clothed  [with  wood,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  ver« 
dure,  coolness  of  the  water,  and  wild  scenery*of  the 
overhan^ng  forest  render  this  harbour  a  delicious 
retreat  from  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer.  The 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  incomparable^  says  M. 
Jaubert ;  and  he  saw  the  place  at  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  weary  the  eye 
with  one  unvaried  tint  of  a  gloomy  hue,  except  where 
the  soil  is  concealed  by  fading  vineyards^  or  a  brooks  at 
that  season  almost  exhausted,  still  gives  life  and 
beauty  to  the  Agnus  Castus  and  Oleander  covering 
its  banks.  The  purity  and  transparency  of  the  stream^ 
and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains 
through  which  it  forces  its  way^  suggested  to  the 
Greeks^  as  this  amusing  writer  supposes^  the  poetic 
name  of  Pbrthenins  or  the  Virgin  Stream,  which  they 
gave  to  this  river,  a  name  still  to  be  traced  in  its 
Turkish  appellation  of  F&rttn.  *'  In  spite,"  he  says, 
"  of  all  the  advantages  which  this  harbour  offers^  it 
is  entirely  neglected :"  but  this  has  probably  not  been 
long  the  case ;  for  Mr.  fieauchamp  informs  us  that 
much  timber  was  hewn  fbere  and  shipped  for  Constan- 
tinople, when  he  visited  the  place  in  1796 ;  and  we 
learn  fh)m  the  Jehdn-numt  that  most  of  the  galleonfl 
were  buih  there,'*  (p.  654.)  so  fhat  the  Grand  Signor 
must  have  had  a  dockyard  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  coast  here  is  not  quite  so  bold^  aad 
4i2 
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there  are  several  necks  and  banks  of  sand  along  the 
shore.  It  has  a  south-westerly  inclination  as  far  as 
Cape  Bdbd,  and  from  thence  takes  a  sweep  to  Cape 
Kirpeh,  forming  a  gulf,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
which  is  Erecli,  or  Eregri,  (Heraclea  Ponti,)  a  town 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  south-west, 
and  containing  a  population  of  about  5000  souls.  It 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  extremity  of  a  little 
peninsula,  (the  Acherusia  of  the  ancients.)  It  has  no 
natural  harbour,  but  the  remains  of  an  artificial  one, 
constructed  by  the  Greeks,  still  exist.  There  i»  not 
water  sufficient  for  any  but  very  small  vessels,  at  pre- 
sent. The  high  lands  to  the  north  afford  good  shelter 
from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  outside  of 
the  ancient  pier  there  is  depth  enough  for  the  largest 
ships  to  ride  in  safety.  The  Sultan  has  a  dockyard 
there  for  building  of  men  of  war ;  but  the  place  is  in 
a  wretched  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  griping 
oppression  of  the  local  government,  and  intestine  wars 
between  the  neighbouring  Aghds.  There  are  no 
remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity  at  ErecU,  except 
the  ruins  of  the  pier ;  but  innumerable  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  and  inscriptions  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  inhabitants  had, 
in  remote  ages,  the  reputation  of  being  faithless  and 
inhospitable,  and  do  not  appear  to  deserve  a  better 
name  at  the  present  day.  From  Cape  Kirp^h  to 
Fanar&ki,  (the  little  light-house,)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  the  coast  makes  a  shallow  sweep  to 
the  south,  and  the  distance  is  about  100  miles.  The 
shores  here  are  low  and  sandy,  till  the  hills  approach 
to  each  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  narrow  strait,  its  sides  become  preci- 
pitous :  on  th^  western  side  there  are  sunken  rocks, 
and  considerable  extent  of  coast  without  any  shelter, 
which  is  greatly  dreaded  by  those  who  navigate  these 
seas  in  the  winter  season. 

The  western  coast,  beginning  from  the  Eski  Fandr, 
or  old  light-house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
portions  ;  the  first  terminated  by  Emin^h-burun,  a 
bluff  head-land,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Mount  Haemus  ;  the  second  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  ;  the  last  by  those  of  the  Dniepr.  The  beach 
to  the  south  of  Mount  Hsemus  is  generally  flat  and 
sandy,  rising  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  into  a 
plain  of  some  extent,  and  skirted  by  hills  branching 
out  from  that  lofty  chain  which  crosses  the  whole  of 
Rumelia  (Rdm-fli.)  Ein^ada,  or  In^ada,  in  lat. 
41°  52'  N.  and  long.  27^  SO'  E.  is  the  first  roadstead 
much  frequented  in  that  line  of  coast,  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally for  the  charcoal  with  which  it  supplies  the 
capital  that  the  Turkish  boats  resort  thither.  Its 
anchorage  is  pretty  good,  as  it  has  more  than  five 
fathoms  almost  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  bay,  and  is 
well  protected  on  every  side  but  the  south-east.  But 
as  nothing  better  than  a  wretched  Turkish  hamlet  is 
to  be  found  near  its  shores,  it  offers  no  resource  for  a 
traveller  who  wishes  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  There  are  some  fragments  of  an  ancient 
mole,  and  many  shafts  of  columns  to  remind  the 
antiquary  of  Thynias,  a  port  visited  by  the  Argonauts. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
scout  and  short,  in  their  dress  and  appearance  much 
res4imbling  the  Circassians.  This  country  has  long 
\»een  in  a  state  of  comparative  independence  j  and  in 
W  part  pf  Turkey  p«rbapp  w  the  people  ID  a  more 


uncivilized  state.    To  the  north  of  In^a,  (placed  BLAnr 
more  than  twenty  miles  too  far  northwards  in  Arrow-    $1^  ' 
smithes  map,)  the  coast  bends  round  to  the  N.W.and'^-v^ 
W.  and  forms  the  gulf  of  F6r6z,  the  first  harbour  oa 
this  side  of  the  Black  Sea.     Sizehbdli  is  on  IbesiiU. 
southern,  Burgh&z  on  the  western,  and  Ahydli  on  the  i 

northern  side  of  this  bay.     The  first,  a  small  town  on  i 

a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  thie  ruins  of  a  wall,  and 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Greeks,  has  the  best  aocho^ 
age  in  the  whole  gulf,  and  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the   largest  ships.     Ching&neh-Isk^Uh-sl,  (Gip- 
sy s  harbour,)  a  modem  Turkish  village^  nearly  due 
south  of  Burgh&z,  has  a  well-sheltered  road,  but  an 
insecure  anchoring  ground.     Fire-wood  and  timber 
are  exported  thence  in  large  quantities.     The  gulf 
of  Fordz  itself  is  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  ia 
breadth,  and  five  in  depth ;  and,  besides  the  harboors 
already  mentioned,  has  one  at  ¥6r6s,  or  Fdrdz,  where 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  town.    A  little  to  the 
north-east  of  Ahydli  is  Misior),  the  ancient  Mesem< 
bria,  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula^  almost  encircled        , 
by  the  waves  in  stormy  weather.     There  are  some 
slight  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  Ahydli  (the 
Anchial^  of  the  Greeks)  has  a  soil  strongly  impreg* 
nated  with  salt,  and  exports  a  large  quantity  of  that 
article  to  Constantinople,  distant  seven  days  journey, 
(180  miles  -,)  but  Burgh&z,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
is  the  principal  port,  and  a  considerable  entrepot  for 
the  conmierce  between  the  capital  and  the  different 
maritime  towns.     It  is  there  that  ^£Lbks,  or  woollen 
cloths^  iron  from  Russia,  seeds,  wool,  butter,  cheese        < 
and  wine  are  shipped  off  for  the  different  ports  in        I 
this  or  the  neighbouring  seas.    £n)in^h-bumd  is  only 
a  few  miles  east-north-east  of  Misiorl.    Thence  to 
K^l^r^h-burnd,  in  lat.  43^  10'  N.  long.  «3°2(yE.KM 
there  is  a  considerable  bay,  of  which  that  point  forms  ^""^ 
the  eastern  extremity.     Mount  Balkdn^  the  ancient 
Hsmus^  terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea,  at  Emioeh- 
burnti.    To  the  north  of  that  chain,  the  country  near 
the  sea  is  one  continued  plain,  as  far  as  the  steppes, 
or  level  wastes  of  the  Ndghdis,  and  other  of  the  Tatar 
hordes.    The  whole  tract  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Balkan   to  the  mouths   of   the   Danube,    is  called 
D6brujah  by  the  Turks.     It  is  one  vast  plain,  extend- Dobnjil 
ing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  covered  with  verdure, 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  and  affording  excellent 
pasture  to  the  flocks,  herds,  and  horses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  descendants   of  the  Tatars  formerly 
masters  of  the  country.    On  a  bay,  in  the  middle  of 
this  gulf,  is  Vdrnah,  one  of  the  largest  towns  on  ihe  Vita' 
western  side  of  this  sea.  The  river  on  which  it  stands 
forms  a  large  lake  and  some  marshes   in  the  valley 
behind  it  -,  and  this  natural  defence  materially  conlri- 
buted  to  save  the  town  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  in  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Ainah  Iti  Kavkk.    The  port  of  Vdraah  is 
capacious,  and  pretty  well  protected  by  the  neigh- 
bouring head-lands.    The  town  has  a  population  of 
J  4  or  15,000  inhabitants,  and  supplies  a  large  portion 
of  the  provisions   consumed  in   the    capiul.    It  is 
almost  the  only  town  in  the  Turkish  Empire  where  the 
Greeks  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
a  church  clock;    for  the  Turks,  as  is  well  known, 
have  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the  noise  of  bells ;  and  as 
they  begin  the  day  at  sun-rise^  the  length  of  their 
hours  varies  with  the  season  of  ^e  year:    clocks, 
therefore^  are  of  less  obvious  utility  to  them  than  to 
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us.     Timber,  grain,  and  a  few  articles  of  raw  produce, 
are  nearly  the  only  goods  shipped  from  B£lchik  and- 
Cavdmah,    as  well  as  Mankdliyah,   Costenjeb,  and 
Kar^  Kherm^n,   the   principal  ports  on  the  gulf  .'of 
B&bd.     At  the  extremity  of  that  gulf  is  the  Vizi-bdg- 
h&zf,  or  first  mouth  of  the  Danube,  narrow  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  but  forming  a  large  shallow  lake, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  before  it  reaches  the  shore. 
The  Giurglidvf,  Snnn^h,    and  Kili-bj5gh&zl,    are  the 
three  remaining  mouths  of  that  mighty  river,  the 
largest  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Black  Sea  : 
but  that  of  Sunn€h,  called  Sulen&-b6gh4zi  by  the  Greeks, 
is  the  only  one  which  is  navigable.   It  is  600  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-five  deep,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour^  Its  entrance  is  very  hazardous 
without  the  assistance  of  a  good  pilot,  as  there  are  em- 
bankments thrown  up  on  each  side,  and  extended  to 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
there  were  formerly  light-houses,  now  in  ruins,  and 
serving  only  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  expose  the 
inexperienced  navigator  to  imminent  peril.     These 
different  arms  branch  off  at  a  small  distance  below 
IsmMl  Giechidi,  (Ismail's  Ferry,)    and  Ttiljah;  and 
the  soil  through  which  they  flow,  is  evidently  allu- 
vial.   The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  line  of  coast 
between  the  mouths'  of  the  Danube  and  the  Dni^str, 
intersected  by  innumerable  streams,  most  of  which 
form  salt  lagoons,  and  narrow  islands  and  peninsulas 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea.     Of  this  tract,  which  is 
called  Bessarabia  by  Europeans,  and  B(ij6k,  by  the 
Turks,  the  reader  will  find  some  more  details  under 
the  head  Bessarabia.    The  Dni^str  passes  through 
the  lagoon  called  Lacul  Ovidului  by  the  Moldavians,  in 
its  way  to  the  sea,  and  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a 
sand-bank,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  passage. 
That  on  the  right  is  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
but  has  scarcely  eight  feet  of  water  in  depth  ;  so  that 
nothing  but  boats  can  go  up  so  high  as  Ak  kirmlm. 
From  Emin^h-bumd  to  this  point  the  whole  of  the 
coast  is  extremely  low  and  difficult  to  be  descried  ; 
Tvith  banks  and  shallows  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance.    Between  the  Dni^pr  and  the  Dnidstr  there  is 
one  continued  line  of  cliffs,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
intersected  here  and  there  by  the  vallies,  through 
which  rivulets  descend  to  the  sea,  and  surmounted 
by  a  naked  level  surface,  varied  only  by  a  few  tumuli, 
like  those  on  the  plains  of  Troy.     At  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Dn'i^str, 
the  coast  forms  a  small  bay,  and  then  takes  an  easterly 
direction.    On  the  western  side  of  that  bay  is  the 
modern  tovni  of  Odessa,  and  opposite  to  it,  more  than 
twenty  miles  distant,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ozti  Limani, 
or  port  of  Ochdkov,  (Oczakow,)  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Bdgh  and  the 
Dni^pr.    From  Kil-burun,  or  Kin-burun,  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  entrance,  the  coast  bends  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  stretches  along  to  the  gulf  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Dead 
Sea.    Odessa,  in  lat.  46°29'N.  and  long.  30°45'E. 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  Tatar  villages  formed 
near  the  Castle  of  Kdjah  Bey,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  from  subjection  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.   It  is  equally  distant  from  the  mouths  of  -the 
Dnlf^pr  and  the  Dm^tr,  and  has  a  safe  road,  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  the  line.    This  road  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  harbour  by  the  erection  of  two  large 
piers^    capable  of  containing  300  vessels.     Seven 


Churches,  a  Hospital,  Custom-house,  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, Exchange,  and  Theatre,  are  the  public  buildings 
which  already  adorn  this  rapidly  increasing  city,  which 
has  sprung  up,  as  it  were  by  a  magic  touch,  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert. 

As  the  coast  is  here  elevated,  the  site  of  the  town 
is  healthy  ;  but  a  dearth  of  water  and  a  total  want  of 
inland  navigation  render  it  in  other  respects  improper 
for  a  great  commercial  establishment^  and  com- 
petent judges  have  affirmed  that  Och4kov,  on  the 
Lim&ni,  would  have  been  greatly  preferable.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  one  of  the  peaces  where  goods  from 
Turkey  are  compelled  to  perform  quarantine,  it  haft 
become  an  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  souths 
western  provinces ;  and,  though  begun  since  the  peace 
of  Yassy,  ia  1792,  its  population  amounts  to  nearly 
40,000.  The  coast  along  the  north  side  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  exactly  such  as  the  last  described,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  vast  plains  anciently  possessed  by 
the  Ndghdis  Tatars,  and  such  it  continues  to  be  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  Crimea.  Kozlov,  or 
Guzel-ovah,  (the  beautiful  plain)  in  lat.  45°  lO'  N.  and 
long.  S3?  25^  £.  has  a  port  capable  of  containing  fifty 
vessels  at  a  time,  and  once  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade,  but  it  has  dwindled  away  to  nothing  since  it  fell* 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  narrow  and  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea,  which  forms  the  road  of  Aktiydr  or 
Sebastopol.  It  has  several  secure  bays  in  the  numerous 
indentures  of  its  sides,  and  could  afford  convenient 
anchorage  to  all  the  fleets  in  the  world  -,  it  appears  to 
resemble,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  harbour  of  I^  Valetta 
in  Malta.  In  order  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of 
the  public  stores,  none  but  ships  of  war  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  bay  :  and  the  town  of  Sebastopol  is  in  a  very 
wretched  condition.  Round  two  head-lands,  at  a  small 
distance  from  Sebastopol,  is  Balaklavah,  the  Palacium 
of  Strabo,  whence  a  wall  was  carried  to  the  gulph 
of  Aktar,  in  order  to  cover  the  smaller  Peninsula  or 
Chersonesus.  ''The  port  of  Balaklavah,*'  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  *'  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Crimea. 
From  the  town  it  appears  like  one  of  the  smallest  of 
our  northern  lakes,  land-locked  by  high  precipitous 
mountains.  Although  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  that 
ships  can  hardly  obtain  a  passage,  yet  it  affords  excel- 
lent anchorage,  and  security  in  all  weather  from  the 
dreadful  storms  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ships  of  war  find 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  a  safe  asylum  here.  The 
heights  around  it  are  the  first  objects  descried  foj 
vessels  sailing  from-  Constantinople.'*  The  town  is 
colonized  by  Greeks  from  the  Morea,  fugitives  from 
the  bloody  mandate  of  the  Porte,  by  which  the  whole 
population  of  that  Peninsula  was  at  once  consigned  to 
the  sword.  To  the  south  of  Balaklavah  the  coast 
rises  and  gradually  forms  bold  and  lofty  promontories, 
of  which  the  southernmost,  called  the  Ram's-head 
(Criu-metopon)  by  the  ancients,  now  bears  the  Turkish 
appellation  of  Kar&jah-burun.  The  low  lands, 
between  this  point  and  the  harbour  of  Sudac,  are 
represented  by  travellers  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise.  Sheltered  by  lofty,  precipitous  mountains 
from  the'  northern  blasts,  and  continually  fiinned  by 
sea  breezes  from  the  south,  they  enjoy  a  climate  of  an 
unparallcUed  excellence.  Copious  and  frequent  streams 
afford  unfailing  supplies  of  water,  and  a  fertile  soil 
provides  these  valleys  with  the  productions  of  Asia 
as  well  as  of  Europe  5  and  the  acclivities^  upon  which 
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BLACK    the  villages  are  placed,  are  free  from  the  pefitilential 

S^-      exhalations  so  destructive  to  health  in  the    rest  of 

~        the  Crimea.  Nearly  under  the  meridian  of  35°  E.  long. 

DER      ^  ^^  village  and  harbour  of  Sudac  metamorphosed 

KETMIA.  i^^o  Stidagh  by  the  Tatars,  a  place  of  some  importance 

^-M-^  m^^  under  the  Genoese :  and  at  about  twenty-five  miles 

Caffa  or       further  to  the  north-east  is  K^ffeh  or  Theodosia.    It 

Theodosia.  rises,  like  a  vast  theatre,  with  its  numerous  mosques 

and  minarets  over  all  the  hills  that  enclose  the  south 

side  of  a  beautiful  bay.      It  was  once  in  a  highly 

flourishing    condition,     and  called   by    the    Tatars 

Cuchuc  St^bdl,  (Little  Constantinople  3)  but  twenty 

years  ago  its  population  had  been  reduced  to  less  than 

300.     From  K6Seh  the  coast  runs,  with  lai^  inden* 

tures  forming  considerable  bays,  nearly  due  east,   to 

Point  Tanghin,the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Yeni-kid^h, 

leading  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  coast  on  the  western 

side  is  bleak  and  rocky }  on  the  eastern  it  is  a  broad 

sand  backed  by  naked  downs*  The  width  of  the  passage 

is  not  above  eight  or  nine  miles;   and  immediately 

opposite  to  the  Crimea  is  the  island  of  Taman,  formed 

by  two  arms  of  the  river  Kubin  ;  one  of  which  dis- 

chai^s  itself  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  other  into 

the  Black  Sea,  and  form  the  b(%hdz  or  strait  through 

which  the  southern  branch  flows.  From  this  to  An^qpk, 


^  BLACK\^LLIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Pentagynia,  Generic  character : 
-  calyx  flve-fid,  half-superior  5  corolla  of  flfteen  petals  } 
capsule  unilocular,  many-seeded.  Willdenow  describes 
three  species,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

BLACKWATER,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  connty 
of  Essex,  which  rises  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  after  passing  Bock- 
ing»  Coggesliall,  and  Kelvedon,  it  joins  the  Chelmer 
at  jVIalden ;  after  which  the  united  stream  falls  into 
the  estuary  called  Blackwater  Bay,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  that  county,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  its  oysters. 

Blackwateb  is  also  the  name  of  three  rivers  in 
Scotland  ;  one  in  Banfshire,  one  in  Berwickshire,  and 
one  in  Perthshire.  Several  rivers  in  Ireland  are  like- 
wise distinguished  by  the  same  appellation.  One  of 
these  rises  in  the  mountsdns  between  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  is  considerable.  Its  course  is 
at  the  first  towards  the  south  or  south-east,  but  it  after- 
wards bends  to  the  east,  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  till  it  reaches  the  ancient  city  of 
Lismore,  and  then  turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Youghall  Bay,  a  short  distance  below  that 
town,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  its  estuary. 
The  length  of  this  river,  without  estimating  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  ninety  miles.;  and  it  flows  through  a 
rich  and  well  wooded  country,  which  Mr.  Ar^r 
Young  has  described  as  ^'^  equally  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  prospect  and  fertility  of  soil." 

BLADDER  KETMIA,  a  name  given  to  the  HibUciu 
Trionum, 


whence  our  survey  of  these  ooasta  began,  thenvoiilj  ^ 
an  interval  of  about  twenty-five  nules  along  a  k  ^ 
sandy  beach.     Of  the  sea  of  Azof,  which  is  Bac  j 
intimately  united  with  the  Black  Sea  thaa  thai  of  ^ 
Marmorah,  an  account  has  been  already  gireo  vah 
its  proper  head  ;    and  farther    observatioos  on  tbe^ 
depths,  currents,  and  temperature  of  the  Euxiae  vjH 
be  introduced  in  the  account  of  the  ancient  geogi^ 
of  this  sea  and  the  countries  along  its  shores. 

Laiger  details  will  be  found  in  I>Breau  de  Lamilk't 
Giographie  Physique  de  la  mer  N<nre,  Paris,  ISO?} 
Renilly,  Voyage  en  Crim^  et  siar  les  bordt  de  kmr 
Noire,  Paris,  1806  3  Sch^er^  IBsL  dm  Commerce  itk 
mer  Noire,  Paris,  1788  j  Pey6<mnel^  TraiiS  surkOm- 
meroe  de  la  mer  iVbtre,  Paris,  1787;  (Anthoine)7rai/eib- 
toriquesur  k  Commerce,  ^c.  Paris,  1805;  Dr.E.D.Claiie'i 
Travels  in  Europe,  8fc,  London,  1816,  vol.ii.;  Leek- 
valier.  Voyage  de  la  Propontideet  du PmU  EuxiMe,hii&t 
1802,  tom  ii.  5  Bcauchunp,  Belaiion  iustorique,  kc  a 
the  M^moires  swr  t  Egypt,  iL  p.  109  ;  Canlemir's  Ei^ 
of  the  Osaman  Empire  $  Olivier  s  Voyages :  TouEoefoni 
Voyages  ;  Guthrie's  Travels  in  Taunda;  Ha^i  EhsliLbs 
Jekdn^numd,  Constant.  1732$  Storch*s  GemM^ 
Riusisehen  Eeichs^  Pallaa,  Rase  in  der  Khm,  4fc. 


1       A.  S.    bUedr;    Gcr. 
/Dutch,  bladder  f  Swe.  Uadrar- 


BLA'DDER,  v. 

BiiA^DDER,  ra.       /Dutch, 
from  the  A.  S.  blcod,  JkUus  i   the  past  participk  of  tk 
A.  S.  blaw-an,  to  blow. 

That  which  is  blowed  or  blown,  puffed  or  iflfbui 

Far  every  aioftal  manaes  power  n*  ii 
.    But  like  a  ModUer  Ad  of  wiad^is: 
For  vith  a  oedLes  point,  whaa  it  is  hbv. 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  laid  fill  lov. 

^   Chaucer.  The  Second  ffonne»Meff,iff^^ 
Let  neuer  man  presume  on  worldly  ircrftt. 
Let  riches  neuer  breede  a  loftie  miiirff. 
Let  no  man  boast  too  mmeh  of  pefiite  hnHh 
Let  oAtuKS  gifts  make  no  man  twer  Uinde 
Far  these  are  all  but  bladders  fiill  of  wiade.  * 

Turhenrile,  Epitaph  an  Maimer  f^ 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-huds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  . 
A  iwUow  globe  of  glass,  that  long  bcAvs^ 
She  Ml  of  empima  had  Umdderei, 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Who^e  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  erer  v*™*  . 
George  Fletcher,    Christ's  Trimn^  1*  ^ 
If  you  see  him  [a  Dutchman]  fat,  he  hsth  hem  lorf*** 
cabbage-ground,  and  that  Maddered  htm.  . 

What  are  tbey  when  they  dtand  upon  the  hlghatfiij*  . 
worldly  dignities,  but  Uadders  swelled   "P  *^^  "*  TTg 
popular  rout,  nothings  set  a-stnit      Hopkins.  Servos  w^ 
StumbUng  from  thought  to  thoi«fat,  frUs  headbsf  ^ 
Into  doubt's  boundless  sea,  where,  like  to  drown,    « 
Books  hcBT  him  up  a  while,  and  maike  Urn  liy 
TV>swTmwidi6fa«frfCT»ofphiloBopfcy.  ..  t^ 

RachaCer,  S9»it€gukut»f^ 

Thus  sportive  ^boys,  around  sonebassn^hi^t 
Ilehold  the  mpe-dmwn  lUnUtrs  cirdiqg  •»*  ^^ 
CktrdUIL   »Aw» 
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AW5»'  BLADE/'  n  ''Blad,foBHm:frons.  Btat,  (soys 
Su/dimg^  ]  Becanus)  is  so  called  from  Plat ;  i.  e. 
Bla^deDj  yiatus,  planus.'*     Kilian. 

Btj/tfT,  The  shoalikr  blade,  then,  Will  be 

Blade^bone.  J  tbe  fiat  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

If  it  be  grene,  like  toleke  bhdet,  thyn  or  blak  it  is  to  be  ioged 
ytL  SirT.  JBlyot.     Castol  ef  Health,  p.  b2. 

BccMK  it  had  not  earthe  Tooughe  Tndenieatfa  it  to  gen*  it 
mcjtftn  to  the  foil  rypenesse,  anon  after  it  was  shot  foorth  aboue- 
ground,  it  diyed  vp  and  withered  away  as  soone  as  any  fement 
lieate  of  tlie  simiie  came  to  it,  and  so  eoen  in  die  first  htadying  it 
peribhed.  Udali,    iMke^  chb  yiii. 

That  enen  fim  the  tekuider-blade 
Into  the  brest  the  brond  gan  wade, 
Thnrchoiit  his  hert  it  ran. 

Weber.    AmU  and  Amiloun,t.l^^. 

For  it  IS  a  kinde  of  gnsse  with  a  stalke»  as  big  as  a  great 
wheaten  reed,  whidi  hath  a  biadg^  issuing  finom  the  top  of  it,  on 
which,  though  the  cattle  feedi  yet  it  groweth  erery  day  higher, 
vntilldie  top  be  too  high  for  an  oxe  to  reach. 

Sir  F^aneu  JOpmie  Revived,  fol.  55. 

Lys,  Helen,  to  yoo  oar  mindes  we  will  ▼nfidd. 
To  Kiorrow  night,  when  Phflsbe  doth  beheld 
Her  siluer  visage,  in  the  watry  glasse. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearle  the  bladed  grasse, 
(A  time  that  louers  flights  doth  still  couceale) 
Through  Athen's  gates  haue  we  deuis'd4o  steale. 
Shaktpeare,    Midsummer  Night's  Jhwm,  fol.  147. 

Besides,  what  is  she  else,  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh. 
And  that  she  caHs  her  grass,  so  blady  i9,*aod  harsh. 
As  cuts  the  cattel's  months,  constraint  thereon  to  feed. 

I>rayfon.    Pofy^Otbion,  Song  xxv. 

Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine ; 

And  from  the  bktdedtM  the  fearful  hare 

limps,  awkward.  Thomson.     Summer. 

'Dr.  Swift  somewhere  says,  that  he  who  could  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  wss  a  greater  benefactor 
to  diehaBan  race  than  all  the  politidana  that  erer  existed. 

Bmrhe,     Otk  Mr.  Fas's  Ernst  India  BUU 

Say,  is  the  Persian  carpet,  than  the  field's 

Or  meadow's  mantle  gay,  more  richly  wor'n  ; 

Or  softer  to  the  votaries  of  ease 

Than  bladed  grass,  perfum'd  with  dew-dropt  flow'rs  ? 

Warion,    The  Enthusiast. 

Blade,  «.  1  Junius  thinks  that  Chaacer,  when  he 
Blads,  n.  J  wrote  platte,  for  blade  {sc.  of  a  sword) 
(^Squires  Tale,  v.  176.)  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word.  Plat,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  is  the  Fr. 
plat,  fiat ;  and  this  Caseneuve  deduces  from  the  Gr. 
arXaros,  enlarged,  expanded.  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S. 
biatd,  folium,  because  it  (the  blade  of  a  sword)  lata  est 
instar  folU.  Blade  is  applied  {met.)  to  any  one  who 
pretends  to  the  sharpness,  brightness  of  a  sword  blade. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  along  parade. 

And  of  a  sweid  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade,  ' 

Chaucer.    The  Eeves  Tale,  r.  392%. 

As  she  had  sud  her  damsells  might  pereeue. 
Her  with  these  wordes  ial  pearced  on  a  sword; 
The  blade  embrued  and  hands  beaprent  with  gore.  "     ^ 
Surrey.  jEnstiSj  book  ir. 

Thoa  speaking,  in  the  nridst  thereof  she  left,  and  there  withal 
"With  brest  on  piercing  sword  her  ladies  saw  where  she  did  foil : 
91ie  hlade  in  fomy  blond,  and  hands  abroad  with  sprawling 
^MWWBe.  Phaer.   JEneis,  book  iv. 

As  when  an  aming  sword  of  proofs  is  made. 
Both  Steele  and  iron  must  be  tempred  well : 
{Hmr  iron  gives  the  itrengft  unto  the  blade^ 
Asd  slcde,  in  edge  doth  caose  it  to  exoril) 
As  cai^  good  M«^0^MMf  A  by  his  art  can  tell. 

MBr.forMag.  Newt^  f  the  Reader, 


>  Atridta  laare  did  gore 


Pylemen's  shoulder,  in  the  blay*d. 

ChajnnaH,    Homer*s  Iliad,  book  r.  fol.  75. 


■  With  daundess  hardihood. 


BLADt. 

BLAIR 
ATHOL. 


And  brandish'd  bUuU  rush  on  hiin,  break  his  glaa. 

And  shed  the  luscious  Uquor  on  the  ground. 

But  seise  his  wand.  Milton.     Comus. 

Ceeyll,  on  the  other  side,  play'd  a  smooth  edge  upon  Ralegh 
throughout  the  trial  ;  lus  blade  seemed  ever  anointed  with  the 
balsam  of  compliment  or  apology,  whereby  he  g^ve  not  such  rough 
and  smarting  wounds,  tho'  they  were  as  deep  and  fatal  as  tJbe 
other.  Oldys.    Life  of  Ralegh,  ^.  dviu    ^ 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades. 
That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades. 
In  noble  song,  and  lofty  odes, 
They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods. 

Prior.    A  Simile. 

Vanbnan  dfd — ^hts  son,  we're  told. 
Succeeded  to  his  Other's  gold. 
Flush'd  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade, 
Despis'd  frugality,  and  trade. 

Cottott.     Death  and  the  Hake. 

Again  our  trenchant  blades  aloft  we  heave. 
Dauntless  again  the  sever'd  bodies  cleave, 
'And  triumph  in  the  deed. 

Cambridge.     The  Seribleriad,  book  ii. 

BLADHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-partite ;  corolla  rotate,  five-fid  3  berry  one-seeded; 
seed  arillate. 

'  Four  species  are  described^  all  natives  of  Japan. 
Thnnberg,  Flora  Japoniea. 

BL^RIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Te- 
trandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx 
four-partite,  corolla  four-fid.  Staminainserted  into  the 
receptacle  :  capsule  four-locular,  many-seeded. 

A  genus  of  the  Heath  tribe,  belonging  to  the  south 
of  Africa.  Willdenow  describes  nine  species,  all  of 
which  were  referred  by  Thunberg  to  the  genus  Erica. 
Thunberg,  Prodomus  Plautarum  Capensium. 

BLj^SLING,  in  Zoology,  a  synonym  of  the  Greater 
Coot  or  Fulica  Atenima.    See  Fvlica.    . 

BLAIN,  a.  S.  blegene ;  Putch,  bleyne.  Junius  and 
Skinner  say,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  blawan,  to  blow. 
The  latter  adds^  a  blain,  is  a  distention,  tumor^  or 
inflation  of  the  skin. 

For  yf  his  fynger  dooe  but  ake  of  an  boats  Uaine,  a  greate 
manye  mennea  monthes  Mowyng  out  his  prayse,  wyU  scantly  doe 
him  among  them  all,  half  so  muche  ease,  as  to  haue  one  boie  blow 
vpon  his  finger.  Sir  Thomas  More,  fol.  1224. 

And  there  brake  oute  soores  with  blaines  both  in  m4  &'  bcest, 
so  that  the  sorcerers  coulde  not  stande  before  Moses,  for  there 
were  blotches  vpon  the  enchauntera  and  vpon  al  the  Egipcians. 

Bible,  \bh\.     Exod.  cti^.ix. 


Itches,  blaines. 


Sowe  all  th'  Athenian  bosomes,  and  their  crop 
Be  generall  leprosie. 

Skahspeare,    Thmam  of  Athemt,  foL  90. 

But  first  the  lawless  t3rnuit,  who  denies 
To  know  thnr  God,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  oompeU'd  by  signes  and  judgements  dife  ; 
Botches  and  blaiues  must  all  lus  flesh  imboss. 
And  all  his  people. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  zH. 

BLAIR  ATHOU  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  noted  for  the  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  This  edifice,  though 
now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  residence, 
was  formerly  a  point  of  contest  during  the  period  of 
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BLAIR     civil  commotion.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Marquess  of 

ATHOL.    Montrose  in  1644,  and  was  stormed  by  a  party  under 

BLAME.  ^^^  ^^  Cromwell's  ofHcers  in  165S.  In  1746^  it  became 

w^       ,  J  a^n  a  point  of  contention,  and  was  besieged  by  the 

Highland  army,  but  courageously  defended   by   Sir 

Andrew  Agnew,  till  relieved  by  the  troops  under  the 

Earl  of  Crawford.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish, 

according  to  the    last  returns,  was  2493.     Distant 

twenty-eight  miles  from  Perth,  and  seventy-six  from 

Edinburgh. 

Blair  Gowbie,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  on  the  great  road  leading  to 
Inverness.  It  is  a  borough  or  barony,  and  holds  three 
annual  fairs.  A  spinning  mill  has  been  erected  here, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1821,  was  2253,  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
employed  in.  trade  and  manufactures,  and  only  126 
families  in  agriculture. 

BLAl^EA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dode- 
candria,  order  Monogynia.    Generic  character :    calyx 
inferior  of  six  leaves,  the  superior  entire  ;  petals  six ; 
'  capsule  six-locular,  many-seeded. 

Three  species  are  described.  The  B.  trinervia,  or 
Jamaica  Wild  Rose,  is  a  native  of  that  island.  Curtis*s 
Magazine,  451. 

BLAKELEY,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  in  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tensaw,  or  east  channel  of  the 
Mobile  river,  about  six  miles  north  of  Mobile  Bay.  It 
was  laid  out  iy  Joseph  Blakeley,  Esq.  in  1813.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles^ 
running  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  The  site  oc- 
cupies a  square  mile.  The  harbour  is  secure  and  con- 
venient, and  as  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water  can 
come  up  with  the  full  tide,  it  is  expected  soon  to  be- 
come a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  ultimately  of 
great  commercial  importance,  as  it  has  an  open  road 
to  the  rapidly  improTing  country  on  the  Alabama 
river. 

Dutch,  blamen ;  Fr.  hlasmerj 


BLAME,  V. 

Blame,  n. 

Bla'^ming, 

Bla^mable, 

Bla^mablbnbss, 

Bla'^mablt, 

Bla'mbfull^ 

Bla^hbless, 

Bla^melessly, 

Bla^melessness, 

Bla^mer, 

Blambwo'rthy, 

Blamewo'rthiness. 


It.  biasimare.  Skinner  and  Ju- 
nius coincide  with  Menage, 
that  these  words  are,  through 
the  Barbarous  Latin,  blasphe- 
mare,  from  the  Gr.  pXatrt/yrfficip 
yirapa  to  fiaWeiv  rTJv  ffy^fiijp, 
fioKXti),  i.  e.  peio,  impeto  ;  and 

To  attack,  or  assail,  the 
fame,  character  or  reputation ; 
to  find  fault  with  -,  to  pass  an 
unfavourable  judgment  upon  j 
to  rebuke,  to  chide,  to  censure,  to  reprimand^  to  repre- 
hend. 

The  phrase  "  is  to  blame,*'  is  a  remnant  of  old  En- 
glish idiom.  Is  to,  and  is  to  be,  are  all  we  now  have  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Latin  future  participles,  in  rus 
and  c^.  Culpaturus  and  culpandus,  would  by  Chaucer 
have  been  translated  without  distinction,  is  to  blame, 
Spernendus  est,  he  renders,  it  is  to  despise.  See  Tooke, 
V.  ii.  p.  506. 

yo  ys  moder  f  daw  WMt  me  hUmede  h3rm  Yet  fore. 

ii.  Oloucesier,  p.  68» 

Roberd  ]K>a  ert  hiame,  ^n  did  ageyn  resoiin, 
Certes  ^u  hM  don  scnanie  tille  alle  ]^at  bere  corottn. 

JR.  Brumte,  p*  173. 


B  LA 

" Damaacle,"  be  seyde  Jo,  "  >y  louerd  nal  abbettiane 
Vor  liym,  &  ror  hys  eyr«,  vayr  wyjout  ki&me. 


BLMQ 


Ac  ney>er  is  al  bktatelea,  fe  bissbop  ne  ^  chapeleyo 
For  ignorantia  non  excusat.  as  ich  bare  herd  in  booko.  ' 
Piers  Pkuhmany  p.  221. 

And  tbri  camen  nygb  and  reisiden  bym  and  leiden :  com- 
aundour  we  perischen,  and  he  roos  and  hlamtde  the  wmd  ud 
the  tempest  of  the  watir,  and  it  ceesside  and  penblete  wu  maad. 

WMif,    lMke,c)Lm. 

Now  if  we  should  for  this  matter  breake  the  rule  of  charitic, 
and  euery  man  hate  his  neighbour  that  would  not  thinke  u  he 
doth,  then  were  we  greatly  to  hlatne  and  in  jeoperdie  of  coodem- 
DAtion.  Fiitk.  More  piayetk  the  SopkUter. 

This  hlamyng  that  is  maad  of  manye,  sufBsith  to  him  tint  ii 
auch  oon.  Wiclif.  2  Cmynth,  ch.  il 

Immortal  God,  that  savedst  Sasamie 
Fro  false  biame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde»  ' 
Mary  I  nienc,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
My  socour  be,  or  elles  shall  I  die. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  •/  Lawei  TaU,  ▼.  5059. 

He  that  is  irous  and  wroth,  as  saytb  Senek,  he  may  not  ipike 
but  blanuful  thinges,  and  with  bis  vicious  wordcs  he  Btimth  otha 
folk  to  auger  and  to  ire. 

Jd,     The  Taie  of  MeUbeut,  t.  iL  p.  85. 

This  male  a  kynge  well  mderstonde, 
Knigfathode  mite  betake  on  honde 
Whan  that  it  stont  vpon  the  nede. 
He  shaU  bo  rightfull  canae  drede 
No  more  of  warre  than  of  pees. 
If  he  wyll  stonde  blameleu. 

Cower,     Conf.  Am.  book  tiL  foL  164  ^ 

Men  schulen  be  louynge  himsilff,  coueitouse,  high  of  berjrtige, 
proude  Uaafemeris ;  not  obedient  to  fiadir  and  modir,  nnkjide, 
cursid  withouten  affeccioun,  withouten  pees,  folse  blameris. 

Wiclif,     7>fe,ch.iu 

For  throughout  the  whole  world,  in  ererjr  place,  at  all  dntf 
and  in  all  mens  mouths,  fortune  alone  is  sought  unto  and  caUed 
upon :  she  only  is  named  and  in  request ;  sbee  alone  is  hlameit 
accused,  and  endited.  Hollands    PUnie,  r.  i  fi>L  4. 

Nathlesse,  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde. 
And  fiurely  quite  him  of  th*  imputed  blame. 
Else  be  ye  sure,  be  dearely  shall  abide. 
Or  make  yon  good  amendment  for  Uie  aame. 

Spenser,    Faerie  QuetnCf  book  il  e.  1. 

If  he  had  not  freedom  of  will  to  determine  himself  towards  fpo^ 
and  evil,  as  he  pleased,  he  must  then  be  under  a  fatal  necessity  of 
doing  whatsoever  he  should  happen  to  do  ;  and  then  as  he  eo\M 
give  no  proof  of  his  temper  and  inclination,  so  there  eonld  be  bo 
such  thing  as  acceptableaess  to  God  when  he  did  wdl,  nor  hlor 
ableneu  when  he  did  otherwise. 

Goodman.     Winter  Evening  Cottferencf,  p.  1 

For  nature  hath  her  ukUac  also,  keeps  her  great  anniud  omit 
over  human  things,  as  truly  as  the  sun  and  planets  in  the  finu- 
ment ;  hath  her  anomalies,  bath  her  obliquities  in  assentioai  nA 
declinations,  accesses  and  recesses,  as  blamelessly  as  they  in  keareB. 

Milton.    Expositions  on  the  four  chief  places  in  Scr^tmn,  ifc. 

Neither  can  I  see  how  it  should  be  biamelesse,'  objection  nek 
fancies  and  imaginations  as  it  doth ;  which  to  withstand  ud 
resist,  were  not  blamable,  but  rather  to  give  place  and  foUov 
them.  Holland.    Plutarch,  kl^- 

To  this  we  owe  much  of  tlie  ionooency,  and  in  some  leipects 
blamelesneu,  of  our  lives,  tliat  we  have  not  been  a  scandal  to  the 
Gospel,  a  shame  to  the  good,  and  a  scorn  to  the  bad. 

Hopkins.    Sermons,  kH^n. 

This  Robert  Grosted  whose  learning  (in  Hdnew,  Grreke, 
Latine,  and  other  languages)  iuined  with  Totue,  and  good  life, 
wan  to  him  perpetual!  commendation,  was  a  manifest  bhmer  of 
the  Pope,  and  king»  $iowe.  Ann.  1253.  Henry  UI. 
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U^jB hetohe  teutA In llich  aa sImw IkjB prepottoroni  teale 

agayaste  that  whiche  b  himmeWortky,  what  ahafl  we  thiidw  of 

tboaethat  yoder  the  pretence  of  zealc  deface  the  minister,  and  the 

word  that  he  preacheth.  for  doing  that  which  is  lawfully  and  the 

«/  whidie  of  duetie  lie  onght  to  do. 

mdtgift.   Defence^  fol.  360. 

Bat  if  we  receiTe  the  grace  of  God  in  rain,  and  take  no  care  to 
perform  the  condition,  and  do  neglect  to  implore  the  grace  and 
assistance  of  God's  H.  Spirit  to  that  purpose,  we  hare  none  to 
M«Mtf  bat  oursdres.  TUloUom,    Sermon  xlW. 

It  is  the  excess,  not  the  thing  itself,  that  is  hiameabie. 

Prior,    Preface  /o  Solemtn, 

Not  simple  Nature's  nnailbcted  sons. 

The  hlameleu  Indians,  round  the  forest-cheer. 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  corert  set. 

Hold  more  unspotted  conrerse. 

7A09U0N.    Te  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot^ 

We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  aa  blind. 
The  glory  of  thy  work  ;  which  yet  appeals 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame. 
Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  pror'd 
^Then  slulful  most  when  most  sererely  jndg'd. 
*  CowjKr,     The  Taei,  book  y. 

I  therefore  took  occasion  to  obserre,  that  the  world  in  general 
began  to  be  blemenbiy  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and 
followed  human  speculations  too  much. 

GoJdsmitk.     The  Vicar  of  Wahejleid,  ch.  xiv. 


•  Medon,  live 


To  share  that  glory.    Thee  to  perish  here. 

No  law,  no  oracle  enjoins.    To  die, 

Uncall'd,  is  blameful.        Glover.    Leonidas,  book  x. 

Thrice  happy  land !  though  freezing  on  the  rerge 
Of  aretic  skies  ;  yet,  blameless  still  of  arts 
That  polish  to  deprave,  each  softer  clime. 

Mullet,    Amyntor  and  Theodora,  can.  1. 

Tlie  disturbance  and  fear,  which  often  follow  upon  a  man's 
baring  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a  sense  of  his  being  blame- 
marthy ;  otherwise  there  would,  in  many  cases,  be  no  ground  of 
distai%ance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment  or  shame. 

Butler.    Analogy  of  Religion,  part  i.  ch.  ill. 

A  inae  man  may  frequently  neglect  praise,  even  when  be  has 
best  deserved  it ;  but,  in  all  matters  of  serious  consequence,  be 
will  most  carefully  endeavour  so  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  to 
avoid,  not  only  blameworthyneu,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  every 
probable  imputation  of  blame. 

Smith,    Mor,  Sen,  part  iii.  ch.  iL 

BLANC,  MONT,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe, 
is  situated  in  Savoy,  between  the  valleys  of  Chamouni 
and  Entreves,  about  latitude  45^  49^  N.  and  longitude 
6!°  45'  £.  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient  Alpes  Pennina, 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  immense  mantle  of  snow 
with  which  it  is  enveloped  for  about  1^,000  feet  in 
height,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  single  rock 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  as  a  relief  from  the  glaring 
whiteness  of  the  scene.  This  colossal  mass  presents 
different  aspects  when  viewed  from  different  quarters  , 
but  its  outline  being  in  'general  formed  of  gently 
flowing  curves,  its  tout  ensemble  is  rather'that  of  sub- 
lime majesty,  than  of  terrific  grandeur,  impressive  from 
*its  magnitude  rather  than  awful  from  its  figure.  It 
rises  imperceptibly  among  the  other  mountains  that 
bound  one  side  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  but  soon 
towers  far  above  them  all.  On  that  side  it  assumes  a 
rounded  form,  its  surface  being  nearly  smooth  and  co- 
vered with  snow ;  but  when  seen  from  the  valley  of 
Aost,  its  acclivity  is  more  broken,  abrupt  and  dark,  and 
the  prospect  it  presents  is  stron^y  contrasted  with  the 
smoothness  and  symmetry  of  the  other  parts.  Various 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
valley  of  Chamouni ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  which  conveys  a  more  lively  and  distinct  idea  of 
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eithei*,  than  that  of  TA.  Simond,  in  his  late  work  on 
Swisserland  j  and  which  we  shall  therefore  present  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ^ 
examining  these  interesting  scenes  for  themselves. 

"  The  valley  of  Chamouni,'*  says  this  writer,  **  may 
be  compared  to  a  street,  with  splendid  edifices  reared 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  on  each  side.    They  are  so 
high,  and  the  interval  between  them  comparatively 
so  narrow,  (about  half  a  mile  wide)  that  little  more  is 
seen  than  the  ground  story.    The  magnificent  front 
of  M<mi  Blanc,  rising  11,780  feet  above  Chamouni, 
itself  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  six  or  seven 
miles  in  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley;  and 
over  the  way  stands   the  Br^ven,  which   is  Mont 
Blanc  i  nearest  neighbour.    Other  mountains  follow 
on  that  side  as  far  as  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  termi- 
nates the  long  vista  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
miles.    Buttresses  nearly  at  regular  distances  appear  to 
prop  up  Mont  Blanc,  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous 
strata,  turned  up  against  the  granitic  mass,  and  are 
less  precipitous  than  the  rest  of  the  front.    These 
afford  a  footing  for  trees,  varying  in  species  according 
to  elevation.    In  the  first  zone,  they  are  deciduous^ 
the    second   is    composed  of  pines,  and  these   are 
followed  by   larches ;    forest   above    forest  waving 
their  lofty  and  dark  shades,  accessible  for  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  Chamouni.    The  interval 
between  each  of  these  widest  buttresses  is  fiUed  with 
a  glacier.    There  are  six  or  seven  of  them  :  those  of 
Taconay  and  B<u$ons  before  coming  to  Chamouni ;  and 
of  those  Montanvert,  Des  Bois,  D*Angentwre,  and  Dt 
la  Tour,  beyond  it.    The  Glacier  des  Bois  is  the  most 
considerable.    The  cap  of  snow  over  the  head  of  Mmt 
Blanc,  turned  to  hard  ice  solely  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  accumulated  mass,  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  giant,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  forming 
an  irregular  drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  above 
enumerated  are-  the  skirts.    It  is  the  quantity  of  snow 
felling  upon  the  cap  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  is  upon  the 
upper  third  of  its  height,  where  it  never  melts,  and  not 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  which  determines  the 
progressive  encroachments  of  the  glaciers  over  the 
fields  at  their  lower  extremities."     When  M.  Simond 
visited  this  part  of  Swisserland  the  ^1  of  snpw  during 
the  preceding  winter  had  been  greater  than  usual,  and 
its  accumulation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
had  pushed  these  glaciers  several  hundred  feet  over 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.    But  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  encroachment  will  be  permanent;   for  the 
glacier  encountering  more  heat  as  it  descends,  the 
principle  of  dissolution  will  ever  be  found  commen- 
surate.   In  these  advances,  the  glaciers  proceed  with 
slow,  but  irresistible  power ;  the  ice  pushes  forward 
vast  heaps  of  stone,  bends  down  large  trees  to  the 
earth,  and  gradually  passes  over  them.     It  does  not 
form  a  field  of  solid  ice,  and  scarcely  presents  an  inch 
of  even  surfaice,  the  whole  bristling  over  with  sharp 
ridges,  and  points  bent  forward  like  the  pikes  of 
embattled  soldiers. 

When  seen  from  this  valley,  or  the  Col  de  Balme, 
towards  its  termination,  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
appears  of  a  rounded  form,  and  to  end  rather  ab- 
ruptly in  a  point,  called  Dome  de  GouU.  This  point, 
however,  is  succeeded  by  a  hollow^  which  is  followed 
by  another  elevation  called  the  Middle  Dome  ^  a 
gradual  sinking  again  takes  place,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  a  pyramid  of  ice,  and  afterwards  the 
4k 
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BLANC»  bighest  point  of  t&e  nuMtatehi^  id  the  akape  of  a  oomr 

^  MONT.  ^  presged  hemiBphere,  called  La  hau%  du  Dnrntadam, 

^"V*^^  When  this  summit,  however,  is  rettclMd»  it  is  found 

to  be  a  borixontal  ridge,  scarcely  bifMd  enough  to 

yiew  of      allow  two  persons  to  walk  abreast  upon  it.    C^  of 

^m  Bi!^^  the  moat  perfect  viewa  of  Mmt  BUmc  ia  from  the 

^Q.       '   aammit  oi  the  Brhsmi.    In  reference  to  this  point,  M« 

Simoad  obsenrce,  "the  prospect  of  Mont  Blanc  was 

here  little  different  from  what  we  had  found  it  at  the 

ChdUi,  (on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about  3000  feet 

above  Chamooni,)  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 

BasHdn  Dtomadakr^  appeared  now  lessfore-shortened* 

and  the  whirlwinds  of  snow-dust  upon  it  were  cleaiiy 

distiaguished  athwart  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky,  moving 

round  with  great  violence  on  particular  spots.    The 

Txew  here  was  undoubtedly  a  most  extraordinary  one, 

placed  full  in  front,  and  about  mid-height  of  Mont 

Blanc,  and  therefore  at  equal  distance  between  the 

summit  and  the  base.     Sufficiently  fieu*  to  embrace  the 

whole  at  one  glance,  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish 

every  detail,  we  saw  this  stupendous  object  like  a  full 

length  picture  hung  up  there  for  our  pleasure  and 

iafbrmatioo    >Vhen  we  began  to  ascend  the  ^rh^sii, 

and  half  wa;  up  to  its  Chdiei,  we  could  not  turn 

round  and  look  at  Mont  Blanc  without  experiencing 

the  unpleasant  sensation  of  its  falling  upon  us  -,  but  as 

we  ascended  higher  ibis  sensation  ceased." 

Mont  Blanc  is  indisptttedly  the  highest  point  of 
Burope,  and  though  the  variety  of  results  obtained  by 
some  of  the  most  accurate  obeenrers  in  Europe,  may 
leave  some  doubts  as  to  the  actual  height,  it  Can  leave 
none  as  to  its  preenunent  devation.. 
Height.  The  following  are  the  princqMd  of  these  measures^ 

and  are  results  deriYed  partly  from  trigonometrical,  and 
partly  from  barometrical  operations  :  via. 

Names  of  obtenren.  Hrighl  ia  Eagllih  ftet 

aboTB  the  nb* 

M.IMnc 15,304 

Sir  George  Schuckbargh 15,662 

M.Pictet  of  Geneva. 15,5^ 

M.  de  Saussure 15,67^ 

M.Tralle8 15,780 

The  mean  of  these  results  is  . .  15,587^ 
Division.  Mont  Blanc  may  be  divided  into  three  regions ;  the 
lower  consisting  of  the  central  masa,  and  the  a^acent 
mountains,  attaining  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
ffeet ;  the  second  embracing  the  middle  story,  which 
is 'about  19,000  high,  and  the  third,  the  Basse  du  Dro^ 
madaire,  or  the  most  elevated  pi^ds.  The  highest 
rocks  are  formed  of  strata  of  granite,  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  almost  vertical.  Those  on  the 
east  side  of  the  naountain  ar»  mixed  with  steaHtci ; 
while  on  the  south  scharl  and  laipi»  comeus  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  some  of  them  about  ISO  yards-  below 
the  summit  appear  as  if  they  had  been  shivered  by 
Hghtning. 
Attempts  to  Curiosity  is  too  powerful  a  stimulus  in  the  bosom 
reach  the  ^f  jjjan  not  to  render  a  visit  to  the  summit  of  this 
smumi .  colossal  mountain  an  object  of  ardent  desire  to  the 
advenhirous  traveller ;  but  the  repeated  failures  that 
attended  the  first  attempt,  caused  it  to  be  thought  for 
a  long  time  altogether  inpraeticable.  Toil  and  dan^ 
ger  were,  however,  despised,  and  each  fresh  attempt 
smoothed  either  the  way  for  its  successor  by  over- 
coming previous  difficulties,  or  became  a  source 
of  encouragemeot,  from  its  partial  saccess,  till  the 
amazing  height  and  wintiy  horrors  of  Uie  summit 
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iCimediatherto  invite  than  toappal  thedariog  adven-  BUvr 
turer,  and  perseverance  at  last  triumphantly  tied  tk  ^NT 
summit,    A  brief  sketch  of  these  attempts  win  there-  '•%-*' 
fore  not  be  uninteresting.    The  first  serious  essay 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  was  made  by  M.  Cou-  ^  ^^ 
teran,  and  three  guides  from  Chamounl    They  set  ni. 
out  from  the  Ptiory  on  the  13th  of  July,  1776,  about 
^even  at  night,  and  after  climbing  rugged  asceats, 
paasing  valleys  of  ice  and  plains  of  snow  lor  about 
fourteen  hours,  they  attained  the  summit  nearoet  to 
the  Basse  duDromadaire,     At  first  they  thought  them- 
selves not  more  than  a  league  from  the  highest  point, 
but  soon  found  that  this  arose  from  an  optical  decep- 
tion, originating  in  the  deamess  and  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  would  require  them  at  least 
four  hours  more  to  reach  the  desired  point,  even  should 
the  task  be  practicable*    Under  their  circumstances 
of  fatigue,  and  the  day  being  so  far  spent,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  object  of  their  desire,  and 
to  descend.    They  reached  Chamouni  after  an  absence 
of  about  twenty-two  hours.    The  point  reached  by 
this  party  is  estimated  by  Sir  George  Schuckburgh  to 
be  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Med^rranean. 
No  serious  *  attempt  to  scale  this  summit  appears  ts 
have  been  made  from  that  time  till  1784,  when  the 
indefatigable  Bourrit  bad  his  mind   zealously  beotUBoeni 
upon  the  enteq>rise.  After  several  unauccessM  essays, 
he  set  out  from  Bionasay  attended    by  sta  guides; 
but  as  he  was  scaling  what  he  calls  the  "  rampart"  of 
jlfon^  Blanc,  he  was  suddenly  so  much  aflbetad  by  the 
cold  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  proceed  ;  but  two  of 
the  gmdes  who  had  passed  on  before  the  rest,  reached 
the  Dome  de  Gouti,  and   passed    the  Middle  Tkasty 
but  the  approach  of  night  obliged  them  to  return.  Is 
the  eariy  part  of  the    following  Septeodier,  Itfarie 
Coutet  and  James  Balma,  two  ^  the  Clmmouni  goides>  Co«»fid 
reached  a  place  at  a  considerable  elevation,  where  B«l». 
they  passed  the  night  under  a  rock,  and  aettbgoff 
next  morning  before  sun   rise,  passed  the  Dome  de 
Gouti,  and  were  proceeding  tow^ds  the  highest  point, 
when  a  violent  storm  of  hail  compelled  them  to  give 
up  the  enterprise.     The  partial  success  which  had  at- 
tended these  attempts,  appears  now  to  haive  dissipated 
the  idea  of  impracticability,  and  tlioufph  M.  BowmX^ggf/im 
had  suffered  from  his  former  adventures,  he  joined  HsnaBt 
de  Sauasuce  in  a  fresh  essay.    They  left  Bionasay  oa 
the  13th  of  September,  1786,  with  twelve  guides*  and 
passed  the  night  at  a  hqt  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
at  an  eLevation  of  7808  feet  above  the  level  oi  the 
sea.    Next  morning  they  reached  the  JDota^  ds  Goiti^ 
wi^mnt  much  difficulty,  but  a  freak   frdl  of  sasw 
rendered  all  further  progress  impracticable.    In  Jvly 
of  the  foUovriog  year,  another  unaucceasAil  attempt 
waa  made  by  six  guides  of  Chanaoitfii  j    in  which 
James  Balma  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  fithDii 
his  companions^  passed  the  night  on  a  spot  beyond  the 
l>otft«  de  QouH  more  than  1S,U00  feet  above  the  kvel 
of  the  sea;  and  by  reconnoitring    the   surrounding 
regiona  aea^t morning,  be  dSacovered  a  place  of  ou>re 
easy  aacent  than  had  yet  been  attempted;  but  oa 
reaching  Chamouni,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  in- 
disposirioo,  occaskmed  by  the  cold  aod  fritigue  he  had 
experienced.    During  his  illnesa  h«  waa  attended  by 
Dr.  Paccavd,  a  physidaa  of  Chamuupi^  to  whom  he  Dr J" 
eommuoicated  the  discovery  of  this   passage,  and 
offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  sumialt.     The  7th  of 
August  waa  tha  day  hsed  i^a  for  their  d^artuce. 
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*>  when  they  passed  the  night  <m  the  notrntiiin  of  La 
Cdte,  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  pursued  their 

*-^  route  to  the  Dome  de  GmUs  passed  the  Mvd^ 
Dome  on  the  Mat,  and  traveraed  tlie  nd^  seen  from 
Greneva,  on  the  \eh  of  the  summit.  The  cold  and 
&tague  they  esperieaoed  was  severe,  and  it  rejijuired 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  animation  of  the  guide  to  induce 
the  Doctor  to  proceed  ^  but  after  a  Herculean  task  of 
lilteen  houra,  thej  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  at  sol 
in  the  afteraooa  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Mont 
BUme,  before  untrodden  by  human  feet.  They  re- 
named about  half  an  hour  on  this  elevated  spot,  where 
the  eoid  felt  extremely  intense,  and  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sunk  to  18|  degrees.  On 
returning  to  Chamouni,  their  lips  were  swelled,  their 
&ces  excoriated,  and  their  eyes  greatly  debilitated  by 
the  reflection  of  the  snow. 

Success  having  thus  ultimately  crowned  these  ha-, 
zardous  attempts,  a  new  scene  was  opened  to  Philo- 
sophic enterprise.    The  height  oi  the  mountain,  the 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  Meteorological 
phenomena,  were  fresh  incitements  to  the  ardour  of 

w  scioitific  inquiry.  M.  de  Saussure  of  Geneva,  having 
again  arrived  at  Chamouni  with  suitable  instruments 
for  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  engaged  eighteen  guides 
to  convey  the  apparatus,  and  attended  by  these  and 
his  servant,  he  set  off  on  the  1  st  of  August  1787,  pro- 
vided with  a  tent,  mattresses,  and  other  requisite 
accommodations.  They  passed  the  first  night  at  the 
top  of  La  Cdte,  which  is  about  amilein  perpendicuhnr 
height  above  the  village  of  Chamouni.  The  next  day 
they  found  the  ascent  more  difficult,  and  pitched  their 
tent,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  whole  company,  and  covered  the  top  with 
a  tent  cloth.  The  following  morning,  their  ascent 
became  still  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  was  so  steep 
that  the  guides  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  for  their 
feet  with  hatchets.  This,  with  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently stopping  for  want  of  breath,  from  the  rare- 
faction of  Uie  atmosphere,  rendered  their  jwpogress 
very  slow,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  summit  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  August.  In  this 
elevated  situation,  they  found  respiration  very  difficult, 
and  this  was  greatly  increased  by  the  least  exertion, 
a  stooping  posture,  or  the  use  of  either  wine  or  brandy. 
They  lost  all  appetite,  and  experienced  a  burning 
thirst,  without  any  relish  for  any  thing  but  draughts 
of  cold  water,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  melt- 
ing the  snow.  In  this  situation  they  remained  three 
or  four  hours,  and  made  a  variety  of  interesting  expe- 
riments, and  then  descended,  and  arrived  at  Chamouni 
without  any  accident. 

"*"  A  few  days  after  M.  de  Saussure's  expedition,  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  an  English  gentleman,  succeeded  in  the 
same  enterprise,  and  reached  the  summit  on  the  8th 
of  August,  but  from  the  enlarged  chasms  in  the  ice, 
he  experienced  more  difficulties  in  the  undertaking 
than  the  other  party.  Since  that  period  there  have  been 
several  aoccessful,  and  perhaps  more  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  summit  of  the  giant  of  European 
mountains ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  during 
a  space  of  thirty-three  years  no  fatal  accidents  haid 
occurred  in  these  various  attempts.  Only  two  severe 
accidents  are  mentioned  during  that  period,  and  from 
both  of  these  the  -sufferers  recovered.    In  an  attempt. 


however,  made  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a  RBssum,empk»yedfajr   BIANC; 
the  Emperor  Alexander  m  making  philosophical  obser-    ^ONT. 
▼Btiobs  in  the  ncigfabonriM>od,  in  Aingust,  18W,  accom*  ^'•■^v**^ 
paaied  by  Messrs.  Henderson  aoA  Boni£MPd  of  Oxford, 
and  eight  guides,  the  snow  gave  way  nader  their  feet 
as  they  were  approaching  the  object  of  their  inshes  | 
that  on  the  h^hest  pait  of  the  slope  ftdlowed,  and 
buried  them  all  in  tine  mass,  and  hunried  them  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  towards  two  vast  chasms  (called    . 
by  the  natives  erevassei)  in  the  ice  on  a  lower  part  of  the 
declivity,  and  in  which  three  of  the  intrepid  guides 
perished  beneath  the  accunralated  mass  of  anow  by 
which  they  were  overwhelmed. 

The  principal  observations  tiiat  have  been  made  Obserra- 
either  on  the  summit  or  the  more  eletated  parts  of  tio°>  ma^e 
this  mountain  must  now  be  specified.     When  tlie°1^^^^"^~ 
highest  point  was  attained  it  was  found  to  consist  oC  derated 
a  narrow  ridge,  ninning  east  and  west,  and  towards  parts  of  tha 
the  west  extremity  it  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  re-  mountuiu. 
sonble  the  roof  of  a  house.    The  northern  side  is  the 
steepest,   the  slope  being  from  45  to  50  degrees^ 
It  is  wlmliy  coveied  with  soaWj  and  no  rock  is  to  be 
seen  within  150  yardis  of  the  top.    The  sarfiace  of 
snow  is  scaly,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  an 
icy  crust ;  but  under  this  it  is  dry  and  dusty,  and 
wholly  without  consistence,  the  wliole  moistvre  having 
apparently  been  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  Another 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  these  elevated  r&r 
gions  is  the  death-iyce  silence  that  prevails,  all  animated 
natme  being  restricted  to  the  lower  regions.  The  cha^ 
mois  is  the  animal  that  asoends  the  highest,  for  these  v 

are  sometimes  found  among  the  glaciers,  at  a  consider-* 
able  elevation.  M.  de  Saussure  observed  themoM-cosH 
pion  in  bloseom  at  an  elevation  of  1 1 ,393  iset  above  the 
level  of  the  eea,  while  on  the  most  elevated  rocks  he 
found  the  Uehen  m^^turetis,  and  lidieu  rupe$tri$  of 
Hoffinan.  On  the  summit,  he  also  observed  two  bat* 
terflies,  which  he  aopposed  to  have  been  driven  thither 
by  the  wind.  On  the  Sd  of  August,  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer at  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood  at  2<xV 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  whid^  answers  to 
27  degrees  of  Fafareniieit,  while  the  latter  instrument 
was  observed  by  M.  Senebier  of  Geneva  to  stand  at 
82°.  The  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  summit  was 
likewise  found  to  be  16.181  English  inches,  while  at 
the  above  city  it  was  29.02  inches ;  thus  differing  by 
12.839  inches.  Experiments  made  with  the  hygrometer 
proved  that  the  air  contained  only  about  one-eizth 
of  the  moisture  whidi  it  did  at  (veneva ;  and  this 
great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  thirst  and  high  degree  of  fever  uni- 
forady  experienced  by  those  who  dare  to  intrude  upon 
the  solitude  of  these  upper  regions.  The  difficulty  of 
respiration  also  springs  from  the  same  cause.  The 
e£fect  upon  the  pulse  is  so  great,  that  those  of  three 
persons  belonging  to  Saussure's  party^  which  beat  at 
Geneva,  in  a  state  of  repose  at  the  rates  of  49,  60, 
and  72,  were  increased  on  the  summit  to  98, 112,  and 
100  respectively.  Dr.  HameUs  pulse  was  at  one  time 
128  per  minute,  and  it  was  supposed  Uiat  those  of 
some  of  his  companions  were  equally  high ;  but  they 
had  probably  been  increased  by  the  disasters  above 
mentioned.  TTieir  thirst,  however,  was  so  great  for 
some  time  that  they  drank  of  the  pure  drippings  from 
the  glaciers  every  few  moments.  M.  de  Saussure 
likewise  found  the  air  on  the  sumnut  to  be  positively 
eleetrified,  but  the  .divergency  of  the  balls  of  his 
4x2 
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BLAKtt^  el^dtrometer  was  only  three  Fttath  lines.  The  grcst 
MONT,  rarefaction  of  the  air  also  rendered  sounds  on  the 
BLANCHE  ''^'°°^^^  ^^  ^^^  Blanc  very  feeble^  and  the  report  of  a 
,  pistol  there  was  only  like  that  of  asmall  Chinese  cracker 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Water  was  like- 
wise found  to  require  nearly  twice  as  long  for  boiling 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  it  did  at  Geneva.  It  also 
boiled  with  a  temperature  of  less  than  167  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  though  it  requires  219  degrees,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  29  English  inches.  On  this 
subject,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Coxe*s 
Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. ;  Saussure's  Voyage  dans 
les  Alpes,  vol.  iv. ;  Martjm^s  Sketch  of  a  Tour  through 
Switzerland,  App. ;  Simond*s  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse ;  Dr. 
Hamel's  Relation  de  deux  tentalives  recentespour  monter 
sur  le  Mont  Blanc,  Geneve,  1820 }  also  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1821. 

BLANCHE,  V.  1  Fr.  hlanc;  It.  bianco;  Sp.  hlan<K>; 
Bla^nchbr.  j  A.S,  hUcan-,  Ger.  bUcken,  hUnken, 
to  shine,  to  glitter,  to  twinkle  or  blinl^  ^  lucere,  corus" 
care,micare ;  and  by  consequence,  dealbare,  to  whiten; 
quia  (album)  pr(B  reliquis  cohribtis  copiosissimam  lucem 
refiectit.  Skinner. 

Blanch,  blench,  and  bUnk,  are  probably  the  same 
word  differently  written  and  applied.  (See  also  Blbak-.) 
To  blanch  ;  to  brighten,  to  whiten,  (lucescere,  deal- 
bare,) and  thus — ^To  give  a  fair  appearance,  a  fair  face 
to  any  thing. 

'^  To  blench  or  blink;  to  give  to  the  eye  the  twink- 
ling motion  or  action  of  a  star,  (coruscare,  micare.) 
And  as  this  is  done,  to  avoid  or  shrink  from  any 
sudden  action  upon  the  eye;*— to  blench  or  blinks 
is,  consequently,  to  avoid  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade, 
escape  or  shun,  to  shrink,  or  start  away  from,  to 
startle.  And  blanch  also  is  sometimes  so  used.  Blancher, 
cited  from  Sidney,  is  used  exactly  as  blencher  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

Ah!  now  I  aee  the  Bweeteit  dawn, 
Thrice  welcome  to  my  longing  sight! 
Hail  dirine  beauty !  neavenly  light ! 
I  aee  thee  through  jon  clqnd  of  lawn 
Appetr ;  and,  as  thy  star  does  glide 
Blanching  with  rays  the  east  on  erery  side. 

SkerUme,     The  Sun  Rise, 
Wallnuttes,  if  they  be  blanched,  are  supposed  to  be  good  for  the 
itomake.  Sir  T,  Elyot,    Coitel  of  Health,  fol.  27. 

And  so  many  days  were  spent,  and  so  many  ways  used,  while 
Zelmane  was  like  one  that  stood  in  a  tree  waiting  a  good  occasion 
to  shoot ;  and  Gynecia  a  hlancher,  which  kept  the  dearest  deer 
firomher.  Sidney,    Arcadia,  book  i. 

Look  then  upon  herself,  beautious  in  mind, 

Scarce  angels  more  refin'd  ; 
Her  actions  blanch* d,  her  conscience  still  her  sway. 
And  that  not  fearing  day. 

Cartwright.     On  the  Queen* »  Return, 
To  those  choice  waters,  I  most  fitly  mav  compare. 
Wherewith  nice  women  use  to  blanch  their  beauties  rare. 
Drayton,    Poly-olbion,  Song  zzi. 
Yet  ffur  and  lovely  seems  to  fook'  dim  eyes. 

But  hell  more  lovely,  Pluto's  self  more  fair 
Appears,  when  her  true  form  true  light  descries ; 
Her  loathsome  face,  blanckt  skin,  and  snaky  hair. 

P,  Fletcher.     The  Purple  Island,  can.  12. 
This  Spanish  inquisition  is 
A  trappe,  so  slylie  sett ; 
As  into  it  iHse,  godly,  rich. 
By  blanchers  bace  as  (are)  fett. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  bookix. 
Men  of  wit  and  confidence  will  always  make  a  shift  to  say  some- 
thing for  any  tlun|; :    and  some  way  or  other  blanch  over  the 
blackest  and  most  ansurd  things  in  the  worid. 

TUlotson,    Sermon  zzx. 


Then  the  sleek  brightening  loek,  from  hand  to  hsnd,  m  AVrtnr  I 

Renews  its  circUng  course  :  this  feels  the  cud ;  olm^q^ 

That,  in  the  comb,  admires  its  growing  length  {  niTvn  I 

This,  blaneh'd,  emeiges  from  the  oily  wave  5  C_f^]  ^ 

And  that,  the  amber  tint,  or  ruby,  drinks.  ^W  ' 
Dyer.    The  fteeee,  book  U. 

BLANCO,  CAFE^  an  appellation  bestowed  chiefly 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  upon  Tarious  points 
of  the  coast  of  the  southern  Europe,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  $  two  or  three  of  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  the  following.  A  point  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1441, 
and  situated  in  latitude  20^  47'  N.  and  longitade 
16^  58^  W.  A  point  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  aboat  120 
miles  south  of  Guayaquil  -,  latitude  4**  IS'  S.  and  lon- 
gitude 81*  6'  W.  A  point  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma, 
in  the  10th  degree  of  latitude.  One  on  the  coast  of 
California,  in  the  39d  degree  of  latitude ;  and  another 
conspicuous  point  on  the  north-west  coast  of  New 
Albion,  about  h&iitude  43<>  83'  N. 

BLAND,  adj.       '^     Lat.  bUtndus,  soothing.  Of  tm- 

Bla'ndihent,      /certain  etymology.    Sir  Thomas 

>More  and  Hall  write  bUmdment 

Soothing,  mild,  gentle, lulling^ 

caressing,  flattering. 


Bla'ndish, 

Bla'noishino, 

Bla'xdishment. 


If  he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any  necenitee ; 
(in  certain  he  doth  linne.) 

Chaucer,    The  Persones  Tale,  r.  iL  p.  310. 

For  thou  were  wont  to  hnrtelen  and  dispisen  her  with  mtny 
words,  whs.  ihe  was  blandishing  and  present,  and  pamidcst  ha 
wiUi  sentences  that  were  drawen  out  of  mine  entre,  that  is  to  Bf, 
of  mine  information.  Id,    Boecius,  book  it  fol.  215. 

If  the  worlde  firowne  Tpon  the  t  mneth  it  mai  be  that  thy  mtoe 
(which  all  lift  rpwarde  shonlde  hare  God  alone  to  plesse]  shal 
somewhat  rnto  the  bUuuUshing  of  the  worlde  &  faoore  of  j*  people 
Icline.  Sir  Thomas  Mare,  fol.  1& 

Womans  blandiments  he  chaOged  into  the  desire  of  hesnenly  ioya 
and  dispising  y«  blast  of  Taine  glorie  which  he  before  desired,  nov 
with  all  his  mind  he  began  to  seke  the  glore  and  profite  of  Chriites 
churche.  Id.  foLA, 

The  Kyng  aonswered  her  [Quene  Anne]  with  faire  wordes,  asd 
withdisaimulynge  blandimentes  and  flatteiynge  lesynges  comforted 
her,  and  biddynge  her  to  be  of  good  comforte,  for  to  his  knowledge 
she  shonlde  haue  none  other  cause.    Ball,  Rickard  III,  fol.  49. 

Hie  rose  yeelds  her  sweete  blandishmeHt, 

Lost  in  the  fold  of  lorers'  wreathes, 
The  violet  enchants  the  sent 

When  earely  in  the  spring  she  breaths 

ffabington,     {Jastara,  part  n. 


The  force  of  that  follacions  fniit. 


That  with  the  exhiliratingTapour  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  plaidy  and  inmost  powen 

Made  erre,  was  now  ezhal'd. 

Milton,    Parodist  Lost,  book  Ix. 

Ah  !  could'st  thou  here  thy  humble  mind  oontenty 

Lowly  with  me  to  lire  in  country  cell. 
And  learn  suspect  the  courts'  proud  blandishment. 

Here  might  we  safe,  here  might  we  sweetly  dwell. 

P,  Fletcher.    To  Mr,  J,  TomMnt, 

Amy'd  in  anns,  and  bland  in  voice  and  look. 
Besides  Hippomedon  her  stand  she  took  $ 
Yet,  while  her  artful  Ule  the  warrior  heard. 
He  fear'd  her  looks,  and  wondered  why  he  fear'd. 

Lewis.    Thebaid  0/ Statins,  booklz. 

In  former  days  a  country  lifo. 

For  so  time-honour'd  poets  sing, 
'  Free  from  anxiety  and  strife. 

Was  blandished  by  perpetual  spiinp. 

Cooper,    The  Retreat  of  Aristippus,  Zf*  !• 
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80  tranquil  Natore's  woriu  appear* 

It  teems  tbe  sabbath  all  the  year  ; 
As  if,  the  Sammer^s  laboar  past,  she  chose 
The  season's  sober  calm  for  Wanduhing  repose. 

Fawlu.    An  Autwtmnmi  Odt, 


As  many  aArme,  a  dead  mans  hand  was  made  to  subscribe  one   BLANK. 
hlank,  that  they  might  write  above  what  it  pleased  them  best. 
Knox,    History  of  Reformation,  fol.  34. 


Men  do  not  stand 


BLANK- 
ENBURG. 


O  could  I  steal 


From  Harmony  her  softest-warbled  strain 
Of  melting  air !  or  Zephyr's  Temal  roice ! 
CV  Philomela's  song,  when  love  dissolves 
To  liquid  bUndithmeni  his  evening  lay. 
Mallet,    Amyntor  and  Tht 


\eodoraf  can.  3. 


In  so  ill  case,  that  God  hath  with  his  hand 
'  Sign'd  kings  blank-ehMtten,  to  kill  whom  they  hate. 

Donne,    Sat,  3. 

[Tt]  lietokeneth  guilt  of  conscience,  and  a  hlankneut  which  a 
pale  colour  will  bewray. 

Holland,    Awunianntf  fol.  439.  Annotation. 


BLANDFORD  FORUM,  Blbnefobd  Chipping,  or 
MCabket  Bumdtord,  a  market  town  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  county  of  Dorset^  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Stour.  It  twice  returned  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
Borough  by  James  I.  An  extensive  manufactory  of 
sliirt  buttons  which  employs  many  female  hands  at 
present  exists ;  and  till  the  beginning  of  last  cen* 
tury,  lace  of  the  finest  order  was  produced  in  this 
town.  It  rivalled  that  of  Flanders,  and  some 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  valued  at  ^SSO.  per  yard. 
Blandford  has  been  a  frequent  sufferer  by  fire.  In 
1579,  in  1677,  and  1713  it  was  severely  damaged ; 
but  on  the  4th  of  June  1731,  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Church,  Town-hall,  Alms-houses, 
Free-school,  and  all  the  houses  excepting  forty  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  More  than  400  families  were 
deprived  of  dwelling  places,  and  to  increase  their  dis- 
tress, the  small  pox  was  raging  among  them  at  the 
time.  About  fourteen  persons  were  killed  in  the 
confusion,  and  the  damage,  exclusive  of  insured  pro* 
perty,  exceeded  ^80,000.  By  liberal  subscriptions, 
the  present  town  soon  arose  from  its  ashes.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
contained  in  18S1  a  population  of  9643  inhabitants. 
The  church  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  Distant  23  miles  west 
of  Salisbury,  103  west  of  London. 

BLANK,  V,  '\     Skinner  derives  the  Eng.  blank ; 
Blank,  n.       (  Fr.  blanc ;    It.   bianco ;    Sp.  bianco. 
Blank,  adj,    f^throueh  the  Ger.   blmken,  from  the 
Bla^nkness.  J  A.  S.  blican.     It  is  no  doubt  the  same 
"word  as  blanch,  (q.  v.)    To  blank,  is  to  whiten,  to  make 
pale,  to  appal,  or  cause  to  look  pale,  to  strike  with  the 
paleness  3  to  have  the  paleness ;  (sc)  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  astonishment,  of  dismay  :  and  thus,  to  dis- 
appoint, astonish,  or  dismay.     And  more  nearly  to 
the  usage  of  blanch  ;  to  avoid,  evade,  escape,  shun,  or 
shrink,  or  start  from,  to  startle.     A  blank,  ($c.)  paper, 
IS  a  white  paper,  with  nothing  distinguishable  upon  it, 
that  destroys  its  entire  whiteness  :  also  a  white  mark 
or  spot  at  which  to  aim  :  and  thus  the  aim,  mark,  or 
point  aimed  at — is  so  called. 

These  fellows  being  right  glad  that  the  Saduceis  were  pat  to  a 
foyle  and  blanked,  and  that  Jesas  had  answered  to  their  mindes, 
dyd  lyke  learned  men  propoune  and  putte  forthe  vnto  him  by  one 
of  the  scribes,  set  vp  for  the  nones  to  play  this  parte,  a  notable 
qnestion  out  of  the  moste  inward  misteries  of  the  law. 

Udall.    Mark,  ch.  ztL 

Did  not  I  enen  right  nowe  see  the  with  mine  eyes  in  the  garden 
with  Jesus  ?  Peter  beyng  witU  this  saying  rtterly  blancke  and  sore 
astonished,  wished  himselfe  accuned  yf  ever  he  knew  Jesus. 

Id,  John,  ch.  xriii. 

These  reasons  did  Sylla  alledge  against  Pompey,  and  told  him 
plainly,  that  if  he  were  bent  to  stand  in  it,  he  would  resbt  him. 
All  this  blanked  not  Pompey,  who  told  him  frankly  again,  bow  men 
did  honour  the  rising,  not  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Nortk,    Plutarch,  fol.  53L 


It  was  the  curiosity,  delicacy,  or  niceness  of  Ids  [Waller's] 
spirit,  which  did  rather  constrain  him  to  blank  hia  mental  tables, 
than  to  leare  there  any  records,  that  were  not  choice  and  singular. 
Beale.    Letter  to  Mr,  Boyle,  vi.  333. 

Now,  (shame  to  Fortune  !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank' d  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphem'd  his  .gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate. 

Pope.     Tke  Dunciad,  book  1. 

When  he  would  dedare  what  he  is  unto  us,  he  only  saith,  I  mm, 
learing  us  to  make  the  application  of  him  to  ourseWes,  according 
to  our  sereral  wants,  capacities,  or  desires ;  he  sets  as  it  were  his 
hand  to  a  blank,  that  we  may  write  under  whatsoever  good  thing 
we  would  have  of  him.  Beoeridge,    Sermon  ezliii. 

Heard,  nightly  plung'd  amid  the  sullen  wares. 
The  frequent  corse  ;  while,  on  each  other  fix'd. 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistanu  seem'd. 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  Pate  would  next  demand. 

Ahomton%    Summer^ 

That  is,  like  many  other  thick  wits, 
He  bought  a  score  of  lottery  tickets. 
And  saw  them  rise  in  dreadful  ranks 
CouTerted  to  a  score  of  blanks, 

Cawtkom,    Tke  Lottery, 

There,  toucb'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  beoomci 

A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 

All  her  reflected  features.     Cowper,    Tke  Task,  book  L 

Proud  roytlty  !  how  alter'd  in  thy  looks  ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 

Blair,    Tke  Grave. 

The  Earl  of  Sunry  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme  :  and  beside  our  tragedies,  a  few  short 
poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly  one  ten<Ung  to 
reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and 
probably  written  by  Raleigh  himself. 

Joknson.    Life  of  Milton, 

Blank,  a  coin  value  eightpence,  struck  by  Henry  V. 
in  France,  but  forbidden  to  be  current  in  England. 
9  Stat.  Hen.  VI. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  Principality  of  Germany,  in 
the  Lower  Hartz,  joining  Halberstadt  and  Anhalt  on 
the  north,  Stolberg  and  Hohenstein  on  the  south,  and 
Gruberhagen,  Wenigerode,  and  the  Upper  Hartz  on 
the  west.  The  whole  extent  of  Blankenburg  is  not 
more  than  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
19,000,  who  occupy  two  towns,  three  boroughs,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  villages,  beside  detached  houses. 
The  northern  part  is  fertile  and  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  corn,  but  the  southern  is  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hartz  mountains.  These  are  covered 
with  forests,  except  a  few  pastures,  and  contain  several 
valuable  iron  mines.  Blankenburg  was  originally  one 
of  the  German  Counties,  and  first  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  1590.  It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Principality  in  I707 ;  and  annexed  to 
Wolfenbuttel  in  1731 }  but  still  continued  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  native 
Consistory.  The  principal  sources  of  its  revenue  are 
its  mines,  forests,  and  marble  quarries,  with  some 
duties  on  brandy,  beer,  and  tobacco.    The  occupation 
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BLANK-  of  the  inhabitaats  Tarief  with  their  locality,  in  the 
SNBUR6.  north  they  are  principally 'engaged  in  agriculture, 
while  in  the  south  mining  occupies  their  chief  atten- 
tion. 

Blanjcenbubo,    the  metropolis  of  the  preceding 

Principality^  is  situated  near  the  base   of  a   rocky 

mountain^  on  which  stands  one  of  the  roost  spacious 

of  the  ancient  castles  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 

.  was  forioerly  the  residence  of  the  Prince.     The  town 

contains  about  2700   inhabitants,   and   its  principal 

buildings  are  two  CburcheSj  a  Town-house,  a  Gram- 

mar-sciiool,  and  a  Hospital.     It  has  a  considerable 

trade  in  iron,  marble,  and  earthenware  -,  and  is  the  seat 

of  the  provincial  colleges  and  the  ecclesiastical  super- 

in tendency.     It  stands  about  9  miles  south  of  Halber- 

stadt,  and  was  for  sometime  the  residence  of  the  King 

of  France,  (Louis  XVIII.)  during  his  exile. 

BLA'NKET,  v.'\      Fr.  blanrhet ;  It.  bianchetta,  pan- 

Bla^nket,  n.       >ntts   albidtts.    Skinner.      A  white 

Bla^nketino.     J  covering.     It  is  applied  (met)  by 

Shakspeare,  from  the  verb^  to  blanks  as  we  might  now 

use  blankness. 

To  blanket  -,  to  cover  with,  to  toss  in^  a  blanket. 

No^r  blankttt  in  hns  bed.  ne  white  bred  by  fore  him. 

Piert  PiouAman,  p.  106. 

Woalde  be  not  weeoe  that  yt  wer  a  sort  of  freres  folowiog  an 
abbot  of  misrule  in  a  christemas  game  y*  wer  pricked  in  UanAettet, 
and  then  should  staod  vp  and  preache  rppon  a  stoole  and  make  a 
mowyng  sermon.  Sir  Thomtu  Mwe,  fol.  358, 

My  face  He  grime  with  filth, 

Bktnket  my  loinea,  elfe  all  my  haires  in  knots. 
And  with  presented  nakednesse  out-face 
The  wuMles,  and  penecutiona  of  the  ikie. 

Skmkapemre,    Lear,  fol.  393. 

■  Come  thick  night. 
And  pall  thea  in  the^dmmeat  amoake  of  hell. 
That  my  keene  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  mikes,' 
Nor  beanen  pcepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darke. 
To  cry,  hold,  hold.  Id.  Macbeih,  fol.  134. 

■  ■  But  (maids)  see 
Ye  bathe  his  feete :  and  then  with  Upistiy, 
Beat  sheets,  and  Uan^ueis,  make  his  bed,  and  lay 
Soft  wascotes  by  him. 

Ckmjmuin.    Homer^s  Odyggey,  fol.  298.  * 

Peri.  Claiendore !  worst  of  all :  for  him  to  know  this, 
Ib  a  second  hlanketting  to  me. 

Masfinger,    The  Peariiament  of  Love,  act  ir.  sc.  5. 

Insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had  Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of 
his  orations  with  a  hlmnket  about  his  shoulders,  more  people  would 
have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have  admirad  his  eloquence. 

Spectator,  No.  cL 

Himself  among  the  story'd  chiefs  he  spies, 

As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies, 

And  oh  !  (he  cry'd)  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 

Our  pnrgings,  pumpiilgs,  blanketings,  and  blows  ! 

Pope,     Tke  Dunciad,  book  u. 

Haste  !  far,  O  far,  your  infant  throng  remove  : 
Quick  from  your  stables  drag  your  ateeds  and  moles  : 
With  well-wet  bkmkett  guard  your  cypress  roofs. 

Grainger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  tu. 

Let  \m  leave  this  place,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  night's  lodging 
in  some  house  or  other,  where  God  grant  there  mav  be  neither 
blankets  nor  blanketeert,  nor  phantoms,  nor  eochanted  Moors. 
Smoltet,    Don  Quixote,  part  i.  book  iii.  chap.  4. 

Thou  mayest  depend  upon  it,  that  affair  of  the  blanketing  hap- 
pened to  thee,  for  the  fault  thou  wast  guilty  of,  in  omitting  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  it,  in  time.  Id,  Ib,  book  iii.  chap,  5. 

BLANQUILLE,  a  small  coin  current  in  Morocco 
and  the  coast  of  Barbary,  value  about  three  halfpence. 

BLANTYRE,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Lanark.    A  cotton  manufactory  on  a 


large  scale  was  erected  here  in  17W.  There  is  a  mx 
mineral  well  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  formerly  much  TYU 
resorted  to  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other  com-  - 
plaints.  Population  9092.  Distance  two  miles  from  ^^ 
Hamilton.  ^"^  PHBlt 

BLAPS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  iasecto  of  flje  order  ^*^^ 
Coleaptera,  section  Hetenmera.  Latreille  placed  it  in 
the  family  Tendyrvmtei,  in  his  Gen.  Crjist.  et  Iruect, 
from  which  he  afterwards  removed  it  into  the  Pime. 
liarue.  Generic  character  :  antenns  filiform,  some- 
what moniliform  towards  the  apex^  the  last  artiraU- 
tions  globular;  labium  ezserted,  transverse;  max- 
illary palpi  with  the  last  jomt  broad  and  compressed : 
body  elongate  ovate,  rather  narrower  before  j  tborax 
subquadrate;  elytra  united^  frequently  terminated  by 
a  point,  inflected  beneath. 

Tenebrio  Mortisagus  of  Linnaeus  is  the  type  of  this 
genus ;  it  is  a  British  insect,  and  is  the  species  whicb 
formed  the  subject  of  Baker  s  expenments  recoided 
in  the  Philoiophictd  Transaekofu,  No.  457,  by  whicb 
it  appears  capable  of  resisting,  to  an  astoaiskiog 
degree,  the  effects  of  submersion  in  alcohol,  baring 
repeatedly  revived  after  being  kept  in  it  for  many 
hours.  The  individual  which  he  bad  often  submittfd 
to  this  experiment,  lived  with  him  three  years  without 
any  food,  and  at  last  made  his  escape.  It  frequents 
vaults,  chamel  houses,  &c.  from  which  circumstance 
it  may  have  derived  its  name. 

BLARE,  Dutch,  blaeren  ;  Ger.  hlcrrtn,  mugire.  Mr. 
Orose  says  hlare  in  the  North  is  to  roar  8«d  cry. 

Linguam  etiam  ab  irrisu  exerentem,  h  rendered  by 
Holland,  scornfully  lolling  and  blarmg  out  his  tongue. 

Being  thns  armed  and  set  out,  they  bring  him  foitii  ifunst  thk 
vainglorious  Gaole,  set  all  upon  joy  full  foolishly,  and  (as  the  in- 
dent writers  have  thought  it  worth  the  notiog  and  remeiBbnmR] 
scomfutty  lelliiig  Mid  blmrlmg  out  his  tongue. 

Mallemd,    JUvmg,Ui2^ 

Blare,  a  Bernese  coin  value  one  penny. 
BLARNEY,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork.     Here  is  a  castle  built  on  a  bold  romantic  situ- 
ation.   Houses  90.    Distant  25  miles  W.  of  Cork,  and 
198  from  Dublin. 

BLAS,  SAN,  a  seaport  of  Meacico,  in  the  prorioce 
of  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santiago.  Hie  climate  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  it  is  therefore  only  inha- 
bited by  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  port,  or  employed  in  official  situations, 
while  the  merchants  and  others  of  easy  circumstances 
live  principally  at  Tepee,  where  the  climate  is  milder 
and  more  salubrious.  The  latitude  is  aboutSl'^S^K. 
and  the  longitude  105®  2'  W. 

BLASKETS,  or  BLiiSQUES,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay.  The  largest  of 
these  is  not  more  than  three  miles  long,  and  less  than 
one  broad  j  while  several  of  the  others  are  merely 
barren  rocks. 

Tr.bUuphemeri  Sp.blMphem$ri 
[Gr.  p\aa</>^/i€Lv ,  rapa  rofiakXtof 
'  T^y  01/ia^v :  BaXXoa,  Lcpeio,  tad 
><t>yfi7f,faTna. 

To  attack  orassail,the  &me,cfaap 
I  racter,  or  reputation.  See  Blahs. 
To  attack,  assail,  insult,  the 
name,  the  attributes,  the  ordinances,  the  revelations 
the  will  or  government  o£  God. 


BLASPHEIViE, 
Blasphe'm£b, 

BlASPH  B^MBB  B88, 

Blasphb'mino, 

BLASraE^MOUS, 
Bla'sPHBMO  V  8LT, 

Bla'spsemt. 
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TiiMete  prince  of 'prattit  to rwle  htecMkb  «id  tride,  1m 
hstb  Ua^femedt  what  ^t  baa  w.  ncde  to  witocnift  ?  lo  now  je 
/hmhexd^Uufemie,  WicUf,    Matthew ,  dtu  TvrL 

ThNitbefcTeprietCrnilliiscIoAiiVS^Fiiif:  h^liatS^hUmpkemadt 
wkit  neda  haw  «e  of  anm  moo  wytoeaac^  tehirid  now  70  f 
-■■  J55 


faeavd  his  M«|iAe«y  • 


mkUf  1551. 


Men  schulen  be  loaynge  himsilff',  eoneltoaae,  fcigii  of  bevynge, 
pnnUte*  bim^kmens  not  ohcdiofit  to  fSidIr  and  modir»  mnkyade, 
cuand  withoatcn  aftctioon.  Wielif.    T^Ht  di.  iu. 

Against  wbom  (the  confessions  and  asserdoni,  matorely  and  d^ 
liberateiy  eunsidared)  the  jodgea,  and  doctor*,  and  all  other  dM 
parties  aforesaid  adiudged  the  same  Jome,  a  sopeftidona  aonerease» 
and  a  diabolical  MoffiAcnMreaie  of  God,  and  of  hiaaainctaa. 

Hall.    KiMg  Hawy  n.  &)L  115. 

Noir  comedi  hasardriB  with  hio  apcrtananntes^  aa  tables  and 
ndes»  of  whidi  oometh  deoeit,  fidae  oathea,  efaiABgSs  and  all 
nTiog^  bla^h€mwg,  and  renaynge  of  God. 

Chaucer.     The  Penonee  Talty  v.  iL  p^  355. 

Not  loopr  aftir  Mr.  Tyndall  happened  to  be  in  tfao  company  of  s 
eertain  diuinereeonnted  for  a  laaraied  bm»,  and  ift  commoohig  and 
disputing  with  him,  hee  drore  hjm  to  that  issue  that  the  sajd 
great  doctour  burst  out  into  these  hUuphtmmu  words,  and  sayd,  we 
were  better  to  bee  without  God's  laws  than  the  Pope's. 

The  Life  0/  TyniaUy  book  i.  3; 

The  Romishc  Nabugodonozer  had  by  wrestyngc  and  pemertyng 
tbe  holy  scriptures  of  Gody  to  the  establyahiog  and  maintenaunce 
of  his  wurped  supremitte  dymed  so  high :  that  he  was  not  nowe 
eentent  to  aitto  in  tiie  chair  of  Moses,  b^  had  moat  dUuphewunufy 
exalted  himaelfe  abona  all  that  ia  called  God,  that  is  to  say,  had 
nude  Goddes  worde  frustrate,  that  hia  moite.conipte  and  mosto 
peatilente  doctrine  myght  take  place. 

UAilL  Pre/.  Tb  the  Kht^M  Ma  jetty. 

Also  in  Aprill  waa  a  nnnna  called  the  bolv  mayde  of  Kente, 
twooe  monkes,  and  twoo  freres,  hanged  and  heeded,  for  treason^ 
Uasphemief  and  hypocrade. 

Fahfom.    King  ffettry  mt  Ann.  1534» 

While  'gainst  blaephemen^  general  sight 

Our  painltal  author  strireSi, 
And  happy  spirita  which  Utc  in  henvMy  light 

On  earth  reviTeth* 

jgsenaianf.    Om  Urnyf ais*s  Jietaii 

And  more  oner  (whidie  if  nradi  to  be  nieiuayiaJ  at)  he  TR»* 
niulus]  also  prohybyted,  that  any  thinge*  ahnU  ht  icd  or  spoh— ^ 
lepnoeheable  or  klatphemama  to  God. 

Sir  Themeu  Eljfoi.    Oawerneer,  p.  160. 

When  ihun^  itfolloweth,  the  acoMr nener shewnd ai^ie of 
ahame  (the  way  to  repetaace)  bnt  tenibly  enrseth,  ii  hlaepke^ 
mousiy  sweareth  he  nener  cOmitted  any  such  act»  though  the  same 
be  registred  before  the  honorable,  y«  Qneenes  Maiesties  high 
CDotxmissioBers.  SUna.   Ann.  1557.  Qmeene  Afery. 

With  that,  all  mad  and  furioos  he  new. 
Like  a  fell  mastiflb  through  enraged  neat. 
And  curst,  and  band,  and  AAurpArmJer  forth  Hireir 
Against  the  goda. 

Speneer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  r.  caut  LI.. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doet  thou  not  judge  and 
ayong;*  thyidl  on  all  those  who  thna  oonlinnailv  hkuifheme  thy 
great  and  all-glorious  name,  and  use  it  to  palliato  thehr  most 
atrocious  crimes  and  barbarous  enormities  ? 

Beveridge.    Sermem  tL 

The  carnal  conodt,  that  God  will  gmcionsly  reodTO  sinner* 
when  the  world  has  left  them ;  that  when  by  calamitous  oonstraint 
they  are  at  last  brought  to  confess  their  wickedness,  and  are  only 
sorrow  All  for  the  eril  consequencea  of  it,  the  conceit  that  they  shafr 
,  ia  atheism  of  aa  blaaphemem  a  nature  an  the  dnial  of 


nid  ranrcy] 
Ik  God. 


Batee.    Danger  of  Praeperiijf, 


I  Have  not  yet  inatanecd  in  thegvoasest  part  of  tlldr  supenlition, 
iMttnaay  downright idolatoy, in  thia kind;  I  mean  intfaeir  ealm»- 
vngnat  woiahip  of  the.  blessed  riigin  and  nnither  of  ow  Loid;^ 
whom  they  klmtpkemaaelg.  caU  the  Qpieen  of  Heaven. 

JVleteem.    Senmanil 


He  healed  the  nan  that  waa  sick  of  the  pal^f  and  forgave  his 
sins;  a  plain  proof  of  hia  dirini^,  becaase  none  bnt  God  has  the 
power  and  prerogntire  of  foiginng  sins ;  and  thciefore  the  Jews 
accused  him  of  blaephemf  foe  pietandOng  to  this  power. 

Porteut.    Lecture  ix. 

Sceptics  may  whmgle,  and  mockera  may  blaspheme  t  but  the 
pious  man  knows  by  evidence  too  sublime  for  their  comprehension, 
that  hi*  aflbctiona  are  not  misplaced,  and  that  his  hopce  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  BeaUie.    On  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  2. 

Mndipaina  have  been  taken  to  poison  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  • 
people,  but  especially  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes,  by  the 
most  impious  and  blaephemema  publications  that  ever  disgraced  any 
Christian  country.  Porteut.    Lecture  i. 

BLAST,  V.  "V  A.  S.  hlEttM ;  Ger.  hUuten,  to  blow. 
Blast,  n,  I  Foraied  upon  the  putpart.  of  6^san, 
Bla^ster,  \  to  blaze,  q.  v. 
Bla'stino,  I  To  strike  as  with  a  sudden  gust 
Bla'stmbkt.  J  or  wind ;  as  with  an  impctuoua  and 
destructive  wind.  ' 

To  wither  up,  to  desolate,  to  destroy,  to  annihilate. 
It  is  used  by  Hall  and  Surrey  for  to  blow  or  sound  a 
hUut,  to  sound  aloud,  to  proclaim. 

But  rede  that  boweth  downe  for  eneiy  blatt^^ 
Ful  lightly  cesse  wind,  it  wol  arise 
Bnt  ao  nU  net  an  ohe,  whan  it  ia  caat. 

Chameer.    TraUmt,  book  iL  foL  165t 
Whan'lhei  were  nt*  the  oea  amid. 
Out  of  the  north  thd  tee  a  doode^ 
The  storm  arose,  the  wyndes  londe  : 
Thd  blawen  many  a  dredeftiU  blaate. 

Oeeeer.    Gm^  .Ai.  book  vliL 
A  myghty  tmandof  a  noble  hmht 
Whose  bcantB  blotted  waa  with  boystaoi  winde 
His  leancalosts,  th^asppe  waa  firomthe  rynde. 

Shetton.    The  Croume  ofLamretL 

Pbyllip  duke  of  Bnrgoyne,  abydyng  still  in  his  high  &  warlike 
enterprise,  assebled  together  of  Plemyngee,  IVcardes,  Hbllanderi> 
and  Henowfers  egreate  army,  to  the  nombre  of  z1  jn.  so  weH  armed, 
aa  well  vitailcd,  so  well  flimished  wHb  ofdenanace,  A  wail  gamisb* 
ed  in  ail  thyngea^  that  they  tho^ghte  m  their  hartes,  and  hlmetei 
eaaoagcst  thcymseUes,  that  the  Calidans  would  leaue  the  town 
desolate,  &  flie  for  their  sanegaade,  hearynge  onely  the  appaoachyn|( 
of  tlie  Ganntojs.  ftoB.    King  Hitnry  FL 

All  tiiytfcea  and  fiiut  of  thy  lande  shall  be  nmrred  with  Mv^ 
tynge.  Bible,  1551.  •J}emt.  dL  zxviiL 

Nor  blotted  may  thy  name  be  by  tbe  mouth  of  those 
Wlnim  death  hath  sant  in  s;rieDce,  so  that  they  may  not  dbeloee» 

PitohmdS. 


PHEME. 
BLAST. 


After  nydmgfat  the 
than  envy  man  made] 


I  sounded  in  king  fftrrei  hoeat ; 
than  euBTman  made  hym  ledy ;  «t  the  aaconde  Mh#  tiicy  drew 
oat  of  their  lodgynges,  and  ordered  thra  batayls. 

Froittart.    Chronycle,  r.  L  C.  237. 

And  now  were  all  the  hopes  of  my  future  lifo  upon  blotting.  The 
indentures  were  preparing  :  the  dme  was  set :  my  suites  were 
addles  for  the  journey.  What  waa  the  iasne  ?  OGod,  thy  TrtH 
▼Wenee  nnda  and  found  it* 

Moil.    SpeeiokieeofhieLifetp,X 

Mich.  I  am-  no  bkuter  of  a  ladies  beanty. 

Nor  boU  intruder  on  her  spedal  Asronts, 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  presenr'd,  lady. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Rule  a  Wife,  act  i.  SC  I. 

In  the  mome  and  liquid  dew  of  Touth, 
Contagious  blattmentt  are  most  miminentt 

Shahtpeure.    Hamlet,  fol.  I5(f. 

But  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  blossoms  do  not  forthwith  die- 
corertbe  blotts  an  old  experienced  iinmijiniin  haTingonee  g^:vett 
ma  notice  of  a  blatfj^  noon  and  within  a  day  or  two  shewing  thtf 
proof  upon  tko  charrv-Uossonis  theo  flaggiag,  bnt  not  unehr 
altering  their  cohiuc  titt  two  daya  mora  were  part. 

Baple.     Wbrht,  Propotalt,  9fe.  book  Si.  p.  154. 

He  [the  dehancher]  blotto  all  the  firuit  hsrtMteai  and  where  th» 
brute  baa  been  dcronnog  there  bnothing  left  worthy  the  ralisbof 
tbe  man.  Speetalor,  No.  csdx. 
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'puies< 
Far  to  the  BOith»  and  calls  hu  niffian  Mattt : 
His  hlastM  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shattered  forett,  and  the  ravag'd  rale. 

Thotmon,    Spring, 

And  thoug[h  no  gathering  clonds  the  day  control, 
Through  skies  serene  portentous  thunders  roll : 
Fierce  blasting  bolts  from  northern  regions  come. 
And  aim  their  vengeance  at  imperial  Rome. 

Bowe.    Lucan't  Pharsaiia,  book  L 

The  secrets  of  th*  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 

The  Itring  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 

Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze. 

He  saw :  but,  hUuted  with  excess  of  light, 

Clos*d  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Cray.     The  Progress  of  Poesy, 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  blast  the 
action,  they  wil)  censure  the  ranity. 

Melmoth,    PUny,  Letter  rllL  book  L 

Thus  oft,  reclin'd  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  pow'rs.    Cowper,    The  Task^  book  ir. 

These  armonious  blasters  maintained  their  delectable  music, 
while  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  rode  through  the  tilt  yard,  to  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  was  washed  by  the  lake. 

Langham  in  Gilpin.    Tour  through  the  Lahes,  i.  51. 

Blast,  in  Iron  Works  and  Foundries,  is  used  to 
denote  a  powerful  stream  of  air  introduced  into  the 
fiirnace  for  accelerating  combustion,  and  which  is 
hence  called  a  Blast  Furnace,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  furnaces  where  the  ignition  is  produced  by 
a  more  gentle  streain,  or  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
atmosphere  entering  on  a  large  surface. 

As  the  subject  of  Iron  Manufactoby  is  treated 
at  large  under  its  proper  head  in  this  work,  it  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  state  generally,  that  the 
great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  Blast  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  solid  fuel  in  the  least 
possible  time^  and  with  it,  the  accompanying  quan- 
tity of  ore.  That  furnace  and  that  Blast  by  which 
this  can  be  effected  always  yields  the  greatest  portion 
of  iron,  all  other  things  being  the  same ;  but  the 
means  of  producing  this  maximum  of  products^ 
Bowithstanding  the  various  improvements  which 
the  last  half  century  has  introduced  into  our  iron 
works,  is  perhaps  still  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
desiderata  of  English  engineers. 
'  Generally,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Blast,  the 
furnace  is  filled  with  alternate  strata  of  coke>  iron- 
stone or  ore,  and  limestone,  heated  by  a  simple  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  a  bright  red  or  white  heat,  and  the 
iron-stone  to  a  melting  heat :  after  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Blast  rapidly  increases  the  temperature, 
exhibits  the  fuel  under  an  intense  white  heat,  and  the 
iron-stone  rapidly  dissolving  before  it,  and  showing 
itself  of  a  blackish  colour.  With  regard  to  the  proper 
density  of  the  air  which  constitutes  the  Blast,  much 
difference.of  opinion  exists  amongst  those,  who,  from 
their  situations,  ought  to  be  best  able  to  judge;  some 
advocating  a  soft  Blast,  and  others  contending  for  one 
of  less  volume  and  greater  density,  the  extremes 
varying  from  l^lb.  to  4lbs.  upon  a  circular  inch. 
The  proper  point  of  maximum  effect,  however,  is  as 
we  have  stated  above,  by  no  means  of  easy  determina- 
tion ;  because  it  is  necessary  in  considering  it  to  pay 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  and  this  will  affect 
our  results  in  a  much  more  sensible  degree  than  is 
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generally  supposed.    In  our  treatise  just  referred  to,  blast 
we  have  endeavoured  to  examine  this  subject  under  all  V.^^ 
its  bearings,  and   to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  ^^'^^ 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  highly 
important    inquiry,    and  we  shall  therefore  in  this 
place  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  definition  of 
the  term  as  above  given. 

Blastimoj  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  operation 
employed  in  quarries  for  separating  pieces  of  the  ruck 
or  stone  from  the  general  mass  ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  for  breaking  up  heavy  logs  of  wood 
for  the  purposes  of  fuel^  &c. 

In  the  quarry  the  process  is  as  follows  :  A  hole  is 
first  made  in  the  stone,  by  a  tool  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  depth  of  ten,  twelve  or  more  inches, 
according  to  circiunstances  ',  and  about  1^  orS  inches 
in  diameter.    A  proper  charge  of  g^powder  is  then 
lodged  in  it  at  the  bottom  3  the  upper  part  is  filled 
up  with  small  fragments  of  the  stone  firmly  rammed 
together  j  a  hole  or  passage  being  left  through  these 
materials,  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  rod,  which  is 
turned  round  during  the  operation  of  ramming.    This 
iron  being  now  withdrawn,  the  space  that  it  occupied 
is  also  charged  with  powder,  and  a  slow  match  being 
applied  to  it,  (in  order  to  give  the  workmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retire)  the  explosion  after  a  time  takes  place, 
and  a  piece  of  stone  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  is 
obtained.     A  more  modem  practice  however  is  now 
very  commonly  adopted  :  this  consists  in  merely  in- 
troducing a  straw  filled  with  gunpowder  amongst  the 
powder  or  charge  at  the  bpttom  of  the  hole,  and  filling 
the  other  part  of  the  cylinder  with  loose  sand.   A 
match  being  then  applied  as  before  to  the  powder  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  straw,  ^he  explosion  is  produced 
with  the  same  effect  as  in  the  former  case.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  great  resistance  which  the 
loose  sand  opposes  to  the  powder  in  this  operation, 
but  it  is  an  effect  well  known  to   artillerists,  who 
sometimes  avail  theniselves  of  it  to  burst  their  cannon 
in  order  to  prevent  their  falling,  in  a  serviceable  state, 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

The  process  for  Blasting  large  and  knotty  blocks  of 
wood,  as  roots  of  trees,  &c.  is  effected  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  at  least  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice ;  but  Mr.  Knight,  of  Foster-lane,  London,  has 
within  a  few  years  invented  a  very  simple  apparatus 
for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  an  account  of  it  is  published  in 
the  TransacHons  of  that  Society  for  1802^  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  Blasting  Screw,  When  a  piece  of  wood 
is  to  be  split,  a  hole  is  bored  in  it  to  a  proper  depth  with 
an  auger,  and  a  quantity  of  gun-pow^der  introduced. 
The  sci-ew  is  then  forced  into  the  cylindric  hole  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  its  upper  part,  to  which  a  lever 
may  be  applied  when  necessary.  It  is  screwed  down 
till  it  nearly  touches  the  powder,  and  a  match  is  then 
passed  through  the  hollow  part  drilled  along  its  axis. 
This  match,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
made  of  linen  twist  steeped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
is  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  log  rent  into  sundry  pieces. 
It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
using  this  screw,  if  the  piece  of  irood  is  in  any  way 
decayed,  as  in  this  case,  the  threads  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient hold,  and  it  is  in  such  instances  driven  out  of 
the  h(^e  without  exploding  the  W(x>d,  and  may  cause 
some  mischief.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  the  TraHi- 
actions  above  referred  to. 
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BLATANT.  "I  know  not,"  says  Skinner,  ''whether 
r.     or  not  from  the  Lat.  balaius  ;  q.  d.  balans  vel  hdkUana" 
See  Blatter. 

;N.  Bat  now  I  come  mto  my  coarse  ipine» 

^  To  his  atchinemeBt  of  the  blatant  beast ; 

Who  all  this  while  at  will  did  range  and  raine,     . 

Whil'st  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him  to  reatraSne. 

Spauer.  Faerie  Queene,  book  Ti.  can.  12. 

Oar  Toya^  is  to  the  He  of  Dogges,  there  where  the  btattamt 
beast  doth  rule  and  raigne  renting  the  credit  of  whom  It  please. 
^ni.  Brit.  Drama,    The  Returnefrem  Permaseue,  act  r.  sc.  4. 

Hind.  The  Panther's  breath  was  erer  fam'd  for  sweet ; 
But  from  the  Wolf  such  wblies  oft  I  meet : 
Yon  leam*d  this  language  from  the  blatant  beast, 
Or  rather  did  not  spttk,  but  were  possess'd. 

Drydem,     The  Hind  and  Panther,  part  ii. 

Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies. 
He  comes,  where  faction  over  cities  flies ; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace, 
And  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dusky  face. 

Parnell,    Queen  Annexe  Peace, 

BLATTA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
ordex  Orthopiera,  hmily  Blattarut  of  Latreiile.  Ge- 
neric-character, after  Lamarck ;  antennae  setaceous, 
inserted  beneath  the  eyes ;  labium  rounded  before ; 
labium  bifid ;  body  oblong,  suboval,  depressed ;  thorax 
nearly  flat,  smooth,  shield-shaped,  marginate,  covering 
the  head  ;  elytra  horizontal ;  abdomen  furnished  with 
two  short  conical  appendages ;  feet  formed  for  run- 
ning, tarsi  with  five  joints. 

The  common  cockroach,  B,  orientalU,  which  is  the 
type  of  this  genus,  is  but  too  well  known  in  our 
kitchens.  Like  all  its  congeners,  it  is  an  active,  vora- 
cious insect,  running  with  great  rapidity,  and  devour- 
ing indiscriminately  almost  all  the  common  articles 
of  food,  particularly  bread,  flour,  sugar,  &c.  They 
conceal  themselves  during  the  day,  behind  the  walls 
and  hangings  of  the  rooms,  and  at  night  pour  forth  in 
hordes,  sometimes  literally  blackening  the  floor  with 
their  numbers.  It  is  said  that  they  are  killed  by  an 
infusion  of  the  roots  of  Nymphaa  alba,  the  white 
-water  lily.  £.  Americana,  is  often  brought  to  this 
country  alive  in  cargoes  from  America.  It  is  a  most 
destructive  insect.  The  larvae  differ  but  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  wanting 
the  wings  and  elytra. 

BLATTER,      1      Lat.  hlatero,  from  blatio,  which 

Bla^tteroon.  J  Vossius  says  you  may  derive  from 
the  Gr.  fiXdroy,  for  /SXi/tov,  cast,  thrown  forth ;  ajro  roS 
fiakXew. 

To  throw  out,  (sc)  idle  words,  to  speak  foolishly, 
to  babble,  to  blab. 

For  before  it  [the  tongue]  she  hath  set  apaUisado  of  sharp  teeth, 
to  the  end  that  if  peradrenture  it  will  not  obey  reason,  which 
-within  holdeth  it  hard  as  if  with  a  strait  bridle,  but  it  will  blatter 
out  and  not  tarry  within,  we  might  bite  it  until  it  bleed  again,  and 
•o  restrain  the  intemperance  thereof. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  foL  159, 

She  [a  ship]  roade  at  peace,  through  his  onely  puncs  and  ex- 
cellent mdurance,  how  ever  envy  list  to  blatter  against  him. 

Spenser.     On  Ireland, 

I  wiU  endeavour  to  lose  the  memorv  of  him,  and  that  my 
thoughts  may  never  run  more  upon  the  fashion  of  his  face,  whicn 
you  know  be  hath  no  cause  to  bmg  of :  I  hate  such  blatercons. 
HoweWt  Letters,  book  ii.  let.  75. 

BLAUBELHEN,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Ach  with 
the  Blau.  Both  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
there,  but  it  is  most  noted  for  an  engngement  which 
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took  place  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Austrians .  BLAU- 
and  the  French  m  ISOO,  in  which  the  latter  were  B^UJ^N- 
victorious^    It  is  about  7  miles  west  of  Ulm.  BLAZE. 

BLAYE,  or  Blates,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  i_^  ^^ 
department  of  Gironde,  about  50  miles  north  of  ^  ~ 
Bourdeaux.  It  stands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Gironde 
with  the  Dordogne.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  or  citadel,  and  the  lower,  which  is  the  seat 
of  trade.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  and  is  frequented 
by  numerous  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
which  export  great .  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
grain.  The  papulation  was  lately  about  3500.  Lat. 
45°  8'  N.  long.  0°  34'  W. 

BLAZ£,  v.  ^     A.  S.  blasan,  to  blow.    Past  parti- 

Blaze,  n.    /  ciple,  blazed,  blas*d,  blast.  Ger.  blasen  ; 

Bla'zing,     xDutch,  biaesen ;  susciiare  ignem  Jlatu> 

Bla'zeb,     1  Kilian.    To  raise  a  flame  by  blowing. 

Buk'^suRE.  J  More  probably  to  emit  a  flame,  like  a 
blast. 

To  rush,  issue,  send  forth  or  emit,  like  a  blast 3  i.  e. 
suddenly,  widely,  rapidly. 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish,  to 
proclaim  :  also  to  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously, 
ostentatiously.  And  also  restricted  to  the  heraldic 
blazonry  of  arms. 

Tills  lady  brought  in  her  right  bond 

Of  brenning  fire  a  biasing  bro&d 

Whereof  the  flame  and  bote  fire 

Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 

Of  lone  brought. 

Chaucer.     The  Jlomant  of  the  Rate,  fbl.  133. 

Tho  laye  there  certaine  woodde  clifte 

Of  whiche  the  peces  nowe  and  efte 

She  made  hem  in  the  pittes  vete, 

And  pot  hem  in  the  firye  bete. 

And  toke  the  bronde,  with  all  the  bhue, 

^  And  thries  she  began  to  rase 

'About  Eaon.     Oower.    Con/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  106. 
And  Uiere  witluUl  the  blading  of  her  eyne, 
Was  like  the  beames  of  Titen,  truth  to  tell, 
Wldch  glads  vs  all  that  in  this  world  do  dwell. 

Gascoigne,    Dan  Bartholomew. 

While  I  was  glorious  in  worldly  wolefulnesse,  and  bad  soche 
goodes  in  wealth,  as  maken  manoe  rich,  tho  was  I  drawe  into 
compaignies  that  loos,  prise,  and  name  yeuen:  tho  louteden 
blatours,  tho  carrddoo  glosours,  tho  welcomeden  flatterers  tho 
worshipped  thilke,  that  now  deinen  not  to  looke. 

Chaucer.    The  Testament  o/Loue,  book  i.  fol.  294. 

And  as  It  seemeth  that  the  reverberation  of  alight  doth  more 
oflfence  onto  the  feeble  eyes  i  even  so  those  reproches  which  are 
retorted  and  sent  back  again  by  the  truth,  upon  a  man  that  blaaed 
them  before  are  more  offensiTe.    Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  197. 

For  when  they  hear  so  much  erU  biased  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  few  or  none  escape  without  having  some  foul  blot  rubb'd  upon 
him,  and  infamous  crime  reported  of  him,  whether  truly  or  fidsly, 
they  think  that  sin  and  wickedness  is  no  such  strange  thing,  and  so 
embolden  tbemselres  to  commit  tliat  which  they  hear  is  so  common. 
Hophint.    Exposidon  upon  Ninth  Commandment,  fol.  209. 

A  traine  of  powder  was  made,  and  set  on  fire,  which  gave  to  the 
blessed  martyr  of  God,  a  blaise,  and  scorched  his  left  hand  and 
that  side  of  bis  face,  but  neither  kindled  the  wood  nor  yet  the 
eoales.  Knox.    History  ^  the  Rfformation,  fol.  6. 

Vtterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard. 
Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qucene,  book  iL  can.  9. 

I  can  nat  tell  you  what  was  this  knyghtet  name,  nor  of  what 
conntre,  but  the  blasure  of  his  armes  was  goules,  two  liisses  sable ^ 
a  border  sable.  Froissart.    Cronycle,  v.  i.  C.  281. 

Large  shells  of  nuts  their  ooreriog  helmet  yield. 
And  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays, 
Tall  groTCS  of  needle  for  their  lances  blase. 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear, 

PamelL    BattU  0/ the  Frogs  and  Mice,  iKKik  ^ 
4l 
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BtA2£.       Otfian  mm  of  opiiilni  4liit  ft  fbretdb  bMIcA  and  Uoodriwd, 

BLEACH.  sUr.  Sfeetmtor^  So,  127. 

^''V*^  Biit  wiieii  Ihftir  cb^M  wen  cut  aaidt^ 

See  Cbe  glad  sceM  imtfoUng  Wkle, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  awajr» 
And  min^e  witli  the  biant  of  day. 

Pamett.    A  ffigid  IHeee  on  Death. 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  swimmiiig  ra<tiaiice  roD'd; 

Along  Uie  mountains  stream  the  fingf  ring  fires, 
Siri>lime  the  grores  of  Ida  blazt  with  gold, 

And  an  die  heaTen  reso«Hdt  with  loader  lyrea. 

Btmttie.    The  Judgmemi  of  Ptuis, 

If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  b  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  head  la 
nave  regolar  aikd  coaatanl.  JoAmsen,    lAfe  itfPepe, 

BLA'ZON,  nrt      (From  blaze.)  Fr.  bUuonner,    To 

Bla^zon^i;.      >  blaze  arms.  Cotgrave.   As  to  blaze, 

Bla^zonbr.     J  so  to  blazon  is. 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish^  to 
proclaim.  Also  to  display  or  set  forth  oonspicuouslj, 
ostentatiously. 

I  votttot  wbat  I  say  yet,  ahhoagfa  I  know  what  I  would  sale : 
for  I  woald  never  bia$en  looe  with  my  tongue,  wlthont  I  were 
0oi«  hurt  in  nine  vnderstanding.  Goldtn  Books  part  ir.  2. 

But  now  friend  Cornelius,  sith  I  haue 
hearken  his  rertue  and  worthinesae. 

Well,  if  it  were  folie  to  hewaile  things  which  are  vnpossible  to 
be  recouered,  sith  Had  I  wist  doth  seldome  seme  as  a  bUwm  of 
good  understanding. 

Gatcoigne.    AdvertUenunt  to  Ike  Reader, 

Indeed  a  silence  does  that  tomb  befit. 
Where  is  no  herald  left  to  biuBon  it. 

Donne,    EUgieeupon  the  Autkotir. 

The  hag  lay  long  reroUing  what  might  be, 
Tlie  faieat  ewilt  of  aiich  an  emba»iT : 
Then  btnzons  in  dnad  aaoile  her  hideoiis  farm  ; 
So  lightaiag  gilds  Ibe  MTCieotiag  stoitn. 

Gartk,     The  UtMpemtary,  can.  2. 

His  whole  mind  was  hUitontd  over  with  a  variety  of  glittering 
images :  -coronets,  escutcheons,  ftc. 

Ooldsmith,     CiitMen  of  ike  World,  IM.  104. 

My  kononrablc  friend  has  not  brovght  down  a  spirited  imp  of 
i^rralrr  to  win  the  first  achiewment  and  bfaeon  of  arms  on  his 
mitk-wliite  shield  in  a  field  listed  againet  him. 

Burke.     On  Shortening  the  Duraiiem  of  Pmriktmemt.   - 

Tliese  historians,  recorders,  and  biaxoners  of  rirtues  and  arms, 
differ  wholly  from  that  other  description  of  bistorians,  who  nerer 
assign  any  aetof  poHtidaiis  to  a  good  motive. 

^  Jd.    A  Letter  to  et  Nehk  Lord. 

BLEACH,  t>.\  ^  g  ^11^^^  nhUcan,  dealhare ;  Ger. 
Blbach,  n.  U;^,,^„ ,  Dviich,  WeycAwi ;  Swe. bleka. 
Bleach,  adj.  f  r^^  wliiten,  to  make  pale,  or  white. 
Blbacbek.     J 

Some  one,  for  she  is  pale  and  bleche^ 
Someone,  for  she  is  soft  of  speche. 

Cower,     Con/,  Am,  book  ▼• 

When  sliepherds  pipe  on  oaten  strawes, 

And  uierrie  larkcs  are  ploughmans  cloches ; 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rookcs  and  dawcs, 
And  maidens  bteach  their  summer  smockes. 

Shakepeare.    Ltt^s  Labour**  Lostj  fol.  144. 

After  that,  thev  be  spred  abroad  and  displaled  open  to  the  sunne, 
and  left  without  dorcs  to  take  all  wcatlnsrs  both  day  and  night, 
and  to  bee  Uemehed,  undli  they  be  drie  and  white. 

HoUand.     Pttme,  r,  i  fol.  470. 

There  runneth  likewise  out  of  vines  a  ccrtaine  gum,  which  is 
passing  good  for  the  bleaen,  scabs,  and  seals  in  litHe  children. 

gdm    ▼•  i.  lOl.  ■)"!. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  cloathing  of  poetry,  det- 
cribw  some  spirits  as  bUachiug  in  the  wluda. 

Tatler,  No.  154. 
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Immortal  llbeity,  wlMae  look  sMiBBe,  BUBACB 

HsAllaadyrfthei|riaBt^chpAin<fgfyfMyii^dE«a.        ^T 

SmaUeti.     Ode  to  JMyradgsec.      fiiaR. 

In  the  price  of  linen  we  must  add  the  wages  of  the  flsz-dRaser,  W^ 
of  the  spinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  bieacher,  &c.  together  witk 
the  profits  of  their  respective  employers. 

Smith.     WeaUh  qfNaHmu^  hook  I  c  6. 

On  1li6  ^e  of  the  great  bieaekery  are  the  public  waUi. 

BLEAK,  "1  The  same  word  as  hleackt  diier- 
Bls'akness^  f  ently  applied.  Pale  or  white  ;  as  the 
Bls'aky,  /"earth,  the  herbage,  hUached  or  hUoktd 
Blb'aklt.  J  by  cM  piercing  winds  ^  and  then  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  exposed  £o  coki,  piercing  winds; 
to  that  which  is  chill,  dreary,  desolate. 

By  the  fonrthe  scale,  the  beast,  the  royce,  and  the  pale  hone, 
mayeat  thou  mdenrtande  the  heretykes,  wUche  dyd  dymne  waja 
and  a  long  tyme  veze  Ak  holy  churche  with  fialse  doctrine.  And 
banc  mane  it,  as  it  ware  pale  &  bleahed  for  very  sorow  & 
UdalL    Reveiation$p  ch.  vi.  fol.  6. 

WIdi  i«MAaBdwiUi«ongc«fingwuadi 
The  earth  in  abiiiing  chains  he  bindn? 
And  atill  aa  he  doth  iarther  paaa, 
Ooarries  his  way  with  liquid  glass. 

Cotton,    lyanslations.    Winter. 


Being  ahipped  at  Delppe,  the  sea  used  uaiiardly  :  aBd,aft6rt 
nkht  and  n  great  part  of  the  day  following,  aeot  us  back  veil 
w&d-beaten  to  that  bieah  haven  whence  we  set  forth. 

BuU,    ^vtfcawfif  eg  Weeeuenj, 


Yett  this  didl  earth 


Vnto  a  few  small  herbes  affbords  a  birth. 

Which  are  the  hardy  Nasamomaae  foce. 

Mcere  tlM  ana  coast  they  Mrdk/jr  seated 

Map.      ' 


are. 


These  Umbs,  in  Inwn  and  aoftest  ailk  may'd. 
From  aon-heama  g«axded,  and  of  winda  alau4. 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  ?  can  they  resist 
TTie  pwnT>it»^  dogstar,  and  the  bUeJk  north-east  ? 

Prior,     Henrp  and  Emma, 

The  inhabitanta  of  Nova  Zerabla  go  naked,  without  cotapUis- 
ing  of  the  bleakneee  of  the  air  :  as  the  armies  of  the.  northeni 
nations  keep  the  field  all  winter.  Aidina, 

On  shrubs  they  broa-ae,  and,  oo  the  hUa^  top 
Of  rugged  hilla,  the  thorny  bramble  crop. 

Dryden,     Vhr.  tkor,  iu. 


For  is  there  aught  that  Nature's  band  has 
To  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  liottest  aone  ? 
We  raise  it  here,  in  storms  of  wind  and  hail, 
On  the  bleak  bosom  of  a  sunless  rale, 

Cetmthanu    CfTtite, 

Bleak,  in  Zoology ,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Cyprimtt 

Alhumus.  . 

BLEAR,  V,  1  Skinner  and  Junius  coincide 
Blear,  adj,  j  with  Minshew,  that  bieat  is  ibe 
Blb'arness,  >Dutch,  bUter,  pustula  ;  and  Skinner 
BtJB^ABB0NB88,  j  adds  that  blaer  is  from  the  Ger. 
Ble'areyed.     j  blaen,  tumeseere  ;    from  the  A.S. 

blaw-an,  flare,  mflare,  q.d.  cutis  inflatio. 
To  blear  the  sight,  (met.)  is  to  dim,  impede,  or 

obstruct   the    sight,    as  if  disordered  with  pustoiea 

or  blains. 

He  blessede  hem  w*  hus  bullcs,  &  blerede  hure  eye. 

Piere  Ptouhman,  p.  *• 

Fhebus,  (quod  he)  for  aW  thy  worthinesae. 
For  aU  thy  beautce,  and  all  thy  gentillenease. 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  th^  minstnlcie. 
For  all  thy  waiting,  blered  is  thin  eye. 
With  on  of  litel  reputation. 

Ckmi^.    The  Mmuripka  Tmk,  r.  IH*. 
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Entiiiiig^  AuBes  mj  patfeiicv  fltfll  M  prmie. 
And  biettrit  wkoe  ejcs,  tHI  I  became  so  bfind 
That  seiog  oot  what  farie  brot^fat  mee  focMth, 
I  Ibllowed  mof t  (ahrayet)  that  leaat  was  worth. 


And  leste  thoa  shooldste  suppose  bj  space 

mv  taike  myghte  onergrow 
la  biilke  the  hUarte^de  Crispins  roole 

whose  toange  on  pattans  free 
Tjw  fetchlesse  txnXf  eoen  here  I  cease 

not  one  word  more  of  me. 

Drant.    Hwmet.  TheftrH  StOfftt, 

The  Jewe  putteth  awaye  his  wife  for  steqch  of  breth^for  bUar^ 
nes  of  the  eyes^or  for  any  such  like  fautes,  where  as  among  chris- 
ten men,  there  b  bat  one  cause  onely  whttche  dbsolnetfi  wedlocke^ 
andthat  it  the  breadw  of  Che  fiiyth  &  pcmniw  of  oaatrimony. 

UdmiL    Mark,ch.X. 

Thy  bright  eyes,.  Mrarrr  and  wrinkle :  and  so  change 
Thy  ferme  at  all  pans,  that  thoa  shalt  be  strange 
TasU  the  wooers. 

CJkapmuau     Jlwmer*  Otfyuet,  book  ziiL  fol.  208. 

But  say  Urn  eyes  bee  caflamcd  aad  bitaredom^,  without  any 
aatnordinarie  moistaie  appearing  in  them,  the  little  musrles 
lying  within  the  loines  of  a  swine,  tosted  and  afterwards  punned 
to  a  eati^lasme,  and  so  applied,  do  quite  rid  away  the  same 
Sietred»€U,  HoiianA    P/Katfe,  n.  fol.  325. 

They,  who  be  kMth  aad  take  heed  to  offend  and  hurt  them  that 
are  bUart-eyed  or  otherwise  given  to  the  peine  and  inflammation 
of  them,  do  mingle  among  the  gallant  and  lively  colours,  some 
doaiab  shadow*.  Id,  Pbaarek,  foL  252. 

Thro*  whfch,  by  strength  of  band,  Alcides  drew 
Chained  Cerberus,  who  kgg'd  and  restive  grew, 
^itk  hia  MMT'rf  eyes  our  brighter  day  to  view. 
Tmi€  amd  SttBeUrtei,    OtritTs  Mei.  Tke  Sitry  m/JBgeus. 

It 't  not  a  pity  now,  that  tirklhig^  riMuma 

ttonkl  ever  teaae  the  hmyi  aad  Mmt  dM  s%tat . 

Of  andesyke  these?        CMrpcr.    Tie  7W«,  book  liL 

BLEAT,  1!.^      A.S.  hketanf   Dntcli.  6tef«ii   Gcr. 
Blbat,  ff .     V  bleken :  It.  betare  ;  Pr.  beler  >  Sp.  haiar  ; 
Bh^ATmo.J  Lat.  babtre. 
Blest  is  the  cry  of  the  gheep. 

Awe  bleiey  after  lomb^ 
Lhou)  after  calue  ca 
BuHuc  sterU> 
Bocke  nerte> 
Marie  siag  caeca.  MUimifaAmeimiS^mg* 

Set  in  my  ship,  mine  eare  reacbt,  where  we  rod 
The  beUowiag  of  oaen,  aad  the  bUmU 
Qflleeciesheepe. 

Chapnum't  OdyMut,  book  xiL  §oL  187. 
Then  suddenly  waa  beard  along  the  maia 
To  low  the  ox,  to  biemi  the  woolly  train. 

Pope,    Odfitey. 

Ereyet  we  reach'd  the  coast  the  bikmi  of  ahe^ 
And  lowing!  load  of  oxen  ia  the  stall. 
Came  o'er  mine  ear. 

Onffper.     CMy^iey,  book  zS.  L  307. 

Ana  Samuel  answered:  what  meaneth  the  biemtinge  of  the 
ikeepe  I  myne  cares,  and  the  noyse  of  the  oze  whiche  I  heare. 
AMr,  1551.    lAniMK/,ch.xr. 

The  hnmble  shepherd  to  his  rays. 

Having  bis  ruHtic  homage  paid. 

And  to  some  cool  retired  shade 
Driven  bis  bie^Hmg'  llodis  to  gniae  ; 

Site  down  delighted  with  the  sight 
Of  that  great  lamp,  so  ndld,  so  £ur,  so  bright. 

Skerbmme,     The  Smm  Rise. 

How  be  could  finde  in  his  heart  to  be  aerved  at  his  table  wHk 
Ike  dead  bodies,  and  aa  men  may  say,  very  klola,  to  make  kit 
food  aad  nourishment  of  those  Mrts  and  memben  which  a  little 
before  <fid  bieai,  low,  bellow,  waJke,  and  see. 

Hoiimmd.    Pkaardk,M.47t, 


ThelVoians  (HkeaMitafewcipsadfaiarfekaiaa'afold,  O^BAT. 

Closeathisdoie,tmaUbemltkts  never  bMdog  koU,  ^ 

Hearing  the  6/r«>/<fv  of  their  kuaba)  did  all  their  wide  host  fill     BLEED. 
\nth  shouts  aad  clamoars. 

CAapmmn,    Honm^t  JUmd^  book  ir.  fol.  60. 

-  Tbe  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Tierce  drags  the  bUating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  milk. 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.  TAeeuoM.    Sjj^rwg. 

wtime  bis  [Shenstone's]  expenses  brought  damooni  about  hlai, 
that  over2«owered  the  lamb's  bieat  and  the  liaoet's  song ;  aad  the 
groves  were  hauated  by  beings  very  different  from  feana  aai 
Juries.  Jokiuim,    Life  ofSAentione, 

In  cold  BtUf  soils  the  bUaiers  oft  complain 

Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term'd  the  halt : 

Those  let  the  neighbouring  fold  or  ready  crook 

Detain  \.  and  pour  into  their  cloven  feet 

Corrosive  drugs.  J>yer.     The  Fleece,  bookL 

BLEB.  Skinner  says,  from  the  Ger.  blaen,  tumes- 
cere,  turgescere,  to  swell.     See  Bi.ub. 

"  A  blister ;  also  a  bubble  in  tbe  water.  North.' 
Grose. 

And  were  not  the  aagds  a  great  deal  better  employed  ia  the 
beholding  the  worth  of  their  Creatour,  then  to  diminish  their  own 
happinesse,  by  attending  those,  whom  nothing  can  mdte  happie  f 
hxklDg  on  this  troubled  passng  stream  of  the  perishing  genera^ 
tioas  of  men,  to  aa  little  purpose  almost,  aa  idle  boys  do  oo  dsBctog 
ft^eAr  and  bubbles  in  the  water.  Jforc.    On  Me  5eu/,  Q.  6. 

BL£€HIN6LEY,  a  gmall  Borough  ia  the  county 
of  Surrey,  at'  the  foot  of  the  great  chalk  range.  It  ha« 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  suxse  WBdward 
I.  Peculation  1881,  liar.  Distant  twenty  mllet 
sonth  of  London,  two  from  Godslone. 

BLECHNUM,  in  BoUmy,  a  genus  of  Ferns. 

BL£E,  A.  S.  bfeok,  from  hiewan,  eJloreBcere,  to  blow, 
to  bloom.  In  Ritson's  A/tcient  Songs,  p.  87,  "  Hir« 
bleo  blykyeth  so  bright." 

Applied  generally  to  the  complexion,  hue,  colour. 

Mine  herte  oppressed  is  so  wonderfuUr, 

Onely  for  him  which  so  is  bright  of  b/ee, 

Alas  I  trowe  f  sbel  him  neuer  see. 

Chaucer,    LamentmUm  i^  Mmy  AfagdmUih  UL  dM. 

Dere  be >  rosb  of  red  ble. 

And  inie  Hkliil  for  to  se. 

Uncertain  Author.    Okhes,  I  230. 
Before  him  came  a  dirarffe  foil  lowe. 

That  waited  oa  hia  knee. 
And  at  hia  backe  fire  heads  he  bore. 

All  waa  aad  pale  of  */^. 

Sir  Cauline,  in  Percy,  poem  ii.  p.  54. 
Forth  then  hyed  oar  kiqg,  I  wisse^ 

And  aa  angnr  man  waa  bee; 
And  soooe  he  found  queeoe  EUaore^ 

That  bride  so  bright  of  blee.  Id.  Jb 

BLEED,     I     A.  S.  hladran.    Skinner  prefers  the 
BuBEDUiG.  /Dutch,    hlosen,    rubetceres    a    eoUnt 
wdHeet.    To  grow  red ;  to  blush,  or  bloom. 

Of  al  >at  me  bim  bilimede.  hii  ne  bUdde  nozt,  me  sede. 
(Belimbed,  cut  or  the  limbs.}  R.  Gloueeater,  p.  560. 

leh  circumsjsede  myne  sone.  aad  al  so  for  bus  sake 
My  self  aad  my  mcyne.  and  alle  bat  maule  imuk)  were 
Bkdden  blod  for  >at  lordes  fore. 

Piere  Plouhnutn,  p.  318. 
Sire,  he  wold  say,  an  emperoi 
Be  rertuous,  and  haten  tfrranaie. 
For  which  he  made  him  m  a  bathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  armes  till  he  mnste  die. 

Chmmcer.    The  Momhee  Tule,  r.  14425. 

In  thb  meaae  tyme  In  EnglOde,  j*  Jewys  in  dynerw  placis  of 
the  realme,  as  Ljncolii,  SUOnforde,  ft  Lynne,  were  robbyd  ft 
ipoyled ;  and  at  Yorke  to  the  nombre  of  cccc.  ft  mo,  cotte  thcyr 
Buvater  reyncf  ft  bied  to  deth. 

fkbymu.    lOmg  Xichmrd  L  Anno,  1181. 
4l8 
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BLEED.  Attd  laid  wimple  alas,  there  nii  ao  nort 

—  But  thou  afaalt  felc  u  wel  the  kMe  of  me 

BLEMISH  At  thou  hast  felt  the  bkding  of  Tislie 

And  with  that  word,  he  smote  him  to  the  htrU 
The  biode  out  Of  the  wound  as  brode  start 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

CAaucer.    Tkisbe  rf  Bmhihm,  (6i.  101. 

Whereupon  he  [Cato]  called  for  all  his  men,  one  after  another, 
and  very  angerly  asked  them  his  sword,  and  gmre  one  of  thorn 
such  a  blow  on  his  face,  that  his  nose  fell  a  bleedings  and  his  hand 
was  all  bhotfy  withaU.  NurtJL  Plutarch,  fol.  660. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bUeH  to  day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blovii. 

Pope.    Euayn  Mmn*  EpUt.  1. 

Patriots  hare  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  desenre, 
Receive  proud  recompense.    We  gir e  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre. 

Cowper,   The  Tosh,  book  T. 

BLEKINGEN,  a  province  of  Sweden,  situated  in 

South  Gothland,  having  the  title  of  county.    It  was 

united  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  treatj  of  Ro- 

skilde  in  1658,  and  is  bounded  by  Smaland  on  the  north, 

Schonen  on  the  west,  and  the  Baltic  on  the  other  sides. 

The  length  is  about  100,  and  the  breadth  25  miles, 

including  a  surface  of  less  than  1000  square  miles, 

with  about  67,000  inhabitants.    A  great  part  of  this 

province  is  a  mountainous  and  woody  district,  but 

nevertheless  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  kingdom. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  area  is  cultivated  ;  and 

the  inhabitants  chiefly  subsist  by  hunting,   fishing, 

trade,  and  breeding  of  cattle.    Carlscrona   is    the 

capital. 

BLE^MISH,  tr.  1      To  hkmuh,   is  to  affix  some 

Blb^uibh,  fi.       I  blame,  some  cause  of  blame;  some 

Blr'mishlesSj    >stain,  some  spot,  which  sullies, 

Blb'hishmsnt,  I  taints   or  tarnishes   the  original 

Blk'mxshing.    J  soundness,  fairness,  or  purity. 

And  thus  it  suffiseth  not  onley,  that  thy  reuerence  ne  auaile  me 
naught,  but  if  thou  of  thy  fre  will,  rather  be  blemished  with  mine 
offeocion.  Chancer.  Boecims,  book  L  fol.  241. 

But  whenne  be  came  to  mennes  astate  he  then  was  ryght  sorrr, 
and  wolde  save  full  often,  to  his  famyliers,  a  prince  is  greatly 
blemfuhed  whenne  he  lakketh  eonynge  of  lecture. 

Fabfmn,  Anno,  1585. 

To  see  how  Christ  was  propheded  and  described  therein,  cOeider 
k.  marke,  how  that  the  kidde  or  lambe  must  be  without  spot  or 
blemUh,  and  so  was  Christ  oncly  of  all  makind,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  his  laws.  Tfndall.  IF<rrUf,  fol.  439. 

But  now  the  Frenchemen  haue  fortified,  victaUcd  and  manned 
their  tounes,  and  we  haue  sp^nt  tyme  and  dooen  nothyng  at  all, 
lyngeryng  for  the  kyng  your  master,  to  the  loase  of  vt  and  greate 
blewushyng  of  our  honours. 

Hall.    King  Henry  VJIL  foL  18.  ii. 

For  if  ye  do  ye  shall  gretely  abate  the  hoooure  of  the  lady,  and 
also  tlemyssheth  the  hoooure  of  the  queue  of  Castell  her  doughter, 
for  then  yc  sholde  make  her  worse  then  a  bastarde. 

Frtrissart,    CronyeU,  v.  iL  C.  xliil. 

If  any  natural  blemish  blot  our  face. 
You  do  protest,  it  gives  our  beauty  grace. 

Drayton.   Eng.  Heroic.  JSpie.  fol.  120. 

Full  many  lords,  and  many  knights  her  loned. 

Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 

Ne  euer  was  with  fond  affection  moued. 

But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  gouemement. 

For  dread  of  blame,  and  honours  bUmishment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  2* 
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A  life  in  all  so  blemiihleete,  that  We 
'  Enoch's  return  may  sooner  hope,  than  he 
Should  be  outshiu'd  by  any.  Q^» 

Feltham.  iMsoria,  xxxm,      nyss' 
The  earl  thinking  there  might  remain  some  grudge  of  the  last  ^'-v*^ 
years'  falling  out^  caused  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  Sir  Francis  Veit  ^^ 
to  shake  hands;  "  which  we  did  both,"  says  he,  **  the  more  wiU 
lingly,  because  there  had  nothing  passed  bctweitn  us  that  mitit 
blemish  repuUtion."  Oldys.  Life  of  BaUgk,  exi. 

They  have  poaseased  other  beauties,  which  were  coaCDnnable  to 
just  criticism ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  sble  to 
overpower  censure,  and  giye  the  mind  a  satis&ction  soperior  V> 
the  disgust  arising  from  the  bkmithes, 

Hume.     Essay  23.    Of  the  Standard  #/  TWtfr. 

BLEMM  YES,  a  name  given  to  a  people  in  the  ul- 
terior of  Africa,  whose  peculiar  conformation  is  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  although  he  does  not  assign 
to  them  the  name  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
known.  He  calls  them  o»  aadtpaXoi  oi  av  toa^i  a^tn 
torn  o<f>OaXfiow  ix^yrat.  (iv.  191.)  Thcy  are  afterwarda 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvii.  and  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4. 
It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Herodotus  did  not 
believe  in  this  hhle,  for  he  gives  it  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Libyans,  and  he  afterwards  distinguishes 
the  wild  men  in  whom  he  does  believe,  as  Otipia  Uaio^ 
yrcvsTA }  an  expression  which  has  given  the  commen* 
tator  much  unnecessary  trouble,  but  which  it  maybe 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  since  it  affords  one  among 
innumerable  other  proofs,  to  the  strict  veracity  of  the 
father  of  history.  Pliny,  of  whom  this  quality  cannot 
always  be  equally  predicated,  is  in  this  instance  re- 
markably cautious.  His  words  are,  BlemmyU  TMAOvvm 
capita  abesse,  ore  et  oculii  pectori  affixie;  thus  warilj 
intrenching  himself  behind  a  hearsay.  Vopiscus  men- 
tions their  subjugation  by  Probus,  and  the  astonishment 
which  their  arrival  excited  at  Rome.  Injustice  to  this 
writer,  however,*  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not 
enter  into  particulars.  Blemmyas  eHam  Mub^  quonm 
captivos  Romam  trammisit,  qui  mirabilem  tui  visum  its- 
pente  papula  Romano,  prabuerunt  In  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  we  find  them  rebelling  against  that  Em- 
peror. "  Barbarians,"  says  Gibbon,  "  whom  antiquity, 
shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  slmost 
excluded  frum  the  human  species,  presumed  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.'*  (vol.ii.  136.) 
The  Nobate  were  persuaded  by  an  extensive  grant  ol 
territory  to  remove  from  their  ancient  abodes  to  the 
tract  above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Here 
they  were  opposed  as  a  barrier  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Blemmyes.  (Procop.  de  belL  Pers.  i.  19.) 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  guard  the  reputation  of 
ancient  writers  against  the  imputation  of  an  absurd 
belief  in  the  fiibled  monstrosity  of  the  Blemmyes, 
because  M.  de  Pauw  (Rcckerches  Philosophiques  sur  la 
Jmericams,  i.  152.)  has  toxed  St.  Augustin  with  this 
credulity  in  comparatively  modern  times.  The  charge 
is  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  good 
fother's  sermons.  Ecce  ego  jam  Episcopus  Hipponesat 
eram,  et  cum  qmbusdam  servis  Christi  ad  JEt}uapif» 
perrexi  ut  eis  sanctum  Christi  Evangelium  pradiearem, 
et  videmus  Un  multos  homines  ac  muUeres  capita  nan  ha' 
bentes,  sed  oculosgrossos  in  pectore,  cetera  mimbra  eq^uJiA  \ 
habentes.  (Serm.  xxxvii.  ad  Fratres  in  EremOt  tome  vi. 
345.  ed.  Par.)  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  how- 
ever, by  Erasmus,  Baronius  and  Lupus,  that  this  ser- 
mon is  not  from  the  pen  of  St.  Auguslin,  who  in  &ct 
never  set  foot  in  Ethiopia,  and  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country,  therefore  never  could  have 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  who  understood  no 
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other.  (Epist  Aagastin.  942.)  But  in  the  tract  de  dot- 
tale  Ddt  St.  Angttstin  expressly  avows  his  disbelief  of 
these  unnatural  existences.  After  mentioning  the 
Sciapodes,  a  race  who  used  their  feet  as  p&rasols;  some 
who  had  but  one  eye,  and  others  who  had  no  mouths^ 
he  proceeds,  "  Quid  dicam  de  CynocephalU  quorum  capita 
camna  atque  ipsi  latratui  magia  bestias  quam  homines  con- 
JUetur.  Sed  omnia  genera  hominum  qua  dicuniur  esse, 
credere  non  est  necesse*'  (xvi.  8.) 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  fable. 
Some  have  strangely  attributed  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
Blemmyes  the  very  uncomfortable  and  not  very  easy 
habit  of  depressing  their  heads  between  their  shoul- 
ders, so  that  their  necks  might  appear  very  short. 
Others  with  Bochart  have  contented  themselves  with 
calling  them  a  people  not  without  heads  but  only 
without  brains,  and  have  resorted  to  a  Hebrew  deri- 
vation for  their  support ;  ^3  answering  to  the  Greek 
privative  a  and  nto,  brain.  And  lastly,  Bryant  rejecting 
the  pure  Greek  axetfiaXo^,  forms  three  Egyptian  words, 
Ac-caph-el,  which  he  interprets,  the  Rock  consecrated 
to  the  Sun.  This,  which  is  the  same  with  Cahen-oaph- 
el,  (icwoic€<paKo9)  he  affirms  was  an  University  in  Upper 
Bgypt,  which  furnished  all  the  Temples  with  Priests. 
yoilhf  says  Larcher,  to  whose  note  on  the  passage 
first  quoted  from  Herodotus,  we  have  been  largely 
indebted,  FoUet,  d  ce quit mesembU  bien de V Erudition  en 
pure  perte. 

BLENCH,  v.'\  See  to  Blanch  and  to  Blink.  To 
Blench,  n.  f  avoid,  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade^ 
Ble'ncher,  ^to  escape,  elude,  shun,  to  start  or 
Blg'nchino.  J  shrink  from,  to  startle.  And  by 
Gower,  to  blink: 

Theone  shalt  }*  blench  at  a  bergh. 

Piers  Ptouhmany  p.  122. 

For  now  if  ye  so  shuld  haue  auvred  hhn  as  I  haiie  shewed  you, 
thonghe  ye  shoulde  bane  somwhat  blenched  him  therwith,  yet  he 
mi|(ht  &  wold  of  likelybod  haue  gone  farther  with  yon  &  bane 
aaked  yon  wherby  ye  know  y*  ye  shoulde  belene  the  charche. 

Sir  That.  Mwt^  book  tii. 

And  thus  thinkende  I  stonde  stall 
Without  blenchinge  of  mine  eie. 
Right  as  me  thought  that  I  seie 
Of  paradis  the  most  ioie. 

Cower,  Con/.  Am.  book  yi.  foL  128. 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  hare  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  btenchee  gave  mv  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prord  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Shaktpeare.  Sonnet  ex. 

Ijyke  9M  the  good  husbande,  when  he  hath  sowen  his  graunde, 
■etteth  rp  cloughtes  or  thrpdes,  whiche  some  call  shailes,  some 
bieckars^  or  other  lyke  shewes,  to  feare  away  byrdes,  whiche  be 
foreseeCh  redye  to  denonre  and  hurte  hb  come. 

Sir  Thonuu  Etvot,  The  Gooemovr,  fol.  82. 


The  ttoUe  lord  who  then  conducted  affkirs,  and  his  worthy  col- 
leagiMS,  whilst  they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  distresses  at 
yon  have  once  brought  upon  yonnelves,  were  not  afraid  stcadUy 
to  look  in  the  face  that  glaring  and  daasling  inBuence  at  which  the 
eyes  of  eagles  have  blenched.       Bnrhe.  On  Americmn  Taxation. 


BLEND,  o.   1      A.S.  Hendans 
Ht^EMT,  part.  J  mix,  to  mingle. 


Swe.  blanda.    To 


To  see  both  blended  in  one  flood, 
Hie  mother's  milk,  the  children's  blood. 
Makes  me  doubt  if  Heaven  will  gather 
Roses  hence,  or  lillies  rather. 

Cnuhaw.   Upon  the  infmUMart^u 


Nothitti?  is  a  greater  sacriledge  than  to  prostitute  the  gn 
name  of  God  to  the  petulanqr  of  an  idle  tongue,  and  blend  it  as  an 
ezpletirey  to  fiU  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  disootuse. 

Toylor.  ^crmow  udU.  fol.  228. 

But  not  that  matters  wilde,  and  mylde 

without  reason  should  goo 
Blended  as  one,  seynge  poets  may, 

this  leaue  they  do  not  fynde 
Serpents  with  byrds,  tyger  with  lambes 

to  Joyne  againste  their  kinde . 

DranS.    Horuce'e  Art  of  Poetry  ^  A.  1 . 

He  mourned  still,  and  wept  fol  sore 

I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode 
The  teares  he  for  hb  master  wept 

Were  blent  water,  and  blonde. 

Old  Robin  of  Portugale,  in  Percy. 

Upon  the  spacious  level's  utmost  bound. 
The  Cinga  rolls  his  rapid  waves  around. 
But  soon  in  fall  Iberus'  channel  lost, 
His  blended  waters  seek  Iberia's  coast. 

Rowe.  Lucan't  PhetreaUa^  book  ir. 

The  psrticolarB  in  which  an  object  continues  the  same,  are  often 
so  blended  with  those  in  which  it  has  become  different,  that  we 
cannot  find  proper  words  for  marking  the  dbtinction,  and  therefore 
must  have  recourse  to  obscure  circumlocutions. 

Bemttie.    On  Truthy  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

BLENDE,  in  Mineralogy,  an  ore  of  zinc  in  which 
the  metal  is  combined  with  sulphur.  This  sulphuret  of 
zinc  is  commonly  known  in  the  mining  districts  of  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Black  Jack. 

BLENHEIM  or  Blindhbim,- a  village  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  two 
miles  from  Hochstadt,  and  in  the  late  Principality  of 
Neuburg,  and,  with  its  environs,  contains  a  population 
of  about  1500  individuals.  This  village  will  ever  form 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  history  of  Europe,  from 
the  battle  gained  there  in  August  1704,  by  the  British 
and  Imperial  troops,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians. 
The  former  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  latter  by  Marshals 
Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     This 
celebrated  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  superior 
military  skill  and  promptitude  of  the  great  English 
commander.  The  engagement  commenced  by  a  line  of 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  Marlborough's  first 
attempt  was  to  carry  the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which 
the  French  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  that  covered 
the  right  flsuik  of  their  army ;    but  finding  himself 
tmable  to  carry  this  point  without  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
he  rapidly  concentrated  his  forces,  and  bore  upon  the 
French  line  between  that  place  and  their  centre,  while 
the  troops  under  Prince  Eugene  were  opposed  to  their 
left,  which  consisted  of  the  Bavarians.   Complete  suc« 
cess  having  attended  the  Duke  in  this  point,  both  the 
French  centre  and  left  wing  were  obliged  to  retreat  | 
but  instead  of  pursuing  them  in  their  flight,  Marl- 
borough placed  himself  between  them  and  a  detach- 
ment of  13,000  men  posted  at  the  village  of  Blenheim ; 
and  by  thus  cutting  off  all  communication,  obliged 
this  body  of  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  total 
loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  was  stated  at  30,000 
men,  of  the  English  and  Allies  at  12,000.     Marl- 
borough's great  object  on  that  occasion  was  to  have 
taken  his  opponents  by  surprise,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  b^^  his  march  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  though 
he  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy  about  six,  the  length 
of  the  line  and  other  Unforeseen  obstacles,  prevented 
them  from  coming  to  close  engagement  till  some 
hours  afterwards ;  and  the  advantage  of  surprise  was 
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therefore  lost  -,  but  the  superior  skill  of  the  commander 
was  not  only  adec|uate  to  the  emergency,  but  was 
rendered  more  eonspiciUHiii  by  that  circumstance.  In 
commemoration  of  this  decisive  victory,  a  splendid 
mansion  was  built  for  the  Duke  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  and  named  after  the  Tillage  where  it  was 
achieved.  This  the  Marlborough  family  still  hold  on 
the  tenure  of  delivering  a  French  banner  at  Windsor 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  engagement. 

BLENNIUS,  from  the  Greek  pXeuua,  mucus  or 
slime,  Arted.  Lin.  Block,  Lac^p.  Cuv.  Blenny,  Pen. 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Gohundez,  order  Aeanfhopteiygii,  class  Pisces.  Generic 
character.  Ventral  Rns  before  pectoral,  and  composed 
generally  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  rays : 
anal  tubercle. 

This  genus  of  fishes  is  very  remarkable  for  a  viscid 
mucus,  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name.  The  body  is  lengthened  and  com- 
pressed :  there  is  generally  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and 
boUi  dorsal  and  ventral  are  made  up  of  six  slender 
rays.  They  live  in  shoals  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  swimming  and  leaping  about.  They  are  very 
tenadbus  of  life  fbr  a  long  while  after  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  water. 

They  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  five  sub- 
genera, viz.  filenniu9  propriuf,  Salarias,  Climu,  Gun' 
neUus,  and  Opistognathus,  principaDy  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  teeth. 

a  Blennwt  Fropnus, 
Teeth  long,  regular,  serrated,  and  arranged  in  a 
single  row  in  both  jaws,  which  in  some  species  termi- 
nate behind  in  one  longer  curved  tooth  ;  most  have  s 
little  appendi^  over  each  superciliary  ridge  ;  others 
have  the  head  crested  ;  but  some  have  neither  crest 
nor  superciliary  appendage. 

B,  Oeelldris,  Lin.  Block  ;  B,  Lepus,  Lacdp. ;  Blennus, 
Salvian  ;  Butterfly  Hth,  Ray.  About  six  or  eight  inches 
long ;  head  lai^e ;  mouth  wide  and  jaws  furnished 
with  a.  single  row  of  straight  serrated  teeth  ;  eyes  pro- 
minent and  above  both  a  small  process  resembling  a 
little  ear,  which  the  French  fishers  imagine  to  give 
it  some  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  hare,  and  they 
have  therefore  called  it  Lievre  Marin,  on  which  account 
Lac^pede  has  given  it  the  same  specific  name :  the 
operculum  is  composed  of  a  single  piece ;  the  dorsal 
fin  extending  almost  to  the  tail,  is  narrower  in  the 
middle  dian  at  the  extremities  ;  the  body  has  no  scales; 
the  general  colour  of  the  fish  is  greenish  with  several 
irregular  transverse  bands  of  a  dark  olive ;  the  dorsal 
fin  also  green  with  dusky  blue  and  white  spots,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  ray  of  the  same  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot  like  an  eye,  black  in  the  centre  with  a  white 
margin,  from  which  circumstance  Ray  named  it  But' 
terfly  Ftsh.     It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

B,  Palmicomis,  Cuv.  j  Gattorugine  of  the  Venetians  j 
Chttorugin,  Pen.  About  seven  inches  long;  body  com- 
pressed ;  teeth  slender  and  close ;  above  each  eye  a  loose 
trifurcated  membrane ;  pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded,  the  rays  of  which  extend  beyond  the  mem- 
brane connecting  them  ;  dorsal  fin  made  up  of  fourteen 
strong  spiny  and  nineteen  soft  rays,  which  last  are  the 
higher  ;  the  fish  is  of  an  ashy  colour  marked  with 
wavy  lines  ;  the  extremities  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  orange  coloured.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
but  has  been  taken  on  the  British  coast. 

B.  Corniitus,  Lin.  Lac^p.;  Homed:  Blenny,  Shaw.    Is 
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8  annall  species,  having  a  single  Ifli^  tiinr  procenttvn  m* 
each  eye ;    the  head  irfegiUarly  atoMed  widk  very   nS^ 
small  tubercles ;  it  has  one  tootb  longerttai  fiie  mt  U^^^ 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw ;    it  i»  fivdcM  with  nA&A 
spots.  A  native  of  the  ladkmseas.  Tfaeil.Teiiisarfani 
of  Brunnich  is  considered  by  Cuvier  a-  vanety  of  dm 
species. 

B.  Foiciatus,  Bloeh ;  Emdatiti  Blmmy,  Shaw.  Mu 
simple  supercUiary  appendages,  and  two  tofb  hetwecs 
the  eyes  ;  the  anal  fin  contains  nineteen  rays :  it  is 
about  six  inches  long  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  mrked 
with  four  or  five  brownish  strqies.  Inhabits  the  faidiia 
seas. 

B.  Gattorugine,  Blocb.  About  five  inches  long  sod 
without  scales  ;  two  lit^  appendages  above  the  eyes 
and  two  more  on  the  back  part  of  the  he«d,  thektter 
palmated  |  the  dorsal  fin  long  and  regolar.  h  ig  t 
question  whether  this  be  not  the  same  fish,  only  of  s 
larger  size,  as  that  described  by  Montagu  in  the  Wer- 
nerian  Transactiotu ;  he  says,  *'  behind  the  crest  oe 
several  minute,  erect,  filiform  appeodicule.*' 

Cuvier  also  mentions  another  B,  Gattorwgme  de* 
scribed  by  Brunnich,  and  very  different  from  tiioBe  of 
Ptonant  or  Bloch. 

B.  Galerita,  Lin.;  B.  Coquillad,  Lac^.;  CnM 
Blenny,  Pen.  About  five  inches  lon^  ^  body  .<nnoodi 
and  slippery,  of  a  brownish  colour  ajid  spotted  ;  on 
the  head  is  a  small  crest  like  a  fin,  capable  of  erection, 
which  Cuvier  says  takes  place  at  the  time  of  (ettrnm  ^ 
and  behind  this  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  triangtikr 
process  pmnting  backwards,  edged  with  red.  It  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  British  eoast. 

B.  Pavo,  Risso.  Has  also  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

B.  PAotif,  Lin.  Lac^p.;  Smooth  Blenny,  Pen.  Abont 
five  inches  long  5  head  large  and  forming  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  mouth ;  teeth  slender,  sharp  aod 
close  ;  irides  red  ;  ventral  fias  two  raiyed  and  bifid  at 
their  extremities  ;  dorsal  fin  extending  from-  the  occi- 
put almost  as  fhr  as  the  tail ;  colour  deep  olive  or 
black.  Found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Anglesea 
coast. 

B.  Satoriof,  Schneid. ;  OoAv  $aisria«v  Forsk.  Head 
very  steep  ;  vertex  carinated.  Found  in  tike  Alexandrine 
archipelago. 

B.  Cavemosus,  Schneid.  Body  not  covered  with  scales 
but  spotted  ;  eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  forehead ;  vertex 
hollowed  transversely.  Habitation,  unknown. 

The  three  last  species  have  neither  crest  nor  super- 
ciliary^ appendage. 

fi  Salarias, 

Teeth  very  numerous,  extremely  delicate,  deeply 
serrated,  curved  at  their  points^  compressed  lawrally 
and  ranged  in  a  smgle  row  ;  head  compressed,  W 
broad  transversely ;  fbrehead  vertical. 

B.  SaOene,  Schneid.;  Blennie  Smtiewi  ^^^ 
Altictts  Saitatorius,  Comniers. ;  Lemping'  Blenny.  Tta» 
species vras  first  noticed  by  Commerson  on  thecoiwtof 
New  Britain ;  the  body  is  compressed  and  kngthcncd, 
of  a  brown  colour  streaked  with  black,  and  extremely 
slippery;  ♦he  upper  jaw  very  long  -y  the  «y*^.*fj 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head^  and  b«ve  hngn 
yellow  irides  :  this  fish  has  also  a  curious  cartilaginous 
crest  on  the  occiput,  which  causes  a  doubt  whether  il 
should  be  placed  in  this  or  the  preceding  subgenus : 
the  pectoral  fias  are  remarkably  large,  extending  back 
to  near  the  vent.  After  death  the  colour  often  fades  to 
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abluish  tinge.  It  is  a  reniAikabljaotiveaBimBl^  «canm- 
bling  up  the  rocks  by  means  of  its  •pectoral -fias,  aod  is 
^  taken  with  mtich  difficulty. 

B.  Huj^,  LuAc^p.  I  B.  Simtu,  Sujef. ;  Sujefian  BUnny. 
This  fi&h  is  described  by  Sujef  in  the  Acta  Petropo- 
litana ;  it  is  about  three  kiches  and  a  balf  long ;  the 
mouth  is  UBderneath  the  muzzle  ;  the  operculum  com- 
posed of  two  pieces  ;  before  the  beginning  of  the 
dorsa]  fin  a  little  fatty  prominence  is  situated  ;  tail 
rounded  and  having  a  spurious  fin  near  it,  containing 
four  or  Gve  rays.  Found  in  the  Indian  seas. 

B.  Quadripennis;  Salarias  Quadnpennis,  Cuv.;  B.  Gat- 
iantgine^  Forsk.  About  three  inches  long  ;  front  very 
perpendicular  ;  lips  very  broad  and  obtuse,  the  lower 
the  shortest ;  teeth  very  nnmerous  and  slender,  close 
set  in  a  single  row ;  eyes  not  far  distant  but  very  pro- 
minent i  besides  superciliary  appendages  it  has  on  the 
occiputadouble  bundle  of  cirrhi,  containing  six  in  each, 
short  and  of  a  whitish  colour*  and  before  each  eye  one 
shorter,  having  a  cleft  in  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  fish 
bluish  or  greenish,  with  the  upper  and  fere  part  of  the 
back  spotted  black,  and  the  remainder  blue.  It  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
7  CUhum, 

Teeth  short,  pointed  and  arranged,  in  several  rows, 
those  in  front  the  largest. 

B.  Mtistelaris,  Lin. ;  B  Mustela,  Lac£p. ;  Weesle 
BUnny,  Shaw.  Tlie  first  dorsal  fin  having  three,  the 
second  forty- three  rays.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  sens. 

B.  Superciliosus,  Lin.  Lnc^p. ;  Supercilious  Blenny, 
Shaw.  Head  small ;  eyes  promineirt  and  situated  late- 
rally, each  surmounted  by  an  expanded  membrane 
divided  into  three  portions,  similar  to  an  eyebrow, 
whence  it  gets  its  name  j  all  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
pointed  except  the  last  five  or  six.  It  is  one  of  those 
species  which  are  ovoviviparous,  the  young  breaking 
their  shell  in  the  abdomen  of  the  parent  from  which 
they  are  discharged  alive.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  seas, 
living  on  the  smaller  Crustacea. 

B.  Punctatus,  Oth.  Fabric.  This  is  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  a  distinct  species,  but  Lac^pede  believes  it 
to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  B,  Gunnellm,  differing 
from  it  only  in  size  and  the  colour  of  the  spots  on  the 
doFRtd  fin,  five  of  which  are  black  and  the  other  five 
white  :  but  the  number  of  rays  to  the  dorsal  fin  being 
a  third  less  than  that  of  the  B.  Gunnelhu^  mark  it  a 
distinct  species. 

B  GunneUus. 

V'entral  fins  very  small  and  often  single-rayed; 
teeth  like  last  subgenus  ;  dorsal  fin  extending  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

B.  GunneUus,  Lin.  Lac£p. ;  Butter  Fish  of  the  Cornish 
fishers  j  Spotted  Blenny,  Pen.  Lacepede  considers  the 
Bpecific  name  given  to  this  fish  to  be  from  its  thin  and 
leni^thened  shape  like  a  boat's  gunwale  -,  it  is  about 
six  inches  long  ;  two  very  slender  spines  supply  the 
place  of  ventral  fins  ;  the  dorsal  runs  along  the  back  to 
near  the  tail,  and  contains  seventy-eight  short  spiny 
rays ;  anal  fin  extending  from  the  vent,  which  is  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  to  near  the  tail  -,  the  back  is 
of  a  deep  olive  colour,  the  belly  whitish  ;  pectoral  fins 
orange  ;  eleven  black  spots  half  encircled  with  white, 
are  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  extend 
partly  on  to  the  dorsal  fin.  This  fish  is  found  on  the 
British  coasts  living  under  stones  among  the  tang. 

B  Murano'uies,  Lin.;  Murcsnoides  Sujef,  Lac^p.  ; 
MuTitnoid  Bieuny,  Shaw.     This  fish  differs  little  from 


the  .preceding,  except  in  having  sevenl  small  tuber- 
cles on  the  head ;  it  is  of  a  cinereous  brown  colour,  and 
has  no  spots  on  the  back ;  it  is  about  six  inches  long. 

B.  Lumpenus,  Gmel.  Lacfep. ;  Areolated Blenny,  Shaw. 
This  is  a  small  species ;  the  head  and  tail  are  yellow, 
the  latter  often  spotted;  the  back  and  sides  white 
spotted  with  brown ;  belly  white  ;  the  ventral  fins  are 
similar  to  little  beards,  being  placed  very  forward,  and 
composed  of  thnee  little  filaments,  of  whidi  the  last  is 
the  longest.  It  inhabits  the  Mecliterraneanv 

B.  Centronotus,  Cuv.  -,  Centronotus  Fasciattis,  Schnei- 
der. Body  compressed  and  marked  with  brown  and 
orange  stripes ;  ventral  fin  composed  of  a  single  ray  ; 
scales  very  small  and  rough.  It  is  found  at  Tran- 
quebar. 

c  OfdstogncUhus. 

B,  Opiatognatkut;  Opistognaihus  SonneraH,  Cuv.  Of 
this  there  is  but  a  single  species,  brought  by  M.  Son- 
nerat  from  the  Indian  seas :  it  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  true  Blennies,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
jaws  being  very  large  and  extended  far  back,  forming 
a  long  flat  edge  ;  it  has  three  rays  to  the  ventral  fins, 
which  are  placed  immediately  under  the  pectoral. 

SeeLinnau  Systema  Naiurce;  Lacepede  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  dcs  Poissous ;  Bloch  Systema  IcthyologUe  a 
Schneider;  Cuvier  R>gne  Animal;  Shaw*s  General 
Zoology  ;  Pennant*s  British  Zoology, 

BLENT,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  bUnned, 
blint  or  blent,  from  the  A.  S.  bUnnan ;  to  stop,  sc,  the 
sight,  the  vision. 

Lucifer  loke  ne  myghte.  lo  lyght  hym  a  Uent, 

Piert  P/oukmam,  p.  359. 
O  sely  preest,  o  «ely  innocent, 
•With  corctise  auon  thou  shalt  he  hUttt. 

Chaucer,    The  Chawmes  Yemaunet  TaU,  T.  16544. 
Lo  Ari^us,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyen. 
For  all  that  ever  he  cotide  pore  or  prien. 
Yet  was  he  Ment,  and,  God  wot,  lo  ben  mo. 
That  wenen  -wiily  that  it  be  not  to. 

Id,  The  Marckanits  Tale;  v.  9985. 
He  can  so  well  his  cause  make, 
And  Bo  well  Tcigne,  and  so  well  gloie. 
That  there  ne  shall  no  man  suppoae, 
JBut  that  he  were  an  innocent. 
And  thus  «  mans  eie  he  hlent. 

Gower,     Conf,  jim,  book  v. 

BumT,  the  past  tense  of  blench,  shrinkiMi,  started 
aside.  Tyrwhit. 

And  therwithal  he  hUni  and  cried,  a ! 

As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

Chauctr.  The  Knighteg  Tale,  r.  1023. 

Alas  !  alas  !  that  I  ne  had  yblent. 
His  hote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 

Id,   The  AfiUcrt  Tate,  v,37b\. 
He  bleni  away  with  a  leap. 

Weber.    Richard  Coer  de  Leon,  r.  219. 

A.  8.  bliss-ian,  blessian,  be-lysan, 
blithe,  beiiihe ;  blissom,  blithesome  ; 
i.  e.  be- lissom,  be-lithesome.  Lithe, 
lithesome,  and  lissom,  are  still  used 
>>in  the  north,  for  quiet,  still,  gentle, 
pliant,  flexible ;  from  the  A.  S. 
lysan,  to  loosen  or  slacken  ;    to 


bless: 


BLESS,  or 

Bliss, 

Blr'sseo, 

Ble'ssedly, 

Ble'sseoful, 

Ble^ssedn'ess, 

BLE^B&Ba, 

Ble^ssiko, 
Ble'ssfulnbss. 


loosen,  or  dissolve  (sc.)  the  tight- 
ness, stiffness ;  to  soothe  or  soften — , 
the  harshness  i  to«tiU,  quiet  or  tranquillize — the  vio- 
lence or  turbulence,  the  psin  or  anguish  ;  to  pacify,  to 
please,  to  gratify ;  to  communicate  or  confer  ease, 
pleasure^  happiness,  prosperity. 
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BLESS.        Bleu  you  ;  may  ease,  pleasure,  prosperity,  be  con- 
^  ferred  upon  you.    I  bless  you  \  I  (as  far  as  my  wishes 
and  prayers  are  effectual  to  do  so)  confer  prosperity, 
happiness  upon  you. 


Hii  bleuede  hem  echon, 


And  toke  hem  al  to  God  grace,  &  to  batayle  wende  annon. 

it  Gloucester,  p.  406. 

Cgate  was  ^t  wcrre  pesed,  withouten  lore, 
noi^r  partie  com  nerre,  I  bksse  Anaelme  ^rfore. 

B.  Brunme,  p.  97. 

>eniore  he  %mS  hym  hys  hlenynge^  &  al  hys  tresonr  >erto. 
And  he  adde  hys  moder  erytage  al  clene  of  jyfte  al  ao. 

R,  Gloucester ^  p.  421. 

That  they  ben  cursed  of  Christ.  I  can  hem  wel  proue 
Withouten  his  bUtsinge  bare  beth  thei  in  her  werkes. 
For  Christ  seyde  hymselfe  to  swiche  as  hym  folwede. 
Y  hUued  most  they  ben,  that  men  ben  in  soule  * 
And  alle  power  in  gost,  God  hym  selfe  hUtaetk, 

Piers  PlouAman's  Crede,  D.  3. 1. 

Sonne,  on  my  bletsyng  trowe  ^ou  not  his  sawe, 
Bot  late  hem  haf  endyng,  as  a  traytour  ^rgh  Uwe. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  270. 

And  all  ye  wise  ^t  erere  were,  by  ouht  ich  can  aspie 
Preisede  poTcrte  for  beste.  yf  pacience  hit  folwe 
And  bo>c  bettcre  and  tlessedercf  by  many  folde  ^an  richease. 

Piers  PhuAman,  p.  209. 

Slesse  ghe  men  that  pursuen  ghou,  bUsse  ghe  and  nyle  ghe 
curse.  WicUf,    Bomayftes,  ch.  zii. 

Bicue  them  whiche  persecute  you  :  ble$se,  but  curse  not 

BibU,  1551. 

O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yere  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree. 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Chaucer.    The  m/ of  Bathe,  Pro,  T.  6346. 

Proserpina,  whiche  doughter  was 

Of  Ceres,  befell  this  cus. 

While  she  was  dwellvng  in  Cecile, 

Hir  mother  in  that  ilke  while 

Upon  her  blessynge,  and  hir  best 

Bad,  tliat  she  sbulde  ben  honest. 

And  lere  for  to  wcaue  and  spinne 

And  dwelle  at  home,  and  kcpe  her  inne. 

Gower,    Conf,  Am.  book  T.  fol.  91. 

For  the  soule  doeth  not  perishe  whiche  dcparteth  from  the 
bodye,  nor  the  bodye  doeth  not  altogether  go  to  destruction, 
that  in  tyme  to  come  shal  liue  more  ble*»edlye,  and  be  immortall. 

Udall,    John,  ch.  zi. 

For  in  this  xxxi.  Psalme  discribeth  he  also  this  blessei^U  sUte 
of  man,  declared  now  by  the  gospel,  shewing  that  y*  it  is  not 
giu&  &  receiued,  as  due  rnto  vs  for  the  workes  of  Moses  law, 
but  by  the  fre  goodness  of  God,  wherby  we  are  moued  &.  drawen 
to  belieue.  Id.  Romaines,  ch.  ir. 

Moreouer  Aristotle's  felicitie  and  blessednes  standeth  inauoyd- 
ing  of  all  tribulatiOs,  and  in  riches,  health,  honour,  worship, 
frendes,  and  authoritie,  which  felicitie  pleaseth  our  spiritualty 
well.  Tyndall.     Pre/ace  to  the  Reader,  fol.  103. 

llierefore  I  gesside  necessarie  to  prcie  brithren  that  thei  vome 
bifore  to  ghou,  and  make  redi  this  bihight  bkssyng  to  be  red! 
ao  as  bUssyng  and  not  as  auarice.  for  I  seie  this  thing,  he  that 
sowith  scarsU  schal  also  repe  scarsli,  and  he  that  sowith  in 
blestyngiM  schal  also  repe  of  blessyngis. 

WUUf,    2  Corynth,  ch.  ix. 

Wherefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort  the  bretheren,  to 
come  beforehand  vnto  you  for  to  prepare  voure  good  blessing 
promysed  afore,  that  it  might  be  ready  :  so  ^at  it  be  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  defraudyng.  Tnis  yet' remember,  how  that  he  which 
loweth  lyttel,  shall  reape  lyteU,  &  he  that  soweth  plenteously 
shall  reape  plenteously.  Bible,  1551.    2  CortnfA. 

Lo  this  is  euen  the  rary  gronnde 

this  is  the  pcrfytte  cause. 
That  most  mislyke  themselues  so  mnche, 

and  can  no  reason  pause 
In  blcsfulnu  Dramfs  Horace,  I.  4.  8. 


BLI 

When  thotf  bait  ndd  or  done  an^  thing  for  wldch  thou  re- 
eeivest  praise  or  estimation,  take  it  indifferently,  and  retam  it 
to  God  $  reflecting  upon  him  as  the  giver  of  the  gift,  or  the 
bUtser  of  the  action,  or  the  aid  of  the  design. 

Taylor.    Holy  Living,  sect  ir.  CfHiuUUty. 
Blessed,  who  walk'st  not  in  the  worldling's  way ; 
Blessed,  who  with  foul  sinners  wilt  not  stand : 
Blessed,  who  with  proud  mockers  dar'st  not  stay ; 
Nor  sit  thee  down  amongst  that  scornful  band. 

P.Fletcher.    Psa3m\. 
But  since  so  it  pleaseth  him,  whose  wisdom  and  goodnes 
guideth  all,  put  thy  confidence  in  him,  and  one  day  ire  shall 
blessedly  meet  again,  never  to  depart 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  book  iil 
The  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and  the  rain,  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  can  and  do  glorify  God,  and 
give  him  praise  in  their  capacity ;  and  yet  he  gave  them  ao 
speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit,  no  capacity  of  eternal 
blessedness.  Taylor.    6ermon  xii. 

The  assurance  of  a  future  blessedness  is  a  cordial  thatwiU 
revive  our  spirits  more  In  the  day  of  adveraity,  than  alltlieviae 
sayings  and  consideradona  of  philosophy. 

TiUotson,  SermoM  t. 
1  took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech  of 
Achilles  to  Priam,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him 
two  gpreat  vessels,  the  one  filled  with  blessings,  and  the  other  with 
misfortunes  ;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a  composition  for  erery 
man  that  comes  into  the  world.  Taller,  No.  146. 

■     The  very  babe 
Knows  this,  and  'chance  awak'd,  his  little  hands 
Lifts  to  the  gods,  and  on  his  innocent  couch 
Calls  down  a  blessing.  Mason.    Caraetacut. 

Blessed  Thistle,  the  Englisli  name  of  the  Coi- 
taurea  Benedicta. 

BLIGHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Octaa- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-partite  ;  petals  five,  duplicate  -,  style  none  •,  cap- 
sule fleshy,  three-valved,  three-locular )  seeds  solitaiji 
with  a  very  large  arillus. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  Akee  tree,  a 
native  of  Africa,  between  the  tropics.  Koenigini^MO^ 
of  Botany,  ii.  p.  571- 

BLIGHT,  V.  1      Perhaps  from  the  A.S.  Uhtan,  fc- 

Blioht,  n.  J  Uhtan,  to  alight,  to  descend,  to  M 
upon,  to  strike  upon. 

Blight  is  applied  to  that  which  falls  upon  so  as  to 
uijure,  to  destroy,  to  wither  up,  to  desolate. 

Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued  dry  easterly  wisd, 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  ottho^ta, 
or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perspiration  in  the  tender 
blossoms  is  stopp'  d,  so  that  in  a  short  time  their  coUmr  if 
changed  and  they  wither  and  decay. 

Af Uteres   Garekner^s  DietioM/f. 

Tho*  they  could  not  hinder  brave  and  active  spirits  ftm 
budding  out  into  noble  beginnings,  of  most  hopeful  benefit  to  ^ 
common  wealth  ;  yet  could,  by  stopping  the  channel  of  mpplia 
or  encouragements,  blite  them  from  advancing  to  any  frnitm  or 
profitable  conclusions.  Oldys.    Life  of  Ralegh,  cxltu. 

The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a  particolir 
malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  eagerly  visd, 
and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon. 

Spectator,  No.ccoelnL 

Trust  not,  ye  ladies,  to  3rour  beauty'a  power. 
For  beauty  withers  like  a  shrivelled  flower ; 
Yet  those  fair  flowers,  that  Sylvia's  temples  bind, 
Fade  not  with  sudden  blights  or  winter'a  wind. 

Ga^.    Eclogues.     The  Tea4eik. 

I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  whenever  the  bUghtingwi^ 
and  those  frosts  at  blooming  time  have  prevailed,  the  prodoee  ot 
the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  very  indifferently. 

Bur  he.    On  Scarcitf* 

The  various  seasons  woven  into  one. 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needa  no  fence. 

Cowper,    The  Tosh,  book  6. 
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Ah,  gracious  lifearen  !  attend 


His  fcrrent  prayer ;  restrain  the  teraiiest's  rage« 
The  dreadful  bUght  disarm  ;  nor  in  one  blast 
ITic  products  of  the  labouring  year  destroy! 

Dodgiey,    ^gricufiure,  can.  3. 


BLIGH'S  ISLAND,  an  island  lying  in  Prince  Wil-  BLIGITS 
lam's  sound,  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  about  ISLAND, 
the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.     It  is  seven    BLIND 
miles  long,  and  five  broad. 


BLIND. 


BLIN,  p. 
Blind,  v. 
Blind,  n. 
Bli^ndino,  n. 
Bli^nding,  a4i' 
Bli^ndfold,  V, 
Bli^ndfold,  adj, 
Bli'ndly, 
Bli^ndxess^ 
Bli^ndside. 


A.  S.  blindaUn  blindian :  Ger. 
bUnden,  or  blenden ;  Dutch,  blin" 
den,  from  the  A.  S.  blinnan,  to 
i  ^stop.  Junius  and  after  him  Tooke. 
To  stop,  impede,  obstruct,  pre- 
vent or  hinder,  {sc.)  the  sight, 
the  vision,  the  perception,  the 
understanding. 


So  longe  hom  spedde  baddeliche,  >at  hii  mizte  as  wel  bline, 

A.  Gtouc^Mter,  p.  566. 

fo  wende  l^yng  Edmond  to  Londone  myd  ys  ronte,  , 

And  al  ^at  tolc  of  Denemarch  dustnide  ^er  aboutc, 
And  drof  hem  out  of  [^ys  lond,  &  jut  nolde  he  no^  Hynne, 

Id.  p.  302. 

Knontc  gadrid  him  an  oste,  on  Edmunde  he  ran, 
&  Edmunde  on  him  ageyn,  as  a  donhty  man, 
&  trauailed  sore  Knoute,  neucr  he  blanne. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  48. 

Befor  fc  king  &  >e  barons  he  suore  on  fc  bokc, 
Jat  neuer  Alfred  his  bro>er  >orgh  him  was  dedc, 
No  blynfeid  no  slayn,  bot  >orgh  Haralde's  rede. 

Id.  p.  54.  ' 
And  the  men  that  heelden  him  scomiden  him  :  and  smyten 
m.    And  thei  bimd/elden  him  :  and  smyten  his  face. 

Wicli/.    Luke,  ch.  xxij. 

And  Uic  men  that  stode  about  Jesus  mocked  him,  and  smote 
him,  and  hlynde/olded  him  and  smote  his  face.       Bible,  1551. 

If  ye  will  wincke  in  so  open  &  cleare  light  and  let  yoursclues 
be  led  biind/oMed,  and  haue  your  part  with  the  hypocrites  in 
lyke  smne  and  mischief ;  be  sure,  ye  shall  haue  your  part  with 
them  in  lyke  wrath  and  vengeance  that  is  like  shortly  to  fall 
rpon  them.  TyndaU.     JTorkes,  fol.  341. 

Therefore  I  seie  and  witnesse  this  thing  in  the  Lord,  that  ghe 
walk  not  now  as  heathine  men  walken  in  the  vanyte  of  her  witt, 
that  ban  undirstondyng  derkncd  with  derknessis,  and  ben  aliened 
fro  the  lyf  of  God  hi  ignoraunce  that  is  in  hem  for  the  biindneste 
of  her  herte.  wiciif.    Effttitt,  ch.  if. 

Thus  I  say  therefore  and  testify  in  the  Lord  that  ye  henceforth 
walke  not  as  other  Gentyles  walkc,  in  the  vanytie  of  their 
myndc,  bUndeth  I  their  vnderstandyng,  beynge  straungers  from 
the  lyfe  whvch  is  in  God  thorow  the  ignorancye  that  is  in  them 
because  of  the  biyndnes  of  theyr  heartes.  Bible,  1551. 

£r  he  cam  ther,  him  to  begile  he  thought. 
And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  torned  him,  coud  he  not  bUn. 

Chaucer.     The  Chanones  Yemanneg  Tale,  v.  16640* 

And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three  . 
That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see, 
But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde. 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawet  Talc,  r.  4970. 

What  blisfull  fortune  may  there  been  in  the  blindneue  of  igno  • 
AoraDce.  id.  Boechts,  book  ii.  fol.  218. 

Lo  thus  blindly  the  world  she  demeth 
In  loues  cause,  as  to  me  scmoth. 

Gowcr.     Can/.  Am.  book  nii. 
TOL.  xviii; 


For  if  also  oure  gospel  is  keuerid,  in  these  that  perisschen  it 
is  keuerid,  in  which  God  hath  blend  the  soulis  of  unieitibful  men 
of  this  world  that  the  lightning  of  the  gospel  of  the  glorie  of 
Crist  which  is  the  ymage  of  God  schyne  not. 

Wiciif.    2   Corynthians,  ch.  ir. 

If  our  gospell  bee  yet  hyd,  it  is  hyd  amonge  them  that  are 
lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  thys  world  hath  blyndeU  the  mindis  of 
them  which  beleue  not,  leaat  the  light  of  the  gloryons  gospel  of 
Christ  whichc  is  the  ymage  of  God,  shoulde  shine  rnto  them. 

Bible,  1551. 

As  it  was  readye  at  hande  at  one  tyme  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
Bcuringe  and  blyndinge  of  God's  worde  among  y  Jewes  thorowe 
the  cursed  Talmud  whcrunto  they  gaue  more  faith  and  credence, 
and  cleaned  more  earnestly  vnto  it  than  vnto  the  lawe  of  God 
and  to  the  propheU.  Udall,    Revelationt,  ch.  xiit. 

Men  into  stones  there-with  he  could  transmew. 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew. 
He  would  them  gazing  bUnd,  or  turn  to  other  hew. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can.  7. 

God  never  gave  a  pow'r  to  one  whole  kind. 
But  most  part  of  that  kind  did  use  the  same : 

Most  eyes  have  perfect  sight,  though  some  be  blinds 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 
Daviea,     Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Reason  1.  sect.  30. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Bolingbroke  can  be 
So  blind-ambitious  to  affect  the  crown  j 
Having  himself  no  title,  and  doth  see 
Others,  if  you  should  fail,  must  keep  him  down. 

Pamel.    History  of  Civil  War,  book  ii. 
Hius  partiall  judgements  blindely  ayme  amisse, 
At  things  which  stand  without  our  reach  retir'd. 
Which  whilst  not  ours,  as  treasures  we  define. 
But  not  the  same  whilst  we  the  same  enjoy. 
Stirling.     Choruses  in  the  Alexandrean  Tragedy,  C.  5. 

But  now  through  their  owne  lacke  of  rnderstandinge,  and 
through  their  owne  blindenesse,  tliese  menne  haue  them  faste 
yoked,  and  in  their  daunger. 

Jewel.    Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  ii.  fol.  697. 

And  even  then  he  made  shift  to  flie  and  escape  through  by- 
waies  and  blind-lanes.  Holland.    Suetonius,  fol.  44. 

He  [Love]  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the  blind. 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 

Dryden,    Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  ii. 

Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 
And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones. 

Id,  Suum  Cui^e. 

This  husbands  well  his  strength,  (altho*  he  glows 
With  ire)  and  deals  more  sparingly  his  blows ; 
That,  eager  of  revenge,  himself  neglects, 
And  rushes  bUndly  on. 

Lewis.    TheUidofStatius,  book  ri. 

Thus  the  professors  of  wisdom,  like  the  foolish  Harpaste  that 
Seneca  speaks  of,  who  insensible  of  her  own  blindness  always 
complained  the  sun  was  down  and  the  house  dark,  thought  all 
things  were  left  at  random,  in  loose  disorder,  and  confusion 
here  below.     Bates.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  ^c.  ch.  viL 
Disguis'd  in  all  the  masks  of  night. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight, 
At  blindman's  buflT,  to  grope  his  way. 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  iti.  can.  3 
4  M 
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BUND. 

BLIND- 
NESS. 


He  is  tod  gtMl  a  lover  of  kimieM',  tfabis  one  of  his  bHndtidegf 

the  best  of  meii»  I  fear,  are  not  without  them.  Swift, 

**  Peace,  peaee,  ye  Al/Mfotf  Rriton,  Md  ft  0««li^ 

Nation  to  nation  is  a  light,  a  fire» 
Enkindling  virtue,  sciences,  and  arts." 

Dyer,    The  Fleece,  book  ir. 

His  exhortation  therefore  was,  "  Repent  ye  ;"  renounce  those 
vices  and  abominations  which  at  present  bUuH  your  eyes  and 
cloud  your  understandings,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
truth  and  bear  the  light.  Porteus,    Lectwe  iii. 

If  I  have  aa  aneient  window  oterlooking  my  tteijfhboiir's 
fravod,  he  may  not  erect  any  hUnd  to  obstruct  tfie  light. 

Biackalone,     C9minmturie9,  U.  403. 

I  never  heard  it  prescnbcd  as  a  recipe  for  strengthening  the 
sight,  to  keep  constantly  btindfolded  in  the  day-time,  and  put 
•■  spectacles  when  we  go  to  sleep. 

BeaHie,    On  TnUk,  part  iii.  ch.  1. 

One  month*  passes  and  another  comes  on ;  the  year  ends  and 
then  begins  :  but  man  is  still  unchanging  in  folly,  still  blindiy 
continuing  in  prejudice. 

CToMrmiM.     CitfiMH  p/the  WmrU,  let.  xclv. 

Blindness.  This  term  comprehends  a  variety  of 
affectioM,  both  in  degree  and  kind ;  for  loss  or  depriva- 
tion of  si^ht  springs  from  numerous  sources.  Thus 
the  state  may  be  congenital  or  induced,  constitu- 
tional or  topical,  the  result  of  accident  or  disease;  and, 
further,  Itom  the  complicaited  natare  of  the  visual  or- 
gan vnth  its  large  dependencies,  very  different  diseases, 
or  the  same  diseases,  of  very  different  parts,  will  con- 
duce to  th«  tempDi«ry  suspension  or  total  abolition  of 
its  importbiit  office.  Thus  the  cause  of  Blindness  may 
exist  in  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye ;  it  may  be 
constituted  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  eyelids ; 
it  may  reside  ill  the  membranes  of  the  brgan,  or  in 
what  are  called  its  humours  ;  and  lastly,  an  affection 
of  the  brain  may  produce  a  deprivation  or  even 
deglroctfon  of  tight,  while  the  eye  itself,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vision,  retains  its  wonted  iat^^ty. 

To  these  several  ailectiona,  ailusiom  will  be  found, 
and  for  them  remedies  poitited  oat  in  appropriate  parts 
of  this  work.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  will 
be  limited  rather  to  the  moral  than  the  medical  cir- 
omistances  of  Btindne^  ;  and  out  paper  will  consist 
principally  of  a  brief  investigation  respecting  the 
modes  that  have  been  proposed  aad  adopted  for  dimi- 
nishing the  evils  of  the  state. 

Respecting  the  quantum  of  this  evil  as  the  result  of 
Blindness,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained } 
nay,  it  has  even  been  made  a  question,  whether  Blmd- 
ness  is  to  be  considered  an  evil,  or  rather,  whether 
the  deprivation  of  sight  is,  upon  the  whole,  u  dimi- 
nution in  the  sum  of  pleasurable  feeling.  Tlie  pro- 
verbial cheerfulness  of  blind  men  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  that  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  suspen- 
sion of  one  faculty  to  be  an  increase  of  the  others,  in 
such  sort  as  that  the  lofls  is  fully  counterbalanced,  if 
not  more  than  made  up,  by  the  eatquisiteness  of  the 
remaining  peroeptions.  *'  I  knew  a  man,**  says  a 
modern  author,  '*  who  according  to  vulgar  phraseo- 
l<^y»  ^*^  ^^  nmforiunt  to  be  bUnd.  The  conversa- 
tioii  once  turned,  in  his  presence,  upon  a  pierson  who 
was  subject,  without  any  apparent  cause,  to  a  lowness 
of  spirits,  which,  though  many  things  had  been  tried, 
nothing  had  been  able  to  remove.  Upon  the  blind 
man  being  asked  wluit  he  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  cure  the  malady  of  this  mtental  invalid^  he 
empfaatioaliy  replied,  'put  out  his  eyes.*  ** 


The  above  nairatkm,  lKyw«v«r»  k  would  warcely be  m«™. 
just  to  bring  forward,  even  sob  ime  instaace  Iniiivour   ^^ 
of  the  position  it  seems  meant  to  enforce,  sbce  the  V«i._; 
blind  individual  alluded  to  might  have  merely  meaat  ^"^^^ 
impressively  to  illustrate  the  known  fact,  that  real 
evils  are  in  many  cases  the  best  cure  for  those  of  the 
imagination  }  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  doctrine 
of  a  blind  man's  happiness  in  his  misfortune  may  be 
considered  as  strongly  opposed  rather  than  at  all 
supported  by  the  reply  in  question.    Certain,  however, 
it  is,  that  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  is  often  providen- 
tially given  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  ligbt  j 
and,  in  respect  to  Blindness  from  birth,  thegmutidsof 
our  commiseration  and  pity  may  be  in  some  measore 
misconceived,  since  even  the  most  unreserved  com* 
munication  of  the  blind  with  the  possessors  of  vision 
must  fail  to  make  the  former  sensdbie  of  the  natnre  of 
their  loss  9   so  that  the  resisting  unhappiness  most 
rather  be  of  the  n^ative  than  the  positive  kind. 

Another  question  has  been  agitated  on  the  subject 
of  Blindness  ;  vife.  whether  the  lockt^  up  of  the  visosl 
inlet  to  perception  implies  a  diminished  quantum  in 
the  whole  of  as  individual's  perceptive  powers.  As 
blind  persons  confessedly  enjoy  a  nicety  of  tauck,  in 
acuteness  of  hearing,  and  <)«ickae88  of  smeH,  vhidi 
is  unknown  to  others  not  so  affected,  it  has  been 
imagined  Uiat  the  suspended  fioculty  of  viiimi  is  not 
properly  lost,  but  merely  diflPiised  among  the  remaining 
powers. 


"  TVatirooewnaeaboaMbe 
It  but  mvfli  into  tbe  nst." 

And  many  circumstances  connected  with  manifesta- 
tiotn  of  extTBordinary  power  on  the  part  of  tbe  Wind, 
would  appei^r  often  to  establish  the  oorrectness  of  tbe 
opinion.  By  other  persons,  however,  it  is  maintained, 
that  these  displays  of  capacity  are  rather  tfce  rcsuh  of 
exercise  growing  out  of  necessity,  than  proofe  of 
larger  possesskm  5  but  if  these  objectors  adiail,  as  th<y 
must  do,  that  more  advance  is  made  in  particoUr 
branches  of  knowledge  by  individuals  wha  arc  not 
distracted  from  the  pursuit  by  the  faculty  of  vision, 
than  by  others  who  have  this  feculty,  they  at  the  same 
time  concede  much  to  the  justness  of  the  law  con- 
tended for;  because,  allowing  acquirement  and 
strei^^  to  be  the  result  of  exertion,  it  is  the  power 
itself  of  making  the  requisite  exertion  that  is  to  be 
exj)lained. 

The  temporary  Blindness  of  some  sleep-waJkeR, 
and  the  astonishing  agility  consequent  upon  nicety  of 
perception,  which  is  often  evinced  in  Ihis  last  stote, 
may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  superior  tact  and  talciit 
of  the  individual  deprived  of  sight  may  exist  prior  to 
all  exercise  j  and  liiat  the  exercise  rather  developes 
and  confirms,  than  actually  occaalows  or  creates  tbe 
power.  , 

Under  the  article  SomnambuUy  in  the  Frencn 
Encyclopaedia,  we  find  a  remarkable  illustratioBof  tj« 
principle,  that  the  suspension  of  one  series  of  afl^- 
tions  increases  the  acuteness  of  others.  "  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux  was  at  college  with  a  student 
subject  to  walking  in  his  sleq).  On  plantiag  hmat^ 
from  curiosity  in  the  student's  chamber,  so  ««  "^ 
ascertain  his  motions,  he  observed  the  young  man  sit 
down  to  compose  sermons,  which  he  read  page  oy 
page  as  he  committed  them  to  paper,  if  it  can  dc 
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called  reading  wiien  no  use  was  made  of  the  eyes. 
"Jn  being  dissatisfied  with  any  passage  during  the 
'ecital,  he  crossed  it  out;  and  wrote  the  correction 
^ith  much  accuracy  over  it.  The  writer  of  the  article 
tatv  the  beginning  of  a  sernaon^  in  which  was  the 
[oTlowing  amendment.  It  stood  at  ftrst  ce  dwin  enfant 
On  revisal,  it  struck  the  student  to  substitute  adorabk 
Tor  dtDtn.  So  he  erased  the  first  word,  and  set  the 
second  exactly  above  it.  But  remarking  that  the 
article  ce  could  not  stand  before  adorable,  he  very 
nicely  set  a  t  after  ce,  and  it  then  stood  cet  adorable 
enfant. 

••  To  satisfy  himself  that  the  somnambulist  in  all  these 

operations  made  no  use  of  his  eyes,  the  archbishop 

held    something  under  his  chin  sufficient  to  intercept 

the  view  of  the  prper  on  which  he  'vrote.     But  he 

^wrote  on,  without  being  interrupted  by  this  obstacle  in 

the  way  of  sight.    To  discover  how  the  night-walker 

knew   the  presence  of  objects,  the  archbishop  took 

away  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote,  and  pushed  other 

papers   under  his   hand.      Whenever  they   were   of 

unequal  size,  the  student  was  aware  of  the  change ; 

but  when  they  were  equal,  he  wrote  on,  and  made 

corrections  on  the  spots,  corresponding  with  his  own 

paper. 

"This  power  of  distinguishing  different  sized  pieces 
of  paper,  may  (says  the  narrator)  at  first  appear 
almost  incredible,  without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes. 
But  one  can  conceive  that  this  might  arise  from  the 
touch  joined  to  any  habitual  sense  of  the  space,  which 
the  pen  had  to  traverse  every  line." 

Many  other  instances  might  be  brought  forward  in 
exemplification  of  the  law  that  the  above  example  so 
remarkably  illustrates  ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  would 
infer,  that  the  position  of  a  modern  writer  on  the 
subject  of  Blindness  is  somewhat  objectionable,  when 
he  says,  that  "  neither  the  deaf  nor  the  blind  are 
superior  to  other  individuals  enjoying  the  use  of  all 
their  senses." 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  individuals, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  Blindness,  nay,  in  several  cases, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  defect,  have  proved  successful 
cultivators  of  science  and  art.  But  in  this  miscella- 
neous department  of  our  work  we  are  always  desirous 
of  brevity,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  those  expedients  that  have  been  had 
recourse  to  in  order  to  open  the  door  of  intellectual 
research  to  the  blind.  It  must  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  principle  upon  which  these  expedients  is 
founded,  is  that  of  rendering  instructive  processes  pal- 
pable, at  least  as  far  as  the  sciences  of  demonstration 
are  concerned. 

The  celebrated  Saunderson's  is  the  first  detailed 
account  w^  have,  by  which  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
calculations  were  rendered  comparatively  facile  to  an 
individual  without  sight. 

This  extraordinary  individual  caused  a  board  to  be 
pien  ed  with  holes,  in  which  placing  pins  or  pegs  of 
different  sizes,  that  had  a  different  value  according  to 
the  place  they  occupied,  he  performed  with  facility 
the  most  complicated  operations. 

"  Imagine  to  yourself,**  says  Diderot  m  his  des- 
cription of  Saunderson's  instrument,  "a  square  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendicular  lines  at  the 
sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  present  you  the 
nine  points  1, 5, 3, 4,  5, 6,  7, 8.  9.  Suppose  this  square 
pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of  receiving  pins  of 
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two  kinds,  alt  of  equal  length  and  tUeka«»,  but  scMAe 
with  heado  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  ^ 

**  The  pins  with  large  heads  ore  never  placed  any 
where  else  but  l»  the  eentre  of  the  square  \  those  w.ith 
smaller  heads  wfww  but  at  the  sides>  except  in  oo« 
single  ease^  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  1« 
where  none  are  placed  at  the  aides.  The  number  1 
is  represented  by  a  pin  with  a  small  bead  plaoe^  it 
the  centre  of  the  square,  without  putting  any  oilier 
pin  at  the  siiles ;  the  number  9  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  by  a  pin 
with  a  small  head  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  at  the 
point  1  ;  the  number  3  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  by  a  pin  with 
a  snmll  head  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  at  the  point  9; 
and  so  on  to  number  9. 

"There  are  plainly  ten  different  expressions  obvious 
to  the  touch,  of  which  every  one  answers  to  one  iof 
our  ten  arithmetical  characters.  You  may  easily  conr 
ceive  that  there  is  not  any  number  which  one  cannot 
express  upon  this  table,  and  consequently  no  arith- 
metical operation  which  one  cannot  execute  upon  it. 

*'  Let  it  be  proposed  for  instance  to  find  the  sum  or 
to  work  the  addition  of  the  nine  numbers  following. 
12    3    4    5 
4    5    6 
6    6    7 

6  7    8 

7  8    9 

8  9    0 

9  0  1 
O  1  « 
19    3 

.  '^  I  express  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they 
are  dictated  to  me  5  the  first  figure  at  the  left  of  the 
first  number,  upon  the  first  square  to  the  left  of  the  first 
line  ;  the  second  figure  to  the  left  of  the  first  number 
upon  the  second  square  to  the  left  of  the  same  line, 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

*'  I  place  the  second  number  upon  the  second  row 
of  squares,  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath 
tens,  &c. 

*^  I  place  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of 
squares,  and  so  of  the  rest,  llien  with  my  fingers 
running  over  each  of  the  rows  vertically,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is 
nearest  to  my  right,  I  work  the  addition  of  the  num- 
bers which  are  expressed,  and  mai^k  the  surplus  of 
the  tens  at  the  foot  of  that  column.  I  then  pass  to 
the  second  column,  advancing  towards*  the  left,  upon 
which  I  operate  in  the  same  manner,  thence  to  the 
third,  and  thus  in  succession  I  finish  my  addition." 

Diderot  goes  on  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  Saun* 
derson  proceeded  when  he  wished  to  make  his  board 
geometrical.  In  this  case  he  placed  his  pins  in  the 
angular  points,  and  united  them,  in  the  several  fbrnis 
required,  by  silken  threads ;  and  with  this  machine, 
such  was  the  nicety  of  his  touch  that  he  could  easily 
form  calculations  to  any  amount.  Indeed  by  the  not- 
tation.thus  described  any  number  is  capable  of  being 
expressed,  and  in  consequence  every  arithmetical  ope- 
ration performed. 

But  the  palpable  arithmetio  invented  by  Dr.  Moyes 
is  much  more  simple  Chan  Saunderson*s,  while  it  is 
equally  comprehensive.  The  inventor  himself  gives 
the  following  description  of  it 

*'  When  I  began  (says  Dr.  M .)  to  study  the  pripcL- 
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BLIND-   pies  of  arithmetic,  which  I  did  at  a  very  early  period 
NESS,     of  life,  I  soon  discovered  to  my  mortification  that 

^— V^  a  person  entirely  deprived  of  light  could  scarcely  pro- 
ceed in  that  useful  science  without  the  aid  of  palpable 
symbols  representing  the  ten  numerical  characters. 
Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Saunderson,  in  which  a  palpable  notation  is  described^ 
I  embraced  the  obvious,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
founds  imperfect  expedient  of  cutting  into  the  form  of 
numerical  characters  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  metaL 
By  arranging  these  on  the  surface  of  a  board  I  could 
readily  represent  any  given  number,  not  only  to  the 
touch,  but  also  to  the  eye  ;  and  by  covering  the  board 
with  a  lamina  of  wax  my  symbols  were  prevented 
from  changing  their  places,  they  adhering  to  the  board 
from  the  slightest  pressure.  By  this  contrivance  I 
could  solve^  though  slowly,  any  problem  in  the  science 
of  numbers ;  but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  my  no- 
tation consisting  of  ten  species  of  symbols  or  charac- 
ters was  much  more  complicated  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  any  given  number  might  be  dis- 
tinctly expressed  by  three  species  of  pegs  alone.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning,  suppose  a  square  piece  of  ma- 
hogany, a  foot  broad  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  be 
intersected  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  j  let  every 
two  opposite  divisions  be  joined  by  a  groove  cut  in 
the  board  sufficiently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  finger, 
and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  intersection 
with  an  instrument  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

"  The  surface  of  the  board  being  thus  divided  into 
576  little  squares,  with  a  small  perforation  at  each  of 
their  angles,  let  three  sets  of  pegs  or  pins,  be  so 
fitted  to  the  holes  of  the  board,  that  when  stuck  into 
them  they  may  keep  their  position  like  those  of  a 
fiddle,  and  require  some  force  to  turn  them  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  first  set  is  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the 
second  set  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a 
small  notch  in  its  sloping  side  or  hypothenuse  |  and 
the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  third  set  is  a 
square  of  which  the  breadth  should  be  equal  to  the 
biise  of  the  triangle  of  the  other  two.  These  pegs 
should  be  kept  in  a  case  consisting  of  three  boxes  or 
cells,  each  cell  being  allotted  to  a  set,  and  the  case 
must  be  placed  close  by  the  board  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  every  operation.  Each  set  should 
consist  of  sixty  or  seventy  pegs,  (at  least  when  em- 
ployed in  long  calculations ;)  and  when  the  work  is 
finished  they  should  be  collected  from  the  board,  and 
carefully  restored  to  their  several  boxes. 

*'  Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a  peg  of  the  first 
set  be  fixed  into  the  board,  and  it  will  acquire  four 
different  values,  according  to  its  position  respecting 
the  calculator.  When  its  sloping  side  is  turned  to- 
wards the  left,  it  denotes  one  or  the  first  digit ; 
when  turned  upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  de- 
notes two,  or  the  second  digit ;  when  turned  to  the 
right  it  represents  three;  and  when  turned  down- 
wards, or  towards  the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or 
the  fourth  digit.  Five  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  the 
second  set,  having  its  sloping  side  or  hypothenuse 
turned  towards  the  left ;  six  by  the  same  turned  up- 
wards ;  seven  by  the  same  turned  to  the  right ;  and 
eight  by  the  same  turned  directly  down,  or  towards 
the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine  is  expressed  by  a 
peg  of  the  third  set  when  its  edges  are  directed  to 


right  and  left ;  and  the  same  peg  expresses  a  cypher  BUNa 
when  its  edges  are  directed  up  and  down.  By  three  Nik 
different  pegs  the  relative  values  of  the  ten  digits  may  —  -^ 
therefore  be  distinctly  expressed  with  facility  j  and 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  each  set  the  stops  and 
result  of  the  longest  calculation  may  be  clearly  repre- 
sented to  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  illustrate  this  by  example  ;  suffice  it  to  express  in 
our  characters  the  present  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
1788  :  take  a  peg  of  the  first  set,  and  fix  it  in  the 
board  with  its  sloping  side  turned  towards  the  left 
equal  to  one  i  take  now  a  peg  of  the  second  set,  and 
fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  same  groove,  proceeding 
as  usual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  sloping  side  turned 
to  the  right  equal  to  seven  j  next  take  a  peg  of  the 
same  set,  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  with  its  sloping 
side  turned  downwards  equal  to  eight ;  lastly,  take 
another  peg  of  the  same  set,  and  place  it  in  the  next 
hole  in  the  same  position  equal  to  eight ;  and  the 
whole  will  express  the  number  required. 

"  When  it  is  necessary  to  express  a  vulgar  fraction, 
I  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above, 
and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  below  the 
groove  in  which  the  integers  stand  3  and  in  decimal 
arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer  groove  repre- 
sents the  comma,  or  decimal  point.  £y  similar  breaks 
1  also  denote  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  &c.  and  by 
the  same  expedient,  I  separate  in  division  the  divisor 
and  quotient  from  the  dividend. 

"  This  notation,  which  supplies  me  completely  wth 
cocflicients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  seems 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  hith  erto  made  public 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  That  invented  and  described 
by  Mr.  Orenville  having  no  less  than  ten  sets  of  pegs, 
is  by  much  too  complicated  for  general  practice ;  and 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Sauuderson  is 
apt  to  puzzle  and  embarrass  the  calculator,  as  the 
pegs  representing  the  numerical  digits  can  seldom  or 
never  be  in  the  same  straight  line.*' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
pursuits  that  artificial  methods  have  thus  in  a  manner 
supplied  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  inventive  and  me- 
chanical arts  the  Blind  have  made  great  proficiency; 
and  a  book  has  lately  been  issued  from  a  Paris  press 
on  the  topic  of  Blindness,  which  was  printed  at  the 
institution  for  the  Blind  by  the  Blind  themselves. 

This  work,  which  has  been  translated  (but  not  well 
translated)  into  English,  is  written  by  Dr.  Guillii^,  and 
contains  an  account  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  methods 
adopted  at  the  institution  for  teaching  reading,  writing, 
geography,  languages,  mathematics,  v(»cal  and  instru- 
mental music;  and  also  the  manual  labours  of  print- 
ing, spinning,  purse-making,  weaving,  basket- making, 
&c.  and  the  gsimes  of  cards,  chess,  and  drafts. 

We  shall  close  this  article  by  an  abridged  review  of 
the  principal  points  in  the  above  mentioned  work. 

For  instruction  in  reading,  letters  are  cast  in  relief, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  the  size,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  form  of  the  letters  which  helps 
the  Blmd  to  distinguish  them.  When  their  fingers  arc 
insuflficient,  they  touch  the  objects  they  wish  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  point  of  their  tongue,  and  are  then  never 
mistaken. 

The  letters  are  placed  in  two  cases,  divided  into  divers 
small  squares,  perfectly  like  a  printer's.  Every  square 
which  is  called  a  box,  contains  one  sort  of  letter.  The 
boxes  are  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  the  letters 
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BUND-  itt  tbem  are  more  or  less  frequently  used.  The  lower 
NES&  case  contains  the  small  letters ;  the  upper  the  capital 
•^v-^  letters,  algebraical  signs,  accented  letters,  figures,  &c. 
Children^  who  are  sent  to  the  institution  are  exer- 
cised in  recognising  the  letters  5  but  they  do  not  begin 
the  alphabet  as  with  those  who  have  sight,  by  a,  b,  c, 
&c.  which  would  be  creating  unnecessary  difficulties. 
They  are  first  taught  to  touch  the  full  stop,  then  the 
comma,  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  that  stop  and  the  stop  with  the  tail  below, 
which  makes  a  comma;  then  the  semicolon,  the 
colon,  the  mark  of  exclamation,  the  interrogation,  and 
the  parenthesis.  Care  is  always  taken  to  compare  one 
sign  with  another,  and  to  make  them  touch  from  time 
to  time  a  quadrate,  as  it  is  called,  which  serves  to  fill 
up  the  line  of  a  paragraph.  They  next  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  letters  beginning  with  the  O  of  the  capi- 
tals, and  immediately  after  they  perceive  the  0  of  the 
lower  case  with  all  the  series  of  letters  which  we  call 
simple  I,  6,  i,  j,  d,  &c.  and  comparing  whenever  that  is 
necessary,  one  letter  with  another,  in  order  to  exercise 
their  touch. 

The  letters  being  known  singly,  they  are  taught  to 
distinguish  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  then  to 
form  syllables,  words,  and  at  last,  phrases.  The  tasks 
are  then  done  with  these  characters,  as  those  who  have 
sight  do  with  writing. 

Of  Prviting  by  and  for  the  Blind,  The  mechanism  of 
printing  in  relief  differs  in  many  things  from  common 
printing  :  in  the  relief,  the  letter  pressed  from  above 
downwards  incrusts  itself  in  the  paper,  by  repelling  it 
in  a  contrary  direction.  To  avoid  tearing,  the  strongest 
and  best  made  paper  is  employed.  It  is  steeped  for 
several  days,  and  must  be  almost  reduced, to  a  paste 
before  it  is  put  on  the  form,  and  is  carefully  covered 
w^ith  several  thick  pieces  of  flannel.  A  man  draws  the 
bar  of  the  press  towards  his  breast,  while  another 
drives  it  back  violently  in  the  same  direction.  A  great 
pressure  is  not  made  immediately,  which,  to  make  use 
of  the  expression  among  the  workmen,  would  astonish 
the  paper. 

It  is  impossible  to  print  on  both  sides  the  paper 
when  the  relief  is  to  be  preserved.  When  it  is  wished 
to  have  the  letters  in  relief  and  black  at  the  same  time, 
a  tympan  is  added  smeared  with  ink ;  and  by  letting 
it  fall  gently  on  the  sheet  which  is  then  pressed  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  t3rmpan,  the  letters  appear 
black. 

But  the  Blind  can  also  print  for  those  who  have 
their  sight ;  indeed  the  business  of  common  printing 
is  one  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers. 

When  books  are  printed  in  relief,  the  sheets  are 
spread  singly  on  the  lines  to  dry,  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  press.  The  sheets  are  then  joined  to- 
gether by  pasting  the  margins  only,  the  lines  of  the 
verso  are  made  to  meet  with  those  of  the  recto ;  finally 
by  stitching  the  leaves  together,  they  are  made  into 
volumes,  which  are  covered  with  thick  pasteboard. 

"  The  discovery  (says  Dr.  Guilli^)  of  printing  books 
in  relief,  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  It  is  by  the  assistance  of  these 
books,  which  have  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of 
being  bulky,  that  they  are  taught  the  elements  of  lan- 
^ages,  and  fix  in  their  minds  the  beautiful  passages 
of  history  and  morality  which  they  have  learnt ;  for 
they  know  much  better  what  they  have  read^  thaa 


what  they  have  heard;  and  we  therefore  augment  as  buND- 
far  as  our  means  will  allow,  the  library  of  the  Blind  NESS, 
with  works  which  we  think  fitted  for  their  instruction. 
They  have  already  two  catechisms,  the  office  for  morn- 
ing and  evening,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  English  and 
Italian  grammars.  One  would  hardly  believe  with  what 
rapidity  they  read  in  these  books,  if  one  did  not  see  it 
at  the  public  exercises.*' 

Attempts  at  composing  for  the  Blind  in  the  common 
manner,  but  using  a  thick  ink,  which  upon  drying 
would  preserve  the  relief,  have  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

But  by  means  of  books  in  relief,  the  Blind  teach 
young  people  who  have  sight  to  read,  who  are  after- 
wards useful  to  them  as  teachers.  They  begin  by 
teaching  them  the  letters.  These,  which  are  cut  in 
pasteboard  and  fastened  on  the  book,  are  perceptible 
to  the  Blind  man  who  can  touch  them,  and  to  those 
who  have  sight,  who  can  see  them.  When  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  learned,  the  Blind  man  having  in 
his  hands  a  table  of  syllables  in  relief,  similar  to  a  copy 
of  black  that  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  child,  makes 
him  spell,  and  thus  the  readers  of  the  blind  men  have 
learned  to  read  and  look  with  rapidity  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

fVriting  by  the  Blind,  A  wide  thick  board  is  employed 
of  which  the  bottom  is  fixed.  Above  is  a  parallelogram 
opening,  in  which  is  a  frame  opening  with  hinges  on 
the  left  side,  and  kept  shut  on  the  right  side  by  two 
small  copper  bolts.  This  frame  is  furnished  with  several 
moveable  rods  of  iron.  Below  its  two  g^'eat  ascending 
pannels,  there  is  on  each  side  a  broad  steel  spring, 
stretching  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  fixed  at 
one  end  by  two  English  screws,  and  at  the  other  only 
stopped  at  pleasure  by  a  turning  bolt.  It  is  between 
these  springs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame  that  the  paper  is  placed,  which  remains  immove- 
able under  the  rods.  Recently  an  improvement  has 
been  made  on  this  machine,  by  substituting  instead  of 
a  wooden  bottom  a  thick  silk  which  receives  and 
retains  the  traces  of  the  letters  from  the  sttlet  or 
pencil ',  this  affords  the  Blind  man  the  advantage  of 
reading  what  he  has  written.  Mr.  Heilmtm,  a  Blind 
man,  who  proposed  this  improvement,  has  also  con- 
tinued a  portative  portfolio  for  the  Blind,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  write,  and  read  directly  what  they  have 
written  with  the  greatest  ease. 

For  palpable  illustrations  in  geographical  science, 
maps  of  pasteboard  are  contrived  with  the  divisions 
marked  by  iron  wire.  The  towns  and  islands  are  indi- 
cated by  nails  with  demi-spherical  heads  of  different 
sizes  nailed  into  the  pasteboard. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  Parisian  institution  for  the 
study  of  mathematics,  is  like  that  of  Dr.  Moyes,  an 
improvement  on  Saunderson*s  method,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  symbols  that  have  a  mere  conventional  or  arbi- 
trary value.  "  The  letters  and  cyphers  which  we  make 
use  of  at  present,  (says  Dr.  G.)  are  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  ones.  These  cyphers  are 
mounted  on  a  transversal  chevron,  the  fractions  are 
mounted  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  chevron  is  holluwed  in  a  square  form  to  receive  a 
moveable  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  by  means 
of  which  the  numerator  and  denominator,  and  then 
the  necessary  changes.  Strings  that  may  be  placed  ho- 
rizontally or  vertically,  serve  to  indicate  the  divisions 
of  the  numbers. 
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BLmn^  "  People  (%e  f fates)  afe  a§foBfabnd  loflce  awr  iMqnb 
29ES81  go*  llirvMigh  s  eourse  of  optics  m  weU  m  tlNMO  wIm 
and  they  admiro  their  OBgaeity  in  speaking  of 
dioptrics  and  catoptrics.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  m^of  an 
admiration  that  is  unmerited,  we  most  declare  thai 
what  makes  the  demonstration  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  optics  easj  to  theos^  is  that  they  rcdnce  every  thing 
to  Unes.  They  perceive  only  palpable  points  where  we 
see  colonred  prints  -,  for  they  have  not,  nor  can  they 
have  any  idea  of  colours/* — an  interesting  illustration 
of  which  the  following  anecdote  furnishes.  ''  One  of 
the  pupils  at  the  institution,  translating  at  apnbltc 
exercise  the  first  strophe  of  the  second  ode  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace,  was  stopped  at  these  words,  etrulentt 
dexterit,  &c.  by  the  examiner,  who  asked  him  the  proper 
translation  of  the  words  ruheitte  dexterU :  the  yoong 
man  translated  it,  imjlammg  right  hand.  Being  pressed 
^«n  to  truislat«  Hterally  the  epithet  rubentey  he  gave 
the  cffuivalent  red.  Being  asked  agAin  what  be  under- 
siood  by  a  red  arm,  he  answered  that  he  did  not  think, 
like  Locke's  Blind  man,  that  the  colonr  red  was  like 
ttie  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  nevertheless  he  coukl  ibrm 
BO  proper  idea  of  it,  but  that  he  had  at  first  translated 
rubente,  flaming,  because  he  had  been  told  that  lire  is 
red,  whence  he  had  concluded,  that  heat  is  always 
accompanied  by  redness,  which  determined  him  to 
mark  the  anger  of  Jupiter  by  the  epithet  ^tsmmg^ 
because  when  one  is  irritated  one  is  hot,  and  when  one 
is  hot,  one  mugt  he  red 

For  teaching  the  Blind  music,  the  figures  of  the 
notes,  the  keys,  the  rests,  and  all  the  alternate  signs, 
with  some  lessons  that  serve  as  examples,  are  engraved 
on  broad  boards  of  pear-tree  wood.  It  was  formeriy 
the  custom  to  print  music  in  relief,  but  this  method 
has  been  abandoned  >  since  besides  the  expense  of  it, 
the  learner  cannot  read  (with  his  fingers)  and  perform 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
the  lessons  are  now  given ;  a  boy,  whom  the  Blind 
themselves  have  taught  to  read  music,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  solfiis  some  measures  of  a 
division  which  is  before  his  eyes,  announcing  before- 
hand for  what  instrument  the  piece  is  which  he  sings. 
The  men>ory  of  the  Blind  is  so  faithful,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  repeat  the  same  phrase  to  them 
more  than  twice.  After  having  thus  learnt  successively 
on  nil  the  instruments  an  equal  number  cif  measures, 
the  (Blind)  music  master  pots  together  what  has  been 
just  learnt ;  the  boy  resumes  his  solfa,  and  at  length, 
when  from  150to  200  measures  have  been  retained  in 
a  sitting  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  chief  of 
the  orchestra  makes  them  be  repeated  several  times, 
in  order  to  give  the  necessary  shades  and  expresskms. 
This  piece  is  connected  with  one  that  was  learnt  the 
preceding  day,  by  executing  them  ti>gether.  Thus 
long  pieces  are  learnt,  and  masses,  choruses,  sympho- 
nies, &c.  are  so  exactly  retained,  that  sometimes  a 
single  repetition  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  forward 
again,  though  frequently  neglected  for  several  years. 

With  respect  to  Gnilli^'s  account  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  manual  labour  are  taught^ 
we  do  not  find  any  thing  siiiiiciently  interesting  in  this 
part  of  the  work  to  detain  us  longer,  we  shall  therefore 
bring  this  article  to  a  termination  by  abridging  the 
interesting  account  given  of  the  communica(tion  be- 
tween the  Blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumlx 

"  During  the  time  that  the  institutions  of  the  Blind 
and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  united  in  the  convent 


Amneriy  of  fbtt  €ckfltines».thft  pupils  of  the  tMata-  luiiin 
bifshmcBts,  farooghA  together  }xf  Uttit  habitiin,  Wl  Nof 
aeparaitti  by  tlicir  infinnity^  cndeaifwued  to  i>a*amflh     ~ 

pc^s  of  covtatet  between  eadL€thcr«wUeh  the  heids  ^^^^ 
of  the  two  hoBses  consented  to.  ^^^'^^ 

"When  the  Blind  had  learnt  thalifae  deaf  and  duav  "^^ 
spoke  to  each  other  in  the  dark,  by  witting  oa  the 
back,  they  conceived  that  this  metkod  mig^t  laeeeed 
also  writ^  them.  This  new  language  soon  became  oNn- 
mon  to  the  two  families ;  file  deaf  and  damb  wk) 
found  it  tireaaaie  to  have  written  on  their  hack  wkat 
they  conld  see  perfectly  well,  attempted  to  make  the 
blind  writs  in  the  air»  as  they  do  themadvet ;  iUi 
naeans,  which  was  as  long  as  the  former,  appeired  man 
uncertain,  as  the  Blind  wrote  ill  in  that  way  •,  they 
therefore  preferred  the  characters  the  latter  suuk  ine 
of }  but  as  these  characters  cannot  be  easily  tnun- 
ported,  the  dombtanght  the  Blind  theur  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  the  cme  by  s^t  and  the  other  by  touch,  etalj 
found  by  the  inspection  of  their  fio^ers«  the  letten 
that  are  formed  by  their  different  eombinations.  Ne- 
vertheless this  manual  alphabet  only  exhibiting  wordsi 
slackened  conversation  amazingly.  They  feh  thevnnt 
of  a  more  rapid  comnmnication,  and  the  Blind  kant 
the  theory  of  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dunb ;  ead 
sign  thus  representing  a  thotight,  the  commuaicatiBe 
was  complete.  This  study  was  long  and  tedious,  be- 
eause  it  supposes  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of 
grammar  $  but  the  wish  to  talk  got  the  better  of  ail 
these  difficulties,  and  in  a  fow  months,  the  sigas  beiag 
perfectly  well  known,  took  place  of  all  the  other  bkuib 
till  then  employed.  The  exchange  between  them  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 

"  W^hen  the  Blind  had  to  speak  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
he  made  the  representative  signs  of  his  ideas,  aad 
these  signs  more  or  less  exactly  made,  traosmitUHi  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  the  idea  of  the  Blind.  When  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  his  turn  wished  to  make  himself 
understood,  he  did  it  in  two  waysj  be  stood  with  his 
arms  stntthed  out  and  raotionkss  befose  the  J^ 
person,  who  took  hold  of  him  a  little  above  the  wrists, 
and  without  squeezing  them,  followed  all  the  motions 
they  made  ;  or  if  it  happened  that  the  signs  were  noi 
understood,  the  Blind  man  put  himself  in  the  piace  d 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  then  took  hold  of  his  arms 
in  the  same  manner,  and  moving  them  about  as  he 
would  have  done  his  own  before  a  person  who  couW 
see,  he  filled  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  operation, 
and  thus  completed  the  series  of  ideas  which  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  his  companion. 

"  But  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  scholars  not 
being  the  same,  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  »§m 
equally  well,  and  supplied  them  by  all  the  means 
which  their  inventive  imagination  could  suggest.  U 
was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  behold  a  pantomime 
acted  in  the  most  profound  silence  by  130  chiWrea, 
anxious  to  understand  each  other,  and  not  always  suc- 
eeerling  ;  tired  out  with  long  and  fruitless  attempts, 
and  €>ften  ending  like  the  builders  of  BabeK  b\  sepa- 
rating without  being  able  to  understand  each  other, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  without  having  given  reci- 
procal proofs  of  bad  humour,  by  striking  %&  the  deal 
do,  or  screaming  as  do  the  blind.** 

Blinds,  in  ZoUogy,  one  of  the  C4Mmish  names  of 
the  Gttdu9  iMteuB  or  Bb. 

Blind  Wosms,  m  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  tlie 
Angiu»  FrcgUii. 
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BLINK>  t.  1  To  hUMk,  is  to  give  %i  tlw  eye  the 
Blink,  n.  twmklmg  flao^ieB^r  MftNMi  ef  a  star ; 
BLi'inciNo,  >to  twinkle,  to  wink  j  to  look  with 
BLi^fncA.«iD,  the  ffye  partially  closed ;  to^losethe 
Bli'nkbted.  J  eye  partially  j  conacare,  micare  ;  and 
as  this  is  frequently  done  to  avoids  evade,  escape, 
elttde^  shun  or  shnak  from  any  sudden  action  upon  the 
eye  ;  to  himch  {so  G6wer  writes  it)  or  hUnk^  is  con- 
sequently 

To  avoid,  -or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to  escape,  to 
elude,  to  shun,  shrink  or  start  from.  See  to  Blanch 
and  to  Blkncii. 

Thiin  ypon  him  she  kest  vp  bothe  her  eyne 
And  with  a  hlinke  it  come  in  till  hia  thought 
That  he  somtime  lier  faee  <before  had  seen 
But  she  was  in  sach  plite  helcnew  her  nongt, 
Yet  than  her  lake  Into  his  fmnde  be  VoQght 
Tlie  swete  visa^,  asid  amoroua  blenkmf^ 
Of  fain  Greseide,  sometime  his  own  darling. 

Ckmner,     The  Complmni  tjf  Creteitk,  fol.  ISff. 
Bn^yaeles  ilyuAard^  that  blowe  -at  the  cak. 

Sheiion.  The  Crowne  ^f  LaurtU, 
Remembre  Batte  the  foolish  6iink-eyedhoye 
Which  was  at  Rome,  thon  knowcst  whome  I  meane. 

Onsctfigne.  Bearbet. 

The  •eyes  yMent 

Do  l&nk  even  Uhid  with  ol^ects  Teheraent, 
80  that  tUl  tkfsy  themseh«B  do  weU  TBCure 
Lease  matters  Ibey  no*te  aee. 

Afore.     Oti  the  Stml^  3.  c,  1.  Stan.  21^ 
The  amorous  btynck^  flee  to  and  fro 
With  aligned  aftordos  that  make  a  show 
That  fanaic  ia  well  pleaade  withall 
And  findes  hsclfc  content. 

TurberviU,  The  Louer  ^hiaimng  hit  »5«A,  ^c. 
Let  rigid  antiquoriea  aach  things  write. 
Who  by  a  blinking  lamp  conaume  the  night. 

Cotton,    AnE^igraan, 
But  chief  he  glory'd  with  licentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
His  fignre  "such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim .; 
One  eye  was  hUnking,  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

Pope,    limd^  book  ii.  v.  261. 
This  floor  let  not  the  vulgar  tread, 
Who  worshtp  only  what  they  dread  . 
Ivor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see 
?%roogh  hiinken  of  anthori^. 

^tfn.    The  Grotto, 
On  heing  pressed  by  her  fidenda,  sometime  after  the  restora- 
tion,  to  go  to  court ;  **  By  no  means/'  said  sbe,  [the  Countess 
of  resmrokej  ^  imlen  I  may  be  aHowed  to  wear  blinkers." 

Oilpin.     Tow  to  the  Itphe*,  u.  154. 

Bi^rn,  n   name  ^ven  to  the  Afratia  Jxmtana,  or 
Water  Chiokweed. 
BLISS,     . 
BLi'sswrtL, 
Bli'ssfully, 

DlJ^68FULKES6» 

Bli^sslkss, 
'Bli'sseitness, 
Bli  ssrdly. 

>at  such  a  mon  schulde  in  hdle  be,  he  carede  in  hyi  boxte. 
>e-soule  >or>  Code's  grace  out  of  belle  he  brojte. 
And  to  ys  body  ys  joyned,  &  gef  hym  Christendom, 
War  with,  as  he  worfi  was,  to  bii$se  of  heuen  he  com. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  71. 
iKjrgh  ti>ing  brouht  bitide  >e  Scottls  wist  of  bis 
Uk  Scotte  on  his  side  mad  >erof  joy  and  bits. 

R.  Jhunne,  p.  297. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette, 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  cnn  tell. 

Chaucer.     The  Man  0/ Lowes  Tale,  y.  &5ZS. 


See  to  Eless.  Bliss  is  blessed- 
^ness.  Generally  applied  to  exces- 
i  si ve  pleasure,  happine8s,prosperity. 


Aad  sithea  we  know  well«  that  mony  a  mannc  bath  aought  the 
fruiet  of  tUs/ulneue,  not  only  with  snlFeryag  of  deal^,  bat  eke 
«nth  snfferyng  of  paynes  and  tonrmenls  :  bow  migbt  Jhea  this 
pfieaent  life  mske  men  hiitjkiy  sens  that  thillbe  adfc  Ufe  endady 
it  ne  maketb  folk  no  wretches. 

Chaucer.    Boeetus,  book  U.  fol.  218. 

AHe  these  thingis  I  scbewide  to  ghou«  for  ao  it  behonetb  men 
traueilynge  to  resseyiie  syke  men,  and  to  bane  mynde  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord  Ihesu,  for  b^  seide,  it  is  more  bUsful  to  gbyue  than  to 
ressejrue.  Wiclif.    Dedia  o/Aposttie. 

Bat  the  death  of  chratMns  is  nothyng  dse  bnt  a  alepe,  from 
the  whicbe  they  shall  awake  agayne  at  the  commyng  of  Cbxiatj 
to  lyue  «  great  deale  more  blissfully. 

UdsdL  TkssaaUmiatu^i^rvu 

For  it  miglht  not  ta  seme  vstayon  a  greate-or  gTCvons  nsatter* 
fhongb  by  aflietiona  mA  grieira  tbsit  are  but  sborte  and  shall 
aooae  bane  an  eD4e,  you  come  to  the  blissedneme  that  neoer  ibaU 
decaye.  Id.  I  Epist,  Peter,  cb.  i. 

Of  him  abe  thinks  abe  cannot  think  too  much  s 

Tfata  honey  tested  still  is  ever  sweet ; 
The  pleasure  of  her  ravish'd  thought  is  aoch. 
As  almost  here  she  with  ber  bliss  doth  meet 
Dmvies»  The  luwmrtmlUg  ^the  Soul,  Reason  ii.jec.  13. 
If  liove's  aweet  muaic,  and  hia  blissful  4:)Mser, 
£*er  touch'd  your  hearts,  or  mcHlify'd  your  ear  ; 
Tender  the  case,  and  evermore  the  wed 
Shall  pcaiae  your  conacieace  both  at  board  and  bed. 
Drayton,     The  Owl. 
■  — —  It  had  been 

A  fault  of  judgment  in  me,  and  a  dtdness 
In  my  affections,  not  to  weigh  and  thank 
My  better  stars,  that  offer'd  me  the  grace 
Of  so  much  bUasfulness. 

Ford.     The  Broken  Heart,  act  i.  ac.  Z. 
For  if  it  be  so,  that  the  heavens  have  at  all  time  a  meaanre  of 
^eir  wrathful  barms,  sarely  so  many  have  come  to  my  blissles 
kt,  libfit  the  rest  of  the  world  hath  too  small  a  portion,  to  make 
with  cause  so  irilfal « lamentation. 

Sidm^.    Arcadia,  bodk^ 
The  aiearenesse  af  mothers  bloude  aboulde  bane   j»rofited 
Christes  mother  nothinge  at  a1,  onlesse  abe  had  mow  biissedly 
carried  Chriatc  in  ber  harte,  then  in  her  bodie. 

Jewel.     A  Replie  to  Af.  Hardinge,  i.  600. 

Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  [Science]  collects  ber  sail. 
And  aceks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 

Thomson.    Ldberiy^  part  v. 
Being  absolute  maater  af  Ua  awn  aofionB,  eaely  both  lawgiver 
and  couBtaellour  to  himself,  all-sulBcient,  and  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting any  accession  to  hia  perfect  blissfulness. 

Barrow,  Sermon  ym, 
Twas  then  two  swains  the  Doric  reed  essay'd 
To  aing  the  praiaea  of  a  peorleas  maid. 
On  Arden'a  bUasfnl  plain  her  aeat  ahe  cbose. 
And  beaoe  ber  rural  name  Ardenna  rose. 

Jago,    Ardenna. 

BLIST,     1      What  Spencer  meant  by  this  word  is 

.  Bli'stino./ not  evident.  Certainly  not  wotiiK/ed,  from 

Cotgrave's  blesser,  to  wound ;  for  not  a  wound  was  given. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  blissian,  exnltare,  to  leap  about. 

He  leapt,  jumpt  about  with  bis  club. 

BUst,  in  Shelton,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  reprint, 
IkH,  may  be  from  the  above  named  blesser. 
The  villaine,  leaning  him  vnto  his  "^^t^ 
To  be  captiu'd,  and  handled  as  be  list. 
Himselfe  addrest  vnto  this  new  debate. 
And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist. 
That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely  wist : 
•         ••••••'» 

At  last,  the  caytiue  after  long  discourse. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite,  &c. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  8. 
They  gave  me  no  leisure,  answered  Sancho,  to  look  to  them 
so  nearly,  for  scarce  had  I  laid  hand  on  my  truncheon,  when 
they  blest  my  shoulders  with  their  pines,  in  such  sort  as  they 
wholly  deprived  me  of  my  sight,  and  the  force  of  my  feet  togi 
'°®'"-  ShcltoH.    Don  Quixote,  book  Hi.  cb.  i? 
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BLITHE. 


BLISTER.      BLrSTER,  r. ")      Dutch,  bluyster:  Swe.  blasa.  Per- 
Bli^^er,  n,     J  haps   no   more   than   blast,  flatus, 
,  from  bUutan,  to  blow,  to  puff  up ;    as  a  pustule  or 
blain. 

Mine  opinion  is  y*  he  that  will  not  fall  among  so  manie  stones, 
nor  pricke  him  among  so  manie  thornes,  nor  biister  him  among 
BO  manie  nettels,  let  him  hcare  what  I  wUl  saie,  and  do  as  he 
shall  see.  Go/den  Booke,  K  k.  U.  i. 

In  hote  destinations  the  head  is  rery  hot  in  felinge,  the  reume 
being  in  the  mouth  is  thyn  and  warme,  the  tongue  or  chekes 
within  blistered.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  p.  81. 

Above  all,  it  wonld  be  looked  well  unto,  that  they  [graffes]  be 
neat  and  bright,  so  as  they  shine  againe ;  that  no  part  of  them 
be  seene  either  scorched  drie  with  the  sunne,  or  cicatrized  (as  it 
were)  and  blistered,  Holland,     Plimie,  v.  i.  fol.  517. 

At  length,  being  arrived  at  Glasgow,  the  blisters  brake  out,  of 
a  blewish  colour,  no  the  physitians  presently  knew  the  disease  to 
come  by  poyson  ;  he  [the  King]  was  brought  so  low  that  no- 
thing but  death  was  expected  ;  yet  the  strength  of  his  youth  at 
last  did  surmount  the  poison. 

Knox.   History  of  ReformatioH,  fol.  43S, 

Blisteringy  cupping,  bleeding  are  seldom  of  use  but  to  the  idle 
and  intemperate  ;  as  all  those  inward  applications  which  are  so 
much  in  practise  among  us,  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  else 
but  expedients  to  make  luxury  consistent  with  health. 

Spectator,  No.  cxcv. 

I'd  not  complain  tho*  Phcebus  burnt  the  lands, 
And  painful  blisters  swell'd  my  tender  hands. 

Grainger.     Tibullus,  Elegy  3.  book  ii. 

BLITHE,  ^  See  Bliss.  Be-lWie,  be-lithesome, 
Bli'thly,  [be-lissom,  or  blithe,  blithesome,  blissom. 
Bli'thsome,  jGentle,  easy,  pliant,  flexible,  easy  to 
Bli^thness.    )  move  or  to  be  moved.  And  therefore, 

active,  spritely,  lively ;    having   activity,    liveliness, 

spriteliness,  cheerfulness,  gaiety. 

For  habbe  J>ou  power  y-now,  f  on  myjt  be  glad  &  bli^e. 
Ac  o^iug  ich  wolde  bidde  ]>e,  ^at  J^ou  me  woldest  ty^e. 

R,  Gloucester,^,  Hi. 

William  ^e  Scottis  kyng  therfor  was  fulle  blithe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  132. 

He  bare  him  so  tille  his  barons,  ]>at  noi^er  jong  no  olde. 
Wold  vnto  him  bowe,  ne  bli'peli  of  him  holde. 

Id,  p.  9. 

Thenne  comcn  clerk  to  comfortye  hure  samen 

And  beden  here  be  btythe.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  39. 

The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  fcllc  on  the  knight. 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  every  wight. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  y,  860. 

I  shal  right  blithly,  so  God  me  saue 
Holly  with  all  the  witte  I  haue 
Here  you  as  wel  as  I  can. 

Ja,  The  Dreame,  fol.  242. 

O  soppe  of  sorowe  sonken  into  care 
O  caitife  Crcscide  now  &  cuermare 
Gon  is  thy  ioy  and  al  thy  mirth  in  earth 
Of  all  btithnesse  now  art  thou  blake  and  bare. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide,  fol.  196. 

And  after,  whan  it  was  recorded 
Unto  the  doughter,  howe  it  stoode. 
The  yeftc  of  all  this  worldes  good 
Nc  shuld  hnue  made  hir  halfe  so  blithe. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am,  book  viii.  fol.  179. 


Woold'st  see  hmhs  looks,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 
Age,  would'st  see  December  smile ; 

Craskaw,    In  Pr§ise  tf  Ima. 
Droope  not  for  that  (man)  but  unpleate  thy  browo, 

And  blithly,  so,  fold  envies  up  in  pleats : 
For,  fro*  thy  makings,  milke  and  melly  flowa, 
To  feed  the  songster -swaines  with  art's  loot'ineiti. 
Brmme,   JnEckgm. 
Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighboaring  griefr  diitarb 
Our  pleasant  hours !  inclement  winter  dwelli 
Contiguous ;  forthwith  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithsome  ycBT.  Philips,    CHiier,  book  i. 

Then  follows  blithe,  equipt  with  fork  and  rake, 
In  light  array,  the  train  of  nymphs  sad  awiins. 

DodsUy,    AgrieuUitrty  caa.  1 

Now  the  hill — the  hedge — b  green. 
Now  the  Warbler's  throat's  in  tune ! 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  noon. 

CicfMtfi^i«ai.  Ktix 

fiLITUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  J/o- 
nandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  calyi 
trifid  ;  petals  none ;  seed  one^  covered  with  theflcaLj 
calyx. 

This  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Atnplictf, 
contains  two  species,  viz.  B,  capitatum  or  Berry -beadd 
Strawberry-Blite,  a  native  of  Austria,  and  B.  trnti-'t. 
or  Slender-branched  Strawberry-Blite,  native  of  Iraice 
and  Spain.     Curtis,  Magazine,  976. 

BLIVE.     See  Belive. 

BLOAT,  t;.      ^     Perhaps  6toir«f,  6tew/,6^ao^ It 

^LOAT,  aaj.       >  j^j  ^^  sweUed,  puffed  out 

BlO  ATEDNESS.  J  *  '  *^ 

Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed. 

Shahspeare,    Hamlet,  act  iii.  k.  i 
Groom B.  Who  you  ?    you  a  masque  ?  whv  youstiokelilaD 
many  bloat- herrings  newly  taken  out  of  the  caimiiey ! 

Ben  Jonson,     The  Masque  o/Au^s. 

Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  mde  easays, 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praue, 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies. 

Dryden,    Prologue  t»  Grct, 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin'd. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heut-btimifl^; 

Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankifid, 
Yet  lo7'd  in  secret,  all  forbidden  things. 

Thomson,     Castle  of  JndoleM,  cu.  1. 

Smit  by  the  rapture -beaming  eye. 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  vm 

The  sable  bands  combin'd. 

Where  fear's  black  banner  bloats  tne  troabkd  iky, 

Appall'd  retire.  Beattie.    OtUhBift 

Ah  !  how,  my  friend,  has  foul  gorg'd  lunrie, 

And  bloated  slumber  on  the  slothfol  down, 

From  the  dull  world  all  manly  rirtue  thrown, 

And  slay'd  the  age  to  custom  s  tyranaie. 

Jftchle,  ASbbA. 

BLOBBER-LIPPED,  see  Bleb.  Having  i^. 
swelled  lips.  P.  Plouhman  writes  haher-^xpfti  ^ 
Beetle. 

They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend ; 
His  blobber-tips  and  beetle-brows  commend. 

Dry  den,   Jwnsi.Stbiti 

A  blobber-lipped  shell,  seemeth  to  be  a  kind  o'»"*^ 
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BLOCK>  V. 

Bf«OCK>  ft. 

Blocka'db,  v. 

Blocka'db,  It. 

Blo'ckhead> 

Blo^ckheaded, 

Blo^ckbeadly^ 

Blo^ckhbaoism, 

Blo^ckish^ 

Blo^ckishly, 

Blo'ckishness, 

Blo'cklike. 


From  the  A.  S.  kfcan,  beljfcan  i 
Dutch^  beluycken,  claudere,  conclw 
dere,  occludere,  ohserare ;  to  shut> 
to  close^  to  shut  up^  to  lock. 
Somner. 

A  block  of  wood,  or  other  sub- 
^stance  ;  i.  e.  a  piece  suited,  fitted, 
to  shut  up,  or  close  up,  to  include 
or  exclude,  to  obstruct. 

A  black,  as  well  as  blockhead  is 
applied  (met.)  to  any  one  who  has 
the  lumpishness,  the  heaviness, 
the  dulness  of  a  blocks  whose 
feculties  seem  blocked  upj  whose  understanding  is 
inaccessible. 

To  blockade  ;  Tr.  bloquer.  To  shut  in,  or  block  up, 
to  besiege^  beset  or  compass  on  all  sides.  Cotgrbve. 

This  kjnge  the  wether  gan  beholde, 
And  wut  well,  thei  moten  holde 
Her  conn  endlonge  the  marche  rights 
And  made  vpon  the  darke  night. 
Of  great  shydea  and  of  hhckes. 
Great  fire  agein  in  the  great  rockes. 
To  ahew  vpon  the  hillea  high . 
So  that  the  flete  of  Grece  it  aigh . 

Gowtr,    CvHf.  Am,  book  iL  foL  53. 

Mia  brother  the  erle,  when  he  ahonld  laye  doune  hia  bed  on 
the  hhqiu  to  Buffer,  sud  to  Syr  Jhon  Conyera  and  Clappaai, 
maatcra,  let  me  dye  for  I  am  olde,  but  aaue  my  brother,  which 
is  yoonge,  luaty  and  hardye,  mete  and  apte  to  seme  the  greatest 
prince  of  ChristendO.  HoJtk    King  Edward  IF.  fol.  203. 

And  except  he  defende  them  by  hia  anngels,  in  uayne  gather 
they  treasure,  in  uayne  buylde  they  blokhmues  and  municions. 
Joye.    The  ExpoHdon  of  Daniel,  ch.  r. 

I  would  not  call  it  heresye,  if  one  wonlde  translate  pre»hytero9 
a  hiockt:  but  I  would  aay  he  were  a  hloekkead.  .  And  as  yery  a 
hlockkead  were  he,  that  would  translate  presbyters  .an  elder, 
instead  of  a  prieat,  for  that  this  English  woorde  elder,  signifyeth 
no  more  a  prieate,  then  this  Greke  woorde  pretbyteros  signifieth 
sn  elder  stick.  Sir  TKomaa  More,     Whrkea,  fol.  425. 

It  shall  sniBce  that  the  contentions  passed  in  verse  long  sitbens, 
between  M.  Churchyard  and  Camel,  were  by  a  blockheaded  reader 
construed  to  be  indeede  s  quarel  between  two  neighbours,  of 
wliom  one  hauing  a  camel  in  keeping,  and  the  other  hauing  the 
charge  of  the  churchyard,  it  was  aupposed  they  had  growen  to 
debate^  because  the  camel  came  into  tlie  churchyard. 

Oatcoigne,     To  the  Youth  of  England. 

I  ihincke  not  much  that  thinges  are  carpde 

comde  from  a  bloekyke  pate, 
But  that  those  things  are  counted  worse 

which  were  conunencde  of  late. 

DrantU  Horace,  G.  3. 1. 

After  the  sacking  thereof  they  had  in  a  greedie  enderonr 
burnt  it  quite,  but  that  by  blocking  up  the  avenues  they  were 
driven  backe,  and  so  they  made  havocke  of  whatsoever  could  be 
foond  ^thout  the  towne.  Holland,    Ammianua,  fol.  66. 

And  beginning  from  the  city  of  Cencress  unto  the  haven  of 
L^cheum,  they  shut  and  blocked  up  all  the  ways  from  the  one  sea 
to  the  other,  with  mighty  great  pieces  of  timber  across,  and  with 
«  marvellous  deep  ditch.  Nortk,    Plutarch,  fol.  926. 

How  many  princes  of  the  blood  (whereof  some  of  them  for 
age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  block,)  with  a  world  of  othera 
of  all  degrees  (of  whom  our  common  chronicles  have  kept  the 
account)  did  he  [Henry  VIII.]  execute. 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  World,  Preface,  yiiu 

On  the  aide  of  which  port,  trending  in  forme  of  an  halfe  moone, 
stand  fine  blockehoutcs  or  small  forts,  wherein  is  some  very  good 
artillery,  and  the  forts  are  kept  with  about  an  hundred  Jani- 
Hakhiyt.    Voyaget,  i^c.  M.  John  Eldred,  y.  n,  269, 

you  XYllh 


While  passers  by 

e,  where  I 
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Slightly  look  in  your  lovely  face, 
See  beauteous  heaven,  whiiit  silly  blockheads,  they. 
Like  laden  asses,  plod  upon  their  way. 
And  wonder  not. 
Drayton,  Elegies,  Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  London, 

^  Like  as  temperance,  a  mediocrity  between  the  blockish  stupi- 
dity of  the  mind  moved  with  no  touch  of  pleasure,  and  an  un- 
bridled looseneise  whereby  it  is  abandoned  to  all  sensuality. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  57. 

But  what  man  can  bee  so  blockishlv  ignorant  euer  to  expect 
place  or  honour  from  a  foraine  king,  hauing  no  other  argument 
or  perswasion  then  his  owne  disloyaltie. 

HaUuyt,   Voyages,  i(c.  Sir  Richard  Crcnuil, 

Only  feare,  which  being  no  leas  void  of  audacity  and  boldnesse, 
than  of  reason ;  carrieth  ^th  it  a  certain  blockiskncsse  or  stupi- 
dity, destitute  of  action.  Holland,  Plutarch,  fol.  214. 

'    Am  I  twice  sand-blind  ?  twice  so  near  the  blessing  I  would 
arrive  at  ?  and  block-like  never  know  it  ? 

BeaummU  and  Fletcher,    The  Pilgrim,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Last  night  arriv'd  a  mail  from  Lisbon,  which  gives  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  enemv  having  been  necesaitated  wholly  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  OUvenaa.  TaiUr,  No.  51. 

Some  fool,  some  mere  elder  brother,  or  some  blockheadly  hero^ 
Jove,  I  bMech  thee,  aend  her. 

Dryden,    Amphitryon,  sc  ii. 
With  moles  the  opening  flood  he  would  restnun, 
Would  bhck  the  port,  and  intercept  the  main. 

Rowe,    Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  book  iL 

He  [Ariatotle]  tells  us,  that  a  aUtue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of 
marble,  and  that  the  art  of  the  atatuary  only  cleara  away  the  su- 
perfluous matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the 
atone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,  education  ia  to  an  human  soul.      Spectator,  No.  oczv. 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  aable  shoal : 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotie's  friends. 

Pope,     The  Dunciad,  book  iv. 

A  block-head,  with  melodious  voice, 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice; 
And  oft  the  dancing  master's  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart. 

Swifl,     Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 

To  these  stones  are  added  large  blochs,  which,  when  the  whole 
ahall  be  completed,  wUl  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  island  Just 
emerged  ftom  the  ocean ! 

Melmoth,    Pliny,  Letter  31,  book  vi. 

He  [Col.  Briggs]  mustered  a  party,  which  he  thought  suflident, 
and  went  hioiseLr  on  the  enterprise.  How  it  was  conducted,  my 
authority  does  not  inform  us — whether  he  got  togetiier  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea;  or  whether, 
he  lande<]^  and  carried  on  his  approaches  in  form. 

Gilpin,    Tour  to  the  Lakes,  i.  148. 

One  would  think  from  the  speech  of  this  learned  lord  Mayor, 
that  the  Paristaaa,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  had  been  suffering 
the  struts  of  some  dreadful  blockade. 

Burke,     On  the  Revolution  in  France* 

And  yet,  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  himself,  it  is  at 
least  two  to  one  but  he  is  a  greater  blockhead  than  the  most  scrib- 
bling dunce  he  affects  to  despise. 

Goldsmith,  Enquiry  into  present  state  of  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

He  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  alive,  when  animated  by 
Addison  and  Steele,  though  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  bloch- 
keadism,  which  is  ao  conspicuous  in  his  master. 

Smart,    Notes  to  the  HilHad. 

Blocks,  in  Mechanics  and  Naval  Architecture,  are 
pieces  of  wood  in  which  sheaves  or  pulleys  are  placed^ 
4n 
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BLOCKS,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tacklei  purchases^  &c.  in 
various  operations  in  naval  tactics  and  architectuml 
constructions.  The  actual  mechanical  power  ot 
Blociis  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  we  have 
described  in  our  treatise  on  mechanics^under.the  term 
PcjLLBY ;  but  the  forms  and  eombinatioiis,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  attaching  and  appljingthis  highly  conve- 
nient apparatus,  are  much  more  various  under  the  pre- 
sent designation,  than  laider  the  more  scientific  term  of 
**  Systems  of  Pulleys.*'  The  most  iisual  denomination 
of  Blocks  are  the  single,  double,  treble,  and  fourfold 
Blocks ',  the  number  of  sheaves  being  accordingly  oxm^ 
two,  three,  or  four,  but  in  some  instances  the  number 
of  sheaves  in  a  Block  are  much  tkiore  considerable. 
The  double,  treble,  and  fourfold  Blocks  are  shown  in 
figures  1,  2,  and  S,  plate  XIII  3. 

Besides  this  obvious  distinction  of  Blocks,  as 
depending  upon  the  ntmiber  of  sheaves,  we  have  also 
ia  variety  of  denominations  depending  on  their  shape, 
purpose,  and  mode  of  application  :  as  the  Bee  Block, 
Cheek  Block,  LongTackle Block, Mam  SheetBlock,  Nme- 
pin  Blocks  Monkef  Blocks  &c.  of  whichj  however,  we 
can  only  undertake  to  describe  a  few  of  those  in  most 
common  use. 

Ships  Blocks  in  general  consist  of  the  abcavea  or 
pulleys,  (commonly  of  lignum  vita)  with  a  gmove  on 
their  edges  to  receive  the  rope ;  but  for  architectural 
purposes,  the  pulley  is  very  fi-equently  of  brass,  and 
the  cheeks  of  iron.  The  best  sheaves  of  the  former 
kind  have  in  their  centre  what  is  called  a  brass  bush ; 
that  is  to  say  a  piece  of  brass,  in  somewhat  of  a 
triangular  form,  drilled  through  in  its  centre,  to 
receive  the  pin  upon  which  the  ^eave  revolves,  and 
which  latter  is  sometimes  of  Ugnum  tita,  but  more 
commonly  of  iron.  The  pin  is  supported  by  passing 
through  the  sides  or  cheeks  of  the  Block,  whieb 
latter  is  commonly  made  of  elm,  oak,  or  other  tough 
wood,  with  a  hole  mortised  through  it  to  receive  the 
sheave,  and  to  cause  it  to  revolve  steadily  but  freely  on 
its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  rope  from 
getting  out  of  the  groove  on  the  edge  of  the  former. 
When  the  Block  contains  two  or  more  sheaves  there 
is  the  same  number  of  mortises  formed,  and  when 
the  sheaves  work  abreast  they  all  run  on  the  same  pin 
or  axis ;  but  sometimes  the  sheaves  are  placed  one 
above  another,  when  they  have,  of  course,  separate 
pins.  The  strap  of  a  Block  is  sometimes  a  band  of 
rope,  at  others,  of  iron ;  and  in  the  former  case  it 
terminates  in  an  eye  of  simple  rope,  or  in  an  eye  of 
rope  enclosing  an  iron  ring  or  thimble,  made  hollow 
on  the  outside  something  like  the  groove  on  the  sheave, 
and  at  the  other  end  it  terminates  in  an  iron  hook,  by 
means  of  which  different  Blocks  are  connected  with 
each  otheh  By  this  means  one  of  the  Blocks  of  a 
tackle  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved,  while 
the  other  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support.  The 
former,  in  this  case,  is  called  the  running  Block,  and 
the  latter  the  standing  Block.  The  usual  proportions 
for  single,  double,  treble,  &c.  Blocks,  may  be  stated 
as  follows  :  the  length  is  eight  times  the  breadth  of 
the  sheave  hole,  which  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  thickness  of  the  sheave,  and  this  is  one- tenth 
more  than  the  diameter  of  the  rope  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sheave  is  five  times 
the  thickness  of  the  former.  So  that  if  the  diameter 
of  the  rope  be  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  sheave  will 
be  Sinchesiythe  breadth  of  the  sbeave  livinch,  and  the 


breadth  of  the  sheave  hole  about  1^  inch,  and  tKe  nnr 
length  of  the  Block  9|  or  more  exactly  9+  inches.  The  rj^^ 
breadth  of  the  Block  is  six  times  the  thickness  of  the^"^^ 
sheave  j  and  therefore  for  an  inch  rope  its  breadth  is 
about  6^  inches :  these  dimensioas  are  not,  howerer, 
vigorously  observed,   for  soinetimes  the  Isogth  of  the 
Bkick  is  iUwiat  double  its  thickness    Much  more 
.vnifprmity  is  however  observed  in  the  dimenaioos  of 
Blocks  since  they  have  been  made  by  machiDery  than 
formerly;    but  they  of  course  still. hsve  diineat 
dimeosionSy  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

In  our  treatise  oathe  ''Application  of  Kschiaery to 
the  Arts,  &c«"  a  particular  description  is  eotered 
into  of  the  admirable  machine  invente4hy  Mr.  Brunei, 
for  the  formation  of  Blocks  ^  but  as  this  ia,  we 
believe,  the  only  engine  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  give  some  id^  of  the  mors 
common,  but  less  scientific  method  of  fonnatioiu 
The  shells  being  reduced  %o  their  proper  dimenaions, 
the  comers  or  angles  are  first  cut  off}  and,  the  work* 
man  then  gauges  out  the  size  of  the  sheave  hole, 
according  to  the  rule  we  have  given  above,  viz.  i^th 
broader  than  the  sheav^  and  once  the  thickness  longer 
than  the  diameter,  for  a  single  sheave  BlocL  Id 
Blocks  of  two  sheaves  the  partition  preserved  in  the 
middle  is  -i-th  less  than  the  sheave  hole  ;  each  sheave 
hole  is  gauged  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  in  the  same 
manner  for  Blocks  with  agreater  number  of  sheaves. 
The  Blocks  are  then  jambed  up  edgewise  with  wdges 
in  a  clave  or  ftsme,  and  the  sheave  holes  are  made  as 
follows  :  the  length  and  breadth  are  first  gauged 
out,  and  holes  are  bored  half  way  through  the  Block 
along  this  part  with  an  auger  the  size  of  the  sheave 
hole,  and  the  same  beina;  done  on  the  opposite  side 
the  holes  meet.  Blocks  from  ten  inches  and  upwards 
have  one  hole  bored  at  each  end,  and  cut  through 
with  a  chisel,  and  the  wood  is  sawed  out  with  a  rih 
sew.  All  Blocks  have  the  sheave  holes  cleared  cot  by 
chisels,  and  by  burrs  at  the  comers ;  those  which 
have  iron  stnqps,  have  the  strap  fitted  on  before  the 
wood  is  cut  out  in  the  middle  j  the  hole  for  the  pin 
is  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  Block,  and  is  one- 
tenth  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin.  The  outside 
and  edges  of  the  shell  are  next  rounded  off  by  the  stock 
shave,  and  neatly  finished  by  the  spoke  shave.  In  tlje 
navy,  these  Blocks  are  left  thick  upon  the  edges  of  the 
cheeks,  but  in  merchant  vessels  the  edges  are  thinned 
off  to  a  small  square,  and  in  part  rounded. 

The  scores,  which  are  the  grooves  to  receive  the 
strap,  are  gauged  out  along  the  outside  of  the  cheeks, 
and  tapered  in  depth  from  nothing  at  the  pin  to  haU 
the  thickness  of  the  strap  at  the  ends  of  the  Block, 
for  a  single  score,  and  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
pin  for  double  scores,  when  the  Block  is  to  have 
double  straps  5  and  these  are  again  gauged  down 
across  the  breast  of  the  Block  to  half  the  size  of  the 
strap,  to  allow  for  the  serving.  After  the  score  is  cut 
the  sheaves  are  fitted,  and  a  hole  for  the  pin  is  bored 
through  the  centre  of  diem,  by  a  bit  fixed  in  tw 
mandrel  of  a  turning  lathe,  or  with  a  stock  and  bit, 
and  opened  out  with  an  auger  one-sixteenth  large  than 
the  pin,  that  it  may  easily  turn.  They  are  then  put 
in  a  lathe  and  turned  smooth,  and  the  outer  circum- 
ference hollowed  one-third  of  its  thickness,  thM  the 
rope  may  embrace  it  closely.  The  diameter  of  tM 
pin  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  Bbeave  3  It  is  tuned 
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tLOCKa  iAa  lath««  excepi  its  bcodi  whieh  is  left  oetavgulwr 
0r^^-^m^  lo  prevent  its  turning  in  the  Block  \  and  the  pin  if 
driven  through  the  boles  in  the  Block  and  sheaveSf 
After  the  sheaves  are  fitted^  the  inside  of  the  sheave 
hole,  at  one  end  of  the  Block,  is  guaged  hollow  to 
pdmit  the  rope  and  correspond  with  the  sbeaveSj  and 
a  small  neat  chamfer  is  taken  off  the  edges. 

The  variety  oi  forms,  names^  and  purposes,  for 
Blocks  on  shipboard,  readers  it  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  upon  a  general  description  of  them  in  this  article; 
the  following  however,  whh  the  corresponding  figures, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  moat  of  those  in  common  use. 

Bet  Block  is  one  made  of  elm,  in  length  seven-ninths 
pf  the  bee,  in  depth  two  inches  for  every  foot  of  length, 
and  in  thickness  seven-eights  of  the  breadth.  A 
Block  of  this  kind  is  trimmed  squaw,  chamfered  on 
the  outside  edges,  and  fitted  with  a  sheave  in  one  end« 
and  in  the  other  a  hole  is  cot  to  be  fitted  with  a  sheave, 
in  cose  the  other  should  fail. 

Cheek  Blocks  are  half  shells  bolted  against  the  mast 
lieads.  The  chief  bolt  serves  for  the  pia  of  the 
sheave  :  they  receive  the  halyards  and  stays  of  their 
respective  masts. 

Clue  Garnet  Bhckt  are  single  sheaves  suspended 
firora  the  yards  by  a  strap  with  two  eyes|  a  lashing 
surrounds  the  yards  and  passes  through  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  suspend  the  Block  beneath  the  yard;  these 
Blocks  receive  the  clue  garnets  or  ropes,  which  are 
used  to  haul  up  the  clues  of  the  sail  j  this  is  applied 
to  the  main  and  fore  yard. 

Clue  Line  Blocks  are  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
preceding,  but  applied  to  the  top  sail,  top  gallant  and 
sprit  sails.  Mr.  Brunei,  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
above,  has  made  a  great  improvement  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  Block.  The  old  clue  line  and  clue  garnet 
Blocks  were  single  sheave  Blocks,  strapped  with  two 
eyes  ;  a  knot  was  made  at  the.  end  of  the  clue  line  or 
garnet,  just  at  the  place  where  it  was  attached  to  the 
clue  of  the  sail,  to  prevent  the  corner  being  drawn 
into  the  block.  This  however  was  not  effective,  and 
frequent  inconveniences  arose  by  the  rope  having 
a  tendency  to  get  entangled  with  the  sail,  and  the 
latter  to  be  drawn  over  the  sheave.  This  is  avoided  in 
the  new  Block ;  in  this  (see  fig.  4.)  the  two  holes  a  a, 
are  where  the  rope  goes  in  and  out  again  >  the  sheave 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Blocks,  so  as  to  be 
wholly  enclosed  except  a  mortise  at  6,  where  the 
sheave  is  put  in.  The  strap  surrounds  the  lower  part 
of  the  Block,  and  then  both  ends  pass  through  a  hole 
in  the  upper  part  above  c,  crossing  each  other.  They 
are  then  formed  into  an  eye,  by  which  the  Block  is 
suspended  from  the  yard.  In  this  way  no  accident 
can  happen,  because  the  garnet  or  line  is  so  enclosed 
in  the  Block  that  it  cannot  he  deranged  without  great 
Tiolence,  and  the  saH  can  by  no  mesas  be  drawn  into 
the  Block. 

D  Stocks  are  lumps  of  oak  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
P,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide.  They  are  bolted  into  the  ship's  side  in 
the  channels  to  receive  the  lifts. 

Deep  Sea  Line  Blocks  are  the  same  as  the  wooden 
snatch  Blocks,  (which  see  below)  but  smaller,  being 
generally  not  moire  than  ixosa  nine  to  eleven  indies  in 
length. 

.  Long  Tackle  Blocks  are  two  sheaves  placed  one 
above  another  in  the  same  shdl,  (see  fie.  5.)  The 
lower  sheave  is  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  other  5 


it  is  used  in  conkbination  with  a  single  Block  to  form  lU^OCiQBc 
the  lou  tackle  for  loading,  or  for  any  other  purchase,  > 
In  the  Navy*  and  in  the  £ast  India  service,  the  long 
tacUe  Blodk  is  used  •■  yard  tackle.  The  rope  is  reeved 
through  it,  as  through  a  conunon  double  Block,  but 
it  is  preferred  to  the  latter  where  it  is  convenient* 
because  the  strap  being  in  the  centre  of  the  resistance, 
it  hangs  more  steadily  than  when  the  sheaves  are  aU 
on  one  ihu. 

Main  Sheet  Block  is  used  for  the  sheet  tadde  of  the 
main  sail  booms  of  small  vessels.  The  pin  projects 
from  each  side  of  the  Block,  and  the  £dl  or  rope  of 
the  tackle  is  belayed  or  twisted  round  this  pin  to  stop 
it.  This  Block  is  either  single  or  double,  and  has  a 
lu^e  through  the  end  to  receive  the  strap; 

Monkey  Blocks  are  sometimes  used  on  the  lower 
yards  of  small  merchant  vessels,  to  lead  down  upon  the 
deck  the  running  rigging  belonging  to  the  sails.  The 
shells  are  made  of  asn  or  elm.  Some  are  only  single 
Blocks  attached  by  a  strap  and  iron  swivel  to  iron 
straps,  which  embrace  and  are  nailed  to  the  yard,  the 
Block  turning  to  lead  the  small  running  ropes  in  any 
direction ;  others  are  nearly  octangular,  with  a  roller 
working  in  the  middle,  and  a  wooden  saddle  beneath 
to  fit  and  nail  to  the  yard. 

Nine-pin  Blocks  are  used  to  lead  the  running  ropes 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  shells,  which  are  made 
of  dm  or  ash,  resemble  the  form  of  a  nine-pin,  except 
being  fiattened  on  the  sides.  Their  lengths  are 
generally  regulated  by  the  place  to  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  this  is  generally  under  the  cross  piece  of 
the  forecastle,  and  quarter  deck  bits.  The  breadth 
of  the  Block,  sheave,  &c.  is  governed  by  the  rope, 
and  tapers  at  the  ends  to  thre^-eights  the  breadth  in 
the  middle  -,  the  pin  projecting  at  each  end  serving  as 
a  vertical  axis,  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  end  -,  the 
thickness  is  five-eights  of  the  breadth  ;  these  Blocks, 
in  the  common  manufactory,  are  turned  in  a  lathe  and 
afterwards  flattened  with  a  spoke  shave. 

Rack  Blocks  are  a  range  of  small  single  Blocks, 
made  from  one  solid,  by  the  same  proportions  as 
single  Blocks,  with  ends  in  the  form  of  a  dove  talL 
These  however  are  seldom  used. 

Shoe  Blocks  are  two  single  Blocks  cut  in  a  solid 
piece  transversely  to  each  other,  they  serve  for  the 
falls  of  the  bunt  lines,  but  like  the  above  they  are  not 
Tcry  frequently  employed. 

Shoulder  Blocks  are  large  single  Blocks,  left  nearly 
square  at  the  upper  end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  sheaves.  These  are  used  on  the  lower 
yard,  to  lead  in  the  top  sail  sheets,  and  on  the  top 
sail  yards,  to  lead  in  the  top  gallant  sheets ;  by  means 
of  the  shoulder  they  are  kept  upright,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sheets  from  jambing  between  the  Block  and  the 
yard ;  they  are  also  used  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
boonikins,  to  lead  in  the  fore  tackle.  See  fig.  6. 

Sister  Blocks  are  similar  to  two  single  Blocks,  and 
are  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece  about  twenty  inches 
long  one  above  the  other  ;  between  the  Blocks  is  a 
scoring  for  a  middle  seizing  3  a  round  head  is  turned 
at  each  end  and  hollowed  underneath  to  contain  the 
end  seizings;  along  the  sides,  through  which  the 
pin  is  driven,  is  a  groove  or  scoring,  large  enough  to 
receive  part  of  the  top  mast  shrouds,  in  which  it  is 
seized.  These  Blocks  receive  the  lifts  and  reef  tackle 
pendants  of  the  top  sail  yards. 

Snatch  Block  is  a  single  sheave;,  with  a  notch  cut 
4  n3 
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BLOCKS,  througli  one  of  tbe  cheeks  of  the  Bhell>  to  admit  the 
'  rope  or  £dl  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  without  putting  its 
end  through  first.  The  strap  here  does  not  surround 
the  Blocks  but  is  passed  through  a  hole  bored  in  the 
divided  end.  (See  fig.  7.)  The  rope  in  the  figure  is 
represented  with  two  tails^  which  may  be  xnade  up 
for  a  hook^  a  thimble^  or  eye^  according  to  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  which  is  generally 
for  the  main  or  fore  sheet  Blocks  in  square  rigged 
vessels.  These  Blocks  when  complete  are  iron  bound, 
and  terminated  at  the  notched  end,  with  a  swivel- 
hook,  or  an  eye-bolt,  large  enough  to  receive  several 
turns  of  lashing,  by  which  the  Block  is  attached  to 
its  fixed  support.  (See  fig.  8.)  That  part  of  the  strap 
over  the  notch  in  the  side  lifts  up  with  a  hinge,  and 
is  confined  down,  after  the  rope  is  introduced,  by  a 
small  pin  put  across,  through  the  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  sheave,  which  projects  up  from  the  Block 
sufficiently  to  pass  through  an  eye  made  in  the  hinge 
part  of  the  strap.  The  strap  on  the  other  part  of  the 
Block  is  let  into  the  latter,  and  confined  by  the  pin 
and  by  nails.  These  Blocks  are  used  for  heavy  pur- 
chases, where  a  warp  or  hawser  is  brought  to  the 
capstan,  and  are  available  for  any  rope  in  the  Nav)'. 

Spring  Block  is  a  new  but  rather  whimsical  con- 
trivance, intended  to  give  play  to  the  sails,  and  to 
facilitate  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  by  acting  as  a  spring 
upon  the  rigging.  It  is  not  different  from  a  common 
Block,  except  being  furnished  with  a  strong  spiral 
spring,  which  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  Block,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  part  to  which  the  Block  itself 
would  otherwise  have  been  fixed.  It  has  never,  we 
believe,  been  applied  in  actual  service,  nor  do  we  think 
it  is  likely  to  be^  and  therefore  any  further  detail 
seems  useless. 

Strap  bound  Bloeki  are  single  Blocks  with  a  shoulder 
left  on  each  side  at  the  upper  part,  to  admit  the  strap, 
a  little  above  the  pin.  These  Blocks  are  used  at  the 
clue  of  the  square  sails  for  the  clue  garnets  or  clue 
lines,  and  under  the  yards  -,  the  shoulder  preserves  tbe 
strap  from  being  chafed. 

<  Thick  and  thin,  or  quarter  Block  is  a  double  Block, 
with  one  sheave  thicker  than  the  other,  and  is  used  to 
lead  down  the  top  sail  sheets  and  clue  lines. 

Viol  or  Fiddle  Block  is  one  with  a  single  sheave ;  the 
length  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  hole, 
which  is  three-eights  more  than  the  thickness  of  the 
sheave,  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  is  ofie-tenth  more 
than  the  diameter  of  the  viol ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
sheave  is  ten  times  the  thickness.  The  breadth  of  the 
Block  should  be  eight  times  the  thickness  of  the 
sheave,  and  the  thickness  two-sevenths  of  the  length. 
This  Block  is  double  scored  j  the  sheave  is  coated 
with  brass,  and  the  pin  is  iron,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
sheave.  It  is  used  in  heaving  up  the  anchor.  The 
viol  passes  round  the  geer  capstan,  through  the  Block, 
which  is  lashed  to  the  main  mast,  and  the  cable  is 
-fostened  in  a  temporary  manner  to  the  viol  in  several 
places.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  largest  ships 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

We, have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  all 
Blocks  in  most  common  use,  but  many  are  necessarily 
omitted ;  the  number  of  different  sorts,  and  the  dif- 
ferent dimensions  of  those  of  the  same  sort,  being  so 
great  as  to  bid  defiance  to  enumeration.  It  appears 
that  there  are  not  less  than  200  Blocks  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes  constantly  making  at  the  Block  machi- 


nery mills  at  Portsmouth,  and  many  sorts  are  not-  mm 
withstanding  put  completely  out  of  service  m  the^-T^ 
Navy,  which  are  still  used  in  the  merchant  service.     ^^^ 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Blocks  lashed 
to  a  ship's  principal  yards :  to  the  Lower  Yardt,  the 
Jeer  Block,  Bunt  Line  Blocks,  Leech  Une  Blockt*  m 
and  Top  Scul  Sheet  Blocks  strapped  together;  Quarter 
and  Slab  Line  Blocks  strapped  together;  One  Une 
Tricing  and  Preventer  Brace  Blocks,  Pendant  and  Stud- 
ding  Sail  Halyard  Blocks, 

To  the  Top  Sail  Yards,  Bunt  Line  and  Tye  Blocks 
strapped  together  j  Top  Gallant  Sheet  and  l^  Block 
strapped  together ;  Jewel  Block,  Brace  Pendant  Blocks, 
Clue  Line  Blocks,  and  Block  to  lead  down  the  top 
gallant  sheets. 

To  the  Top  Gallant  Yards,  Jewel,  Clue  Line  and 
Brace  Pendant  Blocks. 

To  the  Mizen  Yard,  Jeer  Block,  Uernck  Block,  Single 
Halyard  Block,  Throat  Brace,  Middle  Brace,  and  Cooi^ 
Brace  Blocks, 

To  the  Croif  Jack  Yards,  Quarter  Blockt,  Jeer 
Blocks,  and  Lift  and  Top  Sail  Sheets  Blocks  strapped 
together. 

To  the  Bowsprit,  the  Bee  Block  bolted  to  the  bow- 
sprit, at  the  outer  end  under  the  bees  ;  Fore  Bow  Use 
Blocks,  lashed  on  each  side  to  the  fore  stay  collar; 
Fore  Top  Sail  Bow  Line  Blocks,  lashed  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
bowsprit  cap. 

Besides  which  we  have  the  Fish  Block,  Girt  Use 
Block,  Cat  Block,  &c.  &c. 

Block  House,  in  Military  affairs^  is  a  kind  of 
wooden  fort  or  battery,  sometimes  moveable  on 
rollers,  sometimes  it  is  erected  on  a  vessel,  and  at 
others  fixed.  In  the  former  cases  it  is  transferred  to  any 
place  where  a  temporary  defence  may  be  necessary,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  of  course  attached  to  the  spot  it  is 
intended  to  defend  ;  the  defence  however  can  only  be 
attempted  against  musketry,  unless  when  (as  is  some- 
times the  case)  the  term  Block  House  is  bestowed 
upon  a  permanent  brick  or  stone  fort  competent  to 
resist  even  the  force  of  a  cannon  shot.  It  is  then 
generally  built  on  a  bridge,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice or  river,  serving  not  merely  for  its  defence  but 
for  the  command  of  the  pass  or  ford.  A  Block  House 
of  this  kind  formerly  stood  on  the  bridge  of  Dresden, 
but  it  has  been  now  long  demolished.  The  term 
Block  House  however  more  commonly  implies  a 
wooden  building  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  first  i 

alluded.  In  our  plate  (XIII.  3.)  figure  1  and  2,  we  have 
given  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  Block  House,  con- 
structed by  Major  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in 
one  of  our  possessions  in  America,  during  the  late 
contest  with  that  country  It  is  formed  of  timber 
felled  for  the  purpose,  and  squared  where  that  opera- 
tion was  necessary ;  it  is  however  notwithstanding 
very  strong,  and  bids  defiance  to  any  attack  except 
where  cannon  are  employed,  to  the  power  of  wWch  it 
must  of  course  soon  yield.  The  upper  floor  projects 
(as  is  shown  in  the  elevation)  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story,  and  in  this  projecting  part  are  holes  in 
the  floor,  which  may  be  opened  in  case  the  enemy  has 
approached  the  walls ;  and  through  which  much  exe- 
cution may  be  done  upon  the  troops  below,  who  may 
be  attempting  to  force  their  entrance.  The  windows, 
in  case  of  attack,  are  closed  by  proper  shutters,  and 
rendered  as  strong  and  capable  of  resistance  as  tbe 
walls  themselves.  In  this  circumstance  the  loop  holes. 
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g/XllK.  shown  Bill  I,  &c.  are  those  through  which  the  troops 

->       direct  their  muskets^  and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  whOe 

BLOIS.    the]r  are  themselves  perfectly  secure  from  the  effect  of 

•'V^  any  musketry  fire.  In  this  Block  Mouse  the  officers  have 

their  apartments  all  above,  or  on  the  second  floor, 

but  the  kitchen  appropriated  to  their  use  is  below, 

and  is  marked  g  in  the  plan ;  /  is  a  centre  stack  of 

chimneys,  into  which  opens  the  fireplace  3  in  each  of 

the  principal  barrack  rooms,  b  b;   a  a  a,  &c.  are  the 

soldiers'  sleeping  berths.    The  length  of  the  building, 

on  each  side,  is  thirty-six  feet;  and  the  height,  from 

the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  roof,  is  twenty  feet. 

Our  representation  is  from  a  model  of  the  original 

construction  preserved  in  the  Royal  Military  Repository 

at  Woolwich, 

Block  Books,  or  Books  of  Images,  certain  books 
printed  on  wooden  Blocks,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards, 
which  were  first  invented  and  painted  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  in  the  following  century  begun  to  engrave 
on  wood  the  images  or  figures  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  ana- 
logous to  the  subject.  As  the  art  of  engraving  pro- 
ceeded, its  professors  at  length  composed  historical 
subjects,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  text  or  explanation  engraved  on  the 
same  Blocks.  These  form  what  are  by  Bibliographers 
termed  Block  Books  or  Books  of  Images,  which  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  first  rude  attempts  at  printing  $ 
the  earliest  specimen  bears  the  date  of  1423 ;  it  is 


a  very  curious  wood-cul  of  St.  Christopher*  These  BLOCK.; 
curious  Xylographic  works  are  descril>ed  at  const-  «i£,JJirgp 
derable  length  by  the  different  Bibliographers,  andT^^  j 
historians  of  the  art  of  printing ;  who  are  not  agreed  ^  ^ 
concerning  their  number,  some  fixing  it  at  seven^ 
while  Baron  Heinecken,  (who  has  treated  most  fully 
on  this  subject)  has  described  ten.  He  divides  them 
into  two  classes,  1.  Books  of  Images  without  any  texi$ 
accompanying  them,  but  in  which  words  and  sentences 
are  interspersed  either  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle 
of  the  plate  or  page,  or  in  scrolls  proceeding  from  the 
mouths  of  the  figures  introduced  -,  and  9.  Books  of 
Images  accompanied  with  text,  which  have  words,  &c. 
interspersed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
class,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  plates  of  explana* 
tory  matter.  See  descriptions  of  these  curious  specimens 
of  early  art  in  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  voL  i. 
p.  4  to  53  ;  Hornets  Introduction  to  tfie  Study  of 
Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  2  to  14;  and 
Heinecken*s  Idee  Gen^ale  d'une  Collection  compleite 
d^Estampes,  &c.  Leipsic,  1771*  8vo. 

Block  Island,  an  island  situated  near  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  in  North  America,  and  included  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  It  occupies  part  of  the  49d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
four  broad.  It  is  nearly  ten  miles  south-west  of  Point 
Judith,  and  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shore- 
ham.  The  inhabitants  are  about  700,  and  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  fisheries.  Block  Island  is 
also  noted  for  its  cattle,  sheep,  butter  and  cheese. 


BLOCKSBERG,  or  Bboksbbro,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  called  the  Brocken,  (Mons  Bructerus,)  a 
mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  distinguished  as  the  highest  point  of  the 
rugged  district  of  Hartz.  It  rises  about  3600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  summit  presents  a  view  of 
nearly  8000  square  miles.  This  summit  too,  is  noted  for 
presenting  one  of  the  most  singular  curiosities  to  be  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  "Tradition,  founded  no 
doubt  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  Germans 
performed  here  in  ancient  times,  makes  this  mountain 
the  resort  of  all  the  witches  of  the  north  -,  and  the 
spectre  of  Brocken,  though  a  phenomena  perfectly 
natural,  is  calculated  to  strike  the  ignorant  peasant  with 
terror,  and  even  to  excite  surprise  in  the  philosopher. 
It  is  seen  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  when 
the  spectator  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  happens  to  be 
placed  in  a  right  line  between  the  sun  and  a  cloud 
hovering  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  small  distance,  and 
is  merely  the  image  of  the  spectator  reflected  from 
the  cloud,  as  from  a  mirror,  but  in  a  magnified  and 
distorted  shape." 

BLOEDIT,  in  Mineralogy,  a  fibrous  substance  re- 
cently analysed  by  John,  and  found  to  consist  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  soda  and  water. 
-  BLOIS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the  former  Orle- 
^  annois,  and  the  district  of  Blaisois,  but  now  the  chief 
*  town  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lioire,  In  one  of  the  most  agreeable  districts  of  France. 


The  acclivity  slopes  to  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  but  many 
of  its  streets  are  still  narrow,  and  the  houses  low. 
There  are  several  fountains  in  the  town,  which  are 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  cut  through  the 
nick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Romans.  The  principid  public  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral,  the  former  Jesuit*s  College,  and  the  Epis« 
copal  Palace  ;  but  the  Bishopric  has  been  suppressed. 
.The  last  Bishop  who  filled  that  dignity,  was  the  noted 
Gregoire,  so  well  known  by  his  writings  against  the 
slave  trade.  The  ancient  castle  stands  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  river,  and  was  originally  designed 
for  the  defence  of  the  place.  It  was  distinguished  as 
the  birth  place  of  Louis  XII.,  and  as  the  scene  where 
the  Duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  were 
assassinated,  in  1587,  by  order  of  Henry  III.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  also  expired  there  in  1589.  The  popula* 
tion  of  Blois,  at  a  late  enumeration,  was  13,054,  who 
carry  on  manufactures  of  woollen,  hardware  and  glass, 
besides  a  good  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  com,  wood,  and 
fruit.  It  IS  about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Orleans, 
in  lat.  47**  34'  N.  and  long.  1**  SO'  E. 

BLONKET.    The  Gloss  says,  "  Blonket  liveries 
are  gray  coats."     They  are  blank,  dismal  liveries. 

Our  blonket  liueries  been  all  too  sad 
For  thilke  same  season,  when  aU  is  ydad 
With  pleasance. 

SpeAier,    The  SkephertTs  Calender.  Aftfjr. 
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BLOOD. 


BLOOD.        BLOOD,  V. 
v^«-*y<«^      Blood,  n. 

Blo'ody,  r. 

Bloody,  adj,     \     See  to  Blbbd.    See  alto  Blood, 

Blo'odivkss,    /in  Composition. 

Blo'odilt, 

Blo'odlkss, 

Blo^odhound.  , 

To  A  noble  load  he  scholde  coom,  &  >ere  all  lord  be> 
And  kyoges  come  of  by«  blod,  &  Wtt  me  scholde  se. 

R.  Giametntr,  f.  10. 

He  adrou  ys  hlo^  snerd,  and  loude  bygan  to  grede : 

Englysse  men,  Clnglysse  men,  sle^  anon  ych  rede. 

V^r  Cdmond,  rrc  kyng,  to  de>e  y«  ydo.  U,  p.  904. 

bis  ilk  ^e  barons,  ^rgh  descent  of  blode, 
Haf  right  &  resons  to  ft  coroune  fhlie  gode. 

JLBrumme^  p*240. 

And  save  bir  ilotfy  wonndes  wide  and  sore  ; 
Andalle  criden  bothe  lease  and  more. 
Hare  mercie,  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle. 

Chaucer,     The  Kmightet  Tale^  r.  17S7. 

And  a  womman  hadde  ben  in  the  hlodi  flixe  twelve  yeer,  and 
hadde  ressevred  many  thing^s  of  ful  many  lecbis,  and  hadde 
•pendid  ol  nlr  good,  and  was  aothiBg  amen^d  but  waa  rather 
the  «»rae.  Wicitf,    Mmrk^  ch.  r. 


HjM  will  «xaet  bgr  loitttffo  vkMI 

Thou  thinkest,  and  hast  thonght  i 
llien,  mercie  God,  amongst  thq^  men 

No  mercie  is  at  all : 
A  6^M««r  law  vade  lltadter^ 

Was  noier  heard  or  shaU. 

Wmmtr.    AlbUaCa  Engiamdf  hook  iz.  caa.  SI. 

And  threw  mmeasnr'd  crfes,  about  then*  wslke ; 
So  horrid  thai  a  AiM^frjw  feare  curprMde 
MjrdaiimtedBpiiMa. 

Chapman,    Homer**  Odysset,  book  xi.  loL  Ul. 

Hie  public  mischief  was  his  prirate  gain  ; 
Children  their  staaghter'd  parent  aovghc  In  fab  • 
A  brother  here  hia  poisoned  brother  wept ; 
Some  hloadlem  dy*d,  and  aomc  by  opium  alept. 

Dry  den.     The  Art  •/  Poetry ,  can.  4, 


BL0OD.J 


A  patriot's  h»—i. 


And  there  waa  a  certayne  woman,  which  was  diaeased  of  an 
yasue  of  bloH  xii.  yearea  &  had  auifred  many  thyngea  of  many 
phiaiciona,  and  had  apent  all  y*  ahe  had,  and  felt  none  amend- 
ment  at  al,  but  waxed  worae.  Bible ^  1551. 

Whe  thoae  caterpilleraand  hlouddy  beaata  had  undermined  him^ 
they  complayned  agayn  to  their  lord  cardinal. 

The  Life  of  Doctoar  Barnes,  A  A  a.  ill. 

For  loe  he,  teodring  my  moat  humble  ante, 
The  right,  and  faith,  my  Hector'a  htoodteue  corpa 
Rendred,  for  to  be  layd  in  aepnlture, 
And  aent  me  to  my  kingdome  hokne  agalne. 

Smrrey,    JEneie,  boA  iL 

. —  T^t  Gods  he  fear'd 
The  laws  of  nature  aad  of  nationa  heard. 
He  chear'd  my  aorrowa,  and  for  aums  of  gold 
The  Uoodleu  carcasa  of  my  Hector  aold. 
Pity'd  the  woes  a  parent  underwent, 
And  aent  me  back  in  aafety  from  hia  toat     Dryden, 

But  Dido  quaking  fierce  with  frantike  moode  and  grialy  hue, 
With  trembling  spotted  cheeks,  her  huge  attempting  to  pursae, 
Besides  her  sefife  for  rage,  and  towards  death  with  risage  WMMg 
Her  eyes  about  she  rold,  as  red  as  bloud  they  looked  than. 

Phaer,    Aentidoe^  bookir. 

Butshe        •        •        •        •        • 
Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesae  bloud  defilde^ 
But  taketh  glory  in  her  cmelnesse. 
Fairer  then  fairest,  let  none  euer  say, 
That  ye  were  blooded  i^  a  yeelded  fray. 

Spemer,   SonmdTK* 

Shortly  after  Pysistratna  hariog  wounded  himself,  and  bloudkd 
•&  his  body  o^r,  caused  his  men  to  carry  him  in  his  coach  into 
the  market-place  North.    Plutarch,  UA,  80. 

They  who  taught  first  to  dismember,  and  cut  in  pieces  for 
meat  a  tame  goose,  a  house  dove,  and  a  familiar  pigeon,  a  dung- 
hill oock,  or  domestical  hen  of  the  roast,  and  that  not  for  to 
Stttisie  and  remedy  the  necessity  of  hunger,  as  do  those  weeails 
and  cats,  and  but  oncly  for  pleasure,  and  to  feed  a  dainty  tooth 
surely  have  confirmed  and  streagthened  all  that  blodiness  and 
savage  crueltie  which  was  in  our  nature,  and  made  it  altogether 
inflexible  and  immoreable  without  any  compassion. 

HoUand.    Plutarch,  fol.  779. 


Well  spent  ia  aoch  a  Mrife,  may  earn  lndasd» 
And  for  a  time  ensore,  to  his  lor'd  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws. 

Coipper.    The  Tatk,  book  r. 

Meantime  remember,  lifelesa  drone  I 
I  carry  bucks  and  blood*  alone. 

H^artoH,     The  Phaeton  and  One  Hone  Cheit. 

Stay,  bloody  soldier,  stay  thy  hand. 
Nor  take  the  shepherd's  gentle  breath : 

Tly  rage  let  innocence  withstand  ; 
Let  music  soothe  the  thirst  of  death. 

Langhem,    FabU  iSi 

When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a  more  regnlir 
mode  by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and  seditiou  of 
the  people  ;  when  by  popular  efforts,  it  was  repressed  as  rebel* 
lion  by  the  hand  of  power ;  and  bloody  executions  (often  hhoidf 
returned)  marked  the  whole  of  its  progress  through  tiliti 
stages.  Burhe,     A  Speech  at  Briatd. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bhodiea*  pomp  arra/d, 
The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcMle ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  miatreaa  or  a  aalnt  in  every  grove. 

GokUmith.    TheTrmidlei, 

Blood,  in  Compantion^  gives  birth  to  many  words  of 
powerful  import.  Examples  of  the  principal  of  them 
arc  subjoined. 

Now  in  close  fight  the  angry  cbiefa  engage  *, 
Like  two  fell  griflSns  rous*d  to  equal  rage ; 
Pois'd  on  their  rolling  trains  they  fiercely  rise, 
With  bioodheepotted  crests  and  burning  eye«. 

WilhU,     The  Bpigamiad,  book  E 

For  the  blood-bolter' d  Banquo  smiles  vpon  me 
And  points  at  them  for  bis. 

Shah»peare,     MatAeik,  ^  14i 

Tell  him  if  he  i'tV  blood-nz'd  field,  lay  swolo 
Shewiag  the  sun  bis  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moosi 
What  you  woold  do.  . 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  i*  «•  1 

By  my  soule,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinhing  hate. 
Will  1  for  euer,  and  my  facUon,  weare. 
Shahspeare,    Henry  VL  First  Part,  act  ii.  ic  *• 

And  for  mjaelfe,  foe  aa  he  was  to  ae. 

Might  liquid  teares,  or  heart  oflendiog  groanea, 

Or  blood -consuming  sighes  recall  biit  life ; 

I  would  be  blinde  with  weeping,  sicke  with  gronei, 

Look  pale  as  prim-rose  with  blood  itrhikiMg  sighef, 

And  all  to  have  the  nobk;  duke  alive. 

Id,    Henry  VL  So^mdPmi,  foL  134. 
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CoB}ectuT«,  cxptcUtkm,  aad  mnmae 

Of  aydes  incertaine,  should  sot  be  admUted. 

Skaktpeart.    Havry  /T.  Secvnd  Par/,  foL  78. 

Yet  MAemort  l»7Ui  boM  Urtie  tpceck. 
Cold  hU  hUmdrffmtm^  hart  emboldened  bee. 

5^rfurr.    /Vime  QMe#M,  book  i.  cml  9. 

Abieowardhand;  affndd  whr  riboaldit  thon  be  ? 
(ThoB  inelnuMml  of  death,  siuuM  and  despite) 
Why  schoaldit  thoa  feare,  with  sharp  and  trenchant  knife 
To  cut  the  thread  of  this  hioad-guilHe  life  ? 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Bomlofne,  book  zU. 

To  shed  theMpotf  of  Christians,  when  MM<f  may  h€  spared, 
what  an  hideous  thing  it  is,  you  may  guess  by  that  emperor, 
that  baring  beheaded  a  Christian,  was  by  the  sight  of  fishes 
head  that  came  to  his  table  so  astonished,  phansying,  tiiat  it 
was  the  hewl  of  that  slaughtered  Christian  gaping  on  him,  that 
bo  scarce  rocotered  to  his  wits ;  or  of  that  poor  penitent 
Davids  in  his  pathetick  expression,  delirer  me  from  biooi^ 
gviliinett,  O  Lord;  a  wonderful  deliverance,  it  seems,  to 
get  clear  from  tiiat.  And  what  an  ocean  of  fishes  heads,  may 
appear  one  day  gssping  on  some  men,  I  hare  no  joy  to  tell : 
dalirer  v from btaadgnUtinmy  O  Gad. 

HammomdM  Wvrkt,  Tol.  ir«  serm.  TiL 

Then,  taking  cong^  of  that  virgin  pure. 
The  bSauth-kanded  babe  vnto  her  trath 

Did  eamestiy  commit,  and  her  oonime. 
In  vertooas  lore  to  traine  his  tender  vonth. 

Sfeimr.    Faerie  Queenej  book  ii.  can.  3. 

If  he  be  very  hot,  he  should  by  no  means  drink.  At  least, 
a  good  piece  of  bread  first  to  be  eaten,  will  gahi  time  to  WHB 
the  beer  btood-knt,  which  then  he  may  drink  safely. 

Locke.    Oii  EdaeoHom,  sec  17. 


ifnbleedreA 


renmmng,    x—tegf^  y,  XL 


Which  petttio  onee  obtidned,  thel  tent  out  curriers  into 
every  parte,  amongst  whome  Homfrey  Cheisnr  pleiyng  the  parte 
of  a  good  blood  Mommde,  foloed  the  track  of  the  flyer  so  eaen  by 
the  sent,  that  he  ouertooke  and  apprehended  hymn  not  far 
fromCOpeign.  HaU.    RUhardllT. 

Moreover,  when  as  the  people  of  Rome  railed  upon  him  for 
justice,  and  namely  to  have  Halotns  and  Tigellinus  executed, 
the  onely  men  of  all  the  bloud'hounds  and  instruments  of  Nero 
that  wrought  most  misdriefe,  he  saved  them  from  danger. 

Holland.    Smetomime,  fol.  218* 


Her  unrelenting  trun  :  informen,  spies. 
Blood  kotmds,  that  sturdy  freedom  to  the  grove 

Liberty,  p. 


Whf  art  tho«  troubled,  Hcrad?  whatvasnlcar 
itiy  blood-reomlving  breast  to  rage  doth  move  ? 

Heav  n's  King  who  doft  himself  weak  flesh  to  wear. 
Comes  not  to  nde  in  wrath,  but  serve  in  love. 

Cir«sAaw.    So$pet*oiFii0rode. 

Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood'eacrijice, 
Intreate  you  to  your  wonted  fmrthcraitce  ? 
Then  take  nsy  soule ;  my  body»  soule,  and  all. 
Before  that  Eaglaud  gioe  the  French  the  foyle. 

Shakspeare.     Henry  VL  First  Part,  fol.  115. 


O  natifi  miserable ! 


With  an  vntitled  tyrant,  bloody-oceptred. 
When  Shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  dayes  again. 

Id.    j/ec6eM,  fol.  146. 

Bot  when  they  hear  thee  sing 

The  glories  of  thy  King, 

His  zeal  to  God,  and  his  just  awe  o'er  men  ; 

They  may,  btood'thaken  then, 

i^eel  such  a  flesh-quake  to  possess  their  powers. — 

Ben  Jonson.     Ode  to  Hinuelf. 

Now  shall  thou  dye,  quod  he,  and  with  that  word 
At  the  altar  him  trembling  gan  he  draw, 
through  the  bhodsked  of  his  i 


Wallowlog  through  i 


Surrey. 


son. 
jtemeeie,  book  11. 


I  am  no  butcherly  murderer,  no  bloodtkedder  of  innocence. 

UdalL    ^oAN,ch.xiz. 

Hereof  coma  these  pestilences,  famine,  derth,  distmctionf, 
burnings,  and  blood-ekedings. 

Joye.    Expotidon  of  Daniel,  ch«  T. 

ney  were  tanght  to  believe,  that  founding  a  monastery  a 
little  before  their   deaths  would  atone  for  a  life  of  incon- 


tinence,  disorder,  and  blood-eked. 


C§MtMM(aHti,  hr.  p.  408» 


Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pykes, 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  thdr  howles  conftn'd. 
Doe  breake  the  clouds ;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Heroda  bloody  kmUinf  slaughter  men. 

Skakepeare.    Henry  K  fol.  79. 

The  emperow  seeing  the  HI  order,  and  that  by  the  reason  of 
hie  hhudletting  and  feauer,  he  was  not  present  at  the  act,  ha 
tooka  such  an  heaniaease  at  Ms  heart,  whereby  he  fell  into  a 
trmace.  Golden  Booke. 

I  thynke  he  wss  lette  blode  in  the  necke,  accordytige  to  the 
blodeUtiyng  in  Lombardy,  whan  they  wyU  auallce  a  mannet 
ende.  Froieeart.    Cronyele,  v.  ii.  C.  L 

Edw.    Now  breath  we  lords,  good  fiortune  bids  vs  pause. 

And  smooth  the  frownes  of  war,  with  peacefol  looket  I 
Some  troopes  pursue  the  bloody  minded  queen. 

Skakepeare.     Henry  K  Tkird  Part,  foL  157. 

Boy,  break  thy  pipes,  leave,  leave,  thy  fruitless  muse: 
Rather  the  mast,  and  blood-red  comill  chuse. 

Feltkam.    Betolvee,  71. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  eflicacy  of  appended  remedies,  we 
moat  not  pretermit  the  menmrable  examples,  that  are  delivered 
by  the  judicious  Boetius  de  Bost,  concerning  the  virtues  of  that 
aort  of  jasper,  which  is  blood^red  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  the  stone,  not  being  mingled  with  any  colour. 

Boole.    On  Natnrml  Phdooopky,  p.iLessayT. 


But  trembling  Dido  eagerlv  now  beat 

Upon  her  stem  determination ; 

Her  bloodekot  eyes  roliae  within  her  head  ; 

Her  quivering  chekes,  sleeked  with  deadly  staine. 

Both  pale  aBd  wan  to  think  on  death  to  come. 

Surrey,    jten^ie,  book  ir. 

In  the  remaining  orb,  the  heavenly  maid 

The  tale  of  childleas  Cynaras  display'd  ; 

A  settled  anguish  in  the  look  appears. 

And  from  ^  bloodekot  eyes  flow  streams  of  teal*. 

Oay.    Ooid.    Tke  Story  of  Armekno^  book  vi. 

Revenge,  her  bloodekot  eyes  on  fire 
And  hisung  envy's  snaky  tire. 

Hamilton.    Contemphtion, 


-  Hie  beast  of  prey 


Blood  etain*d,  deserves  to  bleed :  but,   you,  ye  folks. 

What  have  yt  done ;  ye  peacefbl  people,  what 

To  merit  death.  Tkomeon,    SptkAg. 

lliey  had  such  bUmdeucking  hertes,    as    could  haue   been 
contente  to  haue  murthered  their  owne  parStes. 

VdaU.    ^<»A»,ch.zriiL 

Like  skathed  sheepe,  escaped  from 

Blood-euckintc  dogs,  they  ouake 
Imploring  his  protection ;  wtdch 

He  then  did  vndertake. 
Wamer,    Albiem  England,  book  z.  can.  57. 

I  would,  false  murdVous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  begge  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say,  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meaa'st,' 
Tiiat  thou  thyselfe  was  borne  in  bastardie ; 
And  after  all  this  fearr full  homage  done 
Give  thee  thy  byre,  and  send  thy  soule  to  hell. 
Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men. 

Skakepeare,,  Henry  VL  Second  Part,  fol.  135. 
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the  future  nouriihen  of  the  commaiiityy  but  the  present  drains 
and  blooodsmekert  of  those  who  produce  them,  irhat  is  to  be 
done?    '  Bwke,    0» Scarcity, 


•  Their  bhod-noolne  eyes 


]>oo  breal^e ;  the  fiery  plague  with  botches  flyes 
All  oer  the  fac^  :  their  heauy  heads  fall  downe. 

Maff,    Lucan,  book  ri. 

So  holies  the  fired  Herods  blood  awoln  brest. 
Not  to  be  slak'd  but  by  a  sea  of  blood. 

Craakaw.    Sotpetto  d^  Her  ode, 

Tau.        Prisoner  ?    to  whom  ? 
Count.    To  me,  hhod'tkirttie  lord. 

Skakspeare,    Henry  VL  First  Part,  foL  103. 

He  eaird  no  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  from 
His  dared  eyes  to  flash  on  Judas's  face, 
And  stamp  upon  his  lips  that  flaming  doom 
Which  due  to  their  blood-thirsty  flattery  was. 

JBeaumoHt.    Psyche,  c.  zi.  St  227m 

This  centrall  night  or  nnirersal  spright 

Of  wo,  of  want,  of  balefull  bitterness,  &c. 

Of  warre,  contention,  and  bloHd-lhirstinesse,  &c. 

lliis  Stygian  stream  through  all  the  world  doth  run. 

And  many  wicked  souls  unto  it  self  hath  wonne. 

More.      Oh  the  Soul,  iii.  ch.  lii.  St  34. 

Assassination,  her  whole  mind 
Blood'tMrsting,  on  her  arm  reclin'd 

ChurchilL    The  Duellist,  book  UL 

The  wide  process  or  sinuated  part  [of  the  lesser  W.  Newt] 
is  remarkably  transparent,  and  when  viewed  with  a  lens  of 
even  moderately  magnifying  power,  exhibits  verv  distinctly  the 
ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  dispersed  through  it. 

Pennant,     Zoology,  r,  iii. 

The  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  tendons,  which  arc  necesary 
to  the  life,  or  for  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  must,  it  is  evident, 
in  their  way  from  the  trunk  of  the  body  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  travel  over  the  movable  joints. 

Paley,    Natural  Theology,  ch.  riii. 

Blood  is  usually  designated  a  red  fluid  circu- 
lating in  the  arteries  and  veins.  There  is,  however, 
some  incorrectness  in  applying  the  epithet  red  to  the 
Blood  in  the  way  of  distinctive  appellation ;  for  in 
the  very  small  vessels  the  fluid  is  without  colour, 
and  there  are  animals  in  which  a  circulating  fluid  is 
not  only  presumed  but  detected,  such  fluid  being 
destitute  of  redness  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  more  perfect  animals  too  the  Blood  is  of  a 
different  colour,  as  it  is  found  in  the  arteries  and  veins  j 
in  the  latter  vessels  being  of  a  more  purple,  and  in 
the  former  of  a  more  crimson  hue,  while^  as  just 
intimated,  in  the  capillary  portion  of  the  vascular 
circuit,  it  loses  its  colour  altogether. 

The  circulation  of  the  Blood,  the  preservation  of 
its  fluidity  and  homogeneous  appearance  during  cir- 
culation, its  immediate  separation  into  distinct  parts 
when  removed  from  its  vessels,  its  colour,  its  equality 
of  temperature  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  during 
all  exterior  vicissitudes,  and  the  freedom  of  it  from 
perceptible  change  during  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  malignant  diseases,  are  the  principal  points 
of  interest  that  attach  themselves  to  our  present 
inquisition ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  remark,  with  as 
much  brevity  and  succinctness  as  possible,  upon  each 
of  the  above  particulars. 

Of  the  circulation.  In  other  parts  of  this  work,  the 
course  which  the  Blood  takes  will  be  found  described, 
aa  well  as  the  organization  by  which  its  circuit  is 


quofnodo  of  circulating  agency.  Dr.  Harvey,  the 
great  discoverer  of  the  circulation,  imagioed  the 
whole  projecting  power  to  reside  in  the  heart,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  several  very 
able  physiologists.  Indeed  this  doctrine,  which  till 
lately  might  be  considered  rather  on  the  decline,  has 
very  recently  been  resumed  and  ably  defended  by 
l>r.  Parry ;  while  other  speculatists^  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  Blood  vessels  themselves  are 
actively  and  very  materiaUy  concerned  in  the  Blood's 
propulsion  through  its  innumerable  channels.  This 
physiological  problem  involves^  in  some  measure,  an 
anatomical  problem  also;  it  being  made  a  question, 
whether  the  flbrous  coat  belonging  to  an  artery  is  ac- 
tually muscular,  and  therefore  contractile,  or  whether 
what  have  been  dascribed  as  muscular  tunics  are  not 
merely  membranous  tissues,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  contraction.  **  I  have  sought  (says  a  modem 
writer,  Mr.  Hare)  in  vain  for  the  reputed  muscular 
coat  of  an  artery,  and  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
whole  tube  is  constructed  of  cellular  tissue,  which, 
from  its  different  degrees  of  density  or  compactness, 
appears  to  form  separate  coats,  and  which  from  its 
yielding  power,  is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, by  the  impulse  which  the  Blood  receives 
from  the  heart  alone,  the  great  muscular  power  of 
which  appears  more  than  suflicient  for  propelling  it 
through  elastic  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  body." 

Others  maintain,  that  the  arteries  are  endowed  irith 
a  truly  muscular   power  from  their  construction; 
and   that    they  acknowledge  their  proper  stimulus         , 
to  contraction^    viz.  the   circulating   Blood  with  as 
much  readiness  and  as  completely,  as  the  voluntary         ' 
muscles  obey  the  excitation  of  the  will. 

These  last  reasoners  contend,  that  there  is  as  reg^nlsr 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  artery,  as  there  is  of  j 
the  heart,  and  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  vessel 
upon  its  contained  fluid  the  Blood  is  projected  for- 
wards ;  while  the  former  maintain  that  the  alternate 
dilatation  and  collapse  of  the  vessel^  as  far  as  it  does 
take  place,  is  occasioned  by  its  elasticity  merely, 
and  that  the  Blood  gets  to  the  extreme  or  capillary  I 
vessels  by  one  great  propelling  agency.  Hence  they 
say,  the  uniformity  of  the  pulsations  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  amidst  all  the  incidental  circumstances  of 
the  system  which  would  otherwise  largely  disturb 
this  synchronous  effect)  these  circumstances  being  j 
topical  or  general,  casual  or  regular,  organic  or  ner- 
vous. Those  who  argue  for  an  independent  and 
positive  power  in  the  vessel,  urge  the  difficidty  in 
conceiving  that  such  a  small  apparatus,  as  is  tbe 
heart,  should  be  equal  to  the  presumed  effect:  they, 
secondly,  observe,  that  the  topical  excitation  of 
vessels,  as  in  case  of  a  blush  overspreading  |h« 
cheek,  while  the  general  movements  of  the  circulatioa 
are  orderly,  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion,  that  the  i 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  heart,  are  | 
the  sole  regulators  of  the  Blood's  impetus.  And 
further  they  say,  how  can  we  account  upon  this 
hypothesis  for  increase  and  diminution  of  secretion, 
for  sudden  and  partial  growth,  for  wasting  and  decay 
of  parts,  while  the  general  body  is  vigorous  j  for  | 
increased  activity  in  the  vessels  of  an  organ,  as  for 
example  the  uterus,  when  particular  circumstances 
require  it;  or  for  an  organ  being*  plentifiilly  supplied 
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^  dixDiniAhed  quantity  ? 

Such  in  brief  is  the  present  state  of  the  argument 
in  reference  to  the  circulation  j  but  there  is  one  dif- 
ficulty connected  with  this  phenomenon,  which 
neither  theory  satisfactorily  solves ;  and  which  indeed 
sUli  remains  inexplicable  upon  any  principles  that  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  or  any  hypothesis  that  has 
yet  been  framed.  It  is  this,  admitting  the  projectile 
force  of  the  heart  to  be  capable  of  throwing  at  once  the 
atream  of  Blood  into  the  small  and  distant  arterial 
branches,  with  the  assistance  of  arterial  agency  in  the 
process ;  how  does  it  find  its  way  through  them,  or  rather 
by  virtue  of  what  feculty  does  it  gain  admittance  into 
the  extremities  of  the  returning  vessels  ?  A  species  of 
imbibing  power  has  been  attributed  to  the  venous  capil* 
laries,  and  to  the  venous  chambers  of  the  heart,  in  order 
to  explain  this  effect ;  but  beside  that  there  is  some* 
thing  gratuitous  in  this  assumption  of  imbibing  agency, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what  precise  point  it  com- 
mences, what  are  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
or  how  in  the  capillary  part  of  the  circulation  it  can 
take  place  at  all  without  actual  extravasation  or  the 
throwing  out  of  Blood  by  the  arterial  branches  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  venous  ramifications.  But  we  must 
refer  to  the  articles  Cibcui.ation  or  thb  Blood,  and 
FHTSIOI.OOT,  for  a  more  extended  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  now  alluded  to,  and  proceed  to 
the  second  division  of  our  inquiry,  viz.  the  fluidity 
and  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  Blood  during  its 
passage  through  its  vessels,  and  its  immediate 
cxMigulation  when  extravasated. 

That  motion  is,  in  some  measure,  the  source  of 
the  Blood's  fluidity  is  proved  by  this,  that  if  the  vessel 
into  which  any  quantity  of  it  is  received,  be  kept  in 
constant  agitation,  or  if  the  Blood  thus  received  into 
a  vessel,  be  stirred  with  a  stick,  coagulation  is  re- 
tarded ;  and  what  is  still  more  important.  Blood  is 
found  to  coagulate  more  speedily  when  taken  from  an 
enfeebled  subject ;  but  that  the  phenomenon  of  fluidity 
is  not  solely  attributable  to  motion  is  shown,  by  the 
Blood  continuing  fluid,  at  least  for  along  time,  when 
retained  in  its  vessels,  although  it  be  insulated 
from  the  circulation  by  ligatures,  and  thus  prevented 
from  movement.  Neither  does  temperature  explain  the 
mystery  of  vital  fluidity  ^  for  though  different  degrees 
of  heat  do  possess  an  influence  upon  the  Blood's 
concretion,  it  has  been  found  that,  out  of  the  body, 
both  very  high  and  very  low  degrees  of  temperature 
hasten  coagulation.  Nor  does  exposure  to  air  account 
for  the  effect,  for  Blood  will  coagulate  in  a  vacuum. 

And  further,  although  solutions  of  some  neutral 
salts  prevent  concretion,  the  Blood  of  an  individual, 
while  taking  these  substances,  nevertheless  coagu- 
lates :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
fluidity  and  coagulation  to  vital  laws,  or  such  as  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  either  chemical  or  me- 
chanical agency. 

In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  adopt  that  illegitimate  mode  of  reasoning  and 
phraseology  on  these  subjects,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of  Hunter,  and  talk 
of  the  vitality  of  the  Blood,  as  if  in  this  fluid 
actually  resided  the  vital  principle ;  for  such  language 
is  quite  as  unphilosophical  and  absurd  as  to  state  the 
pineal  gland  to  be  the  place  of  the  soul's  residence  in 
the  body,  or  to  point  out  the  nervous  system,  or  any 
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connected  witn  organization,  we  can  never  know; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  physiological  language  should 
be  entirely  cleared  of  those  expressions  which  assiune 
imaginary  essences  for  the  sake  of  explaining  caus- 
ation. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  describe  coagulation,  and  to 
investigate  the  component  parts  of  the  Blood  as  shewn 
by  the  coagulating  and  other  processes. 

Blood  when  received  into  a  vessel  from  a  living 
animal,  separates  soon  into  a  fluid  and  a  solid  part. 

"  When  it  passes  in  a  free  stream  into  a  basin,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  begins  to  jelly  or 
coagulate  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  A  thin  film 
appears  first  on  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  Blood,  and 
generally  near  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  this  thickens 
gradually  until  the  whole  is  coagulated,  but  the 
upper  surface  coagulates  first.  In  Blood  taken  from 
a  healthy  person,  the  coagulation  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  seven  minutes,  and  in  twelve  minutes 
(although  it  will  sometimes  take  a  longer  period)  the 
mass  will  be  very  firm. 

"  Soon  after  this,  a  transparent  watery  part  will  be 
perceived  transuding  through  the  pores  of  the. 
coagulum,  the  coagulum  at  the  same  time  contract- 
ing itself,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  basin,  but  still 
preserving  the  original  shape.  The  transparent 
watery  part  forms  the  serum.  The  coagulum  retains 
the  red  colour  and  forms  the  crauamentum.  The 
crauamentum  being  the  heaviest  sinks  in  the  serum» 
These  two  parts  differ  in  the  proportion  they  bear 
to  each  other  in  different  people.  In  persons  who 
enjoy  a  good  natural  state  of  health  they  are  nearly 
equal;  the  crauamentum  being  of  the  two  in  the 
larger  proportion.  It  is  evidently  so  in  stout  laborious . 
people,  and  in  some  inflammatory  diseases.'*  (Wilson's 
Lectures  on  the  Blood,  9fc.) 

Serum,  llie  speciflc  gravity  of  this  part  of  the 
Blood,  has  usually  been  stated  from  1080  to  1030. 
But  it  is  subject  to  great  variety.  Its  solid  contents 
on  evaporation,  are  stated  by  Bostock  to  be  12  per 
cent. ;  but  Krah  (a  recent  and  very  excellent  writer 
on  the  Blood)  makes  it  somewhat  lower.  *'  One 
hundred  parts  of  serum  (says  Brande)  contain 
between  eight  and  nine  parts  of  albumen,  rather  less 
than  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  common  salt,  the  remaining  ninety 
parts  being  water.  These,  at  least,  are  the  propor- 
tions which  my  own  experiments  lead  me  to  believe 
correct;  but  the  analysis  is  involved  in  so  mjuch 
difficulty,  that  the  results  can  only  be  considered  as 
approximating  to  truth ;  indeed  it  is  probable,  that 
the  composition  of  the  serum  is  liable  to  much 
variation. ' 

Albumen  is  the  most  important  principle  in  the 
serum ;  it  is  that  by  which  the  serum  is  coagulable. 

Crassamentum.  This  consists  of  the  cruor  or 
colouring  matter,  and  the  Jibrina  or  coagulable  lymph. 
"  If  recent  Blood  be  stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  an 
adliesion  of  the  coagulable  lymph  to  the  rough  surface 
of  the  stick  takes  place;  and  this  flaky  substance 
losing,  on  repeated  washing,  its  red  particles,  shews 
distinctly  and  beautifully  the  fibrin  which  forms  its 
base."  The  proportion  which  this  matter  averages  to 
entire  Blood,  is  stated  by  Berzelius  at  75  to  1,000. 
Others  rate  it  very  much  lower.  Now  this  fibrin  is 
so  named  from  its  forming  the  base  of  muscle ;  and 
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matter.  So  nearly  does  it  approach  to  actually 
organized  muscle,  that  it  contracts  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  galvanic  aura. 

This  fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph  is  very  conspicuous 
upon  the  concreted  solid  mass  which  swims  in  the 
terum ;  it  is  more  or  less  observable,  as  the  Blood 
has  been  more  or  less  tardy  in  separating,  and  is 
therefore^  in  some  measure,  a  mark  of  inflammation  | 
but  let  it  be  recollected,  particularly  by  the  young 
practitioner  of  medicine,  that  buff  on  the  surface  of 
the  crassamentum,  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  test 
of  the  inflamed  state ;  for  even  in  some  conditions 
of  extreme  debility,  the  Blood  being  thinner  than  in 
health,  the  parts  are  in  consequence  more  intimately 
mixed,  the  separation  is  therefore  more  slowly  made, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrin  will,  in  this 
case,  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  in  the 
iorm  of  buff,  although  its  relative  quantum  to  the 
whole  of  the  blood  be  much  mider  the  proportions  of 
health. 

The  relative  portion  of  the  tefwn  and  the  fibrin  to 
each  other  is,  with  little  exception,  in  the  order  of 
the  vigour  and  healthy  condition  of  the  individual. 
In  rigorous  stamina,  and  states  of  high  excitement, 
the  fibrin  of  the  Blood  is  the  most  abundant,  because 
it  is  the  essence,  as  above  intimated,  of  animal  fibre ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  powers  are  low, 
and  the  circulation  languid,  the  serum  will  be  found 
the  predominating  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  cruor  consists  of  the  red  globules  according  to 
general  statements,  but  Sir  Everard  Home  has  main- 
tained in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophioal 
Transactwns  of  1822,  that  the  colouring  matter  does 
not  appear  to  be  contained  in  the  globules ;  **  it 
merely  envelopes  them,*V  he  says,  "  and  may  easily  be 
separated  from  them."  Sir  Everard  remarks,  "  that  to 
retain  the  globules  in  a  coloured  state,  it  Is  necessary 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  Blood  only  be  smeared  as 
thinly  as  possible  upon  glass,  in  order  that  all  moisture 
may  instantly  evaporate  ^  they  then  retain  their  full 
size  and  colour.  But  if  a  greater  quantity  of  Blood  be 
laid  on  the  gloss,  which  shall  retain  moisture  only 
half  a  minute,  the  colouring  matter  begins  in  a  few 
seconds  to  separate  and  form  a  circle  round  the 
globule ;  and  if  the  Blood  be  diffused  in  water,  the 
separation  of  the  colouring  matter  is  instantaneous.*' 

These  globules  have  been  variously  estimated  as  to 
size,  and  differently  described  as  to  form.  Xreuwen- 
hoeck  considered  the  dimension  of  a  single  globule  to 
be  not  more  than  -rtho-o  part  of  a  grain  of  sand  !  but 
the  most  recent  examinations  of  Sir  Everard  Home 
and  Mr.  Bauer,  make  the  diameter  of  each  globule 
Tir\)v  part  of  an  inch,  which  gives  400,000  globules 
to  a  square  inch. 

**  It  having  been  remarked,  that  no  spherical 
bodies  could  be  accurately  measured  by  a  common 
micrometer,  and  that  therefore  no  correct  idea  of  a 
globule  of  Blood  could  be  obtained  by  that  means.  Sir 
Everard  Home  requested  Captain  Kater  to  measure 
them  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  result  was,  that  TaW  part  of  an  inch 
may  be  considered  as  about  the  mean  diameter  of  a 
globule  of  human  Blood.  The  measurements  of  Baron 
Haller,  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  Dr.  Young,  nearly  cor- 
respond with  this." 


experimentalists,  this  is  not  absohiteiy  the  Gue.^n 
Leweidioeck  representa  them  ai  circular  when  «t 
rest,  and  elliptical  when  in  motion;  the  elliptic 
form  being  aMumed  to  accommodate  them  ta  tbe 
different  diameters  of  the  vessels  they  have  to  pass 
through.  Hewson  and  Wells  describe  them  as  flit 
with  a  vesicle  in  the  centre  containing  a  solid  sab 
stance.  The  Padre  de  la  Torre  coasulered  them  u 
rings.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  allowed,  that 
the  form  <ii  the  particles  is  globular,  and  that  the 
different  appearances  which  they  assume,  at  diffiucot 
times,  are  referable  to  aberrations  in  the  rays  of  liglt 
The  use  ef  the  globttles  has  not  been  aseertaioed. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  fibrin  of  the 
eraMamefttem  seems  destined  for  the  formatioa  cf 
muscle ;  Sir  Everard  Home  has  recently  stated,  tfait 
when  the  globules  lose  their  ookMiring  eai«bpe  they 
attract  each  other,  and  mn  iMto  the  form  of  ibiosi 
lines )  so  thait  he  imagines  the  idtSmate  mnscularfibB 
to  be  constituted  of  globoles  thus  losing  their  colour, 
and  in  consequence  coalescing.  *^  The  esvek^piag 
colouring  matter  may  be  thus  girea  to  the  g^kilnkf 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tiiem  separate  in  the  Blood 
vessels,  where  their  coakscenoe  ooukL  be  of  do  ve 
In  the  secerning  branches  of  the  arteries,  fiom  the 
amallness  of  the  vessels  and  their  orifices,  or  aome 
other  cause,  the  red  envelope  may  be  sepantedfron 
the  globules,  and  the  globules  betng  poored  ant 
singly  and  in  succession  may  t^ms  onite  and  prodaee 
the  muscular  fibres."  These  su^estions,  howefcr, 
though  ingenious  must  be  regarded  at  pveaeot,  at 
least,  as  merely  standing  on  the  grooad  of  cob 
jecture. 

Howueol(mrtnqMritdt9,€andr^MMAhif^BM 
This  fluid,  when  exposed  to  air  which  ooataini 
oxygen,  undergoes  a  very  coosaderahle  change  in 
colour;  it  becomes  of  a  crinasoa  hue.  Now  the 
colouring  matter  of  Blood  when  incinerated,  has  been 
said  to  afford  the  following  residue  :  oxide  of  iron  50.; 
subphosphate  of  iron  T.  5.  j  plKMphate  of  lime  with 
magnesia  6. ;  lime  20.  -,  carbonic  acid  and  loss  16. 5. 
It  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  oolonr  of  the 
Blood  is  owing  to  the  oxidizement  of  its  oontained 
iron  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  a  hypothec 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  iron  taken  as  a  medicine  often  increwei 
the  colour  of  the  person  taking  it.  Mr.  Bnnde, 
however,  has  always  found,  in  his  experimenia, 
that  the  traces  of  iron  in  Blood  are  excecdmgif 
indistinct;  and  even  if  it  did  exist  in  Oie  quantity 
alleged  by  others,  that  quantity  does  not  seem  eqiw 
to  the  supposed  effect ;  and  with  respect  to  die 
medicinal  operation  of  iron,  this  is  more  probably 
attributable  to  its  generally  invigorating  agency  npoo 
the  stomach  and  fibre,  than  to  the  impartatioa  ol 
a  chemical  principle.  Iron  is  said  too,  to  exist  m 
quite  as  great  a  proportion  in  the  colourless  Blood  w 
animals,  as  in  red  Blood.  There  is  something,  » 
must  be  allowed,  still  undetected  respecting  we 
rationale  of  the  colouring  process  ;  for  the  exposures 
chyle  to  oxygen  gas  does  not  give  it  the  red  colour, 
although  we  are  told  that  there  is  rery  little  diffe|«f* 
between  chyle  and  Blood,  beyond  the  hitter  bong 
coloured  while  the  former  is  colourless. 
Besides  the  serum  and  croisamentum  of  the  Bk)oa, 
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i.  whicb  we  have  fhm  desoribed>  authon  speak  thirdly 
^  of  the  halUtu,  which  immediately  issues  from  Blood 
upon  its  extravasadon  aad  exposure  >  this  is  said  to 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  to  this  free  gas« 
especially  the  carbonic  acid.  Sir  Ererard  Home  has 
lately  attributed  the  beautiful  process  of  vascularity, 
-which  takes  place  in  extravasated  Blood,  when  the 
system  requires  a  new  formation  of  parts  or  a  reunion 
of  old  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  processes  of  the  living  system ;  in  inflamed 
States,  for  instance,  or  after  wounds,  coagulating  lymph 
is  thrown  out  from  the  extremities  of  the  a£fected 
vessels,  which  thus  becomes  a  matrix  for  the  actual 
formation  of  new  vessels ;  these,  in  the  course  of  an 
exceedingly  small  time,  inosculate  themselves,  as  it  is 
anatomically  expressed,  with  the  old  vessels,  and  thus 
IS  accomj^hed  actual  regeneration  of  lost  substance. 

*'  From  a  hint,  which  Sir  £.  Home  says  he  received 
from  Mr.  Bauer,  respecting  a  process  which  that 
f^deman  had  discoverd  as  taking  place  in-  growing 
▼egetaUes,  he  requested  his  assistance  in  making 
Bome  observations  on  the  mode  by  which  the  coagu* 
lable  lymph  became  vascular  when  extravasated.  Pro- 
fessor Braade's  assistance  was  also  called  in,  and 
from  his  experiments  it  was  discovered  that  the  Blood, 
while  circulating  in  its  vessels,  possesses  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gas  in  solution.  It  was  ascertained 
that  this  is  cail>onic  acid  gas,*  and  that  it  is  met 
'With  in  tiie  same  proportion  in  arterial  and  venous 
Blood  i  also  that  two  cubic  inches  may  be  extracted 
firom  every  ounce  of  Blood.  It  was  also  ascertained* 
tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  this  gas  is  extricated 
£rom  the  Blood  during  its  spontaneous  coagulation. 
This  being  known,  a  small  quantity  of  hunuvn  Blood 
was,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  received  into  a  watch  glass 
and  placed  immediately  in  the  field  of  the  microscope } 
*he  eye  was  kept  constantly  fixed  on  it  to  observe  the 
dumges  that  might  take  place.  In  about  five  minutes 
aomething  was  seen  to  be  disen^iged  in  different 
parts  of  the  eoagulum,  and  passing  with  considerable 
rapidity  through  the  serum  ;  and,  wherever  this  extri- 
cated matter  was  carried,  a  net-work  immediately 
formed,  anastomosing  with  itself  on  every  side  through 
every  part  of  the  coagulunu 

*'  When  Blood,  drawn  from  the  arm,  was  placed 
imder  the  recmer  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  extri« 
bated  by  immediate  exhaustion,  no  appearance  of  a 
net-work  took  place  where  the  Blood  coagulated. 

"When  extravasation  and  coagulation  of  Blood  take 
place,  from  whatever  cause,  in  living  animals,  and 
this  net-work  is  formed  in  the  coagulum,  no  difficulty. 
Sir  Everard  Home  infers,  remains  in  accounting  for  it 
afterwards  becoming  vascular  j  since  all  that  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose  is  the  red  Blood  being 
received  into  the  channels  of  which  the  net-work  is 
formed.  This  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  but  still  it 
remains  to  be  accounted  for  how  these  cavities  con- 
tain coats  similar  to  the  arteries,  possessing  muscular 
fibres,  voMa-vcuorum,  and  nerves.*  Wilsons  Lectures 
an  the  Bloody  4rc 

RecapituUUum  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Blood.  1st. 
Serum;  2nd,  Crassamentum }  3rd,  Gaseous  Halitus. 
The  serum,  containing  water,  albumen^  and  several 
saline  ingredients.  The  cranamentum,  consisting  of 
fibrin,  having  albumen  in  its  composition,  and  the 
colouring  matter,  dffbrding,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  some  chemists,    small  quantities  of  oxide    and 


subphosphote  of  iron,  with  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,   BLOOD, 
and  carbonic  acid  $  while  the  halitus  is  constituted  of  ^ 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  principally  the  latter. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  Blood  continues  nearly 
equal  during  exterior  changes,  is  a  &ct  in  the  animal 
economy  thiMt  has  not  perhaps  hitherto  received  a  conci- 
pletely  satisfactory  explanation.  It  would  seem  to 
have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  respiratory  pro« 
cess,  and  to  be  considerably  dependent  upon  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  upon 
the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  laws  however 
of  animal  heat  have  been  laid  down  rather  too  pre* 
cipitately,  and  much  is  attributable  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  to  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  living 
system. 

In  a  fluid  of  such  importance  as  the  Blood  it  will 
easily  be  conceived,  that  changes  will  be  likely  to 
occur  very  readily,  f^m  the  different  circumstances  of 
health  and  disease,  and  that  these  changes  will  prove 
indices  of  the  virulence  of  such  and  such  affection  : 
thus,  its  colour,  its  texture,  its  temperature,  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  serum  to  the  crassamentumt  &c.  may 
and  do  take  place  with  their  accompanying  symptoms, 
but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  fluid,  namely,  that 
the  most  malignant  maladies  may  pervade  the  frame 
without^inducing  any  perceptible  change  in  the  chemi- 
cal ccnn'position  of  the  ^ood.  Thus,  take  Blood  from 
an  individual  labouring  under  small-pox,  or  hydropho- 
bia, and  you  shall  not  only  &il  of  finding  the  materies 
mor6t  by  subjugating  this  Blood  to  minute  tests,  but 
you  shall  even  find  it  without  any  alteration ;  while 
from  this  same  Blood,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
secretory  vessels  of  the  saliva  in  one  instance,  and  the 
general  excretories  of  the  surface  in  the  other,  shall 
be  extracting  and  pouring  out  a  highly  poisonous 
material.  It  does  not  then  seem  to  be  strictly  the 
case,  that  the  Blood  is  without  the  poison,  but  that  it 
exists  in  it  in  a  latent  undetectable  state,  nothing 
having  the  power  of  finding  and  drawing  it  out  except 
the  particular  emunctory  destined  to  this  purpose. 
This  is  a  very  important  law  of  the  animal  frame,  and 
it  is  at  variance  with  some  theories  of  diseases  that 
have  had  influence  upon  the  practice  of  Medicine. 

Partly  in  conformity  with  the  law  now  alluded  to,  we 
do  not  find  such  a  dissimilarity  in  the  Blood  of  different 
^tiimiilg  as  might  be  supposed  to  exist ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkably  in  unison  with  the  same  principle, 
the  Blood  of  the  ox,  as  stated  by  Berzelius,  only  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  human  subject  by  containing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  saline  matter  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  a2ote.  Now  when  we  consider  that  man  lives  in 
a  great  measure  upon  animal  food,  while  the  food  of 
the  ox  is  exclusively  vegetable,  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  human  Blood  would  have  proved 
the  most  azotic,  since  azote  forms  the  main  ingredient 
of  animal  matter.  It  has  further  been  found  that  some 
of  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  fluids,  when 
received  by  the  stomach,  prove,  when  injected  into  the 
Blood  vessels,  powerfrdly  poisonous.  ''  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  repeated  experiments,  that  atmospheric 
air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  will  almost 
immediately  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal." 

The  quantity  of  Blood  in  the  human  subject  has 
been  averaged  at  about  thirty  pounds ;  this  however  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision,  and  circumstances 
must  much  vary  the  case.  There  is  one  fact  which 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  viz.  that 
4o2 
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the  scale  the  proportion  diminUhes.  It  would  seem 
too,  from  some  well-conducted  experiments,  that  the 
crassamentuttt  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  serum, 
as  the  animal  from  which  the  Blood  is  taken  is  stronger 
and  more  ferocious.  "  I  have  never  found,**  says 
Mr.  Thackrah,  "  the  serum  in  such  quantity  as  in  the 
timid  sheep,  nor  the  crassamentum  so  abundant  as 
in  the  predatory  dog.** 

Transfusion  of  BloodL  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  much  good  might  result  in  the  management  of 
disease,  by  the  transference  of  Blood  from  a  healthy 
animal  into  the  vessels  of  the  human  subject.  The 
experiment  was  simple,  and  consisted  of  inserting 
each  leg  of  a  syphon  into  the  aperture  of  an  artery  of 
the  animal,  and  the  vein  of  a  patient.  In  the  ardour 
which  attends  a  new  invention  it  was  supposed 
capable  of  prolonging  life  to  an  indefinite  period  3  of 
correcting  not  only  diseased  states  of  the  fluids,  but 
even  the  disposition  and  temper.  By  a  singular 
fatality,  this  project  having  been  often  employed,  it 
is  said,  with  advantage,  certainly  without  injury,  was 
at  once  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
person,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  operation 
could  not  be  blamed.  This  practice  however  has  lately 
been  resumed,  not  with  the  enthusiastic  and  ridiculous 
anticipations  with  which  it  was  at  first  instituted,  but 
under  the  notion  that  a  life  might  be  occasionally  pre- 
served by  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  suddenly  extin- 
guished by  large  hemorrhages  either  natural  or 
accidental.  In  the  few  instances  where  the  experi- 
ment has  lately  been  tried,  the  results  have  not  been 
such  as  to  warrant  an  entire  abandonment  of  hope  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  occurrences  in 
which  it  might  possibly  be  useful,  are  such  as  to 
demand  immediate  help,  and  that  the  almost  necessary 
loss  of  time  in  the  experiment  may  therefore  be  the 
loss  of  every  thing.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease  and 
gradual  exhaustion,  nothing  perhaps  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  practice,  since  it  is  not  merely  loss  of 
Blood  but  loss  of  power,  that  characterises  these 
states ;  and  unless  such  power  were  restored,  Blood 
would  be  in  vain  supplied.  Were  indeed  the  doctrine 
correct  of  abstract  vitality  possessed  by  this  fluid, 
some  expectation  might  be  entertained  of  benefit 
from  its  artificial  supply  ;  but  it  has  already  been  said 
that  we  reason  erroneously  and  infer  falsely,  when  we 
thus  endeavour  to  embody  and  give  residence  to  the 
living  principle. 

In  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  origin  of 
Transfusion  is  traced  to  Sir  Christopher  \Vren.  "  He  was 
the  first  author  of  that  noble  anatomical  experiment 
of  injecting  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals.  An  ex- 
periment now  vulgarly  known,  but  long  since  exhi- 
bited to  the  meetings  at  Oxford,  and  thence  carried  by 
some  German  and  published  abroad  :  by  this  operation 
divers  creatures  were  immediately  purged,  vomited, 
intoxicated,  killed,  or  revived,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  liquor  injected.  Hence  arose  many  new  expe- 
riments, and  chiefly  that  of  transfusing  Blood,  which 
the  Society  has  prosecuted  in.  sundry  instances  that 
will  probably  end  in  extraordinary  success.**  (p.  317.) 
From  a  letter  written  by  Sir  C.  Wren  to  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  the  year  1656,  it  seems  that  the  discovery  was 
made  about  that  time,  "  the  most  considerable  experi- 
ment I  have  made  of  late  is  this  :  I  injected  wine  and  ale 
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soon  after  he  voided  it  out.  With  two  ounces  of  Croau 
Metallorum  thus  injected,  the  dog  immediately  fell  to 
vomiting,  and  so  vomited  till  he  died.  ItwillbeloDgto 
tell  you  the  eflPects  of  opium,  scammony,  and  other 
things  which  I  have  tried  this  way.  I  am  in  further 
pursuit  of  the  experiment,  which  I  take  to  be  of  great 
concernment,  and  what  will  give  great  light  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic.'* 

In  ihePhHosophicalTransactions,  (No. 7;  p.  1528. 1665,) 
the  discovery  is  claimed  once  more  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  -,  and  Boyle,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  usefidnttt 
of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philosophy,  (part  iL  Post- 
script to  Essay  9.)  adds  a  singular  fact  connected  irith 
it.  "  The  fame  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  succeeding 
trials  being  spread  and  particularly  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  ambassador  that  was  curious 
and  then  resided  in  London,  it  was  by  him  tried  i^th 
some  Crocus  Metallorum  upon  a  malciactor,  that  vis 
an  inferior  servant  of  his  5  with  this  success,  that  the 
fellow,  as  soon  as  ever  the  injection  began  to  be  made, 
did  either  really  or  craftily  ftdl  into  a  swoon,  whereby 
being  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, they  desisted  without  seeing  any  other  effect  of 
it,  save  that  it  was  told  the  Ambassador  that  it  wrought 
once  downward  with  him,  which  vet  might  be  occa- 
sioned perhaps  by  fear  or  anguish/  The  Ambassador 
appears  to  have  considered  his  servant  very  mnch  on 
the  same  level  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  held  the  un- 
happy dogs  to  be,  which  he  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
science*  or  rather  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity. 
These  dogs*  however,  greatly  increased  in  reputation 
through  their  devotion  to  their  cause.  Boyle  mentions 
one  who  was  tortured  into  stupefaction  by  injecting 
opium,  so  "  that  there  were  wagers  offered  that  lus 
life  could  not  be  saved  :  but  I,*'  continues  the  humaue 
philosopher,  **  that  was  willing  to  reserve  him  for  farther 
observation,  caused  him  to  be  whipped  up  and  down  a 
neighbouring  garden,  whereby  bcong  kept  awake  and 
in  motion,  after  some  time  he  began  to  come  to  hisi- 
self  again  f  and  being  led  home  and  carefully  tended, 
he  not  only  recovered,  but  began  to  grow  fiit  so  mani- 
festly that  'twas  admired.  But  I  could  not  longoiMenre 
how  it  fared  with  him  ;  for  this  experiment  and  vm 
other  trials  made  upon  him,  having  made  him  famous, 
he  was  soon  after  stolen  away  from  me.'* 

We  trust  that  this  cruel  and  wicked  practice  of 
needless  experiments  upon  animals  is  exploded,  >t 
least,  in  our  own  country ;  and  that  the  ardour  of  phi* 
losophy,  falsely  so  called,  does  not  now  lead  any 
English  surgeon  to  practise  the  savage  mutilation  of 
living  subjects,  which  are  so  painfiiUy  and  so  disgrace- 
fully registered  in  the  annals  of  Spalanzani  and  others, 
and  into  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  r^retted,  that  sudi 
great  and  good  men  as  Boyle  and  Wren,  could  permit 
themselves  to  be  seduced.  On  this  point  there  is  a 
dictum  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  memory  of  the  student,  and  we  give  it  as  a  ^^ 
from  which  he  should  never  permit  himself  to  deviate. 
*'  When  an  experiment  for  any  purpose  useful  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  creatures,  has  been  once  made  upon 
an  animal,  it  should  be  fnally  recorded  by  men  of 
science  and  verapity,  as  authentic  and  satisfactory,  nod 
not  to  be  repeated." 

The  Philosophical  Transactions,  (Nos.  25.  SO.)  continue 
to  record  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  TVaw" 
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non.  In  November  16^,  Drs.  Lowen  and  King,  in  tiie 
presence  of  many  considerable  persons  at  Arundel 
House,  transfused  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  the  arterial 
Blood  of  a  young  sheep  into  a  human  vein  of  the  arm. 
Mons.  Denys,  Professor  of  the  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  at  Paris,  related  in  a  letter  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  Transactions,  that  "  they  had  tmns- 
mitted  the  Blood  of  four  wethers  into  a  horse  of  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  that  this  horse  had  thence  received 
much  strength  and  more  than  ordinary  stomach.**  The 
same  writer  in  a  letter  to  Mons.  de  Montmor,  mentions 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  after  he  had  received 
the  arterial  Blood  of  a  lamb,  was  cured  of  an  extra- 
ordinary lethargy  consequent  to  a  violent  fever, 
whereby  he  had  been  let  blood  twenty  times.  Sundry 
dogs  grew  fatter  on  similar  operations;  and  a  little 
spaniel  bitch  twelve  years  of  age,  having  been  saturated 
with  kid*s  Blood,  grew  vigorous  and  active,  and  even 
proud  in  less  than  eight  days. 

Mons.  Denys  proceeded  to  cure  a  man  of  an  inve- 
terate phrensy  by  drawing  ten  ounces  of  Blood  from 
the  patient*s  right  arm,  and  transfusing  into  it  live  or 
six  ounces  from  the  crural  artery  of  a  calf.  {Phil. 
Trans.  No.  32.)  But  a  second  madman  died  under  the 
experiment,  and  Mons.  Denys  was  subjected  to  an 
examination  by  the  Lieutenant  Criminel  The  operation. 


it  seems,  had  been  twice  before  performed  success- 
fully on  the  same  patient,  who  had  an  interval  of  two 
months  sanity  after  the  first,  and  hopes  of  more  per- 
manent recovery  after  the  second ',  "  had  it  not  been 
for  the  debauches  of  wine  and  brandy  that  he  fell  into. 
He  was  a  Britain  (Breton)  by  birth,  and  the  original 
of  his  madness  love.' 

At  Dantzick  two  persons  in  the  Lock  Hospital  of 
that  city  had  medicines  infused  into  the  Blood.  They 
are  described  to  have  been  desperately  diseased.  One 
died  and  the  other  recovered.  Three  persons  after- 
wards had  alterative  medicines  thrown  into  the  veins. 
One  of  these,  who  was  lame  with  the  gout,  found 
himself  pretty  well  next  day,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  harvest  work,  and  professed  that  he  was  cured. 
The  second,  who  was  apoplectical,  had  no  paroxysm 
after  the  operation  ;  and  in  the  third,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  Plica  Polonica,  all  the  sores  readily  healed. 
The  date  of  this  report  is  August  18,  1668.  (P/w/. 
Trans,  No.  39.) 

The  reader  whose  curiosity  leads  him  further  in 
this  subject,  will  find  an  abstract  of  the  chief  matters 
regarding  it  in  Wren's  Parentalia,  or  the  details  given 
at  considerable  length,  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions, 


BLOOD. 
BLOOM. 


BLOOM,  V.  \     Goth,  hhma;  A.  S.  hlom,  blosmian; 

Bloom,  n.        f  Dutch,  bloeme  ;  Ger.  blume.   Skinner 

Blo^omxno,     ^ihivks  from  btaen,  tumescere  s   Wach- 

Blo'omv.        )  ter,  from  blasen,  flare,  spirare ;  quia 

spirat  (sc.  Jios.)  odorem.    In  P.  Holland  we  find  "  the  - 

bhume-smithie,**      Somner  gives,   "  bhtsmian,  florere, 

gemmare,  germinare.**    To   bud,   to  blossom,  to  bear 

flowers,  to  bloome,  to  flourish. 

Tci  bloom  is  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth  flowers ; 
to  have  the  hue,  the  complexion,  the  sweetness,  the 
freshness,  of  flowers  just  thrown  forth  : — and  thus, 
to  flourish  j  to  be  in  full  vigour  ;  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  beauty,  reputation. 

la  ^t  jere  it  sals,  fe  pape  had  grete  despite 
K>rgh  fe  Colompneia,  cardinallesof  habite. 
pie  were  bom  in  Rome  alle  be  Columpneis, 
^t  kynde  bare  (e  bhme,  ricue  men  &  curCeis. 

R,  Brunmef  p.  328; 

Well  now  I  neede  not  feare,  these  posies  here  to  prayse, 
Bicanse  I  knew  them  euery  flower,  and  where  they  grew  alwayes. 
And  9are  for  my  conceyt,  euen  when  they  bloomed  first 
Methought  they  smelt  not  much  ami8se,no  not  the  rery  worst 
Goicoigne,    Commendatory  Ventt, 

The  holtes  that  now  are  hoare^ 

both  bud  and  bloume.  I  sawe  ; 
I  ware  a  garland  of  the  bryer 

that  puts  mee  now  in  awe. 
TwrherviU.     The  Louer  exkorteth  the  Lady,  ^-r. 

We  found  it  all  full  of  goodly  trees,  medowes,  fields  full  of 
wild  come  and  peason  bloomed^  as  thick,  as  ranke,  and  as 
faire  as  any  can  be  scene  in  Britaine. 

HaAiuyt,   Voyage,  ^-c.   Jofuet  Cartier^  I  t,  3.  foL  205* 


Men  have  devised  also  to  make  the  females  fmitfull,  by  east- 
ing upon  them  the  bloomet  and  downe  that  the  male  beareth, 
yea  and  otherwhiles  by  strewing  the  powder  which  he  yieldeth, 
upon  them.  Holland,   Plinie,  i.  fol.  386. 

Exceeding  light  it  is,  and  apt  to  mount  aloft  with  the  smoake 
of  the  bUmme'emithie,  yerf  speedily,  yea,  and  ready  to  flie  out 
of  the  surface.  Jd,  t.  iL  fol.  511. 

The  lively  sap  creeps  up 

Into  the  blooming  thorn. 
The  flowers,  which  cold  in  prison  kept. 

Now  laughs  the  frost  to  scorn. 
Biehwrd  JSdwardt.  May.  in  EUu,  y.  ii.  p.  139. 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warbltst  at  ere,  wben  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  tbe  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  houn  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton,    Sonnet  i. 

Thus  did  his  adversaries  reap  dishonour  and  reproach  in  their 
victory,  while  he  received  triumphant  applauses  in  hu  overthrow, 
like  some  flowers  which  are  sweeter  in  their  fall  than  others  in 
their  bloom.  Oldye.    Life  of  Ralegh,  clviL 

Ah  me  I  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  beauty,  are  but  one  : 
At  morn  both  flourish  bright  and  gay ; 

Both  Cuie  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

Prior.    The  Garland, 

SwUUy  it  falls,  and  as  it  falls  invades 
The  rising  herb,  or  breaks  the  spreading  blades  . 
While  infant  flowers  that  rais'd  their  bloomy  heads» 
Crush'd  by  its  fury,  sink  into  their  beds. 

Broome,    Ecclesiatiicutf  ch.  zliii* 
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*,«^^«*«.  ,j^^  bouBda  the  mortal  ejw, 

■""  A  better  couatry  bloomt  to  view, 

BIX)SSOM.  Beneath  s  brighter  iky. 

Loffom,      A  Tale. 

Some  few  there  are  of  sordid  mould. 
Who  barter  yooth  and  kUtom  for  gold  ; 
Careless  with  what  or  whom  they  mate, 
Their  rulings  paMion's  all  for  state. 

Cotton,    dfarriagt. 

He,  ere  one  flow'ry  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Cowper,      The  Tiuk,  book  ri. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  ful. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
Jfo  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 
But  all  the  bhomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

Ooldamiih.     The  Deteried  Vittage. 

BLOKE.  See  Blare.  Dutch,  hlaeren ;  Ger.  blarren, 
to  roar,  to  bellow.     Applied, 
To  a  roaring  wind  ;  a  gale. 
Heere  fine  at  once  round  set  with  surging  waters. 

Stick  fast  in  quicksands,  sinking  more  and  more. 
There  6ne  againe  the  furious  billow  batters. 

Being  hurried  head-long  with  the  south-weat  himrtf 
In  thousand  pieces  gainst  great  Albion's  shore. 

Afirrour/or  Afagittrata,  p.  838. 


-But  when  they  Joynd  the  dreadfull  clamor  rose 


To  such  a  height,  as  not  the  sea,  when  up,  the  north-spirit  blows 
Her  raging  bellows  ;  bellows  so,  against  the  beaten  shore 
Nor  such  a  rustling  keeps  a  fire,  driven  with  violent  blore. 
Through  woods  that  grow  against  a  hill. 

Chapman,    Homer's  Iliad,  book  xiv.  fol.  196. 

He  found  him  sitting  in  his  cottage  dore ; 
Where  he  had  rais'd  to  euery  ayry  blore, 
A  front  of  great  height. 

Id.    Homer*t  Odyttes,  book  xiv.  fol.  210. 

BLCySSOM ,  V.  ^  See  Bloom.  To  bloom  or  blossom 
Blo'ssom,  n.  lis  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth 
Blo^ssomsd,  /"the  flowers ;  to  have  the  hoe,  the 
Blo^somy.  j  complexion,  the  sweetness,  the 
freshness  of  (lowers  just  thrown  forth. 

Tho  I  be  hoor,  I  fare  as  doth  a  tre. 
That  blotmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be  ; 
The  bloemif  tre  n'is  neither  drie  nor  died  . 
I  fele  me  no  wher  hoor  but  on  mv  bed. 

Chaucer.     The  Merchant t  Tale,  y,  9336. 

Some  songen  cleare 

Laies  of  lone,  that  ioy  it  was  to  here 
In  worshipping  and  prusing  of  her  make 
And' for  the  newe  blisfull  somers  sake 
Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blotmee  soft. 
Id.    The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  fol.  198. 

Alone  I  went  in  my  playing 
The  small  foules  song  herkenin| 
Hat  pained  hem  full  many  a  paire 
To  sing  on  bowes  blossomed  faire. 

Id.    The  BomauHt  of  the  Rose,  foL  117. 

The  fruites  were  faire,  the  which  did  grow 

Within  thy  garden  planted. 

The  leaues  were  grene  of  euery  bough, 

And  moysture  nothing  wanted  ; 

Yet  or  the  blosoms  gan  to  fall. 

The  caterpillar  waisted  all. 

Vncertain  Auetors.     The  Louer  acouMing  his  Loue,  Ifc. 

In  my  dreame  me  thought  there  stode  a  vyne  before  me,  &  in 
the  vyne  were  three  braunches,  and  it  was  as  thoughe  it  budded, 
and  her  blossoms  shotte  forth  :  &  the  grapes  thereof  waxed  rype. 

Bible,  1551.  Geneeie,  ch.  xi. 

That  a  rod  cut  from  the  tree,  should  blossome,  it  was  strange ; 
but  that  in  one  night  it  should  beare  buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  and 
that  both  ripe  and  hard,  it  is  highly  miraculous. 

Hall.    Com.  of  Aaron's  Censer  and  Rod,  i.  fol.  889. 


Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre. 
And  now  are  cloath'd  with  mosse  and  hoarie  froft. 
Instead  of  blossoms,  wherewith  your  bods  did  flowfc. 
I  see  your  teaves. 

apestaer.  The  Shepherds  Cakudar.  Jammarie,  foL  5. 

So  that  the  blossom  of  Rfky  is  generally  better  than  IM 
blestom  of  March  ;  and  yet  the  beflt  Uoosorn  of  March  la  beMet 
thasi  the  beat  bhsmm  of  May. 

LordBaauu    CoUurs  tf  Goad  asid EaiL 

Hie  Mmsom*  win  Isll  of  tfaemiehres,  when  th«  Mot  tlut 
nourishes  them  is  destroyed.  Spectator ^  Mo.  svi 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  Aat  skirts  the  way. 
With  bUsmm'd  furxe  unprofitable  gay. 
There,  in  his  noiay  mansion,  skill  d  to  rule. 
Hie  village  master  taught  his  little  achooL 

Goldsmith.    The  Deserted  rWage. 

Ob  him  Cur  Sdence  dawn'd  in  happier  hoor. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy'a  flower  : 
But  soon  adversity  with  freezing  blast 
The  blossom  withered,  and  the  dawn  o'ercasL 

Fklconer.    The  Shipmeh,  can.  1. 

In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  winter ;  where  his  troops. 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons  ;  arrowy  sleet. 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blosmm-brtsiting  hail. 
And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  trav*ler'a  coarse, 
And  wraps  him  in  an  UBezpecfied  tomb. 

Cowper.     The  Tash,  book  r. 

BLOT,  V.  ^  Be-hlod,  he-hlot,  is  the  regular  past 
Blot,  n.  > tense  and  past  participle  of  be-hUdan, 
Blo^ttino.  J  to   cover ;    which    has   become  our 

English  blot.  A  blot  upon  any  thing  extends  just  so  far 

as  that  thing  is  covered  and  no  farther.    See  Tooke. 
To  blot  out  any  thing  written,  is  to  cover  it,  and  so 

make  it  illegible. 

To  blot  (met.)  is  to  cover  (sc.)  with  disgrace  3  to  fix 

some  mark  or  stain  of  disgrace,  of  infamy. 

VpO  this  armour  and  sworde  was  sought  for  this  mayden,  the 
whiche,  as  sayeth  my  sayd  auctour,  was  follde  myracnlomly ; 
wherof  the  processe  to  me  appereth  so  dark  and  fSnatasticsl,  f 
therewith  me  lyst  not  to  bloi  my  booke,  but  suflVe  it  lo  pant  bf. 

Fabpan,  Anno,  1422. 

The  briefe  was  writte  and  blotied  all  with  gore. 
And  thus  it  sayde  :  Behold  how  stedfast  lone. 
Hath  made  me  hardy  (thankes  haue  he  therefore] 
To  write  these  wordes  thy  doubtes  for  to  1 
With  mine  owne  blood. 

Gateoigme. 

F!e  faythlcsse  woman  ie, 

wilt  thou  condemne  kinde 
Bicause  of  just  report  of  yll, 

and  blot  of  wauering  minde. 

Turbervile.      Te  his  Friend. 

The  which  defacyng  &  bloitpng  of  the  bentye  of  that  conntrey, 
sometyme  called  the  queene  of  y*  earth  and  floure  of  die  worlde, 
chaanced  not  of  her  awnc  self  or  her  awne  cause  or  desert,  bs^ 
the  Italians  her  awnc  suckyng  children  opened  the  gappe  sod 
made  the  wajre  of  her  destruccion.        Hati.   Kissg  Henry  TU. 

But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about. 

Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  scribling  to  her  lover  • 

Here  she  put  in,  and  there  she  blotted  out. 
Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her. 

Drayton.     The  Baron's  Wars,  book  vi.  fol  7S. 

Thus  ha>nng  by  the  worthy  manner  of  his  death  (being  mnch 
more  honourable  by  it,  then  blameable  for  any  other  of  his 
actions]  fully  blotted  out,  whatever  stain,  his  fault  might  seem  to 
bring  upon  him. 

Sir  Fremcis  Drahe,    The  World  Encompassed,  p.  3X 

The  moon,  in  all  her  brother's  beams  wnvfd 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth's  approaching  shade. 

iMcaarg  PhmrsmUa,  hook  K 
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_  Manificent  and  vait,  are  heaTen  and  etflh.  * 

tti/)yf.  Order  oonfonnded  liea ;  all  beanty  Toid ; 

'  ,♦  Diatlnction  loat  $  andgajwietj 

•"V"*'  One  uiuTenal  A/o/.  Tioimon^   -WkHet^ 

Nor  ahall  the  mnse  (should  Ikte  ordain  her  rhymes, 
Fbnd,  plearing  thought !  to  live  in  after-times; 
With  such  a  triller's  name  her  pages  bi0L 

CkmrcAiU.    ThtlUteiad, 

For  shonld  I  be  reduced  to  use  the  coarse  and  spungy  sort, 
[of  parcihment]  I  must  either  not  write  at  all,  or  whatever  I 
oompose,  whether  good  or  bad,  most  necessarily  ondesgo  one 
general  bUt  /  Mtimttk,    Plmjf^  Letier  xv.  book  yiiL 

BLOTCH,  V.  -I  "  Blotchy r  Mr.  Grose  saye,  "  is  in 
Blotch,  n.  /  Glonc.  black  or  dirty.*'  Skiaaerwrites 
it  hloach,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  from  the 
A.  S.  hlo{i^g,  bloody,  9.  d.  a  bloody  tumour ;  or  from 
hhese,  a  blcue,  which  it  resembles  in  its  fiery  heat  and 
redness. 

For  costly  garments  fashion'd  with  device 
To  form  each  choice  part  curious  eyes  to  please. 

The  sick  man's  gown  is  only  now  in  price, 
To  give  their  hlotch'd  and  blister'd  bodies  ease. 
Drayton,      Mo9t$  hit  Birth  and  Afiraclet,  book  ii. 

If  they  [the  Egyptians]  looke  upon  dtemselvcsy  they  sea 
thenuelves  lothsome  wHh  liee,  pmnmi  and  deformed  witii  scabs« 
biles  and  bkUcket. 

HalL  CmU.  The  Plaguu  of  Egypt,  L  fol.  834. 

Hie  one  might  be  em9iloy<d  in  healing  those  hhtAu  and 
tmooflvs  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  b 
Bireetning  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution. 

Spectator,  No.  xvi. 

This  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  cottage  hwir, 
N^  thieves  break  in ;  or,  if  they  dare  to  stesl. 
Their  feet  in  blotehet,  which  admit  no  cure. 
Burst  loathsome  out. 

Grainger,    The  Sugar  Came,  book  Iv. 

BLOW^  V.  ^  A.  S.  blawau,  fiare  ;  Ger.  Uoeen.  To 
Hi«o'w£a,  >  blow  is  to  send  forth  or  emit  wind,  air, 
BloVivo.  J  breath ;  to  puff  or  swell  out  with  wind ; 

to  inflate. 
To  blow  always  implies  an    escest,    beyond  the 

natural  action  of  the  lungs ;  beyond  the  breath  or  effect 

of  thai  action. 

He  smote  his  hors  with. spoil,  ft  Mh  fro  ]»t  rsscdle. 
And  wwmnsndid  his  troi^ors,  to  hkm  mto  bataile. 

J2.  Bnume,  p.  117. 

\  s^les,  ss  men  sais,  som  wcM  blak  &  bio 
I  wer  rede  &  grene,  be  wynde  about  >ara  hlewe. 

Id.  p.  174. 

What  sholde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 

Of  this  BMriage,  or  which  cours  goth  befom. 

Who  hloweth  in  a  tromp  or  in  an  horn  ? 

Chaucer.     The  Man  0/  Lawet  Tale,  T.  5123. 

And  reyn  cam  doun,  and  flodis  camen,  and  wrndis  hleweu : 
aod  thei  hurliden  agen  that  hous  and  it  felde  doun,  and  the 
fallyng  doun  therof  was  greet.  WicUf.    Matthew,  ch.  rii. 

Ajid  abonndannce  of  rain  descended,  and  the  floddes  csaM« 
asid  the  wyndes  htewe  and  bet  ypon  the  house,  and  it  fell,  and 
gremt  was  the  fall  of  it.  BibU,  1551.  Matthew,  ch.  vii. 

D4)tfa  not  this  preatf  psgeant  of  pnigalory  signifie  and  prog- 
iMMiticate  what  tragedie  they  will  play  hereaher,  when  the  woni 
of  God  shall  blow  and  scatter  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
darlce  doudi  and  mists  of  mens  inuentions. 

Frith,  jigaimi  Ratteli,  the  Prohgue. 


truth  of  his  holy  spirits,  is  euer  chief  captaine  and  trompet  \ 
bhwer,  to  set  other  a  worke,  and  seketh  only  his  own  fredome, 
libertic,    priuiledge,  wealth,  prosperitie,    pleasure,    pastime, 
honour,  and  glory. 

J^ulaL    Prologue  9H  the  Prophet  JomoM. 

And  whanne  the  sclnp  was  rauyschld  and  myghte  not  enforse 
aghens  the  wynd,  whanne  the  sehip  wss  ghouun  to  the  blowwngii 
of  the  wynd  we  weren  borun  with  conrs  into  an  yle  that  is  cUpld 
Clauda.  mclif.  Dedie  ofApoetUe,  ch.  zrrii. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  oil  the  fire-making ; 
Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  tne  olowing. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanones  Teauume*  Tale,  r.  1€390. 

The  Ibnrth  seweade  after  this 
ARemdnm  by  name  is  bote, 
With  Uowpng  and  with  fires  hot. 

Gower.    Conf.  ^«i.book  It. 

By  flseanes  whore  of  wlien  men  make  unje  shoutinge  or  hallow- 
inge,  or  when  anye  trompet  is  blowen,  the  sound  beateth  and 
reboundeth  in  sucne  wise  vppon  the  stones  from  one  to  another, 
that  the  echo  is  heard  double  and  treble,  and  the  noyse  resoundeth 
farre  louder  and  greater  then  it  went  forth. 

j^rthur  GoUyng,    Juetine,  fol.  110. 

And  enery  nyght  the  Scottis  made  great  fyres,  and  great  bmte 
with  showt^g  and  blowyng  of  homes. 

Froieeart,    Crony cle,  t.  i.  C.  18. 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise, 

llien  cast  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies  ; 

Still  swell  its  sides  with  breath — O  beauteous  frame ! 

it  grows,  it  shines :  be  now  the  worid  thy  name  ! 

PameU.     The  Gift  o/Poeiry. 

If  I  had  found,  on  blowing  up  my  fire  this  morning,  that  the 
flame  was  cold,  and  comrerted  water  into  ire,  I  should  have  beea 
mnch  more  sstonished,  than  if  I  had  detected  a  i 
honest  in  the  commission  of  an  act  of  theft 

Beattie,    Eseayt,  part  ii.  ch.  iL 

Blow,  v.  ^  ''  A.  S.  Uwdou,  to  blow,  to  bloome^ 
Blow,  n.  f  blossom,  or  bear  flowers  :  to  bud,  to 
Blo^wth,  r.  ^burgeon,  to  spring,  to  flourish.*'  Som- 
BloVbrs.   Jner.    In  Dutch,  Uoeyen  i  Ger.  bluen. 

And  bygynjr  to  blowe,  &  va^yt  to  here  frut. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  352. 

nils  is  a  propre  plante  <iua>  ich  and  pryyeliche  hit  blewey 
And  brynge>  forp  fayre  frut  Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  a#9. 

The  first  age  was  by  ancient  historians  called  golden  :  ambi- 
tion and  oovetousaess  being  as  then  but  green,  and  newly  growa 
up,  the  seeds  and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potentiaf,  and 
in  the  btowth  and  bud. 

Ralegh.     Jiutory  efthe  World,  book  L  ch.  IsL  see.  3. 

Tliis  princess  baring  beheld  the  child's  form  and  beanty, 
though  but  yet  in  the  btouth,  so  pierced  her  compassion,  ss  die 
did  not  only  preserre  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostored  ;  Imt  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  esteemed  as  her  own. 

Id.  book  ii.  ch.  iiL  sec.3. 

Although  I  hare  mention'd  this  mixture  as  the  best  for  these 
flowers,  yet  yon  most  not  expect  to  blow  your  flowers  every  year 
equally  large,  in  the  same  composition. 

Miller.     Gardener's  Dictionary,  Caryophihu. 

IVdips  ars  generally  dirided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  seasons  of  flowering.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  making 
any  more  distinctions  than  two,  ris.  early  and  late  blowen. 

The  early  blowing  tulips  are  not  near  so  fair,  nor  rise  half  so 
high  as  the  late  ones.  U.  ii. 

See,  Sylria,  see,  this  new  blown  rose, 
The  image  of  thy  blush, 
MariL  how  it  saules  upon  the  bush. 

And  triumphs  ss  it  grows !        Fenton.    The  Amcw 

But  Saul,  ghit  a  blower  of  manasis  and  of  bedngis  aghens  the        Ihe  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in  flowers, 
disciplis  of  the  Lord,  cam  to  the  prince  of  prestis  and  axide  of    it  would  be  worth  my  whUe,  for  that  he  believed  he  could  show 


hym  lettris  unto  Damask  to  the  synagogis. 

WkUf.    Dedieo/Apoilie,  ch.ix. 


me  snch  a  blow  of  inlips  ss  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whola 
country.  Tatler,  No.  218. 
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ut  dnzziy  ere  prevail,  by  inBtinct  nules. 

ChmrchUl,    The  PropUcy  ofFctmhu, 


Blow^  1      Dutch^  hlouwtn.   To  strike.    Like 

BloVoeteb.  /  the  word  blast  it  is  applied 
To  that  which  strikes  -,  as  a  sudden,  impetuous,  and 
injurious  wind  :   a  hit,  a  knock,  a  stroke. 

The  Macedon  perceiuiag  hiirt,gaD  gnash. 
But  yet  his  mynde  he  hent,  in  any  wise 
Him  to  forbear  :  set  spurrs  nnto  his  stede. 
And  tumde  away,  lest  anger  of  his  smarte 
Should  cause  reuenger  hand  deale  balefoll  bhwes, 

Vnccrtam  Auctort,    Death  of  Zoroas, 

Tempt  not  to  far,  the  lothest  man  to  fight, 

When  he  Is  forate,  the  lustiest  bUtwet  dooth  smight. 

Gatcoigne,    A  Bememkraunct, 


Hee  [Sir  J.  Gates]  desired  the  people  of  their  chsritie  to  pr^    ^*^ 
mto  God  with  him  for  remission  of  his  sinnes,  and  then  ittUin  W*^ 
thekerchiefe  layde  downe  his  head,  which  was  stricken  off  u 
three  blowet,  Stawe.  Ann.  1553.  Qu^tn  Mary. 

Neither  is  rice  a  spirit,  that  will  be  conjured  down  by  a  chann 
or  with  a  presto  driven  away;  it  is  not  an  adreraary,  that  cu 
be  knocked  down  at  a  M>v,  or  dispatched  with  a  sub. 

Harrow,    Sermon  xri.  t.  iii. 

Nor  can  it  be  meant,  that  if  a  man  should  actually  strike  oi  oa 
one  cheek,  we  should  immediately  turn  to  him  the  other,  ud 
desire  the  blow  to  be  repeated.  PorteoM.    Lecture  n. 

For  where  u  the  necessity  of  censuring  works  withoat  geniin, 
which  must  shortly  sink  of  themselves  ?  what  is  it,  but  aiming 
our  unnecessary  blow  against  a  victim  already  under  the  haadi 
of  justice  i  Ooldtmiih,    The  Good  Natw^d  Man, 


BLOWPIPE. 


BLOWPIPE.  Tubus  ferruminatonas,  Lat.;  ehalu- 
mean,  Fr. ;  Idthrohr,  or  blaserohr,  Ger.  An  instrument 
of  great  service  in  soldering,  enamelling,  and  some 
other  arts  -,  and  of  first  rate  importance  to  the  Chemist 
and  Mineralogist. 

The  Blowpipe  in  its  most  simple  form,  consists  of  a 
tube  with  an  extremely  minute  aperture  at  one  end, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  propelled  either 
from  the  lungs  or  some  convenient  reservoir,  and 
directed  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  while 
the  substance  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat,  is  supported 
in  that  part  of  the  cone  of  flame,  which  is  most 
appropriate  for  producing  the  desired  effect. 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  instrument  we  know 
nothing ;  but  in  all  probability  Science  is  indebted  for 
its  invention  to  some  ingenious  worker  in  metals. 
Kunckel,  in  his  Treatise  on  Glassmaking,  mentions  its 
use  among  artificers  -,  but  according  to  Bergman,  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  Blowpipe,  it  was  first  employed 
for  purposes  of  Scientific  investigation  by  Anthony 
Swab,  a  Swede,  about  the  year  1738.  Cronstedt,  who 
published  his  System  of  Mineralogy  in  1753,  employed 
the  Blowpipe  as  his  principal  mode  of  examining  mi- 
neral bodies  ;  he  acquired  great  facility  in  its  use,  and 
is  said  to  have  first  applied  borax  as  a  flux  for  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  instrument  itself.  The  pro- 
cesses of  Cronstedt  were  more  fully  explained  by  his 
pupil  Engestrdm,  in  an  Essay  attached  to  the  English 
translation  of  Cronstedt' s  Mineralogy,  published  in 
1770 ',  but  in  1779  the  illustrious  Bergman  published 
at  Vienna  his  Dissertation  on  the  subject,  which  has 
since  been  translated  both  into  Swedish  and  into 
English.  In  these  experiments,  Bergman  was  assisted 
by  Gahn,  who,  according  to  Berzelius,  was  astonish- 
ingly expert  in  the  use  of  the  Blowpipe.  He  is  said  to 
have  recognised  the  presence  of  tin  in  the  oxide  of 
Tantalum  of  Ekeberg,  (at  that  time  a  new  substance) 
although  the  tin  did  not  exceed  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  oxide.  At  the  request  of  Berzelius,Gahn  fumbhed 
him  with  the  matter  which  relates  to  the  Blowpipe  in 
his  Syst&n  of  Chemistry,  published  at  Stockholm  in  1819. 
It  would  appear  that  the  example  and  advice  of  his 
reteran    friend    Gahn,  stimulated   M.  Berzelius   to 


undertake  a  careful  examination  of  the  habitudes  of 
mineral  bodies  under  the  Blowpipe.  No  one  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  task,  as  his  consummate  skill  in 
analytical  chemistry  enabled  him  decisively  to  guard 
apdnst  any  error  into  which  even  a  good  Mineralogist, 
ifhe  were  an  inferior  Chemist,  might  be  liable  to  fall 
from  a  supposititious  substance  being  placed  in  his 
hands.  The  results  of  this  course  of  examination  were 
published  at  Paris  in  a  work  expressly  on  the  subject, 
by  M.  Berzelius  in  1821 ;  and  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  day  extends,  this  excellent  work  maj 
be  considered  complete. 

Although  from  this  slight  sketch,  it  would  appear, 
and  with  truth,  that  the  Blowpipe  must  principally 
claim  its  importance  as  a  Chemical  or  Mineralogical 
instrument  -,  yet  in  consequence  of  its  universal  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  art,  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  convenience  of  reference,  to  describe  it 
in  this  part  of  our  work.  Its  effects  on  mineral  sub- 
stances will  of  course  come  under  consideration  in  the 
general  article  on  that  Science. 

Common  Blowpipe. — ^The  Blowpipe  in  its  most  simpie 
form,  as  used  by  the  jewellers  and  enamellers,  is  repre- 
sented in  pi.  XIV.  fig.  1.  A  bent  tube  of  thin  brass,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  the  end  a  is  ^plied  to 
the  mouth,  and  through  the  orifice  at  h,  the  current  of 
air  is  propelled.  Cronstedt  gave  to  the  instrument  tbe 
form  of  fig.  2.  wherein  by  the  addition  of  the  bulb  at 
e,  a  provision  is  made  for  the  moisture  of  the  breatb  as 
it  becomes  condensed,  and  which  might  in  a  long  ope- 
ration either  block  up  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  or  mate- 
rially injure  the  experiment.  The  water  is  prevented 
from  flowing  down  to  the  jet  by  that  part  of  the  tube 
extending  a  short  distance  into  the  bulb.  BergmBO 
and  Galm  each  made  some  alteration  in  the  form  of 
this  instrument.  Fig.  3.  represents  the  Blowpipe  of  Fn>* 
fessor  Tennant,  the  jet  d  is  moveable,  and  may  be  fixed 
so  as  to  make  any  angle  with  the  straight  tube.  To 
Dr.  Wollaston  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  portable 
form  of  Blowpipe.  It  consists  of  three  pieces  fitting 
within  each  other ;  and  in  fig.  4.  is  seen  packed  for 
the  pocket ;  the  part  c  within  the  part  b,  and  both  of 
these  within  the  part  a.  Fig.  5.  represents  the  whole 
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ii««ca  iugi;iiucr«  lur  use.      ouvu  luc  w»«  pi*ijv*|«»«  AvsaucK 

of  the  common  mouth  Blowpipe ;  it  should  be  of  such  < 
^  a  length  as  to  allow  the  operator  to  have  the  most 
distinct  view  of  the  effects  produced  in  the  cone  of 
flame.  Blowpipes  are  made  of  glass^  brass,  and  silver ; 
and  as  different  purposes  require  apertures  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or  three  jets  to  each 
instrument.  These  should  be  made  of  platinum,  for 
the  aperture  through  which  the  air  passes  being  very 
amall,  it  is  frequently  blocked  up  by  soot  from  the 
flame  :  in  this  case  a  platinum  jet  may  be  delicately 
and  effectually  cleared  by  subjecting  it  to  a  full  red 
beat  on  a  piece  of  charcoid.  There  is  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  maintaining  a  constant  blast  froin  the  mouth, 
and  certain  rules  of  instruction  have  been  laid  down ; 
we  are  however  inclined  to  think  that  a  little  patient 
trial  will  enable  any  one  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
quite  as  well  vnthout  rules  as  with  them ;  premising 
only,  that  the  pressure  necessary  to  expel  the  air  is 
produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  not  by  any 
-action  of  the  lungs. 

Hookes  Alcohol  Blowpipe^ — ^Two  or  three  very  effi- 
<:ient  Blovi-pipes  have  been  devised,  wherein  the  flame 
is  urged  by  a  current  of  vaporised  alcohol  issuing  from 
B  proper  reservoir.  Of  these  we  shall  describe  Hooke*s 
as  the  most  convenient.  In  pi.  XIV.  fig.  6,  A  is  a  sphe- 
rical boiler  containing  alcohol,  which  is  introduced  at 
the  aperture  £,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  screw.  B  is 
B  recurved  tube,  to  the  end  of  which  the  jets  are  at- 
tached ;  this  tube  is  continued  upwards  to  a  consider- 
able height  in  the  globe,  in  .order  that  the  boiling 
alcohol  may  not  be  forced  out  by  the  pressure.  C  is 
an  oil  lamp,  and  on  the  flame  from  its  wick,  the  jet  of 
the  Blowpipe  is  made  to  act,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  portion  of  heat  ascends  to  the  copper  boiler 
for  the  vaporization  of  the  alcohol.  The  lamp  C  slides 
«p  and  down  between  the  vertical  pillars,  being  kept 
in  its  place  by  springs  which  press  against  them.  F, 
ihe  upper  part  of  the  lamp  bearing  the  wick,  is  a  circle 
freely  moving  round,  and  having  the  socket  for  the 
wick  not  exactly  in  the  centre ;  by  this  contrivancs 
the  wick  has  motion  round  a  small  circle.  The  tube 
B  having  a  small  lateral  motion,  by  combining  these 
two  the  wick  may  be  placed  in  any  required  position 
in  regard  to  the  jet.  At  D  is  a  safety  valve  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapour,  in  case  the  pressure  should 
be  such  as  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  attendant  upon  this  and 
every  other  Blowpipe  with  an  alcohol  flame :  that 
wherever  metallic  oxides  are  concerned,  they  are  liable 
to  a  partial  reduction,  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  spirit 
attracting  their  oxygen  at  so  elevated  a  temperature. 
In  glass  work  this  inconvenience  is  peculiarly  evident, 
f>y  the  deoxidation  of  the  lead  giving  to  the  glass  a 
purple  hue,  and  removing  its  transparency. 

EnamtUersLtmp, — ^The  glassblower*8  or  enameller's 
lamp  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  Fig.  7t 
pi.  XIV.  represents  a  small  table,  having  beneath  it  a 
pair  of  double  bellows  A,  worked  by  a  treadle  B.  A 
tube  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  conveys  the  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  flame  of  a  large  oil  lamp  C.  This 
Blowpipe  is  much  used  by  the  thermometer  makers. 
It  is  employed  also  in  the  laboratory  for  bending  glass 
tabes,  blowing  small  retorts,  and  similar  purposes. 
With  the  common  Blowpipe ;  a  still,  well-defined  flame 
la  preferred,  but  the  glassworker  will  sometimes  choose 
ivhat  he  calls  a  roaring  flame. 
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form  of  a  self-acting  Blowpipe  is  described  i  n  Thomson  s 
Annals  for  June,  18^1.AD,plateXIV.fig.8,  represents 
a  section  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  constructed 
of  tin,  but  sheet  copper  is  to  be  preferred.  £  and  F  are 
separate  chambers  communicating  by  a  circular  tunnel 
G,  three  inches  in  diameter.  H  and  I  are  tubes  termi- 
nating in  the  chamber  £,  the  former  having  a  stop- 
cock to  which  a  condensing  syringe  and  bladder  may 
be  fitted,  for  introducing  oxygen  or  any  other  air  ;  the 
latter  having  also  a  stopcock,  to  which  various  jets 
may  be  affixed.  K  is  a  sort  of  well  into  which  a  lamp 
or  candle  may  be  inserted,  and  elevated  or  depressed 
by  a  screw  and  rack.  Suppose  either  of  the  stopcocks 
open,  and  let  water  be  poured  into  the  aperture  A, 
until  it  shall  have  expelled  the  air  from  the  chamber 
£,  and  stands  at  the  level  of  the  dotted  line  above  B  C. 
Close  the  stopcock  I,  and  atiach  to  H  the  condensing 
syringe ;  if  then  any  species  of  air  be  impelled  into  the 
chamber  £,  it  will  drive  the  water  up  through  the  pipe 
G  into  the  chamber  F  ;  the  stopcock  H  may  then  be 
closed  and  the  syringe  removed  ;  the  gas  in  the  reser« 
voir  £  is  in  a  state  of  slight  compression,  and  will  on 
turning  the  stopcock  I,  be  delivered  on  the  flame  of 
the  candle  K.  In  this  instrument,  as  made  by  Mr. 
Newman,  BC  is  24  inches,  A  L  24  inches,  of  which 
LC  =  10§,  CM  =  1^.  The  circular  tunnel  G  reaches 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom ;  the  breadth  of 
the  instrument  is  five  inches* 

The  advantages  of  this  Blowpipe  consist  in  the  ease 
with  which  any  gaseous  fluid  may  be  made  tl^e  pro- 
pelling current,  and  thus  experiments  may  be  made  in 
the  fosing  powers  of  the  different  gases  with  perfect 
convenience.  The  power  of  entire  exhaustion  from 
previously  filling  the  reservoir  with  water,  insures  the 
operator  firom  any  admixture  of  common  ur,  what- 
ever gas  be  employed.  With  an  instrument  of  the 
dimensions  described,  a  regular  and  steady  flame  of 
two  hours  continuance  may  be  maintained.  Tliis  Blow- 
pipe may  remain  charged  for  any  length  of  time,  being 
always  ready  for  instantaneous  use,  and  reqiuring  no 
other  preparation  beyond  that  of  lighting  the  wax 
taper  employed  to  supply  the  flame.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  charged  with  oxygen  gas  the  effects  produced 
are  very  splendid,  and  with  conomon  air  alone  platinum 
foil  readily  undergoes  fosion.  A  current  of  oxygen 
acting  upon  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  produces  a 
most  intense  heat,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  gas 
Blowpipe,  and  the  principle  is  the  same,  as  hydrogen 
is  supplied  from  the  alcohoL 

Gas  Blowpipe, — ^The  gas  Blowpipe  is  a  recent  in- 
vention, and  as  yet  its  prodigious  power  in  producing 
intense  heat  does  not  ^pear  to  have  received  that 
practical  application  with  which  we  conceive  it  will  at 
no  distant  period  be  enriched.  The  history  of  its 
introduction  is  simply  this  :  Mr.  Brooke  had  directed 
an  instrument-maker  to  i^ply  the  principle  of  the 
syringe  condenser  to  the  formation  of  a  Blowpipe^ 
from  whioh  the  tube  was  to  deliver  air  instead  of 
water.  This  instrument  having  been  seen  by  Professor 
£.  D.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  he  consulted  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  and  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  practicability  of  passuig 
from  its  jet  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  issuing 
in  an  ignited  state.  The  intense  heat  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  these  gases,  when  merely  uniting  at  the 
orifices  whence  they  issued  from  separate  gasometers, 
had  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier ;  and 
4r 
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taoiign  1698  powemii  agent ;  mmi  n  «ppeai«  iron  tne 
'  acoount  of  Professor  Thomson,  that  l2ie  tdentical  expe- 
riment of  bnrtring  the  gaseont  naixttire  ^ad  been  befow 
attempted  without  success  ^  but  at  the  ssme  time 
withoot  reference  to  any  particular  fanr  of  coacibiantioa. 
It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Ch&rice  was  led  by  nonne 
theoretical  views,  of  the  exciting  agent  in  Tolcanic  fire, 
(which  he  had  long  entertained)  to  consider  the  gaseoos 
onnstitttents  of  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  for 
ibrming  that  Ihnd  as  the  most  energetic  in  their  affi- 
nity, and  productive  of  the  greatest  heat  in  their  ooii»- 
b&notion.  The  almost  forgotten  experhnentsof  Tcnnant, 
on  the  dtfficnky  of  passii^  flame  through  tubes  of 
«niall  orifice,  and  the  recent  interesting  researches  o€ 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  cooling  power  of  wire  gauze,  gave 
a  hope  tiiat  by  using  jets  ai  great  length  and  small 
mpertnre,  the  exp3osi%%  compound  might  be  safely  em* 
ployed  for  the  fosion  of  refractory  bodies.  'Diat  ardent 
seal  which  attended  all  Dr.  Clarke's  scientific  pursuits, 
sBd  not  allow  him  to  be  deterred  fnnn  the  experiment, 
«f<en  by  the  npinions  of  those  on  whose  judgment  he 
fiilaoed  the  greatest  reliance  :  but  the  formidable  ex* 
idosions  which  repeatedly  occurred  in  verification  cif 
ihreir  predictions,  compelled  him  to  adopt  certain  pre- 
cautions, by  whidh  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  porsoe  a 
•vfdendid  series  of  experiments  with  perfect  safety  to 
^mseif  and  a  crowded  lecture  room.  The  first  im- 
provement in  the  apparatus  was  suggested  byProiesaor 
Cimisning,  in  a  infety  cylinder  containing  a  fluid, 
through  w9noh  the  condensed  gas  nust  pass  before  it 
issues  from  the  jet.  If  thena  retrograde  movement  of 
the  flame  should  take  place,  the  explosion  can  only 
extcsul  to  the  combustion  of  the  coaAontsof  the  cyUn*- 
stor,  and  will  be  stopped  by  the  fluid  ^m  coaamuai- 
<»ting  with  the  main  reservoir.  Theontiredestmotion 
of  the  apparatus  which 'bad  before  frequently  oceunred, 
ssas  BOW  in  a  great  nMaui««  obvioted  ;  but  for  perfect 
security  lihe  Bkiwpipe  vtseif  was  placed  behind  a  strong 
Twooden  screen,  tbniiigfa  which  the  jet  and  the  handle 
of  the  condensing  syringe  only  are  apparent.  A  case  of 
very  strong  sheet  iron,  about  a  foot  square,  with  a  slit 
in  ^e  auie  ior  the  tnl>e  of  the  jet,  and  a  circular  holtit 
in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  the  condensing  syringe, 
srill  also  insure  safety  $  and  in  this  manaer  the  instru^ 
Dent  may  be  oonveniently  used  upon  a  common  table, 
fiy  a  reference  to  the  description  and  figure,  these 
details  witi  become  more  intellnf^ble.  In  the  scientiic 
journals  of  the  day^  some  gentleman  in  America  has 
laid  claim  to  the  invention  <^  the  gas  Blowpipe  ;  bat 
as  he  hurnod  the  gases  £rom  sqMLrate  vessels,  we  ap- 
prehend that  many  chemists  during  the  last  thirty 
years  might  mdfie  oiitas  good  a  case.  As  far  as  Lavoi- 
sier is  concerned,  the  following  passage  is  decisive : 
<'  M,  ie  PrMknt  de  Sartm  nCafaU  pmrt  dune  autre  idee 
Ms  ing^niemey  pour  cfpSrersur  let  corpe  qm  nepeuoeni 
Ure  mis  tn  contact  aeec  k  charbon ;  elle  ccneieie  it  faire 
concourir  enMemble  deux  ckahamaux,  dont  tunfowmit  de 
V air  vital,  V autre  Vakrift^mmable,  &c.&c."  Mimovrede 
M.  Lavoisier.  Vide  Ehrman  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
PL  Xrl  V«  fig.  9.  A  is  the  reservoir  made  of  strong  sheet 
oofiper,  but  havii^  one  end  rather  less  firmly  soldered 
in,  that  in  case  of  explosion  the  danger  may  be  dimi- 
nished by  this  part  giving  wviy.  B  is  a  oomason  oon« 
densi^g  syringe  with  a  vslve  at  F,  for  forcing  the  mixed 
gases  mm  the  Uodder  C  into  the  reservoir.  When 
this  veosel  is  snfficimtly  cSiaxffed,  by  tttmiag  the  stop 


_  tne  reserroor  of  oconmon  sir,  at  lot,    Put 
the  stopcock  H  may  be  reoaovod  from  te  syrim  Si^ 
and  this  sfiertureheing  screwed  on  at  F,  thevosdA 
mi^by  a  fewat>okcsofthe|iissoBbeneariyexhaastel 
D  is  tbe  soCety  x^ttador  and  £  the  jet.  InDr.CltAes 
earliest  experiottnts  tha  jot  was  made  of  gUasthow 
mometer  tnhes,  but  afterwards  small  copper  oner  were 
substituted  :  the  bore  sbosdd  be  about  one-tkirtidiiof 
an  inch  in  diameter.   Of  eoorse  wi^  larger  apertons 
the  <langer  of  a  retrograde  nwvement  of  the  flne  b 
incneased ;  ami  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Oat  die         I 
failures  which  some  chemists  hwre  met  with  in  ope- 
riments  on  the  gas  Blowpipe,  were  owi^g;iD  a  rat 
of  boldness  in  using  jets  of  sufficient  spertare. 

Fig.  10,  Topresents  the  safety  cylinder  of  Prafeasr 
Cmnming.  A  B  C  is  a  metsi  cyiioder  partiaDj  filled 
with  oil  and  having  a  valve  at  A,  through  wUdi  tk 
gas  BOttst  enter  sod  asoend  through  the  oil,  before  i 
can  csc8|K  by  the  jet  C  Thus  as  long  as  the  oi  s^ 
mains,  any  explosion  of  the  gas  is  prevented  inm 
•oommnaacoting-with  the  m«n  Teaervoir.  At  first  acap 
of  fine  wire  gnnae  was  ^atendedia  the  ditectinnBC; 
•but  owing  possihily  to  the  oondeDsed  atate  of  tk  | 
explosive  coawpound,  it  was  flaand  to  possess  htth 
'boietficial  effect 

Fig.  1 1 ,  is  an  imprared  fens  of  the  saase  eoetrtvaDoe 
by  Mr.  Spiilsbury  of  WaUl.  A  BCF  D  isthevcssdM 
hefore,  but  divided  by  a  metal  diaphiagm  €D,  st 
which  part  also  it  screws  into  Hie  naervoir  «f  ihe 
Blowpipe.  Between  these  tsro  cliambers  then  ii « 
communication,  excqit  through  die  syirimntabenUci 
is  open  at  each  end.  E  £  ore  ipertaues  hy  which  tk 
iower  chaasber  commonicates  feeeiy  with  the  icas^ 
-voir,  and  from  Hhe  upper  chaoBibcr  "Aut  jet  issoH.  Is 
Ae  apper  chamber  oil  is  iotrodnoed,  which  stands  at 
^eheight  QU.  If  now,  from  a  vetam  of  the  ibsn 
through  the  |et,  aa  'explosion  takes  plsee,  w&ae 
AG  H  B,  it  cannot  oonamnaieote  witii  tte  resen^oir, 
and  the  eifeot  of  the  expansum  will  oniy  drive  ssise 
of  the  oil  through  the  tube  nto  the  lower  disato 
CFB.  Before  any  more  gas  can  ascend  thnnigktbe 
tohe,  the  lower  vassal  most  be  em^itied  of  oil  to  tk 
bottom  ofthetabe^oadthisthepressareofdieaa- 
densed  gas  wfll  efest,  by  driving  it  up  again  tbroiigh 
the  sypton  to  its  plaee  in  the  upper  cSiasSber. 

On  the  preparation  and  suxtureof  the  gasesforthii 
Blowpipe,  it  need  only  he  obser^rad  ihot  madi  depeo^ 
on  their  purity,  and  that  although  two  mhana  d 
hydrogen  exactly  sotarateone  of  oxygen,  yet  as  nsny 
of  the  ^periaseBts  regard  the  redaction  of  metsllie 
oxMes,  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  hsve  dit 
hydrogen  ^htiy  in  excess.  Thns  Dr.  Oaihe  recooi* 
mends  nine  pints  of  hydrogen  to  be  mixed  widi  km 
of  oxygen. 

Of  the  heat  prodaoed  by  the  issuing  flssie,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate  other  iSkon  the  known 
refiraetiuy  property  of  any  given  substance.  Theqaaa- 
tity  4^  any  refractory  metal  brought  into  a  liquid  «tste 
must  of  course  be  Hmited  by  the  magaitade  of  the  jet 
of  flame :  a  wire  of  platinum  oneneig^th  of  an  '^^^ 
diameter  is  immediaSely  melted  and  falls  in  drops,  sod 
a  moss  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  weight  bas  beai  , 
kept  in  fusion  in  l9w  hoUow  of  a  capeL  Now  it  tf 
known  that  wi^  the  ooauaon  ]Mowp^  a  person  whs 
is  very  expert  in  theme  of  (he  lastmsBen^myjw^  I 
produce  an  appearance  of  fiuioa  oa  the  eatreoiity  of 
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the  finest  vboving 4;lml  caahe  cut  from  a  piece  of  pla- 
tinmn  foil.  No  cartbyaubsUuiee  was  found  to  resist 
^  the  power  of  the  instnixnent  in  I>r.  Clarke's  hands, 
SLiid  no  metallic  one  entirely,  although  grains  of  Iri- 
dium required  a  peculiar  degree  of  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  admixture  of  the  gases,  or  fusion  did  not 
take  place.  Plumbago  and  charcoal  from  their  nature 
can  isearcely  be  considered  as  ])roper  objects  of  expe- 
riment, uidess  combustion  could  be.guarded  against ; 
and  in  both  of  these  only  a  slight  and  partial  vitrifica- 
tion was  produced.  In  the  hands  of  the  mineralogist, 
the  gas  Blowpipe  is  evidently  at  present  of  little  ser- 
vice, as  all  native  substances  yield  to  its  power,  and 
the  slight  shades  of  distinction  arising  from  their  dif- 
ferent habitudes  before  its  flame,  do  npt  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  those  characteristics  arising  out  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fusibility.  To  the  chemist,  however, 
it  frequently  supplies  a  convenient  mode  of  reducing 
the  oxides  of  the  most  refractory  metals,  which  from 
their  rarity  can  only  be  obtained  in  minute  quantities. 
General  manipulatUms. — Having  thus  described  the 
most  approved  forms  of  this  instrument,  it  remains 
only  that  some  general  directions  be  given  respecting 
the  manipulations  which  are  common  to  all.  The  glass 
blower's  or  enameller*s  lamp  has  already  been  described; 
but  the  question  as  to  what  may  be  the  most  conve- 
nient and  efficient  fire  for  the  common  Blowpipe  is  by 
no  means  decided.  Bergman  employed  a  single  candle ; 
and  Gahn,  to  obviate  the  inoonvenience  of  one  large 
taper  melting  on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  bound 
three  or  four  small  ones  together.  Berzdius,  a  name 
of  great  authority,  recommends  a  lamp  with  a  thick 
wick,  fed  by  olive  oil.  An  oil  lamp  however,  without 
very  great  care,  is  a  troublesome  travelling  companion, 
and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  difference  in  the  efiect  with 
an  expert  manipulator,  a  thick  candle  has  our  prefer- 
ence, and  of  these  wax  is  much  the  best.  In  the  cose 
of  the  gas  Blowpipe  no  flame  is  required,  as  the  stream 
of  issuing  gas  when  once  lighted,  continues  to  burn 
with  a  light  almost  invisible,  until  some  solid  body  be 
subjected  to  its  action,  when  a  minute  star  of  intense 
light  becomes  instantaneously  apparent.  To  the  che- 
mist and  mineralogist,  the  following  observations  of 
BerzeliuB  on  the  flame  from  a  burning  wick  are  pecu- 
liarly important.  "  If  we  consider  attentively  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  we  there  remark  several  unequal  divisions 
among  which  four  are  distinct.  PI.  XIV.  fig.  12,  repre- 
sents the  flame  of  a  candle  left  to  itself.  At  the  base 
we  perceive  a  small  part  of  a  dark  blue  a  c,  which 
diminishes  from  the  wick  and  disappears  at  that  point 
where  the  exterior  surface  of  the  flame  begins  to  rise 
vertically.  In  the  middle  of  the  flame  is  a  dark  space 
ad,  which  is  seen  through  the  bright  surrounding 
flame.  This  space  contains  the  gaseous  product  from 
the  wick,  which  not  being  as  yet  in  contact  with  the 
air,  does  not  undergo  combustion.  Around  this  is  the 
bright  part  of  the  flame,  or  the  flame  properly  so  called. 
Liastly,  attentive  observation  will  shew  a  further  en- 
velope c  e,  only  slightly  luminous,  having  its  greatest 
thickness  at  the  summit  of  the  bright  flame.  It  is  in 
this  exterior  part  that  the  combustion  of  the  gas  takes 
place,  and  the  greatest  heat  is  prodnced.  Hence  if  we 
introduce  a  fine  iron  or  platinum  wire  into  the  flame, 
we  may  observe  that  the  point  in  the  wire  at  which 
ignition  is  most  Intense,  is  ntuate  on  the  confines  of 
the  bright  flame  and  within  the  exterior  envelope.  If 
the  wire  is  very  fine,  its  real  diameter  appears  bingu- 


larly  magnified,  and  this  aj^parent  expansion  which  is 
an  effect  of  irradiation,  (of  the  same  sort  as  the  fixed 
stars  present  to  us  when  we  attribute  to  them  any 
appreciable  diameter,)  augments  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  superior  limit  of  the  blue  flame,  so  that 
the  zone  of  transition,  wherein  the  air  still  charged 
with  all  its  oxygen  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  b  the  point  of  maximum  heat. 

"  If  now  with  the  jet  of  the  Blowpipe  we  direct  a 
current  of  air  into  the  middle  of  the  flame,  pi.  XIV. 
fig.  13,  we  may  perceive  a  long  narrow  blue  flame  a  c, 
which  is  the  same  as  a  c,  fig.  12  3  but  its  relative  posi- 
tion is  changed  $  instead  of  surrounding  the  flame,  it 
is  now  concentrated  in  its  interior.  Towards  the  antcr 
rior  extremity  of  this  blue  flame,  is  the  point  of  max<- 
imum  heat,  the  same  as  in  the  flame  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Blowpipe.  But  as  in  that  case,  it  was  a  zone,  or  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  point 
of  incomparably. greater  heat,  and  is  capable  of  fusing 
or  volatilizing  substances  on  which  the  flame  left  to  it- 
self produced  only  an  imperceptible  effect.  This  enor- 
mous increase  of  temperature  depends  upon  the  Blow- 
pipe disposing  over  a  small  space  situate  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame,  a  condensed  mass  of  the  same  air  which 
before  only  touched  its  surface  and  was  extended  over 
all  its  parts.  The  change  here  produced  is  in  a  manner 
such  as  if  the  flame  had  been  turned  inside  out.  And 
in  addition,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bright  flame, 
which  here  surrounds  the  blue  flame,  prevents  the 
dispersion  of  the  heat  produced.  It  requires  lonf  prac- 
tice to  know  with  certainty  the  maximum  of  heat, 
considering  that  different  bodies  have  different  modes 
of  ignition,  and  that  we  are  easily  deceived  by  the  light 
which  they  emit.  To  attain  this  maximum,  we  must 
neither  blow  too  strongly  nor  too  softly  ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  heat  is  carried  off*  as  fast  as  it  is  pro- 
duced, by  the  impetuosity  of  the  current  of  air,  and 
port  of  the  air  escapes  without  contributing  to  com- 
bustion ;  in  the  other  case  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
IS  not  supplied  in  a  given  time.  A  very  high  temper- 
ature is  required  either  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
fusibility  of  bodies,  or  when  we  have  certain  metallic 
oxides  to  reduce,  which  with  difficulty  part  with  their 
oxygen,  such  as  the  osddes  of  iron  and  tin.  But  pyrog- 
nostic  operations  are  not  limited  to  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  temperature;  we  have  to  produce 
other  phenomena  requiring  a  less  intense  degree  of 
heat.  These  phenomena  are  oxidation  and  reduction, 
which  are  both  easily  effected,  though  diametrically 
opposite. 

*'  Oxidation  takes  place  when  we  heat  the  subject  of 
our  experiment  before  the  extreme  point  of  a  flame, 
where  all  the  combustible  particles  are  speedily  satu- 
rated with  oxygen.  The  farther  we  remove  from 
the  flame,  the  better  does  oxidation  take  place,  pro- 
vided that  Hre  can  sustain  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  ^ 
a  heat  too  great  frequently  produces  the  contrary 
effect,  especially  when  the  subject  of  experiment 
reposes  upon  charcoal.  Oxidation  takes  place  most 
rapidly  at  an  incipient  red  heat.  For  this  experiment 
the  jet  of  the  Blowpipe  should  have  a  larger  aperture 
than  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

"  For  reduction,  we  employ  a  fine  jet,  which  must 
not  be  introduced  too  far  within  the  flame  of  the 
lamp:  by  this  means  we  produce  a  more  brilliaDt 
flame,  resulting  from  an  imperfect  combustion,  of 
which  some  particles  not  having  yet  undergone  com- 
4r 
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PIPE,  experiment,  which  we  may  consider  as  submitted  to 
—  heat  in  a  sort  of  inflammable  gas.  If  in  this  opera- 
BL^WZE.  tion  the  ^o^y  acted  upon  becomes  covered  with  soot, 
it  proves  that  the  flame  is  too  smoky,  which  consider- 
ably diminishes  the  effect  of  the  blast.  The  blue  flame 
was  formerly  considered  the  proper  flame  for  the 
reduction  of  the  oxides,  but  that  opinion  was  erroneous : 
it  is  in  truth  the  bright  part  of  the  flame  which  pro- 
duces deoxidation  :  this  must  be  directed  upon  the 
body  so  as  to  surround  it  equally  on  all  sides,  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air. 

*'  I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  combustible  atmosphere  in 
which  the  subject  of  experiment  is  immersed,  which 
most  powerfully  contributes  to  its  reduction,  for  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  charcoal  when  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  oxide,  takes  place  as  well  in  the  exterior 
as  in  the  interior  flame. 

"  The  most  important  pomt  in  pyrognostic  experi- 
ments is  the  power  of  producing  at  will  either  oxidation 
or  reduction,  and  this  faculty  is  easily  acquired.  Oxi- 
dation is  so  easy,  that  to  effect  it  the  method  alone 
need  be  pointed  out ;  but  reduction  requires  more 
practice  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  different 
modes  of  combustion.  A  very  advantageous  method 
for  practice  in  making  a  good  reducing  flame,  is  to 
fuse  a  small  grain  of  tin,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  reddish 
white  heat  on  charcoal,  so  that  its  surface  may  pre- 
serve metallic  lustre  ;  tin  has  such  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  that  as  soon  as  the  flame  be- 
comes an  oxidating  one,  oxide  of  tin  is  formed  which 
covers  the  metal  with  an  infusible  crust.  We  must 
begin  by  operating  upon  a  small  particle  of  tin,  and 
gradually  pass  to  larger  grains.  The  more  tin  any 
one  can  keep  in  the  metallic  state  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, the  more  expert  he  is  in  his  art."  Berzelius  de 
VEmploi  du  Chalumeau,  p,  33. 

Supports.-^As  the  only  object  of  the  enameller  and 
working  jeweller  is  to  obtain  a  powerful  heat  in  a 
small  compass,  a  pair  of  forceps  or  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
will  be  sufiicient  to  support  his  work  in  the  flame. 
The  chemist  or  mineralogist  must  however  employ 
different  supports,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
experiment.  Well-burnt  charcoal  is  of  most  general 
application.  It  should  be  compact,  and  without 
knots  aiid  cracks,  but  that  which  is  formed  from  the 


density  it  becomes  a  good  conductor  of  heat.    Ber-    P]P£, 
zelius  recommends  the  wood  of  the  pine  or  willow.      — 
The  position  most  favourable  for  placing  the  subject   ^^ 
of  an  experiment,  is  in  a  small  cavity  made  with  the  ^"""vV 
point  of  a  knife  in  a  plane  perpendictdar  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres,  or  in  other  words,  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood. 

Wherever  the  reducing  effect  of  charcoal  would  be 
injurious,  a  slip  of  platinum  foil  will  form  a  conve- 
nient support,  especially  if  any  alkaline  flux  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  The  platinum  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of 
heat,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  fingers. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  employed  for  the  easily 
reducible  metals,  as  these  will  in  many  cases  corrode 
it  by  forming  an  alloy. 

A  platinum  wire  of  the  form  in  fig.  14,  was  Intro* 
duced  by  Gahn,  and  is  an  excellent  support  wherever 
a  flux  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  colour  of  the  glass 
to  be  examined  by  transmitted  li^ht.  The  end  of  the 
wire  is  moistened  so  as  to  take  up  some  of  the  flux, 
which  is  then  fused,  and  being  again  moistened  when 
cold,  the  body  to  be  examined  will  adhere  sufliciently 
to  be  again  brought  into  the  flame. 

Fibres  of  cyanite  were  employed  by  Saussure,  but 
are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Flates  of  mica  may  soaie- 
times  serve  when  both  charcoal  and  platinum  are 
excluded. 

Glass  tubes  open  and  closed,  forceps  of  various 
kinds  for  submitting  the  objects  of  experiment  to  the 
action  of  the  flame,  and  fluxes  of  different  kinds,  form 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  mineralogist's  Blowpipe ; 
but  as  these  belong  to  the  peculiar  manipulations  of 
that  branch  of  science,  they  cannot  with  propriety 
form  any  part  of  this  article. 

For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult 
Bergmanni  Opuscida,  vol.  ii.  p.  455  -,  Neri  Art  de  la 
Verrerie ;  Nicholson's  JoumaU  8vo.  voL  iv.  p.  106; 
Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  3^5  ;  Saussure^s 
Ferbesserungen,  &c.  :  Crell's  Jnnalen,  1795  ^  Annals  of 
PJulosophy,^ew  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  498  ;  Essai  d'un  artde 
fusion  h  I  aide  de  Voir  dufeu,  &c.  &c.  par  M.  Ehrmao, 
suivi  des  M^moires  de  M.  Lavoisier,  Strasburg,  17^; 
Clarke,  On  the  Gas  Blowpipe,  London,  1819  -,  Berzelius 
de  VEmploi  du  Cfialumeau,  Paris,  1892. 


BLOUGHTY,  perhaps  from  bloated :  his  swelled  j 
his  puffy  volume. 

One  dash  of  a  penne  miglit  thus  justly  answer  the  most  part  of 
his  hhughtie  volume. 

HaU,    Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  book  i.  sec.  2. 

BLOWZE,  1      (Not  in  Skinner  or  Junius.)  Ford 

BloVzcd.  /  and  Burton  write  blowze,  HaU  blowesse. 
It  seems  applied 

To  one  who  has  been  well  blown  upon,  who  has 
been  exposed  to  blowing  winds ;  who  has  a  coarse^ 
ruddy  bloom. 

I  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than 
be  troubled  with  a  hlowze ;  hot  doe  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speake 
onely  of  my  selfe.  Burton,    Anat.  of  Mel*  p.  628. 

Guz.  Wench  said  ye  ?  most  mechanically  !  fangh ! 
Wench  is  your  trull,  your  blowxe,  your  dowdie. 

Ford,    The  LadyU  Trial,  act  iit  sc  !• 


Sweet  lUnoH,  you  are  a  beantious  blossom  snre. 

Shtthspeare^     7\ttu  Androniem,  foL  45. 

Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  &ce. 

To  paint  some  hloweue  with  a  borrowed  grace. 

HaU.    5a/fr«l.bookL 

I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  op  to  tlieir 
pew  all  hlowMed  and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  ill  tlie 
world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a  smock  race. 

Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  WakefM,  dk  S. 


BLUB.     See  Blbb  and  Blubber. 
mescere,  turgescere,  to  swell. 


Ger.  bhen,  to- 


This  vice  and  aoe  my  life  and  me  defaste» 

My  face  was  blowne  and  blub*d  with  dropaie  wan, 
And  legs  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man. 

Mirrourfor  Magistratet,  p.  112. 
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ER     BLU'BBER,  «.^     Bleh,  bM,  hluh,  hUMer,  and  bhtb- 

Bli/bber,  n.      >  6er,have,iio  doubt, the  same  origin; 

\.      BLi/BBERiNG,fi.  J  and  bleb.  Skinner  says  is  from  the 

Ger.  blaen,  to  swell,  to  puff  up.    A  bUMer  is  used  by 

Chaucer  as  we  now  use  a  bleb. 

To  swell  out,  to  distend,  to  puff  out,  to  inflate,  «e. 
with  weeping  or  tears. 

Shaking  his  brand,  before  Cupide  he  come. 
With  reed  riiage,  aad  grijsly  glowing  eien 

And  at  hb  mouth  a  blubber  stonde  of  fome 
like  to  a  boar,  whetting  his  tiukea  kene. 

Chaueer,    Tke  Testament  of  Creseide,  fol.  195. 

Nor  must  we  be  so  grosse  to  imagine,  that  Homer  made  Achil- 
les or  Diomed  blubber,  or  sob,  &c.  but  in  the  very  point  and 
sting  of  their  unvented  anger,  shed  a  few  yiolent  and  seetbing-oTcr 
teares.  Ckapman,    Homer* t  Iliad,  book  i.  fol.  16. 

So  when  her  teares  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Her  ungults,  blubbringt,  seemM  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nose-thrils  wide. 

Browne,     Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  li.  Song  1. 

Straight  again  when  he  went  from  her  [Cleopatra]  she  fell  a 
"weeping  and  blubbering',  looking  rufully  on  the  matter,  and  still 
found  the  means  that  Antonius  should  oftentimes  find  her  weeping. 

A^orM.     Plutarch,  fol.  773. 

He  haih  created  variety  of  these  cetaceous  fishes,  which  con- 
Terse  chiefly  in  the  Northern  seas,  whose  whole  body  being  encom- 
pass'd  round  with  a  copious  fat  blubber,  (which,  by  reflecting 
and  redoubling  the  internal  heat,  and  keeping  off  the  external 
cold,  doth  the  same  thing  to  them  that  clothes  do  to  us)  is  enabled 
to  abide  the  greatest  cold  of  the  sea  water. 

Ray.     On  the  Creation. 

Dear  Cloe,  how  blubber'd  is  that  pretty  face  ! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  alt  uncurl'd  . 
Pr'ythee  quit  this  caprice ;  and  (as  old  Falstaff  says) 

Let  us  ev'n  talk  a  Uttle  like  folks  of  this  world. 

Prior.    Answer  to  Chloe  Jealous. 

The  maudling  hero,  like  a  puling  boy 

Robb'd  of  his  play-thing,  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 

Had  never  blubber* d  at  Patrodus'  tomb. 

Churchill.    The  Thnss. 

BLUE,  ^      Dutch,    blauw;    (blauwen,   to 

Blx/bly,  blow.)  Ger.  blau ;  Ft.  bleu;  Sp. 

Blu^enebs,  bloo  i  Swe.  bUse;  A.  S.  bleo,  bleoh, 

Bli/eish,  bleow,  blcowan,  flare.  Skinner  sug- 

Bli/eibhnb88,      ygeais,Jlavu3,  (i.  e.  yelluw,)  others 
Blt/eyed,  the  Gr.  n«\o»,  niger,  subniger.  May 

Blue-haibed,        not  the  blue,  formerly  blewe  skye. 
Blue-swollen,     be  the  blew-en,  or  blown  skye; 
Blub  -veined.     J  the  skye  from  which  the  clouds  are 
Blown,  dispersed.  Vossius  derives  cctruleus  from  cesium. 
The  word  blue  is  of  northern  origia,  and  in  these 
cloudy  regions  may  have  been  applied  to  that  (colour) 
•which  was  produced  or  exposed  to  view  by  the  blowing 
away,  clearing  away,  dispersing  of  the  clouds.     Bleoh 
in  A.  S.  blee,  in  English,  was  also  applied  to  the  com- 
plexion, lo  the  (wr  of  the  countenance.     A  blue  nose, 
blue  cheeks 3    i.e.  having  a  colour  produced  by  the 
blowing  wind.    In  the  same  manner  other  colours, 
"brown,  yellow,  &c.  take  their  name  from  that  by 
^lich  they  are  produced. 

Among  yea  lettrede  lordes.  ^is  Latjm  ys  to  mene 
('at  fur  shal  falle  and  for  brenne.  a!  to  blewe  ashes 
The  houses  and  )e  homes,  of  hem  ^at  taken  ^ftes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  44. 

(Qd  tho  Creseide)  wol  ye  done  o  thing 

And  ye  therewith  shal.stinte  all  his  disease 

Haue  here  and  l)ere  him  this  blew  ring 

For  there  is  notliiog  might  him  better  plese 

Saue  I  myselfe.     Chaucer.    Troilus,  book  iii.  fol.  171. 


And  tat  ibej  wolde  haue  the  cytesyns  knowen  from  other  strafl- 
gersy  therfore  tliey  ordeyned  them  hodys  partyd  of  rede  and  blewe, 
Fabyan.    King  John^  Anno,  8. 

Some  sparkling  fires  on  heau'ns  bright  visage  shone. 

His  azure  robe  the  orient  blewness  lost. 
When  she  (whose  wit  and  reason  both  were  gone,) 

Call'd  for  a  squire  she  lou'd  and  trusted  most. 

Fair/ax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  fol.  111. 

Her  snowish  necke  with  blewish  vaines 

Stood  bolt  Tprigbt  vpon 
Her  portly  shoulders. 

Warner.    Albion's  England,  book  iv. 

A  tell-tayle  in  theyre  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoe  so  kept  not  secretly 

Theyre  mirth  was  punisht  sure  ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  blacke  and  blew. 

Corbet.     The  Faerye's  Farewell. 

First,  a  faire  table  she  apposed,  of  which,  the  feet  were  grac*t 
With  blewish  mettall,  mizt  with  blacke  :  and  on  the  same  she  put 
A  brasse  fruit  dish. 

Chapman.    Homer's  iliad,  book  xi.  fol.  153. 

Men  and  women  are  there  starched  so  blew,  that  if  they  once 
grow  old,  you  would  verily  believe  you  saw  winter  walking  up  to 
the  neck  in  a  barrel  of  indigo :  and  therefore  they  rail  at  j^gland 
for  spending  no  more  blewing. 

Fell  ham.    Character  of  the  Low  Countries,  fol.  54. 

Wliy  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 

Of  flight  pursu'd  in  th'  air  and  ore  the  ground 

One  way  tbe  self  same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  dayes  mid  course,  and  morning  light 

More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  the  blew  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  xi. 


BLUE. 

BLUE 
RIDGE. 


Tills  isle. 


The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  his  btue-hair*d  deities. 

Id.    Comus,  Y.  29. 

These  blue-vein* d  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 

Shahspeare,     Venus  and  Adonis, 

fThe]  colour,  though  it  did  not  quite  lose  its  wonted  blueishness, 
seemed  yet  to  have  received  a  great  and  somewhat  odd  alteration. 
Boyle.  Experiments  touching  relation  betwixt  Flame  and  Air,  2, 


-  Their  colours'  changeable  variety, 


First  clear  and  white,  then  yellow,  after  red. 
Then  bluely  pale. 

More.    In/lnUy  of  Worlds,  Stan.  94. 

Remoter  views  insensibly  decay, 
And  lights,  and  shadows  sweetly  drop  away. 
In  Uuish  white  the  farthest  mounts  arise. 
Steal  from  the  eye,  and  melt  into  the  skies. 

Harte.    An  Essay  on  Painting, 

Or  have  they  ddgn'd  to  plav. 
Where  Camus  winds  along  his  broider'd  vale. 
Feeding  each  bSue-beU  pale,  and  daisie  pied, 
That  flfng  their  fragrance  round  his  rushy  ade  ? 

Mason.    Musmts, 

Tlien  he  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand. 
Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek 

And  with  bUte-swoln  face  before  her-stand. 
And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak. 
ColUns,  An  Ode  on  the  Popish  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands, 

Bluk-Bottlb,  or  Blue-Bonnets,  {Scottc^)  names 
giyea  to  the  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

Blue  Ridge,  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  running  through  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  situated  about  130  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    Mr.  Jefferson  states  the 
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Some  of  the  mountains  are  stony  and  rugged^  and  it  is 
only  in  poitieuUr  places  that  the  ridge  can  be  crossed^ 
'  and  in  these  the  ascent  is  often  very  diflBcult.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Fotowmack  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
deaoribed  as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  scenes  of  the 
kind  in  the  New  World.  On  some  parts  of  the  western 
slope  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  while  but  little  of 
that  description  is  found  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
BLUFF,        1      This  word  is  not  found  in  our  older 
Blu^ffness.  J  Lexicographers  :  nor  is  it  common 
in  composition.     It  is  ap))lied  to 

A  bluntness,  coarseness,  roughness  of  manner.     A 
6^t<^point  is  a  blunt,  obtuse  point. 

''a  We  plied  up  till  near  seven  o'clock,  when  the  tide  beings  done, 
we  anchored  in  nineteen  fathoms,  under  the  same  shore  as  before. 
The  north  west  part  of  it,  forming  a  bluf  pomt,  bore  north,  20^ 
easty  two  leagues  ^distant 

CooA*»  Voyage,  book  ir.  ch.  vi, 

A  remarkable  btufnetB  of  face,  a  loud  roioe,  •and  a  maacillRie 
Mr.  The  Worid,  No.  88. 

Zounds !  shall  a  pert  or  bb^  important  wight. 
Whose  brain  is  fanciless,  whose  blood  is  white ; 
A  mumbling  ape  of  taste ;  prescribe  us  laws 
To  try  the  poets,  for  no  better  cause 
Than  that  he  boasts  per  ann.  ten  thousaud  clear, 
Yelps  in  the  luruse,  pr  barely  ^ts  a  peer  ? 

/drmsiromg.     Taste. 


BLU'NDER,  v.     '\      A.  S.   blinnan,     to   blin,  to 
BLt^NDBH,  n.  stop.     BUm  is  the  regular  past 

Bli/ndkreb,  >  tense;  by  adding  ec/,  we.  have 

Blu^nderingly^         hlon-ed,    blond,   whence   6/011- 
Blu'nderhead.     J  der,  blunder.     See  Blunt. 
To  blunder,    is  to  act  like   one,    whose  faculties 
cease,  stop,  halt,  stumble :  whose  mind  is  blunt,  duU^ 
undistinguishing  ;  who  is  apt  to  err,  to  mistake. 

We  bbtndrtn  ever,  and  poren  in  the  fire. 
And  for  all  that  we  fuUe  of  our  desire. 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 
Chaucer.     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16138. 


What  hUoidrer  is  yonder  that  playeth  cUddil 
He  fyndeth  fidse  mesures  out  of  his  fond  fiddil. 

Skelion.     The  Crowne  of  LawreU,  p. 


243. 


And  where  tlie  sayd  Erasmus  fer  otherwise  then  a  great 
Dtibre  of  y*  scholastical  sorte,  &  other  rnlettcred  eypositours  of 
theae  last  bUad  seasons,  hath  written  these  his  paraphrases  in  as 
ornate  a  stile  as  he' hath  the  most  parte  of  hys  other  volumes  :  is 
not  (as  some  barbarous  bimmdereert  haue  for  aafegai^  &  defence 
of  their  owne  poore  honesties  alleged)  a  thing  vnseming  for  bookes 
of  holy  scripture  matters. 

Vdall.     The  Preface  unto  tke  Reader. 

You  observe  of  the  easterns,  that  they  have  done  what  they 
did  in  that  kind  rather  ignorantly,  sapiuely  or  bhmdetingly  than 
out  of  a  prcaoeditated  dengn  to  cover  falsehood,  aod  blind  and 
mislead  their  votaries  :  but,  that,  however,  the  practice  is 
manifestly  evil  and  absurd  ;  condemned  by  acriptnxe,  and  the 
pkimest  sense  and  .reason. 
Lewia.  Dwertation  prefixed  to  HiMtory  of  English  Bible,  p.  9. 

At  the  rate  of  this  tfaiekscnlled  blumUrhead,  crenr  plowjobber 
shall  take  upon  him  to  read  upon  dtrioity.  Z  Estrange, 

lake  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  niam  : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
.  Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  piacs^ 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 

Jhyden,     Palamou  and  Arctic,  book  i. 

I>ear  Mat,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  aiid  give  the 
best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the  bUmders 
of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  poUticians  than  the 
French  are  pocti.  Boliighrohc  to  Prior, 


■civw  up  (o  aecioe  in  savour  of  an  auaor,  or  will  ■ronmoee    nn 
'him  a  mere  blunderer,  according  to  the  company  they  have  kent 
vid  the  judgment  they  have  beaid  passed  upon  abeek  br  skhm  ..  ^ 
«f  their  0^1  atanp  ur«ist,  tkMgh  WhmM  kaM^be^  ^^' 
taste  of  the  subject  themselvea. 

Wmtu,    JmprmcmaU  of  the  Mimt. 


'^^ 


For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  disthByaiabBd  iat'^Mtm,  Md 
have  often  even  blundered  in  making  my  bow,  such  bodings  as 
these  had  liked  totally  to  have  represMd  ray  amUtioo. 

Ooidsmith.    The  Bee,  "So.  \. 

We  often  meet  with  persons  of  great  s^pscily  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  very  capaUe  of  accurate  reaaoniof, 
who  yet,  without  any  had  intention,  commit  bltmden  in  regasd  to 
decorum.  Beattie,     On  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  I. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  in  Dutch,  it  is  dtmder,  i.  e. 
thunder-buss.  For  Buss,  see  Arquebus.  There  does 
not  appear  much  aenae  in  supposing  that  blunderbuss 
is  so  allied  because  it  hits  by  blunder,  not  by  skill  in 
a  direct  aim. 

Jacob,  the  sconrge  of  grammar,  aoiaik  with  awe, 
Nor  less  revere  him,  blmuUrhuu  of  kw. 

Pope,    .Jkmeimd,  bookiiL 

With  blmrnderhisses,  Uught  to  ride^ 
Like  pocket-pistols,  by  his  aide. 
In  girdle  stuck,  be  seem'd  to  he 
A  littlo  moving,  armory. 

CkurchUL    The  Ghost,  bookh. 

Blunt  is  hUm-ed,  blond,  htaU 
lor  blunt:  i.  e.  flopped  in  its  de- 
f  creasing  progress  towards  apoisi 
[or  edge:  the  past  participle  of  the 
r  A.  S.  blinnan,  to  blln,  to  stop. 
i  See  Todke,  ii.  175.  To  deadeD, 
ito  dull,  to  render  obtuse ;  to 
'hare  or  cause  to  have  no  edge, 


BLUNT,  V. 
Blunt,  a4i. 
Blu^ntino, 
Blu'vtishnsss, 
Blu^ntnkbs, 
Blu'ntmt, 
Blunt- poiNTBD, 
Blu'ntwitt«d*   _ 
point,  sharpness  ',  no  poliah,  bo  keenness. 

Iten  bometh  nndevotion,  thurgh  which  a  man  is  so  btoMt,  u 
saith  Seint  Barnard,  and  hath  swiche  langour  in  his  sosle,  that 
he  may  neytfaer  rede  ne  singe  in  holy  chirche. 

Chmtcer.     The  Personee  Tale,  vol.  n.  p.  347. 

Howbeit  If  thou  can  find  no  proper  meane  to  breske  thcule, 
than  ezeepte  thy  bare  anthoritie  suffice  to  command  ailcoee,  U 
were  parwhrenture  good  rather  to  keepe  a  gpood  nicnce  thyself, 
than  bltmt  forth  rudely,  nnd  preyte  them  to  anger,  which  ibil 
happely  therefore  not  let  to  talke  ou,  but  speake  much  the  laofVi 
lest  the!  should  seme  to  leue  at  thy  commaundment 

Sir  Thomae  More,     Warhea,  fol.76. 

But  he  that  bluntly  runnes  on  head. 
And  seeth  not  what  the  race  shall  he. 

Is  like  to  bring  a  fool  to  bed ; 
And  thus  ye  get.no  more  of  me. 
•i;ticfrtatii  uimetort.  The  M  Lmtmr  to4i  Ymtng  Centleffsms». 

The  faculties  of  iheup  souls,  and  the  members  of  their  Wte, 
that  before  wctc  uistniments  of  sin  unto  TightcoosaeM,  ««,  » 
nay  be,  blmnted  and  become  imsernoeable ;  this  vatm  0^ 
Mture.is  far  from  tegeneratiog  grace,  that  doth  not  das^  » 
man  from  the  scnrice  of  sin,  but  only  sets  him  free  troin  it 
ffophim.     Sermon  ix.  W.  «&• 

The  said  cape  is  on  the  top  of  it  bhuU-paisUed,  9^^  ^!^ 
the  sea  it  endeth  in  a  point,  wherefore  wee  named  it  The  poiwen 

*^     ffahluyU  Voyage,  ^-c.  Jagues  Cartier,  v.  iiL  fol.  2M« 

J4ot  impediments  or  bluntings,  but  rather  as  ^'^^^'^^'fj' ^^f* 
an  edge  on  our  desires  after  higher  and  more  permaneBt  bcswj- 
Bi^  Taylor.    Arti/aal  Hemdsmnenns,  p.  ?  J- 

For  in  regard  to  the  multitude  of  elements,  and  bbtKtnm  0 
anales,  it  is  furthest  off  from  direct  and  right  Hoes. 
^*  Holland,     Plutarch,  fol  3W. 
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friends  are. 
Fwrd.    The  Witch  ^Sdmani^,  act  i.  ic.  1. 


Ifli  [Koy]  niprfihf  mWw  (aa'tiftMM)irM  ««ifik  and  clear»  his 
judgMMt  mnrikiiiicaland  lolid,  hU  memory  strong^  kit  tmMity 
deep  aod  searching,  his  temper  patient  and  cautions,  ail  tem- 
pered with  an  honest  bAtniitiknemt  fiir  from  eonrt  insinasidott. 
ITsotf.    ^iketut  Oson.  u.  fol.  5^5. 

SuFF.    Skme-^atedlwd,  ignoMe  in  demeanor. 

HmryVi.   SfCMMfPtfrf,  M.  135.      . 


Noir  posh  we  on»  diadaan  we  now  ta  fear* 
A  thmiBaod  wounds  let  evierj  boanm  bear* 
Till  the  keen  sword  be  hhmt^  be  broke  the  pointed  spear. 

Soon  as  the  fa^er  saw  the  rosy  mom, 
And  the  moon  shining  with  a  Utmter  hon»» 
He  bid  the  nimWe  Hours*  without  delay. 
Bring  forth  the  steeds. 
JlddisoH,    OvuFs  Metam,  7%e  Siory  o/Pkaei»m,  book  ii. 

Fer  whal  Itie  hmik  is  to  the  growing  trm« 
To  human  mind,  that,  patience  leems  to  be  ; 
They  hold  the  principles  of  growth  together. 
And  Mum  the  force  of  aeddent,  and  weather. 

■  Tlie  shfewd 

OMrtrirer  who  first  sweated  aft  the  foifpe, 
ArnH  fefc'd  the  $hmt  and  ycl  unbleodied  steel 
To  a  k^a  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Cowper.     The  TasA,  book  y. 

Why  really,  Academicus,  the  main 
Of  all  that  Rustlcus,  so  bluntly  plain, 
Has  here  been  saying,  tho'  it  seem  so  hard. 
Hints  truth  enough  to  put  yon  on  your  guard* 

Byr^n.    ^HiaiofiML 

Good  Jarvis,  make  oo  apologies  for  thia  honest  yiartMur. 
FSdrttty,  like  yours,  is  the  best  eicuse  for  every  freedom. 

GoidmUth.    The  Go^  Natur'd  Man. 

BLUR,  t(.  1      Blare^    hhrt^   Md  Uiur  have  pro- 
Bi«vm,  ».    S  bdbiy  tlie  Aame  arigin.    See  Blabk, 

andBf^OBs.    Bkurt,    maj  pewha.p»  derive  hg  usage, 

ffon  tlie  Diitck,  bktre,  (  see  BXiAp»B»)  a  puaiule  or 

hiaia,  or  spot; 
To  spot,  to  smearj  to  blo4 ;  to  mark  with  any  spot, 

smear  or  stain  j  to  disfigwie,  to  de&ee. 

He  tlint  doeth  wiekediye,  although  ho  pnoftsM  God  tm  his 
wwvdes,  yet  he  doeth  no!  (for  idl  that)  see  God  tmely :  for  he  is 
aene  with  moste  purely  acowred  eies  of  futh,  which  are  bkared 
with  the  darkness  of  Tices. 

rUk/r.    mrdEfistleo/John. 

I  wyll  help  to  rid  her,  from  the  oppression  of  her  adveiMrie, 
not  for  any  good  mynde  that  I  beare  her,  but  leate  she  wil  els  at 
length  come  againe,  and  being  so  many  times  shaken  of,  will 
with  her  raillyug  sette  a  greate  blurre  on  myne  honeste  and  good 

Id.    iMhe.duxviSL 


hey  mi 

and  twentie  tmies  wounded  in'  sundry  foi^hten  fields,  whoso 
nobte  and  glorious  praises  Catiline,  the  last  of  that  mct^ 
hhtrred  with  the  Mots  of  erariasting  dishonour. 

HoWmd,    Jmauamu,  fol.  265. 


This  aB  nseth  from  some  uomorttfied  lost  or  other,  which 
either  kaves  a  deep  blur  upon  their  evidences  for  hearcD,  or  else 
raiaetb  a  thick  mist  before  their  eyes  that  they  eaonot  read  them. 

Ifophins.     Sermon,  fol.  756. 

We  have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum^  with  chaff  and  rags  and 
paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man. 

Bwke.    OM«fo/lfaelMrifMt»#V»M«k 

BLURT,  formed  perhaps  upon  the  past  participle 
of  blurr :  blurred,  blurd,  blurt  To  throw  out  a  bhirr ; 
to  throw  otK  rudely,  hastily,  inconsiderately;  withont 
consideration  or  reflexion. 


they  be  angels  or  dofi]a»  roquirea  from  you  more  respect  and 
honour  than  to  he  idly  blurted  out  with  erery  rash  and  foolbh  , 
expression. 

Hopkins.    Espoiichn  upon  Third  Commandmmi,  fol.  118. 

And  yet  Hie  truth  may  lose  its  grace» 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  foee  ^ 
£kpeciaUy  if  what  you  speak 
Shou'd  crimson  o'er  the  glowing  cheek* 

Llojfd,    A  Fable^  The  Nightingale, 


BUZSS. 


^c. 


BLUSH,  r.  %  Dutch,  blosen,  hlose,  perhaps  from 
Bf^vsH,  a.  iblaiMeH,  Jlear€,  tpirare;  and  so  con- 
Blu'shet,  foeeted  with  blossom*  bloom;  ap- 
Blu'shful,.  Vplled  eoosequentiy  to  the  colours  of 
BLiysHiNO,  1  flowers  blossoming  or  blooming. 
Blv^shless^  I  To  redden,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
Blu'bht.  yred,  or  rosy  3  blooming  with  r^dnest 
or  rosiness;  to  shame  or  ashame. 

Amphyon  btueht  as  red 

as  any  glowing  flame : 
And  Orpheus  dnnt  not  show  his  fooe 

but  hids  his  hesd  for  shame. 
Turbervile.    The  Ltuer  thai  eompmred  hie  Miaireue,  4-c. 

llasiyiig  their  iodiftement  red  how  trayterously  they  had  spoken 
sgainst  the  kjrnges  Majestic  his  crowne  and  dignitie,  they  neither 
M«#A«<f  nor  hashed.  Uati.    K.  Nen$y  Fill. 

This  beast  had  u.  homes  Skc  the  lanshe  U  a  blm^  Vat  all 
counterfet  &  fals  hi  fery  deede,  for  he  spake  as  did  the  dngoa, 
the  h^mes  of  Christy  see  his  high  kingdom  in  the  world. 

JBale*s  Image,  p.  71 . 

Hene's  a  light  crimson*  theie  a  deeper  one» 
A  maideoa  blttsk,  liere  purples,  there  a  white* 
Then  all  commiogled  for  our  more  delight. 

HeMrf  Peacham,  in  £10*,  r.  iL  p.22C^ 

If  yet  thine  eyes  (Great  Henry)  may  endwe 
These  tainted  lines,  drawn  with  a  hand  impure, 
rWhich  fain  would  bluth,  bat  fear  keeps  blmehes  teck* 
And  therefore  anted  in  dcspairiag  hlnck) 
Let  me  for  loyef*s  sake  their  acceptance  crave. 
Ihayiom.    Eng,  Uermcal  Bpi$.  iiosmnond  to  JL  Umrf  I^ 

Hereupon  the  hrigaaiine  oppressed  with  famine,  came  to  aa 
anker  at  the  mouth  of  the  riuer  of  May,  when  at  Uie  first  bbuh 
we  thought  they  had  beene  shippes  come  from  Franee ;  which 
gone  vs  occasion  of  great  ioy. 

HtOkhtft.     Voy.  Sfc.  Mi.  Rene  Lamdommiere,  t.  liL  fol.  33IL 

in  anger,  the  eyea  wax  red ;  and  in  MitMi4r»  not  the  eyct»  bat 
the  earesi  and  the  parts  behind  them. 

Bamn.    Spkm  Syharum,  1.872. 

Chaste  lidia,  Ihe  fisTours  are  ao  great 
On  flse  by  you  ounlerr*d,  that  to  entreat 
The  least  addition  to  tiMm,  in  true  sense 
May  argue  ase  of  bhuhkm  impudence. 

Maaeimger.    Duke  of  Fhremee^  act  iy.  ic»  1« 

Go  to,  little  bluthet,  for  this,  anan, 

Youle  Steele  forth  a  laugh  in  the  shade  of  your  fan. 

Ben  Joneom,     Entertninmenie,  IdI.  10&.    ' 

We  find  alao,  that  blosaotti  of  trees  that  are  white,  are  com- 
monly inodorate ;  as  cherries,  peares,  plumbs ;  whereas  those 
of  apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  arc  bluehf,  and  smell 
sweet.  Bacon.    Syha  Sfkmrum,  1.  507. 

He  timt  waiketb  uprightly  is  secure  as  to  his  honour  and  credit. 
He  doth  not  blush  at  what  he  is  doing,  nor  doth  repcoach 
hkawlf  lor  what  he  hath  done. 

Bartow,     Sermon  r. 


Her  name  was  Womanhood.     On  one  side  of  her  sat  I 
Ihoedness,  with  bluehe*  lising  in  her  eh«eks»  and  her  eyas  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  Toiler^  No.  194. 
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TER. 


The  pride  ofemrjgnrt  I  chose, 

Thie  Tiolet  sweety  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink,  and  hUuhing  rase. 

To  deck  my  chamnng  Clocks  hair. 

Prwr.    The  Gurlamd. 


I  envy  not  Arabia's  odonrs,  whilst  that  of  this  fresh  hluther 
arms  my  sense ;  and  I  find  my  nose  and  eyes  so  ravishingly 
here,   that  the  bee  extracts  less  sweetness  oat  of 


flowers. 


Boyle    Occational  Hejieeiionip  sec.  r.  ref.  ir. 
He  would  stroke 


The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 

Tliat  bUuh'd  at  its  own  praise  ;  and  press  the  youth 

Close  to  his  side  that  pleas'd  Mm. 

Cowper,    The  Toikj  book  IL 

When  now  the  setting  sun  more  fiercely  bum'd. 

Blue  vapours  rose  aloog  the  mazy  rills. 

And  light's  last  hltuheM  ting'd  the  distant  hills. 

LytMton.     Uncertainty^  ed.  L 


By  yon  gracious  moon. 


That  rising  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  hid 
Her  blushing  face  in  twilight's  dusky  yeil. 
The  flight  was  parricide. 

MatoH*     CaraetacMMm 

Vice  now,  srcure,  her  bluskUss  front  sliall  raise, 
And  all  her  triumph  be  thro'  Britain  borne ; 

Whose  worthless  sons  from  guilt  shall  purchase  praise. 
Nor  dread  the  hand  that  pointed  them  to  scorn. 

Dodtley,     On  tke  tUmih  of  Mr.  Pope, 

BLU'STER,  v,'\  A.  S.  bUestan;  to  blow,  to  puff, 
Bli/stbr,  n.  /to  inflate;  to  be  roaring,  noisy, 
Blu'stereb.  y boisterous,  as  a  loud,  hard  blow- 
Blu^stering,  \ing  wind  : — to  be  boisterous  or 
Blu^sterous.  J  turbulent ;  to  talk  loudly,  to 
threaten  loudly, 

Ac  yer  was  weye  nonso  wys.  >at  }e  wav  J^ider  couthe 
Bote  hlottrede  forth  as  bestes.  orer  baches  and  bulle. 

Piers  Plouhntan^  p.  1 19. 

He  bloweth  and  hlutteretk  out  at  last  his  abhominable  blas- 
phemy against  the  olessed  sacrametSs  of  Christ. 

Sir  Thomas  More,     Workes,  fol.  374. 

And  I  sodainly  astonyed,  there  entered  into  the  place  there  I 
was  lodged,  a  ladie  semelich  and  moste  goodly  to  my  sight, 
that  euer  to  fame  appeared  to  any  creature,  and  truly  in  the 
blustering  of  her  looke,  shee  yaue  gladnes  and  comforte,  sodaioly 
to  aU  my  wittes,  and  right  so  she  doeth  to  euery  wight,  that 
commeth  in  her  presence. 

CJUmeer,    Tke  Tetiament  of  Loue^  fol.  287. 

He  is  lyke  to  a  prouydent  and  circumspect  buylder,  that 
buildeth  hu  house  not  for  a  value  braggue  or  shewe  onelye,  nor 
to  seme  hvm  for  a  short  whyle  and  no  longer  :  but  for  a  firmenesse 
and  sted&stenesse  to  stands  and  endure  without  pensnynge 
agajmste  any  bloustreous  storme  or  tempeste  to  come. 

Udall.    LuJke,  ch.vl 

Indeed  it  is  the  speech  of  the  deril,  but  it  b  likewise  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  they  storm  and  bluster  at  the  difficulties  of 
salvation  and  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  stnutuess  of  the  gate. 

Hopkins.    Sermons^  fol.  739. 

Home  mnneth  he  with  open  cry,  that  he  cannot  have  justice  in 
England,  and  you  streight  believe ;  and  thereupon  cometh  these 
often  blusters, 

Burnet,    History  of  Reformation^  r.  ii.  part  iL 

Pilots  and  masters  of  ships  have  many  devices  and  meanes  to 
escape  a  blusterous  and  violent  wind  when  it  is  aloft,  but  when 
the  same  is  allaied  and  down,  there  is  no  man  able  to  raise  and 
set  it  up  agaiae.  Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  576. 

When  I  am  angry,  he  cries  prithee  my  dear  be  calm;  when  I 
chide  one  of  my  serrants,  prithee  child,  do  not  bluster. 

Spectator,  No.  ocxi. 


As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelliag  end  bUutring    ^^ 
upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  ^  fiur  psit  of^'^V^ 
their  audience.  Speetaior,  No.  zi. 

Your  ministerial  directors  bbutered  like  tragick  tyrants  hen. 
Burke,     On  American  Taxalion, 

Well— now  all  ended— and  my  comrades  gone, 
Fny  what  becomes  of  mother's  only  son  ? 
A  hopeful  blade  1— hi  town  i*U  fix  my  sUtion, 
And  try  to  make  a  bUuter  in  the  nation. 

Ske  Stoops  to  Conner,    Epilogue  by  J.  Cradoek, 

BOA,  from  fiovt,  an  Ox,  Lin.  Latr.  Daud.  Cuv.  In 
Zw^ogff,  a  genus  of  anim^  belonging  to  the  famUy 
Serpent,  order  Ophidia,  class  RepliUa,  Generic  cha- 
racter. Under  part  of  the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
rows  of  transverse  scales  or  scuta,  containing  not 
more  than  one  in  each  row ;  head  covered  with  large 
flat  scales  i  no  poison  fangs  ;  tail  cylindrical  and  not 
provided  with  a  rattle. 

The  name  given  to  this  genus  is  derived  either  in 
consequence  of  their  great  size  or  from  a  fable  of 
Pliny,  who  says  ''  that  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
teats  of  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  their  milk ;" 
this  latter  notion  however  is  so  ridiculous  as  to 
require  no  further  comment.  The  genus  formerly 
included  all  serpents  venomous  or  not,  the  under  part 
of  whose  body  and  tail  were  furnished  with  single 
transverse  scales,  and  not  possessed  of  anal  claws,  nor 
rattles  on  the  tip  of  the  tail  -,  but  they  are  now 
much  reduced  in  number  by  the  venomous  serpents 
being  excluded.  It  seems  doubtliil  whether  this 
genus  was  known  to  the  ancients.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  Indies,  living  in  marshy  places. 
They  watch  for  their  prey  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  seizing  it  with  their  mouth,  throvr  around  it  seve- 
ral coils  of  their  body  and  squeeze  it  to  death.  When 
the  animal  is  quite  dead  the  Boa  unwreathes  itself  and 
prepares  to  gorge  it,  by  first  smearing  it  over  with 
saliva,  and  then  insinuating  its  jawa  over  it,  till  by 
degrees  it  is  entirely  swallowed. 

Cuvier  has  divided  the  genus  into  three  subgenera, 
the  Boai  properly  so  called,  the  £ryx  and  the 
Erpeton, 

a  The  Boa,  properly  so  called. 

Has  a  claw  on  both  sides  of  the  anus  ;  the  body 
compressed,  and  largest  in  the  middle  ;  the  tail  pre- 
hensile i  small  scales  at  least  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

B,  Comtrietor,  Lin.;  Le  Devin,  Lac^pede;  Gm- 
stricior  Boa,  Shaw.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
animals  of  the  genus,  being  occasionally  found  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length  -,  it  is  recognised 
by  a  long  chain  of  large  bla^  spots,  irregularly 
hexagonal,  upon  a  yellowish  grey  or  grey  ground, 
extending  along  the  back,  and  having  on  either  side 
numerous  triangular  spots  with  their  points  down- 
wards; the  head  marked  above  with  a  large  loogi' 
tudinal  band,  and  a  smaller  lateral  one  crossing  the 
eyes  towards  the  neck.  It  inhabits  India^  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

B,  Cenchris,  Lin.  j  Porte  Annean,  Daud.  -,  Ringed  Boa, 
Shaw.  Of  a  yellow  colour  with  a  row  of  large  brown 
rings  extending  along  the  back,  and  blackish  spots 
with  white  centres  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Daudio 
forms  two  species  of  this  animal ;  the  B,  Abwia  and 
the  B.  JnnuUfer  or  Porte  Anneau,  of  which  he  says. 
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"  The  former  attains  sometimes  to  the  length  of  forty 
/  feet,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  above  two  and  a  half,  and 
has  the  spots  or  rings  on  the  back  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  whilst  those  of  the  Aboma  are  yellowish  with 
brown  edges  $"  but  Cuvier  considers  them  as  a  single 
species.    It  inhabits  South  America. 

B.  Anacondo,  Cuv.j  B.  ScytaU  tt  Murina,  Lin.; 
Spotted  Boa,  Shaw.  About  the  size  of  the  Constrictor 
Boa,  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  with  a  double  row  of 
deep  brown  rounded  spots  extending  along  the  baek, 
and  smaller  ones  on  the  sides  with  white  centres. 
Native  of  South  America. 

B.  Hortulana,  Lin. ;  Garden  Boa,  Shaw.  This 
animal  has  derived  its  name  from  the  disposition  of 
the  colours  on  the  head  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  parterre  in  an  old  fashioned  garden  ;  these  are  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  upon  a  yellowish  ground;  the 
spots  on  the  body  are  some  of  them  angular,  whilst 
others  are  round ;  the  abdomen  is  yellow  and  speckled 
with  dusky  patches.  It  is  not  of  large  size,  but  is  a 
Tery  elegant  serpent.    Native  of  South  America. 

The  B.  Elegant  of  Daudin  is  considered,  by  Cuvier, 
to  be  the  same  animal. 

B.  Phr^gia,  Shaw ;  Gerende  of  the  Natives ;  £m- 
hroidered  Boa,  Shaw.  About  four  feet  in  length ;  the 
body  is  generally  white,  and  varied  on  the  back  wi(h 
black ;  there  are  three  narrow  black  streaks  on  the 
head  which  run  backwards  to  join  the  black  patches 
on  the  back ;  the  under  surface  of  the  animal  is 
entirely  white.  It  is  a  very  elegant  species  and  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

B.  Canina,  Lin.;  Bojobi  of  the  Natives  ;  Canine  Boat- 
Show.  About  the  same  size  as  the  preceding ;  the 
head  is  large  and  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  dog, 
whence  it  has  taken  its  name  :  the  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  a  beautiful  green,  barred  transversely 
i?vith  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  white.  Native 
of  South  America.  Cuvier  considers  the  B.  Hipnale  of 
Xriicepede  to  be  a  young  animal  of  this  species. 

B.  Merremi,  Schneid. ;  Corallus  Obiusiroitris,  Daud. ; 
Blunt' headed  Boa,  The  head  larger  than  the  neck, 
and  of  a  pentagonal  form  ;  the  body  slender  towards 
the  head  and  anus ;  it  is  of  an  ashy  blue  colour,  with 
double  zig-zag  streaks  of  brown  arranged  in  transverse 
rows ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  yellowish.  This 
species  was  separated  to  form  a  new  genus  by  Daudin, 
under  the  title  Corallus,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
first  plates  under  the  neck  being  double,  this  however 
is  believed  to  have  been  an  accidental  variety,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  restored  to  the  genus  Boa  by 
Cuvier.  It  is  not  known  from  whence  this  animal  is 
procured. 

B,  Vvperina,  Shaw ;  Padain  Cootoo  of  the  Natives ; 
Uperine  Boa,  About  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  a  black  line  edged  with  yellowish  white 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  a 
row  of  black  spots  on  the  sides.  It  is  a  native  of 
India. 

B.  Carinata,  Schneid. ;  Carlnated  Boa.  Of  a  greyish 
^^hite  with  dark  rin^  surrounding  the  body  and  tail, 
and  having  oval  white  spots  upon  the  belly;  the 
scales  of  the  body  nre  rhomboidal  and  carinated,  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  species.  Country 
unknown. 

/3  The  Erpx. 

Has  the  tail  very  short  and  obtuse ;  ventral  scuta 
small. 
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B,  Turcica,  Olivier ;  Eryx  Turcicus,  Daud. ;  Turkish 
Boa.    About  thirteen  inches  long ;   body  round  and 
thick  ;   of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,   spotted  regularly , 
with  dusky  patches.    This  species,  with  several  others, 
have  been  formed  into  a  new  genus  by  Daudin. 

7  The  Erpeton, 

Has  two  remarkable  soft  tentacula  at  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle  covered  with  scales  ;  head  covered  with 
large  scales ;  those  of  the  belly  but  small,  and  those 
on  the  tail  carinated. 

B,  Tentaculatus,  Erpeton  Tentaculatus,  Lac^pede ; 
Tentaculated  Boa.  About  two  feet  long,  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  banded 
longitudinally  underneath  with  white  stripes. 

See  Linnsi  Systema  Natura;  Schneider,  Historic 
Amphibiorum ;  Daudin,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles  s 
Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ;  Shaw's  General  Zoology. 

BOANERGES,  a  Hebrew  name  given  by  our 
Saviour  to  St.  James  and  St.  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
and  explained  by  the  context,  Mark,  iii.  17>  to  signify 
Sons  of  Thunder,  oi<niv  viol  ^povrij^.  It  seems,  says 
Farkhurst,  ad  verb,  to  be  the  Galilean  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  vyn  ^J3  :  now  ttr;n  properly  signifies  a 
violent  trembling,  a  commotion,  and  may  therefore  be 
well  rendered  by  fipoirrij,  thunder,  which  is  a  violent 
commotion  in  the  air.  When  our  Saviour  thus 
named  the  sons  of  Zebedee  he  seems  plainly  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  that  prophecy  of  Haggai,  xi.  6.  "  Yet 
once  and  I  will  shake  (itrsr^)  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,*'  which  b  applied  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  xii.  26,  to  the  great  alteration  made  in  the 
economy  of  religion  by  the  publication  cf  the  gospel. 
The  name  imports  therefore  that  James  and  John 
should  be  eminent  instruments  in  accomplishing  the 
great  change,  and  should,  like  thunder  or  an  earth- 
quake, mightily  bear  down  all  opposition  by  their 
inspired  preaching. — Parkhurst  compares  with  this 
title  the  image  used  by  Virgil,  who  calls  the  Scipios 
AEn.  vi.  642,  duofulmma  belli. 

BOAR.       1      A.  S.  bar ;  Ger.  eber ;  Dutch,   beer. 

BoA^RitR.  J  Becantis,  beer  a  baeren  (to  bear)  did  ait, 
quod  plurimos  fatus  gignit.  Wachter  and  Skinner 
agree  that  it  may  be  from  the  Lat.  aper. 

The  English  name  of  the  Sus  Scropha. 

He  remde,  (i.  e.  foamed)  and  grunte,  and  stond  ajen,  as  yt  xrere 
a  strong  bor»  R.  GUmccsier,  p.  208. 

And  go  honte  bardiliche.  to  hares  and  to  foxes 
To  born  and  to  bockes.  ^at  breke^  adoune  roenne  liegges. 

Pien  PloHhman,  p.  129 

The  horys  bcdc  that  we  bryng  here, 
Betokcnetb  a  p'nce  with  owte  pere, 
Vs  borne  this  day  to  bye  vg  derc. 

A  hurt  ys  a  sonerayne  bcste 

And  arccptab  [I]  e  in  eu'y  feste 

So  mote  thys  lord  be  to  moste  &  leste. 

This  horys  hede  we  bryng  w^  song 
In  worchvp  of  hym  that  thns  sprang 
Of  a  virgine  to  redrcsse  all  wrung. 

A  Chrisinuu  (Uavil,    Jliitom  on  Wttrtim, 

Onlv  let  no  man  think  it  a  light  sin  to  keep  open  the  passage, 
whereby  the  wild  hoar  (of  barbarism)  enters  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
and  whereby  God  is  deprived  of  the  honour  due  to  his  name. 
Spelman.    Ah  Epilogme,  foL  18.' 

Piseus  found  out  the  bore^tpeare  and  chasing  stalTe. 

HoiUnd.    PUnie,  r.  t.  foL  189. 
4  % 
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BOARS},  micke  out  nis  poore  oM  eyn :  nor  U17  fierce  nntt, 

v_j-     -^_-  Ib  his  anaowtod  flesk,  tticke  ^MrtfiA  pluiags. 

Sk^tpemrt.    Xmt,  fol.  300. 

Often  our  seers  and  poets  ha.ve  confest, 
That  music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast : 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  fbaaiing  6oar  restrain 
His  rage  ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song. 

A'ior.    S9l9mom,  Pletrntrtt  took  iL 

Certainly  you  will  laugh  (and  laugh  you  may)  when  I  tell 
you,  that  your  old  acquaintance  is  turned  sportsman,  and  has 
captured  three  noble  Aoarr.  What !  (yon  will  say,  with 
astonishment)  Pliny  !  £9tH  At, 

Mtbmoih,    P«iiy»  book  L  let.  Ti. 

BOARD,  v,^      A.S.  hntdan,  hrmde  ;  Goth.  haufd$, 

BoARD^  ».     i  "  Board,  by  metathesis  of  the  letter  r, 

Bo^ARDGR,    MS  from  ftroKKl.*'    Junius  |   and  in  this 

Bo  AADiKo.  J  Tooke  agrees. 

To  hoard  is  to  cover  with  hoards,  as  a  floor,  a  roof, 
&c.  to  go  or  get  on  hoard  a  ship,  and  consequently  to 
force  a  way  on  hoctrd  ;  also  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  the 
same  hoard  or  table,  and  consequently  to  take  meals 
at  the  same  hoard ;  to  receive  at  the  hoard,  to  supply 
the  6oar4  with  provisions. 

Board  the  noun  is  the  common  word  for  iabie  in 
our  old  writers.  Bordles,  i.e.  hoardle$9,  is  used  by  P. 
Flouhman  5  without  a  hoard  or  table. 

BoanHn^-house  ;  a  house  where  a  hoard  or  table  ia 
kept. 

Board-wages ;  wages  to  supply  the  hoard  or  table. 

Board  is  tdso  applied  to  those  who  sit  at  the  board 
or  table  :  as  the  Board  of  Control,  &c. 

And  bad  shippe  hjrm  a  shup.  of  shides  and  of  bardu. 

Piers  PUuhman,  p.  177. 

And  yo  he  sey  ^at  bys  Lof,  ^  traytor  sat  ^cre, 
He  hupte  hym  vp  fram  yt  hard,  in  gret  wra)»be  y  nou, 
And  hente  ^s  Lof  by  ^  top,  fram  be  horde  hym  drou. 
And  defooied  hym  vndiBr  hym  myd  honde  and  myd  foCo. 

A.  Oioucteter,  p.  377. 

I  praye  God  if  it  were  so  1  strangle  of  ^is  brede. 
&  putte  a  morselle  in  his  moutk  with  ^at  ilk  worde, 
Bifor  ye  kyng  &  ^ham  alle  he  strangled  at  ]?e  horde, 

R,  Bruane,  p.  &5« 
Now  stood  the  lordcs  squier  atte  horde. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde,  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  all  which  I  haue  you  sayd. 

Chaucer,    The  Somptumret  TaU,  v.  7824. 


ffmU. 


tOmglfemfyM, 
As  a  beggere  hordlet,  by  myself  upon  the  grounde. 

Pi^Phidmm,^fa9, 

la  March  it  was,4hat  cannot  I  forget. 
In  this  last  March  ypon  the  nInteBth  day, 

When  from  CraMcacitf  in  boats  i  gaa  to  islte 
XV>  hoardt  on  shippo  in  Qmabofough  (hat  li^; 

Omi€oigm,     Voyage  ifUo  UoUtmdf  Ann.  1572, 

Sir  TWbms  Knaet  whieho  waa  nady  to  tmoi  IvAd  tlM  negli 
■hipof  Depoyiasrthattkesouereignc  bad  missed  ths  caiidL 

HaU.    KingBet^rm 

IVhich  the  lYirkcs  pereriniag,  nmde  the  more  hMte  to  cone 
oJhoard  the  ahipae :  which  ere  thcv  could  doe,  many  a  IWks 
bought  it  deerely  with  the  losse  of  their  lines,  yet  wss  all  ia 
ralne,  and  hoorded  they  were,  where  they  found  so  bote  s 
ritirmish,  that  it  had  beena  better  they  had  aot  medM  vik 
thflfeast.  Hokimpi.  Voyag*,  ^.  JbAit Im^ r. ii. fi^  131. 

But  (we)  received  rerr  hearic  newes  of  the  death  of  Joks 
Drake,  our  captalnN  brotner,  and  anoAer  yomig  man  edkd 
Kchaffd  ABen,  which  were  both  slaine  at  om  tint,  ai  Ihgf 
attempted  the  hoordia^  of  a  frigate  within  two  d^m  sAcr  «w 
dcpartiag  from  them.  Sir  FrmndeliraJUB€viotd,UL46, 

He  aunswercd»  that  when  he  beheld  the  hoorit  whereoyoa 
Barins  was  wont  ta  eate  employed  to  ao  beat  an  ym,  bsoosU 
ast  beholds  it  witliMit  giMt  gnstfew 

BrtmU,     QmimiMo  Cmrti^  foL  lOSL 

Wheve  I»  bodk  weeds  and  we^dqr  eonnings  keepe. 
For  aU  my  gaests ;  nor  riall  Ssmo  ener  say , 
Hie  dears  soone  of  the  man  Vlysses,  Uy 
All  night  a  ship  ftoortf  here. 

Chapmmn,  Momer't  O^jwt,  booh  IB.  i9l4l. 

Tba  English  maa  dofisudod  himself  with,  iacfedibla  brswy, 
and  beat  off  the  French*  alter  Ittrlng  been  hoarded  three  or  fm 
times.  Spectator,  No.  cccL 

The  two  captains,  with  some  others,  took  their  host  asd 
row'd  to  land,  and  by  their  courteous  carriage,  soon  preriilM  on 
the  native  to  return  with  them  on  hoard,  where  tliey  clostked 
Mm,  aad  gave  him  victuals,  winr,  and  several  little  toyiM 
«leasils»  whidt  won  the  maaplo  croafeure's  heart. 

Oidys,    L^e^RUegh^mf. 


'-VW 


-And  of  this  conche 


Within  his  chamber  if  I  shall  touche, 
Of  Hebenus  that  slepie  tree 
The  hordet  all  aboute  bee. 

Gower.     Con/,  Am,  book  r.  fol.  80. 

To  this  thei  saiden  all  yea 
Anone  as  tfiei  weren  at  the  sea, 
And  all,  as  who  saith,  at  one  woorde 
Thei  gone  within  shippte  hoorde. 

Id,  n,  fol.  105. 

And  sche  seide,  yhis  lord,  for  whelpis  etea  of  the  cmmmes 
that  fallen  down  fro  the  hoard  of  her  lordis. 

.  Wicttf,  Jfa/<Aev,ch.  zr. 

But  ss  the  moose,  once  caught  in  crafty  trap, 
May  bounce  aad  beate  agunst  the  hoordem  wall* 

TOl  shee  bane  brought  hir  head  in  soch  mishap. 
That  doune  to  death  her  fainting  Ivmbes  must  fisIU 

Oascotgae.  AdvaUaret  qfJerotdwd% 

Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Ozenforde, 
A  rich  gnof,  that  gestes  held  to  horde. 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

CkamBor,    The  MiUeree  Tale,  y.^\9%. 


^ 


god  his  finsndly  aid  afford, 

thy  flock*  and  Ceres  bless  ^y  hovd^ 


Prior,    To  Mr$,  E.  Singer, 

The  wickedest  of  ^  men  livti^,  the  abandoo'd  Dedos,  hd 
opportunities  of  frequently  seeing  and  entertaining  me  at  s  boon 
where  mix'dcompaBv  hoarded,  and  where  he  placed  himiclf  fix 
the  base  intention  which  he  has  since  bronght  to  pass. 

Tatkr,'Sa,*S, 

When  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  be  [Sheffield]  west, 
at  seventeen,  on  hoard  the  ship  in  which  prince  Rupert  snd  the 
dnke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 

Jokmeom.    JUJoufShefdl 

They  do  not  appear  (if  we  may  Judge  from  their  letters  to  t&e 
hoard)  to  have  possessed  that  peculiar  sort  of  talents  snd  qmS- 
ficatiotts,  that  facility  and  address  in  conveying  rsligiom  mh», 
that  unconquerable  activity,  patience,  aad  perseverance,  wyck 
the  iaatcmction  of  dull  and  uncultivated  minda  leqatrci. 

Porteue,      Oh  the  CtViiua/Mit  i(f  Negr^  Sifoa. 

Nor  does  the  hoarded  hovel  bettor  gnord 
The  wcU-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots 
Fron  his  pernicious  loree. 

Cowper,    Tike  Task,  book  tr, 

Tlie  andoBts  talk  so  Ireoiiently  of  a  fixed,  slated  portion  of 
pfovialons  sssignrd  to  each  slave,  that  we  are  natvally  kits 
•onclode,  that  slaves  lived  alaaost  all  angle*  and  rsccifed  ^ 
portion  as  a  kind  of  hoard-waget,       Huwte,    Boeajf  li.  psit  uL 

BpABD*  in  Carpentry,  tedmicallf  means  timber 
•Awed  to  a  less  thickneM  than  nine  inchefl*  all  aboVe 
this  thiclmesg  are  called  planks. 
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[>.       BoARo.    See  Aboro.    Tt>  come  or  go  on  loardi 

imd  thuSj 
-"*         To  approach  j  to  acooast  or  accost ;  to  addreM. 

^'^^  WiUi  wtgnA  word!  tht  wood  and  spude  no  8pemcb» 

But  hMBrded  Mm  with  many  a  pleasant  tale. 

7\fi4«rvar.      7%9Louer  witketk,  ^-e. 

At leoffth Ker self  Am'^/A  AeiMaatktuii 
Unfaithful!  wight,  to  corer  amch  a  liudt 
Coldest  thou  hope  ?  5acrr^»    ^nurif,  book  it. 

She  smote  her  brest,  and  rushed  through  the  rout  % 

And  her  dieng  she  cleapes  thus  by  her  name : 

%flter,  for  this  with  craft  did  you  DM  Aot(r<^        li.   Jh 

BOAST,  V.  ^  The  origin  of  this  very  common 
BoA«T,  A.  word  was  unknown  to  our  Etymo- 

Boa'^ster,  legists.  Perhaps  from  the Fr.  6oMe; 

Boa''stpuix,  I  which  Cotgrave  explains  ^wollen> 
Boa'^stino,  [  risen,  puffed  up.  Eng,  boss ;  (q.  v.) 
Boa'stingly,  and  Dutch,  bosse^  umbo,  tumulus  s 
BoA^STivE,  as  the  bosi  of  a  shield.     And  Skin- 

Bo  a'stless.    ^  ner  observes  that  umbo  and  tumulus 

are  merely  things,  {quasi  extumescentes  et  in/iata  ;)  as  it 

-were  swelling  or  tumid,  and  puffed  out. 

To  boast  then  will  mean ;   to  puff  out,  to  swell,  to 

raise  or  exalt,  to  enlarge  or  noagnify^  to  exaggerate, 

to  display  ostentatiously. 

Vor  an  batayle  at  Etcndone  hh  smyte  myd  her  ost, 
^  kyug  Bernulf  was  ^ere  byne^  &  bynome  ol  ys  bosi 
And  ys  folc  much  asUwe^  6l  he  flen  wy>  mnche  wo. 

JL  GUucfMter,  p.  258. 

Boite  &deignou8e  pride  &Ule  ariaement 
Aiishapnes  oftentide,  &  dos  many  be  schent. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  289. 

Boasiynfr  and  bragg^ge.  Wyt  menj'  bolde  ojca 
Avauntyng  up  on  my  reine  glorie. 

Piers  Ph»hma»,  p.  88. 
And  buzOnesse  and  Ust,  aren  erer  more  at  wratthe 
And  aytherhate^  o>er.  and.mowen  nat  dwelle  to  gederes. 

Id,  p.  263. 

Where  se  ye  one,  tiiat  he  ne  hath  lafte  his  lefe 
Or  been  mkind,  or  done  her  some  mischefe 
Or  pilled  her,  or  bosied  of  his  dede 
Ye  may  as  well  it  seen,  as  ye  may  rede. 

Chaucer,     Of  Dido  Queeme  of  Cmrthage,  fol.  203. 

He  might  for  byrth  haue  boasted  noble  race 
Yet  were  his  manners  meke  and  always  milde. 

Who  gaue  a  gessa  by  gasing  on  his  face, 
And  iudgde  thereby,  might  quickly  be  bcguilde. 

Oascoigne,     Epitaph  upon  Captaine  Bourcher. 

Though  Jierome  wer  a  great  prater  &  boaster  of  virnnitie,  yet 
wtM  he  no  virgine,  but  may  be  suspected  of  yl  nuew«  yOge 
womS,  for  his  to  moche  familiarite  w  the  as  apearcth  by  his 
eputles.  Bate,    Apology,  Pr^ace,^,  13. 

The  Frenche  men  be  coretous. 
When  they  sit  at  a  tavemo 
There  they  be  stout  and  stem 
Boast^  wordes  for  to  crack  • 

Ellis.    Bom.  Bichard  Ceeur  de  Lion. 

For  y«  ye  ought  to  saye  :  if  the  Lord  wyl,  and  if  we  lyuo,  let 
w»  do  this  or  that.  Bat  now  ye  reioyce  in  your  bostynges.  all 
suchreioysyng  Lb  euUI.  Bibie,  Ibbl.St.Ju^ms. 

For  there  are  perilous  tunes  at  hande  (saith  he)  by  reason  of 
84nne,  that  ynder  pretence  of  godlyness,  tume  true  godQyness  vp 
•ide  downe  and  so  prate  boastinglye  of  themselues  as  thoughe  the 
Christian  religion  consisted  in  wordes,  and  not  rather  in 
purenesse  of  herte. 

UdaiL    Argument  on  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  Tittkothy 

His  anncestonrs  renowned  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
CClasidcus]  himselfe  boasted  to  be  descended  of  enimies  to  the 
people  of  Rome^  rather  then  friends. 

SisvUe.    Tacitus,  £6Ll$6, 


Tbt  prince  [the  Black  Mnce]  inclyned  hlmaelfe  to  the  yertle, 
hoMforyng  «ie  kyug  his  fether :  this  night  they  thanked  God  fof 
their  good  adventure,  and  made  no  boost  therof,  for  the  kyag« 
wolde  that  no  manne  shulde  be  proude,  or  make  boost,  but  euery  ^ 
man  humbly  to  thanke  God. 

P^issart,    Cronycie,  r.  I.  C.  131. 

Sam.  Cam'sttiioa  for  this,  vain  boaster ^  to  survey  me. 
To  diacant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdit  ? 
Come  nearer,  part  not  hence  so  slight  inform'd. 

Milton.     Samson  Agonistes,  r.  1227. 

Is  it  not  then  high  tune  that  the  laws  should  provide  by  the 
most  prudent  and  elfectnal  means  to  curb  these  bold  and  insolent 
defiers  of  heaven,  who  take  a  pride  in  being  monsters,  and  boasi 
theiuelvea  in  the  foUica  and  deformities  of  humane  nature  ? 

7\llotson%    Sermon  ill. 

But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray, 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ? 
None,  none  of  these,  but  ran  himselfe  away. 

Dryden.     Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  hook  ziti. 


BOAsrr. 

BOAT. 


-  The  scanty  stream 


dtering  in  its  channel,  seems  to  via 
aga>  dqith ;  but  shoaid  the  sedgy  power, 


Slow  loiti 

WithVaga'i 

Vain-fflorions,  empty  hia  penurious  urn " 

0*er  tte  rough  rock,  how  must  his  fellow  stieam. 

Deride  the  tinklings  of  the  boastive  rill  1 

Shenstone.    Economy, 

But  to  the  generous  stilUimproving  mind, 
That  gives  tfie  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
JBoasHeUf  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew. 

Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray, 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display  { 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright. 
But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast, ' 
By  sense  unaided  or  to  virtue  lost. 

Collins,    Selim,ecUi. 

Reason  and  morals  ?  and  where  Live  they  most  .* 
In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  stoic  boast  J 

Byrwn.    Enthttsiasm. 

Honest,  though  poor,  (and  who  shall  dare 
To  disappoint  my  boasting  there  ?} 
Hardy  and  resolute,  though  weak. 
The  dictates  of  my  heart  to  speak. 
Wilting  I  bend  at  satire's  throne. 

Churchill.     The  Ghost,  book  iii. 

What  art  thou,  grandeur !  with  thy  flatt*ring  train 
Of  pompous  lies,  and  boastfiil  promises  ? 
Where  are  they  now,  and  what's  their  mighty  sum  ? 
All,  all  are  vanished »  Jago.    E^e-hill,  book  ii. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  to  come  forward 
with  an  uncalled-for  declaration ;  he  boastingly  tells  you,  that 
he  has  seen,  read,  digested,  compared  every  thing ;  and  that  if 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad  open. 

Burhe.      On  the  Nabob  ofArcofs  debts. 

BOAT,  -|  A.  S.  bate,  bat ;  Dutch,  boot :  Ger. 
Bo^ATMAN,  boti  Swe.  boiat;  Fr.  bateau  t  It.  6a- 
Bo^ATswAiN,  \teUo.  Wachter  says— fromGer.  batten, 
Bo^ATLiKS,  (to  beat)  trudere,  impeUere,  to  thnut, 
Bo'atwise.  J  to  dash  or  drive  along.  Bat  didtur  dt 
Cymba,  quia  Cymba  est  alveus  trusatilis,  qui  remis  impei^ 
litur.  ^  -r- 

Boatswain ;  A.  S.  bat-swan  /  Gr.  batsweUi  /  from  bat 
or  boat,  and  swein,  a  servant  j  formerly  applied  to  the 
tower  or  manager  of  the  oars. 

Botes  he  toke  &  barges,  be  sides  togidere  knytttf, 
Goer  >e  water  >at  lage  (laiKe)  is  fro  bank  to  bank  rauht  itte. 

B.Brmtnefp,fUl. 


So  fareth  hit  by  >e  rvght/ul 

hauh  he  falle  he  falle>  nat.  bote  as  ho  fulle  in  a  bote 
pat  ajr  is  saf  and  sounde.  >at  sute>  with  ^nne  he  horde. 

Piers  Plouhmmn,  fol.  1«B. 
4q8 
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The  wisest  war,  thy  hoatt  in  waue  dbd  wind  to  giu0» 
Is  neither  still  the  trade  of  middle  streame  to  try, 
Ne  (warely  shunning  wrecke  bv  wether)  aye  to  nie. 
To  presse  upon  penllous  shore. 
Uncertain  Authors.    Of  tht  Goiden  iffmme. 

And  as  they  gan  approch  towart  the  flude, 
This  chnrlich  hoteman  on  Styx  quhare  he  stude, 
Als  swith  as  he  pcrsauit  tfaame  earn  sua. 
Throw  the  deme  wod,  and  draw  nerrer  the  hra ; 
First  with  sic  bustnons  wourdis  he  thim  gret. 

Douglas.  Eneados,  book  ri.  fol.  \77, 

Whom  as  the  homt-man  first,  with  eyes  rpcast,  in  comming 

spied 
To  walke  in  silent  woods,  and  how  to  shore  their  fecte  they 

plied ; 
He  thns  began  to  chafe,  and  towards  them  fiill  lowd  he  cried. 

Phaer. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw : 
Whom  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman  saw: 
Observed  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood  j 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with  wrath. 

Dryden, 

Such  triUphs  chance  where  such  lieuten&ts  rule. 
Where  will  commaundes  when  skill  is  out  of  towne. 
Where  boldest  blondes  are  forced  to  recnle, 
By  Simme  the  hoteswatfnt  when  he  list  to  frowne. 
Where  captaynes  crouch,  and  fishers  weare  the  crowne. 
Oascoigne.    ThefruUts  of  Warts, 

But  you  may  intermeddle  in  the  offices  of  muors,  bayliueSy 
Justices  of  peace,  &  indeede  haue  an  oare  in  euery  mans  boatSf 
and  yet  nothing  hinder  your  pastoral  office. 

Whitgift.    Defence,  {o\.7W. 

The  swan  by  his  great  Maker  taught  this  good, 

Tavoid  the  fury  of  the  falling  flood. 

His  boat-like  breast,  his  wings  rais'd  for  his  sail. 

And  oar-like  feet,  him  nothing  to  avail 

Agiunst  the  rain.  Drayton.  Noah*s  Flood, 

But  th'  heedful  hoateman  strongly  forth  did  stretch 
His  brawnie  armes,  and  all  his  body  strune, 

That  th'  Ttmost  sandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch. 
Whiles  the  dnjd  danger  does  behind  remaine. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

You  shall  for  the  companies  profite,  and  for  the  good  husband- 
ing of  the  victuals  aboord,  call  upon  the  boateswaine  and  other  of 
the  company  to  vsc  such  hookes  and  other  engines  as  they  haue 
aboord  to  take  fish  with. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  Sfc.  Purser's  Instructions,  v.  i.  fol.  273. 

How  would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed  U> 
have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of  ermin,  and 
Bailing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea  of  paste-board  ? 

Spectator,  No.  5. 


frica/.  ./on.  en.  vu         luic  ooay,  sucn  a  medium,  so  susceptible  of  everv  imDrttrim,      ba^ 
.     .    .  that  the  sense  of  h«Arln0>  hath /WM.:^..  r».  *^ i.^^^r°^*     '^ 


Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  around. 


From  vessels  boat-wise  form'd,  they  pour  a  flood 
Of  milk  yet  smoking,  mix'd  with  sable  blood. 

Lewis.    Thebaid  of  Statins,  book  vL 

You  may  frequently  see  one  of  the  large  islands  sailing  along 
with  a  lesser  joined  to  it,  like  a  ship  with  its  long  boat ;  or,  per* 
hapa,  seeming  to  strive  which  shall  out-swim  the  other. 

Melmoth.    P/iwy, />««■  20.  book  vui. 

Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thund'rihg  sound 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound; 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung. 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung: 
All  hands  unmoor ! 

Falconer.    The  Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

BOATION,  Lat.  hoare,  boaium ;  from  hwjis,  the  an- 
cient Latins  formed  bovare;  wtence  boare.  Boahu  est 
fiorj  *tS  fioo9  J  the  roar  or  bellow  of  an  ox ,  any  roaring 
or  bellowing. 


that  t^e^eane-ofu^iii;^  ^^Si^forrtoT^;):?^'  J^ 
mals  to  express  their  sense  and  meaning  to  othm:  to  nX^^ 
known  their  fears,  their  wanta,  their  puns  and  sorrows  in^ 
lanchohc  tones;  tiie'ur  joys  and  pleasures  in  mow  harmonioM 
notes ;  to  send  their  mind  at  great  dutances,  in  a  short  time.  i> 
loud  boations;  or  to  express  their  thoughta  near  at  handv^^ 
geuUe  voice,  or  in  secret  whispers !  * 

Derham.   Physico-Theology,  hook  if.  eh,  B. 

BOB,  V.        -|      "That  I  bobb'd  from  him  j  that  I 

Bob,  «.     ,      I  fooVd  him  out  of.    A  1^6  formerly 

Bo^BGHKBBY,  ^signified  a  mock,  a  jeer.  Colercnden 

Bo^BTAiL,        1  it  in  his  Dictionary,  1679,  by  tama, 

Bo^Bwio.       J  and  bobb*d  by  illusut.    To  bob  for  fish 

is  likewise  a  technical  term  among  those  who  delight 

in  angling."  So  for  Mr.  Steevens.  .  The  Etymologisti 

afford  no  insight  into  the  origin  of  this  word.  It  seems 

to  be  usually  applied 

To  some  short,  jerking  action  :  as  to  6o6  in  the  face, 
to  6o6  a  curtesy  j  to  play  at  6o6-cherry ;  to  bob  for  grig, 
when  some  part  of  the  tackle  bobs  into  the  water. 

To  something  short,  cropt^  docked ;  as  a  bob-iaSl, 
a  &ofr-wig,  ear- bobs. 

Whether  to  bob,  to  cheat,  is  so  applied  from  some 
short,  sharp,  sudden  act  or  trick,  like  those  of  a  juggler, 
admits  only  of  conjecture. 

At  length  to  mariage  flat  he  felly 

when  wedding  day  was  doon 
To  play  her  prancks,  and  bob  the  foole 

the  shrowish  wife  begon. 

Turbefvile.    A  Pretie  Bpignm. 

Pot  Lucius  thinking  to  become  a  foule. 
Became  a  fool,  yea  more  than  that,  an  asse, 

A  bobbing  blocke,  a  beating  stocke,  an  owle 
Well  woondred  at  in  place  where  he  did  passe. 

Oascoigne.    Dtnid  to  Sertsbe, 

A  pot  fill  of  water  clear 
Thei  sschadde  upon  the  pies  swer. 
With  bacyn  beting,  and  kandel  light, 
Tha  bobbed  the  pie  hi  night. 
Weber.    Romance  of  The  Seuyn  Sages,  v.  2243. 

He  maketh  no  nobbes* 
But  with  his  dialogues 
To  prove  our  prelates  gods 
And  laymen  very  lobbs 
Beating  them  with  bobhes. 
Skelton.     The  image  of  Ypeerysye,  in  SUii* 

When  fencers  fees  are  like  to  apes  rewards 
A  peace  of  breade,  and  therewithal  a  bobbe. 

Gascoigne,     The  steel  Cist. 

Now  wight  that  acts  on  stage  of  bull. 
In  skullers'  bark  does  lie  at  Hull, 
Which  he  for  pennies  two  does  rig. 
All  day  on  Thames  to  bob  for  grig. 

Davenant.     The  long  vacaiion  in  Lenim, 

If  any  manne  hapened  by  longe  sitting  to  slepe,  or  by  "»f^ 
coGtenance,  to  shewe  hym-sclfe  to  be  wery,  he  was  "w^JS; 
bobbed  on  the  fiice  by  the  seruantes  of  Nero  lor  that  P«"Jf* 
attendynge.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     The  Cooemovr,  ^  3»' 

So  long  as  they  are  secnre  of  any  fcare  and  dannger,  ^^  P* 
directly  streight,  letting  down  their  horns  at  length  along  tjeir 
udes.  wldch  naturally  by  themselves  have  a  round  po»n*or  W  » 
the  end.  Holland.    Pftme,  r.  L  foL  252. 


-  Auaunt  you 


Curres,  be  thy  mouth  or  blacke  or  white : 
Or  bobtaile  tight,  or  troudle  taile, 
Tom  will  make  hun  weepe  and  wwJc 

Shakspeare.    Lear,  fol.  Z^** 
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3CCAtE  mi  hook  be  btited  with  a  dragon's  tul, 

_,^  And  mt  upon  a  rock^  and  6aA6*tf  for  whale. 

^  ~  iKiiiar-    t^>««  •  (Wanl't  angling. 

We  shall  only  instance  one  of  the  most  nseful  and  instnictiTey 
lah^herryt  which  teaches  at  once  two  noble  rirtoes,  patience  and 
constancy*  die  fint  in  adhering  to  the  pursuit  of  one  end,  the  latter 
in  bearing  a  ^sappointment.  Pope,    Mmrtinut  Scrihlenu. 

Upon  onr  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards 
OS  full  galbp,  with  a  bob^ig  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it. 

Spectator,  No.  129. 

When  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  wss  sent, 

A  plain  brown  boh  he  wore; 
Read  much,  and  look'd  ss  though  he  meant 

To  be  a  fop  no  more. 

SAemtone,    The  Extent  of  Cookery. 

BOBANCE^  Fr.  bobancer,  to  boast. 


mc    icrri^unca   ui 


Of  mr  purreance 


I  spake  to  him,  and  aaid  him  how  that  he. 
If  1  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobance. 
Yet  was  I  nerer  without  purreance 
Of  manage. 
Chaucer,    The  WifofBathet  Tale,  Prologue,  T,  26149. 

Now  lete  we  be  the  werre  of  Fraunce, 
And  the  Soudan  with  hys  bobauHce, 
And  tume  ayen  to  fayre  Floraunce, 

How  that  sclie  kam 
For  to  dwelle,  throughs  Goddes  grace  and  chaunce. 

In  Jerusalem. 
ff^eber,    Romance  of  Octauian  Imperatar,  t,  1550. 

Y^Ue  on  for  so^,  for  al  huere  bobauuee, 
Ne  for  ]w  auowerie  of  ye  kyng  of  Fraunce, 
Tuenti  score  and  fyue  haden  ^^r  mischaunce 
By  day  and  eke  by  nyht. 

Riison,    Ancient  Songt,  p.  29. 

BOBBIN,  Fr.  *'  bobine,  a  quil  for  a  spinning  wheel; 
also  a  skane  of  gold  or  silver  thread."  Cotgrave. 

And  some  of  them  turned  in  manner  of  spindles  or  bobine,  as 
folk  spin  or  twist  therewith,  yet  drawing  a  troubled  and  uuequall 
coarse,  and  not  able  to  direct  and  compose  the  motion  stndght. 

Holland,    Plutarch,  fol.  994. 

I'm  sure  I  dlways  lov'd  cousin  Con's  liazle  eyes,  and  her  pretty 
long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that,  orer  the  haspicolls, 
like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Goldsmith.    She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 

BOBBING,  an  obscure  village  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  remarkable  only  because  its  vicarage  was  once 
held  by  the  infamous  Titus  Oates.  It  stands  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  from  Milton.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  385. 

BOBBIO,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Italy,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Parma,  but  within  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  Appennines, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebbia,  and  near  its  conflux 
with  the  Bobbio.  This  town,  which  is  almost  buried 
amidst  hills,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  celebrated  convent  built  by  St.  Columbano  in 
613.  It  had  formerly  the  title  of  a  County,  and  was 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Bobbiese,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1743.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Bishop,  contains 
about  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Pavia,  and  thirty  north-east  of  Genoa.  Lat.  44^ 
45'N.  long.  9°12'E. 

BOCCALE,  a  modem  Roman  liquid  measure,  equal 
to  about  two  English  quarts  ;  seven  boccali  and  a  half 
make  one  rubbia. 


\DC  /ippenamca,  wuicu  aepciraves 
Genoa  from  those  of  Lombardy.  The  ridge  is  also 
frequently  called  by  the  same  name.  This  defile  is  very 
narrow,  and  of  difficult  passage  3  and  though  the  dis-  v 
tance  from  Novi  to  Genoa  is  not  more  than  thirty 
miles,  it  often  requires  fourteen  hours  to  travel  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other.  This  pass  was  considered 
as  the  key  to  the  Genoese  territory,  and  was  defended 
by  redoubts  3  but  the  Imperialists  forced  their  way 
through  it  in  1746,  and  the  French  effected  the  same 
object  in  1796.  The  ridge  of  Bocchetta  is  noted  for 
yielding  a  beautiful  stone,  which  is  a  variegated  ser- 
pentine veined  with  marble. 

BOCCONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character : 
calyx  of  two  leaves ^  corolla  none;  style  bifid 5  cap- 
sule of  two  valves,  one-seeded. 

A  genus  of  the  Papaveracea ;  two  species  are  de- 
scribed, one  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Jamaica,  the  other 
of  China. 

BOCHNIA,  a  town  in  Austrian  Galicia,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Poland,  noted  for  its  salt  mines. 
These  have  been  worked  ever  since  1261,  and  still 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  They  employ  a  great 
number  of  workmen,  and  yield  about  900,000  quintals 
of  salt  annually.  The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
road  from  Lemberg  to  Cracow,  and  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  latter  city,  contains  about  3200  inhabitants^ 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mines,  or  in  trading 
in  their  produce.  Alabaster  is  also  obtained  there. 

BOCKHOLT,  or  Bocholt,  a  Bailliage  and  town  of 
the  Prussian  States,  in  the  grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  Principality  of  Munster.  The  town  contains 
a  population  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  valuable  iron  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Both  it  and  the  Bailliage  were  granted  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  Prince  of  Salms  in  1802.  It  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Principality,  was  assigned  to  Prussia  in 
1815. 

BOCONNOC,  a  small  village  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, the  population  of  which,  in  1821,  was  253.    Ad- 
joining it  is  a  seat  of  Lord  Camelford,  which  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.  was  surprised  by  the  King's 
party,  and  made  the  unhappy  monarch's  head  quarters 
for  a  few  days  in  August  and  September  1644.     The 
stump  of  an  oak  tree  is  still  shewn,  on  which  tradition 
says  the  Royal  standard  was  fixed.   While  resident  in 
this  house,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
King,  who  was  taking  exercise  in  the  hall.  A  fisherman 
who  was  looking  on  at  the  time,  was  killed  by  the 
bullet.    In  the  tree  just  mentioned,  a  hole  used  to  be 
shewn  as  made  by  the  ball ;  and  to  increase  the  won- 
derment, the  leaves  were  said  to  have  changed  colour 
after  the  sacrilegious  act.    The  oak  in  fact  has  varie- 
gated leaves.  An  account  of  the  King's  residence  here 
will  be  found  in  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  518,  &c. 
BODE,  V,     "N     Tooke  considers  the  primitive  word 
Bo'den,  V,     I  to  be  the  A.  S.  boda,  the  first  outward 
Bode,  n,       f  extremity  or  border  of  any  thing. 
Bo^DEWOBD,  ?^A.  S.  bodian;    Ger.  bUten,  to  make 
Bo'dement,  y  known,  to   manifest,   to  announce. 
Bonding.       J  The  bode  came  to  the  King  (in  R. 
Brunne,)  is  the  news  came  \  it  was  made  known. 

To  abode,  to  bode,  and  to  forbode,  are  used  in  the 
same  manner  5  viz. 


LA. 
BODE. 
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BOOGE.    we  infer  good  or  ilL 


]w  hofie  com  to  }e  Vyng,  ywi  soiomed  ]«r  in, 
yMi  fe  'kyng  Saane  ]»e  toun  wild  he  wyn. 


p.  43. 


Id,  p.  61. 


On  )?e  Wissonday  at  Bnrgfa  in  Lyadeseu 
Cora  bode  to  |ye  kyng,  &.  ]ms  gan  ^ei  leie, 
bat  ^  duke  Siwardc  bad  taken  in  ttis  baiie 
Macliog,  pe  Scottea  kyng. 

^olke  sterre  ys  aelde  ys  eye,  bote  jrt  ioddfm§fe  be. 

AT.  GUuctaer,  p.  416. 

In  ^e  yr,  ]mt  he  was  yaorae,  men  ysey  ywya 
^e  taylcde  stirre,  ]?at  gret  bodjmge  ya. 

Jd.  p.  428. 

Whan  kodwrd  com  )^am  tille 

To  London  for  to  com,  whan  parksment  ahuld  be, 
Als  custom  was  wonne,  &  tak  ]wr  hU  liuere. 

JR.  Brunne,  p.  146. 

Has  spere  was  of  fyn  cypres. 
That  bodeth  werre,  and  nothing  pees 
The  bed  ful  sharpe  yground. 

Ckmneer.     Tke  Bime  •/  Sire  Tkoptu,  V,  ISSIO 

Alexander,  who  beinge  desirous  to  vndoe  the  fatal  knotte  at 
Oordrnm  a  towne  in  Pbrygia,  hearinge  that  the  empiere  of  the 
wvride  was  bodedhj  an  olde  prophecie  to  him  that  eoulde  mknitle 
St,  not  findinge  out  tlie  endes  of  the  stringes,  not  perceiuinge  by 
what  mcanes  he  coulde  doo  it,  drewe  foorth  his  swoorde,  and 
hewed  it  in  pieces,  supplyinge  wantc  of  skil,  with  wilful  violence. 

Hardingre,  in  Jewei,  fol.  81. 

One  word  presenteth  unto  them  safetie,  yictorie,  life  •n«l 
libertie  :  the  other,  I  dread  to  bodeu  what  it  may  import. 

Hotiand,    LMv»,idi.21f^. 

Troy.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitions  girle. 
Makes  all  these  bodemenU, 

IV&Um  m$td  Creteide,  fel.  lOS 


The  strange  overflowing  of  vice  and  wickedness  in  our  land, 
and  the  prodigious  increase  and  impudence  of  infideli^  and  im- 
piety, hath  of  late  years  boaded  very  ill  to  us,  and  brought  terrible 
judgmenta  upon  this  city  and  nation.        TWatMon,  Snmom  20. 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  tum*d  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the  skies. 
Nor  knew  what  signify'd  the  boding-  sign. 
But  found  tke  powers  displeaa'd,  and  fear'd  the  wrath  divine. 
Dry  den,  Pmlamon  and  Areit€f  book  iiL 

Jarvis.  CNkc  who's  voice  is  a  pa«ing  beU. 

HoNEYWooD.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jarvis.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief. 

Goldsmith,     The  Good  Natur'd  Man. 

So  sad  Apollo  with  a  boding  aigh. 
Told  his  fond  child  the  danger  of  the  sky . 
Careful  the  parent,  such  advice  to  give ; 
Could  fate  be  cbang'd,  or  headstrong  youth  believe ! 
Harte,    Tkebaid  of  Stmimg,  book  vi 


BODGE,  V.  1 
Bodge,  n.    jt 


"1  find,"  says  Mr.  Malone, ''  bodg- 
J  ery  used  by  Nash  in  his  Apologie  of 
Tierce  Penniless,  1593,  from  botchery:'  And  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  thinks  that  ''  we  hodg*d"  only  means  "  we 
boggled,  made  bad  or  biwgling  work  of  our  attempt 
to  rally.  A  low  unskilful  tailor  is  often  called  a  botcher.** 
^  To  bodge  and  to  botch  seem  nearly  the  same  word 
differently  written  and  pronounced. 

Mr.  Nares  revives  the  conjecture  of  Johnson  that 
we  should  read  •*  budge,**  but  the  context  is  decidedly 
against  it, 

TTitk  this  wo  eharg'd  agwae :  bat  out  ala^^ 
We  bodg*d  againe,  as  I  haue  seene  a  swan 
With  bootlesse  labour  swimme  against  the  tyde. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  oaer-matching  waues. 
Shakspeare,    King  OenryVI.ifA.lhA, 


BODIANU5,  born  the  Portuguese  bodiano,  fa  «ea  i  ^^^ 
fish  like  the  Tench.)     Bloch,  Lac^p.,  Cuv„  Schi«}id   ^^ 
Bodian.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  anlmah  belongiog  to 
thelamllyi'tfrcfijcies,  order  Acanth^terygu,  daai  Pucei 
Generic  chantciar  :  fimopercufe  Aeither  spified  n«r 
serrated.;  opercule  having  one  or  moi«  ^ines. 

This  genus  was  first  Icu-med  by  Blodh,  wlio  took  for 
the  generic  teraw  the  vulgar  name  by  which  one  of 
the  species  is  known  among  the  Portuguese.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  other  naturalists,  but  has  been 
confined  by  Schneider  and  Cuvler  to  ths^e  fishes 
which  possess  spines  only  cm  the  opercile,  without 
the  preopercule  or  anterior  piece  of  the  opercule  being 
either  spined  or  serrated^  by  which  it  is  distiogoisbed 
from  the  Cirrhites  and  Liitjanus,  which  have  the  pre- 
opercule serrated,  and  from  the  Serranus,  which  have 
both  the  preopercule  serrated  and  the  opercule  spined. 

Lac^pede  has  subdivided  the  genus  iote  two  ^  1st 
such  as  have  the  tail  forked  or  divided,  and  Sd.  such 
as  have  it  round  and  single.  Cuvier  has,  however, 
preferred  the  number  of  the  spmes  to  form  the  sub- 
division on.  These  spines  are  always  placed  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  opercule  which  is  loose,- 
and  Cuvier  does  not  consider  that  any  possess  more 
than  three  Bpiaes. 

a  With  three  spines. 

B,  Guttatus,  Bloch  j  B.  Jacob  Evertsen^  Lacep.; 
Ican-ocara  of  the  Japanese;  GanUmn  of  the  Malays; 
Jew  Fish,  Brown.  The  general  sise  of  this  fish  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  but  Bloch  believes  that  the 
Jess  Fish  described  by  Brown  in  his  History  of  Jamaica^ 
and  U'hich  measured  six  feet  in  length,  belongs  to 
this  species.  The  B,  Guit  has  the  dorsal,  caadai,  and 
anal  fins  partly  covered  with  small  scales,  of  a  fellow 
colour,  and  edged  with  violet ;  the  pectoral  and 
thoracic  fins  yellowish  ^  the  head  and  body  speckled 
with  black,  presenting  some  resembianoe  to  the  to 
of  a  person  marked  with  the  small  pox ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  of  /aco6  Evertsem  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Dutch  seamen,  who  had  a  comrade  of  diat 
name  among  them  disfigured  by  the  small  pox,  irhen 
they  first  caught  this  fish.  They  ascend  the  rivers 
during  spawning  time,  and  ore  found  in  aboodaDce 
near  St.  Helena,  and  in  the  seas  of  India  and  Jafto* 
They  are  very  voracious,  are  easily  caught,  and  oon* 
sidered  a  great  dainty.  Though  Schneider  has  des- 
cribed another  genus  of  this  family  under  the  name 
of  CephalaphoUs,  he  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  it  ii 
the  same  animal  as  this  B.  GuH.,  and  Cuvier  agrcei 
with  him  on  that  point. 

B.  Bomak,  Bloch,  Lac^. ;  B.  Zehsu,  Shaw ; 
Boikm.  General  colour  a  deep  red  with  seven  or 
eight  brown  stripes  running  along  the  bead  aodbooy* 
and  extending  into  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  ^  &u 
yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge ;  tail  round  with  • 
transverse  curved  black  line  running  akmg  its  J^sej 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called  Bamak. 

B.  LouH,  Lac^p.;  Perca  Louti,  Lin.  5  IsM^iofJ* 
Arabs.  About  two  feet  longj  general  «**'^ 
deep  red  spotted  with  violet  j  the  fins  edged  witk 
yellow  5  it  lives  amongst  the  corals  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

B.  Mkiiatus,  Schneid.  5  Perca  Mimata,  Fw^jf^' 
l«m  of  the  Arabs.  Of  a  cochineal  red  cokNir  9po^ 
with  blue  -,  native  of  the  Red  Sea.    Schaeider  meatiooi 
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two  varieties  6f  thia  species  knows  to  tiw  iababitants 
by  the  names  of  BaUih  and  Nad^ 

The  B,  Summana,  and  B,  Radula  of  Schneider^  have 
/  also  three  spines  to  the  opercule  >  as  also  B.  StelUfer 
of  Bloch. 

Ctivier  has  thought  proper  to  pface  the  La^e  Leo- 
pard and  Labre  MoucheU  of  Laclpede,  together  with 
Rerca  Maculaia  of  Bloch  in  this  genus^  under  the 
preceding  subdivision;  but  tilere  does  aoi  seem  to  be 
any  reason  §or  this  change,  as  they  are  not  possessed 
of  spines  according  to  the  account  of  Bloch  and 
L«ac^pede. 

B.  Argenteui,  Bloch  ;  Lac^p.^  Silver  Bodian.  Body 
oblong,  and  covered  witb  small  silvery  scales  y  the 
fins  are  yellow,  and  the  tail  edged  with  blue.  It  has 
been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

B.  Seba,  Schneid. ;  Perca  Obhnga,  Seba ;  Sebat 
Bodian,  Body  round  3  head  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  brownish  zones. 

7  Withone  spine. 
B,  Ay  a,  Bloch,  Lac^p. ;  B.  Ruber,  Schneid ;  Acara 
At/a  of  the  Brasilians  ;  Red'  Bodian\ '  General  colour 
of  the  animal  red,  the  back  of  a  deep  crimson,  the 
belly  silvery  5  each  opercule  terminated  by  a  long  flat 
spine ;  is  about  a  foot  long ;  has  the  mouth  very 
large,  and  the  tail  crescent-shaped.  They  are  caught 
in  great  abundance  in  the  lakes  of  Brazil^  where  they 
are  dried  and  salted  for  food. 

jB.  Marginatus,  Bloch;  B.  Apua,  Lac^. ;  Partrti 
Apua-  of  the  Bmsilians,  Marginated  Bodian.  Body 
red,  with  patches  of  black  above  the  lateral  line,  and 
smaller  black  spots  below  it ;  the  extremities  of  the 
fins  and  tail  edged  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 
Found  on.  the  Brasilian  coast  where  it  is  eaten,  and 
much  esteemed. 

B.  Striatug^  Schneid. ;  Striated  Bodian.  The  body 
striped  perpendicularly  with  alternate  brown  and  white 
striae  ;  a  brown  stripe  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  side  of  the  upper  lip  across  the  eye  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  opercule  ;  the  tips  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  edged  with  blue.  Native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

B,  Macrocephalu9,  Lac^p. ;  Great-headed  Bodian,  Is 
described  by  Lac^pede  from  one  of  Commerson's 
drawings. 

Cuvier  also  considers  the  Anffnas  Striaius  of  Seba 
and  BIbch  to  be  a  Bodian^  but  it  does  not  f4)pear  to* 
possess  any  spine. 

For  further  account  of  this  genus  see  Emay  on  Qm- 
paraUoe  Attatomy  and  Zoology, 

Lran8ei>  Systema  Naiuree ;    Bloch,   Systema  Icthyo*' 
logue  (t  Schneider  j  Lac^pede,  Hlstoire  des  Poissons ; 
Cuvier,  R>gne  Animal  f  Shawns  General  Zoology. 
BODICE,  something  worn  round  the  body* 
And  fint  she  wet  her  comely  cheiki* 

And  then  hev  boMice  green,. 

Her  Silken  cordes  of  twirtle  twist. 

Well  plett  with  8ilv«r  sheen. 

HardyeanuU,  in  Percy, 
But  I  who  live,  and  have  liv*d  twentic  yeare 
Where  I  may  handle  silke,  as  free,  and  neere. 
As  any  mereer;  or  the  whale4M#ne  maa 
That  qnlts  those  iwHet  I  haye.leave  to  spaa. 

B.  Jofuon,    An  EUgiek 
Ber  hodic9  hslf  way  she  unlac'd  j 
About  his  arms  she  slUy  cast 
The  silken  bond,  and  held  him  last 


WbcR  ke  [Pofe]  rose,  he  was  infested  in  AodKerraadeof  stitf  BSfBSCE. 
canrass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect,  till  they  were         — 
laced.  Johnson,    Life  of  Pope,         BODY. 


BODKIN.  Skinner  suggests  that  it  may  be  a 
bodikin,  a  diminutive-  of  body  j  on  account  of  its  thia** 
ness,  its  slendemess. 

But  on  a  time  Bmlna  and  Casaiiia, 
That  e^er  had  of  his  high  estat  enne. 
Full  prively  bad  made  eon^iricie 
Ageins  this  Jolina  in  sotil  wise  : 
And  east  the  place,  in  which  he  sholde  die 
With  hodckim,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

Chaucer.     The  Monhet  Tale,  r.  14625. 

At  last  with  bodkuu  dubd  and  doust  to  death  ; 
And  all  his  [Casar's]  glorie  banisht  with  his  breotli. 

Gatcoigfuu     The  Fruits  of  Warre. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  empire  his  manner  was  to  retire  him 
selfe  daily  into  a  secret  place  for  one  hour,  and  there  doe  notliiog 
else  but  catch  flies,  and  with  the  sharp  point  0(3,  bodkin  or  writing 
steel  pmcka  th£  tlirongk:  in  so  much,  as  wh£  one  enquired, 
whether  any  bodie  were  with  Caesar  within  ?  Vibivs  Crispfa 
made  answer  not  impertinently,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  flie. 

Holland.    Suetonius,  fol.  261. 

He  tltteth  in  indgcment  almost  euery  day.  They  yse  no 
qieeeh,.  but  give  vp  their  sopplioations  written  iu  the  leauea  of  a^ 
tree  with  the  point  of  an  yron  bigger  tlien  a  bodAin. 

Mnhluyt.     Voyage,  Sfc,  Ralph  Fitch,  y,  ii.  fol.  260. 

If  I  had  stack  him  with  my*  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like  a 
man,  since  he  woa't  treat  me  like  a.  woman,  [  had,  I  think,  sensed 
him  right.  Spectator,  No.  508. 

BODMIN,  a  Borough  town  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  234milcs  west  from 
London.  It  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  nume- 
rous religious  foundations,  having  possessed  a  priory, 
a  cathedral,,  and  thirteen  other  ehurohe^  At  present  it 
consists  of  little  more*  than  a  single  street  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  coutaining  one  large  parish  church  of 
irregular  architecture.  A  prison  on*  the  plan  of 
Howard  was  built  here  in  1779.  The  wool  trade 
exists  in  this  town,  and  its  chief  manufacture  is  serge. 
Bodmin  was  chartered  in  Edward  I.  reign.  It  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is  remarkable  ag 
being  the  only  open  Borough  in  Cornwall.  The  summer- 
assizes  are  held  in  this  town.  Population  in  1891^ 
3902. 

BODROG,  the  name  of  a  river  and  County  of . 
Hungary.  The  river  rises  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  fails  into  the 
Theyss  at  Zokay.  The  County  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  been 
united  to  that  of  Batsch  ever  since  174d.  It  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  Rascians,  mostly  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  religions.  There  is  also  a  noted 
castle  called  Bodrog  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and'it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  County  derived  its  name  ffOTSL 
the  castle  or  the  river. 

BODY,  17.         "\     ^  word  of  very  various  appllca- 
Body,  n.  i'cationS.   Skinner  thinks  that,  when 

Bo^DOBD,  fused  as  it  is  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 

Bo^DiLESS,         Mower  part,  inferiori  corporis  parte, 
Bo^oiLY,  adj.     I  it  is  connected  with  the  Ger.  boden 
Bo'dilt,  adv.   I  which,     according     to    Waohter 
Bo^DY-GUARD.^  means  ytindttf,  (i.  e.   bottom>)  eP 
quicquidnatura  pedibui  nostris  calcandum  iuBjecit. 

It  is  applied  to  the  body — of  a  man  or  other  animal, 
89  distinguished 'from  the  member»;  of  a  tree,.a»dte* 
tingulshed  from  the  brandies ;  of  an  army,  as  distiii-* 
guished  from  van-guard^,  rear-guard,  &c ;  to  material' 
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mass. 

To   body,  or  to  embody,   is  to  put  into  bodily, 
corporeal,  material  or  substantial  shape  or  form. 

Ti)  ye  eldest  be  seide  first,  <<  dorter  ich  bidde  >e 

Se^  me  al  cleoe  ^ia  herte,  hour  mnche  fon  louest  me, 

Mm  beye  Godcs,"  quof  >is  roayde,  «•  to  witnease  I  toke  ecbon 

^at  y  loae  more  in  mya  berte  ^i  leue  boHi  one 

J»an  myn  soule  and  my  lif,  ]»at  in  my  botii  ys." 

R.  Oiouettier,  p.  29. 

He  for  dospit,  and  for  bis  tyrannie, 
To  don  tbe  ded  hotiies  a  vilaoie, 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  wbich  that  ben  yslaire, 
Hatb  alle  the  bodies  ou  a  bepe  y  dranre, 
And  will  not  saffren  hem  by  non  assent, 
Neytlier  to  ben  ybcricd,  ne  ybrent 
But  makctb  boundcs  etc  hem  in  dispite. 

Chancer,     The  Knightet  Tale,  r.  944. 

Thcrfore  I  sey  to  you  that  ye  be  not  besy  to  youre  lyf,  what  ye 
acbul  ete,  neither  to  your  bodi,  with  what  ye  schul  be  clothid. 
whether  lyf  is  not  more  than  mete  and  the  body  more  than  the 
cloth  ?  mclif.    Matthew,  ch.  vi. 

Therfore  I  say  mto  you :  be  not  carefnll  for  your  lyfe,  what  ye 
shaU  eate  or  what  ye  shall  drinke,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
ahal  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  worthe  then  meate,  and  tbe 
body  more  of  value  th£  raiment.  Bible,  1551. 

Bodily  manslaughter  is  whan  thou  sleest  bim  witb  thy  tonge 
in  other  mancr,  as  whan  thou  commandest  to  sle  a  man,  or  elles 
yerest  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 

Chaucer,    The  Personet  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  330. 

Like  to  the  aged  bo3rsteous  bodied  oke, 
The  which  among  the  Alpes  the  nortbeme  windes 
Blowyng  now  from  this  quarter,  now  from  that, 
Betwixt  them  striue  to  ouerwbelme  with  blastes ; 
The  whistlyng  ayre  among  the  brauncbcs  rores. 

Surrey,    ^neit,  book  ir» 

Firste  for  thy  bodyliche  kvnde, 
And  for  thy  woeful  soul  also, 
Thou  sbalt  be  bole  of  both  two. 

Gower.    Con/,  Am,  book  iu  fol.  46. 

The  signification  of  baptism  is  described  of  Paule  in  tbe  6tb  of 
y  Homaines,  that  as  we  are  plunged  bodily  into  the  water.  Euen 
■o  we  are  dead  &  buried  with  Christ  from  sinne. 

Frith.     Worhet,  fol.  93. 

On  Wednesday  the  Indians  of  the  toune  hauing  hunted  a  doe, 
sbee  tooke  soyle  &  came  neer  our  ship,  and  putting  off  with  our 
boat  we  tooke  her,  being  like  vnto  our  decre  in  England,  not 
altogether  so  fat,  but  rery  good  flesh  and  good  bodied. 

Hahluyi,     Voyage,  ifc.  Thomas  Masham,  t.  ii.  fol.  695. 

For  of  all  forms,  she  holds  the  first  degree. 
That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit ; 

Yet  she  herself  is  bodyless  and  free ; 
And,  thougb  confin*d,  is  almost  infinite. 

Davis,      The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  ir. 

llien  tbe  senate  graunted  out  a  decree,  that  tbe  consul  before 
be  departed  from  tbe  citie,  should  put  up  a  bill  or  supplication 
unto  the  bodie  of  tbe  people,  that  it  would  please  tbem  to  elect  a 
dictatour.  Holland,    Uvivs,  fol.  629. 

Idea  is  a  bodiletse  substance,  wbiche  of  itselfe  hath  no  snbrift- 
tenee,  but  givetb  figure  and  fonne  unto  shapeless  matters,  and 
becommeth  tbe  rery  cause  tbat  bringetb  them  into  shew  and 
cridence.  M,    Plutarch,  fol.  666. 

I  ehall  rendie  my  brother  Into  yonr  handes,  to  do  your  pleamre 
with  hym,  without  be  woU  obey  as  I  woU  haue  bim  ;  so  tbat  ye 
promyse  me  by  the  fayth  of  yonr  body,  that  ye  shall  do  his  person 
no  bodely  hnrU  Froiuart,     Chronyele,  ▼.  1.  C.  IzviL 

Njow  I  giTe  op  my  shop,  and  dispose  of  all  my  poetical  goodi 
at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire,  that  the  public  would  please  to 
t^  them  in  tiie  grots }  and  that  erery  body  would  turn  orer 
what  lit  does  not  like.  Frior.    Potttcrtpt  to  hit  Worht. 


With  all  tbe  births  and  deaths  be  bad  in  store, 
Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more. 

Prior,     To  the  Memory  of  Hon,  Colonel  G,  TtlUm. 

I  am  mightily  snrpris'd  to  see  you  so  good  a  judge  of  oar  natnic 
and  circumstances,  since  you  are  a  mere  spirit,  snd  bare  v 
knowledge  of  tbe  bodily  part  of  us.  Tutler,  No.  15. 

But  how  a  body  fo  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 

Can  lodge  an  heaTenly  mind— demands  a  doubt 

Cowper,     The  Task,  book  11 

As  men  grew  more,  and  more  acquainted  with  the  motioni  and 
appearances  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies,  they  became  more  sod  more 
aensible,  tbat  tbe  sun,  earth,  and  planets,  boar  some  Ter^  peculiar 
relation  to  one  another.         Beattie,     On  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  1. 

But  in  reality  it  arose  from  very  different  causes ;  sometiinci 
from  bodily  pain,  which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  it 
Porteus.    Life  of  Archbishop  Sefkn. 

It  is  in  tbe  bodypolitic,  as  in  the  natural,  those  disorden  are 
most  dangerous  that  flow  from  the  bead. 

Melmoth,    Pliny,  Letter  22.  hook  IT. 

RkgulabBodis«,  in  Geometry,  sometimes  also  called 
Platonic  Bodies,  are  those  contained  under  any 
number  of  regular,  equal,  and  similar  polygonal 
planes.  Notwithstanding  the  general  nature  of  this 
definition,  yet  there  are  only  ^ve  solids  of  this  kind, 
viz. 

Tbe  Tetrahedron,  or  triangular  pyramid,  which  has 
four  triangular  faces. 

The  Hexahedron,  or  cube,  has  six  square  faces. 

The  Octahedron,  has  eight  triangular  faces. 

The  Dodecahedron,  has  twelve  pentagonal  faces. 

The  Icosahedron,  has  twenty  triangular  feces. 

These  Bodies  may  be  formed  mechanically  in  paste- 
board as  follows.  Having  described  the  several 
regular  and  equal  polygons  as  indicated  above,  and 
as  shewn  in  figs.  1,  2,  S,  4,  and  5,  plate  XVI.  let  them 
be  cut  about  half  through  in  those  lines  which  con- 
nect the  plane  sides  with  each  other  ;  and  then  fold 
them  into  their  solid  forms  shown  in  figs.  6,  7}  8«  9i  l^i 
cementing,  or  uniting  the  edges^  with  glue,  or  other- 
wise. These  five  Bodies  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
interesting  science  of  Crystallography.  Our  object, 
however,  in  this  place  is  to  examine  their  mathema- 
tical properties  :  the  forms  arising  out  of  the  different 
combinations  of  these  solids  being  considered  in  our 
treatise  on  Crystallography.  It  is  obvioos  that  the 
surface  of  any  of  these  Bodies  will  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  area  of  each  face  by  the  number  of  feces ; 
and  the  area  of  each  face  is  found  by  midtiplying  the 
square  of  its  side  by  the  proper  tabular  number  given 
for  it  in  books  of  mensuration  ;  that  is  by  the  area 
of  a  like  polygon  whose  side  is  unity. 

Now  the  area  of  a 

Triafigle  whose  side  is  1  is  =  -I-  a/3 

Square *=  1 

Pentagon =*  V(l+4  V5) 

Jf  therefore  we  denote  the  linear  edge  of  eachof 
these  solids  by  S,  we  shall  have  for  the  respective 
superficies. 

Tetrahedron =    4  S^  a/S  r=  S«  v^ 

Hexahedron   =    6  S«  =  S«  6 

Octahedron    =    8  S«  ^  V»  —  «  S*  V^^ 

Dodecahedron  ....  =  1«  S»  4  V(l  +  i  V^S)  = 
9S«  V(l+f  a/5) 

Icosahedroa    =  20S«:t  V3  =  6  S«  V^ 
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pressed  by 

Tetrahedron  =  -rV  S»  v'^ 

Hexahedron  =        S' 

Octahedron  =  -j.  S»  v^ 


/  /47  +  21  a/S\ 
DodecAhedrons    5  S*  \  /  C — I 


Icosahedron 

Or  1)7  reducing  these  radical  expressions  to  their 
proper  numerical  values,  we  shall  have  the  following 
tabulated  numerical  results,  from  which  the  surface 
may  be  formed  by  squaring  the  linear  edge,  and 
multiplying  by  the  proper  number  in  the  third  column  -, 
and  by  cubing  the  linear  edge,  and  multiplying  by  the 
corresponding  number  in  the  fourth  column,  we  shall 
have  the  solidity. 

Table  of  the  surfacee  and  soUditiei  of  the  five  Regular 
Bodies,  the  Unear  edge  being  unity. 


No.  of 
Sides. 

Names. 

Surfaces. 

Solidities. 

4 

6 

8 

12 

20 

Tetrahedron 

Hexahedron 

Octahedron   

Dodecahedron 

Icosahedron 

1-7320508 
60000000 
3-4641016 
20-6457788 
8-6602540 

01178513 
10000000 
0-4714045 
7-6631189 
21816950 

See  Hutton  s  Treatise  on  Mensuration, 

BOEDROMIA,  solemn  festivals  held  at  Athens,  in 
memory  of  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  who  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  in  the  reigu  of  Erech- 
theus,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Eumolpus  the  son 
of  Neptune.  Plutarch  refers  the  name  to  the  victory 
won  by  Theseus  over  the  Amazons.  In  either  case  it 
was  d'-ri''^ed  Atto  tS  Pofj^pofAety-^i.e.from  coming  to  help, 
and  gave  its  title  to  the  third  month  of  the  Athenian 
year,  which  contained  thirty  days,  and  answered  to 
the  latter  part  of  our  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September. 

BCEHMERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
M<moecia,  order  Tetrandria.  Generic  character :  male  j 
calyx  four-partite ;  corolla  none ;  nectary  none:  female  ; 
calyx  none  ;  corolla  none  ;  style  one  ;  seed  one. 

A  genus  allied  to  Urtica.  Willdenow  describes 
twelve  species,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

BOERHAAVIA,  in  Botany,  (Angl.  Hogweed)  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  Monandria,  order  Monggynia.  Generic 
character :  margin  of  the  calyx  quite  entire  5  corolla 
of  one  petal,  campanulate,  plicate  \  seed  one,  naked, 
inferior. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Mirabilis,  Marvel  of  Peru,  or 
Belle  de  Nuit,  Twelve  species  are  described  by 
Willdenow. 

BOG,  V.  "\      From  the  Dutch,  boogen,  ftectere. 

Bog,  n.  quia,  sc,  prementi  cedit;   because  it 

Bo'oGY,  V  gives  way  to  pressure.     Vir  Rev,  in 

Bo^GUkND,  Skinner.  In  A.  S.  bug-an,  to  bow,  to 

Bo^GTROTTEB.J  bcnd. 

No  part  or  comer  man  can  loolce  npon. 
But  there  are  objects,  bid  him  to  be  gone 
As  farre  as  he  can  flie,  or  follow  day. 
Rather  than  here  so  bogg*d  in  rices  stay. 
Jontom,  Underwood,  An  Ejritlte  to  a  Friend,  fol.  184. 
TOL.  XYIII. 


marish,  full  of  deep  holes  and  ditches,  and  where  they  must  needs  bOO- 
make  many  turns,  and  returns  before  they  could  get  out  again,  w ARm 
and  yet  very  hardly.  AbrrA.    PluUtrch,  {ol.  ^0,       "**^» 


Hiis  prouince  of  Amapaiz  is  a  very  low  and  a  marish  ground 
nere  the  riuer;  and  by  reason  of  the  red  water  which  issueth  out 
in  small  branches  thorow  the  fenny  and  boggy  ground,  there  breed 
diuen  poisonfull  wormes  and  serpents.        , 

Hahluyt,  Voyages,  ifc.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  v.  iii.  fol.(>39. 

Go,  conquerors  of  3rottr  male  and  female  foes ;  * 
Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hose. 
Each  bring  his  lore  a  hogland  captive  home  ; 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become. 

l>ryden.    Prologue  to  the  Prophetese, 

For  he  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  rice  is  like  a  man  laid  fast  in 
*  ^g*  ^bo  by  a  faint  and  lazy  struggling  to  get  put,  -does  but 
spend  his  strength  to  no  purpose,  and  sinks  hiimseif  the  deeper 
into  it.  TilloUoH.    Sermon  28. 

While,  at  each  step,  his  trembling  rider  quakes, 
Appall'd  with  thoughts  of  bog,  or  cavero'd  pit. 
Or  treach'rous  earth,  subsiding  where  they  tread. 
Tremendous  passage  to  the  realms  of  death ! 

Jago,    Edge-hill,  book  iii. 

For  if  I  hare  been  led  into  bogs  and  quagmires,  by  following  an 
ignis  fatuus,  what  can  I  do  better,  than  to  warn  others  to  beware 
of  it  ?  Jieid't  Enqtdry,  ch.  L  sec.  8 

It's  a  damn*d  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous  way. 

Goldsmith,     She  Sloops  to  Conquer, 

BO'GGLE,  v,\     The  diminutive  of  bog ;  q.  d.  to 
Bo^oGLE,  n.      (stick  in  the  mud,  labouring  in  vain 
Bo^GGLER,        /'to  disembarrass  yourself.  Skinner. 
Bo^GGUSH.      J     To  stick  or  stay,  as  if  sunk  in  a 

bog  s  unable,  afraid,  unwilling  to  proceed  or  advance, 

and  thus — ^to  hesitate. 

He  [Edw.Bagshaw,  jun.]  fell  to  the  old  trade  of  con^'enticling 
and  raising  sedition,  for  which  being  erer  and  anon  troubled,  (he) 
had  at  length  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  to 
him,  but  he  bogling  at  them  at  first,  and  afterwards  denying  to 
take  them,  was  committed  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

Wood,    Athene  Oxon.  ii.  492. 

Ros.  My  lord,  I  do  confesse  the  ring  was  hers. 
Kin.  Yon  boggle  shrewdly,  eury  feather  starts  you . 
Is  this  the  man  you  speake  of  ? 

Shahspeare.    Alts  Well  thai  Ends  WeU,  loL  253. 

Clbo.  (>ood  my  lord. 

Amr.    You  baue  beene  a  boggeler  euer. 

But  when  we  in  our  riciousnesse  grow  hard, 
(Oh  misery  on't)  the  wise  Gods  scele  our  eyes. 

Jd,    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  357. 

What  wise  man  or  woman  doth  not  know,  that  nothing  is  more 
sly,  touchy,  and  bogglish,  nothing  more  riolent,  rash,  and  rarious, 
than  that  opinion,  prejudice,  passion,  and  superstition,  of  the 
many  or  common  people  ? 

Bp.  Taylor,    Artf,  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

Tis  true  indeed  when  a  sinner  is  first  tempted  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  more  gross  and  notorious  sin,  his  conscience  is  apt  to 
boggle  and  start  at  it,  he  doth  it  irith  great  difficulty  and  regret. 

THllotson,    Sermon  10. 

BOGMARUS,  from  the  Icelandic  vogmere  or  toaag-^ 
maer,  the  Virgin  of  the  gulfs,  Schneid.,  Vogmere,  In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  feunily 
Tanioides,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces,  Generic 
character :  dorsal  fin  extending  along  the  whole  of  the 
back ;  small  pectoral  fins ',  tail  consisting  of  ten  radii; 
no  anal  or  ventral  fins. 

This  genus  has  been  described  from  a  dried  specimen 
by  Hninnich  under  the  name  of  Gymnogaster  Arcticus; 
but  Schneider  has  preferred  latinising  the  vulgar  name, 
by  which  it  is  known  amongst  the  Icelanders. 

B,  Islandicus,  Schneid.  Cuv. ;  Icelandic  Vogmere,  It 
4  B 
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BOG^  is  about  four  fe«t  long,  with  the  body  Iod^  and  cotn- 
MARUS.  pressed,  covered  with  deciduous  silvery  scales ;  the 
RownEMtA  vertex  parallel  with  the  hack,  broad  above  the  nostrils, 
I  and  keel-shaped  near,  the  spine  :  from,  the  middle  the 
body  begins  to  diminish  in  size,  and  terminates  in  a 
sharp  tail :  the  lateral  Use  running  along  the  belly, 
furnished  with  oblong  scales,  radiated  aini  furnished 
with  a  curved  hook,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
scale  ;  the  belly  rough  with  a  double  row  of  little  pro- 
minences i  the  general  colour  silvery,  with  black 
marks  between  the  eyes  on  the  neck  and  back,  and 
above  the  vent.  This  fish  is  taken  occasionally  on  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  being  left  in  the  creeks  by  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide ;  the  natives  believe  it  to  be  poisonous  and 
therefore  do  not  eat  it. 

B.  LanceolaUu,  Cuv. ;  Regalee  Lanceole,  Lac^p. ; 
Lance-tailcd  Vogmere.  This  fish  is  described  by  Lac^ 
pede  in  his  genua  A^^o^ia,  but  It  cannot  belong  to  that 
as  it  does  not  possess  any  ventral  fins  which  the  Re- 
galecus  has ;  Cuvier  and  Schneider  ^eem  incfmed  to 
place  it  here  : — ^it  is  of  a  golden  colour  shaded  with 
brown,  and  has  the  tail  shaped  like  a  lance;  it  is 
described  from  some  Chinese  drawings. 

See  Bloch  Systema  IcihyologuB  h  Schneider  3  Lac€* 
pede,  Histoire  des  Poissons ;  Cuvier  R^gne  Animal, 

BOGNOR,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  South  Berstead, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex*     Sir  Richard  Uotham,  ori« 


ginally  a  London  hatter,  who  acquired  large  pnpmrd 
in  East  India  shipping,  built  the  greater  part  of  the  j 
village,  which  in  1784  consistedonly  of  a  fewfishermca's^ 
huts.  It  is  now  a  feshionable  resort  for  sea  iMthii^  S 
Distant  6|  miles  from  Chichester,  69}  firom  Loados. 

BOGOTA,  RIO  DE,  or  Puncha,  a  river  of  SooA 
America,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Gruuda,wiuchrsi 
near  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  and  after  watering  the  ei(. 
vated  plain  on  which  the  city  ^taads^  forms  the  m- 
ract  of  Tequendama,  where  it  escapes  from  the  soutk* 
west  part  of  that  plain.  A  little  above  the  fidl.  tlie 
river  is  about  140  feet  wide,  bat  it  contracts  to  40  fes 
before  it  reaches  the  crevice,  which  appcaet  like  a  fot 
in  the  mountains  produced  by  an  earthqaake.  Ik 
contraction  increases  the  velocity  of  the  water,  wkki 
by  a  double  bound  is  suddenly  precipitated  tboo^i 
space  of  nearly  600  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  ton- 
ing an  assemblage  of  all  that  is  grand  and  lubiiDe  ii 
these  phenomena.  A  column  of  vapour  rises  Ee  1 
thick  cloud  from  the  yawning  gulf,  and  may  be  sea 
at  Santa  Fh,  a  distance  of  fifteen  mileSy  reflectiogill 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Bogota  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  Vm^lz 
of  Quito,  which  unites  itself  with  the  Santiago  sfti 
San  Miguel,  before  they  mingle  their  confluent  wates 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


BOHEMIA. 


Name.  BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,,  situated  towards 

the  centre  of  Germany,  and  forming  »  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  German 
word  Boehe'un  or  Boehmen,  implying  the  residence  or 
country  of  the  Boii^  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  who  are 
^  supposed  to  have  passed  from  Gaul  into  Germany 

about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Those  tribes 
having  proceeded  as  &r  as  the  frontiera  of  Quad!  and 
Sarmatia,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Uer- 
cynian  forest,  which  then  spread  itself  over  the  present 
Bohemia.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Marcomanni,  who  kept  possession  of 
the  country  till  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were 
dbplaced  by  the  Sclavonians,  under  a  leader  named 
Czechow,  who  governed  with  such  wisdom  and  cle- 
mency, that  the  Bohemians  still  call  themselves  Cze- 
Situation,  chomans^  and  their  country  Czechy,  Bohemia  is  situ- 
boanda-  ated  between  latitude  48^  ^  and  5 1^  S\  and  is  bounded 
ri^,  extent  by  Saxony  and  Silesia  on  the  north,  Bavaria  and 
Jjlti^^"'  '^'***^  Proper  on  the  west  and  south,  and  Moravia 
on  the  east.  It  forms  an  oval  figure,  comprising  about 
90,245  square  English  miles,  and  a  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  enumeration,  of  3,203,300  Indi- 
Tidaals,  which  is  about  158  persons  to  each  square 
mQe.  In  addition  to  its  present  territories,  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  once  comprised  Moravia^  Silesia,  and 
Lusatia. 
Dirision.  Since  tiie  year  1751,  Bohemia  has  been  divided 
into  sixteen  circles,  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
which  ranks  as  aseparate  dbtrict,)  each  of  which  derives 
its  name  finom  its  chief  town*  These  circles,  with 
their  extent  and  population,  in  1811,  are  the  fol- 
lowing ;  viz. 


Circlet. 

Prague,  district  of 

1.  Beraua 

3*  Biczow ..•, 

Sc^aare  milet. 

•  •        55  •  •  •  • 
...    1406  .... 
...    1063  .... 

..  WLro 

..  195.U- 

3.  Budweis 

4.  Bimtzlau 

5.  Chrudim 

6.  Czaslau    

7.  Blnbogen 

8.  Kaurzim 

9.  Klattau ^ 

..    1670  

...   1617  .... 

..   1368  .... 

..    ]«98  

..   1000  .... 

...    10»7  ..-. 

87%  .... 

.  169.0S5 

..  188,475 
..  14«^ 

10.  Koningsgittta  .... 

1 1.  LeutmeritK 

12.  Pilsen   

..   1887  .... 
..   134»  .... 
..   1«96  

..  «91.1« 
.  168^ 

13.  Prachin    

..   1830  

.  «»,41« 

14.  Rakonitz 

15.  Saatz    

..    1064  

..     619  

.  13S#5 
.  11S,<« 

16.  Tabor  

..   1877  .... 

.  1S9.0S 

Few  countries  have  their  outlines  more  di^iK<(f  iVJ 
marked  by  nature  than  Bohemia.     It  '^^^^^^S 
basin,  the  bottom  of  which  fbrms  a  plain  consknWj 
elevated  above   the   sea,    and    nearly  c^^^^^f 
by  lofty    mountwns.     The  Suedetfc  chain  iw  ^ 
Riesengebirge  bend  round  its  north-east  frontier;  tw 
mountains  of  Moravia  encompass  it  on  the  ^^/? 
south-east ;  the  Bohmerwald,  (apart  of  the aodeot-Y^ 
Hercynia)  rises  on  the  west,  and  the  ErzgeWrp^      J 
north.  Much  of  these  naoimtains  are  composed  ^J^^  ^ 
ni  te^  upon  which  gneis,  mica,  slate,  V^^V^y^^'^^  tfs- 
primitive  rocks  repose,  and  are  cov«cred  with  v^ 
limestone,  and  other  species  of  more  recent  for«u»w 
A  great  part  of  the  western  cham,  as  its  iiamciiDl»»^ 
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•^  forests,  and  even  its  ^igbest  summils  are  geBerelly 
clotlied  wkh  l)nii^wood  ^  <Mit  on  the  east  and  north- 
east, the  upper  parts  of  tlie  ridges  are  hare.  The 
Stiedetic  tftain  resemhies  aa  iomiense  raa»pait,  sur- 
roosded  hj  a  suceesston  of  other  ranqiaitBy  plaeed 
transrersely  upon  the  first ;  while  €fae  most  ^evated 
and  naked  of  these  snrnHmding  heights  is  the  Riesen* 
gebirge,  signifying  in  the  Oermaxi -dudeot,  the  BCoan* 
tains  of  the  Giants.  On  the  side  of  Saxony,  the  highest 
of  the  summits  attain  an  elevafion  of  3000  or  3700 
feet.  On  the  east  t!hey  are  higher,  bat  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted WTlfh  any  correct  determination  of  their  reid 
height.  From  these  ridges  the  surface  generally  slopes 
towards  the  centre.  The  form  and  af^pearance  of 
Bohemia  indaced  Werner,  the  celebrated  German 
mineralogist,  to  think  that  it  had  once  been  a  great 
inland  sea  or  lake,  whic4i  had  ultimately  forced  a. 
passage  through  its  surrounding  barrier  at  Winterberg^ 
by  opening  the  narrow  and  rocky  nivine  through 
-which  the  Elbe  now  passes  from  Bohemia  into  Saxony. 
Boheaita  is  nearly  diTided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
M bldau,  which  flows  from  south  to  north,  passes  the 
capital,  and  fails  into  ^e  Elbe.  This  last  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  kingdom^  and  is  the  recipient  of  the 
other  streams  that  rise  towards  its  confines,  and  flow 
to  the  interior,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  Elbe,  which 
there  pours  their  accumulated  waters  thraugh  the 
narrow  passage  in  the  mountains  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  of  these  tributary  streams  are  the  Mol- 
dau,  (the  second  in  the  kingdom)  the  Aiuxa^  the  Crelitz» 
the  Orlitz,  the  Dobrawa,  the  Iser>  and  the  Eger.  Such^ 
however,  is  the  general  and  continued  declivity  of  iht 
surfSftce  of  Bohemia,  that  no  lakes  or  stagnant  marshes 
are  found,  by  which  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  mi^t 
be  deteriorated.  This,  indeedj  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  surrounding  mountain  barrier^  render  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  on  the  globe  under  the  same 
id  degree  of  latitude.  Italy  scarcely  presents  a  more 
delightful  spring,  while  the  intensity  of  sumnaer  and 
the  rigour  of  winter  arc  so  mitigated  by  local  circum- 
stances, as  only  to  introduce  an  agreeable  Tariety  of 
seasons.  Towards  the  elevated  borders  of  the  country, 
however  ,the  air  is  often  sharp,  and  the  influence  of  winter 
prevails  to  a  greater  extent.  Snow  lies  all  or  most  of 
the  year  in  some  of  the  secluded  spots  or  cavities  near 
the  summits  of  these  ridges.  In  most  of  the  lower 
parts,  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  mould  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  vegetable  products  with  proper  culture, 
for  which  the  climate  is  adapted.  The  art  of  cultiva- 
tion, however,  has  made  but  slow  progress  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  yet  so  liberally  is  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
rewarded,  that  this  kingdom  exports  a  variety  of  vege- 
table products  to  surrounding  states.  Grain^  pulse, 
hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. AU  kinds  of  fruit  are  abundant  and  some  of  them 
of  superior  quality.  Wine  is  made  of  an  excellent  fla- 
*vour,  but  the  vineyards  do  not  receive  that  attention 
which  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  demand* 

,  Saffron  and  some  other  medicinal  articles  are  cultivated, 
but  the  great  crop  in  most  parts  is  hops>  which  are 
perhaps  not  excelled  in  quality  by  those  grown  in  any 
other  country.  A  great  portion  of  Bohemia  is  neces- 
sarily covered  with  mountains  and  forests ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  esthnate  of  M.  Bhmienbach,  in  1816,  the 
average  produce  of  its  arable  lands  since  1785^  has 
been  of 


Wheat.,... 1,874,241 

Rye 10,067,145 

Barley 4,149,429 

Oats 8,278,546 


BOfiSMU 


Total 24,369,361 

The  aomblelsBd  in  this  country  is  estimated  by  the. 
same  writer  at  2328,427  joch«  from  which  taking 
away  ooe-third  for  £dlow,  there  remains  l,885i618 
joch;  whence  the  average  produce  of  each  joch  was 
about  13  metaoen.  Asthejoehis^Fery  nearly  an  English 
acre  and  a  hatf,  and  a  metzen  1|  Winchester  bushels^ 
by  dividing  22|  by  1^,  we  shall  have  iSi-  bushels  as 
the  average  produce  of  each  English  acre ;  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  state  of  agriculture  upon  a  rich  soil.  The 
extent  of  the  Bohemian  vineyards  is  also  stated  by  this 
writer  at  about  4408  joch,  and  £he  produce  at  rather 
less  than  six  einers  per  jodi,  which  gives  26,448 
eimcrs  for  the  whole  produce.  Now  as  the  eimer  is 
equal  to  15  English  wine  gallons,  this  is  only  about 
60  gallons,  or  less  than  a  hogshead  for  each  English 
acre. 

The  cattle  of  Bohemia  are  of  an  excellent  breed ;  Animals. 
tiie  horses  are  also  of  great  value,  and  the  Sheep  have 
lately  been  much  improved.    The  whole  number  of 
these  in  Bohemia,  in  1813,  accordix^  to  an  official 
statement,  was. 

Cattle    676,255 

Horses 119,122 

Sheep 1,090,241 

Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  the  Bohemian 
forests,  tss  well  as  otiier  parts  of  the  country.  Domestic 
fowls  are  also  objects  of  great  attention.  The  pheasants 
of  this  kingdom  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  Wild  fowl  and  game  of  various  kinds  abound 
as  well  as  wild  boaro,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  Jinxes, 
foxes,  and  several  smaller  kinds.  The  rivers  and  ponds 
likewise  produce  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fish. 

Gold    has  been  discovered    in    various  parts   of  Gold. 
Bohemia,  but  the  quantity  has  not  been  considered 
sufficient  to  cause  the  mines  to  be  worked  by  a  govern- 
ment, which  possesses  the  precious  metal  in  such ubund- 
aoce  in  another  portion  of  the  empire.     Silver  is  more  Silrer. 
plentiful,  and  its  mines  have  been  worked  with  much 
success.    The  richest  of  these  mines  were  those  of 
Kuttenberg,  but  these  were  some  time  since  inundated. 
Others  yielding  much  valuable  ore,  are  worked  at 
Joachimsthal.    Besides  which,  the  same  metal  is  also 
foimd  in  the  circles  of  Pilsen  and  Prachin,  as  well  as  in 
the  district  of  Elnbogen.    The  whole  annual  prodocej 
however,  is  not  very  great ;  but  this  rather  arises  from 
the  abundance  in  other  places  of  the  empire,  than  from 
any  deficiency  in  this.     It  has  been  stated  at  3400 
marks  of  eight  ounces  each*     Iron  is  very  generally  iron, 
diffused  through  the  mountains  of  this  country,  and 
the  various  mines  yield  nearly  5300,000  quintals  a  year. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  district  of  Elnbogen,  and  both  Copper, 
that  and  the  lead  are  often  mixed  with  sUver.  Besides  *   ^ 

these  metals,  which  are  common  to  various  other 
countries  of  the  European  cont]nent>  Bohemia  produces 
the  most  valuable  tin  that  has  yet  been  discovered  ^^ 
except  that  of  England.  These  mines,  too,  are  the  more 
remarkable,  as  beyond  them  that  metal  is  not  found  in 
Europe  towards  the  east.  Nor  is  it  again  discovered 
tin  we  reach  Sumatra,  Banca,  and  Japan.  This  metal 
4b8 
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f  loresc;  cowaras  ine  wesiern  connnes  ox  ine  country ; 
and  there  are  not  less  than  ten  mines  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  and  two  in  that  of  Leutmeritz,  which  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  net  annual  produce  of  all  these 
mines^  with  the  exception  of  iron,  has  been  stated 
at  a  million  of  Vienna  florins,  or  about  ^100,000. 
Cobalt,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  manganese,  and  other 
minerals  are  also  met  with  in  several  districts.  Sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  coal  are  likewise  found,  as  well  as  fine 
marble,  jasper,  alabaster,  serpentine,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  that  class.  Various  gems  have  also  been 
found  in  Bohemia,  among  which  are  included  the 
sapphire,  topaz,  garnet,  hyacinth  and  pyrope.  Of  these 
the  garnet  and  pyrope  are  highly  valued,  the  others 
are  but  little  esteemed.  Bohemia  is  also  noted  for  its 
mineral  waters,  which  not  only  attract  numerous  visi- 
tors, but  are  sent  to  most  parts  of  Germany.  Two  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  places  are  Toeplitz  and 
Carlsbad. 

Prague  is  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  the  second  city  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  at  least  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Moldau,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  from  its  covering  several  hills,  and  contain- 
ing many  palaces  and  churches,  its  exterior  appearance 
is  imposing.  Manyof  the  streets  are  spacious.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  interspersed  with  fine 
gardens.  The  fortifications,  however,  are  of  little  im- 
portance, since  Prague  has  been  repeatedly  besieged 
and  taken.  The  ancient  palace,  the  cathedral,  and 
numerous  churches  are  among  the  principal  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  a  magnificent  college  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  but  its  great  ornament  is  the 
University.  The  population  of  Prague,  though  much 
reduced,  is  about  80,000,  and  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
country  whose  commercial  transactions  are  of  a  general 
or  extensive  nature.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  its  inhabitants 
are  Jews,  who  have  several  handsome  synagogues. 
A  recent  traveller  observes,  "  the  name  of  Prague 
seems  to  have  been  recorded  in  characters  of  blood  : 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  which  it  has  been  so  often 
the  theatre,  makes  it  in  a  degree  more  familiar 
to  one*s  imagination  than  most  of  the  other  German 
towns.  Its  aspect  is  forlorn  and  dreary  3  wide  deserted 
streets,  dirty  Jews  and  begging  monks,  ruinous  palaces 
and  mouldering  Gothic  churches  are  the  first  objects 
to  greet  a  traveller's  eye  on  his  entrance.  Prague 
derives  its  name  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Moldau,  and  which  is  1800  feet  long  and  35  broad, 
and  consists  of  twenty-four  arches.  On  the  battlements 
are  arranged  thirty-two  statues  of  saints,  and  on  each 
end  is  a  high  Gothic  tower  of  handsome  architecture. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  building,  beautifully 
placed  on  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  river  and  bridge,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment  of 
the  Swedish  army  during  the  thirty  years  war,  and  the 
mischief  then  done  still  remains  unrepaired.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  was  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1347. 
It  was  the  first  in  Germany,  and  was  attended  at  one 
time  by  40,000  students,  who  rushed  in  such  crowds 
from  the  lecture  rooms,  that  a  bell  used  to  be  sounded 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  classes  were  dismissed, 
to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  streets 
dear.  But  this  University  can  now  scarcely  boast  the 


ine  vacancies  01  a  metropolis,  wnicn  once  gave  the  laws  v^^s^w 
in  morals,  science,  and  politics  to  the  rest  of  the  Get-  ^^^^ 
man  Empire.  The  arts  still  linger,  but  it  is  only  to 
trace  the  relics  of  past  magnificence,  or  to  bewail  the 
loss  of  those  treasures  of  which  their  city  was  despoiled 
by  the  barbarous  Swedes.  It  is  impossible  to  mentioa 
the  name  of  this  fidlen  city  and  not  call  to  nuad  those 
of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  successort 
of  Wickliffe,  the  precursors  of  Luther,  and  the  chain* 
pion  martyrs  of  truth  ;  or  to  be  insensible  to  the 
''glorious  feelings  with  which  the  blind  Ziscawas 
inspired  }  who  rising  like  a  phonix  firom  the  ashes  of 
Huss  and  Jerome,  spread  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
over  the  kingdoms  of  those  princes,  who,  by  suffering 
their  safe  conduct  to  be  violated  by  theCoancilof 
Constance,  had  become  the  cowardly  accomplices  of 
these  legalized  murders.*  The  celebrated  astronomer 
Tycho  Brache  died  at  Prague  in  IGOI." 

Toeplitz,  which  is  situated  near  the  north-west  bo^  ToepGh. 
ders  of  Bohemia,  is  the  next  town  of  general  interest,  | 

and  has  long  been  celebrated  both  in  that  and  the 
adjacent  countries  for  its  springs.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  traveller  who  visited  it  a  few  years  ago : 
"  Toeplitz  is  like  Bath  in  our  own  island,  the  summer 
resort  of  the  fashionable  valetudinarians  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  who  flock  thither  iu  multitudes  to  lounge, 
bathe,  and  gamble.  Its  waters  are  said  to  have  been 
in  good  repute    for  the  cure  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  | 

and  paralytic  complaints,  for  upwards  often  centuries, 
having  been  discovered  some  time  about  the  year  7^* 
The  springs  are  seventy  -seven  in  number.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  these  springs  is  the  large  portion  of 
muriate  of  lime  which  they  hold  in  solution.  The  best 
varies  from  about  98^  to  1 10""  of  Fahrenheit.  The  en- 
virons of  Toeplitz  are  magnificent.  The  valley  in  which 
it  stands  is  about  six  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  screens  of  lofty  mountains,  of  the  most 
sublime  character  of  beauty,  in  some  parts  covered 
with  fine  forests,  in  others  gilded  with  com  fields, 
or  richly  coloured  with  purple  heaths,  from  which  the 
naked  pinnacles  of  rock  rise  towards  the  sky.  Scattered 
in  the  hollows  around  are  some  beautifid  villages. 
Hanging  over  the  town  is  a  rocky  mount  crowned  by 
a  ruined  castle,  which  was  one  of  those  strong-holds 
of  that  mysterious  and  unfortunate  order,  the  Knights 
Templars.*' 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mami-MiBiik^ 
factures  of  Bohemia  were  of  little  consequence;  but  tarn- 
since  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg,  they  have  experienced 
so  rapid  an  improvement  as  now  to  sur|)ass  roost  other 
continental  countries  of  equal  extent.  By  their  chwip- 
ness  and  superior  quality,  almost  every  foreign  article 
has  been  expelled  from  the  Bohemian  market.    They 
embrace  silks,  linens,  woollens,    cottons,  cambriw, 
laces,  thread,  hats,  paper,  ribbands,  stockings,  hard- 
ware, porcelain,  mirrors,  fire-arms,  and  works  in  tin, 
with  several  other  metallic  productions.  They  occupy 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  5  but  we  arc  not 
acquainted  with  any  official  statement  having  been 
published,  either  of  the  value  of  the  several  articles,  or 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  ;    and  to  state  ihose        \ 
of  former  periods,  or  to  give  partial  estimates,  would 
rather  lead  to  error  than  a£ford  correct  inforniation. 
A  variety  of  restrictive  circumstances  fetter  the  com-coBiB* 
merce  of  Bohemia,  but  still  there  are  few  countries 
where  the  balance  of  trade  is  more  uniformly  in  its 
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A.  favour.    Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  consists  in 
exporting  the  manufactures    and  products   of    the 

^*  country ;   for  the  import  of  most  foreign  articles  is 

^  either  prohibited^  or  so  restricted  by  heavy  duties,  as 
to  amount  nearly  to  a  prohibition.  The  countries 
with  which  the  trade  of  Bohemia  is  the  most  extensive, 
are  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  ;  but 
most  of  the  commercial  transactions  are  in  the  hands 
of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  natives.  The  elegance  which  the  Bohemians  have 
attained  in  cutting  and  polishing  glass,  has  occasioned 
a  great  demand  for  their  glass  vessels  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Most  of  the  manufactures  of  Bohemia 
are  carried  on  for  the  great  land-owners ;  and  as  few 
of  these  reside  in  the  coimtry,  the  balance  of  trade 
which  is  so  much  in  its  favour,  is  of  little  use  to  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  profits  arc  usually 
spent  in  the  Austrian  metropolis  instead  of  adding  to 
the  general  capital  of  the  coimtry.  The  want  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  except  by  a  single  river,  and 
that  passing  through  foreign  states,  is  also  a  great  im- 
pediment to  the  Bohemian  commerce,  which  is  at 
present  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Vienna,  Trieste,  Leipzig,  and  Hamburg. 

The  £mperor  of  Austria  is  also  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  general  government  is  intrusted  to  six  courts.* 
1 .  The  Council  of  Regency  or  great  Royal  Council,  which 
consists  of  the  supreme  Judge,  or  Burgrave  of  Bohe- 
mia, with  eighteen  Lieutenants  of  the  king,  and  other 
assessors.  ^.  The  superior  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  kingdom  presides.  3.  The 
Chamber  of  fiefs.  4.  The  new  Tribunal,  forjudging  the 
appeals  of  the  German  vassals,  having  a  President, 
Vice-president,  and  other  officers,  5.  The  Royal  Cham- 
ber of  finances,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president  ^  and  the  Chancery,  which 
always  follows  the  Court,  and  is  ^  consequently  esta- 
blished at  Vienna.  The  States  or  apparent  Legislative 
body,  consists  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  deputies  from 
several  towns,  which  meet  annually  at  Prague,  but 
rather  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Court  than  to  enact 
measures  of  their  own.  There  are  also  Courts  of  Justice 
established  in  each  of  the  circles,  with  the  privilege  of 
appeal  to  the  High  supreme  Court  at  Prague.    The 

id  peace  establishment  of  the  Bohemian  army  consists  of 
between  50,000  and  60,000  men ;  and  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  government,  are  under  the 
management  of  a  military  tribunal  instituted  at  Prague. 
The  annual  revenue  is  about  <§£^,000,000.  sterling. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Bohemia  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  seem  to  have  been  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  its  principles  and  doctrines  before 
the  Greek  forms  were  adopted,  nearly  300  years  after- 
wards. The  Roman  forms  and  rites  were  subse- 
quently reestablished  by  Bolislaus  IL  and  have 
constituted  the  national  religion  ever  since.  Bohemia 
has  also  been  conspicuously  engaged  in  the  religious 
discussions  and  struggles  of  Germany,  and  is  noted  for 


the  part  it  took  in  those  conflicts,  when  John  Huts  BOHEMIA 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  stood  courageously  forward  as    «qJ7uc 
the  champions  of  the  primitive  feith,  till  the  Council  y\~  ^j 
of  Constance  consigned  them  to  the  stake  in   1415.        "^ 
The  wars  that  followed  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  after  the  banishment  of  the  Hussites  and  Protestants 
in  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
few  Jews  alone  remained  ;  but  since  Joseph  II.  passed 
the  edict  of  general  toleration  in  1781,  the  number  of 
those  who  differ  from  the  Romish  church  has  increased, 
and  they  are  now  estimated  at  100,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  and  the  rest  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
with  a  few  members  of  the  Greek  church.   The  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  presides  over  the  Bohemian  church, 
assisted  by  the  three  suff'ragan  Bishops  of  Leutmeritz, 
Koningsgratz,  and  Budweis.     Be'bre  the  reduction  of 
'  monastic  institutions  in  the  Austrian  Empire  was  ef- 
fected by  Joseph  II.  Bohemia  contained  no  less  than 
165  of  these  establishments,  not  more  than  half  of 
which  now  remain.    Education  and  literature  have  wj^^.^  „ 
been  encouraged  and  improved  during  the  last  half  uterature/ 
century.     In  1765,  an  Academy  of  Sciences  was  esta-  arts  and 
hlished  at  Prague,  with' several  other  academies,  and  a  sciences, 
great  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;   yet  learning  is  almost 
totally  neglected,  and  literature  is  at  a  low  ebb.    The 
low  state  of  both  literature  and  science,  however,  is 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rather 
than  to  any  want  of  genius  or  ability  in  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  fine  arts  have  also  been  encouraged,  and 
Societies  established  for  their  promotion,  particularly 
music,  in  which  the  Bohemians  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  taste  and  attainments  ;  and  the  orchestras  of 
Prague  are  said  to  excel  those  of  Paris  in  correctness 
of  harmony,  and  brilliancy  of  execution. 

As  the  Bohemians  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Sclavonians,  so  both  their  appearance  and  language  still 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Sclavonic  states. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  have  therefore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Poles,  but  their  language  has  now 
acquired  a  mixture  of  German  words.  They  are  indis- 
putably the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian  service.  There 
is  no  middle  state  of  society  in  the  country,  each  man 
is  a  petty  king  or  a  slave.  The  state  of  vassalage  and 
poverty  in  which  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  subsist,  at 
once  insures  them  the  most  perfect  obedience,  and 
trains  them  to  bear  hardship  and  hunger  with  a  kind  of 
stoical  apathy,  and  thus  fits  them  for  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  especially  the  want  of  food,  which  to  a  Ger- 
man is  worse  than  death.  The  peasantry  on  the 
Imperial  demesnes  have  now  been  released  from  the 
bonds  of  feudal  slavery  5  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
laudable  example  of  the  Sovereign  will  ultimately  be 
followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility.  See  Tableau 
Statisque  de  la  Monarchic  Autrichienne,  par  MM.  Ray- 
mond et  Roth.  1809 ;  Peuchet^s  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Geographie  Commerfante ;  Riesbeck's  Travels,  vol.  ii. ; 
M.  Hassel's  StaaU  und  Addreu-Handbuch  der  Teutschen 
Bundet-Staaten,  181^. 


BOHMERWALD,  or  Bohemian  Forest,  one  of  the 
great  ridges  of  mountains  in  Germany,  on  the  west  of 
Bohemia,  and  extending  through  part  of  Bavaria  and 
Passau.     It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and 


contains    numerous   glass-houses,   iron-works,    and 
other  metallurgical  establishments. 
.     BOHUS,  a  government  of  Sweden,  in  West  Goth- 
land, forming   the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
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'     medial  breadth ;   and  is  bounded  bj  Euborg  on  the 
east«  and  tiie  Scagger-Rach  on  the  west    This  dis- 
trict originally  belonged  to  Sweden^  but  was  after- 
wards anaesLed  to  Norway^  and  finally  assigned  to  the 
former  country  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde,  in  1658. 
Much  of  it  is  a  level  fertile  country ;   but  contains 
sereral  forests  and  lakes,  and  is  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  the  lai^est  of  which  is  Gotha-£lf,  terminating 
in  the  North  Sea,  near  Kongelf.    The  inhabitants  of 
this  proTince  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture 
and  the  fisheries,  particularly  that  for  herrings,  whidi 
supplies  a  considerable  article  of  their  comforts.  They 
also  trade  in  wood,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  and 
lime. 
BOIL,  «.     '^     Fr.  bouiUer ;   Lat.  buUire  ;   perhaps 
Boil,  n.        ffrom  the    Gr.  piKXtj,  I    throw,   to 
Bo^iLiMO,      ?throw  forth  ;    <c.  from  the  surface. 
Bo'iLEB.      J  The  noun,  when  applied  to  an  ebulli- 
tion or  ejection  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  is  written 
bile  by  Wiclif  and  Tindall ;    and  the  opinion  of  Ety- 
mologists, who  consider  it  to  be  correctly  so  written 
are  given  under  Bils. 

To  boil  is  to  throw  up,  $c,  boils  or  bubbles ;  some 
portions  of  a  solid  mass  above  the  rest ;   and  thus  to 
fluctuate ;   to  effervesce  -,  to  agitate  or  cause  to  be 
agitated ;   to  be   heated,  as  water  by  fire  to  boiling 
heat.     . 
Met.  to  be  warm,  animated,  ardent,  eager. 
Roynomc  tcabbet 
Bmiet  aad  bloldiet.  snd  brMuynf  sguwei 
Fraaesyet  sad  fbole  urelei. 

Piers  PhuJkmuin,  p.  396. 
For  certei  whan  the  pot  boUetk  strongly,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  withdraw  the  fire. 

Ckauttr.    Tkt  Per—mn  Tak,  v.  11.  p.  374. 
The  itoimike  koke  is  tor  the  hsil, 
And  hoyl^ih  meate  for  them  all 
To  make  hem  mifhtie  lor  to  seme 
The  herte,  that  he  shall  not  atenie. 

Gower.  Con/,  j^m,  book  vi.  fol.  144. 
T^n  boyld  my  breast  with  flame  and  hurning  wrath. 
To  reuenge  my  town  mto  such  rnin  brought : 
With  worthy  peins  on  her  to  work  my  will. 

Surrep,    Aemttk^  book  tSl 
In  this  yere  (1542)  the  teth  daie  of  Marcbe,  there  was  a  maide 
h&kUd  in  Smithfidde  for  poisonyiig  diuers  honest  persons  that  she 
had  dwelled  with  in  the  citee  of  London. 

Fmhifan,     King  Henry  FII/.  Anno,  1542. 
And  whan  the  place  was  marked  in  Nonnaady,  and  dylygently 
sought  out,  the  searchers  behelde  a  fearful  flutteryng  and  teryble 
boylynge  in  a  serten  water,  an  boryble  stynkyng  smoke  arysynge 
thereof.  Bmle.    Fotariet,  part  ii.  p.  42, 

How  happy  were  those,  in  very  height 

Of  this  great  battle  that  had  bravely  dy'd  ! 
When  as  their  boiUng  bosoms,  in  the  fignt. 
Felt  not  the  sharp  steel  thorough  them  to  slide. 

Drayton,     The  Battle  of  Agineotert, 
The.  spye  entred  dawne  into  the  dykes,  where  ther  was  no 
water,  nor  none  coude  abyde  there,  for  it  was  all  a  quycke  I 
sande.  Froiesari.     Crony ele,  v.  i.  C. 

And  so  the  black-guard  are  pleased  with  any  lease  of  life  (for 
some  999)  especially  those  o'the  boyling-houee ;  tliey  are  to  hare 
Medeat  kettle  hung  up,  that  they  may  souse  into  it  when  they 
will,  and  come  out  renew'd  like  so  many  strip'd  snakes  at  their 
pleasure.  Ben  Jonson,    Masques.    Mercuric  Vindicated. 

He  can  give  you  favour,  when  be  pleaseth,  in  the  sight  of  the 
worst  enemies  in  the  world,  so  as  to  make  them  your  best 
friends :  and  how  long  soever  he  may  auifer  their  choler  to  boil, 
in  their  breasts,  he  can  keep  it  from  breaking  forth  either  at 
their  hands  or  tongues.  Beweridge.    Sermon  czxiii. 


1L\ 
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CmmiMghmmk.    The  BroktB  Ckina. 
O  steep  ay  senses  in  ohlifion*s  habn« 

And  sooth  my  throbbing  mibe  wi^  lenient  hind  • 
Thb  tempest  of  my  ftol/lMg- blood  becahn!  ' 

Despair  grows  nad  at  thy  siprrmf  r— anaail 


BOISLLE- 
DCC. 


-[Ood]  bids  a  pli^M 


Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  akin. 

And  pntrify  the  breath  of  blooming  beaUh. 

Comper.     The  Task,  book  u. 

BOJANOWA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Grud 
Duchy  of  Poses,  near  the  borders  of  Silesia.  It  con- 
tains nearly  3000  people,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Most  of  them  are  Ger- 
mans, of  the  Lutheran  profession ;  besides  these  there 
are  many  Jews,  by  whom  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the 
place  b  carried  on.  The  town  house  and  church  are 
good  buildings,  but  the  town  itself  suffered  greatly  by 
fire  in  1791,  1793,  and  1794  ;  though  in  each  instance 
it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 

BOINITZ,  a  circle  and  town  of  Hungary.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Neitra,  about  twelve  miki 
nearly  north-west  of  Kremoitz.  It  has  a  castle 
in  the  vicinity,  and  contains  a  good  church;  but  is 
most  noted  lor  a  warm  bath  in  its  neighbourhocMl. 
The  circle  of  Boinitz  contains  five  luarket  tawns.  and 
is  principally  inhabited  by  Bohemians  of  Sdarooic 
origin. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  SiLVA  Ducis,  or  the Dvus Wood, 
aometime  also  called  Hertogenboich,  which  impliea  the 
same  thing,  is  the  Capital  of  Dutch  Brabant  Itstaods 
in  a  U)w,  sandy,  but  cultivated  tract,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which  wsls  anciently  covered 
with  a  wood,  where  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  used  to  jpur- 
sue  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  The  town  was 
originally  buiU  by  Duke  Godfrey  III.  towards  the 
clo«e  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  was  after- 
wards considerably  enlarged.  It  as  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  aikont  three  miles  in  circumference,  nearly 
encompassed  with  a  morass,  and  can  be  completely 
surrounded  with  water  at  pleasure.  It  is  defended  by 
walls  and  bastions,  and  is  entered  by  few  gates, 
terminating  cattseways^and  approaclied  at  three  open- 
logs  by  water.  The  cathedral,  which  was  built  in  1366, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  is  one  of  the  finest  structuics 
of  tiie  kind  in  the  Netheriands.  It  had  originally 
a  wooden  tower  supported  by  free  stone  pillars,  and 
of  such  a  height  that  it  could  be  seen  from  Aotwerpi 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1584.  There 
were  formerly  four  other  churches,  but  three  of  them 
are  now  used  as  warehouses.  Wlien  the  loan 
belonged  to  the  Catholics,  it  contained  a  nunberof 
monasteries,  and  that  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  it 
BOW  the  Governor's  palace. 

The  town  is  intersected  by  numerous  canak,  vluch 
are  crossed  by  OMre  than  fifty  bridges,  and  sometimes 
in  winter  it  can  only  be  i^iproached  in  boats.  The 
population  has  lately  been  stated  at  12,500,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
former  is  facilitated  by  the  canals,  and  the  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  of  linen,  needles,  knives,  and  some  other 
metallic  articles.  Bois-le-Duc  suffered  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  did  not 
finally  belong  to  the  Dutch  tiU  16S9.  An  engagenieat 
between  the  French  and  English  took  place  near  it  in 
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1794,  id  wkicb  the  former  had  the  odinaiiiage,  and  in 
Ckstober  of  the  same  year  it  was  taken  by  General 
Pich^rn.    It  alao  aorrendered  to  the  Praasian  army 
under  General  Bulow^  in  January  1814. 
BOIST.    Fr.  btmie,  a  bos.    See  Box. 
I  pray  to  God  to  isre  tby  gentil  corpt 
Aii4  every  koitt  fal  of  tby  letnarie. 

Chaucer,    The  Pardoneret  Tale,  t.  12239. 
And  there  in  w«s  a  veisell  of  gold>  fulle  of  manna,  and 
cloathinffes  and  oumements  and  the  tabernacle  of  AarO,  and  the 
tabernacle  sqnare  of  gold,  with  12  precyous  stones,  and  a  boyst 
of  Jasper  grene.  AftmndewUe,    VMu,  mad  Trmv,  p.  lOS. 

BCyiSTOUS,  ^  Dutch,  Hten;  Gcr.  heiaen, 
Bo^iSTousLT^  \mordere,  BMnomd  ia  a  keen 
Bo'rMTBousNESS.  J  bitiHg  wind ;  as  the  north  wind. 

The  Dutch  bUster  is  furious,  raging,  turbulent.    And 

from  these    boiatowf  and  boisterous  may  have  been 

formed,  and  applied  to  any  thing. 

Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  violent ;  to  any 

thing  coarse,  rude,  noisy. 

I  am  a  hoUtoue  man,  right  thus  say  I. 

Chaucer.     The  Mmtuifki  Tale,  r.  17160. 

He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 

Fal  Msfowlj^  haUi  said  hire  this  sentence. 

M    TheCierhetrtle,r.9$€6. 
wherefore  here  of  your  gentihkess 
^        I  yon  yeqnire  my  koUiaumesee 
ye  lei  p«Mc»  as  thwg  nide 
And  heureth  what  I  wold  coadode 
And  of  the  costing  taketh  no  heed 
Ne  of  the  termes,  so  God  yon  speed. 

And  BO  man  mitllth  a  cimft  of  MMnv  dMh  into  an  oM 
cloatMng,  for  it  doeth  awtylbs  ftihiiiiw  of  the  dock  and  a  niorse 
hrefcyngiamaad.  Jfiei^,    MeHihew,  th.  is^ 

•One  is  soft,  neeke  dt fenUa,  aawa*  Danid,  John,  Sl  Feter, 
an  other  is  hojftieom,  harde,  and  Tehement,  as  was  Helia»»  Esay^ 
dc  Panic.  BdU.    tmage,  part  ii.  p.  96. 

l^e  makes  the  tender  tirig 
to  hamteoue  tree  to  grmr : 
It  oHiiees  tfta  oke  to  overtaMfcr 
the  slender  shenba  byloer. 

TttfberviU^    Time  Ccmpuveik  ail  tMmge. 
A  endl  sorte  of  frke  disciples  and  wicked  hretherea  arose  vp 
frO  among  them,  all  eartUT  minded  to  coaetasnesse,  puflbd  fp 
with  pride  aod  amhition,  inflamed  also  with  anger,  spight,  & 


-Vp  the  tonre  I  dimhe  by  staires  on  hie. 


▼engeaance,  ihey  ftoytTcoMtiV  entred  among  the  people,  so  mntabla 
and  fickle  as  the  sea,  wUcta  chauDgeth  with  enery  wiade. 

Bal€»    Auigeg  p.  111. 

But  whan  he  cast  hys  iycf  a  littte  from  Jcsns^  and  hefm  to 
looke  about  him,  and  to  eonsidre  the  howtteemmei  of  the  winde, 
the  hurliog  of  the  wanes  and  his  owne  leblenes,  he  was  aJFrayvd 
ng^ayn*  end  began  to  sinke  downe  &  be  in  danger  of  drowning. 

UdaU.    Matthew,  A.  lAr. 

BOISTEROUS,  ^ 

Bo'raTEHousLT,     >     See  Bcmstovb  ahove. 

Bo^isTcnousNsas.  J 

The  hoitiroue  winds  oft  theire  high  howes  do  blast, 

Hbtt  sighes  in  me  continually  be  shed, 

WIM  beasts  in  them,  fierce  lone  io  |ne  is  fed : 

UnmouaUe  am  I  and  they  sCedfast. 

Wjfoi,  The  Loaere  Life  Compared  to  the  Alpee* 
IMhtvk  dreadful  swelling  seas,  through  bopsieroms  windy  blasts. 
So  toBse  the  ships  that  all  for  nought  senres  ancor,  saile,  and 


y9)ko  takes  noC  pleasore  then  safely  on  shore  to  rsst, 
And  sea  with  drede  and  depe  diapayre,  howriiipmen  an  distrast } 
VneerUime  Aucter;    The/ekeitee  •/  a  Mmde,  S(e. 
'    To  the  house  top  Iclimbe 
And  harknxng  stood  I:  like  as  when  die  flame 
Lightes  in  the  com,  by  drift  of  boisterous  winde : 
The  siHy  herdman  all  astonnied  Htaides, 
Fiom  the  bye  rock,  while  he  dotb  hen  the  sound. 

Surref.    Aenerie,  book  iL 


And  layde  mine  care,  and  still  I  stood  about  me  round  to  spy. 
And  euen  as  fire  in  boytttoue  wind  some  country  ripe  of  come 
l>oth  borne,  •  »  »  * 

The  plowman  wayliag  from  the  rock  beholds  and  heares  the 
sound.  Phaer.     Aeneris. 

These  hast  thonezliorted  as  a  father,  &  prooed  them :  but  vnto 
the  other  y«  haste  bene  a  boy§terous  kynge,  laied  harde  to  their 
charge,  dt  cOd&ied  them.    Bible,  1S51.  3.  of  Wudame,  ch.  xi. 

She  holds  no  longer  hande. 
But  (tygerlike)  she  toke 
The  little  boy  ful  boietnmtly 
Who  now  tor  terror  quooke. 

Gaeeoygne,    The  Computing  ^  Phylowteme. 
Or  when  with  hoisfroue  rage  the  swelBng  main, 
Pnft  up  by  mighty  winds,  does  hoarsely  itMr  ; 
And  beating  with  his  wares  the  trembling  shore. 
His  sandy  girdle  scorns,  and  brealu  earth's  rampart  door. 
P,  Fletcher,  The  Purple  leland,  can.  12. 

For  he  p3aTidj  before  had  not  been  us'd  to  these. 
Nor  him  at  all  their  boi$frousmeu  can  please  ; 
His  gorget  gall'd  his  neck,  his  chin  beneath. 
And  most  extremdy  fainder'd  him  to  breathe. 

Draptam.    Dmrid  mud  Goliak. 

Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  shores  thy  speedy  win|^ 
Where  round  his  anvils  ceaseless  hammen  ring. 
Bid  him  no  more  his  boisteroue  bellows  ply. 
Till  heaTcn-built  Argo  sul  securely  by. 

Fawhes,  ApolhuSme  JUio^Uui,hoo\.\r. 

On  the  contrary  he  took  the  fact  for  granted,  and  so  joined  In 
with  the  cry,  and  halloo'd  it  as  boisteromelf  as  the  resL 

Sterne*    T^tram  Shandy,  di.  XZ. 

Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere  were  the 
prindpal  interrogators;  who,  fa  this  esamiaadon  [of  Frior]  of 
which  there  is  printed  an  arconnt  not  unentertalaing,  behared 
with  the  hoittermieneuof  men  elated  by  recent  authority. 

Johnson,    Life  ef  Prior. 

BOLA-BOLA,  or  BoaA-BoRA  one  of  the  Society 
Ifilaods  ia  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  hy 
Captain  Cook  in  1769,  ia  lat.  16"  32'  N.  and  long, 
l&l"  53^  W.  Its  rugged  precipitoua  chores  are  sur- 
rounded by  eoral  reefs,  full  of  islets,  as  productive  and 
populous  as  the  parent  island  itself.  It  is  in  &ct  nothing 
more  than  a  lofty  mountain,  perhaps  originally  a 
Toleano,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  and  covered 
ivith  a  luxuriant  vegetation  except  on  the  eastern  side. 
AU  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  cemmon  in  these 
islands  abound  in  the  lower  umds  near  the  sea.  The 
natives,  said  to  have  been  the  posterity  of  malefactor! 
banished  from  other  islands,  are  £unous  for  their 
intrepidity  and  conquests.  Cook*s  Voyages  ^  and  if t»- 
sitmary  Foffoge  by  Captain  Wilson. 

BOLCA,  the  name  of  a  village  and  a  mountain  of 
Italy ;  the  former  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
description,  but  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
spots  on  the  globe.  Mount  Bolea  is  distant  about 
twenty  miles  nearly  north-east  from  Verona,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  bears  strong  marks  of  former 
"volcanic  action,  as  well  as  of  having  once  been  covered 
with  the  sea,  though  now  whoUy  destitute  of  those 
active  energies  of  nature,  and  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  shore.  Petrifoctions  of  plants,  shells,  land» 
and  maritime  animals,  leaves,  bircis,  and  insects  are 
found  deposited  in  almost  every  direction  -,  sometimes 
in  separate  beds,  and  at  others  variously  combined  with 
scoria,  lava,  burnt  earth,  and  other  volcanic  produc* 
tions.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  most  oi  the 
rivers,  seas,  and  climates  of  the  globe  appear  to  have 
been  rendered  tributary  to  the  stores  of  Mount  Bolca, 
where  the  petrified  fishes  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  form  one  combined-  mas8»    Large  masses 
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hill^  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  those  that  the  fossil 
fishes  are  found.  The  stone  is  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  laminae  of 
various  thicknesses,  and  is  of  the  kind  sometimes 
denominated  by  Mineralogists  a  marly  schist.  Its 
colour  is  of  diflerent  shades  from  whitish  to  black,  and 
it  emits  a  peculiar  fetid  odour  when  struck  or  rubbed, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  animal  petri- 
faction. When  the  stones  are  split  the  remains  of  the 
fishes  appear  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  are  conse- 
quently very  conspicuous  on  the  lighter  ground  of  the 
stone.  Their  natural  shape  and  dimensions  are  fre- 
quently but  little  distorted,  the  whole  form  is  usually 
distinct,  and  the  harder  parts,  as  the  head,  fins,  spine, 
and  other  bones  are  well  defined.  The  substance  of  that 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  fish  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  rather  glossy,  except  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae^ 
and  some  of  the  other  larger  bones,  which,  notwith- 
standing they  present  the  same  external  appearance, 
contain  cavities  filled  with  beautiful  crystals.  In 
accounting  for  the  diflerent  colour  of  the  stones  in 
which  these  fossil  substances  are  found,  naturalists 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  chemical  effects  of  their  bodies 
on  the  stone,  which  cannot  have  been  in  an  indurated 
state  when  they  were  originally  embedded.  Similar 
specimens  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  at  various  elevations  above  the  sea  -,  but 
in  these  nothing  more  than  the  simple  impression 
of  the  fish  is  usually  seen,  but  here  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  animal  is  not  only  well  preserved,  but 
the  residue  of  the  animal  matter  seems  still  to  remain. 
The  parts,  at  all  events,  which  represent  the  fishes 
are  of  a  different  substance  from  the  rest  of  the  stone 
in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  flesh  of  mummies,  which  induced 
M.  Volta  to  denominate  the  state  of  these  fishes 
natural  embalming. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  these  finny  specimens  that 
have  been  dug  from  the  quarries  of  Bolca,  the  greater 
part  are  of  the  species  still  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  but  others  are  such  as  have  only  been 
discovered  in  the  rivers  of  India  and  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  kinds  that  still  inhabit  the 
fresh  water  streams1)Oth  of  our  own  and  of  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Among  these  petrifactions  various 
specin^ens  of  the  genus  Cha:todon,  which  appear  to 
be  natives  of  the  African  and  Indian  seas,  have  been 
described.  The  Outtodon  Maaleucua,  lately  taken 
near  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  still  existing  in  the 
African  seas,  has  also  been  found  in  a  perfect  state  in 
the  rocks  of  Bolca  ;  as  well  as  the  Outtodon  Argus, 
bearing  a  perfect  resemblance  to  those  caught  in  the 
rivers  and  stagnant  lakes  of  India.  The  Chatodon 
Arcuaiui  is  described  among  the  specimens  of  Bolca, 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  the  European  seas.  But  a  still  more 
singular  species  is  the  Chatodon  VesperiiUo,  the  sea 
bat  of  the  old  ichthyolo^sts,  which  seems  solely 
to  belong  to  the  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  An 
excellent  specimen  of  this  singular  fish  has  been  dis- 
covered, ten  inches  in  length  from  head  to  tail,  and 
about  nineteen  and  a  half  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
netrified  fishes  of  Mount  Bolca  are,  however,  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  genera  which  are  known  to 


been  found  embedded  in  this  general  sepulchre,  among 
which  has  been  enumerated  the  American  Obiter. 

Various  theories  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
these  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Mount  Bolca  -,  bat 
as  they  rather  display  ingenuity  than  produce  conviction, 
and  as  the  subject  is  still  deeply  involved  in  obscarity,we 
shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them.  Some  facts, 
however,  have  been  ascertained  which  indicate  a  very 
rapid  transition  from  the  animal  to  the  fossil  state ; 
among  which  the  following  are  too  striking  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  A  young  shark  which  was 
discovered  there,  and  is  still  preserved,  though  only 
twenty-five  inches  long,  was  found  to  have  some  sea 
crabs  in  his  stomach  in  a  half-digested  state.    When 
the  voracity  of  this  animal  is  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  death  must  have  ensued  very  soon  after  these  had 
been   swallowed.      In  other  instances  an  incipient 
putrifieustion  seems  to  have  commenced,whichhafl  been 
suddenly  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  petrifying 
process.     But  the  most  singular  proof  of  the  rapidity 
of  this  transition^  consists  in  the  skeletons  of  Xm 
fishes  imprinted  on  the  same  stone  ;   the  one  of  which 
Iiad  seized  the  head  of  the  other,  and  seems  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  it  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the 
change  took  place.      These  facts  obviously  point  to 
volcanic  action  as  the  grand  agent  in  this  transforma- 
tion, a  supposition  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
more  recent  discoveries  of  ejected  fishes  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe,    and   particularly  by  the  stupeodons 
phenomena  tlmt  have  occurred  in  the  Andes.  The  ashes 
discharged'by  submarine  volcanoes,  'which  have  formed 
new  islands,  have  also  been  thought  suffident  to  account 
for  most  of  the  phenomena  observable  at  Bolca^  though 
there  are  others  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
this  theory.     On  this  subject  Domenico  Testa,  who 
has   investigated  and  described    these   appearances, 
observes  :  "  Volcanic  showers  have  fallen  on  Bolca, 
and  destroyed  together  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  birds 
of  the  air^  with  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  earth. 
Thus  did  an  eruption  form  that  celebrated  cemetery  of 
fishes,  which  has,  for  two  centuries,  been  equally  the 
admiration  of  the  learned,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
ignorant.      It  might  be  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  or 
at  most  of  a  few  days ;  a  truth  which  should  so  much 
the  more  impress  the  minds  of  those  naturalists  wiio 
from    the   phenomena    exhibited    by   the  fossils  of 
Verona,    derive  self-convincing  arguments  for  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  world.      That  the  sea  once 
covered  the  present  site  of  Mount  Bolca  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted  j  and  those  who  have  adopted  the 
volcanic  theory  of  its  foundation  conceive  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  calcined  matter  was  ^d- 
denly  discharged  into  the  ocean ;   that  fish  within  its 
influence  were  at  once  destroyed,  the  matter  becainc 
pulverized,  and  after  subsiding,  enclosed  them  in  the 
deposit.    The  effect  of  such  an  infusion  of  calcareous 
matter  is  thus  described  :  "  The  stone  (in  which  the 
fishes  are  enclosed)  is  wholly  calcareous,  of  a  light 
colour,  of  a  duU  though  fine  grain^  and  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  crystalline  or  sparry  appearance.     Now, 
It  is  well  known  that  limestone,  whatever  may  bavc 
been  its  original  colour,  becomes   either  wlute  or 
whitish  by  being  calcined^  or  more  or  less  converted 
into  lime  j  that  afkerthis  caldnation  it  immediatdy 
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—       by  agitation  is  easily  diffused  through  this  element, 

BOLD,    from  which,  if  left  in  tranquillity,  it  soon  subsides  in  a 

k^^^^««i^  pulverulent  state.  «  The  diffusion  of  lime  in  water 

quickly  deprives  those  fish  within  its  reach  of  life ;  and 

there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deposition  of 

this  mixture  possesses  in    a    high  degree  even  in 

water,  the  property  of  quickly  absorbing  the  oily  and 

other  soft  parts  of  animal  matter,  without  destroying 

the  harder  and  firmer  part  of  the  animals.*'     This 

theory  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  account  for  the 

formation  of  the  laminous  stones  which  compose  a 

^reat  part  of  Mount  Bolca,  and  for  the  manner  in 

which  the  numerous  specimens  of  fishes  have  been  so 

completely  preserved  in  the  process  of  that  formation. 

But  for  further  particulars  we    must  refer  to    the 

▼arious  Italian  works  that  have  been  written  upon  the 

subject ',  among  the  authors  of  which  we  shall  merely 

enumerate  the  names  of  Bozza,  Spada,  Testa,  Fortis, 

and  Maffei.     See  also  Societas  Physicorum  Veronensium, 

ItHoUiologia  Veronese  del  Museo  Bozxiano,  1796. 

BOLCH,  an  elevated  mountain  of  France,  in 
Alsace.  It  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and 
is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It 
•consists  properly  of  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  one  is  near 
Gebweiler,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Colmar,  and  is 
about  3800  feet  in  height,  being  considered  as  the 
highest  point  in  the  range  :  the  other  part  lies  near 
Giromagny,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Befort,  and 
contains  silver  and  lead  ore,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster.  The  road  from  Sundgau  to  Lorraine 
crosses  this  part  of  the  ridge. 

BOLD,  V.     '\     A.  S.  byldan,  to  build,  to  confirm, 
Bold,  adj,     J  to  establish,  to  make  firm,  and  sure 
Bo^LDBN,       I  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen. 
Bo'ldface,    ^And  thus    (adds  Tooke)  a  man  of 
Bo^LDFACKD,  f  Confirmed  cotiragej  i.  e.  a  confirmed 
Bo'ldhsdb,   I  heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a  builded, 
Bo^LDLT,       1  built,  or  bold  man,  who,  in  the  A.  S. 
Bo'ldnksb.  ^is  termed  a  b'yld,  bylded,  ge-byld,  ge- 
hylded,  as  well  as  bald.    The  A.  S..  words  bold  and 
holt  i  i.  e.  builded,  built,  are  both  likewise  used  indif- 
ferently for  what  we  now  call  a  building,  (i.  e.  builden) 
or  strong  edifice.    Tooke,  ii.  129. 

To  hold  or  bolden ;  is  to  confirm  the  courage,  to  give 
additional  courage  ;  or  (as  we  now  say)  to  encourage 
or  embolden. 

Bold,  the  odf.,  is  also  applied  to  the  extreme  of 
courage,  to  that  which  is  a  daring,  audacious,  im- 
pudent :  as  well  as  to  that  which  is 

Fearless,  intrepid,  dauntless,  courageous.  To  that 
which  is 

Well,  firmly,  built ;  strongly  constructed,  either 
in  nature  or  art,  as  a  hold  coast  j  or,  in  painting  or 
statuary,  a  hold  figure. 

Hooy  &  mylk  yer  yt  mndie.  mony  folk  &  holde. 
yis  yt  >e  BUt  of  Yriond,  as  tcbe  habbe  y  tolde. 

JZ.  Ohuettttr,  p.  43. 

Ite  kyngfs  acn  dred,   &  alle  ^  world  yum  koeire. 
For  aUe  yet  STCte  hcldtked,  yt  dede  ^it  donn  ^m  threwe. 

R,  Brutme,  p.  340. 

B^Ueiy  ^  camen,  dc  wWwed  >am  tolufl  face 
FcH  it  to  gode  or  graoie,  Ue  did  ^m  in  lib  grace. 

Id.  p.  327. 

Vow  has  ^red  oede  of  help  &  wcouie. 

For  hoUdnea  he  wild  him  bynd  to  lom  beide  in  botire. 

Jd.  p.  40. 
TOL.  xvin. 


Aaticriik  tiivs  lone  haddc  handredes  at  has  haner 
And  pniyde  bar  V  baner  boldeUche  aboughte. 

Jd.  p.  395. 

Alisanndre  wel  joly  byholdith  ; 

His  Gregeys  (L  e.  Greeks)  fill  fah«  he  holdeth^ 

With  Antioche,  and  Mark  of  Rome, 

That  tho  him  to  socoure  come. 

Weher.    Kyng  ^tUmmder,  r.  Zi67. 

One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  looke, 

Which  comfortes  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shooke ; 

That  boidtd  straight  the  way ;  then  seke  I  how 

To  Ttter  forth  the  smart  I  byde  within ; 

But  such  it  is,  I  not  how  to  begin. 

Wyat.    The  JFlamering  Lomer, 

Swiche  thinges  maken  children  for  to  be 
To  sone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see, 
Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  lien  yore  $ 
For  al  to  sone  may  she  leroen  lore 
Of  holdncMtt,  whan  she  wozen  b  a  wif. 

CAmtetr.     The  Doctottret  Tale,  r.  1201. 
For  I  preie  ghou  that  lest  I  present  be  not  ftoo/tf  hi  the  trist  ia 
which  I  am  gessid  to  be  boold  Into  summe  that  demon  us  as  if  we 
wandren  aflir  the  fleich. 

mclif.    2  Corinikitau,  ch.  x. 

I  betech  you  that  I  nede  not  to  be  bold  when  I  am  present  (with 
that  same  cOfydence,  wherewith  I  am  supposed  to  be  boldt) 
agaynst  some  whyche  repute  tb  as  though  we  walked  carnally. 

BibU,  1551. 

The  disciples  beyng  boldened  with  these  sayinges  begnnne 
fumwhat  to  stande  in  their  own  conceite,  and  as  though  they  had 
of  their  own  strength  been  able  to  abide  and  beaie  tteir  iordes 
death  that  was  at  faande,  they  answere  on  this  wyse. 

Udall.    John,  ch.  zri. 

And  he  spoke  holdUer:  no,  If  I  should  dye  with  the,  I  will  not 
deny  the.  Bale,  1551.  Mark,  ch.  sir. 

And  this  dare  I  boldly  affirme,  that  they,  whiche  feare  not  God 
but  for  purgatoryes  sake,  shall  neuer  come  in  it  no  nor  yet  la 
heuen.  Frith.     Worhee,  fol.25. 

Hee  was  a  bold  Israelite  that  set  the  first  foot  into  the  chaanell 
of  the  sea:  and  ereir  step  that  they  set  in  that  moist  way,  was 
a  new  exercise  of  their  futh. 

Hall.    Cont.  Of  the  Plagues  o/JSgypt,  i.  fol.  838. 

A  christian  so  long  as  he  preseiYes  his  integrity  to  God  and  to 
religion.  Is  bold  In  all  accidento,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  be 
poor.  T^lor.    Sermon  z.  T.  iL  fol.  98. 

But  after,  te£c£ni'i/ with  my  first  successe, 
I  durst  essay  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 
To  sUrish  Mosco's  dullard  sloggbhnesse. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Argument,  Eclogue  I. 

Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Shahepeare.    Venue  and  Adoede. 

They  all  approred  wel  of  this  speech  of  his,  and  willed  him  to 
speak  boWy  without  btthfol  modestle  in  that  case,  what  he  thought 
in  eqnitie  &  reason  the  senat  &  people  of  Rome  was  to  yeeld  unto 
him  by  way  of  Just  recompense. 

Holland.    LMve,  fol.  975. 

He  [Romulus]  had  do  sooner  ended  his  prayer,  but  dirers  of 
Lis  men  that  fled,  began  to  be  ashamed  to  fly  before  their  king, 
and  a  sodden  boldneee  came  upon  them,  and  Qieir  fear  theivwith- 
all  Tanished  away.  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  24. 

Bold  Is  the  critic  who  dares  prore 
niese  heroes  were  no  friends  to  lore  ; 
And  bolder  he,  who  dares  arer 
Tliat  they  were  enemies  to  war. 

Prior.    Ahua,  can.  1. 


In  erery  state  and  condition  of  life,  we  mvr  with  an  humble 
boldneae  address  oanelres  to  him  as  to  our  Father  which  u  in 
heaTen,  and  so  always  rest  secure  under  lus  paternal  care  and 
conduct.  Beoeridge^    Sermon,  46.  r.  t 
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It  is  a  h^ld  philosophy  that  re]ecCt»  without  ceremony,  prin- 
ciples which  irresistibly  gOMro'the  bttiaf'aad  4lie  condact  of  all 
mankiod  in  the  common  xonoerns  of  life.;  mad  to  which  the 
philosopher  himself  jnust  yield,  after  he  imeginea  he  hath  confuted 
them.  JUiiC4£nfm9j^f  eh.  i.  sec.  t. 

AA  an  Kogiisbmaa,  however,  whether  he  is  afraid  of  death, 
and  he  boldly  answers  in  the  negative ;  but  obsenre  his  behaTiour 
in  circumstances  of  approacfaiiig  gi<ikne89»  and  you  will  find  his 
actions  give  his  assertions  the  lie. 

GokUmitA.    CiHsen  ^  the  WorU,  let.  xii. 

He  well  knew  the  savage  and  ttmeienting  temper  of  thtt  san- 
guinary tyrant ;  he  knew  that  this  boldnett  of  expostulation  would 
sooner  or  later  bring  down  upon  him  the  whole  weight  of  his 
resentment.  Portemt^  t  lect  ill. 


we  now  say  build- 


Bold,  fvom  built^  buildeW;  on 
ing.    See  Bold  above. 

FtomXiondoiie  to  Wynchestiie  he  wende  to  se  ^re 
>e  fajne  halle,  &  o>er  M4,  ftX  hn  fsder  let  jere. 

JL  Ghm€MUer^  p.  383. 

hat  ich  ter  rppe  mowe  a  siker  iMtd  a  rere. 

Jd.  p.  116. 

BOLE,  in  Mmeralogy,  appears  to  be  a  fine  daj, 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  jBubstance,  which  are  now  used  as  pigments  j 
one  of  these,  the  Lenuiian  earth,  or  Terra  i^iUala,  has 
been  also  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  eastern  nation^^ 
froi9  very  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  in  ancient  times  coUeoted,  or  dug  up,  in  the 
Island  of  Lemnos,  by  the  priests,  and  by  them  only, 
•and  was  held  so  sacred,  that  severe.punishments  were 
inflicted  on  all  others  who  interfered  with  this  pre»- 
T«>gative.  When  coUeoled  it  was  formed  into  small 
circular  pieces,  impressed  with  the  peal  of  Diana, 
whence  its  name  of  Terra  ngiUaia,  and  sold  as  « 
'remedy  for  poison,  for  the  plague  and  other  diseases. 

It  is  now  dug  up  but  once  a  year,  in  the 'presence  of 
the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  the  island ;  it  is  cut 
into  cylindrical  pieces  of  about  an  ounce  in  weight, 
and  stamped  with  a  seal,  having  on  it  the  Turkbh 
name  of  the  mineral. 

The  Terra  siena,  so  frequently  used  in  painting, 
belongs  to  this  species  of  mineral. 

BOLETUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tribe  Fungi, 

BOLINGBROKE,  a  small  market  town  in  the 
county  'of  Lincoln,  distinguished  only  as  the  birth 
place  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  on  that  account,  was  named 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  A  few  vestiges  of  the  castle  in 
which  he  was  born  still  remain.  The  femily  of  St. 
John  derives  its  title  of  Viscount  from  this  place, 
which  manufactures  earthenware  in  considerable 
quantities.     Population  in  1881,  768* 

BOLKENHAYN,  the  name  of  a  circle  and  town  in 
Silesia.  The  circle  borders  on  Bohemia,  and  is  a 
fertile  and  populous  district^  containing  aboui  350 
square  miles,  and  nearly  60,000  inhabitants.  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  wood  and  coal,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  cattle.  It  contains  six  smaH  towns,  with  a 
great  number  of  villages.  The  capital  of  the  district 
has  the  same  name«  and  is  situated  about  40  miles 
south-west  of  Breslau,  and  has  a  castle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  contains  a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic  church, 
with  about  1300  or  1400  inhabitants  -,  who,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  others  in  the  circle,  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen. 


S.J  aup^   Tram   «KMea,  verkm,  «ohMe 

WUhUu.    See  Mall  and  Bowl.  ' 

To  boUg  is  to  Mund  by^uroumvolutioa^  by  lelatioD 

and  then,  ^9»nBll9,4^  roondj  to  rise  out  in  a  mad 

ibsmor«kape«  to  swell  out. 

Widif  jynders  jnftotowtj,  hoUungt. 

BmthliweUtlMtltieiei 
fiohehowewM,  itewpnUi 
JMltn  JbiutM,  fiDd  veoem  petu. 
Of  pemifehed,  with  all  the  cniel  e^. 

CAoKrtr.    The  BUcie  Kf^t  tdim. 
U I  were  a  ^eshly  felow^,  &  a  preacher  oflyei,  and  loldihm 
that  they  might  ayt  behbynge  and  koUynge  i.  be  drondat  0 
•that  were  •  pwiyhBle^fertfaya  people, 

Aad  by  «e  MM/Melfe  he  oaaglit  AMft 
Jkad  hehin  hmijk^fi^mi^  «ain, 
.  Aad  on  thencne  be  aBKite  bun  with  hii-lurt. 

Chaucer.     The  JUtm  Tale,  r.  4270. 

He  thongbt  U  the  Mie  of  a  wyieaum  in  tynip  lojtthkitAa 
icatjng  |d«ce,  and  to  leaney*  foUowyng  of  each  a  doabl6iUeap- 
ti^c;,  wbiflh  with  a  leaden  aword  woiild  cat  Jili  own  tltme 
'Mfe.  MalL    KiMgUenrfW. 

The  flaxe  9l  the  barly  were  anqrtten  for  the  barly  wis  ihottp 
and  the  flax  wnMulledi  but  the  wheate  and  the  ije  were  ort 
sadtten,  for  they  ware  Ute  sowen. 

Atflr,  IflSl.  JSaeim,  ch.k 

Ghe  ben  boltum  with  pride.        Wtcttf.    1  Corytak.  A.  t. 

Leal  perMumine  ttryuyngie,  eanyes,  ataidaawii,  dim- 
doQns,  and  detracciouna,  prtuy  «pecob  of  di^ord,  hoitipgUli 
pride,  debatifl  ben  among  ghoa. 

id.    OMaikka,A.A 

Drawn  at  a  oart  asbe  of  kte  had  be, 
Difrtalned  with  bloody  dust,  whoes  feete  weie  hnUnt 
MTith  the  atreight  cordea  wherewith  they  baled  hin. 
Sumy.    Ameiif  beok  iL 

A  little  Ml  or  cup,  to  aacrifice  &  oflbr  unto  the  godf  vitblL 

H^ttemd.    LMm^him, 

But  after  that  hie  bodye  began  to  holne  w^'itrypci,  and  tliit^ 
coulde  not  abide  the  acourges  which  pearced  mto  y*  but  boao. 
Brende.    QuMut  Otirths,  foL  16B. 

All  fell  upon  the  high-hair'd  okea  and  doune  their  corled  browtt 
Veil  bulling  to  the  earth ;  and  up  went  all  the  &o/eiud  bovo. 
Chaymem.     Bomtf'e  Iliad,  tel  511. 

Tlie  magnee  cameus  ia  nothing  elae  but  a  weak,  an  inioM 
kind  of  loadstone,  reined  here  and  there  with  a  few  magocdcil 
and  ferreoua  lines ;  but  chiefly  consiating  of  a  bolary  and  duflf 
anbaUnee  ;  whereby  It  adherea  like  hematUeef  or  Crnrs  kaeih 
4UltD  the  Upf .  Brawn.    FuJgar  J^en,  p.  J^ 


The  goodly  bole,  being  got 


To  certaine  enbita  height,  from  erery  side 
The  boughes  decline,  which  taking  roote  afresh, 
Spring  Qp  new  boles,  and  those  apring  new,  sod  oevc^ 
Till  the  whole,  tree  become  a  porticue. 
Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receire 
A  numerous  troupe.  ,^ 

BenJontom.    Ifasftfr,  foL  109. 

Yet  Phcebus  lovea  her  atUl,  and,  oastiog  ronnd 
Her  bole,  h&s  arms^  eome  little  warmth  he  fotmd. 

Dryden.     OvUTt  Metemarfhm' 

riopp'd  the  bran^  bead ;  akyft  in  twafai 
flererd  the  bole,  and  smooth'd  the  shining  gnin ; 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame  I  raise. 
And  bore  it,  regular,  from  spaee  to  spaoe. 

Pope.    CW^i«y,  bookimW. 

And  sevring  near  the  root  ita  solid  bole, 
I  smooth'd  the  rugged  stump,  till  it  became 
A  pedestal,  and,  squaring  it  by  line,  ' 

Fam'd  next  the  shapely  pillar.        Cowper.   WfMtf' 
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IV  pipe  (for 'tiMtf  a  fiipe  oC  BQul). 
RBiBUig  himHlf  ufipii  nis  bote^ 
bk  umIM)  nk»  oracle  of  old^ 
DM  tiun  bift  wntiiBflDts  luMd. 


Pdazzo  Publico^  the  vesidence  of  Uie  Pope's  legate^ 
the  Vreaident  of  the  couneil,  and  some  other  persons 
.  qft  dialtinctipn.  It  stands  in  the  great  market  place,  and 
fW^xsrfc  i?  a  building  of  vast  magnitude*  containing  the  courta 
of  justice  and  the  arsonali  Lt  is  adorned  with  numeroua 
statues  and  paintings.  Before  Lt  is  a  large  area,  ia 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  noble  marble  fountain,  sur- 

, ^  .  mounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune,  elevea  feet  high. 

hichy  bordered  on  Tbscany  and  Modena  on  the  south  ''j^^  whole  is  said  to  have  cost  70,000  golden  crowns. 

ad  west,  and  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants.    Qologoa  contains  a  great  number  of  palaces,  belonging 

k)Iogna  stands  in  a  rich  vaUej  ai  the  foot  of  the  Ap-    to  some  of  the  princijyal  families  ia  Italy.    An^ong 

ennines,  between  the  rivers  Savena  and  Renoj.  the 

the  cekbjcated  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  made  several 
piesenU  of  books  and  philosophical  instruments  to 
his  native  town*  It,  is  also  distinguished  as  the  school 
of  the  Caraecv. 

The  University  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  beea 
founded  ia  the  year  433,  by  the  Enaqjeror  Theo- 
dosius  >  by  others  il  is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne. 
Whether  this  latter  opinion  be  well  founded  or. 
not,,  it  i^poars  to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to 
hLs  generosity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
Lothario.  This  University  is  said  to  have  been» 
at  one  time,  aUended  by  10,000  students  ^    and  to 


BOLOGNA,  the  ancient  Bononja  and  Fslsina,  a 
ity  of  Italy,  the  fturmer  capitsil  of  the  Duchy  o€  that, 
ome,  and  the  second  cit^  in  the  Papal  dominions.  The 
hichy  bordered  on  Tbscany  and  Modena  on  the  south 

ad  west,  and  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants.    ^^^^^^^^ ^, ^ 

k)Iogna  stands  in  a  rich  vaUej  ai  the  foot  of  the  Ap-    19  some  of  the  princijpal  families  ia  Italy.    .^, 

ennines,  between  the  rivers  Savena  and  Reno  i  the    these  is  that  of  Lambertini,  fcou%  which  descended 

inner  of  which  washes  its  waUs,  while  the  latter^  in 

sveral  streams,  passes  through  the  city,  and  afterwards 

uns  the  Po  by  means  of  a  canal.    The  i^pellatioa  of 

eltina  has,  by  some  writers,  been  derived  from  a 

'ord  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  signifying 

hill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  bees  applied  to  this 

ity,  from  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  Appennines 

Tableau  Histanque^  8iC.  de  la  Haute  Italic ;)    others 

erive  it  from  Felsinus,  a  Tuscan  King,  by  whom 

le  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori^inafity  built, 

bout  525  years  b^re  the  foundaticfii  oi  Rome.    The 

ame  of  Bmioma  is  also  traced  by  some  to  Bonutt  a 

iccessor  of  Felsinus,  while  others  deduce  it  from  the 

\o\u    Bologna  is  a  spacious  city,  of  an  oblong  form, 

ad  encompassed  witii  a  wall  between  five  and  six. 

talian  miles  in  circuit*    Many  of  the  streets  are  nar- 

ow  and  gloomy,  firom  the  houses  being  chiefly  bdlt 

poo  arcadea,  and  the  carnage  ways  aie,  like  those  of 

heater,  considenildy  bdaw  the  porticoes  used  as  patha- 

)r  foot  passengers.  -The  houses  ace  flat  roofed,  and 

ttle  regularity  is  ctbaerrable  in  the  arcades,  some  of 

liem  being  high  and  others  low,  some  supported  by 

ound  and  others  by  square  pillars.  The  noble  appear- 

nce  of  the  town  is,  however,  greatly  enhanced  by  the 

umerous  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  build- 

igs  which  it  contains.    Bologna  has  been  compared 

D  the  figure  ^  a  ship,  having  the  high  tower  of 

ksinelli,  near  the  centre,  which  resembles  the  main- 

aast,  with  others  of  an  intnior  height  towards  the 

sLtremities.    This  central  tower  was  built  by  Gerardo 

.sinelli  in  1 109,  and  is  the  highest  in  Itsdy  except 

tic  Cupola  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome.     Its  altitude  is 

71   feet.     It  is  a  square   tower,  ascended   by   464 

rooden    steps,    and  leans  between  three  and  four 

leX  from  the   perpendicular.     Near  it  also   stands 

le  leaning  tower  of  Garisenda,  which  inclines  about 

L^ht  feet  from  the  vertical  line.     It  was  in  the  church 

f  Saint  Petronius  that  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 

y  Pope  Clement  VII.,  took  place,  in  15da    This 

ras  the  last  ceremony  of  that  kind  with  which  the 

rerman  Emperors  were  honoured  by  the  Holy  see. 

'his  church  is  a  noble  structure,  360  feet  long  and 

54  broad,  with  three  handsome  chapels  on  each  side. 

t    contains  several  valuable    paintaingsj    but    the 

rincipal  curiosity  is  the  Meridian  line,  drawn  in  1653 

nd  renewed  in  1695.    It  is  half  the  length  of  the 

hurch,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  red  and  white  marUe 

daid,  about  three  or  four  inches  broad.    These  being 

ut  of  repair  in  1776,  were  renewed  under  the  direction 

f  M.  Zanotti.    The  gnomon  is  83  feet  high,  and  a 

ircular  inoage  of  the  sun,  ^seven  or  eight  inches  in 

iameter,  is  admitted  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

lany  of  the  other  churches  are  of  costly  architecture, 

nd  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintinn.    One  of  the 

oest  of  the  other  public  buildings  of  Sdogna,  is  the 


one 
hvi^e  had  the  honour  of  first  drawing  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  Roman  law.  .   The  Academy  of 
Sciences  owes  its  foundation  in  1T1^>  to  the  learned 
Count  Marsigli*  one  of  the  Generals  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XL,  who   bemg  dismissed  from   the   service, 
went  to  Bologna  to  spend  lus  fortune  in  the  patro- 
nage  of  the  sciences.     Bologna  is  also   a  )^ace  of 
much  greater  industry  than  most  of  the  other.  Italian 
towns,  and  has  manufactures  of  silksy  satins,  damasks, 
velvets*    crapes,    gauzes,   taffeta,    and   some    other 
articles,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  a  variety  of 
commodities    maintained    principally    with    Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Leghorn.    This  trade  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  canal,  w  hich  joins  that  branch  of  the  Reno, 
which  passes  through  the  city,  with  the  lake  of  the 
Valle  di  Marara,  whence  the  merchandise  is  sent  to 
Ferrara,  -  and  other  places  situated  on  the  Po.    The* 
surrounding  country  resembles  an  immense  garden, 
and  is  so  fertile  that  it  has  obtained  the  i^ppellation  of 
La  Grassa.    The  vineyards  are  separated  by  rows  of 
elms  and  mulberry  trees.     The  melons,  olives,  and 
tobacco  are  particularly  luxuriant,    and  the   hemp 
grows  to  such  a  height  (twelve  or  thirteen  feet)  that 
travellers  have  sometimes  mistaken  it  for  plantations 
of  young  ash  trees. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Bologna  was  a 
small,  city.  It  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from 
the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavius,  audLepidus, 
which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Reno,  and 
also  from  several  events  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Trium- 
virs. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  I2th  and  I3th  centu* 
ries  that  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  learned 
city.  In  the  middle  s^es,  it  as  well  as  many  other 
Xtsdian  cities,  was  swayed  by  a  Republican  form  of 
government  i  but  after  various  convulsions,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  dominious  by  Pope  Julian  11, 
in  1506  \  with  the  reservation  however  of  several  of 
its  ancient  privileges.  Among  tbese,  the  Bolognese 
were  to  have  a  Nuncio  at  the  Court  oi  Rome,  and 
an  auditor  in  the  rota  of  that  city.  The  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  tiie  city  were  left  under  the  control  of  the 
Archbishop,  whose  suffragans  were  the  Bishops  of 
Modena,,  Beggio^  Imolm  and  Carpi  >    and  the  civil 
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BO-      concerns  were  directed  by  a  Cardinal  legate,  or  liifi 

tOGNA.   deputy,  from  Rome ;  the  Police  and  Revenue  were 

BOi^ENA  "*^*S^**  '^y  ^  Council  or  Senate  of  60  Bolognese,  in 

T^^     .  which  each  Senator,  by  turns,  took  the  office  of  Pre- 

^  '     sident  for  two  months ;  during  which  period  he  was 

called   Gonfalomere,  from  carrying  the  gonfalone,  or 

standard  of  the  Republic. 

Bologna  has  experienced  several  vicissitudes  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1796,  the  French  anpy  entered  the 
city,  and  made  the  Papal  garrison  prisoners.  By  an 
armistice  concluded  between  the  Pope  and  Buonaparte, 
on  the  2Sd  of  that  month,  Bologna  remained  in  the 
occupation  of  the  French,  and  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Tolentino,  it  was  in  conjunction  withFerrara 
and  Romagna  ceded  to  France.  The  Republican 
tenets,  then  so  assiduously  propagated  by  the  French, 
were  as  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Bolognese,  and  the 
city  was  constituted  into  a  free  and  independent 
state,  in  connection  with  Modena,  Ferrara,  and 
Reggio.  It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Austrian  General  Klenau,  with  vast  magazines 
belonging  to  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Macdonidd.  The  battle  of  Marengo  brought  it  again 
in  possession  of  the  French,  and  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Reno,  till  it  reverted 
to  the  Papal  authority  at  the  general  peace.  Bologna 
is  about  24  miles  south-east  of  Modena,  and  nearly 
50  north  of  Florence.  Latitude  44**  SO'  12''  N.,  and 
longitude  11^  21'  30"  E. 

BOLOGNIAN  SPAR,  a  variety  of  sulphate  of 
Barytes  found  at  Monte  Paderno,  near  Bologna.  It 
occurs  in  roundish  masses  composed  of  rather  large 
laminated  fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre^  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  phosphorescent  property 

If  the  mineral  be  calcined,  reduced  to  powder,  then 
mixed  with  gum  water,  dried,  and  exposed  to  light, 
it  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  exhibits  a  luminous 
appearance  when  taken  into  a  dark  room. 

BOLSENA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Papal  states, 
situated  among  woody  mountains,  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  which  was  the  ancient  Lacus 
Volciniensis,  Near  this  place  stood  the  ancient  Folci' 
nium,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
and  was  said  to  contain  2000  statues  in  its  numerous 
temples,  squares,  and  streets.  It  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence, where  several  ancient  marbles  and  ruins  are 
still  visible.  It  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  destroyed  by  lightning.  The  modern  town  is 
surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  encompassed  with 
a  dry  ditch ;  but  is  only  an  inferior  place,  chiefly 
distinguished  as  the  spot  where  the  pretended  miracle 
was  wrought,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi  day,  in  1252. 

BoLSENA,  Lake  of,  which  was  also  called  Lacus 
Tarquiniensis,  is  about  30  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  which  gradually  rising 
from  the  margin  of  the  water  are  covered  with 
stately  forests,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages  at 
their  base.  A  great  variety  of  birds  resort  to  this 
lake,  which  abounds  with  fish  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly eels  of  a  prodigious  size.  It  contains  the 
two  small  islands  of  Martana  and  Bisentina.  The 
first  possesses  only  a  hermitage,  a  chapel  and  a  few 
trees.  The  other  is  adorned  with  a  fine  Franciscan  con- 


BOL 

vent   and  lai^ge    gardens.    Pliny  sajrs,  tliese  iml( 
floating  islands,  and  assumed  different  shapeii&tiM  ' 
were  driven  by  the  wind.    Hut.  Nai.  lib.  il         '  J 
BOLSOVER,    a  market  town  in  the  cooDtj  of^ 
Derby.    In  a  modern  mansion  on  the  aiteof  tk^ 
ancient  castle,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ente.    ! 
tained  Charles  I.  and  his  court  in  the  year  1633,  witk 
a   festival,    the    expenses    of  which   amouoted  t» 
^15,000.    Ben  Jonson  prepared  the  masques  od  the 
occasion.    Bolsover  is  eight  miles    from  Mansfidd, 
145  north-west  from  London.     The  church  is  afici- 
rage  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.    Popakia 
in  1821,  1355. 

BCXLSTER,  V.  '\  A.  S.  bolster,  holstre ;  Dntcb,  Id- 
Bo^LSTBR,  n.  wster  ,*  Ger.  potster,  from  boH.  (See 
Bo'lstxrxo,  y  Boll.)  And  ster,  or  stn,  is  perhaps 
Bo'lbterer,  i  a.  S.  t<re,  straw.  A  &a^  or  roll  of 
Bo^LSTB  RING.   J  straw. 

To  bolster  is— to  put  or  place  a  bolster;  oraojtbii^ 
in  shape  or  form  of  a  bolster,  ac.  as  a  support ;  isd 
thus  consequently,  to  raise,  uphold,  sustain,  or  luppoit 

And  in  ao  great  confiiaion  emong  aondry  nacioos,  taati 
aectia  ahall  aryse  boUtrtd  rp  by  mania  witte  &  reuon  coien- 
ing  God'a  wonhip  inuented  by  man  and  the  ivtifiam  tf 
workcs.  Joy*.     Tk€  Argimnt,  ^l 

Ye  aaye,  it  ia  a  perfight  ymiUUO  of  Chriat.  What  a  duflvte 
lye  ia  thya,  and  what  a  bolde  bragge  to  boitttr  out  fyitkpcM. 
^^     Baie.    JfUgf^h^ 

Wo  be  vnto  yon,  that  aove  piUowea  vnder  al  anne  hooks,  mi 
ioUttn  vndcr  the  heada  both  of  yoonge  &  olde,  to  calche  mia 
withal.  jmSe^liiU   JEkA-cLbL 

Tonr  brajnea  as  bvay  bee 

in  thinking  how  to  anare 
Ua  women,  aa  your  pillowea  aoft 

and  bowittera  pleaaant  are. 
TwrherviU.    The  Aunawtrt  of  m  Woman  to  her  Lmr. 

Which  blyndnea  it  pleaaed  God  by  hia  aecrete  comndtoi* 
for  a  tyme,  to  thentent,  that  I  being  aodenly  chwrnfed  from  a 
great  a  bulsterer  of  the  lawc  into  a  ppeacher  of  thefotpel,Bj|tt 
by  myne  example  drawe  and  pronoke  many  to  Christe. 
^     ^  UtUUL    <Wrt4*.ai. 

If  thia  chaplayn  had  mynded  the  preferemente  of  atoytca 
he  did  the  hoUtetynge  oute  of  a  falahede,  he  had  tbqtiiwK  i^ 
niaedlye  marked  thya  wurde  poanaU,  whyche  corryeA  v\^ 
wayght  of  the  whole  matter.  Bale,    Jp^tl*^' 

On  the  world'a  idola  I  do  hate  to  amile, 

Nor  shall  their  namea  e'er  in  my  page  appear, 
To  bolster  baaeneaa  1  accoant  it  Tile. 

Drayton.    Pasicrali,  Eekptr. 

The  amcll  of  wormewood  procureth  aleepe;  or  if  it  be  W 
under  the  pillow  or  boltter,  prorided  alwaiea  that  the  V'^* 
not  ware  of  it.  Holland.    Plime.r.iLioLtn. 

But  when  the  eyca  be  dressed  with  thia  blond,  it  wooM  «»<j| 
forgotten,  that  there  bee  a  thin  boUter  boiled  ia  ^«»J/* 
aloft,  yea,  and  a  lockc  of  grcaaie  wooll  upon  it,  »^*'*^'J  ^*lir 
aoaked  either  in  oilc  or  wine.  M  /*.  ▼.  ii.  »«•  *^ 

For  who  durst  bcg)^!  auche  a  ryot,  aa  to  enterpriaetoile* 
erica  bayly,  lioldynge  the  erlea  bancr  inhiahand«,doytt* 
office,  without  aome  boltierer  or  cOforter  in  their  dedf. 

Frois$art.     0»iiycfc>  ?.  i.  C  3» 

Such  barking  at  the  good,  auch  bolstering  of  the  ill,       ^ 
Such  threatening  of  the  wrath  of  God,  such  vice  cniw«««* 
Uncertain  Authore.     Of  the  CMce  •/«  '"/«• 
Corruption,  apringing  from  hia  canker'd  hreait, 
Fura  up  the  channel,  and  disturba  hia  rert. 
With  head  propt  up  the  bolater'd  engine  Uei ; 
If  pillow  alipt  aaide,  the  monarch  diea. 
^  *^  Dryien.    SmmCaff- 

BOLSWAARD,  or  BoLSWBar,  an  old  town  of  ^ 
Netherlands,  in  West  Friesland,  situated  a  few  »«« 
east  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.    It  formerly  belonged  w  "• 
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sand.    It  was  anciently  a  large  town^  bat  built  in  an 

f  irr^ulor  manner,  and  carried  on  a  good  trade  in  tbe 

products  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  in  fine 

woollen  stuffs.    It  has  been  twice  nearly  burnt  down, 

once  in  1475,  and  again  in  1515,  and  is  now  reduc^ 

to  a  population  of  less  than  3000  people. 

BOLT,  v.l      To  bolt,— as  to  bolt  the  door,  is  to 

B01.T,  fi.  /fiisten  the  door,  to  strengthen  it;  to 

throw  to— -a  bolt,  i.  e.  as  now  applied,  to  throw  to— 

that   by  which  a  door,   or  shutter  is  ^tened   or 

strengthened;     from    the  A.  S.   hyldan,    to    build, 

strengthen,  or  confirm.  See  Tooke.    Also> — simply— 

To  festen. 

In  Dutch  it  is  bout,  i.  e.  houd,  the  past  tense  and 
past  part,  ofbouwen,  to  build. 

He  hoUeth  their  arms  with  a  panlty,  that  they  cannot  lift 
tbdr  handa  to  their  heads. 

Sir  Tkomas  Mare's  Worket,  fol.  1246. 

The  bolted  ghtes  flew  open  at  the  hlast. 

The  storm  msh'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast. 

Dry  den,    Pdlamon  and  Arcite,  book  iii. 

So  that  it  was  a  breach  of  their  Christian  liberty  belike,  to  hare 
a  lock  or  a  bolt  on  a  door,  to  keep  peculiar  possession  of  any  thing 
from  them.  Spelman,    On  Tithes,  fol.  157. 

Ilear'tts  !  and  are  these  the  plagues  that  wait. 
Around  the  hospitable  gate  ? 
Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door. 
And  the  gaunt  mastiff  growl  before. 

Langkom,     To  Lord  Oranby, 

Bolt,  ©.  ^     Sc.  To  bolt  the  bran.  Dutch, 

Bou^LTBR,  [buydelen;  Ger.  heutelm,  bluter; 

Bou'lting-hutch^  rand  this  latter,  Ferrarius  derives 
Boi/lting-tub.      J  from  the  Lat.  aplauda,  (bran.) 

And  aplauda  according  to  Wachter,  Aplodendo,  (whence 

our  £n£^U3h,  to  explode,) 

To  force  away,  to  drive  out,  to  sift  or  separate ; 

(sc)  the  fine  from  the  coarse,  the  good  from  the  bad. 

But  1  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Angustin. 

Chaucer.    The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  r.  15246. 

For  as  a  inmnower  powereth  the  chaffe  from  the  com,  and  the 
boulter  tryeth  out  the  branne  from  the  mele ;  so  hath  Erasmus 
scowered  out  of  all  the  doctours  and  commentaries  rpon  scripture, 
the  dreggs  which  through  the  faute  of  the  times  or  places  in 
whiche  those  writers  lined,  had  setled  itselfe  amonge  the  pnra 
&  fine  subetannce. 

Udalk    Preface  to  the  King's  Aft^esty,  fol  10, 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  longe  agoe  thorowely  butted  ihU 
mater,  cuen  vnto  the  branne. 

Jewel.    A  RepUe  to  M.  Hardinge,  ii.  fol.  731. 

DiTcrs  sorts  of  sieves  and  butters  there  be.  The  sarce  made  of 
liaire,  was  a  devise  of  the  Frenchmen ;  the  tamia  rannger  for 
course  bread,  as  also  the  fine  floure  butter  for  manchet  (made  both 
of  linnen  cloth)  the  SpanUrds  invented. 

Holland,    />/tm>,  V.  i.  fol.  567. 

For  as  a  miller  in  his  ftotf/Ziii^-hutch 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  neerly,  (as  he  can) 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran  : 

So  doth  the  canker  of  a  poets  name 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame. 

Browne,    Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  St.  2. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots :  and  to-morrow. 
Give  lords  th'  afRront.  Is  it,  my  Zephjrrus,  right. 
Blushes  the  bolts-head  t 

B.  Jomson,    The  AlcheuUstf  act  ii.  sc.  2* 


Through  every  roome  :  the  larder  ha'  beene  search'd. 
The  bak-houses,  and  boulting-tub. 

B.  Jonson.    The  Magnetieh  Lmdy,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

This  fierce  inquisitor  has  chief 

Dominion  over  men's  belief 

And  manners ;  can  pronounce  a  saint 

Idolatrous  or  ignorant. 

When  superciliously  he  sifts 

Through  coarsest  boutter  others  gifts. 

Butler.    Hudibras,  part  L  3. 

In  short  one  sentence  may  the  whole  ^scuss, 
As  we  with  truth,  truth  coincides  with  ns : 
This  boults  the  matter  fairly  to  the  bran, 
And  nothing  more,  wits,  bards,  deans,  doctors  can. 

Harte,    An  Essay  on  Reason* 

Bolt,  v.  1      Sc.  To  bolt  out  seems  to  be  the  same 

Bolt,  If.  J  word  differently  applied. 

To  force  away,  to  drive  out,  to  rush  or  cause  to  rush 
out,  to  start  out. 

The  noun  is  applied,  to  an  arrow  from  a  bow}  to  a 
thander*6o2/.  Upright  as  a  bott}  upright  as  a  dart, 
straight  as  an  arrow^ 

Winsing  she  was,  as  Is  a  joly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt, 

Chaucer.    The  Millers  Tale,  r.  3263^ 

Now  seeing  the  blindnes  ofvs  worldlye  folke,  how  precisely 
we  presume  to  shoote  onr  folish  bolt  in  those  matters  most,  ic 
whiche  we  least  can  skill. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Worhes,  fol.  73. 

Or  as  the  seely  byrd,  that  with  the  boUe  is  bms'd, 
And  lieth  aloofe  among  the  leaues  of  al  her  phearet  refos'd 
And  heares  them  sing  full  shrill,  yet  cannot  she  reioyce. 
Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  passe  out  of  hir  moumftil  voice. 
Gascoigne.     The  Lamentation  of  a  Louer, 

The  fore  head  and  brest  hath  the  sign  of  the  crosse  made  vpon 
them,  glorye  is  giuen  to  the  Lorde  downe  to  the  grounde,  euery 
man  ariseth  and  standeth  bolt  vpright,  the  heades  be  bare,  the 
eares  attentife,  the  eyes  full  of  renerence. 

Udatt.    John,  Pre/. 

And  so  when  thou  rashly  boltest  out  somewhat  that  is  cither 
doubtful  or  false,  thou  wilt  seal  it  up  and  con6rm  it  with  an  oath, 
before  thou  hast  had  time  to  consider  what  thou  hast  said,  or 
what  thou  art  swearing. 

Hophins.    Exposicion  upon  the  Third  Commandment, 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  fam'd  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid.      Milton.    Comas,  h  445. 

l^th  your  kind  work  her  drooping  hopes  revive  ; 
You  bid  her  read,  repent,  adore,  and  live  ; 
You  wrest  the  bolt  from  heaven's  avenging  hand ; 
Stop  ready  Death,  and  save  a  sinking  land. 

Prior.     To  Dr.  Sherloch. 

Hie  man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than 
the  statue  erecting  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stood  boU-- 
upright.  Spectator,  No.  379. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another  ;  but  they 
shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  their  holes. 
Burhe.     On  American  Taxation, 

The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  nwaj. 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts  that  have  recoU'd, 
And  ums  them  at  the  shield  of  truth  again. 

Cowper.    TheTash  book  vi» 
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other,  for  the  convenience  of  drivings  These  Bolts 
vary  in  length  from  two  feet  and  under  to  fifteen 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  ^  to  1(  inch  or  more ; 
they  receive  particular  denominations  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  dnven;  which 
latter  operation  in  the  larger  sorts,  is  performed 
with  what  is  called  a  monkey,  acting  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  battering  rams.  The  total  weight  of 
copper  Bolts  in  on  English  seventy-four  gun  ship  is 
estimated  at  about  thirty  tons,  and  of  iron  Bolts  for 
the  upper  works  at  not  less  than  forty  tons. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  repair  of  a 
ship  of  the  dimensions  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  indeed  in  any  vessel^  many  of  these  Bolts  must  be 
drawn  or  driven  out;  when  they  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  reached  from  either  end,  they  nsay 
be  driven  out,  but  when,  as  frequently  happens,  we 
can  only  get  at  one  end  of  the  Bolt,  it  most  be  drawn,* 
and  the  operation  of  drawing  a  Bolt  that  has  been 
driven  with  great  force  into  solid  oak,  to  the  depths 
above  specified,  is  by  no  means,  an  easy  process  j  it 
can  indeed  only  be  effected  by  the  application  of  most 
powerfid  instruments,  which  are  called  Bolt  Drawing 
Machines 

Inhere  are  several  distinct  engines  of  this  kind 
employed  in  our  pidilic  and  private  dock  yards,  for 
drawing  Bolts  employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels,' 
either  in  the  case  of  large  repairs,  or  when  the  Bolt 
has  taken  a  wrong  direction  in  the  driving  -,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  general  description  of  two  of  those  which 
are  esteemed  the  best. 

Bolton  i  Bolt  DrcuDVig  Machine.  This  apparatus  is 
represented  in  fig,  1,  plate  XVI.  Miscellanies.  AAA 
A  A  A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine ;  B  a  cylindrical 
tube,  having  a  female  screw  in  the  inside  ;  C  a  wheel 
with  teeth  attached  to  the  cylinder  B ;  D  an  endless 
screw  adapted  to  the  wheel  C ;  £  handle  of  the 
winch ;  P  the  Bolt  drawing  out  j  G  G  blocks  to  sup- 
port the  frame ;  H  a  hollow  piece  of  steel,  having  on 
its  outside  a  xnale  screw,  whose  thread  works  within 
the  female  screw  in  the  cylinder  B.  To  this  piece  of 
steel  the  Bolt  is  to  be  rivetted.  I  (fig.  2.)  is  a  semieir- 
.  cular  piece  of  steel  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
notches  on  H,  when  a  similar  notch  has  been  cut  in 
the  head  of  the  copper  Bolt,  which  by  this  means  is 
prevented  from  turning  in  H,  while  drawing ;  K  the 
Bolt  as  prepared  to  receive  the  machine;  L  a  steel  bar 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Bolt  to  be  drawn,  having 
at  one  end  a  nude  screw  A,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
male  screw  that  fits  into  the  female  screw  in  B ;  Ma 
section  of  a  male  screw  having  a  square  hole  larger 
than  the  Bolt)  N  a  Bolt  with  a  male  screw  at  one 
end  ready  to  be  drawn  out. 

The  entire  machine  consists  of  a  frame  supporting 
a  cylindrical  female  screw.  On  this  tube  is  mounted 
a  wheel  with  teeth  adapted  to  an  endless  screw  fitted 
to  the  frame,  and  worked  by  a  handle. 

To  draw  the  Belt  out.  The  head  of  the  Bok  must 
be  cut  off,  and  a  hole  made  in  the  timber  big  enough 
to  receive  the  male  screw  H,  which  is  put  over  the 
Solt ;  a  slit  is  then  to  be  made  either  with  a  saw  or 
£:old  chisel,  in  the  head  of  the  Bolt  to  reeeive  the  key 
%,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  slit  in  H ;  the  Bolt 
fiead  is  then  to  be  rivetted  as  firmly  as  possible  upon 
^l }  the  cylindrical  tube  B  is  then  to  be  screwed  on. 


the  maehine  ia  of  ar.  proper  strength^  oadf  the  tivetttor 
ymXL  dotto,  the  power  m  soBhaatoeitMst^ttM 
cr  break  it,  hut  gennally  in  will:  be  dfewvn  oaruma- 
juried. 

To-  dKOt  MoMs  Mo  Mps.  hv  this  ease  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hovr  a  bmhj  wMch*  is  re^Dmmendidtt^ 
be  madte  of  sleel,  long  enough  to.  pass  ftom  the  o«t- 
sifb  to  the  inaide  of  the  ship,  and  soBle^f  hat  snnUer 
thmi  the  copper  bolt  intended  to  be  drvvni  in,  duit  im^ 
be  called  a  conductor ;  on  one  end  shoold  be  an  nt- 
terior  screw  a,  the  Bbk  to  be  drawn  in  should  be 
tapped  at  one  end  to  receive  the  screw,  on  the  con- 
ductor ;  and  at  the  other  end  should  be  another 
exterior  screw  which  fits  into  the  interior  serew  in  B; 
after  which  the  operation  is  the  same  aa drawing  a  Bolt 
out,  and  the  machine  should  be  applied  aceordinglf. 
When  the  Bolt  arrives  at  its  destined  place,  it  may  be 
secured  on  the  inside  by  a  nut  which  is  equally  as 
effective  as  clenching^  and  more  expeditious. 

This  machine  although  only  eighteen  inehes  in 
height,  will  draw  Bolts  in  or  out  of  any  length,  for 
after  the  Bolt  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  screw  the  machine  back  and 
follow  up  the  MFork  with  blocks  of  timber  as  represented 
in  the  drawing. 

Hookey  s  Bolt  Drawing  Machine.  The  purpose  here 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  but  the  opera- 
tion will  be  more  readily  understood.  It  consists,  as 
shown  by  the  two  elevations,  figs.  3  and  4,  of  two 
strong  screws  1^  inch  in  diameter,  united  at  top  by  a 
shackle  Bolt  with  a  right  and  left  handed  screw,  so 
that  by  one  motion  the  two  upper  ends  of  the  upright 
screws  are  brought  together  j  while  their  lower  ci- 
tremities  work  into  two  beds  let  into  the  timber, 
or  simply  resting  thereon.  These  beds  are  set  somewhat 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  upper  extremities,  so  that 
by  turning  the  upper  double  screw  the  head  of  the 
Bolt  is  nipped  by  the  jaws  D  D,  and  so  much  harder 
as  the  upper  extremities  are  brought  nearer  together. 
The  screws  A  are  then  worked,  and  by  this  means  the 
jaws  DD,  and  consequently  the  Bolt,  are  brought 
upwards,  and  the  latter  extracted  from  the  timber.  Tbb, 
however,  supposes  that  the  Bolt  head  is  abeady  out 
from  the  timber,  and  applies  therefisre  principally  to  the 
case  of  drawing  a  Bolt  which  has  not  found  its  way  pro- 
perly in  the  drivings  when  the  bolt  is  actually  home, 
as  in  the  case  of  r^air,  &c  then  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  away  the  timber,  till  suflicient  room  is  obtained 
to  catch  hold  of  the  Bolt  head  with  a  pair  of  small 
jawB  or  nippers,  and  which  are  then  introduced  into 
the  jaws  of  the  machine  D  D5  the  operation  is  then  as 
before. 

Bolt  Driving  Tubes.  We  have  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  that  Bolts  are  commonly  driven  d| 
what  the  shipwrights  call  a  monkey,  on  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  battering  ram  j  it  may  not  be  anuss, 
however,  to  describe  another  method  which  is  some- 
times practised,  particularly  where  the  highest  power 
is  not  required  5  this  is  by  means  of  tubes  mventedby 
Mr.  PhUlips,  formed  from  separate  pieces  of  cast  iroi^ 
which  are  placed  upon  the  heads  of  each  other,  ana 
firmly  held  thereto  by  iron  eircdea  or  rings  ofcrt"* 
joints  of  the  tube.  The  lowest  ring  is  p<»n*«*J^ 
order  to  keep  the  tube  steady  upon  the  wood.  1  w 
Bolt  being  entered  into  the  end  of  the  hole  bored  in 
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ste^  piracfa placed  against -fne  bead  ofthe I50\i, wbtch 
punch  is  j&truck  t>y  a  maU :  and  as  the  Bolt  enters, 
8iiece«iiire  .parts  of  the  tube  are  unscrewed  and  re- 
xnoved  till  the  Bolt  is  driven  home  into  its  place.  The 
itubes  «re  about  five  Inches  in  ^rcumference^  and  will 
admit  a  Bolt  of  seven-eights  of  an  inoh  in  diaiDeter« 
The  priociple  will  howevor  apply  to  Bolts  of  any 
dimension. 

Theee  tubes  are  ^represented  in  ^ga.  5  and  6^  .plate 
XVI.  ah,  ab,  jice  the  .pacts  of  the  iron  tube  &stened 
together^  readj  to  be  put  on  the  Bolt,  tf  ^,f,g,  hroai 
rings -with  ^screws,  placed  trver  the  joints  of  the  tube 
|Q  hold  them 'firmly  tpgether.  FF  the  points  iformed 
on  the  lower  ring  :  their  ^pu^pose  is  to  .atlck  ^to  the 
tiinber  in  order  to  {preserve  the  tube  ^ateady  in  its 
pilaoe. 

In  fig.  6,  the  parts  of  the  tube 'axe  Aown  separated  j 
fi^.  7  and '8,' are-steel  punches  or  drifU  to  be.placed  on 
the  head  of  the  copper  Bolt  within  .the  tube  whilst 
driving.  See  Transactions  of  Society  qfjivU,  vol.  xix. 
BOLTON  LB  MOORS,  a  lai^e  manu&oturing 
lown  in  Lancashire.  It  consnts  of  two  .townships. 
Great  rand  Little  Bolton,  .intersected  by  a  rivulet.  ^As 
£»r  back  «as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIXL  it  is  mentioned  in 
JLeland*s  Itinerary,  as  excellii^  in  cotton  manufactures. 
Some  ^emings. are  traditionally  stated  to  have  settled 
there  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.;  .and 
aetveral  (French  .Protestants  also  found  .refuge  in  it  after 
the  -revocation  of  thc'ediot  of  Nantz.  A  canal  conveys 
goods  to  Manchester  and  Bury..  The  town-was  taken 
by  Prince  iKupeiit  in  1644  -,  and  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Earl  of  Derby  was  executed  in  it  by  the  Republican 
party  in  I6&1,  Cor  proclaiming  Charles  II.  Population 
of  the  entire  parish,  18^21,  50497^  of  Great  and  Little 
Bolton  township,  31,296.  Distant  from  London  197 
miles  northtnorth-^west,  from  Manchester  11  miles 
north.  The  church  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishqp  of  Chester. 

BOLTONXA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesici,  order  Polygamia  Superflua.  Generic  cha- 
racter :  receptacle  favose,  hemispherical ;  pappus  den- 
iato-aristfite,  sub-bicornate  ;  florets  of  the  ray  rather 
numerous  .$  calyx  imbricate, 

A  genus  allied  to  Aster,  containing  two  species^ 
natives  of  North  America. 

BOMB,  V.  1      Dutch,    hommen,    bombannen ; 

BoM9,  n,  which  Rilian  thinks  are  words  a 

Bo^AfBARD,  V,       '  soKo  fcta,      Vossius  thinks  the 
Bo^MBARD,  n.  same  of  the  Gr.  fiofifioi,  and  the 

BoiCBAROi^ER,        >Lat.   bombus.     Bombarda  (a  new 
BoMJBA^RDMENT,      wofd,    hc  remarks,   for  a  new 
Bo^MB-KETCH,         thing)  a  bombo,  et  ardere,  so  named 
Bo^MB^vESSBL,        bccause  it  vomits  or  throws  forth 
BoMBi^LATioN.    J  irou  balls  with  a  noise  and  blaz- 
ing fise, — cum  sonitu  et  flamnux.  Laurentius  Valla,  who 
wrote  in  1420,  about  forty  yearis  after  the  invention  of 
these  murthering  pieces,  as  Cotgrave  calls  ihem,  gives 
the   same   opinion.     J3am6ard-phrase  is  used  by  B. 
Jonson  for  ampullas ;  a  phrase  of  more  sound  than 
senae  3 — sounding  or  noisy  as  a  bomb  or  bombard,    A 
howdtea'd  of  sack  or  beer  -,  is  a  vessel  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  some  resemblance  to  the  murthering  piece.    A 
froiii6ard-'man^  Mr.  Gifford  €ays,  was  one  of  the  people 
who  attended  at  the  buttery-hatch,  and  carried  the 
huge  cans  of  beer  to  the  different  offices. 


plentite  of  pellettes  &  paiideE.  JialL 


KingMmt^  VIM. 


In  Saturn's  name,  the  father  of  my  lord  ! 
9ihBl  oyep-ebargfid  piece  of  mebmchdlie 
la  this,  breakes  in  betireenejay  wiahes  thns, 
With  6om&ii«^  sighs  f 

B.  Jomon,    Masptes,  The  Forhmaie  Itiet. 

Why  dost  thou  conuesse  with  that  trunke  of  humours,  that 
hujgpe  bombard  of  aacke. 

Shaktptare,    Htnry  IF,  First  Part,  foL  59. 

I  aasirarady  .we^aie  all  masques  sometimts  :  with  .which  they 
knbck'd  hypocrisie  o'  the  pate,  and  made  room  for  a  bombard 
total,  that  brought  bonge  for  a  cmintrey  lady  or  two,  that  funted, 
ite  said,  wMi  fasting:,  for  the  fine^ight  Aince  seven  a  eloek  i'  tiie 
momiog.  V,Jomon.    Matqms,  Love  Rett^rfd. 

Againft^wfaiehi'OBe  day  1  an  to  delirvrtbe  buttry  in,  so  many 
firkins  at  aurum ^potabiU,  as  it  delivers  out  bombard*  of  budge  to 
Qiem,  between  tliis  and  that.  Id.    Alercurie  Vindicated, 

This  [Charles  IBetkley]  dying  withoat  issue,  was  succeeded  ia 
his  koBoor  and  estate  by  his  next  brother  John,  afterwards  an 
Admiral  at  sea,  and  the  aame,  who  with  bis  fleet  bombarded  and 
burnt  down  Dieppe  in  Trance,  and  bombarded  Havre  dc  Grace  in 
the -same  cuuntry,  in  July,  1649; 

Wood.    Athemttaran.iwM6. 

At  the  entfyage  -into  the  towne  there  were  many  sla3me-aiid 
hurte,  mo  than  xl. :  .the  men  of  the  towne  were  aboue  ouer  the 
gate,  and  caste  downe  stones,  and  shotte  out  bombardes,  so  that 
the  Englisshemen  dunte  aproche  no  nerer. 

FroUaart.     Crony  tie,  v.  ii.  C.  134. 


-  'Both  Telephvs, 


And  P^leus,  if  theyseeketo  heart'StrUce'iis 
CFhatcre  spectators,  with  their  miserie, 
When  they  are  poore,  and  banisU'd.  must  throw  by 
Their  bombard-phrase ,  and  foot,  and  half  foot  words. 

J5.  Jonson.    Horace,  of  the  Art  of  Poetrie. 

How  to  abate  the  vigor  thereof,  or-aileaoe-its  homhulation,  % 
way  is  promised  by  Porta  not  onely  in 'general  tienBS  by  some  fat 
bodies,  but  in  particular,  by  buraz  and  butter  mixed  in  a  due  pro- 
portion ;  which  saith  be,  will  so  go  off  as  scarce  to  be  heard  by 
the  discharger ;  and  indeed  plentifully  mixed,  it  will  Almost 
take  offthe^report,  and  also  the  force  of  the  charge. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errors,  p.  98. 

Our  k  ing  thus  trembles  at  Namnr ; 

Whilst  Villeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  is. 
To  Bruxelles  marches  on  secure, 

To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies. 

Prt«r.     Batiad  on-  the  Xing  taking  Nammr, 

Tlie  bombardier  tosses  his  balls  sometimes  into  the  midst  of  a 
city,  with  a  design  to  fill  all  around  him  with  terror  and  combus- 
tion. His  chief  aim  is  at  several  eminent  stations,  whichhe  looks 
upon  as  the  'fairest  marks,  and  uses  all  his  skill  to  do  execution 
upon  those  who  possess  them.  Every  man  so  situated,  let  his 
merit  be  never  so  great,  is  sure  to  undergo  a  bombardment.  It  is 
further  observed,  that  the  only  way  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
bursting  of  a  bowtb,  is  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  a  posture 
too  abject  for  generous  spirits.  Taller,  No.  88. 

Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet  with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed 
agunst  a  place  [Venice]  that  has  always  in  its  arsenal  a  consi- 
derable nuu^r  of  galUes  and  aien  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea  on 
a  very  short  warning.  Addison.    Simmrks  on  Italy, 

Of  bosstiag  ourre  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid. 

Yomng.     Love  of  Fame,  Satire  ^, 

It  blmown  as  a  fsetthat  she  [France]  proposes  the.ravage  of 
the  EcclesiasUcal  state,  and  the  pillage  of  Home,  as  her  first 
object ;  that  next  she  means  to  bombard  Naples,  to  awe,  to 
humble,  Mnd  thus  to  command  all  Italy. 

Bnrie.     On  the  present  State  of  Affedrs, 


ox  uKTf  irom  uic  nrsi  ruae  ewwys  ai  ciudb  bub  bhjucs,  hj  uic  prcBcufe 
peifectioD  of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  h^mhartUng^  mining,  &c. 
Bttrke,    A  FimdicaHom  of  Natural  Society. 

BOMBASIN^  Lat.  bomhfx ;  Gr.  fiofifivf,  a  word^  as 
VossiuB  thinks^  of  Eastern  origin.  The  ancients  (says 
Skinner)  so  called  any  soft  or  delicate  wool  adapted 
for  weaving  garments. 

There  is  planted  on  the  one  aide  of  the  Casiqnes  hoose  a  faird 
garden,  with  all  herbei  growing  in  it,  and  at  the  lower  end  a  well 
of  fresh  water,  and  round  about  it  are  trees  set,  whereon  &om6a«m 
cotton  groweth,  after  this  manner. 

Hakluyt.     Voyage,  ifc,  Thomas  CandUh,  ▼.  iii.  fol.  813. 

In  six  months  after,  come  the  nlke  worms  hombycet,  Stlke 
worms  spin  and  weare  webs  like  to  those  of  the  spiders,  and  all 
to  please  our  dainty  dames,  who  thereof  make  their  fine  silkea 
and  relrets,  forme  their  costly  garments  and  superfluous  apparell^ 
which  ai-e  called  bomhycina,  HoUanH,    PUnit,  i.  foL  322. 

BCXMBAST,  or  ^  Of  the  same  origin  as  Bombasik^ 
"Bj/msust,  v.  J  q.  y.  Bumbaat,  Skinner  says,  is 
Bo'mbabt,  n.  f  linen  sewed  together  with  flax 
Bo^MBAST^  adj,  /"between.  Hence  humhast  words 
Bo^MBASTicK,  %  or  stllc ;— inflated^  et  qucui  ttuppd 
Bo'mbastbt.     Jrefertus,      See  the  example  from 

Holland's  Flinie. 
Need  you  any  inke  and  homiatey  (i.  e.  cotton  to  pot  into  the 

inke.)  HoUyband.    ItaliaM  Schoie  MaMer,  »g.  E.  3. 

Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  be ;  and  not  in  falsely  wrong ; 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  fidl  and  strong ; 
Not  bwmhiuted  with  words  rain  ticklish  ears  to  feed. 
Bat  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Vraytom.    PoiyoibioH,  Song  21. 

Mv  thighes  are  thin,  my  body  lanck  and  leane. 
It  hath  no  bumbatt  now,  but  skin  and  bones. 

Oatcoigne.    Bartholomew  of  Bath, 

Lette  none  ouilandishe  taylour  take  disport. 
To  stuflie  thy  doublet  fuU  of  such  bumbast. 

Id,    Councell  Oiuen,  i^e. 

Thy  bodiei  bolstred  out  with  bumbait  and  with  bagges. 

Jd.     Challenge  to  Beautie. 

lUs  plant  is  but  small,  and  bringcth  forth  a  fruit  resembling 
the  bearded  nut  or  filberd  ;  out  of  the  inner  shell  or  husk  whereof 
[called  bombyz]  (hereupon,  Holland  obserres,  cotton  is  called 
hombace^  there  breaketh  forth  a  cotton  like  unto  down,  so  eaaie 
to  be  spun  :  and  there  is  no  flax  in  the  world  comparable  to  it 
for  whiteneas  and  solknesse.  Holland.    PUme,  r.  it  fol.  3. 

The  foresaid  merchants  transport  thither  ermines  and  grey 
forres,  with  other  rich  and  costly  skinnes.  Others  carry  doatbes 
made  of  cotton  or  bombast, 

Hahluyt.    Voyage,  i^c.  The  Tartars,  r,  i.  foL  93. 

Some  brarer  brain  in  high  heroic  rhymes 
Compileth  worm-eaten  stories  of  old  timet  ( 
And  he  like  some  imperious  Maronist. 
Conjures  the  muses  that  they  him  assist. 
Then  strires  he  to  botnbast  his  feeble  lines 
With  far-fetch*d  phrase. 

HaU,    Satires,  httok  I  uti. 

Hi  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage 

When  Bijazet  begins  to  rage  ; 
Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  boutbast  way. 

Cowley.    Ode,  CfWU, 

By  kia  [Arthur  Wilson]  endeaTOnring  too  much  to  set  ont  his 
^re  collections  in  an  affected  and  bombastic  stile,  they  ai«  muck 
peiglected.  Wood,    jithense  Osfom  r,  i.  p.  Ibb. 

Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  aroid, 

Nor  think  to  raise,  though  on  Pharsalia's  plain, 

^*  Millions  of  mourning  mouutains  of  the  slain." 

Dryden,    Art  of  Poetry,  can.  !• 


viwtwb  uau  uu«  wibu  iaiu;a  lurcsiguft  cunuiTVa  XOT  USB  t  fOVth  SOMBAf 

place,  called  the  twelre-pcnny  galleiy,  and  there  pUnted  s  suitable  Wi^ 
colony,  who  greedily  intercept  them  in  their  pssssge.  ^^ 

Swift,    TaUofaTob,wbi.\. 

Young  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  withont  commoi 
sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  baring  no  guide,  was  perpetnaUy  Usble 
to  dcfeaermte  into  bombast, 

PopeimJoknsoifsL^^Ymst, 

A  theatrical,  bombastich,  windy  phraseology  of  heroickTiitni, 
blended  and  mingled  up  with  a  worse  dissoiutenea,  sad  joined 
to  a  murderous  and  sayage  ferocity,  forms  the  tone  ad  idiom  of 
their  language  and  thdr  manners. 

Burhe.    Letter  on  a  Regicide  Ptest. 

BOMBAX,  in  Botany,  (AngL  SiUt  CoHtrnTfee,)  a 
genus  of  pliuits,  class  Monadelphia,  order  PoUfondria. 
Generic  character :  catLjx  five-fid ;  stamina  fife  or 
more  -,  capsule  lignose,  five-locular,  five-valved ;  seedi 
cottony ;  receptacle  pentagonal. 

This  genus  contains  six  species^  inhabiting  varioos 
parts  of  the  world.  Rheed,  HorHu  Malabancuti  Ci« 
vanilles,  Monadelphut  Clou,  Diaeri.  Decern. 

BOMBAYj  or  as  the  Indians  name  it  Maubbi,  ii  a 
small  island  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  from 
the  island  of  Salsette,  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  Ci^ital  of  one  of  the  three  FMi- 
dencies  into  which  British  India  is  divided,  bean  the 
same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  this 
island,  which  was  anciently  subdivided  into  seTeral 
smaller  ones  ;  but  drainage,  accession  of  soil  from  the 
bills,  and  possibly  some  alteration  in  the  tides  and  car* 
rents  of  the  neighbouring  sea^  have  recoYcred  miny 
thousand  acres  once  entirely  under  water,  and  bare  thus 
united  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  the  isUnd 
in  parallel  directions,  by  a  line  of  fertile  valleys.  The 
western  and  shortest  range  is  not  much  more  than  five 
miles  in  length ;  the  eastern  rather  exceeds  dght; 
and  the  interval  between  them  is  about  three.  A  belt 
of  sand,  now  hardened  into  stone,  unites  these  two 
ranges  at  each  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  fonns  a 
barrier  which  was  often  broken  through  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Considered  with  regard  to  its  intemid  resources, 
Bombay  is  a  settlement  of  no  value,  for  it  is  nothiDg 
but  a  mass  of  barren  rocks,  with  scarcely  any  soil 
capable  of  cultivation  ;  but  in  a  commercial  point  of 
Tiew,  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Its  proximity  to  the 
main  land  gives  a  facility  of  communication  with  all 
the  different  points  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  as  wellts 
with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  Laige  Davigable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Tapti^  Nerbedk  and  Mehindif ,  afibni 
ready  channels  of  intercourse  between  the  coait  and 
interior.  The  island  itself,  on  account  of  its  small  ex- 
tent, is  easily  defended ;  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  construction  of  doicks  on  a  scale 
large  enough  for  building  and  impairing  ships  of  the 
line :  advantages  not  possessed  by  any  other  of  the 
three  Presidencies. 

i  On  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  near  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  stands  the  town  and  fort  of 
Bombay,  in  lat.  18°  66^  N.  and  long.  72*  7'  E.  »*  »  *^ 
tance  of  1300  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  770  from 
Madras.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south- 
western part  of  our  territories  in  India.  On  the  veftem 
aide  of  this  isthmus  is  a  large  bay,  called  Blsuck  Baf, 
and  on  its  eastern  side  is  the  harbour.  Nearly  six  miles 
from  the  fort,  at  the  north-westehi  end  of  the  island, 
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ern  side  }  and  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  but  an 
inconsiderable  fishing  village  on  the  Dungaree  hill 
above  the  harbour,,  near  the  site  of  the  fort  of  Bombay. 
The  island  was  ceded  by  the  Crown  to  the  East  India 
Company^  in  1668,  under  the  name  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  on  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  ^10. 
in  gold.  It  was  at  that  time  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  settlements  in  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  lagunes  and  morasses  in  the  valley  between  the 
whinstone  hills  by  which  the  island  is  traversed.  But 
in  1683-4,  when  the  Dutch  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Bantam,  the  East  India  Company  transferred 
the  principal  seat  of  their  power  and  trade  to  Bombay. 
Before  that  period,  they  had  already  spent  ^£300,000. 
on  the  fortifications  and  improvement  of  the  island  : 
but  their  principal  officers  in  India,  and  the  seat  of 
government  continued  in  a  great  measure  to  be  fixed 
at  Surat  till  1686.  The  fortifications  are  too  extensive, 
and  would  require  a  very  numerous  garrison  for  their 
defence.  They  are  very  strong  towards  the  sea,  but 
weak  towards  the  land.  The  whole  area  enclosed  by 
the  walls  was  so  extensive,  that  within  the  fort,  be- 
sides all  the  requisite  buildings,  there  was  a  grove  of 
cocoa  nut  trees  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  was 
first  built.  An  esplanade,  800  yards  in  front  of  the  fort, 
has  since  been  completely  cleared,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing groves  are  thickly  interspersed  with  country  houses, 
while  the  Dungaree  hill  is  covered  with  houses  to  the 
extent  of  two  miles  from  the  harbour.  The  salt  marshy 
ground  recovered  from  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
is  covered  with,  huts  built  by  the  more  necessitous  in- 
habitants, who  are  unable  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
paid  for  ground  in  healthier  situations.  The  English 
residing  on  this  island  have  adopted  the  mode  of 
building  usual  among  their  predecessors,  the  Portu- 
guese. Verandas  or  sheds  supported  by  wooden  pil- 
lars surround  their  houses,  and  give  them  a  dififereat 
appearance  from  those  in  the  other  English  settlements. 
The  government  house  is  well  built,  but  as  is  common 
in  the  houises  of  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  has  the 
hadt  of  having  its  largest  apartments  in  Uie  centre^  and 
serving  as  a  passage-lt>om  to  the  rest. 

The  surface  of  the  island,  as  was  before  remarked, 
is  either  a  naked  broken  rock,  or  low  swampy  ground 
exposed  to  inundation  :  the  quantity  of  grain  therefore 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing  is  very  small,  com- 
pared with  the  wants  of  the  population  by  which  it  is 
inhabited ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  whole  year's 
produce  would  not  afford  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  a  single  week.  VeUards,  or  solid 
embankments,  bare  been  constructed  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  prevent  inondations  from  the  sea;  but 
the  rain  water  still  collects  in  the  valleys,  and  forms 
unhealthy  swamps.  The  causeway  which  connects 
Bombay  inth  Sabette,  is  a  public  work  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  of  much  utility,  as  it  insures  the  coun- 
try a  constant  supply  for  the  markets ;  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  harbour. 

The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816,  at  161,550 ; 
of  whom  nearly  104,000  were  Hindds,  28,000  were 
Mohammedans,  and  more  than  11,000  native 
Christians ;  a  large  proportion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  early  and  compulsory  conversions  made  by  the 
Portuguese  when  masters  of  the  island.  The  whole 
number  of  the  British  inhabitants  was  only  4300 ;  but 
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an  average  of  about  eight  individuals  to  each  house. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  fluctuating  population  of 
strangers  brought  by  maritime  or  commercial  occu- 
pations, which  may  be  estimated  at  65,000  annually ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  individuals  constantly  fed 
and  maintained  on  this  small  area,  is  considerably 
above  200,000.  The  Armenians,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
differ  in  some  of  their  religious  tenets  from  all  other 
Christian  sects,  maintain  at  Bombay  the  same  respect- 
able character  for  diligence,  perseverance  and  upright- 
ness in  their  dealings,  as  they  possess  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  Asia.  Their  community  is  occasionally 
visited  by  an  itinerant  Bishop,  commissioned  to  inspect 
the  distant  churches,  by  the  Patriarch  of  Etchmiyadzin. 
Just  as  Gibraltar  has  been  humorously  termed  the 
Paradise  of  the  Jews,  so  may  Bombay  be  called  the 
Paradise  of  the  P&rs(s.  That  remarkable  remnant  of 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  so  useful  and  inoffensive, 
and  so  long  the  victims  of  Mohammedan  bigotry,  have 
found  for  the  last  century  a  secure  asylum  in  this 
island,  of  which  they  are  now  almost  the  exclusive 
proprietors.  Tall,  well-made  and  athletic,  fairer  than, 
the  Hind(is,  more  active,  enterprising,  and  industrious, 
and  not  shackled  by  the  same  debasing  superstitions, 
they  contribute  by  their  industry  and  integrity  very 
considerably  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  peculiar  to  themselves;  being 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  their  religion  :  but  as  a 
bigoted  dislike  of  those  who  profess  a  different  faith 
is  not  one  of  its  doctrines,  they  readily  enter  into 
commercial  speculations  with  Christians  ;  and  almost 
every  European  house  of  trade  has  a  wealthy  Pdrsf 
partner,  who  famishes  a  large  proportion  of  its  funds. 
The  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  already  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  our  principal  settlements ;  and  in  another 
half  century  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  and  those  further  from  the  coast,  will  be 
increased  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  now  made  to  promote  education, 
particularly  that  of  female  children.  The  European 
Society  at  Bombay  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  expen- 
sive as  that  at  the  other  Presidencies ;  and  if  not  rivals 
in  splendour,  they  are  quite  equal  in  comfort  and  hos- 
pitality to  their  countrymen  at  Calcutta  or  Madras. 
Though  the  soil  and  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  ought  to  render  it  more  healthy  than  either 
of  those  places,  it  is  said  to  be  the  reverse.  Most  of 
the  Company's  servants  live  in  country-houses  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort :  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  command  very  fine  views  ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  going  almost  daily  into  the  town,  where  all 
public  business  is  transacted,  imavoidably  exposes 
those  who  live  in  the  country  to  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  sun  or  late  and  early  damps,  which  will 
perhaps  sufficiently  account  for  the  mortality  said  to 
prevail  among  the  European  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
The  markets  of  Bombiay  present  a  greater  variety  of 
articles  for  sale  than  those  of  Madras.  Mutton,  some- 
times good,  but  often  lean  and  hard ;  excellent  fish, 
a  small  quantity  of  game,  principally  the  red-legged 
partridge ;  and  large  frogs,  in  request  among  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Chinese,  are  the  kinds  of  animal  food 
most  commonly  to  be  had.  Common  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  especially  onions,  for  which  Bombay  is  as 
4t 
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niU^  are  usually  oft  8i^;    but  the  Eiuopeaos  ace 
•prejadiced  a^aiiMt  tbe  beef  of  th^  bufEalo. 

The  docka»  whkh  ace  the  best  in  lodia^  are  the 
CoDipanja  property,  and  a^ hi^h  rent  is  paid  moaUily 
by  the  Kmgs  shipa,  far  pemiiMioa  to  repair  in  theok 
The  F&Fsls  have  obtained  contracts  i»  aH  the  different 
departments  of  the  yavd,.  and  ships  of  the  line  have 
been  buiU  by  Ukein  ivit]M>ut  the  least  assisWiee  frona 
Snropean  buUders.,  Siaee  ISiO,  firve  or  six  large  men 
of  war,  and  seventy  or  dg;hty  vessels  of  differeot  sizes 
firom  a  1000  tfons  downwa«ds^  have  l^een  launched  from 
these  docks,  all  biult  by  the  Jeme^tji  family  of  Pirsfa, 
as  head«buthiecs*  The  hills  to  the  northi  and  east  of 
Bassein,  on  tbe  neigbbourlag  coast,  fnnish  the  Teak 
timber  (Tectona  grandU)  used  here,  and  the  rivers 
descending*  from  Um  moaatains  near  th»  coast,  aSo^d 
an  easy  water  carriage  fiar  the  whole  c&tanee  fnom  tbe 
forest  to  the  dockyavd. 


a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  of  which  1500  Ibs.are  screwed 
down  into  an  area  of  fifty  feet,  or  one  ton  by  admea- 
surement. Pepper,  sandad  wood,  gums,  drags,  pearh^ 
ivory,  gems,  shark's  fins,  edible  bird's  nests  from  the 
Maldive  Islands,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  dlffierent  parts  of 
India,  form  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  for  the  Ca&t<m 
market.  The  ships  are  generally  detained  there  from 
July  to  January.  The  banks  of  the  Nerbedk,  Cacb, 
and  Gujerdh  are  the  countries  which  furnisli  the  cotton 
exported  from  this  settlement.  Hen3p>  coffee,  barilla, 
maniafiatctured  goods  from  Surat,.  and  many  other  arti- 
cles enumerated  above,  are  also  sent  hence  to  Europe. 
iThe  state  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Bombay  twen^ 
years  ago*  since  which  period  it  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  will  be  seen  at  once  by  a  reference 
to  Ue  fbllawing  Table. 


Skits  of  Comt/utrce  ol  Bomki^,  1802— 1803^ 
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The  Qompany*'8  marine  estab&hment  at  Bombay 
consists  of  eighteen  armed  cruizere,  besides  boats  and 
other  crafty,  nearly  double  the  number  which  it  pos- 
sessed  when  Niebubr  was  there  in  1764,  though  the 
pirates  on  the  Malabar  coast  were  then  rery  fbraiTdablfr. 
The  military  and  marine  corps  do  not  amount  ti^  9(X)Q 
men  3  but  this,  as  will  be  conjectured,  is  onYy  the  force 
employed  in  the  town  and  island.  The  whole  r^ular 
army  forms  a  body  of  more  than  2I:,000  men,  chiefly 
Mahrattahs,  who  retain  the  language  as  well  as  the 
customs  of  their  native  country.,  The  number  of  the 
principal  civil  servants  is  106.  Besides  the  Goremor 
and  Council  stationed  at  the  Presidency  itself,  there 
ace  magistrates  and  commercial  residents  at  the  chief 
towns  c? the  different  provinces  subject  to  their  govern* 
ment.  There  is  one  supreme  Court  of  judicature  held 
under  a  single  judge,  called  the  Recorder  5  in  which 
the  practitioners  are  three  barristersand  three  attorneys^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  though  Bombay  is  a  fhvourite 
resort  of  thieves  aud  pickpockets,  offences  of  great 
SOLagnitude  rarely  occur* 

The  other  places  in  the  island  deserving  of  notice, 
are  Mazagong,  Fort  Sion«  Mahim  and  Malabar  Point. 
Alazsm  Mazagong  ^S^^ag&ngw,  in  Sanscrit,  Mah^sa  ^ma) 

^^^^'  i0  a  vill^  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  inhabited  by 


Fortugueae,  wio  bave  two- Mtpeciahia  ckueles.  B 
has  also  a  ^sed  dock  ibr  snaft  veaaals,«wiilsinBngo« 
are  famed  throughout  India*, 

Sien,  at  the  nortfccoatcm  eKtmaily  ei  the  iafaBd^Ssi. 
about  eigjht  mfles-  from  the  tky,  has  »  fort  «ith( 
smmmt  of  a  corneal  hitt,  wluch  cqiasnsais  tjengw 
channel  between  Biambay  and  Safeotte.  ItwssaM 
c»f  considerate  Importsncc  belMre  thelaAtar.was  cedid 
by  the  Midirattahs.  Wmxa.  the  fbot  of  this  Utt*  th* 
causeway  or  v^thrd>  ooanactliigr^^^^^''"^^''^ 
mence9;  it  was  begun  in  1797 and  oomplaitdiol^ 
under  the  gevenment  of  M.  Ottacan,  at  as  cipawn 
fiO,575  mpeea,  ^6820.  £t  is  selidly  eoBBtrocted  of 
stone,  and  has  a  drawbridge  in  t^e-  nriddle,  M  i^  i' 
too  narrow  for  carriages  ih  stormy  weathsr. 

Mahtm  <L  e.  Mfthi,  witH  the  Fortngoese  infli|l  t«- labii' 
minationj  at  the  nortfi-weateraeMtremity  ef d»id»»* 
in  hit.  1^  2' N»  long.  72*  Se' B.  is  a  amen  towa  cWdiy 
remarkable  on  aeeount  of  a  collegia  for  the  edatf^' 
of  Roman  Catholic  prieeta,  and  the  tooibof  sBfo^^- 
medan  saint.  Its  popvMiion  ul  1815,  anoaatc^  ts 
15,618  souls.  ^      .    , 

Malabar  Point  Us  a  remwfcabk  f«ek  ternriaHisf  Ae  1^  \ 
narrow  promontory  which  fatmB  tile  8outli-*«8tf'*'^ 
extremity  of  the  island.    At  a  emssiderable  etew«ioo        , 
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B9MB0S.  place  of  pilgrimage,  sioce  fhfiliaving  pawed  tbroiigfi 
*  it  is  believed  to  regenerate  tlie  pilgrim,  and  to  seenre 
to  him  aged  of  i)lis£  ina  future  J>eriod  of  transn^gration. 
Near  to  it  is  the  Brihman's  viUi^e,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Ascetics,  and  surrounding  a  fine  tank  in  a 
picturesque  situation.  A  temple,  of  Lachml  (or 
Lacshml)  the  Goddess  of  Wealth,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

Fryer's  Travels^  p.  65,  seq.-,  Nicbuhr's  Reisebeschrei'' 
hung^  ii.  1  to  51. )  Moor's  HinM  Fantheon,  p.  969,  seq.} 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  and  ESndoitan,  n. 

BOMBUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Apiaria.  <5cneric  character : 
ontemiie "filiform,  broken;  laibium  transverse;  man- 
dibular spoonshaped,  Toxmded  at  the  apex,  toothed ; 
palpi  four,  the  maxiHary  palpi  spatulate;  ocelli 
fisposed  in  a  transverse  line ;  body  very  hairy ;  hairs 
fisposed  in  particoloured  ^cise  or  spots  j  the  pos- 
terior tibia  tenmnated  with  two  spines.    LamarcK. 

Bombus  terregtris,  tSie  Humble  Bee,  (  jipis  terrestris, 
Lin.)  is  ttie  type  of  this  genus ;  and  some  of  the  par- 
tkuWs  of  the  history  and  economy  of  these  bisects, 
are  scarcely  \tias  interesting  than  those  of  their  near 
kliHired  the  common  hive  bee. 

They  iive  in  stfbterraneous  habitations,  in  societies 
composed  ^firom  fifty  or  sixty  to  two  or  three  himdred 
iiidmduite,  which  associations  terminate  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  They  eonsist  of  males,  females, 
and  two  distinct  varieties  of  neuters  or  laboiu^rs. 
The  females^  of  which  there  are  more  than  one  in 
each  society,  are  the  largest ;  the  males  are  of  the 
middle  size,  as  well  as  one  variety  of  neuters,  the 
imaUer  kind  of  which  are  scarcely  larger,  indeed 
•ovaetimes  even  less,  than  the  hive  bee.  According  to 
the  observations  of  the  younger  Huber,  many  of  the 
labourers,  which  are  produced  in  the  spring,  unite 
wHh  males  of  the  same  race,  and  soon  after  lay  thehr 
eggs  whtch  praduce  only  individoals  of  the  latter  sex, 
nese  fecuodspte  females,  which  appear  late  in  the 
seasoo,  and  are  desdned  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  As 
soon  then  as  the  catkins  of  the  diffsrent  species  of 
salixare  in  bloom>  they  are  seen  collecting  honey 
from  the  female  flowers,  and  'pollen  from  ^  male; 
sad  are  fennd  to  consist  exclusively  of  fecundated 
fenales,  ail  the  other  individuals  of  the  former 
eolony  having  perished  on  the  i^proach  of  winter. 
The  neuters  appear  later,  and  the  males  are  most 
common  in  autumn,  when  they  are  seen  in  abundance, 
OB  the  flowers  of  tbisdes,  of  which  they  are  reflEiaHc* 
ably  fond.  When  these  animals,  says  Mr.  Kirby,  are 
walking  upoa  the  ground,  if  a  finser  be  held  tomrds 
Hncm,  they  hit  up  the  three  legs  of  one  side  to  defend 
themselves,  which  giv«s  them  a  very  grotesqve  ap- 
pearance«  Most  species  form  their  nest  under 
ground,  but  B.  Uipidariim  Uiilds  under  stones,  on  the 
Mirfiiee.  When  thiey  do  not  meet  with  an  aocideatal 
cavity  ready  made,  they  excavate  one  themselves 
widi  great  labour.  U  ia  ci  considerable  extent, 
broader  thaa  it  is  ileep>  and  made  In  form  of  a  dome, 
by  a  convex  vault  or  c<^g  of  moss,  the  interior 
sui^ice  of  ^duch  is  cased  with  coarse  wax  to  keep 
oait  iskt  wet.  Sometimes  the  access  to  the  nest  is 
aiiapiyaa  ofaaftng  fbraaed  at  the  bottom,  at  other 
tunes  it  consists  of  a  long  tortuous  gallery  or  covered 


covered  by  their  enemies.  The  mode  in  which  they  BOMBYX. 
transport  the  moss  to  form  the  roof  is  exceedingly  ^ 
curious.  *  ft  must  be  observed,  that  they  employ 
only  such  as  grows  tipon  the  ground.  When  they 
have  discovered  a  parcel  of  this,  convcnienCly  situated, 
they  place  themselves  upon  it,  with  the  htnd  part 
towards  the  spot  to  which  they  mean  to  con^'ey  it  j 
they  first  take  a  small  portion,  and  with  their  maxiflfle 
and  fore  legs,  as  it  were  card  and  comb  it ;  when  the 
pieces  are  sufiiciently  disentangled,  they  are  placed 
under  the  body  by  the  first  pair  of  legs,  the  inter- 
mediate pair  receives  them,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
last,  Which  pushes  them  as  far  as  possible  behind. 
Then  either  the  same  insect,  or  another  who  takes 
her  turn  in  the  work,  pushes  it  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  nest.  Thus  small  heaps  of  prepared  moss  are 
conveyed  to  it,  and  in  a  similar  manner  carried  to  the 
summit  or  wherever  it  may  be  wanted.**  There  are 
generally  four  or  five  individuals  employed  together 
at  this  work.  The  nest  is  often  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  inches  in  'diameter,  and  sometimes  considerably 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  the 
female  first  deposits  little  masses  of  brown  wax,  which 
Reaumur  calls  the  paste,  forming  a  kind  of  irregular 
cells,  not  at  all  apprcmching  to  the  mathematical  accu- 
racy with  which  t9»e  elegant  comb  of  the  hive  bee  is 
built,  though  destined  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  In 
these  cells,  which  are  of  three  different  sizes,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  sex  of  the  defined  iahabitawt,  the  eggs  are 
laid,  and  the  larvs,  after  hemg lived  tlieir  appointed 
period  in  that  state,  form  each  ks  cocoon,  which  is 
pierced  at  the  bottom,  and  through  this  opening  the 
perfect  msect  finds  its  exit,  the  pupa  being  always 
placed  with  the  head  downwards.  Ileaun«r ;  Kirby, 
Monographia  Apwm  Anglia  ,*  Ouvier,  J^gne  Animal, 

BOMBYLIUS,  m  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipiera,  family  B&mhyliat^  Generic  character : 
first  joint  of  the  antennae  much  longer  than  the 
second,  and  smaller  than  the  third;  palpi  distinct 
and  apparent ;  haustellum  obviously  longer  than  the 


The  tramformations  of  the  insects  of  this  genus 
have  not  been  accurately  observed ;  but  the  larvce  are 
supposed  to  be  parasitical.  Hie  perfect  insect  flies 
with  great  rapidity,  and  hovers  quite  stationary  over 
flowers,  without  resting,  with  the  tongue  inserted 
into  them. 

BOMBYX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  family  Bom^dtes,  of  Latreille. 

In  Linaseus'i  system,  the  divisioin  of  the  genus 
PhaUena,  to  which  the  name  Bombfx  was  applied, 
comprehended  a  vast  number  of  species  differing  con- 
siderably from  each  other,  and  forming  distinct 
groups,  which  have  since  been  established  as  separate 
genera  by  Fabrichis,  Latreille,  Lamarck,  &c.  The 
gemis  Bombyx  of  the  last  named  author,  is  less  re^ 
stricted  than  that  of  Latreille,  who  has  formed  a 
distinct  femily  of  the  BombydUi ;  whilst  L«miarck' 
arranges  them,  perhaps  more  correctly,  amongst  the 
Pkal^iid^  He  includes,  in  this  genus,  the  Pka^ 
Uenida  having  bipectinated  aatenne,  two  short  palpi,  a 
very  short  tongue,  (in  some  species  being  scarcely 
perceptible;)  a  thick  body,  closely  covered  wHh hair 
or  wool,  and  wings  either  horizontal  or  deflected.  The 
larvae  have  sixteen  feet,  and  the  pupa  is  enclosed  wilhte 
4t2 
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longing  to  the  Linaaean  division  Attaci,}  measures 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  upwards  of  eight  inches. 
This  magnificent  moth  is  a  native  of  Asia ;  the  larva 
feeds  on  the  orange  ;  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  large 
strong  cocoon.  The  wings  are  yellowish  and  clouded, 
and  there  is  a  large  transparent  silvery  spot  on  each. 
Of  the  European  Bombyces,  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
PhaUsna  Junonia  of  Shaw,  separated  by  him  from 
the  B,  pavonia,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  large 
variety.  But  the  species  to  which  the  greatest  inter- 
est attaches,  is  B.  Mori,  the  silk  worm  moth,  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  European  silk,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  China  is  produced.  "  To  estimate  justly 
the  importance  of  this  article,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
view  it  as  an  appendage  of  luxury,  unrivalled  for  rich- 
ness, lustre,  and  beauty,  and  without  which  Courts 
would  lose  half  their  splendour ;  we  must  consider 
it,  what  it  actually  is,  as  the  staple  article  of  cultiva- 
tion in  many  large  provinces  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  which,  the  prospect  of  a 
deficient  crop  causes  as  great  alarm  as  a  scanty  harvest 
of  grain  with  us  j  and  after  giving  employment  to 
tens  of  thousands  in  its  first  production  and  trans- 
portation, as  furnishing  subsistence  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  in  its  final  manufacture  -,  and  thus 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  wheels  that  give 
circulation  to  national  wealth.  *  Kirbyand  Spence  Intr. 
vol.  i.  329. 

This  statetnent  may  surely  be  considered  sufficient 
to  rescue  the  study  of  Entomology  from  the  charge  of 
inutility,  especially  when  it  is  observed  that  many 
other  species  of  Bombyx  have  been  discovered  by 
Entomologists,  from  which  there  is  every  probability 
that  silk  may  be  readily  obtained.  In  India,  large 
quantities  are  manufiictured  from  the  Tusseh  and 
Arindy  silk  worms,  (B.  Paphia  and  Cynthia,)  The 
first  of  these  produces  large  quantities  of  a  coarse,  dark 
coloured  silk,  the  durability  of  which  is  so  greats  that 
after  constant  use  for  nine  or  ten  years,  it  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  decay.  The  silk  of  the  latter 
species  is  still  more  durable,  but  it  is  so  delicale  and 
flossy,  that  it  can  only  be  spun  like  cotton  without 
being  wound.     (Vide  Lin.  Trans,  vii.  33.  48.) 

It  was  from  Asia  that  silk  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  ;  but  for  many  ages  the  ancients  of  this  con- 
tinent were  unacquainted  with  its  origin.  In  the 
sixth  century,  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  moth  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  Monks,  who  had 
procured  them  secretly  in  India,  and  conveyed  them 
concealed  in  hollow  canes.  They  were  thence  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ,and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  transported  from  that  country  into  France. 

The  moUi  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
larva  appears  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  feeds  on 
.the  mulberry,  which  it  much  prefers  to  any  other 
food;  though  the  lettuce  may  be  substituted  till  the 
mulberry  leaves  appear.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  spin  the  important  cocoon,  which  produces  the 
ailk,  and  which,  though  it  weighs  but  three  grains, 
or  even  less,  consists  of  a  thread  900  feet  long.  It 
requires  two  thousand  silk  worms  to  form  a  pound  of 
Bilk.  In  this  cocoon  the  caterpillar  changes  to  a  pupa, 
and  in  about  twenty  days  the  moth  comes  forth. 

It  is  probable  that  other  articles  besides  silk  may 
be^  and  indeed  are,  by  the  (Chinese,    procured  from 


procured  from  the  silk  reservoirs,  by  opemag  the  fi^A 
body  of  the  larva  just  before  they  are  about  to  spin.  ^ 
Latreille,  Hist,  Nat, ;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Intr.  vol.  i.  W^ 

BOMMEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Guelderland,  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maese  and  the  Waal,  which 
is  called  Bommeler  Waard.  It  was  once  a  fortified 
place,  but  the  works  were  sufiered  to  decay  after  the 
acquisition  of  Bois-le-Duc,  by  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Bommel  contains  a  population  of  nearly  3000  inha- 
bitants ;  but  its  trade  has  declined  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  sand  before  the  entrance  of  its 
harbour.  During  the  winter  of  1794  and  1795,  this 
town  was  distinguished  by  several  severe  conflicts, 
occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  cross  the 
Waal.  This  they  effected  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  former  year,  when  the  town  of  Bommel,  u 
well  as  the  adjoining  fort  of  Saint  Andrew,  fell  into 
their  bands,  and  they  afterwards  drove  the  allies  from 
their  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  iMiyonet. 
Bommel  stands  about  60  miles  nearly  north-east  of 
Antwerp,  in  latitude  51^  48'  N.,  and  longitude  4°  55' B. 

BOMMELER  WAARD,  an  ishmd  in  the  Nether- 
lands, formed  by  the  Maese  and  the  Waal,  about  fifteea 
miles  long,  and  six  broad.  Caesar  calls  it  Insula  Bata* 
vorum.  It  was  formerly  under  the  conunand  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  States  General,  and  was 
defended  by  the  three  forts  of  Saint  Andrew,  Voora, 
and  Crevecoeur.  This  island  being  a  kind  of  stroi^ 
hold,  has,  like  many  other  parts  of  Holland  been  the 
object  of  fierce  conflict.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  as  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  were  crossing 
it,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of»  Dutch  ships, 
the  dykes  were  opened,  and  the  island  being  thus  laid 
under  water,  the  troops  had  no  refuge  but  the  citadel, 
where  they  must  soon  have  perished  for  the  want  of 
supplies,  but  for  a  sudden  frost,  which  obliged  the 
Dutch  to  raise  the  blockade,  and  suffer  the  Spa- 
niards to  escape.  In  1600,  the  island  surrendered 
to  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  seventy-two  years 
afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Maribsl 
Turenne,  but  was  abandoned  in  the  fbllowmg;  year, 
after  destroying  the  works. 

BONACE,  Bark  Tree,  the  English  name  of  the 
Daphne  ienuifolia, 

BONA  DEA,  the  good  Goddess.  A  goddess,  is 
Roman  Mythology,  concerning  whom  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails,  even  among  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity. Plutarch,  in  his  lAfe  of  Julius  Cctsar,  coosiden 
her  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian  Gynacea,  the 
mother  of  Bacchus  :  the  Romans,  he  adds,  believe  her 
to  be  a  Dryad,  the  wife  of  Faunus.  Macrobius  (i.  19) 
treats  at  length  upon  her  nature  smd  worship.  On  the 
authority  of  Cornelius  Labeo  he  represents  her  to  be 
the  same  as  Maia,  to  whom  many  other  names  also  are 
assigned  $  Terra,  Faitna,  Ops,  and  FaHta,  That  she 
is  Terra  he  thinks  is  clear  from  the  secrecy  of  her 
rites.  She  is  Bona  because  she  produces  good  t^ 
for  man's  subsistence.  Fauna,  because /are^  omni  itfw 
ammantium.  Ops,  because  ipiii»  auxilio  {vel  ope)  via 
canstet.  Fatua,  ajando  ;  quod  infantes  partu  edUi  ntm 
prius  vocem  edant  quam  aiiigerini  terram.  Others 
again,  he  continues,  believe  her  to  be  Jonoi  and 
therefore  represent  her  with  a  regal  sceptre  in  her 
left  hand.  Some  worship  her  as  Proserpine,  and  there- 
fore approach  her  with  a  swine    as  a  victim,  die 
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mimal  which  roots  up  corn,  the  gift  of  Geres.  The 
Boeotians,  he  says,  hold  her  to  be  Semele,  a  daughter 
if  Faunus,  who  enraged  at  her  resistance  to  his 
ncestuous  love,  scoured  her  with  a  myrtle  rod  3  and 
laTing  in  vain  attempted  to  corrupt  her  by  the 
nfluence  of  wine,  finally  succeeded  by  transforming 
iimself  into  a  serpent.  Hence  myrtle  twigs  are 
xcluded  from  her  temple  :  a  vine  is  placed  above  her 
lead  :  the  vessel  in  which  wine  is  borne  into  her 
emple,  bears  an  unusual  name,  meUarium,  or  as  others 
;ive  it  miUarium  -,  and  the  wine  itself,  in  her  rites,  is 
poken  of  as  milk  :  serpents  also  sport  harmless  and 
mharmed  round  her  altar.  Medea  among  others  has 
laimed  this  title)  because  the  priesU  distribute 
aedicine  in  her  temple  from  a  store  of  herbs  ',  and, 
tn  account  of  the  ingratitude  of  Jason,  men  Qre 
(xduded  from  her  sacrifice,  Varro,  without  adopting 
he  whole  legend  relating  to  Faunus,  makes  the  Bona 
Jea  the  daughter  of  that  god  3  and  extols  the  chastity 
vhich  prevented  her  from  quitting  the  chambers 
jsigned  to  the  women,  and  never  permitted  her  to 
lee  or  be  seen  of  man.  He  adds  also,  that  the  festi- 
val of  Hercules,  in  which  women  were  not  allowed  to 
Mrticipate,  was  established  by  that  hem  in  revenge 
or  a  privation  which  he  had  suffered  while  driving 
he  herds  of  Geryon  through  Italy.  The  Demigod  was 
hirsty,  and,  on  his  application  to  a  woman  for  water, 
le  was  refused,  because  the  day  on  which  he  asked  was 
ledicated  to  the  Bona  Dea,  and  it  was  unlawful  that 
nen  should  taste  any  thing  devoted  to  her  service. 

The  Bona  Dea  had  two  temples  in  Rome,  one  on 
he  Aventine  hill,  the  other  in  the  Via  Nova  adjoining 
o  thetemple  of  Isis.  Her  rites,  however,  were  generally 
lelebrated  in  the  house  of  the  Consul  or  the  Prstor, 
vho  quitted  it  for  the  occasion.  No  ma)e  was  allowed 
o  be  present,  even  the  pictures  of  her  were  veiled, 
md  unhappy,  says  the  satirist,  was  the  detected 
nouse  of  forbidden  sex,  who  violated  the  mysteries 
tj  bis  intrusion.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  the  foul 
attempt  of  Clodius  is  well  known,  (Plutarch,  in  lac, 
it,)  and  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  many  passages  in 
he  Roman  poets,  that  Hhe  extraordinary  appearance  of 
anctity  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea  was 
onducted,  served  only  as  a  veil  for  the  uttermost 
^cence  of  excess  and  illicit  intrigue. 

BONAH,  or  Bblad  el  Aneb,  (the  Land  of  Grapes) 
seaport  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat. 
6°  52'  N.  and  long.  7°  45'  E.  It  belongs  to  the  Dey 
f  Algiers,  and  the  province  of  Kostantinah.  The 
'rench  have  a  factory  there,  and  used  formerly  to  carry 
n  a  considerable  traffic  in  grain,  butter,  oil,  wax,  hides, 
nd  wool.  Both  the  harbours  are  almost  choked  up, 
nd  very  insecure,  and  no  vessels  can  approach  nearer 
lan  a  league  from  the  town.  The  coral  fishery,  on 
le  neighbouring  coast,  is  principally  carried  on  by 
le  Genoese.  See  Shaw's  Travels  ,*  Poiret*s  Voyage  in 
kirbarie ;  Morgan's  Barbary  States, 

BOND,  n,  T       m.         ^  *  J        * 

'  The  past  tense  and  past  par- 

ticiple of  the  verb  to  bind,  (q.  v.) 
A  bond  is  that  which  bindSg 
fastens,  or  confines ;  or  by  which 
any  thing  is  bound,  fastened,  or 
'  confined  -,  which  puts  or  keeps 
in  confinement,  under  con- 
straint, under  obligation  5  that 
which  constrains  or  obliges, 
which  forces  or  compels. 


Bond,  adj. 
Bondage, 
Bo^sdman,  or 

Bo'NDSMAN, 
Bo^NDMAID, 

Bo^ndfolk, 

Bo^NDSERVANT, 

Bondslaves, 
Bo^ND  woman,  or 
Bounds  woman. 


Ife  nay  se  a  Umitmmui^s  sone  ojfer  wyle  kaj^t  bt  comei 
And  some  gromes  and  iqiuret,  and  lep^e  kny^^  tome. 

H,  Gkmcuttr,  p.  100. 

For  alle  ^  ^nddam,  ^t  now  on  Inrlond  et, 
^rgh  Normans  !t  cam,  bondage  &  deftret , 
And  if  yei  now  powere  had  of  tb,  wite  2^  wele 
Streiter  we  raid  be  lad  by  >e  tend  dele. 

R,  Bnamff  p.  261. 

Ne  lasse  flatering  in  her  word 
That  purely  her  simple  record 
Was  fonnd  as  trew  as  any  bond 
Or  tronth,  of  any  mannes  hond. 

Chaucer.     The  Dreamt,  foL  243, 

And  anon  hise  eeris  weren  opened  and  the  hvnd  of  his  tnnge 
was  uahemt^den  and  he  spak  rightly.        WUUf.    Mark,  ch.  vii. 

This  geaunt  wote  he  mate  not  longe 
Endure  tnder  so  harde  bondes. 
And  thought  he  wolde  out  of  his  hondes 
By  sleighte,  in  some  maner  escape. 

Gower.     Con/.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  75. 

Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  frcedome  grewe. 
In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restrainte. 
And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  greefe 
To  banish  the  Icsse,  I  find  my  chief  releefe. 

Surrey.    Complaint  of  Dying  Laatr,  4r^« 

If  thou  wilt  mighty  be,  flee  from  the  rage 
Of  crnell  will,  and  see  thou  kepe  the  free 
From  the  foul  yoke  of  sensual  bondage. 

Wyat.    He  ruletk  not,  9[c. 

And  furtherovcr,  ther  as  the  lawe  sayth,  that  temporel  goodes  ' 
of  bond/olk  ben  the  goodes  of  hir  Lord. 

Chaucer.    The  Persona  Tale,  r.  iL  p.  351. 

And  kyn^s  of  the  erthe  and  prynces  and  tribunes  and  rich* 
and  stronge,  and  ech  boondman  and  free  man  Hidden  hem  ia 
dennys  and  stoony  of  hilles.  Wiclif.    ApocaUpe,  ch.  vi. 

And  the  kynges  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  menne,  and  the 
ryche  menne,  and  the  chiefe  captajmes,  and  the  mighty  men,    * 
and  euery  bondmanne  and  euery  free  manne  hyd  themselues  in 
dennes,  and  in  rockes  of  the  hyllcs.  Bible,  1551. 

My  father  but  a  bondman  borne 

and  I  at  first  but  poore, 
I  stretchd  my  wings  and  from  my  nest 

did  mount  aloft  and  sore. 

Dra»t,     Horace,  R.  9 

For  Sina  is  a  mounUdn  in  Arabia,  whiche  in  the  Chaldeet 
language  hath  the  name  of  the  bondmaiden  Agar,  and  bordereth 
upon  the  molmtaine  of  Sion.  UdtUi.    Galathi,  ch.  ir. 

A  bondsman  that  hath  a  master  more  cruell  then  a  reasonable 
man  would  be  to  a  dogge ;  if  there  were  no  heauen,  might  this 
bond  struant  accuse  God  of  vnrighteousnes,  because  he  hath  not 
made  hym  a  master  ?  TyndalCs  Workes,  fol.  218. 

Tliey  therefore  whiche  gaue  themselues  vnto  synne  became 
bondsMloMet,  the  fruite  of  that  theyr  bondage  is  death. 

Udall.    Bomainet,. c\i.yi. 

Yet  safest  thou  an  idle  looker  on, 
And  glad  attendest  which  side  won  or  lost : 
Now  if  thou  be  a  bondslaue  rile  become 
No  wrong  is  that,  but  Gods  most  righteous  doome. 
Fai^ax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  i.  St.  51.« 

I  tell  you,  master  Thomey,  I  gire  no  security.  Bonds  wi^  bills 
are  but  terriers  to  catch  fools,  and  keep  lazy  knaves  busy.  My 
security  shall  be  present  payment. 

Ford.    The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  L  sc.  2. 

And  thus  whilst  all  a  mutual  change  desire. 
The  ancient  bonds  of  their  allegiance  broke. 
Resolr'd  with  blood  their  liberty  to  buy. 
And  in  this  quarrell  row'd  to  live  and  die. 

Drayton.    The  Barons  Wan. 

100  were  Spaniards,  every  one  well  mounted  upon  his  hone  ; 
the  rest  were  Indians,  running  as  dogs  at  their  heels,  all  naked 
and  in  the  most  miserable  bondage. 

Sir  F)raiKia  Drake.    The  World  Emcampmme^ 
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which  8i|[fufi0th  tbevame  that  Tillanus  doth,  •ccordiag  to  the 
French  for  a  viUa|perv  liiit  not  iiccsrdiAg  to -our  £ngliah  for  a 

vOIMMMII* 

Spelmam,    On  the  Fewh  and  Tenurtt^  ck  tu.  fol.  14. 

Ithappned  that  the  Undtmam  ofFkitarcklHKlconiitlBdfloinme 
wremom  tf enot  t  wberforc  his  mayster  wylled,  that  he  shudde 
he  sharpely  punyssbed. 

Sir  Tkomas  Etyai.     Thd  Owentwr,^'  211. 

Too  ranch  this  sacred  eeait  of  juatioe  graatt  unto  waA  a  fugitive 
hondMlave,  who,  instead  of  these  ezasninatioaa,  ihoold  be  made 
confen  iHCh  a  whip,  that  winch  «  halter  should  punish. 

Suiney,    Arcadia,  book  v. 

Their  ^Udaen  thait  wrse  left  alter  then  in  llie  land,  whrnn  the 
children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon 
those  did  Soloman  levie  a  tribute  of  ^oud-termce  unto  this  day. 
Bible.     Modem  FtrtioH,  King§,  ^.  ix.  y.  21. 

Others  of  10010  eole, 
^sttayteUa,  have  trod  thia  wilderness ; 
The  fugitive  bond-woman  with  her  son 
Outcestt  Nebttolih,  yet  found  he  rdeif 
By  a  pononding  Angel. 

MOtom,    PmradUe  Eegtiined,  book  ii.  1.  308 

Whenthiok  asEgypl's  locusts  on  the  sand, 

Our  tribes  lay  slaughtered  through  the  promis'd  land, 

Whose  few  snrvTTors  with  worse  fate  remain, 

To  drag  the  bmndagt  of  a  tyrant's  reign. 

Dryden.    Ahmhm  mnd  j^rekUopM,  part  ii. 


-Th'  appointed  time 


Wnii  pious  toil  fulfiU'd,  tlie  callow/Toong, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  Hfe, 
Hieirhrittle  bondng-e  break,  and  come  to  light. 

Thomson,    Sjning* 

I  hmm  «lniggled  through  m««h  diseeurageaeat  tmd  mwsk 
ntion;  mch  obkqvy:  much  cahiaHiy,  for  a  people  wiA 
i  hara  ao  tia,  hut  the  eommmi  bond^t  manlund. 

Bwrke,    A  Letter  to  Sir  Mereulet  Langrithe, 

fjet  tjiem  endaaronr  to  wipe  away  the  reproach*  of  hsvtng 
delitered  over  so  many  of  th^  innocent  fdlow-^reatmcs  to  a 
most  heavy  temporal  bomdage,  both  bj  oontrihuting  to  soothe 
and  alleviate  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
rescue  thea  £kmb  the  aUll  nore  cruel  bondmge  of  ignorance  and 
sin.  J^oriem,    Sermon  zvii.  v.  i. 

On  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  have  justly  conceived 
iffinsf  the  doctrinea  thet  were  aHerwards  gn^edoathis  iftlem, 
we  now  nee  the  ward  voms/  opftrobriously,  aa  synonimees  toslttre 
or  bamdmnm,  Biackstone,    CMUMwfcricty  ii.  p. 53. 


•  I  ihaU  he  obliged,  thereCore,  to  furnish  these  honest  farmen 
wiik  a  new  supply  of  hands  for  ^lage,  which  I  must  he  at  the 
espencc  of  buying,  aa  there  are  none  left  upon  the  estate^ 
neither  have  I  any  bond-slevea  of  my  own. 

Meimotk.     PUny,  Loiter  xix.  book  Hi. 

Bond,  in  Lawj  is  one  of  the  modes  of  nlieiiattfig  per- 
sonal property  by  deed,  by  the  force  of  which  a  person 
(technically  called  the  obligor)  obliget  himself  and  his 
personal  representatives  by  consequence^  or,  if  the 
deed  so  express  it,  his  heirs  also,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  at  a  certain  day  therein  specified,  to  another 
person  (called  the  obligee.)  'The  money  is  recoverable^ 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified,  in  an  aGikm 
of  debt.  So  far  a  Bond  may  appear  to  he  atmply  a 
security  for  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money  due  ; 
though,  being  imder  the  seal  of  the  tf&^cr  or  party 
engaging  to  pay  it,  it  is  considered  in  law  a  spedalty 
debt,  i.  e.  it  is  entitled  to  payment  prior  to  all  simple 
contract  debts,  or  debts  secured  only  by  parol,  whether 
they  be  such  in  fact  (as  mere  oral  undertakings  or 
contracts)  or  in  law  (as  where  the  promise  or  agree- 
ment, though  in  writing>  is  not  nnder  seal.)  Bonda 
are,  however,  more  commonly  given  for  the  purpose 


iHdthflr  to  do«r  leave  utidGne  «Bjr.f  artkuhtf  atg-^M 
a  tenaot,  ki  a  ktm%  to  fMf  001*  to  his  h'^hsA  •  a 
asrety  to  iaAewsmafy  a  ftina^  a^HnU  the  actsdf  t 
persofi  far  wvhona  he  fthBaJbacomafeoaaAa  ahaiwanr 
tiB^r  mortgage,  to  pay  tilie  iataMsl  on  the luttb* 
regularly  to  the  fender,  ite.  &c. ;  it  is  aewMcnieotiid 
UBial  method  to  gtvea  ^oid  for  a  ceitaia  saai,  which 
is  tormed  *he  (mmkyi,  aod  vrfaaoh  of  ohvioosaecewtf 
fKceeds,  and  in  coMoaaii  pimetiee,  is  jast  ibuhkef 
theaum  rialbed  hy  the  party  aeoepting  this  iiMleMiifi. 
OBctioB.    la  Bitcli  caaes  a  camdiiiom  is  SBpciadM  lo 
the  BomdL,  cfeipislating  that  if  the  aet  be  petkmoA 
the  obligation  shall  be  votd^    hut  shall  otherwiie 
remain  in  ibree.     ShooU  the  act  so  secuKd  to  k 
porformed  be,  in  ttsoli^  immoml  or  HlegaU  the  Bond 
is  held  m  law  to  he  ipm  Jfacto  void.     Uader  tbe 
former  head  may  be  clasaed  all  Boeds  Isrthe  p«- 
ibnnaaee  of  any  thiing  maimm  in  se,  ahd  so  neog^iiei 
by  the  comaaon  feehsg  and  andfirirtMling:  gf  bum 
ktod,  or  the  oonanoa  laaw  of  the  land,  whieh  ib^  w 
must  be  snp|nfied  to  be»  fwoded  on  ibeoL    Sudi  m 
Bonds  given  ia  consideratioa  of  fkbure  prnetilstiin, 
though  if  ibe  ooastderation  he  frensus  coh^tatioB, 
they  are  hdd  by  our  courts  to  be  v«did,  bdngcon- 
sideved  10  the  light  of  coaspeoaatran  for  the  ill  dent 
S  F.  Wms.  432,  and  other  cases.  Such  alw  are  Bqb^ 
whose  cottditjon  tends  to  Ae  geoeral  and  uafuHfied 
restraint  of  the  freadom  eftvmde — a  priooiple  very  dnr 
to  our  laws,  and  the  operation  of  which,  as  spplyiflg 
to  the  point  in  question,  is  fully  and  cfearlydi^doped 
in  Lord  Macclesfield's   ^idgment,    in   the  esse  of 
MitcheU  e.  Reynokis,  1  P.  Wsia.  181.  See  also  liSisC, 
86.    The  totter  head  cooprisea  aU  Bands  forte  po^ 
formaace  of  any  acta  of  the  class  of  aMda  prokdiU,  or 
which,  by  particular  enaotmeats  of  the  li^gislstaK, 
are  mad»  equally  afienstve  to  tiae  law  with  the  piC" 
ceding  class  of  misdoings.    Such  are  gsming,  usny, 
sunony,  &e.  &c    And  no  positioo   is   aow  ckuo; 
than  dkat  our  Courto  of  Law  can  admit  no  dBstiactioB, 
however  obvious  be  die  difference  ia  the  eyes  cf 
moralists,  between  maksm  prahjikidstim  and  makm  is  e 
Where  the  condition  of  a  Bond  is  unposnUe  si  the  ttot 
of  making  it,  ''  the  ooadittoa  akme,"  aays  fihckstosc^ 
book  it.  ch.  XX.   ''is  vokl,  and  the  B«id  shafl  staid 
singfe  and  uacooditiooal  ;**  i.e.  the  whole pat<d4r  Ml 
be  recoverable,   without  inqairiog  sato  the  oooper- 
Ibrmance  of  the  condition.     In  other  esses,  i  tf 
sufficient  lor  the  defendant,  in  aa  actioa  oa  theSoa^^ 
to  set  forth  the  condition  on  the  plea^ngs,  sod  ^ 
prove,  on  the  trial,  that  it  has   been  compliei  with. 
If  in  any  case  he  £dled  to  do  this,   he  wonld  hy  Ae 
letter  of  the  Bond,  he  liable  to  pay  the  whale  pead 
snm,  and  this  liability  the  oomoMMi  law  enfonoed.  it 
is  diviotts  that  such  a  role  would  ofiken  be  productive 
of  gross  injustice.      A  man  night  borrow  a  koadTed 
pounds,    and  give  a  Bond,  in    the  penalty  of  tv^ 
hundred,  condt^iofied  for  the  repayment  of  the  Bom 
really  borrowed  1    yet,   if  he  failed  to  repay  itjj^ 
obiigee  would  recover  the  whole  two  hundied.  To 
obviate   this*  it  was  enacted  (8  and  9  WiUiaai  HI- 
ch.  xL  sec.  8.)  '*  That  the  plaintiff  may  ass^/*  i^^ 
the  act  httving  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  defeadaots 
in  actions  on  Bonds,  this  word  '^may'*  has  bees  c«»- 
strued  to  mean  "  must^     See  Drage  v.  Bnnd,  *  Wis. 
377,  and  subsequent  cases)  "as  niany  Ar««*» »* *•* 
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the  pleadlags,  and,  of  course,  proved  to  the  satifi- 
fEieikmi  of  tli&  jury-that  damages  can  be  recovered. 

If  in  a  Bond  the  obligor  binds  bimseif  only  and  not 
his  heirs,  the  heir  will  not  be  liable  >  but  the  charge 
falls  only  on  the  ptosoiuii  rtfireaieiiitatives.  Shep. 
Touch.  869.  And  wiiere^tHe  heir  is  eaeprtssly  bound, 
yet,  in  an  action  against  him  on  his  ancestor's  Bond, 
it  »  neoissary  to  aU^ge  this  fact  in  the  declaration,  or 
the  plaintiff  cannot  recover ;  and  even  after  a  verdict 
in  his  fiivour,  judgment  wouM  foe  arrested  on  the 
ground  of  such  a  defect  in  the  pleadings.  See  Bkrfoer 
r.  Fox,  2  Saund.  136. 

BONDOU,  or  Bondu^  is  one  of  those  states  aeorthe 
western  coast  of  Africa,  wbf eh  belong  to  the  Fdlah8> 
who,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Mandingoes, 
are  the  most  numerous  of  alt  the  Negro  tribes  in 
western  Airica.  This  territory,  placed  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kajaaga^  on  tho  east  by  Bambtik,  on  the  south  by 
Tienda  and  the  Simbani  desert,  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  Fdta-terra.  It  is  hiHy  and  extremely 
f(krtite^  wetl  watered,  and  in  many  pTaces  covered  with 
wood.  The  banks  of  its  principal  stream,  called  the 
FaMm^  are  covered  in  December  with  rich  fields  of 
manic  (Holcus  cevfium),  and  among  the  fruits  and 
escuTent  vegetables,  besides  most  of  those  produced 
at  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  several  still  impeifectly,  or 
not  at  alt  known  to  Ehiropeans.  The  natives  are 
gentle,  kind  hearted,  and  industrious :  raised,  or 
mikier  rifii^g  iro»  IIk*  pattdntk  to  the  agricuhRiral 
state;  and  entirely  occupied  »  ti»e  care  of  thelir 
cattle  and  the  culture  of' their  fields.  They  fbld  tfceit 
herds  6very  night,  and  always  keep  watch  to  guard 
against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts^.  They  do  not  use 
their  milk  tin  it  is  sour  3  preparing  an  acid  beii^rage^ 
soaethk^  Hke  tlM  yoghdrt  of  the  Tatar  tribes^  so 
agreeable  in  a  hot  climate.  Of  the  cream  they  make 
butter,  which  is  preserved  fn  earthen  pot9  ibr  the  table 
or  the  toilet,  as  aaMBting.  the  body  with  it  is  a  luxury 
in  which  the  wealthy  delight  to  indulge.  With  the 
art  of  making  cheese  they  are  not  acquainted.  Their 
horses,  wiiich  bear  apparently  the  cross,  of  the  Arabiaa 
bDMd»  afe  eBcrilent.  The.  rapid  and  rocky  stream  of 
the  Fal^m^  supplies  them  with  abundance  of  fish^  and 
theic  contirivaace  for  fishing,  on  a^  large  scale,  ia 
ingeiuoiis;  Adam  of  stone,  with  opeaings  aft.  iaterr^ 
is^k  aeroes  the  river,  and  baskets  of  split  cane, 
twenty  iott  long^  ane  placed  before  these  opening*  in 
the  direolion  of  the  current,  which  is  too  Strang  to 
allow  the  return  of  the  fish  when  once  they  have 
entered  the  trap.  Uand-aet9  made  of  cotton  are 
used  for  catiching  a  smaller  kind  of  fish,  about  as  big 
as  sprals,  and  these  are,  aft  soon  as  caught,  pounded  in 
a  wooden  mortar  till  a  paste  ia  formed,  which,  is 
iDunediately  dried  in  the  sun  in  large  lumps. 

Bond4  being  a  great  thorough£ure  from  the  interior 
in  the  European  &ctosiea  on  the  coast,  ia  atuch  fx»^ 
quented  by  mUxAa  or  slave,  merchants,  who  usually 
trade  in  various  articles.  Other  traders  come  to  pur- 
chase salt.  Strong  cotton  cloths,  manufactujwd  in  the 
country,  and  dyed  with  indigo  grown  there,  are  also 
an  article  of  barter  with  the  people  of  Bambdk,  who 
•bring  gold  in  extrhange.  Grain  and  fragrant  gums  are 
given  in  return  for  iron,  the  butter  of  the  shea-tree, 
and  gold  duflt.     'Rie^dulnes  l^md  by  the  King  are 


Majesty  s  arsenals  are  well  supplied,  and  he  is  the 
terror  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 

The  Mohammedan  mith  has  been  embraced  by  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  natives  of  fiondd;  but  thtf  gentle- 
ness of  tHe  Negr9  character  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
softened  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 
Religious  persecution  is  unknown  5  and  many  retain 
their  idolatrous  superstitions  without  molestation 
from,  their  Mnsulmaa  neighbaura.  Schools,  in.  which 
Arabic  is  tanght,  afecomoHNi;  as  ia  always  the  caae 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  have  taken  root. 
See  Park's  Travels;  Golberry's  Travels;  Durand*s 
Voffoge  au,  Senegal;  Mollier's  Voyage  en  Jfrique, 

BONDOKDAN,  a  title  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Onlnance  in  the  service  of  the  Mamluc  Sultan  of 
Egypt.  The  aaiae  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  ward 
bondukt  a  nut ;  hence  applied  metaphoricdly  to  a  ball 
discharged  from  fire-arms.  It  was  the  surname  of  the 
Saltan  Mbars,.  who  arigiBaUy  was  the  slare  of  this 
officer. 

BONDOflF,  a  County  of  Suabia,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
St.  Blasius.  Amidst  the  commotions  which  agitated 
this  part  of  Germany  in  180^,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Grand  Prior  of  Heitersheim;  in  1805  it  reverted  to 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  but  during  the  following 
yeac  it  was  tnMisferred  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
The  whole  extent,  including  the  lordship  of  Blumeck, 
i»  aeav  ninety  sc^aare  milesy  and  the  popuktioa  leas 
than  8000.  The  revenue  it  then  yielded  was  estiasalad 
at  a^SOOO.  Bbndorf  is  the  chief  town,  and  is  now  the 
haad  ol  Ike  bailiagc,  in  the  circle  of  the  Damihe  i  but 
does  not  eeotaia  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  k 
stands  near  730  miles  nearly  north  of  Zurich,  and  six 
miles  froaa  Stsathlbgen, 

BONE,  1%  A.  S.   Aflir;    Ger.   beim ;    Swe.  and 

Bone,  n.       i  Dutch,    been ;    Martinius,    Wachter, 

Borneo,       f  Ihre,  agree  with  other  etymologists 

Bo'nklsss,  ^that  the  Northern  ban  and  the  Gr. 
[Patn€.iv,  to  go,  to  step  forward,  to 
proceed;  ire,  gradi,  mcederet  must 
luna  some  affinity.  "  Crura,''  says  Wachter,  ''  suui 
ita^uro^ gradiendi  instrumental'  And  Martinius,  "Bein,  - 
Os,  quia  ostium  virtute  est  to  fiauf€Uf,** 

Bone-lace,  or  6oit«'worked  lace,  is  lace  worked, 
made,  or  manufoctured  upon  bones. 

To  BMke  no  bones  is  to  do — as  willingly,  as  readily, 
as  easily  as  a  dog  or  other  animal  devaars  meat 
without  bones  ;  and  thus — to  invent  no  diiBealties. 

Bone-set,  to  set  a  dislocated  or  fractured  6one  into 
its  place. 

He  siimH  t»  gfoode,  A  lyjtliche  h«  ne  ^  sirok  non, 
^at  he  ne  brak  hed  o^r  ant,  or  aom  o>cr  A**. 

R,  Glmsce9ter,  p.  126. 

Kcke  man  he  was  ^on,  round  &  no^  weT  long, 
ro  out  red,  myd  gred  wo«*€,  wel  y  A«Mrf  &  atroijf 

J4.    p.414h. 

The  hehnes  they  to-hewes,  and  to-ahreda  ; 
Out  bKst  the  btod,  with  sterne  aCieBMa  radt. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bone§  they  ta-brasle 
Bt  thur^  ne  thickest  of  •tile  throng  gan  threste. 

Chaucer.     The  KmghUf  Tak^  j.  \QiU 

The  bathes  weren  than  araied^ 
With  hei^sa  tenpiisd  and  sMsisd^ 


Bto^r¥, 
Bo^NBACoa. 
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And  Jason  was  manned  soone. 
And  did,  as  it  befeUe  to  doone. 
Into  his  bathe  he  went  anone. 
And  wisshe  hym  cleane  as  any  bone, 

Gower.    Coif,  Am.  book  T.  fol.  104. 

Alas  mv  Lord  while  I  do  mnce  hereon 
And  call  to  minde  my  youthfuU  years  myspentey 
Hey  g^iue  me  suche  a  hoane  to  gnawe  rpon^ 
That  lUl  my  sensis  are  in  silence  pent 

Gatcoigiu,     Woodmanthip, 

See  ye  my  hondis  and  my  feet :  for  I  mysilf  am,  feele  ye  and 
see  ye  for  a  spirit  hath  no  flesch  and  hoonet  as  ye  see  that  I  haue. 

WieUf,  iMke,  ch.  xxir. 

Beholde  my  handes  and  my  fete,  that  it  is  euen  my  selfe. 
Handle  me  and  see  :  for  spirites  haue  not  fleshe  and  6one«,  as  ye 
see  me  haue.  BihU^  1551. 

For  those  pictures  ezpresse  only  j*  lothely  figure  of  onr  dead 
bony  bodies  biten  away  y*  flesh. 

Sir  Thomoi  MoTe*t  JForkes,  fol.  77. 

Thomas  Wyat  had  on  a  shirt  of  mule,  and  on  his  head  a  faire 
hat  of  veluet,  with  broad  boneworke  lace  about  it 

Stow.  Qmeen  Mary.  Anno,  1554. 

I  haue  giuen  sucke,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  loue  the  babe  that  milkes  me 
I  would,  while  it  was  smyling  in  my  face, 
Haue  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  boneUu  gununes 
And  daaht  the  braines  out,  had  I  so  swome 
As  you  haue  done  to  this. 

ShaJupeare.    Macbeth,  fol.  135. 

After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp,  or  rather  the 
boneHick,  for  that  me  thinkes  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  wane  for  a  placket. 

Jd,     Tfoihtt  and  Cretsida,  fol.  87. 

This  seemed  to  bee  a  bone  cast  betweene  the  noblee  and  the 
commons,  to  set  them  together  at  strife  and  contention. 

Holland.    Li9me,io\.l70. 

Like  JEaop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone. 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone : 
The  fruitless  fight  condnued  all  the  day ; 
A  cur  came  by,  and  snatched  the  prise  away. 

Dry  den.    Palatnon  andArcite,  book  L 

When  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead,  the  Turks 
imagin'd  that  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart, 
thev  shou'd  be  animated  with  a  rigour  and  force  like  to  that 
which  inspired  him  when  liring.  Spectator,  No.  316. 

I  am  not  without  hopes,  because  I  am  not  like  the  tawdry  gay 
things  that  are  fit  only  to  make  bone-lace.  Tatler,  No,  83. 

Some  hare  amus'd  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame  ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  of  Mausolean  pomp, 
Sort-Uy'd  themselres,  tlmmortalize  their  bonet. 

Cowper.    The  Tatk,  book  T. 

Unlike  to  liring  sounds  it  came, 

Unmix'd,  nnmelodis'd  with  breath  ; 
But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 

CrMk'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Langkome.    Fable  xi. 

BONECHIEF.  Fr.  hm,  good^  and  chef,  the  chief  or 
bead ;  opposed  to  mischief.  Another  example  may 
be  found  under  Acheyb,  q. «. 

As  semeth  wele  by  reson,  who  so  can  intend. 
That  O  mann'ys  wyt  ne  wyll  may  not  comprehend 
The  bonck^woA  tiiemyschefT,  as  may  many  hedis. 

Chaucern    The  Merehante*  Second  Tale, 

BONER.    Fr.  bonnaire,  "  gentle,  courteous,  affable^ 
mild,  without  malice,  faithful,  sincere."  Cotgrave. 
Bmwr  is  still  preserved  in  the  compound  dtbonair. 


He  telleth  a  tale  of  the  Patriarke  id  ConstnatiiHIfk  thtt  he  m 
should  be  boner  and  bwtom  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  yet  at  _ 
that  time,  when,  as  he  imagineth,  this  graonte  waa  made,  iha  ^^ 
cittie  ot  Constantinople  was  not  builded.  ^^ 

Jewel,    Def.  of  the  Apohgie.     "^Z 

Of  all  thys  deckdom  feyr 
lliat  vlke  lady  ts  eyr ; 

And  come  of  luiyghtes  keane  $ 
Sche  is  meke  and  boneyre. 
Therefore  we  beth  in  despe3rre. 
That  sche  be  dyght  to  synne. 
Lybeau,    DUcourcee  in  JUtton**  Roenmmetf,  r.  fi.  p.  73. 

BONFIRE.  Hickes  in  his  Dictiim.  Island,  says  that 
han-fyr,  whence  our  bone-fire,  by  change  of  a  letter  of 
the  same  organic  utterance  (namely  /  into  n)  is  frooi 
hteUfyr,  TOgus;  Sax.  bal;  Isl.  baal,  incendium.  The 
glossarist  to  G.  Douglas,  adopts  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
transcribed  into  Lye*s  edition  of  Junius  without  ooia- 
ment.  But  Junius  himself,  in  his  Gloss,  Goih.  sir. 
haluyan,  torquere,  (with  which  he  considers  the  A.  S. 
bal  to  be  connected)  intimates  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  indeed  produces  (in  consistency  with  this  eon- 
nection)  instances  uf  the  usage  of  the  A.  S.  b^lfyr  and 
baeWlyse  (i.  e.  blaze)  in  application  to  the  fires  lighted 
by  Abraham,  to  bum  his  only  son,  and  by  Nabucbod- 
onozor  to  burn  the  three  young  men. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  word  as  h^Mjyr 
ever  existed.  The  etymology  proposed  by  Skinner 
certainly  accords  better  with  our  more  common  usage 
of  the  word,  and  is  more  simple  in  itself.  *'  I^ 
festus,  q.  d.  bonus,  vel  bene  ominatus  ^^is,  i.  e.  Fr.  G. 
un  bonfeu." 

This  moneth  was  reported  all  the  realoM  oner,  that  tike  i^aes 
was  deliuered  of  a  prince,  for  toy  whereof,  in  many  places  ^& 
sang  Te  Deum,  and  made  bonefirea. 

Fabyan,     Quene  Marie,  Anno,  iS55. 

When  tidynges  of  this  notable  victory  was  blowea  into  far 
glande,  solempne  processions  and  other  prayaingea  to  Almightie 
God,  with  bone/Ires  and  dancia  were  ordeined  in  enery  tovae, 
citee  and  borough .  Bali.     King  Hamry  T. 

&  so  he  died  of  euell  diseases.  But  they  made  him  no  taK- 
fire,  like  the  bone/lret  of  his  fathers. 

Bible,  1551.  2  Ckran.  dt.zxL 

When  hee  beheld  any  bonJSree  made  for  ioy  of  his  ^then  vie- 
tories,  he  would  weepe,  saying,  my  father  wUl  conqner  all  sad 
leane  nothing  for  me  to  conquer. 

Stow.    Memorable  AntiyaUiet.    Aleaeemderike  OrtaL 

I  venture  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole  neighboe^ 
hood,  that  we  will  at  our  next  meeting  hold  a  day  of  thanksgiviac 
on  that  account,  and  conclude  the  efening  with  n  haojfn  ef 
dawk's,  dyer's,  and  post-boys.  Taiier,  No.  317. 

Do  you  feel  any,  even  the  least,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  al»> 
fire,  a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  oonflagrsctioB  i 

JSeattie,    On  Druth,  part  iL  du  xi. 

BONGRACE.  ThcFr.  bonne-grace,  Cotgrare  says,  h 
the  uppermost  flap  of  the  down-hanging  tail  of  aFteseh 
hood ;  and  hence  delorto  sensu,  according  to  Skiaser 
our  bongrace,  a  frontal  or  covering  for  the  foreheads  of 
infants  to  defend  them  from  injury,  when  tliey  frSr 
80  called  because  they  seem  graceM  or  becomii^  to 
them.  Baret  considers  it  to  haye  been  a  mere  hb* 
brella  or  umbraculum  '*  to  keepe  off  the  sanoe.*' 


What  can  my  face. 


That  is  no  better  than  a  ragged  map  now 
Of  where  I  have  march'd  and  travefi'd,  psisAt  ms  | 
Unlem  it  be  for  ladies  to  abase,  and  aay 
Twas  spoil'd  for  want  of  a  bongrace  whca  I  waa  fomf* 
BeamnoHt  and  Fletcher.    The  Captain,  act  it  acl* 

BONIFY :  used  by  Cudworth.  Vr.  bamfier^boat^ 
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Lat.  boHMi,  and  jh;    to  become  or  cause  to  become 
jood. 

This  mutt  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  erto»  to 
>omjSe  erilsy  or  tincture  them  with  good.  Cudworth. 

BONN,  a  town  of  tbe  Prussian  States^  in  tbe  gran4 
>ucby  of  tbe  Lower  Rbine,  whicb  lately  belonged  to 
*rance,  and  was  included  in  tbe  department  of  the 
thine  and  Moselle.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
n  tbe  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  was  the  Ara  Ulnorum, 
9  well  as  tbe  Colonia  JuUa  Bona  Verona,  of  the  an- 
tents.  It  was  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Elector  of  Cologne^ 
nd  was  formerly  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at 
resent ;  for  since  tbe  Electorate  has  been  abolished^ 
le  population  has  declined.  At  the  close  of  tbe  last 
entury,  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at 
1,000,  but  lately  at  only  9000.  The  town  itself 
resents  but  little  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention, 
be  chief  objects  of  bis  curiosity  arc  the  metropolitan 
tiurch,  the  noble  area  before  its  porch,  the  town  bouse^ 
'bich  is  adorned  with  some  good  paintings,  tbe  ram- 
art  which  presents  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhine,  and  tbe 
alace  of  the  late  Elector,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
ence  out  of  the  town  on  the  spot  where  four  palaces 
ad  been  previously  burnt  to  the  ground.  Bonn  being 
>rmerly  considered  as  a  fortress,  has  suffered  in  the 
^ars  between  the  neighbouring  countries  *,  and  was 
iken  by  the  I>uke  of  Marlborough  in  1703.  It  was 
Iso  noted  for  its  Academy,wbich  was  founded  in  1777$ 
nd  received  the  title  of  a  University  in  1786 ;  but  it 
'as  converted  by  the  French  first  into  a  central  school, 
dd  afterwards  into  a  Lyc^e.  It  was  taken  by  the 
rench  troops  in  1794,  and  given  up  to  Prussia  at  the 
eneral  peace  of  1814.  About  three  miles  from  Bonn 
re  the  mineral  springs  of  Dreitsch,  which  have  been 
»und  to  contain  fixed  air,  aron,  magnesia,  and  salt, 
onn  is  about  fourteen  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
ologne,  the  spires  of  which  can  be  seen  from  tbe 
lectoral  palace.  Lat.  50^  40^  N.  long.  7^  G^  E. 
BCNNET,  t.1  Fr.  bonnet;  Sp.  bonete;  Dutch, 
Bo^NNET,  n.  Shonei;  Swe.  bonad.  The  Swedish 
^ad,  Ibre  deduces  from  Swed.  bo,  boa,  to  prepare,  to 
■ovide.  fVal  bodd,  he  observes,  is  well  clothed ;  i.  e. 
ell  prepared  or  provided,  «c.  against  the  cold ;  and 
ince,  bonad,  a  clothing,  a  covering :  Hufwud  bonad, 
fmen  capiiis;  a  clothing  or  covering  of  the  head. 
ffmet  is  also  applied  to  certain  small  sails  attached  to 
e  larger  sails. 

For  though  some  be  lidder,  and  list  for  to  rayle. 

Yet  to  Ue  vpon  me  they  can  not  preoavle. 
Then  let  them  rale  a  bonet  of  their  proud  sayle. 

SAeUoK,    Agaimtt  Vtnemmu  Tongun. 

Lete  yonre  chaplayne  anayle  hys  hwnet,  &  receyue  hym  wyth 
lerence,  for  here  nowe  he  commeth.  Bal^»  Apohgy. 

Eliey  sha]]  bane  fayre  Ivanen  honnetiet  vpon  their  heades,  and 
len  brcches  vpon  their  loynes. 

BibU,  1551.    Emeh.  ch.  zlir. 

U  for  veiling  honnei  before  great  rulers  and  magistrates,  or 
;hin  their  sight,  Varro  saith,  it  was  a  fashion  at  first  not  com- 
undcd  for  any  reverence  or  honour  thereby  to  be  done  unto 
''emours,  but  for  health  sake;  and  namely,  that  mens  heads 
^ht  be  more  firme  and  bardie,  by  that  ordinarie  use  and  custome 
>eing  bare.  Holland,     PUnU,  v.  iL  fol.  305. 

rhu  same  day  the  Salamanderbeinrmder  lK>th  her  corses  and 
nt*s.  happened  to  strike  a  great  whale  with  her  full  stcmme. 
Uahtuyt,  Voyagr^,  ifc,  Af,  Frobishfr,  Ul.  fol.  77. 
t'OL.  XVIII. 


Hee  hath  desemed  worthily  of  his  countery,  and  his  assent  Is  BONNEF. 
not  by  such  easie  degrees  as  those,  who  hauing  beene  supple  and    '     — 
courteous  to  the  people,  bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed,  to    BOOBY, 
haue  them  at  all  mto  their  estimation.  .  v_^^     ^ 

Shakapttere,    CorMamu,  fol.  10.  ~ 

Thus  the  vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which  was  the 
habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's  time,  b  kept  on  in  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  not  without  a  good  and  poHtick  view,  because,  they 
look  a  foot  .taller,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  broader. 

Sptctator,  No.  109. 

BC/NNY,     "\      Not  in  our  old  lexicons.   Fr.  bon,    . 

Bo'^NNiLY,       >6o7tne,  good;  good,  in  any  respect; 

Bo^NNiNKss.  J  having  good  features,  good  complex- 
ion, good  form ;  well  made ;  having  good  and  manly 
dispositions. 

O  bofude  bonwit  was  hir  mouth. 
And  cherry  were  hir  cheiks. 
And  clear  clear  was  hir  zellow  hair^ 
<       Whereon  the  reid  bluid  dreips. 

Edom  of  Cfordom,  ht  Percy, 

Their  goynge  out  of  Britanye  was  to  be  come  honest  Christen 
mennys  wyues,  and  not  to  go  on  pylgrymage  to  Rome,  and  90 
become  byshoppei  bonilateee  or  prestes  playeferes. 

Bale,    EngUth  Fotariee,  p.  i.  fol  21. 

And  every  little  grass 

Broad  itself  spreadeth. 
Proud  that  this  bonny  lass 

Upon  it  treadeth. 
Drayton,    The  Shepherd's  Shena,  fol,  231. 

He  bad  Us  folk  fyghte  harde, 
With  speare,  mace,  and  sweord ; 
And  he  wolde,  after  fyght, 
Bonie  londis  to  heom  dyght. 

Weber.    Kyng  Aluaunder,  1. 3903. 

We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lipi  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tonroe : 

And  that  the  Queenes  kindred  are  made  gentle  folkcs. 

Shahspeare,    King  Richard  III,  fol.  174. 

Your  bonynee,  your  bewtie  bricht, 
Your  stately  stature,  trim  and  ticht, 
Your  properties  dois  all  appcir. 
My  senses  to  illude. 

.  PhilotnSf  in  Jamieaen, 

BoNNY,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a  distinct  bed  of  ore  which 
has  no  communication  with  any  vein.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  Squat  in  shape  :  the  Bonny  being  round,  and 
the  Sqaat  flat. 

BONTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character  :  calyx 
five-partite;  corolla  ringent;  upper  lip  emarginate; 
lower  trifid ;  stigma  bilobate  -,  drupa  in  a  bOocular 
shell  i  cells  bipartite,  four-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  tbe  B,  daphnoides, 
or  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

BONVOULOIR  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  and 
reefs  which  belong  to  the  archipekigo  of  Louisiade  in 
the  South  Fftcific  Ocean.  The  French  vessels  that 
were  sent  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  fell  in  with  some 
of  the  canoes  from  this  group,  which  were  curiously 
carved,  had  two  masts,  and  a  steering  paddle  or  helm, 
both  at  the  prow  and  the  stem.  They  were  different 
from  all  they  had  previously  examined,  and  the  people 
they  contained  were  of  the  middle  size,  shy  and  dis- 
trustful. Iliey  differed  from  all  the  other  South  Sea 
islanders,  by  not  showing  any  predilection  for  iron. 

BO'OBY,    1      Junius  thinks  that   booby  has  the 

Bo^oBYisn.  J  same  origin  as  tbe  Scotch  bowbard; 
namely,  tbe  Gr.  fiovfidpai,  as  heavy  as  an  ox;  or,  as 
Hesychius  interprets,  a  great,  senseless  fellow,  (from 
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fio09,  at  ox,  snd  flApw,  heavineM;)  Rvddiiiiaii  derives 
hoiobard,  fK>m  the  Lai.  tuto,  im  owL 

The  Bnglish  booby  i$.pr6bMf  no  mote  than  an  cia- 
'  phiiie  nepetiCkm  of  i«y»  Umboy,  boy ;  ^hoy  indeed^  a 
mere  boy^  having  oeoe  but  boyish,,  childifih  aualitiea 
and  diapoailiom  i  a  sbapUloa.  The  vecb>  floy'd^  it 
ttied4hy»BeiiMiieiit  and  Kleteher  ia.  &  manaep  whidi 
stroDelv.  coniraM  tliie  twppmU^m  **  ]lafled«  and 
boy'iC'  ^  ^«  made  a  boy,  a  child,  a  booby  3  made  a 
fbolof}  befiMlU 

MtNL  Tit  flot  thy  eamwv 

Thott  biit  M  Mpvutloa  woandctf  111% 
thiae%  but «  geaenil  aeal  .•  'dcadi  >  Ir 


Hie  dearest  twvn  to  life,  my  cmtit's  murder^d^. 


Baffl'd  and  hoy^i 


Kmlgks*fMHknf  act  i.  ic  3. 


In  anelvai  flweee,  tflltf  ii^  ivbea  SapH^^  writ, 
By  thMT  ayplwiM  the  ofMen  ibe«p'«  their  wit, 
They  tttifd  HielP  trices  to  her  lyric  string ; 
Tboagh  they  could  all  do  soascuunK  more  than  lUif.. 
But  one  exowtloB  to  this  ftet  f/t  (bid ;; 
That  boohy  raaen  only  wa»  unkind; 

gfiM'^    Epii6gne  i6  IBt¥.  Sfitnl^^lMehtt, 

Tkkt  booby,  when  it  coDit8>te  hl»  iani»  appears  quite  stupid  and 
insensible.*  The  compaayt  diT«ttimnaelv«a  with  his  confusion  ; 
and  sneers,  winks,  aak  whisparaJSffe  eittnlaited  at  his  expense. 
OoUtmitJL    amtoti  oi.tki  World,  Letter  82. 

BooBY^  in  2oo2ogy,  fr  vulgar  name  of  the  Pelecanus 
Bassanus. 


BOOK,  V. 
Book,  n. 

Bo^OXPCL, 
Bo^OKlRH, 

Bo^oKtasLT, 

Bo^OKlSBNBSa, 
Bo^OKLElS, 
Bo^OKBINDER, 
Bo^OKHAN, 
Bo^OKKEBPINO. . 


Qer.  ftiic^;  Dtttch,  6oeA:;  Swe. 
book ;  A.  S.  boc,  and  also  boc-ian,  to 
book.  In  A.  S.  boc  is  also  a  beech 
tree.  Hence  it  baa'  been  presttttied 
by  Skinner,  amongst  otherv,  that 
^our  ancestors  wrote  opon  the  bark 
of  the  beech  tree  (Jdginis  corticibus. 
Skin.)  and  that  the  name  thus  ori- 
ginated. Wachter,  supported  by 
J  learned  names,  ascribes  to  it  an 
origin  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  volumen,  (from  vol^ 
vere,  to  roll,)  viz.  from  the  Ger.  bug-en ;  A.  S.  bug-an  ; 
/kctere,  convoltere  ;  to  bow,  to  bend,  to  fold. 

To  be  well  booked,  in  Gower  is  to  be  well  read  in 
books  ;  learned  in  6ooA:#,  bookleamed. 

To  book  in  modern  usage  is  to  write  into  a  book. 
Book  is  used  in  Composition. 

In  htgjiinjrngeof  >is  boc  me  ma^  mde,  and  nor^t  1^ 
Hon  muche  lood  ech  of  hem  adde  to  j«  part^e. 

B,  Gloucester,  p.  227. 

^8  my  boke  gan  telle,  scho  tok  grete  tilanio 
Of  f^  Londreis  alle,  whan  scho  of  London  went. 

iS.  Brutme,  p.  21^. 

W^el  may  ]^  bam  blesse.  ]>at  hym  to  booH  sette 
l^t  lytynge  after  lettrare«  ss^^ede  hym  1^  and  soulc. 
Piere  Phukmem,  p.  23(L 

And  if  there  any  askc  me 
Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she. 
Now  this  booke^  which  is  here 
Shall  hite,,that  1  rede  you  hire 
It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
In  which  all  the  art  of  loue  I  close. 

Chauber,     The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  115. 

She  was  well  kepte,  she  was  well  loked. 
She  was  well  taught,  she  was  well  boied : 
So  well  she  sped  hir  in  hir  youth. 
That  she  of  enery  wysedome  couth. 

Oower,  book  viii.  fol.  181. 


rnr  <fr#  tkit  irlhma  irhirh  kid  nnf  jrt  hj  Ifaiillsi  inWlL,  d 


aeliiet  at  sonUBcis,  to  fight  vnder  thebaaar 
none  daist  company  with  them.  UdmiL 


Jtta,fki 


" Lay-adoBBe 

Thy  conf^rontmiMr  Mbke  wmm, 

and  let  the  shrews  go  frowna, 
tlMMfcow  ttiaiMiftadayiibm,  vpw 


M  atoa  f«aMallrai^1idi»  tllar  his  pfeaflnea  ia  n^M 

itady«  aadcto-mois«0P  thmimi  is  a«w,aiidwilh.iti  BovdtHini 
htm  finsh  aatertaimiMBt,  whUe  the  retaining  brsio  hptkhd 
arfdaiaadiiftillairaidy.  T^lor.    Sermmt3ai1A.Vl 


Sa^hlat  lO&ta  papm  w^  aiy  mtUm  obOI. 

BmtL    5^<frci»  books.  Mti 

Hm*  te^yitf  btadAaad^  I^oraatly  11 
With  kMdsof  laasBid  kmdicr  ia  kia 
With  his  own  tonnie  sdll  edifica  kia  ears 
And  always  tistentitg  to  himself  appears. 

PofOi    JS^my  em  CWtfri—i  pat  I 


Iboks^npon  at  the  learning  of  a 
regards  all' other  kinds  oTs^ence  as  tha 


ifishBOtiorae 


This  wm^ 

egardsall'oi 
whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a  boohkk 

SpwtMUv,y^M 

But  of  sll  bookM,  the  Am!  of  God  w«a  that,  IH  wlkft  ikia 
most  delighted  and  employed ;  and  which  w»  aefcr,  Ik  wf 
ooBilderBbletiiae,  oat  of  hat-haaritk 

Atterkury^    Snmmmt  ikmBtmOt  eftUfCiA 

It  la  aaofher  advantage  ofMadihg,  Hktk  wrmsyieflBv^ 
we  have  reed.;  wa  amy  cBBMilt  the  page*  afsia  sad  ijsh^ai 
mtditalaaaitat  anecasaifa  seaiaaa  ia  oar  ssHasstsaAiaW 
hoarsyhaTinf  the  book  almays  at  kaad. 

WktU,    rn^rammenttftktWel 

IIm  nmabar  of  ttMnsMripl^  ftr  aiccadiag  tkoas  of  isfdla 

ftfloA^.  and  their  iHde  diapersioa*  affoxd  an  aifaauat,  isM* 
measure  to  the  senses,  that  the  ScrintaiM  anciently,  ialileB^ 
der  as  at  this  day,  were  more  i«ad  and  Bought  sAsr  tksaf 
a^eop  leMb,  aad^hat  alao'  in*  dmay  dtAtoaataoaalrisa 

BooXy  in  CompwnHon. 

0,.it  is  aot  yovr  head  ississ'isa 

Kor  none  of  his  dag^ree: 
But,  on  to-morrow  ere  it  be  noone 

All  dvemed  to  Ae  are  yee. 

Old  Mtkim^Pmrngak^lnf^ 

When  the  sayd'shlppe  hatfi  receiued  in  all  that  (he  coapsa; 
agent  ^n  haue  laden,  yon  shid  make  a  lost  eopieof  fttfsv 
is  laden,.  racHlng  the  psceelsv  tka  macttea  aad  nombfis  of  asf 
thing  plainely,  which  you  shaU  likewise  deUner.lo  lbs  iq^kdr 
keeper  to  the  Tse  aforesayd. 

HakUtgt^  Voyages,  ^»  Puren'i  /»clniclMat»  r.  I  fii  273. 

And  if  thou  shouldest  derhe  and  say,  duit  wftfally  tha  W« 
murthered  Chine  owne  mother,  they  are  readie  to  besit  ttes 
hand,  aad  promise,  that  they  have  read  many  hidden  *«fc^ 
and  presidents,  that  affoord  meanes  to  acquit  thee :  f^^ 
alwnyes,  that  they  perceive  ^ee  fo  be  well  monejred. 

MolUmd.  jimmimmi,UiM> 


DuL.  You  two  are  book-w^en  *   can  yoa  tdl  by  vW^^ 
was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  aot  fine  aedMsoUaP' 
ShnJktpe^re.    Love's  Labour lottM^' 

Boy.  This  armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  hereuieoiiit 
A  phantasime,  a  monarcho,  aad  one  that  "^Tf 
To  the  prince  and  hia  booie-mates.     id,    lb.  fsi*  '^ 

And  did'st  v«  not  kisse  me,  and  bid  mee  fetch  thee  ^*  ^P 
thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst  ? 

Jd.    King Bemry  IF.  Second  Port,  k^.7% 

I  am  not  booh-Uaned,  to  know  that  wofdiaie|SBi 
But  I  suspect  'tis  Lalia  lor  a  ngaai 

Brydem,    Prokp't'^ 
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lliete  poring  Udkw^mmt  frill  ram  jtm  a  kng  detail  of  emy 
;  ifljured  prince  aiidaMte  thai  aiicd  t»4iefloBMB  Senate  for  pro« 
taction,  bat  kaow  pothing  of  the  foar  ladka  JCingi  that  were 
lately  here.  Itelif ,  No.  278. 

I  ^d  by  my  IwiKifcr  that  theM  Papers  of  Critieitm,  with  that 
open  Uumou*,  haYC  mat  viih  a  more  lund  sec ^tion  than  indeed 
I  oonld  hare  hoped  for  from«iich  siU^jects. 

Spe§i€Utr,lio.  58. 

HtvmtihaakmmwL,  leara  our  dvlgr^haftt 
Is  activeltfe  is  cvevy  sphere. 
KwHTtoQ,  there's  scarce  a  brati^  hwtcaa 
jMtrnct  vain  anpeacilious  man. 

Cotiw.    Fable  2,    Tk€  ScMar  and  tkt  Cmi. 

Narcissus  IS  a  beau,  but  not  an  ass, 
He  likes  your  works,  but  most  Us  lookMg*glM§ } 
Will 'he  to  mrrt  you  quit  his  fwourite  caia* 
Tom  a- Ass^iwAni^aBd  olBead  the  lair  ? 


vB'gfafvr'writasa  ooe  hi 
Wfaatin  oease  of  AMMbMrdM^  is  said ; 
*^  It  is  not  ink,  and  letter,  that  we  own 
To  be  dinne,  but  scripture  sense  alone ; 
We  have  the  nile  which  the  apofOes  made, 
Aad  — «aceaiton  fcy  Immadlalft  ald>* 

Bprmu    iMttr  4. 

BooK^auuiiMQ*  the  art  of  gathering  and  sewing 
together  the  eheets  of  a  Book,  and  covering  it  with  a 
back^  &c.  It  is  thus  performed :  the  leaves.are  first 
folded  wiAhaflat|Meeeo£i¥oiy,  termed  %foldmg^tick: 
antflaid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  signatures; 
they  ane  theatbeateo  .on  a  stoDe  with  a  hmmer,  to 
ttkt^a  them  smooth,  and  open  fi«ely«  andare  i^erwards 
preasedp  Next,  they  are  sewed,  and  glued  ;  hikI  the 
back  ia  turned  with  a  hammer^  acid  the  Jlk^ok  is  iix^ed 
in  a  press  between  two  boards,  in  order  to  make  a 
groove  for  fijting  the  |msteboardfi.  Very  thick  volumes 
are  sometimes  sewed  upon  bands,  which  are  pieces  of 
cord  or  packthread,  fik  bends  being:  aUowed  to  a  folio 
Book  J  five  to  a  quartOj  octavo,  8tc,  This  k  done  by 
druwiDg  B  thread  through  the  middle  of  each  abeet^ 
and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  begitming  with 
the  first  and  proceeding  to  the  la^t.  The  Books  are 
then  glued,  and  the  bands  are  opened  and  scraped  j  and, 
the  back  being  turned,  the  Book  is  put  into  the  press 
for  fixing  the  |Hiateboards,  in  the  manner  just  noticed* 
These  being  applied,  holes  are  made  for  fixing  them 
to  the  Bookp  which  is  pressed  a  third  time,  and  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  cuiting-press^  bet  wee  a  two  boards,  the 
one  lying  even  with  the  press,  the  other  above  it  for 
the  knife  to  run  againet.  The  next  operation  is  the 
sprinkling  of  the  leaves,  which  is  done  by  dippiug  a 
itiff-haired  brush  into  a  coloured  liquid,  holding  the 
L»rush  in  one  hand,  and  spreading  the  hair  wilh  the 
other;  by  which  motion  the  leaves  are  regularly 
sprinkled.  It  now  remains  to  fix  the  covers>  which 
are  of  leather  i  after  being  nioisteiied  in  water  they 
arc  cut  out  to  the  size  of  the  Book,  then  smeared 
over  the  pasteboard  on  the  outside,  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  within  side  ;  after  having  first  taken 
o^  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  Batted  the 
cover  at  the  head-band.  This  manipulation  being  done, 
the  Book  is  bound  firmly  between  two  boards,  and  set 
to  dry.  It  ia  iifterwards  washed  over  with  a  little 
|)aste  and  water,  and  sprinkled  with  a  fine  brush,  un- 
leas  it  b  designed  to  be  marbled  ;  when  the  spots  are 
to  be  made  larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  The 
Book  is  then  finished  offj  by  glaring  it  twice  with  the 


gtkli^g  UmU,  engravea  in  relief  either  on  the  points 
of  pumsheans  or  around  little  cylinders  of  brass :  .the 
paaobcoas  make  their  impressiuos  by  bemg  pressed 
flat  down,  and  the  cylinders  by  being  rolled  aking  hy 
a  luMNfle,  to  ivhich  thegr  are  ^tied  on  an  iron  axis.  Jui 
MPder  to  lay  on  the  gdki,  the  binders  glaze  the  parts 
to  he  gilt  with  a  liquor  made  of  the  wiutes  of  eggs,  bf 
means  of  a  piece  of  sponge ;  and,  when  dry,  the  pieces 
of  gold  leaf  ane  laid  on,  andihe  tools,  being  previously 
heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  are  applied.  The  ^titles  cf 
tookfi  are  usuaUy  lettered  on  a  piece  of  leather,  of  a 
oolour  different  from  that  of  the  cover  of  theJBook 
itseU,  -which  is  glued  on  before  ihe  letters  are  im- 
pressed :  but  as  these  lettering  pieces^become  loose  by 
ihe  lapse  of  time,  a  better  mode  is,  to  have  the  pak 
inleiided  to  Ik  letJUned  £rst  coloured  black  or  Uu*^ 
find  ihe  iitle,  &c.  stao^ped  thereon. 

•^Calf  and  sheq>  skin  leather  is  chiefly  used>  and  is 
variously  coIouvbi),  aceordiiy  to  iaiKw:  but,  for 
splendid  or  curious  works,  Morocco  leather,  of  differ- 
ent eolouss,  and  Russia  leather  are  usnallv  preferred : 
$ht  powerful  odour  of  the  last  is  caused  by  Its  beii^ 
almngly  impregnated  with  oedar  oil.  In  general,  a 
deep  brown  is  .the  best  ooloar  for  ealf-binding :  it  is 
not  liable  to  fiid^  and  its  .appearance  improves  bj 
age. 

There  are  xrarious  styles  of  binding.  ThuSi  in  half" 
Imdi9g  theieave*  are  most  fireqoentty  uncut,  the  back 
and  oornees  only  are  covered  with  leather  ^  the  paste- 
lioard  aides  being  covered  with  blue  marbled,  or  other 
coloured  paper.  Law^binding  is  confined  to  Law 
Books  \  the  leather  in  a  whitiah  brown  calf^,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  coloured.  In  Dutch- hindmg  the  Books 
are  covered  wilh  vellum  i  aud  in  //aiiaii* bindings  or 
binding  alia  ruMka^  a  coarse  thick  paper  is  employed, 
which  very  ggon  wearfi  out,  tmless  it  Ijc  used  with  the 
greatest  care> 

Books  printed  on  i^eilum,  (which  however  are  rarely 
eitecutedj  in  this  country  at  leasts  on  account  of  the 
very  great  expense  and  difficulty  attending  them^) 
ought  not  to  be  bound  until  a  long  time  after  the 
impression  J  when  the  ink  and  vellum  are  perfectly 
dry  :  and  when  they  are  bound,  they  ought  not  to  be 
put  into  a  case  until  the  binding  has  totally  lost  the 
humidity  produced  by  the  glue  which  b  used.  Nothing 
attracts  and  retains  moisture  longer  than  parchment 
and  vellum*  In  binding  works  of  Insury,  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  margin  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  fine  Books^ — 
and  espeeially  of  Bibliomaniacs — it  will  be  found  moat 
desirable  to  give  them  Morocco  or  Russia  backs  and 
comers,  and  to  leave  the  margin  unct«f.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  Books  cm  the  shelves  of  a  library,  will  be 
as  imposing  as  if  the  most  expensive  whole  binding 
had  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  art  of  Book*bindiDg  is  unquestionably  of  great 
antiquity,  though  no  remains  of  ancient  binding,  before 
the  art  of  printing,  have  been  tratismttted  to  our  time. 
Manuscript  Books,  and  those  printed  many  years  after 
the  invention  of  typography,  were  variously  deeo rated 
in  binding.  Strength  and  durability  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  objects  of  attention.  Sometimes  the  Books  were 
covered  with  velvet,  (of  which  a  few  Instances  may  be 
seen  in  some  national  Libraries  ;)  hut  mast  eommonly 
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the  sides,  and  pieces  of  brass  were  put  on  the  corners 
of  the  Books,  with  the  ^ew  of  increasing  their  dar»* 
bility.     Some  of  the  most  costly  Books  were  covered 
with  clear  vellum,  then  overlaid  with  gold  \eslj  and 
impressed  with  a  stamp  nearly  the  size  of  the  boards, 
and  others  were  ornamented  with  various  devices ;  and 
the  year,  in  which  the  Book  was  bound,  not  unfre* 
quently  appeared  in  large  figures  on  its  covers.    Of 
the  progressive  improvement  in  Book-binding,  the 
public  Libraries  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Royal 
Libraries  at  Paris,  exhibit  many  specimens,  which 
cannot  here  be  described.     In  England,   the  monks, 
and  students  in  monasteries,  were  anciently  the  binders 
of  Books.     (Warton*s  History   of  English  Poetry,  ii. 
244.)    And  it  appears  to  have   been  a  part  of  the 
sacrist's  duty  to  bind  and  clasp  the  Books  used  for  the 
services  of  the  church.    Of  their  ingenuity  and  skilly 
the  various  missals  and  other  devotional  works  pre- 
served in  public  and  private  libraries,  a£Ford  abundant 
evidence.    One  of  the  earliest  specimens  extant  is  a 
Latin  manuscript,   usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Textus  Sancti  Cuthberti,  now  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Librarv  in  the  British  Museum  :  it  is  adorned  with 
a  silver  cover  gilt,  and  with  precious  stones,  and 
was  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  by  Bilfrid,  a' 
Monk  of  Durham,  who  is  said  to  have  preeminently 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  work.    In  the  same  nationid 
collection,  (Harl,  MSS,  No.  1498.)  is  a  very  curious 
Book  of  indentures,  dated  July  16,  in  the  19th  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  made  between  him  and  the  Abbot 
and   Convent  of  Saint  Peter's  Westminster,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  masses,  &c.  to  be  performed 
in  Henry  VU.  chapel,  then   intended  to  be  built.     It 
is  indeed  a  most  noble  and  curious  Book,  the  cover  is 
of  crimson  velvet,  edged  with  crimson  silk  and  gold 
thread,  and  with  tassels  of  the  same  material  at  each 
corner.  The  inside  is  lined  with  crimson  damask.   On 
each  side  of  the  cover  are  five  bosses,  made  of  silver^ 
wrought  and  gilt  :  those  in  the  middle  have  the  arms 
and  supporters  of  Henry  VII.,  with  his  crown  and 
supporters  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled ;  in  the  others, 
at  each  corner,  are  so  many  port-cullises,  also  gilt 
and  enamelled.     It  is  fastened  by  means  of  two  hasps, 
made  of  silver,  and  splendidly  enamelled  with  the  red 
rose  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.    The  counterpart  of 
these  indentures,  bound  and  decorated  in  all  respects 
like  the  original,  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  in 
the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster.    The  celebrated 
charter,  erroneously  attributed  to  King  Edgar,  {Harl. 
JIfSiS.  No.  7513,)  likewise  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  lettered  Carta 
Regis  Eadgari  :  Marium  Brit.  Douini  :   it  is  placed 
on  a  green  silk  cushion,  and  covered  with  a  large  plate 
of  gloss ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  lined 
with  green  velvet. 

Lesn^  has  sung  the  mysteries  of  Book-binding  in  a 
Poem,  (18^0,  8vo.)  which  he  has  illustrated  with 
notes,  explaining  the  mechanical  parts  of  bis  art. 
Numerous  anecdotes  relative  to  Book-bindjng  are 
related  in  Mr.  Dibdin*s  BibUoniania  and  Bibliographical 
Decameron, 

BOOM.  V.  Applied,  as  &um6/tf  by  Chaucer,  and  hump 
by  Dryden  to  the  noise  of  the  bittern.  See  to  Bomb, 
and  Bittern. 


Philomel  chants  it  trhikt  itbkedi,  BOOK 

Thebittcrn  AoMwitinthcrMdii  W^ 

And  jreynanleDt'riiig  the  back  Tvd.  ^^ 
Hie  Capitolian  cry  ia  heard. 

Witlk  ceaieleas  hazard  and  fatigne  opprett. 
Dismay  and  anguish  ev'ry  heart  pomeat; 
For,  while  with  sweeping  inundation  o*er 
The  sea-beat  ship  the  WMNjiijr  waters  roar, 
Displac'd  beneath  by  her  capaeioos  womb, 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resmne. 

Fa/cMcr.    JkeSkipmnek 

Boom,  in  Naval  Architecture,  is  the  beam  or  pote  ex- 
tended at  the  bottom  of  a  sail,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  particular  sail  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  Boom  of 
a  harbour  is  an  iron  chain  thrown  across  its  mouth. 

BOON,  adj.  Fr.  bon,  bonne,  A  60011  blade  or  com- 
panion, aFr.  bon  compagnm.  Bonus  (i.e.)  Upt^./act- 
tus  et  hilaris  sodus,  i^kinner.  A  pleasant,  witty,  men^ 
companion. 

The  Barons  were  all  boon,  i.  e,  in  good  state  or 
condition  ;  and  therefore  ready,  well  prepared. 

be  erie  wist  it  sone,  in  him  waa  no  defante, 
>c  barons  were  alle  bone,  to  mak  }e  kyng  asssnte. 

KBrwuKftJIL 

Lenlyn  ageyn  fe  kyng  &  Dauid  were  alle  Aoiie, 
To  maynten  forth  fe  werre,  &  snatein  lertroon. 

/d.p.2M. 

And  bed  hem  all  ben  htmn.  beggercs  and  o)ere 
To  wenden  w*  hem  to  Westm^ters. 

Piert  PImhmtm,  p.  33. 

For  we  tomom  here  all  the  day 
Shall  make  as  meiry  as  we  nay; 
And  make  us  hcom  again  the  night 

BarbMf,  m  EUit, 

A I0OM  companion,  to  hia  liqoor  given. 

Come  thither  with  hia  neighbours  to  be  shriTcn. 

UncfTtain  Authors.     The  Skrifl,  m  £U». 

Ify  darlinge  gonlde,  my  leanest  gueste, 

my  solace  and  my  glee. 
He  is  the  bone  companion, 

its  he  that  cheares  rp  me. 

VroMtsffarmee.    S^tirtl 

This  Tho.  Chaloner  was  as  far  from  a  Poritan  or  Presbyteruii, 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west ;  for  he  waa  a  boon  comptoioa,  m 
of  Harry  Marten's  gang,  waa  of  the  natural  religion,  sad  Isvcd 
to  enjoy  the  comfortable  importances  of  this  Ufe  withoot  uj 
regard  of  laying  up  for  a  wet  day,  which  at  his  last  he  wanted. 
Wood,    Athtnm  Oxon,  ii.  fol.  264. 

Boon,  n.  A.  S.  bene;  Swe.  bon.  In  Luke,  1.  13.  The 
Greek  Siifai*,  Lat.  depreoatio,  are  in  the  A.  S.  venioa 
rendered  bene.  It  appears,  Slunner  thinks,  to  be  firom 
the  Let.  bonum ;  and  is  always  applied  to  some  good  or 
benefit  either  asked  or  granted. 

ft  kyng  ne  halde  ftX  bate  a  Intel,  he  grantede  hrs  iM<- 

H.  Gtomcctier,^'  H*' 

ye  kny^tes  wel  yarmed  wende  hem  out  anon. 

And,  )oru  bone  of  Scyn  Wolston,  &  ^ru  Code's  grace, 

Hii  slowe  &  ouercome  yyf  )K>usend  in  ^e  place. 

IA*  3Bo. 

Wherefore  I  come  to  seeke  oat  care,  < 

beseeching  him  of  courtesie. 
To  cut  the  thread  which  cannot  weare, 

by  panaea  of  such  perplesitie. 
And  but  he  graunt  this  boomt  of  mine, 

thus  must  I  liue  and  euer  pine. 

Qnseotgne,    Dun  Bartkoiamat  tf  B^^ 
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L  Aiiitted  by  the  fomer  Ammc 

Persist,  mv  muse,  to  tell 
^  How  by  Uie  Nornume  conqnett  bere 

^  '  Another  world  befell. 

"^  Wamer.    j^mon't  EngUmd,hoolLr. 

And  now  when  Elijah  findes  himselfe  treading  on  bis  laat  earth 
he  profers  a  mnaificent  bo^ne  to  his  faithfoll  servant,  Aske  what 
I  shall  doe  for  thee  before  I  am  taken  from  thee. 

HaU.    Com.  The  Raptwe  of  Elijah^  T.  i.  foL  227. 

Most  spoil  the  boon  that  patore's  pleas'd  t'lmpart. 
By  too  much  Tarnish,  or  by  want  of  art. 

Fenton,    EpUtU  /oJfr.  Laimbard* 

He  that  freely  offiers  a  rich  hoon  is  no  less  to  be  accompted  a 
benefactoor  and  liberal,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than  if  it 
were  accepted.  Barrow,    Sermon  40.  rol.  iii. 

— — — ^—  Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  Toice ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn. 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 

Cowper.    Tke  7'ask,  book  r. 

If  you  mean  to  please  any  people,  you  must  give  them  the  boon 
which  they  ask  ;  not  what  yon  may  think  better  for  them,  bnt 
of  a  kind  totally  diiferent. 

Burke,     On  the  Coneiliation  with  America. 

BOOPS,  from  the  Greek  pov9,  an  Ox,  and  wy/t,  an  etft, 
Cuv.  la  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  SparoideM,  order  Jcanthoplerygii,  class  Pi»ce$. 
Generic  character :  jaws  but  slightly  extensible,  armed 
-nrith  a  single  row  of  bifid  or  pointed  cutting  teeth ; 
eyes  very  large ;  body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered 
\rith  large  scales. 

This  genus  is  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  Linnaean 
genus  Spams,  and  includes  those  species  which  have 
cutting  teeth  in  a  single  row,  whilst  the  genus  Spams 
is  restricted  by  him  to  those  which  have  the  heads  of 
the  molar  teeth  rounded  ;  the  eyes  of  the  fish  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  are  very  large,  whence  the  generic 
name.  They  are  natives  of  the  Italian  seas,  and  are 
herbivorous. 

B-  Vulgaris,  Cuv.;  Spams  Boops,  Lin.  Lac^p.;  Boga 
of  the  Italians.  The  fioga  is  about  a  foot  long,  it  has 
the  upper  teeth  bifid  and  the  lower  pointed ;  the  colour 
of  the  back  of  the  fish  varies  according  to  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  seen ;  looking  down  upon  it,  it  appears 
of  an  olive  colour,  looking  sideways  it  is  yellow ;  the 
lateral  line  is  not  very  distinct,  but  is  made  up  of 
several  smaller  lines.  This  fish  whs  believed  by  Gessner 
to  have  the  power  of  uttering  a  cry,  whence  it  got  the 
name  of  Box,  a  corruption  of  fioii(,  from  the  Greek 
floato,  1  cry  J  but  no  one  believes  this  story  now.  It 
is  token  in  great  numbers  in  the  Italian  seas,  and  is 
much  esteemed. 

B.  Melanums,  Cuv.  j  Spar.  Melanurus,  Lin.  j  Spar. 
Oblada,  Lac^p.  -,  Black-tailed  Boops.  Middle  teeth  bi- 
cuspid, lateral  teeth  pointed;  colour  silvery  grey, 
with  a  brown  stripe  along  the  body,  with  a  black 
}}atch  or  two  on  the  trunk,  and  a  black  circle  round 
the  tail.  They  are  very  wary  fish,  and  though  fre- 
quenting the  Italian  seas  in  great  numbers,  are  taken 
with  difficulty. 

B.  Salpa,  Cuv.;  Spar,  Salpa,  Lin.  Lac^p.;  Goldlin 
of  the  English.  This  fish  is  about  the  size  of  a  carp, 
the  upper  teeth  are  bifid,  the  lower  pointed ;  the  body 
striped  with  eleven  golden  bands  from  head  to  tail ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  above  the  lines  on  the  back  of 
a  dusky  green,  and  below  them  of  a  silvery  colour. 
They  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  Genoese  coast, 
but  are  considered  very  coarse  eating. 

For  further  account  see  Compabativb  Anatomy  and 


Zoology.  ^  Linnsei  Sysiona  Nature  a  Gmdin ;  Lac€- . 

pede,  Hisiohre  desP<nssonsi  Cuvier  Rlgne  Animal. 
BOOR,        ^      Dutch,  6per;  Ger.  dottier.    InA.S.^ 
Bo^oKiSH,      >it  is  only  found  in  Composition  as ' 
Bo^oRi8HLY.J.ge6urtf,  a  countryman,  a  tiller  of  the 
.  land,  from  the  A.S.  byan :  Dutch,  boUwfn  ;  Ger.bawen, 

habitare,colere,  incolere.  See  the  example  from  Spehnmi- 

Oar  Saxons  otherwhile  did- term  tiicm,  lUie  the  Outchmeii, 
boon,  that  is,  sQcb  na  live  by  tilth  or  graaiitg,  and  by  works  of 
husbandry.        Spelman,  On  Feuds  and  lenurct^  cb.vii.  fol.  14., 

Neere  to  the  shore  that  bordered  on  tbe  rocke 
No  merry  swaioe  was  scene  to  feed  hi«  flocke, 
No  lusty  neat-heard  thiUier  drove  his  kioe. 
No  boorish  hog-heard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Browne.    Britannia* e  FastoraU^  book  iL  ic  i.' 

Bnt  thongh  they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
.  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on*t  is  they  are  but  a  sort  of  French 
Hugnenots,  or  Dutch  boor;  brought   over  in  herds,  but  not 
naturalized.  Spectator,  No.  62, 

A  healthful  body  with  such  limbs  I'd  bear 
As  should  be  graceful,  well-proportioa'di  just. 
And' neither  weak,  nor  boorishly  robust. 

Fenton.    Martiat,  book  x.  Epig,  xlvii. 

Tliere  sit,  involr'd  and  lost  In  curling  clouds. 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guxsling  deep,  the  bmoir. 
Hie  lackey,  and  the  groom. 

Cowper.    The  Task,  book  iv. 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  o*er  his  team 
Vodfrous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Id.    Jb,  hook  L 

Boobs,  a  general  appellation  by  which  the  peasants 
of  Russia  are  distinguished  from  the  other  classes. of 
society  in  that  Empire.  In  enumerations  of  the  people^ 
ukases,  and  other  public  documents,  they  are  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  free  Boors  and  vassal  Boors.  The 
former  form  the  link  between  the  burghers  and  the 
vassal  peasantry.  They  cannot  be  alienated  or  sold,  aod 
are  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  property, 
and  of  what  they  earn,  provided  they  pay  their  taxes,  or 
perform  their  tasks  of  labour  to  the  state,  or  the  lords 
of  the  solL  They  have  also  the  privilege  of  educating 
their  children  as  they  please,  and  are  indeed  free  from 
all  control  but  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  laws. 
The  foreign  colonists,  who  have  settled  in  the  empire 
as  husbandmen,  belong  to  this  class^  as  well  as  the 
single  house  owners,  who  possess  houses  and  lands  as 
free  property,  for  which  they  neither  perform  feudal 
service,  nor  give  any  portion  of  their  produce,  but  are 
compeUed  to  supply  recruits  for  the  army,  to  pay  the 
poll  tax  and  abrock,  and  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
purchasing  in  villages,  and  from  possessing  vassals. 
The  Cossacs,  Tatars,  Kalmucs>  and  all  the  other 
nomadic  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  steppes,  and  have  a 
kind  of  real  heritable  property  in  the  soil  over  which 
they  roam,  properly  belong  to  this  class.  The  disbanded 
soldiers  who  return  to  their  residence  in  the  country, 
and  such  of  the  vassal  Boors  as  have  either  purchased 
or  by  any  other  means  acquired  their  manumission, 
are  also  included  in  the  same  rank.  The  vassal  Boors 
are  the  most  abject  slaves  :  as  they  are  not  only  totally 
disqualified  for  possessing  property,  but  both  them- 
selves and  their  families  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
their  lords,  by  whom  they  may  be  exchanged  or  sold 
like  any  other  property.  There  is,  however,  in  Little 
Russia  an  intermediate  class,  which  are  attached  to  the 
land  as  fixed  property,  separate  from  which  they  can 
neither  be  alienated  nor  sold.  The  Russian  peasants 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — Crown  Boors,  Mine 
Boors,  and  Private  Boors. 
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'4>ik  (even  tlw  dcgvM  of  thege^srles  is  the  mne  dass, 
•orordfaig  tocirMiBsUuicet.  Sone -of  the*  Crown  Boon 
•fe  eDnndertd  m  tbtolute  ptupetty,  othemare  sttMhed 
to  the  nihi^  or'  the  soil,  mad  hnre  no  potver  to  remove, 

•  While  a  eoosideruble  portion  of  them  ere  merely  frited 
with  a  eetUin  quantity 'ofwoik,. or  are  oUigad  to  pay 

-  a  eertain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  kboor.  The 
condition  of  the  Crown  Boors,  in  general,  is  very  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  other  classes  ;  as  they  usually  pay 
to  government  an  annual  abrock  or  rent  of  about  five 
rubles  each  3  and  being  eertain  that  this  will  acquit 
them  from  all  further  demands,  they  .are  induced  to 
exert  themselves  for  improving  their  lands*  and  bet- 
tering their  condition.  By  thb  means,  many  of  them 
raise  themselves  to  euch  comfortable  circumstanees, 
that  they  might  forget  the  relation  in  which*  they  stand 
to  the  other  classes  of  society,  were  it  not  that  the 
Crown  possesses,and  sometimes  exercises,  the  power  of 
granting  their  alienation.  In  the  laws  and  ukases  of 
Russia,  the  Crown  Boors  are  distinguished  by  different 
appellations,  either  from  their  employments,  or  some 
other  circumstances.  Bight  classin  <rf  tlieae4ire  men- 
tioned, I.  Empire *Boors,  or  such  as  neither  belong  to 
the  Court,  the  nobility,  nor  tiie  'monasteries,  but  are 
burghers  of  the  Empire;  S.Imperial  fiooT8,^wfao  belong 
either  to  the  Emperor  personally  or  to  the  Court;  3. 
Boors  of  the  back  plough,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  Russia,  as  for  asArchaned  ]  4.  Fbst  Boors, 

'  whoia5tead  of  the  customary  ibrock  are  obliged  to  keep 

*  post  horses,  and  forward*  such*  travellers  as  ai  eiuf  uisheu 
'with  a  certain  order  from' goremrnentj  5.  Court  Boors* 
^whose  servtees  contribute  to  the*  support  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court ;  6.  Monastery  Boors,  who  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  monasteries,  but  now  in  several  -parts 
of  the  empire,  are  under  the  'Kameral-hofs  ;  *7-  Eco- 
nomy Boors,  who,  on  being  alienated  from  the  monas- 
teries, and  made  subordinate  to  some  psTticularC611^;e 
of  Economy,  which  has  since  been  aimlislied,  but  the 
Boors  still  retain  tiieir  former  name ;  8.  Peltry  Boors, 
who  pay  their  annual  abrock  or  tribute  in  peltry  or 
iurs.  All  the  Crown  Boors  are  distinguished  by  one 
very  important  privilege  from  every  other  class  inclu- 
ded under  that  name.  They  are  allowed  to  purchase 
from  noblemen  either  villages  or  lands,  with  the  vas- 
sals belonging  to  them. 

This  class  is  followed  in  the  order  of  importance  by 
'the  Mine  Boors,  who  are  unaHenably  attadied  to  par- 
ticular mines,  and  nmy  be  transferml  with  them  to 
differedt  masters. 

The  third  general  class  comprises  all  those  who 
'belong  to  the  noblesse,  and  are  consequently  considered 
'  as  private  property.  Their  condition  must,  of  course, 
depend  in  'a  great  measure  upon  the  avarice  or  libe- 
rality, the  humanity  or  cruelty,  the  care  or  caprice,  of 
their  masters.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively happy  ;  for  when  their  lords  are  liberal  and 
kind,  and  exact  only  a  moderate  abrock,  their  industry 
and  confidence  increase  in  proportion,  and  they  enjoy 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  others,  whose  tyrants 
are  needy  and  cruel,  experience  all  the  diilerent  shades 
of  misery  attached  .to  real  slavery.  In  such  cases  the 
abrock  is  regulated  by  the  means  ^e  Boor  has  of 
paying  it,  which  then  becomes  a  direct  tax  upon  his 
'  industry,  and  all  he  can  acquire  is  exhausted  in  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  his*  rapacious  and  merciless 


every  day,  provided  lie  nppUes  a  oertain  quantity  of 
food  and  raiment.  Nor  are  the  males  alone  subject  to 
-this  bondage  J  tiie  woiii«n'aiid.chlldr8n,8saMNt«the 
■ktter  reach  a  oertain  age,  aretnade  to  eontiihale their 
share  of  servitude.  The  master  b  o61%ed  to  supply 
the  peasant  witti  a  hut  and  a  small  portion  of  land,  the 
allotnMmt>df  which  is  usually  settled  by  (he  ^torasti, 
or  elder  of  the  village  j  but-ftettfiie  of  tlie  ^ace  of 
this,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  all  his  other  earnings  or 
cgaxna,  by  whatever  mens,  und  from  winteferijiiarter, 
also  reverts  'to  the  lord,  even  to-a  share  in  the  pittance 
which  the  hand  of  charity  may  administer  to  the 
cravings  of  want.  So  wretched  is  the  conaition  of 
these  miserable  iieings  in  some  plaoes,  that  •  the  oolj 
property  they  are  allowed  to  possess,  is  theiaod  which 
then*  tyrants  either  oannot  or  will  not  eat,  as  the  bark 
of  treesy.ehaff,  and  other  refine,  with  giass,  water  and 
'fish  oil.  Ho  peasant  oan  leave  his  viUiage  or  nsitm 
family  on  any  pretence  whatever  without  a  psssport, 
which  he  must  shew  to  the  Storasta  of  everyplace 
tiiroagh  whidi  he  passes.  They  cannot,  howeveri  on 
•any  aceouat  he-sold  out  of  Russia,  nor  to  any  exce|it 
•imblaasen,  or  those  vrfao  hold  a  eertain  rank  in  the 
.atmy,  except  by  an  evasion  of  the  law ;  hat  all  the 
;nobles  can  1^  them  to  hire,  and  take  what|wrt  they 
iplease  'df  the  wages  they  earn. 

Dr.  Clarice,  from  a  personal  inspection dftesul^eet, 

•diwws  a  touching  picture  of  tiie  Imrddlnps  to  which 

this  elans  of  the  Russian  population  aie  expracd  hy 

'the  unfeeling  conduct  of  thor  tyramtcsl  nusten, 

'many  of  whom'he  considers  as  scarcely  iwsed  aboie 

-the  confines  of  savage  Itfe.   -He  sums  up  his  sketch m 

these  emphatic  terms.    "'Traversing  the  ^proviseei 

«outh  of 'Moseovy,  the  land  i^ipears  as  the  garden  df 

Eden,  a  fine  soil,  covered  with  corn,  and  ^parently 

smiling  in  plenty.    Enter   the  cottage  of  the  poor 

labourer,  surrounded  by  all  these  riches,  and  yon  find 

him  dying' of  hunger,  or  fining  from  bad  food,  and  hi 

want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.    Eitcosiie 

•pastures,  eovered  with  cattle,  nffbrd  no  milk  for  him. 

In  autumn  the  harvest  yields  no  bread  Ibrhis  childro. 

The  lord  dahns  all  the  produce.  Can  there  be  a  more 

affecting  sight  than  a  Rusrian  family  having  got  in  tf 

abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  common  ^^^"^^ 

-support  tbem,'thnn:^h  the  rigour  of  their  ^*|J 

inclement  winter !"     Amidst  all  this   hardship  and 

degeneracy,  however,  there  are  many  instances  of 

exemplary  punishment  having  l>een  inflicted  by  the 

Russian  law  on  the  superior  for  wanton  cruelty  to  his 

slave. 

Under  such  a  system  of  tyrannical  rule,  and  hopeless 
vrretchedness,  where  the  comforts  of  the  cottage  are 
sacrificed  to  the  voluptuousness  of  the  palace,  Bnssia 
has  not  wanted  Monarohs  who  have  felt  d»»'^  ?[ 
relievrog  at  least,  a  part  of  this  load  of  woe.  ^ 
Empress  Catherine  often  expressed  her  anxiety  on  this 
subject,  and  was  desirous  of  abolishmg  vassalage 
throughout  her  dominions  j  but  the  «^^f^^^ 
evidently  did  not  admit  of  such  a  measure  with  adraa- 
tage  to  tiny  party.  She,  therefore,  not  only  on^ 
occasions,  recommended  the  greatest  gentleneas  ana 
humanity,  but  instituted  many  wholesome  regiila«o«^ 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Boors,  and  re- 
straining the  abuses  of  those  to  whom  they  ^^ 
subject.    To  accomplish  these  benevolent  puipo^s, 
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vitudci  and  appointed  overseen  to  prevent  ererj  spe- 
cies of  violence.  Alesumder^  too,  though  he  has  not 
given  them  freedom  in  any  province  except  Conrland^ 
has  done  much  towards  improving^  their  condition 
upott  ttieniost'  rational  priiici[des$. by  eaoouragiag  the 
di£Fusioii  of  usefiiL  koowlM^e^^aooompaiuad.  with  thf 
mora  clsvatiog:  and  cfacmng  tru^a  of  divine  Revala- 
taon,,whiQheeaeionejMe.theoa  from  the  wMlchedneaa 
into  wfaidi  lliey  havesiiiik»  and  prepaM  them  fop  that 
Sberijr  in^  fiitam^  which  they  are  atilL  too  low  in  the 
scale-of  oMDteL  esistfinoerto  enjoy  with  advantage  at 
praaent*.  Beyond  this*  howeves^  he  has  added. an^  im- 
Boitaot  step*  in^  jpveetioal  freedom,,  by  venMiving^  the 
QiaVialiftBation  of  ft.peasaii^  to  enpffige  in.  any  businem 
or  carry  Qg  any  mannfiictnre  on.hia  own  accomit.  Thie 
insvpemUe  impediment  to  the  exenciae  of  geoioswea 
eemoved  by^an  Imperial  ukeaa^.  dated  96th  I>ecember 
1818,  (old  styl^  by.  which  they  ve  net  ojsly  allowed 
to  engage  ia  this'  active  aoeaeaof  lifrr on  theiroiM 
account,  but  encouragement  is  held  out.  to  all  who 
avail  themael vaa  of  this  piivile§pe;. 

laftusiia.  a.  nobleman  eatimatee  the  value  of  hii. 
poBsesaiona  by  thenumbertof  vassids  it  oonteins ;  juttin 
the  sameway  that  a  West  India  planter  valueshia  estate 
from  the  number  of  hogsheads  of^ugar  it  will  produoeu 
Both  ther^,  and  in  most  parts  of  Poluid,  when  a  person 
ia.  about  to  take:  a  farm,  his.  first  inquiry  doea  not  relate 
to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  land,  of  which  it.ia 
oompoatd)  but.  howr  nsany  vaaaala  or  Boois  does  it 
Gootain  I  In  the  government,  of  St.  Bstersburg,  iHien 
mortgage  contmcta  am  entered  into,  the  vassals  aee 
genecallyestiiaated'at  forty  or 'fifty  nibka  apiece;  but 
in  tiie  sale  of  eatatea,  the-  usual  price  is  from  200  tor 
900  rubles.  Ia  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  price  ia 
ofrea  coaaidembiy  less,  though  it  generally  eseeeda 
lOO  rubles.  The  dresa  of  the  male  peasant  in  winter 
ia  unlveraaUy  a^jaoket  made  o£a sheepi^kia  with  the 
wool  inwards,  a  square  cvowned  red  cap  edged  with 
black  wool, ''  which,*'  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  with  a  long 
blaok  beard,  sandals  made  of  buck,  and  legs  thickly 
bandaged  in  woollen,  complete  the  dress."  Such  of 
oarreadere  as  wish  for  frirtber  information  on  this 
atthject,  may  consult  ToofceV  Flew  of  thf  Bumm  Bm-- 
pke ;  and  Clarke's  Dramih  vol.  i, 

BOOT,  V.  -)  A.S.  bHati  o»  6o(cm/  Dutch,  hoe^ 
Boor,  n.  [tm^   Ger.  bmUen^ ;    Swe.  bieia.    Ta 

Bo^OTucss,  >superadd,  to  substitute,  to  supply, 
Bo'oTLsssLY,  I  to  atone  for,  to  compensate  with,  ta 
Ba«3>^T.  J  remedy  with,  to' make  amends  with>. 

to  add  something  mare  in  order  to  makeup  a  deficieney 
in  something  else.     See  Tooke,  i.  209. 

And  more  generally  j  to  compensate,  to  reward,  to 
bestow  or  confer  some  benefit  or  advantage  upon,  to 
serve  or  be  of  service  to.  To  boot  ia  the  infinitive,  an^ 
ia  equivalent  to — in  addition.  Boot  and  booty  are  the 
same;  viz.  acquisition,  gain,  profit,  advant-age;  the 
latter  applied  to  that  which  is  ac9tftred  or  gamed  from 
an  enemy  ;  as  plunder,  pillage.  To  play  booty^  is  to 
play  apparently  to  the  gain  or  advantage  of  another. 


CkmmctTA    Prwh^m^  V.  4a9r. 


If  ao  be  tlMt  they  irolden  jm  twiclw  pmmMHiecl  aad  dag^ed 
dotbiog  to  the  poore  peple,  it  is  not  conreoieDt  to  were  for  hhr 
esttte^  ne  Kuffisant  to  hote  hir  necestitee,  to  keepe  hem  fro  the 
d&stempeniQcr  of  the  firmament. 

CfcmcT.     Tkt  Ftr—me§  Tkle^  ▼.  li.  p.  315. 


It  I  may 
For  ihe.hircieivcB  it  honour  and' rote 
Of  txmntce,  mai  hire  sone,  and  sonlee  hoie, 

id*    Tkt'JI^fittwma  Thl&g  v. 


laN. 


(OdFaadamt)  aha  what  miy  this  he 
That  thott  diKpaicd  art,  thns-catiaeleii^ 
What,  liueth  nat  thjr  lady,  benedicite,  ' 
Now  wof  t  thon  to  that  thou  art  graodeiie 
Sooh  aail  iaaatal^itf'tefelaMr. 

UL    IM«ft%baoli*WfalilM 

BotJanfthelea  or  he  forthe  went 
A  fjrr  dsrts.ma thaf^hthatawi 
And.tlBewe  ii  thiaagh  mine  herte  roote 
lahjm  Ibnde  Lnone  other  6ooie, 

Oowtr.    Cbii/.wia»«  hook.il  £i^l:.& 

Me-a».lhatefiLa«Mik»tli»1iiurllaoataMle* 
With  pifai  taneaddthohirp  her  yelde^  Uy, 
anJlp  I  now,,  aayngiao  other  &m<v» 

Fme€nmM.AMeiarM>,    The  lamtr  iknmik^  ifu , 

vAs  OfeU  layth)  if  thon  percale 
ttam  OBO'Binno  wonldste  be  gone, 

Aad  taeroy  hapiie  laio  &'  woneii 
that  were  a  teaMaar  eaaa. 

DrmmAa.  timmm.    SuOrn-^^ 


A  aan't  heaviness  is  refreshed  long  before  be  cornea  to  dmohr 
enness ;  for  when  he  arrives  thither,  be  hath  but  changed  \^ 

What  hooiM  itat  one  gate  to  main  defeaee,. 
And  at  another-to  let  in  the  ioo 
Effirminafly  vanqyisht  ? 

Milton,    Saauon  JgwiUttet^  V.  5I>0» 


laooaaas  tksy  [Roiauh»aad  Kamns]  grew'Oiiee^aaBaMi 
Ugntasey. it  was  no  bmi  to  keepe  them  withia  daMS»  aoffitatrsst 
ihem  idlie  to  tend  the-  catteU,  for.  they  would  use  to  hunt  abroad 
in  the  forrest.  Holland,    Liviv^,  fol.  5. 

Whilest  theooe parte  of  their  aniiy  went  a  fdraglag  and  booif 
baling  the  other  part  stayed  witk  Martfaeiaia  to  saftgard  the 
country  of  Alia.      Atow.    MttmrabU  AnOfuMm    Atmauanet, 


Seeing  he  would  not  have  those  about  him  who  were  cowardly 
aflbcted,  what  bootwa  it  to  keep  among  his  souldters  men  sus- 
pected? Hbllandi    /Vk/otcA,  fbl.  1009. 

Knowing  it  bootleue  ta  nrieve  at  things  past,  and  having  learned 
6y  experience,  that  all  safety  in  extremities  coasisteth  m  takUig 
of  ttam.  SirFrat.  Drake  Revived^  M,  60. 

Which  when  the  soldier  finds  his  hopes  in  rain. 

So  rich  a  bootw  forced  to  forsake, 

lb  put  himself  and  pris'ner  out  of  pain. 

He  oa  tiie  sudden  atabs  him,  and  doUi  swear, 
Woaid  tb'ave  his  ransom,  they  should  take  it  there. 
Drayion,     The  BaiUe  i/ j^gincmtrl,  foh  2b. 

They  saw  the  city  opeu  lay. 
An  easy  and  a  bootleu  prey. 

Sprat,     T%e  Plague  ofAthem, 

Witness  the  toil, 

llie  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure. 
Beneath  an  empire's  yoko,  a  stobbom  Ilia, 
Dbpwtod  hard,  and  nerer  quite  subdued. 

Tkanuan,.    Liberty  p  part  ir. 

Boot,  n.  >      Fr.  boler,  to  pull  on  booti,  or  put 

Boot,  r.  > boots  on.    Cotg.     Skinner  prefers 

Ba^OTCATCBsa.  J  the  A.  S.  abutan,  about,  because 
boots  go  round  or  about  the  legs.  It  is  more  probably 
from  A.  S.  botan  ;  Dutoh,  boeien,  to  boot,  to  superadd, 
to  supply,  to  add  something  more  in  order  to  make' up 
a  def^iency  in  something  less. 

The  boot  of  a  coach  is  something  superadded  to  the 
coach,  to  convey  additional  luggage,  ^c. 


BOOTES. 


*««v»AU««  avtt     •«««»    A«. 


Hii  botes  loaple,  hU  hora  in  gret  esUt,    - 
Noir  certainly  be  was  a  fayre  prelaU 

CMmucer.    The  Frohgut,  T.  203. 

EitHer  of  them  bauyng  an  hatchet  in  their  handes,  and  looieM 
with  pykea  tamed  rp.  HmU.    King  Henry  VJIL 

In  the  morenrnge  folowynge  Charles  came  hoted  and  spurred 
abonte  tUL  of  the  docke«  and  asked  if  hys  horse  was  saddled. 

jd.  n. 

My  selfe  have  scene  one  named  Athaaatus,  do  wonderfdll 
stranage  matters  in  tho.  open  shew  and  face  of  the  world,  namely ,- 
to  widke  his  sUtions  upon  the  stage  with  a  cuiraoe  of  lead  weigh- 
ing 500  pound,  booted  besides  with  a  paire  of  buskins  or  greires 
alwut  his  legges  that  came  to  as  mneb  in  weight. 

UoUand,    PIMe,  L  p.  166. 

And  bycause  y*  daye  came  on,  we  ofdayned  a  hundred  speares 
to  abyde  there  to  kepe  oure  horses  and  bootet,  and  the  remynaont 
of  TS  passed  forthe  foreby  the  Frenche  busshmenL 

Froiitart.    Crwifete,  r.  U.  C.  29. 

BioN.  Oh  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparison'd  like  the 
horse :  with  a  linnen  stock  on  the  leg,  and  a  kersey  booi-hote  on 
the  other,  gartred  with  a  red  and  blew  list. 

ShaJkepeare,    Taming  of  tke  Shrew,  fol.  219. 

The  horses  (being  young)  took  some  affrightment,  and  running 
away  so  furiously,  Uiat  one  of  them  tore  all  his  belly  open  upon 
the  comer  of  a  beer-cart ;  my  nephew  (who  in  this  mean  while 
adventured  to  leap  out)  seemeth  to  have  hung  on  one  of  the  pins 
of  the  boot,  ReUftUm  Wottonian^e^  p.  417. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  ScotUnd  they  call  the 
boou  s  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boote  close  on  the  leg,  and  drire 
wedges  between  these  and  the  leg.  The  common  torture  was 
only  to  drire  these  in  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  but  I  have  been  told 
they  were  sometimes  driven  upon  the  shin  bone. 

Burnet.    Own  Timee,  Anno,  1666. 

The  smith,  the  Sadler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at  the  inn,  the 
ostler,  and  the  boot-cateker,  ought  all,  by  your  means,  to  partake 
of  your  master's  generosity ;  thus  his  fame  will  reach  from  one 
country  to  another.  Swift,    Directions  to  Servants, 

Go  on,  brave  youths,  till  in  some  future  age 
Whips  shall  become  the  senatorial  badge ; 
Till  England  see  her  thronging  senators 
Meet  all  at  Westminster,  in  boots  and  spurs. 

Warton,    Newmarket, 

However,  both  mulish,  and  well  booted  folks 
Came  safe  to  the  mountain,  and  cut  down  iti  oaks. 

Byrom.    Epist,  3. 

BOOTES,  from  fiov^,  an  ox,  and  wOiw,  I  drive.  A  north- 
6rn  constellation  .which  the  Ancients  called  by  various 
other  names.  Amaxa,  Jrctophylax,  Arctos,  Bubukm, 
Bubuluij  Canis  latrans,  Clamator,  Icarus.  Lycaon,  PhUo' 
metus,  Thegnis,  Voci/erator.  By  the  Arabians  it  has  been 
named  Aramach,  by  the  English  Charles's  wain,  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  this  constellation  twenty- three  stars,  Tycho 
twenty-eight,  Bayer  thirty-five,  Flamstead  fifty-four. 
The  brightest  of  these,  Arcturus,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  was  placed  by  the  ancients  on  the  breast  of 
IB^tes,  as  in  the  following  passages  from  Latin  writers, 
and  in  one  which  succeeds  from  Aratus. 

Areturamqne  rapit  medio  sub  pectore  secnm. 

MamUms»  i.  318. 


Locus  Arcturo  ascribitur  illic 


Anrea  qui  summos  adstringunt  cingula  amictus. 

Avienns,  271. 

By  modern  Astronomers  Arcturus  is  placed  on  the 
slcirt  of  his  coat.  Weigelius  has  transformed  him  into 
the  three  Swedish  crowns :  Schiller  into  St.  Sylvester : 
and  Schickhard  into  Nimrod. 

Aratus  {^aivofa^va,  91.)  derives  the  name  of  Bootes 
from  the  appearance  which  that  constellation  presents 
of  driving  Arctos  round  the  pole. 


Oi?K€x'  afiagaiff9  iiraf/)w^M09  Mt^rai'^ApKrop  ^WTAN, 

Kal  fiaka  wa»  apiStfXos'  inro  l[wyn  U  o%  ovtm  ^'V^ 

£f  aXXtt^v  'Apxrovpos  iKtoacrai  apffia^p  ^^h 

This,  for  no  good  reason  as  fttr  as  we  can  see,  is  con* 
sidered  erroneous  by  Hyginus,  (Poet  Asir.  ii.  8.)  . 

According  to  one  of  the  mythological  legends,  Bootes 
was  an  Athenian  by  name  Icams,  the  father  of  Erigone. 
Having  received  some  wine-skins  from  Bacchus,  be 
placed  them  in  a  waggon^  (whence  some  have  derived 
his  name,)  and  driving  about  distributed  them  among 
the  shepherds.  The  vrild  behaviour  of  these  when 
intoxicated  terrified  their  companions,  and  thinking 
that  Icarus  had  given  them  poison,  they  tore  him 
piecemeal.  His  daughter  Erigone  hung  herself  from 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  father.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  sign  Virgo,  Icarus  to  Bootes,  and  his  dog  Men 
to  Canicula,  The  more  received  story  of  the  fiul 
Calisto  and  her  transformation  is  prettily  related  bj 
Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  153. 

On  the  Farpese  globe  Bootes  appears  in  the  act  of 
driving  Arctus,  (which  here  is  completely  destroyed 
by  time  and  accident,)  dressed  in  the  habit  oft  coui- 
tryman,  a  short  tunic  girt  about  him,  his  legs,  arms, 
and  breast  bare,  and  the  pedum  pastorale  in  his  right 
hand. 

BOOTAN,  BtJTAM,  or  B'hIitan,  called  by  some 
writers  the  Country  of  the  Uib  R4jk,  is  the  country 
intervening  between  Bengal  and  Tibet.  It  is  boandedBondM 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  latter,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  branch  of  the  Himdlaya  Alps  and  the 
Brahma-putra  river  3  on  the  south  by  Ashinii  Bijoi 
and  Bengal  i  and  on  the  west  by  the  little  state  of 
Sikkim.  It  is  about  S50  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
90  from  north  to  south ;  but  its  eastern  boondariesare 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  positi» 
declivity  of  that  stupendous  Alpine  chain,  of  which 
Tibet  occupies  the  tebleland ;  and  it  has  therefore  aU 
the  variety  of  feature  in  which  mountainous  regions 
abound.  On  the  confines  of  Bengal  the  traveller  into 
B6t&n  crosses  a  plain  twenty-five  miles  wide,  covered 
with  a  mak  vegetation,  and  fuU  of  stagnant  poob, 
supplied  by  the  waters  oozing  down  from  the  oeigh- 
bouring  mountains.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  district 
under  a  tropical  sun,  cannot  but  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unhealthy;  and  these  almost  impervious 
forests  were  long  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hyaenas,  and  beasts  of 
prey.  Beyond  this  belt  of  flat  well-wooded  border 
territory,  the  mountains  rise  in  all  their  majesty;  » 
first  covered  with  verdure  or  forests  to  their  very 
summit,  interspersed  with  fertile  well-watcred  values, 
and  filled  with  populous  villages  in  the  midst  of  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  at  very  different  elevations.  !>» 
as  the  traveUer  proceeds,  the  height  of  the  mountains 
rapidly  increases,  and  he  soon  finds  himself,  thW 
'  scarcely  beyond  the  tropic,  in  the  neighboarhood  » 
perpetual  snow.  ^j^ 

In  a  country  so  circumstanced,  the  dimate  'J?'*"^ 
vary  at  almost  every  step  -,  and  there  are  villages  whua 
feel  all  the  vehemence  of  a  tropical  sun,  while  others 
within  sight  of  them,  on  the  heights  above,  arc  « 
the  same  time  experiencing  the  severity  of  a  northern 
winter.  Rock  and  stone  abound  in  the  moimtanoM 
regions,  and  lime  stone  is  the  description  of  io» 
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lost  prevalent;  but  the  geology  of  Bdtdn  is  yet  little 
nown,  and  o£Pers  a  wide  field  for  the  researches  of 
iture  naturalists.  The  plains  on  the  confines  of  Bengal 
re  probably  alluvial^  and  much  more  fertile  than  the 
eclivities  in  the  higher  country.  These  plains^  as  was. 
Kentioned  aboTC^  are  covered  with  large  forests  and  a 
mk  vegetation  of  plants  strictly  tropical ;  while  the 
illy  tracts  produce  the  trees  and  shrubs  even  of 
orthern  Europe^  and  almost  within  the  limit  of 
»engal^  we  find  strawberries^  raspberries,  blackberries, 
le  ash,  birch,  maple,  yew,  and  different  species  of  fir. 
lie  oak  alone  has  not  yet  been  observed ;  and  it  is 
ossible  that  the  precise  medium  between  the  extremes 
f  heat  and  cold,  most  suitable  to  that  tree,  may  never 
e  found  in  these  tropico-alpine  regions.  The  fruits 
ad  vegetables  are  equally  various,  and  within  the 
pace  of  a  few  miles  they  have  oranges,  lemons,  apri- 
ots,  walnuts,  and  turnips  of  peculiar  excellence, 
'he  natives  are  not  far  advanced  in  arts  and  civilisation, 
ut  are  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
'he  sides  of  the  mountains  are  shelved  into  horizontal 
eds  wherever  soil  enough  can  be  collected  for  agri- 
^Itural  purposes  j  and  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  are 
sed  as  channels  to  convey  water  to  spots  which 
Kquirc  irrigation.  The  field-labour,  as  is  usual  in 
avage  or  half-civilized  countries,  is  left  principally  to 
lie  women,  who  usually  thresh  the  grain  as  well  as 
ather  it  in,  and  seem  to  disregard  the  toil  and  ex- 
remes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed.  A 
urge  and  handsome  kind  of  monkey  is  found  abun- 
antly  in  the  southern  forests  3  and  a  small  horse  or 
•ony  much  esteemed  in  Bengal,  is  a  native  of  the 
Qountains.  It  is  called  Tanyan  (T&nehan,  fromTdng'- 
iast*h4n,  the  name  given  by  the  B  hdtf^  to  this  part 
f  the  Him^aya  range,)  and  is  usually  about  thirteen 
kands  high.  It  is  remarkable  for  strength  and  neat- 
tess  of  make.  These  animals  have  generally  a  high 
pint,  and  are  excellent  for  struggling  against  difficult 
oads  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  their  riders  when 
hey  prove  obstinate  and  ungovernable ;  foults  which 
re  often  ascribed  to  them. 

The  B*hdtids,  or  natives  of  the  Him&laya,  of  whom 
he  inhabitants  of  B<it4n  Proper  foim  one  branch,  are 
all,  athletic,  and  active ;  have  dark  complexions,  but 
ome  colour  in  their  cheeks,  while  their  broad  hces, 
tigh  cheek  bones,  black  hair,  narrow  pointed  eyes, 
vhole  contour  of  face,  and  deficiency  of  beard,  show 
bat  they  must  have  an  admixture  of  Chinese  and  Tiltdr 
ace.  Their  whole  air  and  gait  form  the  strongest 
;ontrast  to  that  of  the  indolent  effeminate  natives  of 
bengal.  Such  a  people  is  bom  for  war.  They  are  more 
ierocious  than  brave,  and  were  long  the  terror  of 
heir  southern  neighbours ;  for  perfidy  and  cruelty 
ire  distinguishing  characters  of  their  warfare.  Their 
irms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  a  straight  or  curved 
word,  or  hanger,  bad  matchlocks,  sernceable  only 
n  dry  weather,  and  small  guns  for  the  walls  of  their 
brts.  They  are  dexterous  swordsmen,  and  excellent 
irchers,  the  more  formidable  on  account  of  the  poison 
n  which  they  steep  their  arrows.  The  plant  from 
whence  this  poison  is  extracted  is  not  yet  known  to 
Europeans.  Arts  and  commerce  are  not  likely  to 
lourish  in  such  a  country.  Almost  the  only  house 
n  the  whole  territory  which  has  more  than  one  story, 
8  the  H&jVs  palace  at  Tfisis^don.  But  necessity,  which 
IS  the  proverb  says,  is  the  parent  of  invention,  has 
nade  the  B'hdttts  skilful  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
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so  indi^ensable  in  a  counll7  of  mountiilii  torrents ;  BOOTAN. 
and  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  swinging  bridges  on 
iron  chains,  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  natives 
of  Btitdn.  Woollen  cloths,  an  article  absolutely  re- 
quisite in  the  upland  regions,  animal  food,  and  the 
habitual  use  of  tea  and  spirits,  distinguish  the  B'hdtias 
from  the  Bengalese,  equally  with  their  features  uud 
character.  Their  mode  of  preparing  tea  makes  it  a 
very  unpalatable  dish  to  Europeans.  Bohea  tea, 
together  with  some  astringent  herbs,  is  mixed  up 
into  a  mess  with  water,  flour,  butter, .  and  salt,  and 
is  then  well  beaten  up  and  boiled.  Their  cups  are 
licked  clean  by  the  diinker  as  soon  as  emptied,  and 
are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  scarlet  silk 
for  the  use  of  the  next  person  who  may  want  them. 

The  Sovereign,  called  D^b  Kijk,  is  the  only  mer-  lYade. 
chant  in  his  dominions ;  and  he  sends  an  annual  caravan 
to  the  Rang-ptir  division  of  Bengal,  carrying  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  cows  tails  from  Tibet,  bees  wax,  wal- 
nuts, ivory,  musk,  gold  dust,  silver  in  ingots,  together 
^ith  silks,  tea,  paper  and  knives  from  China.  The 
horses,  which  carry  these  goods,  are  also  themselves 
articles  destined  for  sale  or  barter.  Finer  woollens  of 
English  manufacture,  cotton  cloths,  indigo,  dried  fish, 
hogs,  coral,  frankincense,  sandal  wood,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, copper,  tin,  gunpowder,  otter-skins,  and  rhino- 
ceros-hides and  horns  form  the  returns :  the  whole  value 
rarely  exceeding  30,000  rupees  (about  j84,000.)  The 
presents  sents  by  the  Deb  B&jk  to  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment in  177S»  seemed  to  indicate  a  close  intercourse 
with  China ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  infiuence  of 
that  court  has  contributed  to  increase  the  jealousy  of 
the  B*h6ti4  chief,  and  check  the  little  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  him  and  his  southern  neighbours. 
The  n6r&yanf,  a  coin  of  base  silver,  struck  in  Cdch 
Behdr,  worth  about  ten-pence,  is  the  only  one  current 
in  Btit6n. 

The  doctrine  of  Budd'ha  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  Religion, 
this  country,  and  the  sect  of  Sacya  Sing'ha,  (the  Xaca 
or  Xaca  Muni  of  older  writers,)  is  that  which  most  or 
all  the  B'hdti&s  follow.  Om  mdni  pcSmi  6ni  are  sacred 
words,  derived  from  Sanscrit,  held  in  the  greatest  vene- 
ration, and  inscribed  by  them  on  rocks,  or  marked  by 
stones  on  the  sides  of  hills.  The  Government  is,  pro- 
perly speaking  hierarchical;  for  theD6b  Rdjk  is  only  a 
deputy  of  the  D*herna  Rdjk,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity  too  exalted  to  take  a  part  in 
human  a&irs.  The  passes  from  the  lowlands  into  the 
mountains  are  placed  under  the  command  of  officers  GoTem« 
named  Siibahs  or  Shdbahs,  who  generally  occupy  forts  meat, 
in  the  higher  country  during  the  hot  and  rainy  season. 
The  plain  country  is  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who 
pay  a  fixed  revenue  to  the  Rdjk,  or  by  agents,  who 
collect  a  land  tax  on  his  account.  The  river  Tfst&  or 
or  Tishtd,  is  the  common  boundary  of  the  British  and 
B*h6ti4  possessions  on  the  south-western  side  of  Btitdn ; 
but  beyond  the  village  of  G6p&l-ganj,  the  boundary 
is  ill  defined,  and  much  confusion  arises  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  territory. 

The  places  in  B^t&n  most  deserving  of  notice, 
are 

Tfisisfidon,  in  lat.  f27^  5'  N.  and  long.  B9^  W  £.  Tasisudon. 
106  miles  from  CtichBehdr.  It  is  the  Capital,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Chin- 
cheti  or  Gaddd'hdr,  which  descends  through  a  narrow 
mountain  pass,  falling  in  mighty  cataracts  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  till  it  enters  the  low  country  a  few  miles  to 
4z 
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auuin.^  Y^  climate  of  T^is^iIqii  ifl  rewarkaUy  healthy »  aad 
^"^V^*^  U  is  the  resideDoe  of  the  D^b  Bijk.  His  paJace  ii  a 
aquare  building  near  the  oeatre  of  the  valley.  The  cita- 
4iel«  in  the  fourth  story  of  whkh  the  B4|h  takes  up  his 
abode,  consists  of  seroa  stones,  eaeh  tnoce  than  fifteen 
feet  hi^  Fron  the  centre  of  then  a^uare  turret  rises 
which  supports  a  canopy  of  gilt  copper,  supposed  to 
be  placed  onrer  an  image  of  the  Mali4  Muni*  that  "  first 
ef  holy  sages/*  Bodd'ha  or  Gautama.  Braxen  idols  aad 
|iaper  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  at  Tiais^- 
<lmi.  The  bdter  isionaed  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
4eah  {Morui  pafn/rifera?)  not  louod  in  BeagaL 
Poonakha.  P6n6k*hh,  ia  kt.  V  ftS'  N.  aad  long.  69°  54'  E.  the 
-winter  fiesideaoe  of  tfie  Wb  Ad^  is  considered  as  the 
wannest  place  in  tiie  country.  Its  palace,  or  eMtl^ 
resembles  that  descnbed  aboiae,  which  b  well<lelir 
veatod  in  Tomer*s  Embumf  to  TttaL 

P&rd,  ia lat.  l^r  43'N.  wui  Inng.  Sd^'^S'  K  is  the 
Teffldenee  «f  a  Fraviaciai  Governor,  and  is  the  Most  fre* 
queated  market  ia  the  whole  coiuBtry.  Its  castle  as 
one  of  the  strongest  ia  the  BAB^jhs  territories.  The 
iown  is  faaaed  iar  its  maoMi&otaees  of  tdoln,  swosdij 
daggers,  and  arraw-lieada. 

Near  Chac^  m  hrt.  ^  id'  N.  and  k>ag.  W  34'  fi. 
tliere  is  a  renaarkahle  chan  bridge  ovicr  the  Chia-cheik  i 
its  antiquity  mu^  he  oansiderable,  as  it  is  hettered  to 
i»e  the  work  of  a  demi-god.  Stnuwberries  and  other 
fingli^  pImitB  aM  erjiaiwi  near  ^bam  place ;  hut  that 
fruit  is  seldom  eaMa  by  the  natives. 

BaksMdwir  is«  reoMuksUe  i»ai  from  the  heh  of 
low  land  on  the  hordm  of  Ofich  Behir.  It  is  aitualed 
inlat.«^5^N.aaidloag.  Wde^K  Tkevaiageas 
•shigularly  ylaoed  in  «  nook  among  kity  pneipkes,  on 
a  ledge  of  cock  o^a  only  to  the  aaalh.  The  irnines 
are  scarcely  visible  till  the  cavity  in  which  tiiey  aac 
•pilaced  has  been  ^aterod,  aad  the  fdaee  is  kiy  mature 
oftmost  imfyregaable. 

D&fnncdt*h,  ^eommnading  the  principal  ckefile  hy 
which  B6tlb  can  he  entered  from  Bengal,  is  oonsaikMd 
by  the  D6b  Rijh  as  akey  tohis  country,  it  was  taken 
in  ITrS  by  a  d«;tachmeiit  under  Hie  gallant  Captain 
Jones,  who  lost  his  life  in  <bat  hazar&os  enterprise  ; 
the  boldness  of  wWch  so  terrified  the  Rfijh,  that  he 
innnediately  applied  to  the  TifiM  L&mh  to  interoede 
with  the  Briti^  GovermneiA  in  his  behalf,  and  a  paci- 
fication shortly  afiber  'endued. 

(Asiaiic  Researdkes,  vol.  1. ;  Turner's  Embam/  to  Ili- 
het ;  Georgfs  Alf^abeium  Tihekmum;  Baimlton's 
Sndostan  and  East  Indm  GatttteerJ 

BOOTH,  Dntch,  loedej  an  abode.  Brijdm^  A.  ^S. 
hidan,  to  abide,  manere,  morare ;  or  more  immediately 
from  the  D.  btmwen,  to  build,  to  constmct.  The  ea- 
amples  sufficiently  i^hew  the  appHcation  of  the  word. 

Booth,  an  house  made  of  l)Oweg.       Tyndatt.     Wor'kes,  fol.  11. 

And  Jacob  toke  his  ionrney  tewajrd«  Siicoth,  tad  bylt  htm  an 
house,  and  made  boothe*  for  bis  cattel. 

BibU^nny,     Ofn.cli.zxxu!. 

And  vhanne  Jhesus  passide  fro  thannes  he  sigh  a  man  M«theu 
hi  name  sittynge  m  a  tBl-bothe,  and  he  seide  to  him,  ^ne  thou 
me,  and  he  lOOs  and  foiowide  him.      fFic(i/.  Slattkewt  cK  ix. 

To  beboM  these  -sights  and  shewes,  sncfa  a  iranAer  of  people 
resorted  f  wm  all  ^its,  as  most  of  theatnmgers  either  within  tiie 
fltreetes  of  the  citle  or  m  the  high  waios  without^  were  iiaine  to 
abide  within  booths  ^tched  of  purpose. 

Holland,     Suetonivi,  fol.  17. 
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ipc  onwr  mem  vhan  ivmw 

Booth*  sadden  hide  the  Thames,  long  stNsto  appear, 
Aad  DMSieroas  games  praclain  the  erovdad  hk. 

Gay.    TnokL,  hmku. 


OMUmd, 


Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  caifoter,  vho  tofl  in 
order  to  paitahe  the  awsat  of  the  peasant,  Ifevas  floMHitlj  and 
SB  sntahrloaalj,  in  the  coastrnctaon  and  repair  af  tbe  nifieykk 
edifices  of  rehgion,  as  in  the  painted  bootha  and  sordid  gtiet«f 
rice  and  luxuiy  ?  Burke,   On  the  Bevolution  in  Fmice, 

JWOTY,     ^ 

Bo^oTivOy  or  >     See  Boot  above. 

Bo^oxviiMa.  J 

Whefeai%htype«ier,  doth  «««t^  the  dgfat, 
Wheve  iniorias,  do  faster  seeretgnkhfe^ 
Wheae  bloudy  aword,  aiaheaenarf  bootjf  pose. 
Where  hanquetii^  is  compted  comly  cost. 

Oasarigne,    The  9ted  Stu, 

Than  after  onmaaU  take  W  gaae  ^cm  a  veaaa  el  SmsfltCMqi 
aad  bod  them  adiieMtmre  (of  whkh  they  were  osUdl  sdieatuxa) 
and  farther  bad  theim  that  if  they  got  any  botie  they  Bbonld  eor 
hryng  it  to  tharmyj  and  thei  shonld  be  payd  to  the  vttemost, 

Straj^htj  captiue lunges  are  handle  81^ 

with  plmiyand  armes  bchinde : 
Hie  wagoa,  ooehe,  howiitttar,  hargo, 


Sie  ci^tiue  hoatitt  mast  be  aenot^ 
all  thioga  to  please  the  eye. 

DratU,    Horace*i  Bpia^et,  0. 4.  t 

Nomare«o«]d  he  endnre  covetousness :  for  if  sonetiBie  ke  pirt 
his  men  lea^e  to  go  a  booting,  his  meaning  was,  (hat  vhattoercr 
they  got  should  be  bestowed  in  f  urmshing  of  arms.' 

lUftk,    PImtmchj  ioLfff. 

Ibe  aext,  whose  fate  drew  on,  was  SRr  James  Desmond ;  iriio, 
on  the  fourth  of  August  in  tbe  abww-menfkmM  jtar  (i^, 
havtegnadeaa  hmal  upon  Mu^han-;,  and  takeaagre^Mr 
temSnr  Cbraaae  Afae^igs,  afaoiff  «f  Cork  ;  4ie  add  fkoiff 
aMkhyhoid  agamst  him,  aeeoverVlthe  foo/jr,  wonodfidSir  Jiocs 
aiortfcUy«  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Oldys,     Li/^  tf  Jlsie^,  sr. 

I  hare  set  this  argument  in  the  best  U0ht»  that  the  ladies  may 
not  thudL  that  I  wnto^bootyu  Bnfiet, 

If  khe  indeed  an  ImiendiaiylettBr,  what  If  yonand  C,  6ir^ 
there;  and«  when  thewriter  cornea  to  be  paid  fiar  kia  apecad 
-■     -  TAeCoodXatgr'dMa. 


iaaiyj  seiae  him  ? 
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BOTBEP,  LusmjmeriUs,  satye  l^ianer,  the  apart 
of  diildren  5  or  perhaps  of  parent  and  ehiM,  hii«5 
and  peeping. 

Hesi^thateUaawemakatiieaQffBUa  krer,  tbatu^^i> 
not  here,  and  also  that  ela  we  make  as  though  ChrystalwdfeiB 
hys  ascencion  did  not  goe  vppe  in  the  dourie  into  hcauen  from 
the  earthe,  but  onely  hydde  hymselfe  in  iSkc  cAoole,  sad  plsp 
hopept,  and  taryed  beneath  stiM. 

Sw  Thomm  JtUre.     W«>Att,  ibl  fill* 

The  woman  wantonnesse,  shce  commes  with  ticing  tniaei 
Tride  in  hir  pocket  plues  bo  peepe,  and  bawdry  in  hir  bnne. 

Qamtigm,  #!••«'* 

(They)  for  sodaine  ioy  did  weepc. 

And  I  ibr  sorrow  anng, 
That  each  a  King  ahoald  play  iopeejKp 

And  goe  the  liooleattoog. 

ShaJUpeare.    Lear,  toi  »» 

Vour  aarirat  -aoniuren  were  wont 
Wo  make  her  Irom  hor^have  dlamonnt, 
Aad>to  their  incantation  stoop ; 
They  scoro'd  to  pore  through  telescope, 
Or  idly  play  at  hc-peep  with  her. 

Bytlerk    JBPMilrw,parttt.csa.a. 
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But  hwru  no  dK>n*l  eraiture. 
£.Jfoore. 


Ode  to  GartM^ 


BQPTOUg,  fn  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  Arach* 
Hides,  order  Telracera,  family  AmUota  of  LatreiUe. 

Tfae  animalil  of  thii  ^nus  {Monoculi  of  Linnaeus)  are 
parasitic,  living  by  suction  on  different  marine  Crus- 
tacea. They  differ  from  the  other  genera  of  the  order, 
by  the  absence  of  anteaneey  of  eyes,  and  of  maodiivUles. 
The  body  is  cpval,  flat,  pointed  at  tlie  posterior  extre- 
mity, almost  membranaoeoos,  t^ith  a  kind  of  border 
underneath  which  supports  the  feet.  Of  these  iherer 
are  se^ea  o»  each  side,  very  smail^  arched,  and  wttk^ 
out  jafinle.  Lamarck  places  fbis  gemi9  amongst  his 
Epiioaires. 

BORACIC  AGIDv  iit  Mfnirtdon,  is  £s«nd  hi  a  native 
state  in  the  waters  of  several  lieS&es  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
a  concrete  state  in  the  island  of  Liparf,  accompanied 
by  sulphur, 

BORACfTE,  a  ffiineral  toMnd  near  I^tmenhurg,  in 
Saxony,  possessing  peculiar  eleetrical  properties. 

BORAGO,  in Boea«^(AngL  Morag§}a  genus  of  plants, 
class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-ctaft  ^  eorofla  rotate,  iMUftng  at  its  orifice 
five  obtuse  emarginate  teeth.     Hooker,  Fhr,  Stoi. 

This  genas  of  the  natural  tribe  ABjitrifotia  contains 
seven  species,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
B.  offidnalii,  qt  Common  Borage.  This  plant  has  been 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant,  and  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  beverage  called  cool  tankard. 
It  grows  wHd  in  this  country,  but  Is  not  originally  a 
native,  having  been  brought  from  Aleppo. 

BORAK,  AL,  The  krHlkmU,  the  name  given  by  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  animal,  something  between  a  mule 
aod  an  ass,  which  carried  their  Prophet  on  hie  ooo- 
tumal  journey  {at  Metray  teotn  Jerasalem  to  Heaven. 
The  night  on  which  he  performed  this  excursion  is 
called  LeUai  tU  tMrdge^  the  o4ghl  of  the  Ascension, 
and  is  a  fruitftil  snbjtect  for  superstitions  legends. 

BORASSUS,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Dioecuh  order  fftxandria,  Cleric  character :  male 
Jloioer,  calyx  of  three  leaves ;  corolla  salver- shaped, 
limbus  three-partile;  female /ower,  calyx  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  imbricate  |  covoUa  none  {  stamina  eight ; 
xnonadelphous  f  style  none  |  dmpa  of  three  kenfels. 

A  genus  of  the  Palm  trft>e,  containing  one  species, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies* 

BORAX,  hi  Minerahgy,  a  compound  of  Boracfc 
acid  and  soda,  which  occurs  fn  some,  of  the  lakes  of 
Tibet,  and  is  there  called  Tinkal  ^  it  is  brought  to 
Europe  in  an  impure  state,  and  is,  when  puriflad, 
used  in  soldering  metals,  and  as  a  flux  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metallic  ores^ 

BORBONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genas  of  plants^  class 
lyiadelpfua,  order  Desandria,  Generic  character :  stigma 
emarginate  ^  calyx  acuminato-spinous ;  legume  mu- 
cronate. 

A  genus  of  legpmioous  plants,  allied  to  the  Spar- 
Hum  or  Broom,  contaiofng  eight  species,  natives  of 
South  Africa. 

B(yRD£LLA     O^.  hordeU^  Dutch,  bordeel ;  Fr. 

Bo^RDELLO,     ybordeau;  It.  bordello ;    Sp.  hordel,  9l 

Bo'rdeller.  J  brothel-house.  Menage  thinks  the 
Old  French  hordeau  is  compounded  of  Sord  and  eau ; 
because  such  places  were  heretofore  au  hmrd  de  Xeau, 
Wachter  says,  that  befdell,  lupanar,  is  the  diminutive 


cuia,  a  small  nouse.     Ajomuncuia,  ne  consiaers  \o  oe      •^"*^- 
so  qa>Ied,  because  the  places  for  luxurious  indulgences  -^^^Jt!!---, 
among  the  ancients,  were  tents  or  booths  stationed  on  J<^*^^» 
the  banks  of  rivers.     This  fact,  he  observes.  Menage  .^■"V*"^ 
has  proved   from  Cicero,  Oral.  x.  ta  Verrem,  and  Sue- 
tonius, in  Nenme^ 

And  the  sane  iM  the  awn  tell  plmnly,  with  ell  the  eircum- 
stances,  and  wkeder  be  bath  tmned  with  conumm  kortM  women 
or  noD,  or  dba  his  siimm  ki  holy  times  or  non. 

CMoAcer*     Tke  P&r»otf§  Tak^  v.  ii.  p.  377. 

And  he  by  name  Bacchus  hight, 
Wbicbe  efbefwarde,  whan  th^it  he  waifflmi, 
A  waitor  was,  and  all  his  rent 
In  wyne  and  bonUU  be  dispenl. 

Gower,     Ontf,  Am,  book  v.  fol.  89. 

One  Leoofai  it  herds  tells, 
Whicbe  maister  of  the  hordel  was» 
And  had  hym  go  a  redie  pas 
To  fetcben  bir :  and  forth  he  went. 
And  Thalse  out  of  Mi  barge  he  h^t^ 
And  to^  the  hordBek^  Mr  s6lde. 

id,  ibi  book  titt.  IM.  \9a», 

Bur  T^b^rHle,  Nofo^  Calignhi^  Heliogabaliis,  &  other  semblable 
monsters,  exhausted  and  consumed  infinite  treasures  in  bordeU 
houses,  and  places*  When!  abomlnittons  were  vsed. 

Sir  Tkomtu  BhfoU  The  Oovernow,  ibi.  132. 

Vfom  tfte  bmtdiliOr  ii  might  eeme  as  wellt 

The  spklde  :  of  plA-hatch. 

MmJonsnt^  SitrfMitm  tm  his  Hwmomr,  act  Iw  Sc.  2. 

BO'RDER,  fS.y  Fr.  bf^der ;  ITutch,  hoorden,  from 
Bo^RDtR,  n.  yhoard,  (q.  v.  and  also  a6oard,)  in  its 
Bo^RDBRER.     /  consequentM  nsa^  :  to  approach, 

to  accost,  or  accfoast.  See  the  example  from  the  Book 

of  Chronielctk 

To  be  or  coma  near  tipon^  close  lo,  c^se  to  the 

edge  or  cooflnes  of  ^  idso  to  surround  with  an  edge  or 

border. 

And  first,  at  the  chief  of  the  halle,  is  the  empetomr's  thrbw^ 
fulle  higbe,  where  he  syttetbe  at  the  mete  :  and  that  is  of  fyn 
precyouse  stones,  bofdkred  afle  aboate  with  pored  gold  and 
precyous  sCodcs  and  grete  perles. 

Sir  J,  MaundetfUie.    Ttimaite,  ca^.  20. 

In  the  netherest  henme  er  Aerdh"  of  these  dotfaes,  menne  redde 
ywoASa  ^er^io,  a  Grekish  A.  that  sifiitfieth  the  life  actioe,  and 
aboue  that  letter,  in  the  hiest  bordure,  a  Grekish  L.  that  aignifieth 
the  Kfe  cOtrtemplatSfe. 

Chmtett.    i9oM^,  book  i.foL  211. 

kAdi  tlien  tbffre  Was  appoyntmet  made  bt-twene  (he  emperoures 
of  Codslaridsoplo  aad  of  Rome  and  th«  phees  assigned  bow  fam 
the  hordes  of  c^fr  empire  shnld  reach. 

Tfudatt.     Workoe,  fol.  349. 

la  the  same  ytfre,  Kyng  Henry,  with  a  strOge  hoste,  yode  Ut 
Scotloode,  A  made  so  craell  warre  vpon  Wyllyam,  kyng  of  tint 
londe,  v*  lastly  he  was  takyn,  and  dyd  to  the  savd  Henry  recom- 
pensacfon,  in  yealdinge  tnto  hym  y*  <?ytie  of  Carlill,  the  castell 
of  BabiWglte,  the  m»we  Castell  ypon  Tyae,  with  dyuerse  other 
boldys  and  great  parte  of  Northaberlonde,  the  Whiohe  he  hadde 
wonme  Ifom  the  borderers 

Fmh^an,  ch.  23G. 

Aiid  the  Lord  styrred  vp  agaynst  Jehovft  y«  spiiAte  of  y«  Philis- 
tlaei  k  ^  Arabiu  f*  iM-ded  on  y  blncke  mor. 

mbk,  1551.  2  ChroA,  ch.  net 

lliey  bordered  rpon  his  eountrey,  and  were  wont  to  inuade  y* 
sMM  vpoa  enery  dccnion. 

^Brmde.    QuMms  Ciirrtmt,  fol  12. 

About  which  lod^ngs,  towVds  the  upper  face, 
Ran  a  fine  bordure  circnlnrty  ted, 
As  equal  'twiit  the  bigh'st  {Mint  and  the  bas^. 
That  as  a  none  the  waie^  ingirdled. 

Drajfton,     The  Borons  Ware,  fol,  7h 
4x$ 
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B  OR 


BORDER. 
BORE. 


Tliere  were  no  lawes  to  blade  men  to  their  obcdlenee  :  bnt  tHe 
comtnaundementes  of  princes  were  instcade  of  lawes,  whose 
ciistome  wns  ralher  to  defend  than  enlarge  the  border*  of  their' 
kyngdomes.  ^r/A.  Goldfng,    JusHntt  foL  1. 

Inarus  sonne  of  Sannyticus  kynge  of  Lyhyans,  that  he  hwderen 
to  the  countreye  of  Egypte,  hauynge  assembled  a  mightye 
puyssance  in  his  citiey  entred  into  the  sayde  ponntreye  of  Egypte. 

NicoiU,    Thtddidei,  fol  36* 

But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  8«en, 

As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
Twas  bordered  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plaift 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain. 

Dry  den.     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 

Vtif  eren  the  excess  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  especially  if 
attended  with  pride,  as  too  often  it  is,  is  rery  dangerous,  and 
does  many  times  border  upon  distraction  and  run  into  madness. 

THiMeon,    Semum  41. 

It  is  most  ad^iseable,  when  we  are  in  the  borders  of  death  to 
provide  for  that  state,  which  lieth  just  beyond  it. 

Barrow.    Sermon  17.  vol.  ill. 

Ralegh  ask*d,  if  he  thought  the  company  he  had  with  him  were 
sufficient  to  take  that  town :  the  king  thought  they  were,  and 
proffer'd  to  assist  him  with  all  his  borderere,  if  he  would  leave  him 
a  guard  of  fifty  men  upon  his  departure. 

^  Oidye.    Life  of  Raleghflaxr. 


Why  to  view 


Would  you  thus  cruelly  those  scenes  unfold. 
Which,  without  pain  and  horrour  to  behold. 
Must  speak  me  something  more  or  less  than  man ; 
Which  fi-iends  may  pardon,  but  I  never  can  ? 
Look  back !  a  thought  which  border*  on  despair. 
Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 

CAurchili,     The  Conference. 


They  that  dwell 


Along  the  banks  of  Don*s  and  Volga's  streams ; 
And  border eri  of  the  Caspian,  who  renew 
That  ancient  path  to  India's  climes,  which  fiU'd 
With  proudest  affluence  the  Colchian  state. 

Dyer,     The  Fie  fee  ^  book  iv. 

BORDRAGINGS,  perhaps  merely  raging  or  ravag- 
ing the  border. 

Who  hauing  oft  in  battell  vanquished 

Those  spoilefull  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings^ 

Longtime  in  peace  his  real  me  established. 

Yet  oft  annoyd  with  sundry  bordraging*. 

Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  forraine  scatterlings. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Quene,  book  ii.  can.  II. 

BORDURE,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  not  given 
originally  as  a  mark  of  honour,  but  as  a  distinction 
between  different  families  of  the  same  house.  It  is  a 
partition  line  of  an  equal  width,  running  round  the 
inside  of  the  field,  of  which  it  occupies  one*fifth.  It 
always  gives  place  to  a  Chief,  Quarter  and  Canton, 
running  under  the  first,  and  terminating  when  it 
reaches  the  second.  If  one  coat  having  a  Bordure  is 
empaled  with  another,  the  Bordure  ought  to  cea&e 
with  that  to  which  it  belongs.  It  may  be  borne  plain 
or  indented,  and  may  be  charged. 

BORE,  r.-^      A.  S.   bor-ian ;    Ger.   boren ;   Dutch, 
Bore,  n,    Vbooren;    Swed.     bora,      Wachter    and 
Bo'rer.     J  Skinner  think  theGr.  Uepau,  trarufigere, 
whence  the  Latin /orare,  is  the  parent  of  this  word. 

To  pierce  or  penetrate  through,  to  make  a  hole  or 
cavity  through,  to  perforate.  Met.  to  tease  by  cease- 
less repetition  j — like  the  unvarying  continued  action 
of  a  borer. 

Perhaps  the  noun  bore  is  applied  to  the  sudden  and 
abrupt  influx  of  the  tide  into  a  river  or  strait  j  from 
the  force  or  violence  with  which  it  penetrates^  pierces, 
works  its  way  through  all  obstructions. 


B  o  R 

to  sir  ve  make  piaginacions  I  can  Hot  ftell  m  tWt  Bsthie 
b  a  wharle  and  it  is  round  as  the  world  is,  and  weihal  sol  oeHcij 
to  ymagin  an  hole  bored  thorow,  for  it  hath  an  bok  hni  Anvb  ^ 
indeede.  Sir  Thomas  More.    Worha,  foL  ^ 

Darcest  thou  drawe  out  Leuyathft  urith  an  aagle,  or  bysde  hs 
tonge  with  a  snare,  canst  thou  put  a  rynge  in  the  dok  oflua,  e 
bore  his  chaftes  throw  wyth  a  naule. 

^6lf,l5Sl.  Ji4,d.a. 

Hie  dreadAill  blow  quite  through  his  target  drone, 
And  bored  through  his  breastplate  strong  snd  tUde, 

The  tender  skin  it  in  his  besom  roue, 
The  purple  Uoud  out-streamed  from  tf«  qvkkc 

Fairfax.     Godfrey  rf Boulogne,  bookil  IL  79. 

A  peeoe  as  well  renforst,  as  ener  yet  was  wrought. 
The  braqeit  peece  for  breech  and  bore,  that  ener  yet  whIm^ 
Gascoigne.    The  eompiaisU  ^  the  Ortem  Kmgk. 

Buc.    I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  against  me,  and  his  ere  recU'd 
Me  as  his  abject  object,  at  this  instant 


He  bores  me  with  some  tricke. 
Shahspeare. 


Henry  rm.^U. 


TkoB  sud,  a  worl^e  not  worthy  him,  he  set  to :  of  betk  fedt^ 
He  bor*d  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heele,  to  th*  lakle  j  vi 

then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot,  with  a  thong  of  white  leather ;  his  kid 
TMling  the  center. 

Chapman,    IfiWMr'^ /Boif,  book  nil  bL  3Mk 

(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead) 
The  neryous  ancles  bar'd,  his  feet  he  hound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  voasi ; 
These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain, 
His  graceful  head  was  tndl'd  along  the  pltin. 

Pope,    Home/iBmL 

Del.    I  saw  a  Dutch-man  breake  his  pate  ooce 
For  calling  him  pot-gun,  he  made  hisheid 
Have  a  boare  in't  like  a  muakct.    • 
Webster^    7'he  Dutchesse  of  Malfy,  set  ui.  M.  1 

Some  are  celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping  tke  Gm 
upon  them  ;  which  is  perform'd  by  squeexing  the  noie  fl«ttotk 
facey  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 

Spectator,  1^^ 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by, 
His  new-cast  canon's  firmness  to  explore: 

The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to  tiy, 
And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  for  every  berr. 

Dry  den,    Ansms  MtrahiUt,  A\^ 

Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeez'd 
And  bor'd  with  elbow-points  through  both  lusfiula) 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  U^  stage. 

Cowper.    The  Tosh,  book  in 

Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanical,  and  equillv  dor. s 
the  awl  or  barer  fixed  at  the  tails  of  various  species  of  ilies;  >% 
with  which  they  pierce,  in  some  cases,  plants ;  in  othm,  «^j 
in  others,  the  skin  and  flesh  of  animals ;  in  othen,  the  coitj 
the  chrysalis  of  insects  of  a  different  species  firom  their  own;  i» 
in  others,  even  lime,  mortar,  and  stone. 

Faley,     Theology,  Qfi*^ 

Bore,  1      The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  tbe 

.BoBN.  J  verb,  to  bear. 

For  he  was  ybore  at  Rome.  &  of  Ks  londe's  blod. 

X.  Ghatttterjf^^ 

Gregorie  saith  in  his  aprise. 
It  helpeth  nought  a  man  be  bore, 
If  God*s  Sonne  were  vnbore. 

Oower.     Conf  jtm,  book  r.  fol  » 

And  he  that  wol  ban  pris  of  his  genteric, 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous. 
And  had  his  ciders  noble  and  ^xrtuous. 
And  n'ill  himselven  do  no  gentil  deded, 
Ne  folow  his  gentil  anncestrie,  that  ded  Is, 
He  n'  is  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  e rl ; 
For  vilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cheH.  . 

Chaucer,     The  Wif  of  Bathes  TaU,  v.  !*». 
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<).  AS  UIOUKO  ue  were  Uia  uwcu  wrrw  usvMa^K* 

^  Chaucer.    The  PartUmeree  TaU^  T.  12635, 

Therefore  wbanne  Jhesus  wm  6oniii  in  Bethleem  of  Judi  in  tbe 
daies  of  King  £roade,  Lo  astronomyens  ramen  fro  the  eest  to 
Jenualem.  Wiclif,    Matthew^  ciu  ii. 

Whe  Jesas  was  home  at  Bethleem  in  Jurie,  in  the  tyme  of 
Herode  the  kynge :  beholde  there  came  wise  men  frO  the  e4tft  to 
Jenisala.  BibU,  1551. 

Aristotle,  we  grete  you  well.  Lettynge  you  wyttei  that  we 
bane  a  sonne  home^  for  the  which  we  gyve  doe  thanlces  vnto  God 
not  for  that  he  is  borne  onely,  but  also  for  asmoch  as  it  happeneth 
hym  to  be  beme  you  lyuinge. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     The  Govemovr,  fol.  27. 

We  may  therefore  now  well  consider  him  bom  to  instruct  us  by 
his  excellent  doctrine,  and  to  guide  us  by  his  perfect  example ; 
btm  to  merit  God's  mercy  and  favour  toward  us  by  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  God's  pleasure  ;  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life,  and 
in  the  final  resignation  of  it ;  bom  to  renew  and  sanctifie  our 
nature,  to  support  and  strengthen  us  in  obedience  to  God's 
commandments,  to  succour  us  in  temptations,  to  comfort  us  in 
distresses  by  his  grace  ;  born  to  rear  himself  from  the  grave  for 
confirming  our  faith,  and  ensuring  our  hopes  of  salvation  ;  bom 
to  ascend  up  above  all  the  heavens  to  God's  right  hand,  there 
effectually  to  intercede  for  us,  thence  liberally  to  dispense  all 
heavenly  blessings  to  us*  Sorrow,    Sermon  43.  vol.  iii 

BOREAL^  Lat.  borealis,  from  horeas,  the  name  given 
to  the  north  wind,  ano  rri^  Porj^, — from  its  bellowing, 
roaring  noise..     See  Vossius. 

The  earls  of  Marche  and  Warwycke  determined  first  to  trye  to 
London,  as  the  chefe  key,  and  common  spectacle  to  the  whole 
realme,  thinking  there  to  assure  tbemselfs  of  the  east  and  west 
parte  of  the  kingdome,  as  Kyng  Henry  &  his  faction  nesteled  and 
strenghfied  him  and  his  alyes,  in  the  north  regions  and  boreal 
plage.  Hall,     King  Henry  V J. 

BOREAS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  God  of  the 
North  Wind.  His  parentage  is  variously  stated  ;  by 
some  he  is  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Aurora  j  (Hesiod,  Theog,  379.)  by  others  of  the 
river  Strymon ;  his  abode  was  in  Thrace.  One 
of  his  greatest  exploits  was  the  rape  of  Orithyia, 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  Erectheus.  The  story  is 
told  by  Ovid  in  a  style  more  elevated  than  is  cus- 
tomary to  him.  (Metam.  vi.)  By  her  he  had  two 
winged  boys,  Zethes  and  Calais,  who  are  numbered 
by  Apollonius  among  the  Argonauts.  Cleopatra  also 
"was,  by  the  same  mother  :  a  Boread,  who  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Phineus,  obtained  such  unhappy  reputation. 
Her  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scholia  upon  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  (980.) 


3€  tnripfia  fi€v  np\aiot^6vo)if 
eivran     'Epe^OciBav, 
rijXewopot^  B*iv  avrpOK  ' 
Tpdgyff  OviXXrfaiv  iv  vatpi^i9 
fiopeaw  afiiinro^  op06woho9  vwkp  vaf^ov 
0€wv  irats*  a\\a  icdar'  'circiVa 
Mot  pat  /AaKpatwvc9  etrxpif. 

Besides  Orithyia  Boreas  rqin  away  with  another  bride, 
Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Arcturus,  (although  in  justice 
to  the  northern  God,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  Ovid 
(Frt*/.  V.  21^.)  attributes  this  feat  to  the  milder 
Zephyrus  ;)  and  also  having  taken  a  fancy  to  the  mares 
of  Dardanus,  he  changed  himself  into  a  horse  for 
their  sakes.  The  produce  was  twelve  foals  of  super- 
natural speed. 


the  expedition  of  Xerxes  they  were  instructeu  by  an  i4^qhi2^£ 
oracle  to  invoke  their  son  in  law ;  and  they  interpreted  ^ 
it  of  this  Deity,  and  performed  sacrifices  to  him  ac- 
cordingly, beseeching  him  that  he  would  destrov  the 
barbarians  as  he  had  done  once  before  off  Athos,  (Her. 
vii.  189.)  In  consequence  of  the  assistance  given  to 
them  on  those  occasions,  on  the  rebuilding  of  Athens, 
they  consecrated  a  temple  to  Boreas,  on  the  Ilissus. 
This  God  also  was  thought  to  have  prevented  the 
capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  by  blowing  down 
the  works  with  which  he  attempted  the  siege,  (Pau- 
sanias,  Arcadica,  xxvii.  adjinem.)  On  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens,  he  is  represented  with  his  robe 
before  his  mouth  ;  and  Lucian  has  strikingly  described 
his  portrait  as  given  by  Zeuxis.  He  is  likening  the 
philosopher  Thrasycles  to  this  picture,  aWa  t/  rovro  j 
ov  Qpa<rvK\rJ9  6  <pt\6<T0<f>09  ovtov  cVtiv  3  01;  fi'^v  ovy 
SXXos'  iic7rcraoa9  r^ovv  rov  vuyr^uyva,  Ka\  rav  6iPpv9 
avateiva^,  Koi  Pp€v0v6fievo9  rt  vpbv  avrov,  ^/>;^cTai, 
Tcrai/iD^e?  pXiwwVp  aua(r€<rofiijfiiuo9  t^v  iiri  7if  fueTotvug 
KOfiriv,  'Av'Topop4a9  t«9,  ^Tpirtw,  otov9  6Ztv(t9  €^(pa(f>€v, 
Timon,  adjinem, 

BORGIAH,  a  name  given  to  the  M amines,  from  the 
Arabic  Borge  a  tower.  The  Sultan  Kelaun,  who  im- 
ported these  slaves  from  Circassia,  distributed  them  in 
the  towers  of  his  palace  for  education. 

BORGO,  an  old  seaport  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  not  good, 
but  some  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  It  is  the 
See  of  a  Bishop,  and  has  a  good  Academy.  It  was 
twice  captured  from  the  Swedes,  by  the  Russians, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  in  1809  ;  and 
was  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  received 
the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  States.  Lat.  60^  23^  N., 
and  long.  25°  40'  E. 

BoRGo  A  Saint  Donnino,  a  town  and  Bishop's 
See  of  Italy,  in  the  states  of  Parma.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Stirone,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Parma^ 
and  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Donnino,  who  was  beheaded 
there  in  304.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  four  parish 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a  college. 

BORJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon^ 
situated  near  Monte  Cayo,  in  one  or  the  most  agree- 
able parts  of  that  province.  It  is  the  Capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name  ;  and  its  environs  abound 
with  wine,  flax,  and  wool.  This  town  gave  name  to 
the  family  of  Borja,  from  which  sprang  the  notorious 
Pope,  Alexander  VI.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
nearly  north-west  of  Saragossa. 

BORING  MACHINE,  is  the  name  given  to  any 
engine  used  for  Boring  either  cannon,  cylinders  for 
steam  engines,  or  hydraulic  presses,  wooden  pipes, 
&c.  &c.  In  some  cases  the  cast  is  made  in  the  solid 
metal,  and  the  whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the 
machine  ;  in  others  the  cast  is  made  hollow  at  first,  and 
the  borer  is  only  employed  to  give  an  uniformity  and 
finish  to  the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  the  older  machines 
for  Boring  iron,  or  metal  cylinders,  a  horizontal  axis 
was  made  to  turn  slowly  round  by  a  water  wheel  or 
other  first  mover,  with  a  borer  fixed  at  the  end  ;  the 
cylinder  itself  having  been  fastened  down  upon  a 
carriage  sliding  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  and 
drawn  forward  towards  the  borer  by  the  descent  of  » 


formed  in  a  difTerent  way. 

Machine  for  Boring  Brass  Ordnance  in  Hie  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich, — ^We  have  given  a  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  this  machine  in  plate  XVII.  On  a  solid  bed 
of  masonry^  laid  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth, 
is  rested  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  is  securely 
screwed  down  to  the  masonry  by  means  of  the  nuts  and 
screws  AAA;  the  bolts  pass  through  the  stone  work, 
and  are  there  retained  by  a  stout  iron  bar,  which  passes 
through  hollow  square  heads  at  their  lower  extremities, 
which  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  framei  A 
similar  beam  of  timber  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  and  a  cross  beam  at  the  end  K.  D  D  D  are  heavy 
and  very  solid  pieces  of  timber  screw-bolted  to  the 
beams  B  B,.  and  to  which  is  again  screw-bolted  the 
principal  upper  frame  C  C,  of  which  the  plan  is  shown 
in  fig.  2.  The  screws  and  nuts  being  represented  in 
both  figures  by  E  £E,  &c. 

G  G  is  the  Boring  iron,  and  R-the  rack  by  which 
it  is  driven  when  urged  by  the  wheel  W.  The  Boring 
iron  G  G,  is  kept  in  its  place,  first,  laterally  by  means 
of  the  eheeck  I  (,  II,  &c.  which  are  adjustable,  and 
are  ultimately  filled  in  their  places  by  means  of  the 
nuts  and  screws  III,  8cc.  by  this  means  the  direct 
motion  of  the  bar  is  preserved.  Secondly,  this  iron  is 
kept  down  to  its  proper  bearing  on  its  bed  by  the  cross 
brass  bars  F  F»  F  F,  F  F,  which  are  adjustable,  as  re- 
gards their  pressure,  by  the  nuts  and  screws  F  F  F,  &c. 
In  this  way  the  direction  of  the  borer  is  insured,  and 
every  tendency  to  its  shaking  wholly  removed. 

K  K  is  a  massy  brass  flhame  screw- bolted  to  the 
cross  beam  or  bed,  mentioned  above,  and  in  this  is 
vested  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the  centre  of  the  frame, 
as  shown  in  the  elevation  of  it  fiff.  3,  bein^  adjustable, 
and  whereby  the  true  centring  of  the  gums  produced : 
the  other  extremity  of  the  gun  is  exhibited  in  fig.  4:  it 
ia  attached  at  this  place  to  the  principal  axis  of  the 
mill,  by  means  of  a  square  head  left  behind  the  hut- 
ton  M,  which  is  inserted  into  the  square  hollow  end 
of  the  axis,  like  a  key.  In  this  way  motion  being 
given  to  the  mill,  the  gun  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  the 
borer  being  brought  to  its  bearing,  and  kept  to  it  by 
means  of  the  wheel  W  and  rack  R,  the  operation  of 
Boring  commences,  and  may  be  continued  at  plea^ 
sure.  In  the  particular  machine  in  question  the  rota- 
tory motion  is  produced  by  a  hurse  wheel;  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  might  be  communicated  by 
means  of  a  steam  engine,  or  water  wheel,  or  in  short 
by  any  other  first  mover  whatever. 

The  wheel  W,  which  is  used  to  urge  forward  the 
Boring  iron,  is  worked  by  hand,  by  means  of  handles, 
seen  in  the  figure  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  thus 
resembling  the  wheel  of  the  rudder  in  large  vessels  : 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  attached  an  endless  screw 
S,  which  works  the  wheel  VV  of  sixteen  teeth,  fig  5, 
and  to  this  is  attached  the  pinion  P  of  four  teeth, 
which  works  in  the  rack,  and  by  which  the*  borer  is 
urged  slowly  and  steadily  forward.  But  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  borer  back,  as  for  removing  the 
chips,  &c.  the  motion  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
handle  h,  fig.  %  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  radii. 

The  steeling  at  the  end  of  the  Boring  iron  fig.  7  is 
aemicylindrical,  and  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
Soring  iron  by  means  of  a  screw  ^  it  nkay,  therefore, 
be  removed  at  any  time  to  sharpen,  or  for  any  other 


its  lower  round  swilKe  series  to  bomish  the  bore  as  W^ 
the  matter  is  cut  away  by  the  sharp  edge. 

Fig.  0,  is  an  adjustable  cutter,  for  forming  tlie  out- 
side of  the  gun  while  the  operation  of  Boring  is  pro- 
ceeding ;  it  is  brought  forward  by  means  of  a  handle 
aad  winch  h^  or  which  ie  an  eadkisa  acf  ew,  werking  in 
a  toothed'  wheel  fixed  te  the  ewtrenity  of  the  scitw 
N,  and  the  cutter  is  regulated,  as  to  its  pressure,  by 
neanfl  of  ffhe  sertw  S..  Ihis  pavt  of  the  maehiiie  is 
not,  however,  commonly  modie  use  of,  a  fixed  mt 
being  found  more  convenient. 

A  different  Boriag  s^paratus  is  shown  in  fig.  II, 
plate  XV. 

mOKhtme jOf  MwOTw^  CT^nNoffVi'*  A  pofS|R6cti^  ^isw 
of  this  engine  is  given  in  fig.  1,  plate  XVni.  as  ia 
action  in  JBoring  a  cylinder  for  a  steam  engine.  C  C 
are  two  solid  oak  ground  sitts,  firmly  bolted  dowa 
parallel  to  each  other  to  skepera  let  into  the  gromid; 
at  each  end  of  these  a  vertical  iron  fraiAe  D  D  ii 
erected  to  support  tbe  gudgeons  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cylindrical  uub  F  F  i  this  is  made  to  revolve  by  the 
first  mover,  which  in  the  pnesent  instance  is  water. 
The  cylinder  N  N,  to  be  bored,  is  fixed  immoTeablj 
over  this  bar,  and  exactly  concentric  with  it.  A  piece 
of  cast  iron  M  M,  N  N,  {^q,  2,  3,  and  i)  called  a 
cutter  head,  slides  upon  the  axis,  into  \^hicli  are  fited 
the  knives  or  steeling  hh  h,  by  which  the  Boring  is 
performed.  This  cutter  brad  is  moved  along  the  bar 
by  means  of  the  machinery  described  below,  being 
thus  forced  through  the  cylinder  while  it  rs  also  re- 
volving on  its  axis  and  cutting  down  the  asperities  d 
the  inierior  surface  of  the  bore. 

The  cylinder  itself  is  held  down  upon  an  adjust- 
able framing,  which  is  readily  adapted  to  receive  it. 
Pieces  of  iron  G  G  are  bolted  down  to  the  ground 
sills,  having  grooves  through  them  to  receive  bolts, 
which  fasten  down  two  horizontal  pieces  of  cast 
iron  H  H,  at  right  angles  to  them.  These  hori- 
zontal pieces  support  four  upright  standards  1 1,  which 
include  the  diameter  of  tbe  cylinders  N  N  j  this  being 
supported  upon  the  blocks  d  d  below,  and  held  fast  by 
iron  bands  c  c,  drawn  down  by  the  screws  in  tbe  top 
of  the  standards  1 1.  The  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  be 
concentric  with  the  axis  F  F,  and  held  firmly  in  i^ 
place  by  wedges  driven  under  the  blocks  and  the 
standards. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  cutters  are  advanced 
may  be  explained  by  referring  to  fig.  2,  3.  and  4,  from 
an  inspection  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  aiis 
F  F  is  in  fact  a  tube  of  oast  iron.  It  is  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  aperture  e  e  (fig.  4)  on  each  side:  at 
the  ends  of  it  is  left  a  complete  tube  to  keep  the  tvo 
halves  together.  The  cutter  head  M  M,  N  N,  consists 
of  two  parts,  viz.  of  a  tube  M  M  fitted  upon  the  vi\i 
F,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  of  a  oast  iron  ring 
N  N  fixed  upon  M  M  by  four  wedges.  On  this  cir- 
cumference are  eight  notches  to  receive  the  cutters  or 
steelings  h  A,  which  are  also  held  in  and  adjusted  by 
wedges.  The  slider  M  is  kept  from  slipping  rounfl 
with  the  axis,  by  means  of  two  short  iron  bars  ^J> 
which  are  put  through  the  axis  and  received  into 
notches  out  in  the  ends  of  tbe  sliders  M  M.  Th^^ 
bars  have  holes  in  the  mFddle  of  them  to  permit  a 
bolt  at  the  end  of  the  toothed  rack  N  to  pass  throu^n. 
A  key  is  put  through  the  end  of  the  bolt,  which  at        \ 
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tibe  same  ^me  prerents  the  rMk  from  bekig  drawn 
bftdk»  and  holdB  tbe  crots  ban g ^  in  tbeir  ^aoep.  The 
rack  is  worked  by  tJbe  teeth  of  the  piaioa  Pj  and  is 
kept  to  its  place  by  t2ie  uoller  Q.    The  axis  of  ih^ 
plnioo  and  roller  ia  aiitedbad  to  a  elandasd  ]>  D«  m 
shewn  in  the  pcrapeetiire  view  oi  the  ma^^iiie  fig.  U 
Xhe  pioioa  is  tacnad  nmnd  by  a  lev«r  pist  «^a  the 
square  ead  of  the  axis^  tod  loaded  with  the  weight  R» 
that   it  aiay  hanre  a  oonstaat  teadeacy  to  draw  the 
cutter  through  the  eyliader.    This  lever  k  capable  of 
bein^  put  on  the  square  ead  of  the  axis  tither  way«  as 
as  to  fbroe  the  rack  baek  into  the  cyliader  if  aeeesaary. 
In  eome  maehiaes  of  idiis  kind^  a  diffepeol  method 
is   employed   for    drawing  the  eaaer  through  the 
cylinder.     It  cooaistB  of  four  simdl  wheek»  one  af 
which  is  fixed  at  the  light  hand  eatrenuiy  F,  of  the 
bar  F  F,  (fig.  4.)     Another  pinion  is  fixed  to.  the  ex- 
tremity of  aa  aals  aaalogoiis  to  the  raok  O,  having  at 
its  other  extremity  a  small  scmw  which  works  id  aa 
interiar  screw  fixed  to  the  cutter  M  M  at  g,  (fiig.  8,) 
Below  the  second  piaioa  is  another^  coataintng  the 
aame  nasiber  of  teeth«  aad  fiaed  aa  a  hariaental  aads 
parallel  to  F  F.    At  the  otiker  ead  of  the  aais  is  a 
fourth  pinion,  which  is  driven  by  the  firat  piaian  at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  F  F.    The  firat  pinion  has 
twenty-mx  teeth,  and  the  ieairth  thirty;  theathar  two 
may  have  any  number  at  pleaaaie>  prtyvided  only  they 
are  equal.    As  the  axis  F  F  revoivesj  the  first  piaiaa 
at  its  extremity  drives  the  fourth,  which  by  meaas  of 
the  third  fixed  on  the  saose  axis  with  it  gives  motion 
to  the  second.    The  secand  pinion  being  fixed  on  an 
axis  within  F  F,  unscrews  Ihe  accew  at  the  other  ei^ 
tremity,  aad  of  course  mskes  the  cutter  advance  along 
the  cylinder.    The  screw  has  eight  threads  ia  an  inch* 
and  sixty  turns  of  the  axis  are  required  to  cut  one  ioclL 
Boring  for   Water » — ^The  practice  of   Bonng  fior 
water,  and  the  frequent  success  thas  has  lately  attOMlad 
the  operation,  in  prodacing  a  great  supply  widuait  the 
actual  sinking  of  a  well,  render  the  subject  one  of 
great  importance;   we  conceive  therefm  that  our 
reiKiers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  process,  for  which  we  are  iadebted  to  ^e 
London  Joumcd  of  Science,  No.  xxxiit* 

The  Situation  of  the  intended  w^  beiag  detenained 
on,  a  circular  hole  is  generally  dug  in  the  ground, 
about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  aad  five  or>six  feet  wide* 
In  the  centre  <^  this  hole,  the  Boring  is  carried  oa  by 
two  workmen,  assisted  by  a  labourer  above«  aa  shewn 
in  t)late  XVIfL 

The  handle,  fig.  5,  having  a  female  sciew  in  the 
bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  a  wooden  bar  or  rail  passing 
throagh  the  socket  of  the  shank,  and  a  rin^  at  top,  is 
the  general  agent  to  which  all  the  Boring  implemeats 
are  to  be  attached.  A  diisel,  fig.  6,  ia  first  employed, 
and  connected  to  this  handle  by  its  screw  at  top.  If 
the  ground  is  tolerably  soft,  the  weight  of  the  two 
workmen  bearing  upon*  the  cross*bar  and  occaskmally 
forcing  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the  chiael  to  pene- 
trate ;  but  if  the  ground  is  hard  or  strong,  the  work* 
men  strike  the  chisel  down  with  repeated  bk>wa,  so 
as  to  peck  their  way,  oflen  changing  their  situation  by 
walking  round,  which  breaks  the  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances,  that  may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress. 
The  labour  is  very  considerably  reduced,  by  mieans 
of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed  horizontally  over 
the  well,  from  which  a  chain  is  brought  down,  and 
attached  to  the  ring  of  the  handle.    This  pole  is 


usually  made  fest  at  one  ead  as  a  fulcrum,  by  being  BORING 
set  into  a  heap  of  heavy  loose  stones  5  at  the  other  end  MACHINE 
the  k^oarer  gives  it  a  slight  up  and  down  vibrating  ^""""v""^ 
notioa«  coraespaadii^  to  the  beating  motion  of  the 
warkaea  below,  by  which  means  the  elasticity  of  the 
pale  ia  rising,  lifts  the  handle  and  pecker,  and  thereby 
H^ery  considerably  diniaishes  the  labour  of  the  workmen. 
When  the  hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a  chisel,  as 
far  as  its  length  wiU  permit,  the  chisel  is  with- 
drawn, aad  a  sort  of  cylindrical  auger,  fif.  7j  attached 
to  the  handle,  fig.  5,  for  the  purpose  of  drawmg  up 
the  dirt  or  broken  stones,  which  have  been  disuurbed 
by  the  chiaeL  A  sectiaa  of  this  auger  is  shown  in  fig. 
fi,  by  which  the  internal  valve  will  be  seen.  The 
anger  beli^  introdaeed  into  the  hole,  and  turned 
round  by  tbe  workman }  the  dirt  or  broken  stones 
will  pass  through  the  i^erture  at  bottom,  (shewn  at 
fig.  9,)  and  fill  the  cylinder,  which  is  then  drawn  up^ 
aad  dischai^gad  at  tiie  top  of  the  auger^  the  valve 
preventuag  its  escape  at  bottom. 

In  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  an 
Iron  rod,  aa  a,  fig.  10,  is  now  to  be  attached  to  the 
chisel,  fiig.  6,  by  screwing  on  to  its  upper  end,  and  the 
rod  is  also  fiiatened  to  the  handle,  fig.  5,  by  screwing 
into  its  socket.  The  chisel  having  thus  become 
lengthened,  by  the  additioa  of  the  rod,  it  is  again 
iatroduced  into  the  h<^e,  and  the  operation  of  peck- 
ing or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried  on  by  the  workmen 
as  before.  When  the  ground  has  been  thus  perfor- 
ated, aa  fer  as  the  chisel  and  its  rod  will  reach,  they 
mast  be  wiiMrawn,  ia  order  ^gaia  to  introduce  the 
auger,  fig.  7»  to  collect  and  bring  up  the  rubbish, 
which  is  done  by  attaching  it  to  the  iron  rod,  ia  place 
of  the  diisel.  Thus  as  tbs  hole  becomes  deepened, 
other  lengths  of  iron  rods  are  added,  by  connecting 
them  together,  as  a  6,  fig.  11.  The  necessity  of  £re- 
<|uently  withdrawing  the  rods  from  the  hole,  in  order 
to  collect  the  mud,  stones,  or  rubbish,  aad  the  great 
Action  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tools  against 
its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods  augment- 
ing in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  feet,  render  it  extremely 
inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them  by  hand 
A  tripedal  standard  ia  therefore  generally  constructed, 
by  three  scafiblding  pedes  tied  tc^ther,  over  the  hole, 
as  shewn  in  the  plate,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
whed  and  axle,  or  a  pair  of  pulley  blocks  are  sus- 
pended, for  the  purpose  of  hauling  up  the  rods,  and 
from  which  hangs  the  fork,  fig.  12.  This  fork  is  to 
be  brought  down  under  the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of 
aadi  rod,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  passing  a  pin  through 
two  little  hdes  in  Uie  daws.^  The  rods  are  thus 
drawn  up,  about  seven  feet  at  a  time,  which  is  the 
Usual  distance  between  each  joint,  and  at  every  haul 
a  folk,  £g.  L3,  is  laid  horiaontally  over  the  hole,  with 
the  shouldeffs  of  the  lower  rod  resting  between  its 
daws,  by  which  means  the  rods  are  prevented  from 
sinking  down  into  the  bore  again,  while  the  upper 
length  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  In  attaching  and 
detaching  these  lengths  of  rcMl,  a  wrench*  fig.  14,  ia 
employed,  by  which  they  are  turned  round,  and  the 
screws  forced  up  to  thdr  firm  bearing. 

The  boring  is  sometimes  performed  lor  the  first 
sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  by  a  chisel  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  cleared  out  by  a  gouge  of  two  and  a 
quarter  diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  widened  by  a 
tool,  sucJh  aa  shewn  at  fig.  15.    This  is  merely  a 
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•^  in  a  perpenaicuiar  airection  5  ine  lower  pan  u  noi 
BORKUM.  intended  to  peck,  but  to  pass  down  the  hole  previously 
made,  while  the  sides  of  the  chisel  operate  in  enlarg- 
ing the  hole  to  four  inches.  The  process,  however, 
is  generally  performed  at  one  operation,  by  a  chisel 
of  four  inches  wide,  as  fig.  6,  and  a  gouge  of  three 
inches  and  three  quarters,  as  fig.  7- 

It  is  obvious,  that  placing  and  displacing  the  lengths 
of  rod,  which  is  done  every  time  that  the  auger  is 
required  to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn,  must  of 
itself  be  extremely  troublesome,  independent  of  the 
labour  of  boring,  but  yet  the  operation  proceeds  when 
no  unpropitious  circumstances  attend  it,  with  a  faci- 
lity almost  incredible.  Sometimes,  however,  rocks 
intercept  the  way,  which  require  great  labour  to 
penetrate ;  but  this  is  always  effected  by  pecking, 
which  slowly  pulverises  the  stone.  The  most  unplea- 
sant circumstance  attendant  upon  this  business,  is 
the  occasional  breaking  of  a  rod  into  the  hole,  which 
sometimes  creates  a  delay  of  many  days,  and  an  incal- 
culable labour  in  drawing  up  the  lower  portion. 
•  When  the  water  is  obtained  in  such  quantities  and 
of  such  quality  as  may  be  required,  the  hole  is 
dressed  or  fiuished  by  passing  down  it  the  diamond 
chisel,  fig.  16  ;  this  is  to  make  the  sides  smooth  pre- 
vious to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This  chisel  is  attached 
to  rods  and  to  the  handle,  as  before  described,  and  in 
its  descent  the  workmen  continually  walk  round,  by 
which  the  hole  is  made  smooth  and  cylindrical.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are 
passed  through,  but  as  these  are  small  streams,  and 
perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a  main 
spring,  which  will  sometimes  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  level  of 
its  source,  which,  if  in  a  neighbouring  hill,  will  fre- 
quently cause  the  water  to  rise  up  and  produce  a  con- 
tinued fountain.  But  if  the  altitude  of  the  distant 
spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  the  Boring  is  effected,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  well  of  considerable  capacity 
is  obliged  to  be  dug  down  to  that  level,  in  order  to 
form  a  reservoir,  iifto  which  the  water  may  flow,  and 
from  whence  it  must  be  raised  by  a  pump ;  while,  in 
the  former  instance,  a  continued  fountain  may  be  ob- 
tained. Hence,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in 
level  countries,  whether  water  can  be  procured  which 
win  flow  near  to  or  over  the  surface ;  if  this  cannot 
be  effected,  the  process  of  boring  will  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage,  except  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

In  order  to  keep  the  water  pure  and  uncontaminated 
with  mineral  springs,  the  hole  is  cased  for  a  consider^ 
able  depth  with  a  metallic  pipe,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  bore.  This  is  generally  made  of 
iin,  (though  sometimes  of  copper  or  lead)  in  con^ 
venient  lengths  -,  and  as  each  length  is  let  down,  it  is 
held  by  a  shoulder  resting  in  a  fork,  while  another 
length  is  soldered  to  it;  by  which  means  a  continued 
pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore  as  far  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  to  exclude  land-springs,  and  to  prevent 
loose  earth  or  sand  from  flailing  in  and  choking  the 
aperture. 

BORKUM,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  East  Friesland, 
aitoated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Enns^  and  belong- 


n  IB  ovemowea  ox  nign  uaes,  ana  men  11  tonns  two  'r^'^'""- 
distinct  islands.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  y^ 
subsistence  from  the  surrounding  ocean ;  and  sucb  is 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  that  many  of 
them  are  engaged  either  as  masters  of  Dutch  and  Em- 
burgh  vessels,  or  as  harpooners  in  the  northea  whale- 
fishery.  Rearing  of  cattle  is  followed  by  another 
class ;  while  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  derive  consider- 
able giuns  from  shipwrecks,  as  it  is  an  established 
custom,  that  one-third  of  the  materials  saved  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  secured. 

BORMIO,  a  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy, 
bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Tyrol  and  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  and  now  included  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  lies  amidst  the  ancient  Rhsetian  Alps,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  a  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  It  is  con- 
nected vnth  the  valley  of  the  Valteline  by  the  narrow 
passage  called  the  Serra,  which  has  apparently  been 
torm^  by  the  course  of  the  river  Adda  through  it  The 
access  to  the  valley  of  Bonnio  from  all  other  parts  is 
always  difficult,  and  in  winter  generally  impracticable. 
It  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Valteline,  from  which  it 
was  separated  about  the  close  of  the  tw^h  centaiji 
when  it  became  a  distinct  country.  After  various  wan 
and  revolutions  it  was  conquered  by  the  Grisons  in 
1512  ;  and  in  the  new  division  of  Switzerland,  which 
followed  the  Frendi  conquest,  it,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries of  Valteline  and  Chlavenna,  formed  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  subsequently  of  the  KingidoD 
of  Italy.  But  when  the  French  influence  in  theae 
regions  was  overthrown,  the  country  of  fiormio,  with 
the  two  others  were,  by  the  i^nerad  treaty  signed  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  June  1815, 
awarded  to  Austria,  and  included  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  which  now  constitutes  the  southern 
portion  of  that  empire.  The  elevation  of  the  country, 
with  the  encompassing  girdle  of  Alpine  ridges,  renders 
the  climate  cool  and  often  keen,  bat  the  air  is 
generally  pure  and  salubrious.  Much  of  the  territory 
is  fertile ;  the  mountaina  yield  large  quantities  of 
timber,  and  pasture  for  cattle,  while  the  valleys  wt 
productive  in  several  kinds  of  grain.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  be  the  object  for  which  the 
country  is  best  adapted,  as  both  com  and  other  articles 
of  provision  are  imported  from  the  adjacent  district*. 
Iron  is  one  of  the  native  products ;  the  honey  w 
Bormio  is  much  esteemed  for  its  singular  purity; 
these  with  cattle  and  cheese  constitute,  the  chief 
exports.  The  whole  population  comprises  about 
14,000  or  15,000  individuals,  who  are  rigid  Catholics. 
The  Bormios  are  a  simple  hardy  race  of  mountaineers, 
agreeing  in  most  particulars  with  the  Swim  and 
Tyrolese* 

BoRMio,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  country,  « 
pleasantly  situated  kt  the  foot  of  Mount  Braglio,  ij^ 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Fredolfo  and  Adda.  1T»« 
town  is  small,  and  badly  built ;  but  there  is  a  Chapter, 
consistmgof  an  Archpricst  and  ten  Canons;  the  Jcsuiw 
had  also  an  establkhment  here,  which  was  founded  in 
161«.  The  celebrated  warm  baths  of  Saint  Martia 
Melina,  in  the  valley  of  Premaglia,  are  only  aboni 
half  a  league  from  Bonnio,  which  is  thirty  miles  soutn- 
east  of  Coire,  the  Bishop  of  which  See  cxercisw  ajiins- 
dictira  over  the  spiritual  afiairs  of  this  seduded  vauey. 
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^[^StSEO.      BORNEO,  the  largest  bland  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
^  ^  -^j  pelagOy  and  next  to  New  Holland,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  the  chief  of  the  group  called  the  Sunda  Islands. 
5«>enl.  This  island  extends  from  7^  7'  N.  to  4'>  12'  S.  latitude, 

^^KTiptwn  ^^  f^^  jqqo  45,  ^  1  iQO  25/  £  longitude ;  measuring 

900  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  700  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3000  in  circumference.  An  acid  firuit, 
indigenous  in  this  island,  has  given  rise  tq  the  name 
of  Pulo  Kalamantan,  by  which  the  Malays  have  deno- 
minated it  Borneo,  or  rather  Burni,  was  only  the 
Capital  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  this 
island  is  divided,  and  being  one  of  the  first  and  most 
flourishing  places  visited  by  the  early  European  navi- 
^tors,  its  name  was  improperly  transferred  to  the 
whole  island. 

Like  most  islands  of  any  considerable  extent,  it  is 
formed  by  a  central  mass  of  mountains  sloping  gra- 
dually down  to  the  sea,  except  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, where  Kindf  Baulu,  or  St,  Peter's  Mount,  in  lat 
6^  N.  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  known.  Along 
:the  western  coast  the  land  gradually  sinks  into  hills 
and  declivities  ;  but  on  the  south  and  east,  it  becomes 
a  dead  flat,  in  some  places  moist  and  swampy.  The 
heat  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes  and  continual  showers, 
ao-as  to  be  scarcely  oppressive.  The  wet  and  stormy 
aeason  lasts  from  September  to  April,  but  showers  are 
common  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
monsoon  blows  from  the  north-east  on  the  northerly 
ahores  from  October  to  April,  and  from  the  south- 
west during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  they  are  exactly  the  reverse 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  former,  and  from  the 
•east  during  the  latter.  Under  the  line  the  winds  are 
always  variable.  The  low  lands  near  the  sea  are 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  soil  enriched 
bj  their  deposit  is  peculiarly  fertile.  The  quantity 
of  fresh  water  brought  down,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
atreams  is  then  so  great,  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is 
very  sensibly  diminuhed  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  their  mouths.  Almost  all  the  many  rivers 
which  fertilize  and  enrich  this  vast  island,  are  said  to 
liave  their  origin  in  a  large  lake  near  the  mountain  of 
KincSi  Baulu.  That  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  river  of  Benjar-masing,  which  fells 
into  the  sea  after  a  course  of  nearly  1500  miles.  At 
low  water  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  nine  feet  water. 
The  largest  river  of  the  island  is  that  of  Borneo  Proper. 
It  has  three  fathoms  upon  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its 
aouthem  branch  has  been  well  surveyed ;  but  its 
northern  arm  leading  to  the  Morut  country  is  little 
known.  It  is  said  to  rise  in  Kinei  Baulu.  In  the  King- 
dom of  Sukadana  there  are  five  large  and  navigable 
rivers,  several  of  which  rise  from  the  same  mountain. 
They  are  the  Sukadana,  Lava,  Pogoro,  Pontiana  and 
Sambas.  They  are  all  obstructed  by  bars  at  their 
mouths,  which  will  not  allow  the  passage  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet.  Kinabatangan,  which 
flows  into  the  SnloSea,  is  said  to  be  navigable  further 
than  the  Benjar-masing  |  Kuran,  Pasir,  and  several  more 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bland,  are  abo  navigable 
for  vessels  of  laree  burthen.  There  are  several  good 
harbours  ;  Sandakan  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Tambisan,  near  Cape  Unsing,  is  well  calculated  for  BORNEO, 
careening  and  building  ships.    Pulo  Laut,  Punangan,  ^^.^^-^y 
Maludu  and  several  more  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar 
a£Fbrd  good  shelter  and  anchorage. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  stSl  occupy  the  interior  inhabitanu 
of  the  island,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  speak« 
ing  different  dialects,  and  distinguished  by  manners, 
customs  and  religion  from  the  Malayan  colonies  who 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  coast.  About  Pon- 
tiana and  Sambas  they  are  called  Dayers  ;  at  Benjar- 
masing,  BiajiUs;  at  Burni,  Maruts ;  and  on  the  northern 
side  ofthe  island,  Orang  Idan,  Their  origin  and  history 
is  as  difficult  to  develope  as  that  of  the  Monocaboes  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula ;  the  Rejangs  and  Battas  of 
Sumatra,  or  the  Tftgalas  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Moruts  and  Orang  Idan  are  fairer  and  more  robust, 
the  Dayer  darker  than  the  Malays.  They  appear  to  be 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  and  are  afflicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  together  with  the 
colours  with  which  they  stain  themselves,  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  tattooed.  They  are  said  to 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  to  offer  sacrifices  from  a 
principle  of  gratitude  ;  not  to  allow  of  polygamy,  and 
to  burn  their  dead.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  are  hardly  removed  beyond  the  first 
state  of  civilisation,  living  by  the  chace,  with  little 
idea  of  agriculture  or  commerce.  They  are  said  to  be 
courageous  and  dangerous  enemies  ;  shooting  their 
poisoned  arrows  through  a  hollow  tube,  and  preserving 
the  sculls  of  their  vanquished  foes  as  trophies.  They 
barter  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  on  the 
coast,  camphor  gold,  diamonds,  birds-nests  (Hirundo 
eiculenta,)  wax,  and  cattle  for  sidt,  (an  article  held  by 
them  in  the  highest  estimation,)  China-ware,  brazen 
utensils,  bracelets,  coarse  blue  and  white  cloths,  to- 
bacco, parangs,  hardware,  &c.  Some  tribes  are  said  to 
pull  out  their  front  teeth  and  substitute  others  of  gold 
m  their  stead.  Their  ferocity,  according  to  the  Malays, 
is  unbounded ;  and  as  they  have  been  driven  by  those 
mtruders  into  their  fiEutnesscs,  a  mutual  jealousy  and 
hatred  has  arisen,  which  renders  either  a  very  bad 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  other.  The  Portuguese 
missionaries  found  them  very  tractable,  and  drew  a 
very  different  picture  of  their  characteristic  qualities. 

The  Malayan  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  said  to  have 
migrated  from  Malacca,  Johor,  &c.  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  Uke  the  Malays  everywhere  else,  the  most 
atrocious  race  of  beings  on  the  earth. 

Borneo  appears  to  have  been  long  divided  into  three  DiritiiOBS. 
distinct  kingdoms  :  1.  Burni  or  Borneo  Proper,  from 
Taiijong  Dato  in  lat.  3^  15^  N.  to  Kanukungan  in  the 
Straito  of  Macassar,  1^  15'  N.  2.  Sukadana  (Suka- 
dunya,  an  earthly  paradise)  from  Tanjong  Dato  to 
Tanjong  Sambar,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of 
Bantam  :  and  3.  Benjar-masing  (from  Bendar-masing, 
the  usual  port,)  which  comprehended  the  rest  of  the 
island. 

Borneo  Proper  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  States  in  Borneo 
the  island.     It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  P^op^ 
jcoast.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maludu,  and  on 
the  south  by  several  petty  States  which  separate  it  from 
Pontiana.    Its  eastern  limits  are  probably  the  first 
4t 


in  this  part  of  it  in  the  greatest  abunflance.  Tke  mha« 
bitants  are  a  colony  of  Malays,  and  the  Government  a 
feudal  despotism  similar  to  those  established  in  Su- 

.Boraoo  Ub  niatra  and  Java.  The  Cj^iital,  catted  Burnm  m  Bocne«^ 

Ciipital,  18  buih,  13&e  Venice,  an  a  swamp^  ansd  'ike  it»  luu  canais 
in  every  street  The  bovaes  «re  boilt  on  stages*  and 
accessible  only  by  ladders.  Ilie  river  is  navigaible  to 
a  ebttaiderable  distaooe  alicmre  tfae  town  $  but  its 
entrance  is  obstmoted  by  a  bar  which  has  no  move 
tiian  seventeen  feet  of  water  at  low  tides.  The  eom- 
snerce  is  afanost  exdnsi  vely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
who  often  avail  themselves  of  the  <eaBCflllent  timber 
afforded  by  the  neighbouring  monntainsy  and  build  the 
junks  wbich  carry  their  goods  to  China.  The  Englisli 
have  a  factory  at  Burnai,  and  stffl  -cany  on  a  snuiU 

Snkadamu  '^'^c  ^^  pieoe-goods.  Descending  along  the  western 
coast,  we  come  to  those  States  which  bcdongedto 

Sambas.  Sukadana,  of  which  the  first  is  Sambas.  Its  Capited 
Sambas  is  thirty  miles  ftom  the  ooast,  on  a  navigable 
nrtvtt  m  a  marshy  soil,  and  bnilt  on  aiiartificial  foundft- 
tion,  like  the  town  of  Borneo.  Its  Sovereign  and  inha- 
bitants hod  addicted  themselves  to  piracy,  and  became 
a  scourge  to  all  their  neighbours ;  so  Ihat  the  Rajah  of 
Pontiana,  an  old  ally  of  the  Dutch,  applied  to  the 
English,  then  in  possession  of  fiatavia,  for  assistance ; 
and  in  1818  the  Rajah  -of  Sambas  was  driven  into  the 
interior,  his  Capital  taken  by  storm,  and  lus  piracies 

MftmpftWB  ^^>^s^*  Mampava,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sambas, 
nineteen  or  iwenty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  principal 
market  for  opium  on  this  coast.  The  mouth  of  the 
liver  on  the  liank  of  fwirich  it  stands,  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar  and  some  small  islands ;  vessels  however  of  some 
burthen  can  pass  when  the  itide  is  not  peculiarly  low. 

Pootisnaor     Pontiana  is  the  mostpowerj^  State  on  this  side  of 

PontiaDJik.  Bovaeo.  Its  Capital  .is  placed  on  the  viver  Ijmz,,  hoA 
its  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
a  Prmce  who  made  Ihe  protection  of  his  anbjects  his 
-sole  object.  The  mountainous  region  to  tiie  east  ^ 
this  Kingdom  is  considered  as  the  most  abundant  in 

Landoc.  'diamonds  of  any  part  of  Borneo.  Landac,  a  territory 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lava,  has  a  Capital  sin- 
gularly placed  on  the  projecting  brow  of  a  hUl,  which 
is  only  aooessilale  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  nearly 
enclosed  by  two  rivers,  so  choked  up  with  rocks  as  to 
be  unnovigable.  This  Kingdom  and  Sukadana  were 
'Ceded  by  the  King  of  Bantam  to  the  Dutch  in  1778, 
and  tliey  kept  possession  of  those  districts  and  the 
satervening  country,  till  the  events  of  the  late  war 
Tuined  thenr  commerce  and  power  in  the  eastern  Archi- 

Sukadana  P^^^go.  Sukadana,  the  nesct  territory  on  the  western 
or  coast,  was  anciently  the  most  powerful  State  in  this 
.part  of  the  island.  It  was  attacked  and  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  17B6  j  but  it  has  been  since 
vebuilt.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  frequented 
by  Europeans  of  Ute.  An  interval  of  more  than  two 
•degrees  of  latitude  and  five^  of  longitude  intervening 
between  Sukadana  and  the  next  State,  is  a  complete 
blank  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  accurate  maps 
of  these  seas — that  attached  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  work  : 
so  imperfectly  are  even  the  coasts  of  this  vast  island 

Baifar-  yet  known!  Banjar-»masing,  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  Borneo,  thus  comes  immediately  after  Sukadana^ 
though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  it.  Like  the  Prin- 
cipalities already  mentioned,  it  is  placed  upon  a  large 
and  deep  river^  of  which  the  navigation,  like  that  of 


tides.    There  is  an  anchorage  for  ships  however  at 
Tambangu  (the  Tambomeo  of  the  old  writers,)  near 
the  river's  mouth.     The  population  was  estimated  at 
nearly  90dO  in  1780  ;    many  of  the  inhabitants  being 
£>reignevsj  particularly  Chinese,  who -cany  ea  a  eoa- 
Jiderable  trade  with  all  ihe  Indwn  islands.  Mart^rara  y^^^^ 
0riBnmi-<kia-K:haaa,  fifty  or  «iKty  miles  up  the  river,  Is  ^^ 
the  restdenee-of  the  Sultan  $  it  was  bnilt  in  I771  sua 
i^Mit  s^eiAed  on  account  of  i;fae  exceQent  hunting;  ia 
its  neigbbouiiiood.   This  part  of  Borneo  ^s  celebrated 
ibr  its  gold,  diamonds*  pepper  and  iron,  and  has  long 
been  freqaented  by  the  D^ch.    In  theh^immiigof 
the  htfteentury  the  English  also  had  averyioarifllnBg 
establishment  at  Banjar-masing,  which  rivalled  tbefius 
tory  at  Calcotta  itself.    Bat  an  attack  ^m  the  natives 
compelled  the  X3ompany*s  servants  to  abaadoB  it.  This 
afppears  to  have  ari«ea  innn  their  own  imprudent  and 
unjustifiable  conduct :  and  the  hostility -irf  the  IndisD 
islanders  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  occasioned  by 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Enropeon  settlers ;  \Ni 
-neveitheless  Mr.  Crawfurd  seems  to  have  been  led  hf\k 
antipathy  against  monopolists,  to  oveilook 'the  caprice 
and  dishonesty  insepaan^le  from  ignorance  and  despo- 
•tism^and  to  ascribe  all  the  errors  to  one  party  and  none 
-to  the  other.  {BmU  ofind,  ArMpelago^  1.  ch.iii.  IS9.) 

These  estates  are  distingoiBhed  from  Ihe  rest  byani- 
oial  and  vegetable  nrodnotions  <of  greater  utility ;  1 
more  fertile  soil  and  more  cifVUiaed  'inhabitants.  Rice 
is  generally  abundant,  and  is  the  ^reot  article  of  iood 
on  which  the  inhabitants  -subsist :  many  fruits  of  <&- 
tinguished  excellence  either  noffound,  or  notcomiog 
io  perfection  elsewhere,  are  peeidiar  teHns  tract « 
4;ouatry,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  account  of  6irinni 
and  Java.  The  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  of  Borneo, 
all  belong  to  the  tawny  race  -so  ^widely  Hiffused  over 
the  Indian  and  I^aotfic  Oceims,  generally  4caown  ooder 
the  name  of  Malays.  A  moderate  hei^it,  tawny  cont- 
plexion,  lai^  hair,  deficiency  df  beard  and  hollow 
cheeks  distinguish  them  from  the  Negrotrace,  the  ap- 
parent aborigines^  whose  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  low 
Stature  and  jetty  Ain  bring  them  very  near  to  fhe 
African  Negroes,  to  whom  at  firot  sight  Iheyhcara 
•perfect  resenlblance.  Colonies  'from  Java  had  in  M 
possessed  themselves  of  the  southern  and  westeni 
coasts  of  Borneo,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  eariiest 
>era  to  which  their  history  ascends. 

Crossing  tlie  south»eastem  extremity  of  ihe  Islssd,  hsr* 
and  advancing  along  the  eastern  coast  >pre  come  to 
Pasir,  of  which  the  Capital  is  nearly  fifty  tnaesfroo 
the  sea.    The  river  on  which  it  stands  is  not  so  large 
as  those  already  mentioned,  and  its  dimate  and  ioha- 
bitants  have  an  equally  bad  repittation  ;  theoDebcii^ 
rendered  unhealthy  by  marches  and  stagnant  j^f 
the  others  being  famous  for  fraud  and  duplicity.  TmB 
territory  is  low  and  closely  wooded^  and  would  be  unin- 
habitable were  it  not  cooled  by  the  eastern  monsoon. 
It  vras  probably  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  oppo^ 
side  of  the  Straits  ofMacassar,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Celebes,  and  belongs  to  the  second  ndtund  ^^ 
eion  of  the  Archipelago.    'Here  rice  ceases  to  be  the 
staple  artiele  of  food,  and  sago  begins  to  supply  ^^ 
place.  This  is  the  only  Btate  in  that  division  of  whirtj 
we  have  any  detailed  account ;  for  of  Cotihuna,  i^^oi  c*^ 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Tirun,  little  more  than  the 
name  deems  known  to  Europeans.     Wifii  this  Stale, 
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m  the  fourth  natwal  dMsibn  propoied  bf  BIr.  Ctrnn^ 
ford.  It  contains  the  States*  of  Tinni>  Maugidora^ 
Paltao,  and  Mallidti^ 

Tirun,  not  less  vahiable  than  t^  prectdtta^provkiew, 
has  eight  towns ;  of  which  the  princ^Mil  a«t  tiie  fttp* 
ports  of  Kuran  and  Sfbuku,  cedeil  to  the  JSa^Uah 
goyermnent  by  the  Sulos.  Their  ftihabiiants  are  emefty 
Bugis  I  and  the  articles  of  commerce  similar  to  these 
mentioned  above.  The  people  of  Tkipeaa^dttrian,  one 
of  the  towns  in  this  province^  are  said  to  be*  very 
fbroddas.  Here  the  clove  «nd  mitmeg  begittr  te  he 
indigenous^  though  inferior  in  qualitT'ta  the  prodnoe 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  islands ;  rice  is  more  cvl^ 
tivated  than  sago ;  and  the  natives^  perhaps  e  colony 
fix>m  Mindanao^  are  more  cxvilixed  tlMui  their  northern 
and  eastern  neighbours. 

The  Bay  of  Maludu^  on  the  northers  eOast,  is  thiHy 
miles  long  and  Hve  or  sis  broad^  and  there  are  no 
coral  reefs  or  other  dangers  except  on  the  larbeeid 
shore.  Its  principal  towns  are  Songf  Bssser  and  Baa- 
kaka.  The  Copis  or  Ceylon  oysters  in  the  bay,,  the 
ratans  upon  the  rivers^  the  fbrests  of  pines  upon  the 
neighbouring  mountains^  and  the  turtle  eaBed  pahayan 
by  the  Malays,  abounding  on  this  coast,  would  render 
this  bay  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing  commerce  under 
an  enlightened  Government.  Camphor,  wax,  tortoise* 
shell  and  birds-nests  are  also  very  f^tindant,  and  idl 
kinds  of  provisions  including  rice  and  sugar-cane  are 
extremely  cheap.  But  of  all  the  regions  in  the  worid 
the  most  oroductive  of  camphor  is  the  province  of 
Paltan,  where  there  are  ever)'whcre  vast  ftNrests  of  the 
Dryobalanops  Camphora  {As.  Res.  xn.  535.  4io.  Cale. 
ed.)  producing  samples  unequalled  in  size  and  trans- 
parency. Sugut  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fbmr 
principal  places  in  this  province. 

Labuk,  a  neighbouring  province,  ha*  three  towns  of 
some  note,  and  besides  the  productions  just  emtme- 
rated,  affords  clove^bark. 

Sandakan  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  harbour  ft* 
the  world  3  but  most  of  the  towns  an  its  shores  are 
inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  Sulo  Islands,  whose' 
business  is  the  collection  of  the  edible  birds-nests, 
(Hirundo  esculenta,)  They  are  very  jealous  of  foreign 
interference,  and  make  no  scruple  to  cut  off  any  ships 
which  they  can  master. 

The  province  of  Mangidora  is  watered  by  the  great 
river  Kinabatingan,  navisable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  having  several  towns  of  Orang  Idan  on  its 
banks.  This  country  is  said  to  produce  100  pikab  of 
birds,  abundance  of  tripam  or  tripang,  (sea  slug  or 
Holothurum ,)  and  it  possesses  the  celebrated  pearl- 
oyster-banks  called  Tawi-tawL 

The  interior  of  the  island,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  though  a  blank  on  the  map,  li  occupied  by 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  the  Biajuks,  or 
Biajils,  also  called  Dayaks;  the  Idans,  Moruts  and 
Haraloras.  The  former  were  earlier  colonists  of  the 
same  race  as  that  now  possessed  of  the  coasts,  and 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  tripang, 
white  others  are  em^oyed  in  agriculture,  or  in 
collecting  gc^d  fipom  the  rivers.  The  latter  are 
savages  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  most  abject  state 
of  barbarism.  Their  camiihalism  seems  now  esta- 
blhbed  beyond  all  douht,  and  tiie  most  indispensable 
qualification  by  which  a  man  can  recommend  himself 
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haad.  Man;  ether  customs  equally  barbarous  are 
described )  such  m  human  sacrifices  In  honour  of  the 
Gods  and  c^  the  deceased^  at  funerals:  but  these 
acoeuDls  hsve  been  obtained  by  too  circuitous  a  route, 
to  be  received  without  great  hesitatbn.  The  deities  of 
the  Biiyhs  are  called  Dewata,  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  their  religion»  like  that  of  Bali,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Brahxnans«  and  that  their  bloody 
rites  Bsay  be  coaaected  with  the  worship  of  the  Goddess 
Calif  to  whom  homan  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  still 
offered  clandestinely  in  Bengal. 

The  dialects  used  by  tiiese  different  tribes,  with  the  Languages, 
exception  of  those  spoken  by  the  Negroes,  are  all 
branohes^of  the  Polynesian  language  so  widely  diffused 
eiver  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans :  and  4 
aasple  vocabularies  of  them  are  given  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Sir  Thomas  Slamfor4  Raffles. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  Borneo,  Vegeuble 
we  may  notice  the  toior^  a  large  handsome  tree  bear^  prodnc- 
iag  an  oblong  aut»  the  kernel  of  whldi  besides  being  ^^°^ 
extremely  p^table>  abcMinds  in  an  excellent  oil  fit  for 
all  culinary  pm^ioaes.  The  sagopalm  {Metrox^lojiSagu) 
is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  this  island^  although 
it  is  indigenous )  and  it  appears  to  require  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  eastern  Qioaaoon  to  bring  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection.  The  sagoeira  of  the  Portuguese^  (converted 
into  Sagwire  hy  some  English  writers,)  is  the  Gomuti 
of  the  natives,  and  Bwrastm  Gimuitus  dP  modern  bota- 
nists 5  but  it  is  not  the  plMrt  which  produces  the  gentiine 
sago.    It  is  a  native  of  Borneo  as  well  as  the  other 
islands  in  these  seas.    The  western  coast  is  probably 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  country  producing  the  plant 
horn  which  the  inspissated  juice  called  gutta  gambir 
is  collected.  SoJoft  famfiir,  or  gumhiih^gum  is  the  native 
name  of  tlds  resinous  anhstance  i  and  the  plant  (iVJEiii* 
6Ua  Gambif,  Uummam  TMm.  ix«  SIS.)  is  described  by 
Humphiaswiderthename  of  fant#aiicahi#.  The  leaves 
are  boiled  to  the  ce«sistence  ef  a  syrup  which  when 
cooled  forms  the  substance  in  question.    It  is  used 
fbr    tanali^   leather  in  China,  and  for  mastication 
by  the  istandera  theoMelves.    On  the  si^uth-eastern 
coast  the  Caywr  puH  (Mtlaleuoa  lAueadendron)  flou-» 
i^hes  5  and  this  is  the  western  limit  of  that  fragrant 
plant,  of  which  the  leaves  fiimish   a  well   known 
essential  olL     One  variety  of  the  Durian  tree  (Durio 
Zibet hinus,)  bearing  a  fruit  larger  than  a  man's  head, 
is  mentioned  by  Rumphius  as  peculiar  to  Borneo.  That 
singular  fruit,  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  these  islands 
as  the  best  possessed  by  man,  has  bo  offensive  a  smell 
as  to  excite  notl^nr  but  disgust  in  strangers.  Its  fruit 
bears  some  resemblanGe  to  the  bread  fruit,  but  is 
larger  and'  covered  with  strong  spines,  a  peculiarity 
indicated  by  its  Malayan  name  Durian,    Its  seeds  are 
enclosed  in  a  rich  white  pulp,  which  is  the  eatable  part 
of  the  fruit.   .Though  highly  nutritious,  it  never  cloys 
the  appetite ;  and  the  seeds-enclosed  in  it»  when  roasted, 
have  the  flavour  of  chestnuts.     Among  the  articles 
produced  in  peculiar  abundance  and  excellence  by  the 
forests    of   Borneo,    the  Ratan    (Calamus  Rotang,) 
bught  to  be  named }  for  though  universally  met  with 
in  these  regions^  it  is  found  no  where  else  in  so 
perfect  a  state.      The   tree  which  yields  the    best 
and  most  esteemed  camphcu*,  is  also  peculiar  to  this 
island  and  Sumatra.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gave  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii.  the  first  scientific    descrip- 
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tribe,  to  which  it  was  formerly  ascribed,  and  is  a 
native  of  plains  not  far  distant  from  the  coast ;  nor  has 
it  ever  been  observed  beyond  the  third  degree  of  northern 
latitude.     The  camphor  is  found  like  agallochum,  in  a 
concrete  state  in  the  veins  and  fissures  of  the  wood ; 
so  that  the  tree  must  be  cut  down  in  order  to  procure 
it.    It  is  held  in  little  estimation  by  the  natives,  and 
has  no  name  originally  derived  from  their  languages  ; 
for  capur,  cafur  and  capura  are  either  pure  or  cor- 
rupted Sanscrit  words^  and  Banu,  the  other  term  by 
which  they  denote  it,  is  the  name  of  the  principcd' 
market  for  it  in  Sumatra.     It  sells  for  four  times  as 
much  as  that  from  Japan,  the  produce  of  the  Laurut 
Camphora  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  intrinsically 
deserving  of  so  extraordinary  a  preference,  llie  Chinese 
are  the  purchasers  who  affix  so  high  a  value  to  the 
Malayan  camphor.    They  usually  give  £4,  4t,  for  a 
pound  avoirdupois.    By  other  nations  the  Japanese 
camphor  is  as  much  esteemed  as  the  Malayan.    These 
are  the  principal  vegetable  productions  which  may  be 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Borneo  3    for  those  which 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  will  be 
more  conveniently  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Subiatra 
and  Java,  with  the  exception  of  one  tree  only,  the 
celebrated  poison  Upas,  or  "  poison  tree  of  Java,**  con- 
cerning which  such  tremendous  tales  were  invented 
by  a  surgeon  named  Foersch,  and  adorned  by  the  poetic 
imagination  of  Dr.  Darwin.  This,  the  Anchor  (Toxiearia 
Antiar,)  is  found  in  most  if  not  in  all  of  these  islands, 
and  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  juice  is  soon  destroyed 
by  exposure   to  the  atmosphere :    and  even  if  the 
poisoned  weapon  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  wound, 
the  consequences  are  not  fatal.    But  when  time  is 
allowed  for  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  such  is  its 
effect  that  an  animal  as  large  as  a  buffido  is  killed  in 
about  two  hours.   The  bark  of  the  Anchor  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  dress  by  the 
poorer  natives  ,•  so  completely  destitute  of  foundation 
were  the  incredible  statements  of  Foersch  ! 
-  The  minerals  of  Borneo  are  not  less  remarkable  or 
valuable  than  its  vegetable  productions.  Gold,  though 
found  in  most  of  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  no  where  so  abundant  as  in 


aUuvial  deposit,  obtained  by  washing  and  sifting  the 
sand  of  rivers  or  the  mud  of  their  banks.    The  prin- 
cipal mining  operations  are  carried  on,  as  la  the  tin 
mines  of  Banca,  by  Chinese  colonists/  The  high  bmdi 
between  the  rivers  of  Pontiana  and  Sambas,  are  the 
territory  where  the  most  extensive  mines  are  found, 
and  Montradak,  a  village  two  days  journey  from  the 
const,  is  the  place  fix)m  which  they  are  denominated. 
It  is  an  alluvial  tract,  intersected  by  numerous  streams, 
and  occupied  by  a  population  of  36,000  Chinese,  ivho 
are  nearly  independent  of  the  Rajah  of  Sambas,  their 
liege  lord,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  aboot 
sS900.  The  labourers  are  paid  by  monthly  wages  and 
their  board.    An  experienced  man  of  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity receives  twenty-four  Spanish  dollars  a  year» 
They  labour  very  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four.  "  The  mines,"  as  Mr.  Crawford  was  informed  by 
persons  engaged  in  working  them,  **  are  longitndin^ 
excavations  following  the  course  of  the  mineral  stra- 
tum."   The  ore  is  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  veins  are  usually  ten  feet 
and  forty  feet  wide,  '*  making  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  a 
common  depth  for  the  whole  mine."    The  access  is 
made  by  means  of  the  trunk  of  a  forest  tree,  into 
which  steps  are  cut.  ''  The  ore  is  extracted  and  brought 
up  by  manual  labour  with  spades  and  baskets."    The 
largest  mines  are  cleared  6f  water  by  the  Chinese 
wheel,  the  same  as  that  used  in  Egypt,  and  so  well 
represented  in  Norden's  plates ;  and  the  ore  is  washed 
in  a  trough  lined  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  supplied 
with  running  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream.  The 
largest  produce  of  a  mine  worked  by  200  labourers 
for  thirty-five  days,  is  about  320  bungkals,  =  55&|oz. 
troyj  the  smallest  amounts  to  140  bungkals,  =^43 
oz.  troy.     The  charges  on  such  a  mine  for  that  time 
amount  to  2104.78  Spanish  dollars  :    its  produce  may 
be  estimated  at  2000  bungkals  of  gold  dust,  worth 
4848.00  Spanish  dollars ;  and  the  gross  profit  for  th6 
aame  time  will  be  2473.22,  =  ^1090.  16f. 

The  annexed  Table  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  ore  extracted  from  the  different 
mines  in  Borneo. 


In  100  parts 
of  the  gold  dust. 

Estunated 

.  Value  of 

Name  of  the  mine. 

In  100  part!  of  the  metal. 

6Dene88 
in  carats. 

gold  dust 
per  OK. 

DroM. 

Metal. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

£.    1.      i 

Ombak 

3.75 

96.25 

88.19 

8.51 

3.30 

21.17 

3   12     1 

Sanga. 

4.96 

95.04 

90.97 

3.65 

5.38 

21.83 

3   13     5| 

Lara 

3.83 

96.17 

86.11 

5.90 

7.99 

20.67 

3  10    4 

Banjar-laut    

2.66 

97^4 

90.45 

4.34 

5.21 

21.71 

3  14     9 

Pontiana    

14.05 

85.95 

82.99 

16.14 

0.87 

19.92 

3     0    7 

Sumbas 

9.00 
12.02 

91.00 
87.98 

83.68 
84.09 

16.32 
15.91 

16.32 
15.91 

20.03 
20.18 

3     4    9 
3     2  1(^ 

Montradak     

The  natives  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
assaying  gold,  but  Telinga  settlers  from  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  are  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  use  a  scale 
divided  into  ten  parts.  Packets  sesJed  with  their  signet 
often  pass  in  currency,  for  the  quantity  and  value 


marked  upon  them,  without  examination.  Silver,  as 
the  price  of  gold  is  here  more  fluctuating,  is  in  greater 
estimation  as  money,  and  regulates  the  rateof  iti  value. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  territory  of 
Sambas  has  been  rated  at  88^362  oz.  of  puregold^ « 
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that  no  re^^ns  of  the  earth  have  yet  been  discovered 
producing  that  precioua  metal  in  any  thing  like  the 
flame  proportion.  Bengal  and  China  are  the  principal 
markets  for  the  gold  from  the  Indian  islands. 

At  Mampava  there  are  said  to  be  very  rich  copper- 
mines^  and  at  Pulo  Bongoroog  near  Borneo  Proper, 
plenty  of  load-stone  is  found.  A  country  called  Sara- 
wan>  at  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Sambas> 
contains  an  extensive  district  abounding  in  veins  of  tin 
as  rich  as  those  of  Banca.  They  were  formerly  worked, 
but  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
policy  and  tyranny  of  the  Government.  There  is  a  very 
valuable  iron-mine  in  the  province  of  Matan,  and  the 
metal  it  affords  is  free  from  any  impurity  and  equal  to 
the  best  Swedish  iron. 

The  only  gems  hitherto  brought  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  diamonds,  and  Borneo  is  the  only  part 
of  it  in  Which  they  are  found.  There  are  indeed  no 
countries  in  the  world  except  that  island,  Hindostan, 
and  Brazil,  in  which  beds  of  diamonds  are  known  to  exist. 
The  territories  of  Pontianaand  Banjar-masing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Borneo,  are  the  districts  which  furnish  them, 
and  these  are  precisely  those  districts  in  which  gold  is 
most  abundant.  In  order  tp  form  a  mine»  a  perpendicular 
shaft  is  first  sunk,  the  stratum  containing  diamonds  is 
then  followed  horizontally,  the  superincumbent  earth 
being  ill  propped  up  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  work- 
men. The  first  stratum,  one  ox  two  fathoms  in  depth, 
consists  of  yellowish  clay  -,  the  second  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles ;  the  third  of  crumbling  sand  stone,  and  the  fourth 
of  very  hard  stones,  probably  quartz.  The  miners  are 
Dayaks,  the  uncivilized  aboriginal  natives  of  the  island : 
and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  the  great  carriers  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Seas,  are  the  merchants  who  deal  in  the  produce 
of  these  mines.  The  natives  of  the  Archipelago  itself, 
and  of  central  or  western  Asia,  are  the  principal  pur- 
chasers, for  the  Chinese  do  not  value  these  stones.  It 
is  remarkable  that  pudi  a  rough,  and  intan  a  cut  dia- 
mond, are  both  original  terms  of  the  great  Polynesian 
language,  and  the  latter  is  common  to  all  its  different 
dialects.  It  may  be  thence  inferred  that  the  art  of 
cutting  this  stone  is  an  original  invention  of  the  natives 
of  this  region ;  and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  art  is  at  present  known  only  to  the  less  civi- 
lized inhabitants  of  the  country  near  the  mines,  while 
the  more  civilized  tribes  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
no  sort  of  precious  stone  except  this  is  ever  polished 
by  them.  A  kind  of  table-cut  is  the  only  one  approved 
by  the  natives  of  those  islands.  The  Prince  of  Matan, 
a  petty  State  on  the  western  coast,  is  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  largest  diamonds  known.  It  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  Landac  about  a  century  ago,  is  still  in  its 
rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats  >  therefore,  if 
polished,  its  weight  would  be  183J  carats,  11^  smaller 
than  the  Emperor  of  Russians  and  46}  larger  than  the 
Pitt  diamond,  and  its  real  value  is  ^269,378. 

The  whole  coast  from  Cape  Unsing  as  far  as  Baselan, 
is  one  bed  of  pearl-oysters,  principally  the  Bahrein  or 
mother-of-pearl  shell  species,  called  tipi  by  the 
Malays  :  and  in  Maludu  Bay  there  is  an  extensive  bed 
of  the  Ceylon  oyster,  called  kapi  by  these  islanders. 
This  part  of  Borneo  has  been  ceded  to  the  English 
Government,  but  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

Among  the  animal  productions  of  Borneo  which  are 


sea  slug,  a  translation  of  the  Portuguese  appellation^ 
lAcho  de  mar.  It  is  a  kind  of  holoihurion  found  on  coral 
rocks  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fiithoms  ;  and  it  is  so 
much  in  request  among  the  Chinese  as  to  form  the 
most  considerable  export,  with  the  exception  of  pepper, 
from  the  Indian  islands  to  China :  but  as  it  is  pro- 
cured in  the  greatest  perfection  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, a  more  particular  account  of  it  will  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  New  Guinxa. 

The  Malays  on  the  coast  excel  in  gold  and  silver 
filagree,  and  can  manufacture  gunpowder,  cast'  brass 
cannon,  and  run  iron  into  shot  They  also  make, 
repair,  and  clean  their  arms. 

The  Malay  Government  is  one  that  inspires  nothing 
hut  distrust.  The  chiefs  are  not  wholly  independent 
of  the  more  distinguished  vassals  whose  power  they 
dread,  while  these  on  the  other  hand,  expect  nothing 
but  rapacity  from  such  a  Government :  and  murder, 
rapine  and  conflagration,  every  outrage  destructive  of 
the  peace  of  society,  are  openly  tolerated. 

Pangeran  Annam  in  Sambas ;  Borneo  Proper  and  M«l»fsa 
Tampasuk  j    and    Pasir,  are  ports  strictly   speaking  plrttictl 
piratical ;  and  since  1800  no  less  than  twelve  ships  P^''^ 
have   been  attacked,  and   their  crews  have  been  in 
most  instances  either  murdered  or  sold  as  slaves,  by 
the  Sovereigns  to  whom  these  ports  belong. 

Matan,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Sukadana,  has  risen  Mataa. 
from  the  ruins  of  that  city,  destroyed  by  the  Dutch 
about  1795.  The  Sultan  of  Pontiana,  who  assisted  in 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Rajah  of  Matan,  was  to 
receive  his  kingdom  and  the  large  diamond,  as  a 
dowry  for  his  daughter  when  she  was  married  to  the 
Sultan*s  grandson.  The  population  of  Matan  is  about 
10,000  Dayers. 

There  are  no  places  of  any  importance  between  Ctlaca. 
Matan  and  Pontiana.    North  of  Tanjong  Dato,  in  the 
territory  of  Borneo  Proper,  is  the  town  of  Calaca  5  it 
is  the  mart  of  the  Sedang  country,  productive  of  much 
grain  and  many  other  valuable  articles. 

Kimawo,  in  lat.  5°  30^  N.  was  ceded  to  the  English  Kimawo. 
by  the  Sultan  of  Sulo.  The  beautiful  hills  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stands,  are  inhabited  by  35,000  Orang 
Idan.  The  river  is  almost  choked  up  at  its  entrance  ; 
but  there  are  four  seaports  in  the  province,  which 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Borneo  Proper. 

Kin^i  Baulu,  a  very  mountainous  province,  has  Kinti 
eleven  seaport  towns,  of  which  Tampasuk,  fifteen  Baula. 
miles  from  St.  Peter's  Mount,  is  the  most  consider- 
able. It  is  at  present  a  complete  nest  of  pirates.  The 
whole  province  is  extremely  fertile,  and  contains  more 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  than  perhaps  all  the  rest 
of  the  island  put  together.  Besides  the  gold  mines  of 
Tampasuk  mentioned  above,  there  is  also  abundance 
of  rock  crystal,  called  water-diamonds  by  the  natives. 

(Among  the  older  authorities,  Pigafetta  and  Dam- 
pier's  Voyages  may  be  mentioned.  Hamilton's  Account 
of  the  East  Indies ;  Beech  man's  Voyage  to  Borneo ;  Va- 
lentyn*s  great  work  On  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  the 
East  Indies;  Beschrev'mg  ran  Indien.  The  modem 
authorities  are  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles's  Account  of  Java  $ 
Leyden's  Description  of  Borneo ;  Hamilton's  East  India 
Gazetteer ;  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  s 
Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society ;  Forrest's  Voyages, 
and,  particularly,  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  -,  |but  the  most  extensive  and  accurate,  aa 
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BORNHOQLM,  tite  moflt  easteni  of  th«  Daimli 
islzmd^  in  the  Bftltie  Sea.  It  i»  situated  tij^oat  tWt 
fifteonth  degree  of  east  longitode,  100  miles  from  tke 
nearest  point  of  Zealand,  and  fort^r  from  the  shores  of 
Sweden.  Its  length  is  thirty  miles,  and  breaxkh  twenty^ 
Many  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  a  complete  bed  of  stonei 
but  others  are  fertile,  as  both  grain  and  she^  are 
among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  contains  but 
one  town,  Rotrae,  or  Ronnely,  and  about  100  vilkigeB 
spread  over  its  surface,  which,  with  numerous  farm 
houses  render  it  very  populous  ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
posed to  contain  nearly  90,000  individuals.  The 
inhabitants  near  the  shore  are  generally  engaged  either 


in  the  salaioB  fisiMty  of  Hia  solaBdj  ar  Mie  Aeir 
support  iu  60ID0  loagr  horn  Hia  mnomf^  ocon, 
while  thow  of  the  iateraar  aie  prioriptU)p  oectpM  ■ 
^^ricttlttitfc,  tiio  marble  and  atoao  qoaniM.  Qiecoiii 
pita  mad  vitriol'  works.  The  people  af  tUi  ish&d « 
noted  for  a  peculiar  mothod  of  eoriagsalBoi.  p^ 
quantities  of  which  mro  mmuaUy  seat  to  Co^^esii^; 
they  arc  also  the  pre^urietors  of  the  sod,  lad  areof 
sidered  as  remarka^y  jealous  of  their  priviksa 
Bornholm  is  undertlw  g^einme&tofaoinuDa^, 
who  Is  appointed  by  the  ctowa,  and  wis  tikeu  pa- 
session  of  by  the  British^  in  \B09,  after  so  obitbb 
resistance  by  the  Danes,  but  was  i^erwards  teKsreL 


BORNOU. 


BORNOU,  or  Bern^i,  (sometimes  called  by  the 
Arabs  BerrN(ih,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Noah,)  a  large  and 
powerful  state  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  bounded  on 

Boundjurioe  the  north  by  Canem,  on  the  east  by  Ragirmf,  on  the 
south  by  Lekvang,  Tzelkba,  Kalo  and  Szikkeh,  and  on 
the  west  by  Can<5  or  Cannd.  It  appears  to  lie  between 
the  parallels  of  10**  and  20°  north  latitude,  and  12®  and 
22°  east  longitude,  but  its  position  can  at  present  be 
only  imperfectly  conjectured.  The  Musnlman  Negroes 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  opinion 
was  mentioned  to  Lucas  at  Tripoli,  and  to  Bowdich  at 

Climate.  Ashantf .  The  climate,  like  that  of  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  season.  The 
former  commences  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
southerly  and  south-easterly  winds  bring  a  deluge  of 
rain  and  very  severe  thunder  storms.  This  state  of  the 
atmosphere  continues,  with  short  intervals,  when  the 
wind  veers  round  to  the  north  or  west,  till  the  latter  end 
of  October ;  the  dry  season  then  commences,  and  the 
heat  becomes  moderate  with  some  degree  of  cold  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  This  country  appears,  like  that 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  consist  of  mountainous 
ranges  separated  by  barren  plains  of  sand,  which 
require  irrigation  to  make  them  productive.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water,  for  we  hear  of 

Rivers.  onlj  one  stream  of  any  magnitude,  the  Halemm  Chid 
or  Tsad,  which  flows,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  the  Capital.  This  is  probably 
the  river  J4d  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as  falling  into 
the  Shari  which  traverses  Baginni.  It  is  there  called 
Gambarro  as  Captain  Lyon  was  informed.  A  beautiful 
virgin  was  formerly  thrown  into  it  every  year.  It 
overflows  its  banks  in  the  rainy  season  like  the  Nile, 
and  a  canal  between  it  and  the  Capital,  then  conveys  a 
part  of  its  waters  into  some  public  reservoirs ;  it  then 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  lake  -,  hence  the 
discordant  accounts  given  by  different  travellers.  The 

5^,11^  "houses  are  also  supplied  from  wells.  The  soil  near  the 

stream  is  a  rich  black  mould,  highly  fertile.  Clay  is 
found  in  other  districts,  and  the  mountains  abound  in 

Miaerals.     stone.    Iron  is  the  only  ore  which  they  afford.     Two 


kinds  of  natron,  white  and  red,  are  found  in  a  deisl 
very  far  off.  The  anhnal  and  v^eUble  prodoctM 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  tropical  cwDtriei; 
and  some  parts  of  the  country  are  covered  with  iwi 
Date  palms  {Phamix  Dactfhfera,)  and  IHm  (Cwt/nh 
ThehcUca,)  are  found  in  abundance.  The  SiiMi  iwte:^ 
and  lofty  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  ao  oilnefiil 
for  curing  rheumatic  pains.  The  ZMtxttm^  JSigk 
Mitzk\  Alfi,  Menddd^h  and  Kerrdgth  are  also  bifi 
trees  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  thaa  theoasa 
The  Kedeinah  is  another  which  bears  an  eatable  frsL 
firom  the  kernel  of  which  an  oil  is  extracted  comott^ 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  Wi 
is  perhaps  the  Ektodendrum  Argon,  or  /Wo^ 
Mgyptiaca.  Many  trees,  such  as  flW  MidadA,  SH  k 
&c.  produce  an  edible  gum.  The  Brtiad  (L««*« 
inermis,)  is  dso  common,  and  its  leaves  are  used  is  i^ 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  »  wife 
tinge  to  the  fingers,  hair,  &c. 

The  grain  of  Bornou  are  the kasab  vodkmfidt,{^ 
species  of  Sorghum,)  perhs^  the  dxtrrdi  and  M^ 
Nubia  and  Arabia.  Reeds,  fit  fbrwri^ng,  groww 
and  some  sorts  of  beans,  as  well  as  tobacco,  aw  csfr 
rated.  A  tree,  the  name  of  which  isunkommj  andibj 
spreading  plant  called  Lttnd^,  aflbrdediMe  roots  ofio 
used  by  the  natives.  The  former  is  boiled;  ^^ 
sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun  5  it  may  then  be  kept  w« 
couple  of  years.  The  desert  of  Mandcra,  four  of  •« 
days  distant  from  Birni,  produces  a  plant  cdloi  €^- 
said  to  be  a  most  powerful  aphrodisiac.  Dr.  ^^ 
conjectures  that  it  is  some  species  of  Bingts, 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  tlio«wfl 
with  in  Egypt  5    but  m  the  woods  there  ait  wtfT" 
the  monkey  tribe,  {FU,)  particularly  the  5i«tf  Af^ 
dryas,  and  another  difFenng  from  it  only  in  ^"*^ 
which  is  a  dusky  red.  It  is  called  in  the  f**^^ 
guage  Fli  sumsu,  the  red  monkey,  and  i»  gw  » 
very  mischievous  ;  sometimes  attacking  womra 
unprotected.    There  are  many  camelopards  i^^ 
in  the  woods,  on  the  young  shoots  of  wine*     - 
browse.    In  the  account  of  Bern^  given  to  ^^^^^ 
animal  is  mentioned  and  fairly  described  ^^ 
name  of  zarapat,  a  slight  corruption  of  tlw  *^ 
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nrord  xxrdfah,  wlunce  the  French  have^boiTowed  the 
word  girafe  f  and  yet  the  compiler  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Airica9  Associatioii^"  has  gravely  g^v^a 
Sheikh  Mohammed*  s  descriptioos*  as  iC  the  animal 
lad  never  been  heard  of  hefore  !  Lions  arc'  common 
n  the  deserts^  but  not  in  the  inhabited  oountry.  There 
Lre  also  wild  dogps  aad  fosses  j;  aad  the  flesh  of  the 
atter  is  said  tobeeaten^ysomeof  tbenaAives.  ^eep> 
lioats,  osen,  buffaloesi  hippopotami,  horses  aad  camels 
J>ound,aa  well  as  sevecsJ  kinds  of  antelopes ;  aad  the 
Loros  of  the  Gkmho^  a  kind  of  chamois^  are  used  in 
«rar  inatead  of  trumpet^. 

Ostriches  are  very  common*  aad  are  hunted  for  their 
lesh  and  feath^ns.  The  H^izakwA,  is  i^preseated  as 
I  bird  of  Incomparable  beauty*  It  is  af^mreatly  a  waier 
owl,  as  it  feeds-onii^b,  and  isaaid  to  he  lar^r  than 
t  goose  j  it  has  large  flae  eyes,  aad  a  mostjxu^yestic jjait 
^an  it  be  oae  of  Flamingo  tribe  )  The  Jdgdnn,  an 
ahabitant  of  thedeaert,  lyipisQacbes  the  ostrich  ia  aiaCj 
ad  has  eggs  of  a  dark  greea  ccdour,  smaller  and  more 
leader  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  It  is  said  to  feed  on 
arrioa^  fish,  and  hooey*  aad  to  have  the  power  of 
^y'^og  i  bat  these  pantlculars  ave  of  douhtful  awthority. 
?he  ifi^wdro  is  a  •snudl  fa&r^*  ke|^  iu  oi^ges*  and  the 
wvrmng^^^  appears  to  beto^  to  the  haroa  tribe, 
The  vidture.  >called  Heddei^^  ia  figypt«  is  coBam«>af 
a  are  owla  called  Bom^h ;  there  are  4dso  small  birds* 
iauaed  Maddk  aad  Ii«r|^aa»  which  make  themselves 
laogiog  aeata  of  the  twigs  ef  trees.  Theae  nests  Iwve 
.  very  small  i^eiiture,  aad  sra'CaUed  F^nttii'Hokwa. 

Serpeats,  scorpioBS,  aad  other  iaaects  commoa  ia 
^ot  dkaates,  are  'very  Attmemun.  Looaste  alao«bouad» 
ad  ti>e  apeeiee  fOaUed  «i^  ia  fnied  in  butter  and  ealea. 
The  Guinea  worm,  {Vena  Medin^nm,)  ia  extremely 
tommain.  it  makes  Ita  a|jp9Kraaoa  on  .aU  parts  of  the 
»odyj  but  pafltioidaclyan  the  la^s :  a  cavtery  is  applied 
kfter  the  worm  has  been  extrac^d.  The  natives  do 
lot  appear  to  heme  any  notion  «of  keefuiig  ttoes  for  the 
lake  of  their  hon^  j  bat  collect  from  hoUow  treei^ 
hat  made b^r  wild  Baea,  .aadcallk«  aa  well  asahaost 
ill  other  aweeta»  momm.  Among  the  maai^turag^ 
vitb  which  i^he  Berniwas ;  (i.  e.  the  pe^pieof  fiera6) 
ire  acquainted,  one  of  the  most' remarkable  is  salt, 
X  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  a  thorny  plant,  which 
irc  boiled  and  purified  ;  and  is  much  superior  to  the 
ock  salt  imported  from  Effanb  {Afnti)  which  is  rather 
)itter.  They  cultivate  tobacco,  though  they  never 
moke  its  leaves,  but  use  them  for  chewing,  and 
naoufactnre  them  into  snuffy  they  ane  steeped  in  a 
olution  of  natrcm  before  they  are  dried.  It  is  remark* 
ible,  that  none  but  the  Christians,  Moghrebines,  aad 
oefohants  at  Bimi^  aone  in  short  but  ^reigners,  are 
B  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco.  The  ^i^ora,  a  kind  of 
ittt,  is  imported  from  Canem  and  Efiiinb  ;  it  is  called 
^guru  by  the  Malldwaor  people  of  Malla,  (MdUor 
\itlU,)  and  the  natives  of  Ckiber,  and  is  the  Cola  of  the 
western  coast ;  scarcely  any  of  the  tropical  productbns 
if  Afrieoi  are  more  universally  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
Vhips.are  made  out  of  the  hide  of  the  ok  and  hippo- 
potamus 3  candles  from  tallow,  (Ireta,)  and  wax.  Two 
anda  of  fermented  liquor  are  in  use  :  the  one  ex- 
racted  from  dates,  the  other  from  durrah  or  maya. 
The  first,  called  AmderJtk,  is  aiade  by  steeping  dates 
a  water,  then  adding  meal,  aad  squeezing  the  whole 
hroo^  a  clo^  i  iht  liquor  thas  pvooured  is.used  after 
t  has  stood  two  or  three  days.  The  second  is  called 
Ssa,  aad  ia  eatremely  iotoaicntiag.    Coffee  ia  also 


used  1^  the  people  af  Baratl.  T^m€m^whiMf\ 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  aaakiog  awaieid  iaatra-  ' 
ments,  aad  have  lutes  with  ive  horse-bur  etru^  aad 
wooden  trumpets.  The  ase  of  fliot  aad  steel  is  known 
to  them  j  hut  the  mode  of  kiadliag  a  flaaic^  by  rabbling 
one  stick  held  peipfMmdicularly  apoa  another  plaeod 
in  a  horiaantal  position,  seems  to  he  that  whi<^  thef 
commonly  adopt.  JRiaga  of  silrer,  gold  Mkd'hraai, 
sewing  and  pacUw  noedJes  i  ^mbrvMefad  quilts,  aad 
ailk  and  4»tton  <£>ths  aee  also  raanufactaiid  ia  tUa 
coiMUrji  but  their  igooraoee  •of  the. plaaghj  the  flaii, 
the  siasplest  kind  of  mill,  aad  many  of  the  eoaaaoaaat 
vegatal^deaof  the  tfopicalrqgionsyahewfihowbaokwaiid 
they  are  in  point  of  civilisation.  The  poorer  dasaea 
live  in  huJbs  aoade  of  clay,  aad  fioefod  arich  rashes  ; 
hut  Che  houses  of  the  rich  aad  great,  are  hailt  ef  hiaek 
or  stone.  The  Sultaa*s  palaoe  oecupiea  a  <rast  area,  m$ 
the  outer  tencloaure  comprehends  dweUiag  places  far 
all  his  aomarous  atteadants.  « 

The  natives^  if  a  Pilgrim,  aan^  Abdallah«  whom  Account 
Dr.  Seetzeoanet  at  Cairo,  may  he  t^ea  as  a  sampk*  ^^?f  ^?.^ 
are  tall,  w^-fortaed,  aod  muscular^  with  Che  negva  ^^  ^ 
cofx^lextioaand  features,  but  thiaaer  lips  than  is  uaual 
in  these  from  the  western  countries.  He  appeaaed  to 
haveaa  •eaceUent  miai^nwy.,  aad  good  abilities;  hatta 
disposrtion  to  'exaggerate,  ao  thatcoaaidecable  dedue^ 
tioas  must  he  mside  firom  the  more  flattering  parts  of 
his  narrative.  He  was  a  native  of  AH^d^h,  a  town 
which  be  represented  as  tlie  Capital  lOf  a  diatiact  pno^ 
vioce,  though  only  a  few  miles -diatimt  £ro«  Btmi,  and 
ia  fact  witbia  «]ght  of  it  He  ^eould  read  and  write  .a 
little,  and  affirmed  thi^  he  was  aearly  cdated  to  tba 
Si^aBj  but  his  preteuMODs  to  akill  io  magic,  i&c. 
readecetl  his  testimony  respecting  his  aank  and  famil^F 
very  suspicious.  He  apoke  Arabic  neadily,  aod  catted 
his  owa  language  Amnigjifod^i  he  sneationed  also 
the  languages  4if  Jiiiini,  Mpadeh  and  KalleE,  which 
appeared  to  be  dialects  nearly  related  to  eachiotfaer, 
but  diffenent  from  his  owa  lai^uage^  aad  laapeifcotlp 
understocHi  by  haa. 

Aceerdiog  to  his  repneaeatatioa  the  kiflgdam*of/  Aivnb. 
Bera^  contauift  the  following  towaa»  Ej'aaeh  as  large  as 
lizeh,  the  aubarb  -of  Cairo ;  ^  Baggarvtf  aa  hnqge  as 
Btil&k ;  Bremengveh,  which  is  obliged  to  furnish  the 
Sultan*s  table  with  sweet  meats;  and  Karak  el  beddel- 
mk  (b^ddel-demk  ?)  a  city  of  refuge  for  murderers.  In 
the  province  of  Affad^h,  Abdallah*s  native  country,  he 
named  twelve  towns,  possessing  mosques,  bazars,  &c. 

The  proviaces  ai  the  empire  appear  to  he  Afibd€h,  Provinces 
Marri,  Mpadeh,  Mblakveh,  Labkang,  M6t^,  Bitiri,  andtribn- 
Bel^da.  The  tributary  states,  Bagirml,  W6d6iorMobba,  ^^  '^^- 
mr  Fur,  Kordofi^  Sheudi,  Senn&r,  &c.  to  the  Baa 
and  £ffan6  (Afnh?)  J^hi,   Kiaheidl,  Minderah   and 
M^seneh  to  the  west.     The  latter  reminds  us  of 
Massinah  mentioned  by  Park  .and  MoUieo.    AbdaUah 
persevered  in  saffimiing,   that   Cairo    could  bear  no 
comparison  to  Birni ;  that  it  was  more  than  one  day  a 
journey  to  go  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  that  to 
look  for  a  child  lost  there,  wasquite  :idle,  &c.;  and  other 
similar  absurdities,  from  which  the  only  rational  infea* 
ence  is,  Uut  ibis  city  is  one  of  the  largest  which  the 
Negroes  possess,   it  is  aarroanded  :by:a  strong  wall  of 
stoneaadinaortar,  having  staiie  on  the  inaideaadsofaral 
gates.    There  are  aow,    indeed,  two    cities   eaUed 
Birai,  five  days  journey  diatant  (firom  each  other  i  Aa 
oae  called  Bimi-kad£m  or  the  old ;  the  other  Bira^ 
Jedid,  or  the  new  Bind :  tiie  hitter  ia  tothe  ( 
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DINO.     ^^^  minarets  :  the  Janic  or  chief  moflque  having  no 
^  '^  less  than  seven ;  houses  of  stone  several  stories  high, 

constructed  and  furnished  just  like  those  in  Egypt ; 
schools,  colleges,  &c.  indicate  a  decree  of  civilisation 
far  superior  to  that  of  D&r  Fdr  and  the  other  Negro 
kingdoms  yet  seen  t>y  Europeans.  The  cottages  are 
either  quadrangular  or  circular,  and  have  flat  roofs, 
except  those  of  the  Bedwins,  of  which  the  roofs  are 
conical.  There  are  many  schools,  and  a  sort  of  college 
attached  to  the  principal  mosque,  in  which  Arithmetic 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  Divinity,  are 
taught 

The  Sultan  goes  every  Friday  to  prayers  in  the  great 
mosque,  and  then  distributes  large  sums  in  alms  to 
the  poor;  provisions  are  also  distributed  to  them: 
and  strangers,  who  present  themselves  to  his  Majesty, 
on  that  occasion,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  con* 
descension  and  liberality.  Once  a  year  he  rides  out 
through  a  part  of  the  city,  into  the  open  country, 
arrayed  in  all  his  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  his 
courtiers  in  their  most  splendid  attire.  The  multitudes 
on  this  occasion,  are  such  as  to  grind  to  powder  the 
trunks  of  trees  over  which  they  pass  !  The  name  of  the 
Prince  who  reigned  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  Ahmed, 
ibn  Hasan,  ibn  Mahmud,  ibn  Abd-er-rah  Man  ibn  Taher. 
The  Sultans  from  whom  he  derived  his  patronymics 
all  followed  each  other  in  regular  succession ;  but 
allowing  twenty-five  years  for  each  reign,  the  first 
could  not  have  flourished  earlier  than  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century ;  yet  we  know  from  Leo 
Afncanus,  that  this  Empire  was  existing  at  least  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  Sultan  are 
paid  by  the  poor  in  kind;  by  the  rich  in  gold,  or  in 
male  and  female  slaves.  The  ministers  of  religion, 
the  learned  and  pilgrims,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
A  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  paid 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  it  is  called  Siccah  (coin)  by 
the  Arabs,  and  Ungunuzekd,  by  the  Bem&wa. 
ats  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Mohammedans,  and 
they  circumcise  both  sexes.  There  are  also  Christians 
who  are  not  slaves  j  they  do  not  circumcise  theirchil- 


Negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves.    The  latter  are  wcH  J^„  ! 
drubbed,    tiU    they  cry    out   JU    Hah  iUcllah  wa  1^ 
Mohammed  ret/d  aUah  !  and  then  they  are  considered  ^^ 
as  orthodox  Musulmen.     Several  French  slaves  were 
possessed  by  the  Sultan,  some  of  whom  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  European  dress.  They  had  been  employed 
by  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  cannon  foundery; 
and  we  may  suppose,  in  the  management  of  his  artil- 
lery, as  Abdallah  added,   thait  he  never  trusted  (he 
use  of  cannons  to  any  of  his  vassals  and  great  men.  i 

This  report  of  a  cannon  foundery  at  Bernd,  improbable 
as  it  may  appear,  was  confirmed  by  the  testimooy  of 
a  native  of  Bagirmf,  who  described  the  process  by  I 

which  cannons  are  cast.  It  is  however  contradictedby 
Captain  Lyon*s  informants.  Gold  and  silver  money  is 
coined  by  the  Sultan,  and  Spanish  and  Imperial  dollars, 
together  with  Venetian  zecchins  are  current ;  bat  not 
cauries,  (Qfpraa  moneta,)  which  are  only  used  as 
ornaments  for  the  women's  dress.  This  account  of 
the  coin  current  in  Bernti,  is  also  at  variance  with  the 
information  received  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  is  perh^s 
felse.  Several  tribes  of  Bedwins,  who  speak  Arabic, 
and  are  frequently  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  occupy  diffe- 
rent  portions  of  this  country.  Their  occupations  and 
character,  resemble  those  of  their  more  eastern 
brethren.  There  are  many  Negro  slaves  from  a  southern 
and  very  hot  country,  called  Banda.  (TheFeudihof 
Lyon,  p.  148. })  They  have  remaricably  white aodshirp  , 

teeth,  for  they  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point  j  they 
also  bore  holes  in  their  lips,  and  stick  pieces  of  ivory 
in  them ;  gold  ear  and  nose  rings  form  the  remainder 
of  their  decorations. 

(See  Leo  Africanus;  MarmoVs  Jfirica ;  the  PaiiiM- 
iums  of  the  African  JstodaHon.  Burckhardt*8  TmA» 
Nubia,  and  Vater  s  H^rier  Samlung,  an  Appendix  to 
Adelung's  Mithridatei,  vol.  iv.,  in  which  there  are  voca- 
bularies of  the  Bem&wa  language.  SeetzensCw- 
munieaiionM,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  this  article 
has  been  drawn,  in  Von  Zaeh*s  MoiuUHche  Cmtf 
pondentx,  vol.  xxii.  p.  969. 3«8.  LjonBTtaoekinJfna, 
18S— 130.  141.  158—161 


BORODINO,  a  village  of  Russia,  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Moska,  and  about  ninety  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  has  been  noted  since  the 
year  1812,  for  the  destructive  Engagement  which  took 
place  there  between  the  French  and  Russians.  In 
September  of  that  year,  the  latter  having  collected 
their  forces  near  this  place,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  100,000  men,  determined  to  risk  a  general  battle 
with  their  invaders.  This  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  that  month,  and  was  obstinately 
contested  by  both  parties  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day;  in  which  the  French  pushed  forward,  re- 

Srdless  of  loss,  and  carried  several  of  the  Russian 
tteries,  which  the  latter  made  the  most  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain.  They  therefore 
retired  from  the  contest  towards  Moscow,  with  the 
loss  of  about  3O,O00  men,  but  without  being  pursued. 
The  intrepid  Prince  Bagration  fell  in  this  conflict.  The 
Josa  of  Che  French  was  not  much  if  at  all^  less  than  that 


of  the  Russians ;  and  Marshals  Murat,  Ney,  v^ 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  greatly  distinguished  theaadns 
on  this  occasion. 

BORONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  diss 
Ociandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  wjt 
four  partite  ;  petals  four  j  antherae  pedicellate,  hdow 
the  apex  of  the  filamenU ;  style  from  the  apei  of  t<>^ 
germen,  very  short ;  stigma  capitate  ;  capsnlei  fow, 
coalescing;  seeds  arillate.  The B.piMiaU,wm 
species  described  in  the  Hortui  Kewauit,  is  a  native  <» 
New  South  Wales.  Smith's  Traclt,  990.  torn,  if',  An- 
drews's Repotitory,  58. 

BOROUGH,  Goth,  hatrgan  $  A.  S.  heargan,  W*» 
hyrgan  :  to  bar,  to  defend,  to  fortify. 

A  Burg  or  Borough  meant  formerly  a  fortified  town. 
SeeTooke,  ii.  183.  And  Verstegan  says,  "nil F««»l 
that  in  old  time  had  among  our  aaceston  ^^^ 
Bourrottghs,  were  places  one  way  or  other  fenced  » 
fortified."  iU$mu^¥m  qfDecaytd  iiUeUigmue,  A  «• 
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fit  wai  eke  four  lumdred  %eT,  and  four  score,  &  frottene 
«H.        Aftur  Hi  fe  ton  of  Rome  first  was  mad  iche  wene 
_^.  it  Gioucttter,  p.  47. 

Hit  ys  no^t  semly  forso^.  in  cyte  ne  in  lorwion 
Vat  uraren  of  regratoon,  for  eny  kynne  jeftes 
be  fraunchised  for  a  free  man.  and  hare  f ala  name. 

Pitrt  PUmkman,  p.  43. 

Wherefore  by  secret  meanys  they  apoynted  a  daye  of  assemble 
junonge  theymselfe,  &  sodeynly  well  armyd  entryd  y«  towne  of 
Brugis,  and  slcwc  therein  dyuers  of  y*  erlys  scruauntys,  and  some 
of  the  borough  maisters  of  the  sayde  towne,  such  as  they  suspcctyd 
to  be  of  counceyll  of  the  leuj^oge  of  the  sayde  taske. 

Fabyan,     CaroU  K  p.  436.  Whno,  1322. 

The  sayd  king  therefore  built  there  a  borow,  by  the  which  he 
also  erected  a  pallace  for  himselfe,  making  the  burgeue*  there  as 
iree  as  any  other  burgeues  of  y«  realme  were. 

Stow,  Anno,  1107.  Henry  X, 

Now  the  thing  that  terrified  ns,  was  the  full  moone  shining 
all  night  long,  and  the  flat  lerell  and  plaine  fields  not  able  to 
afford  us,  if  we  had  been  distressed  and  put  to  our  shifts,  any 
lorough  to  shelter  us.  Holland,    AmmUtnus,  fol.  114. 

Tlie  borrownuutert  sonne  told  me,  that  he  would  go  to  Amster- 
dam with  his  lading  of  stockfish,  who  gaue  me  a  barrell  of  strong 
l>eere,  and  brought  it  in  aboord  our  ship  himselfe. 

Hakluyt,  Voyage,  Sfc.  Stephan  Burrough,  ▼.  i.  fol.  295. 

No  office-clerks  with  busy  face. 
To  make  fools  wonder  as  they  pasSj 
Whisper  dull  nothings  in  his  ear, 
'Bout  some  rogue  boroughfnonger  there. 

Cooper.     The  Retreat  of  AriMiippue,  Epistle  1. 

Besides  the  derivations  given  above,  the  pro- 
foundly learned  author  of  the  Institutes  observes^ 
that  ''  of  Boroughs,  some  bewailed,  and  some  not  ;* 
and  he  says,  that  the  word  Borhoe  signified  a  pledge, 
and  that  the  word  was  "  taken,  in  former  times,  for 
those  companies  of  ten  families,  which  were  one 
another's  pledge.**  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
primitive  signification  of  the  word  '^  Borough,**  it 
fieems  early  to  have  been  restricted  to  those  towns 
which  sent  Burgesses  to  Parliament;  and  in  its  yet 
earlier  usage,  it  may  possibly  be  referred  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  distinctive  institution  of  cities  ;  whence 
we  read  in  the  ol4  authorities,  that  "  every  city  is  a 
Borough,  but  every  Borough  is  not  a  city.'*  **  It  is 
to  wit^  *  says  Littleton,  §  164,  "  that  the  ancient  towns 
called  Boroughs^  be  the  most  ancient  towns  that  be 
vrithin  England  3  for  the  towns  that  now  be  cities  or 
counties,  in  old  times  were  Boroughs,  and  called 
JBoroughs^  for  of  such  old  towns  called  Boroughs, 
came  the  Burgesses  of  the  Parliament,  &c.  &c.'*  And 
Liord  Coke,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  says  that 
they  were  "  ancient  towns  held  of  the  King,  or  of 
some  other  Lord«  and  sending  Burgesses  to  the  Par- 
liament.'* This  privilege,  or,  as  in  former  days  it 
*vra8  considered,  this  costly  duty,  was,  it  is  probable^ 
originallyimposedon  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns, 
or  on  those  which  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
dientship  of  some  Baron.  (See  Hume,  vol.  1.  Appen- 
dix I.  p.  «05.  8vo  edition.)  The  conmion  termination 
of  many  of  our  names  of  places,  bury,  (as  Salisbury, 
Tewkesbury,  &c.)  was  of  equivalent  signification, 
and  marks  those  places  as  having,  at  some  time^ 
enjoyed  the  privileges  and  rank  of  Boroughs.  The 
establishment  of  Corporations  was  considerably  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  at  which  Boroughs  were  first 
known  in  this  country,  as  a  distinct  class  of  towns, 
though  prior  to  their  sending  Burgesses  to  Parliament ; 
being  clearly  later,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
diear  kow  much  later  than  the  Norman  conquest.     It 
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appears,  indeed,  that  the  Conqueror  himself  gave  a      BO- 
charter  to  the  City  of  London  j  (stat.  Merton,  1235,  ROUGH, 
cap.  6. 5)  but  this,  as  is  remarked   by  the  historian  ^q^^l 
whom  we  have  already  cited,  (Hume,  vol.  ii.  Appen-  , 
dix  II.  p.  118,  8vo  edition)  '*  was  not  a  letter  patent, 
creating  a  Corporation,  but  a  letter  of  protection,  and 
a  declaration  that  the  citizens  should  not  be  treated  as 
slaves.*'     The  Parliament   convened  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  a.  d.  1265, 
was  the  first  in  which  Representatives  were  summoned 
from  the  Boroughs ;    the  less  democraticol  spirit  of 
former  reign,  having  considered  that  order  of  men 
as  too  mean  to   take  part  in  the  national  councils. 
(Rymer,  i.  802.) 

The  number  of  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
including  cities  and  cinque  ports,  from  which  Repre- 
sentatives are  sent,  is  215.  Boroughs  possess  their 
privileges  although  they  may  not  be  incorporated. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  borough  in  the  west  riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  which  returns  two  Members 
to  Parliament.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Ure.  Here 
in  1321,  Edward  II.  defeated  the  Earl  of  Lancaster ; 
who  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  at 
Pontefract  a  few  days  after  the  battlei  Population  in 
1821,  860.  Distant  217  miles  north  from  London, 
17  north-west  from  York. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH,  a  custom  in  certain  manors 
and  boroughs,  regulating  the  descent  of  lands,  whereby 
they  are  inherited  by  the  youngest,  instead  of  the 
eldest  son.  The  name,  according  to  Glanville,  (lib. 
7.  cap.  3.  to  9.  cited  by  Co.  Litt.llO)  was  given,  because 
the  custom  originated  in  England.  Like  the  custom 
of  "  Gavelkind  *  it  was  of  Saxon  birth,  but  was  re* 
cognised  and  retained  under  the  Anglo-Norman  law. 
It  yet  prevails  in  some  manors,  and  is  one  of  those 
customs  of  which  it  is  technically  said  *'  the  law  takes 
notice,'* — that  is,  when  proof  shall  have  been  adduced 
that  certain  lands  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  the  law  will  adjudge  the  right  therein  accord- 
ingly, without  calling  ;on  the  youngest  son  to  prove 
what  that  custom  is.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  autho* 
rities,  that  the  reason  of  the  custom  was  the  greater 
need  of  provision  in  which  the  youngest  child  would 
stand  at  the  death  of  his  father,  than  his  elder 
brethren  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of 
the  pastoral  state  of  our  British  and  German  ances- 
tors. See  2  Blackst.  Com.  83.  From  the  same  feeling 
may  be  derived  another  rule  of  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  by  which  the  widow  took  as  dower  the  whole, 
and  not  a  third  only  of  her  husband's  lands. 

BORRACHIO,  a  word  used  by  Dryden  and  Con- 
greve,  to  express  a  drunkard.  It  is  corrupted  from 
the  Spanish  Horracho,  drunk,  which  is  made  from 
Borracha,  a  leathern  bottle, 

BO'RREL,'n.  1  Mr.  Tyrwhit  derives  it  from  the 
•  Bo^RREL,  adj,  J  Fr.  bureau,  which  Cotgrave  says, 
is  a  thick  coarse  cloath  of  a  brown  russet,  or  dark 
mingled  colour.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  applied  to 
those  who  wore  such  coarse  garments ;  also  to  laymen. 

This  IB  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe,    . 
I  wol  renne  out,  mj  borel  for  to  shewe.. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  tbee  to  spien  ? 

Chaucer.     The  WifofBathet,  ProUtgne,  y.  5930. 

For,  sire  and  dame,  trustetb  me  rigbt  wel, 
Onr  orisons  ben  more  effectuel. 
And  note  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinipes. 
Than  b^rsi  folk,  althongb  that  they  be  King^ 

Id.    The  SompnoHres  TaU,  v.  7451. 
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BORROW-  Alter  the  workle  tliat  whiiome  toko 

gjXyyf^  LoDge  Uum  la  olde  daiet  pwaed. 

](f£3g^  C9wer.    Couf,  ^m.  Fflagw,  fel.  I. 

Had  they  thenudnefl  but  light  to  lee  the  ropet. 
And  snares  of  Hell  which  for  their  feete  ars  dresCy 
Btcaiise  thy  pill  and  pole,  hycause  thy  wreaC, 
Bycause  toey  coiiet  more  than  UrreU  men. 

OoMcoigue.    The  FruUts  rf  Wmn** 

BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  two  8maU» 
but  celebrated  blands,  situated  m  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
This  lake  lies  near  the  south-east  termination  of  the 
Alps,  in  Northern  Italy,  and  is  nearly  fifty  miles  long, 
and  five  or  six  broad.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
picturesque  beauty,  and  the  two  blands  of  Isola  Bella 
and  Isola  Madre,  occupy  a  part  of  its  most  western 
bay,  and  received  their  present  appellation  from  the 
family  of  Borromeo,  to  whom  they  formerly  belonged. 
These  islands  derive  their  celebrity  entirely  from  the 
artificial  decorations  they  have  received,  and  which 
has  rendered  them  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Previously  to 
that  period,  they  were  little  more  than  barren  rocks^ 
but  about  that  time,  Vitaliaoo,  Count  Borromeo, 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  King  of  Spail^ 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  earth  from  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  lake,  and  to  be  converted  into  gardens. 
Isola  Bella  rises  in  ten  successive  terraces,  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  each 
regularly  decreasing  in  size,  till  the  series  ends  in  a 

glatform,  paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded  with  « 
alustrade.  The  whole  is  environed  with  gigantic 
statues  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  other  figures.  The 
walls  are  covereid  with  the  most  delicious  fruit  trees, 
and  evergreens,  some  of  which  are  natives  of  okore 
aouthem  climes.  A  handsome  palace  stands  near  the 
western  extremity  of  tlus  island,  the  base  of  whick 
rests  upon  arches  formed  into  grottoes,  and  washed  br 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  palace  is  also  enrichei 
with  the  most  costly  ornaments,  chiefly  in  marble  and 
shell  work.  At  the  southern  angles  of  the  garden^ 
there  stands  two  round  towers  with  lofty  cham- 
bers, richly  ornamented  with  similar  materials^  and  en* 
compassed  with  groves  of  orange  trees,  laurela,  lofty 
cypresses,  and  odoriferous  plants.  Isola  Madre  is  the 
larger  island,  and  consists  of  seven  terraces,  which, 
from  the  base  being  broader,  and  higher  above  the 
water,  do  not  appear  so  elevated  as  tbe  former,  theugk 
the  summit  is  about  the  same  height.  Its  palace, 
gardens,  groves,  and  summer  houses,  do  not  remark- 
ably differ  from  those  of  Isola  Bella.  From  the  size  of 
the  islands,  all  the  decorations  are  necessarily  upon  a 
limited  seale ;  biit  most  of  them  have  been  considered 
as  perfeot  models  of  their  kind. 

These  islands,  after  passing  from  the  family  of  Bor- 
romeo, came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  were  afterwards  granted,  by  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  aasistance 
^he  had  received  from  him. 

BORROWSTOWNESS,  a  considerable  seaport  and 
Borough  of  a  Barony  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  south 
baidc  of  the  Forth,  in  the  cousty  of  Lmlithgow,  and 
about  eighteen  nailes  west  of  Edinburgh.  The  town 
stands  on  a  point  of  land  prejecting  into  the  river, 
^bicb  lA  between  three  and  four  m9es  broad, 
4Q(^    setms  well   adapted  by  nature  fbr  a  harbour. 


in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Custom  house  was  ^^ 
transferred  from  Blackness  to  this  place,  where  it  sorrow 
still  remains.  After  this  it  became  the  chief  port  v_« 
in  which  the  Glasgow  merchants  carried  on  tbdr  trade  ^^^ 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  country ;  but  smce  tbe 
opening  of  the  canal,  which  connects  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  a  great  part  of  this  has  been  transferred  to 
Grangemouth,  where  it  enters  the  former  river.  Tlw 
pier,  basin  and  harbour,  cover  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  of  easy  access  i  the  last  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  the  whole  river,  and  at  spring  tides,  the 
depth  of  water  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  Soap 
and  salt  are  made  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
a  few  ships  are  annually  fitted  out  for  the  Greenlnod 
whale-fishery.  Coids,  salt,  and  soap,  are  the  chief 
exports;  while  grain,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  colonial 
produce,  and  some  other  articles,  are  imported.  A 
manufacture  of  earthenware  was  also  iotrodaced  in 
1784.  The  trade  of  this  town,  and  especially  the 
whale-fishery,  has  increased  since  181 1  ^  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  parish,  including  the  village  of 
Kinneil,  was  at  the  last  census,  3018.  The  collieries 
in  its  vicinity  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  and 
extend  far  under  the  river. 

BOHROW,  r.  "^      A.  S.  6eof^cR ;  Hatch,  borghen ; 

Bo^KBOw,  II.      I  Ger.  hergen,  to  guard,  to  secure. 

Bo^nnown,       V  See  BoaouoB.   A  barowe  was  for- 

Bo^RROwnro,     |  merly  used  fbr  what  we  now  call 

Bo^aaoLDEK,  J  a  security,  any  persoa  or  thing 
bywhich  rqiayment  is  secured;  and  bywhich  the 
leader  is  defended  or  guarded  from  the  loss  of  his 
loan.  Tooke,  ii.  186.  My  &ith  to  6or«c;  Suflt 
John  to  5or«e;  Mr.  Tyrwfait  iBCerpret8,-Hny  frith  kt 
a  pledge ;  Saint  John  for  a  security. 

To  borrow,  in  mercantile  concerns,  is  to  take  er 
recetve  the  money,  or  other  propeity  of  aDOtfacr,  upoa 
a  promise  or  pledge,  or  security  given  to  repay  cv 
return  it. 

To  take  or  receive  without  such  apledge  p-a  geotk 
term  for-^to  steals  to  thieve. 


ppe  an  hoadred  ^usead  mit, 
~    &  >mt  wv  Bomde!  itut. 
AGfMMMlfr,  ^393. 


And  horwtde  of  hv 
To  weade  wy>  to  J 


7b  bfaid  him  gode  k^nwtt,  and  saaf  eondnt  al  ao. 

NIen  ^re,  taSs  my  buke,  lasted  ao  grete  sorryve, 
ft  biashop  derka  tuke,  ywr  lynea  for  to  homwe, 

%ow  bronghtest  me  hwwn,  my  btddtng  to  fhUffle 
To  ly vc  on  me  aad  lovje  mt.  ail  yj  I jrve  tfme. 

This  PalaraoB  aafwerd,  I  gfrant  it  Aee. 
And  thas  they  ben  defiairted  til « ^nonpa. 
Whan  echa  of  hem  haih  kud  hia  Inth  to  ftvnK 

CAoiMcr.    The  KmighUt  T9k,  l^^S*^ 

M avgre  thin  hed  tfaom  mnat  for  iadigCBCt 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  hcrwt  thy  dispence. 

Id,    TheMmni^LawetT^t^*^^ 

For  which  this  marchant  ia  to  Paria  gone 

To'borwe  of  certain  frendes  that  ha  had 

A  certain  frankea,  and  som  with  him  he  ladde. 

id.  The  akiynuumm  Tale,  r.  1310* 

Bat  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  alooth. 
Ye  tarie  us  bere  no  lenger  than  to  morwc. 
Nay,  ^ood  thk  clarfc,  have  ban  mf  Mth  talirM^ 
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And  he  his  tronth  leyd  to  borowe 
To  come,  and  if  that  be  ISue  raaie 
Afeiae,  withia  a  teoncth  daie. 

Cower,  Cvmf,  Am.  book  ir.  fi>L  67. 

lliat  other  (PredigaUty)  aU  his  owne  and  more, 

Ayane  the  wist  mauiies  lore, 

Yeueth  and  dispendeth  here  and  there. 

So  that  hym  recheth  nener  where, 

IVbile  be  mate  bormoey  he  woll  dispendej 

Ttll  at  last  be  sMth,  I  weode. 

/i^./6.boolLT.foL127. 

For  fe  shall  mdentande  that  at  thoae  dayea,  by  lyccnce 

graanted  mto  the  Jewesof  the  kynge,  they  might  take  by  raiury  of 

^ry  man  that  of  theym  wolde  borowe  money,  it  d  for  a  It.  for  a 

weke  lendyngc,  &  so  of  gretter  &  of  smaller  sfimea  after  that  rate. 

Fabyan.  Henry  ///.  Anno,  1263. 

And  she  (our  lady)  was  borowe,  sayd  Robyn, 

Betwene  a  kutght  and  me. 
Of  a  lytell  money  that  1  hym  lent. 

Under  .the  grene  wt>de  tree ; 

The  Monke  swore  a  fbll  grete  othe. 

With  a  sory  chcre, 
Of  the  boromehode  thou  spekest  to  me, 

Hcrde  I  neycr  ere. 

/b'/MM.    A  Lytell  Oeete  ofBobyn  Hode, 

CoDcemyng  merchaundise,  &  clu»men,  the  lease  borowyng 
were  among  them,  the  better  should  the  common  wealth  be. 

T^fuialL     Wbrkea,  fol.  215. 

And  not  onelye  lette  them  cary  and  oonuay  out  with  them  al 
theyrowne,  but  lent  theym  also  so  great  substaunce  of  theirs,  that 
the  Hebrewes  as  the  Scripture  saith  in  their  goipg  with  that 
plentnoos  borowyng,  spoyled  the  Egypcions. 

mr  Tkomuu  More,    Workee,  fol.  1295. 

^  that  tenne  ty things  make  an  hundred,  and  five  made  a  lathe 
€ft  wapentake,  of  which  tenne,  each  one  was  bound  for  another, 
rnrnd  the  ^cst  or  best  of  them,  whom  they  called  the  Tjrthingman 
•T  BortoUer,  that  b,  the  eldest  pledge  beoinie  surety  for  all  the 
rest.  Spencmr  on  JreUmd* 

And  BOW  she  wisihea  she  eovdd  borrow  Esau's  tongue  as  well  as 
lus  garments,  that  she  might  securely  deceive  all  the  senses  of 
lum,  which  had  sofiered  himadfe  more  dangerously  deceived  with 
bis  affection.  Hall,     CohL  Of  Jacob  aud  Eeau, 

As  for  his  paaegyrick  oratioa,  he  was  in  penning  it  ten  yean, 
and  by  the  report  of  some,  fifteen,  which  he  is  thought  to  hare 
traaslated  and  borrowed  out  of  Gorgias  the  Leontine  and  Ljrsiaa, 

Holland,    Pluiarch,  fol.  758. 

As  I  have  aeese  some  infants  of  the  sword 
Wen  knowne,  and  practiz'd  borrowers  on.  their  word. 
Give  thankes  by  stealth,  and  whbpering  in  the  eare. 
For  what  they  streight  would  to  the  world  forsweare. 

Ben  Jonson,    Epittle  to  Sir  E,  SacviUe, 

Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  wav'd ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well  guided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrom'd  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load. 
Will  sead  you  bounding  to  your  hills  agun. 

Thonuon,    Stmuner, 

There  is  a  p^rer  creature  in  the  IrorM  than  ttSs,  and  he  is  a 
horrower  of  snuff;  a  feUow  that  keeps  no  box  of  his  own,  but  is 
always  asking  others  for  a  pinch.  Toiler,  No.  35, 

Besides,  as  the  English  and  Norman  languages  were  concur- 
lently  used  by  our  aoeestert  lor  several  centuries  together,  the 
two  idioms  have  naturally  assimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed 
firom  each  other.  Blackatone,    Commentariee,  iii.  p.  319. 

Upon  hiring  or  borrowing,  the  hirer  or  borrower,  atthe  same 
time  that  he  acquires  a  property  in  the  thing  lent,  may  also 
become  indebted  to  the  lender,  upon  his  contract  to  restore  the 
money  borrowed,  to  pay  the  price  or  premium  of  the  loan,  the 
hire  of  the  horse,  or  the  like.  Jd,  lb.  ii.  p.  464. 
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on  the  Dorth  by  the  Counties  of  Gomor  and  Toma,  ^ 
and  includes  an  area  of  sixty-fiye  German,  or  about 
1380  English  square  miles.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  King- 
dom, producing  abundance  of  com  and  wine.  The 
forests  are  also  raluable,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
prosecuted  with  such  success,  that  thousands  are 
annually. exported.  According  to  Professor  Senno- 
witz*s  estimate  in  1815,  Borsorder  contained  twelve 
market  towns,  and  \G7  villages.  The  place  in  which 
the  Comitatus  assemble  is  Miskolz,  a  market  town 
with  a  population  of  about  13,500  inhabitants.  The 
people  in  the  whole  Comitatus  amounted  to  137,340. 
Besides  being  rich  in  vegetable  products,  it  contains 
sevend  iron  forges  and  furnaces,  and  has  a  warm 
bath  at  Tapoltza. 

BORYA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dioeda, 
order  Diandria.  Generic  character :  nudejlower,  calyx 
of  four  leaves  ;  corolla  none  -,  stamina  two  or  three ; 
female  flower,  calyx  of  four  leaves,  nneqnal ;  corolla 
none ;  stigma  capitate  )  berry  one-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  four  species,  natives  of  different 
parts  of  America.  Michaux,  Flora  Boreah-Jmerieana, 
Fkris,  1803. 

BOS,  from  the  Greek  /9i»vf ,  an  Ox,  Ray,  Lin.,  lUig., 
Cuv.  Ox,  Pen. ;  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cavicomia,  order  Ruminant,  class 
MammaUa,  Generic  character:  horns  bending  out 
laterally,  and  forwards,  upwards  or  downwards ; 
muzzle  large  ;  no  upper  incisor  nor  any  canine  teeth ; 
skin  of  the  neck  pendulous  -,  limbs  large  and  unwieldy. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  animals  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man,  there  are  none«  perhaps,  on  which 
the  necessaries  of  life  so  much  depend  as  on  those 
which  compose  this  genus.*  From  them  we  are  supplied 
with  milk,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  worid,  they  formed  the  greater  part  oi 
patriarchal  wealth,  and  they  are  still  considered  as  the 
great  staple  commodity  of  many  countries.  This  has 
led  to  great  attention  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
in  such  species  as  have  been  domesticated  ;  on  which 
point  nearly  as  much  pains  have  been  taken  as  in  the 
breeding  of  Horses ;  the  ccmsequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  farmer  can  now  almost  to  a  certainty;  rear  such 
breeds  of  cattle  as  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  to  be  grazed ;  and  such  as  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  dairy  or  the  market,  as  he. 
may  think  fit.  If  the  animal  be  intended  for  the 
market,  he  will  choose  such  as  are  barrel-chested,  as 
they  are  called,  because  he  knows  that  they  will  be 
fattened  with  little  difficulty  j  whilst  on  the  contrary. 
Cows  intended  for  the  dairy,  will  be  required  to  be 
such  as  are  flat-sided,  or  narrow-chested,  which  are 
fattened  with  difficulty,  and  therefore  give  more 
milk  in  consequence  of  the  nourishment  taken  by  the 
animal  not  being  so  readily  converted  into  fat.  But 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  must  be  left 
to  the  Agriculturist,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Oxen  and 
Horses  present,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifol  example 
of  the  providence  of  nature  in  adapting  the  size  of  the 
animal  to  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  destined  to  live,  which  may  be  well  seeA 
4  z  2 
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stunted  animals  wnicn  graze  on  tne  steme  nuis  ot 
Scotland. 

The  animals  which  form  thu  genus  lire  in  herds ; 
the  female  generally  goes  with  young  between  nine 
and  twelve  months,  and  after  she  has  calved,  hides 
her  offspring  in  some  unfrequented  spot,  to  which  she 
repairs  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  suckle  it ;  should 
it  accidentally  be  discovered,  the  cries  of  the  young 
aninuil  soon  bring  the  herd,  which  quickly  oblige  the 
intruder  to  retire. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  Ox  tribe  have  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  idolatrous  worship;  the 
cid^es  of  the  Israelites  are  a  well-known  example, 
which  they  are  believed  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  worshipped  the  God  Apis  under  the 
figure  of  an  Ox.  The  Hindoos  also  hold  it  in  great 
veneration,  and  from  religious  motives  will  not 
destroy  it. 

B.Taurus,  Ltn.;  UBoeuf  Ordinaire, BvlS.-,  theBuU,  Pen. 
From  this  species  it  is  believed,  that  our  domestic 
animals  are  derived,  and  that  the  trivial  points  in 
which  they  differ,  are  depending  upon  accident,  or  the 
state  in  which  they  live  :  their  specific  character  con- 
sists in  having  the  forehead  longer  than  its  breadth, 
and  the  horns  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  promi* 
nent  line,  which  divides  the  forehead  from  the  occiput; 
they  are  also  provided  with  a  dewl(q>,  which  is  a  very 
loose  and  pendulous  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
These  animals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
under  very  trifling  differences,  depending  upon  local 
circumstances. 

The  wild  species  are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers 
in  Poland,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Lithuania  and 
about  Mount  Caucasus. 

The  tame  species,  from  which  all  the  improved 
breeds  have  originally  been  formed,  are  natives  of 
Poland  and  Holstein,  and  are  the  finest  and  lai^est. 
The  smallest  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and 
very  frequently  both  males  and  females  have  no  horns. 
There  were  formerly  in  the  woods  of  Drumlennig, 
Dumfriesshire,  North  Britain,  some  very  remarkable 
wild  cattle,  perfectly  white  except  the  muzzle  and  ears, 
which  were  black ;  they  were  shot  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
sold  in  Dumfries  market  for  beef ! !  Some  of  the 
same  breed,  however,  still  remain  in  Lord  Tanker- 
ville*s  park  at  Chilliogham,  in  Northumberland  ;  they 
are  very  shy,  swift,  and  savage.  These  animals 
bear  the  name  of  Bitoniei  Jubati,  from  a  story  told 
of  them  by  an  old  Scottish  writer,  who  described 
them  as  having  ''  manes  like  Lions  ;**  this,  however, 
is  not  now  the  case,  and  it  is  a  great  doubt  whether 
they  ever  had  them,  though  Penant  says,  he  cannot 
but  give  credit  to  it. 

The  history  of  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  cattle 
belongs  to  the  Agriculturist,  and  to  the  article  on 
AomicuLTURE,  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  informa- 
tion, as  to  which  animal  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  may  be  required. 

B.  Uru$,  GmeL,  lUig.  ;  Zubi  of  the  Poles  ;  B. 
Amerkanut,  Gmel. ;  B.  Buon,  Lin. ;  the  Bison,  This 
animal  is  considered  the  largest  quadruped  next  to  the 
Rhinoceros,  and  is  very  wild.  It  is  distinguished  by 
•  prominent  and  very  broad  forehead  ;  the  horns  are 
attached  below  the  occipital  crest ;  the  head  and  neck 


ot  nbi  more  than  tne  other  speaes.    This  sninulis 
found  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  animal  exhibited  in 
London  within  the  last  three  years,  under  the  name  of  ' 
Bonassus,  belonged  to  this  species ;  it  wu  of  a  daik 
brown  colour,  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  the  chest 
about  half  way  down,  were  covered  with  the  same  kiwi 
of  long  woolly  hair ;  the  belhr,  back,  and  hind  quartcn 
of  the  animal  appeared  as  if'^shom,  in  consequence  of 
the  hair  on  those  parts  being  short  as  in  other  oxen; 
the  horns  were  short  and  thick ;  the  animal  was  very 
savage,  and  was  said  to  be  brought  from  America. 
Cuvier  has  mode  two  species  of  them,  calling  the  Utter 
le  Bison  d*Amerique,  but  he  confesses,  that  the  two 
animals  have  not  been  sufficiently  compared. 

These  animals  are  remarkably  swift,  so  as  easily  to 
escape  from  the  Indians.  They  are  hunted  in  various 
parts  of  America  in  different  modes.  In  Canada  tbe 
hunters  light  up  the  dry  grass  round  a  coosideitble 
extent  of  land,  and  as  it  consumes,  close  in  their  lanb 
till  the  frightened  animals  are  easily  destroyed.  In 
Louisiana  they  get  as  close  to  the  animal  as  possible, 
by  riding  against  the  wind,  and  then  ham-striog  him; 
whilst  iq  South  America  he  is  fairly  hunted  down. 

They  defend  themselves  against  the  attack  of  nvt' 
nous  animals  by  placing  the  weakest  in  the  middle^ 
and  forming  a  large  circle,  present  a  strong  amy  of 
horns  against  their  enemy. 

B.  Bubalus,  Lin.,  Cuv. ;  U  BuffU,  Buff. ;  Brfalo, 
Pen.  This  animal  very  much  resembles  the  common 
Ox  j  it  is  however  distinguished  from  it  by  haviogdie 
head  smaller  and  ears  larger  -,  the  horns  very  large» 
straight  some  way  from  their  base  and  bending;  out- 
wards, compressed,  and  having  a  sharp  edge  in  front; 
the  limbs  are  very  long,  and  there  is  no  dewlap  to  the 
neck  ;  their  skin  is  generally  brown,  and  the  fur  very 
short ;  eyes  white.  They  are  found  wild  in  India  and 
Africa,  more  particularly  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  said  to  be  very  vicious  and  treacherous 
animals :  they  are  fond  of  marshy  districts,  wallowing 
in  the  mud,  and  thqy  swim  well.  The  French  natunl- 
ists  do  not  believe  that  they  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  Pennant  considers  them  to  be  the  same 
animals  described  by  Aristotle  under  the  name  ^t 
J^pioi.  They  are  very  common  in  Italy,  and  are  siid 
to  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  in  the  sixth 
century  5  they  are  used  there,  as  well  as  in  Africa  wd 
India,  both  for  the  dairy  and  for  labour  ;  their  flesh  is 
very  coarse,  but  the  hide  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough,  so  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  a  common  bullet 
It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  Cow  refuses 
to  breed  with  the  Buffalo,  though  their  general  fonn 
is  so  similar,  whilst  she  is  not  averse  to  the  Bison, 
which  differs  in  many  poinU.  The  Abyssinian  Bnftlo«« 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Cape,  and  from  the 
skin  being  very  naked,  have  some  similarity  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Elephant,  whence  they  have  got  the  name 
of  Taur-EUphantes. 

Pennant  mentions  three  varieties  of  the  BuiWn,  the 
B.  Saninudus  or  Naked  Buffalo,  the  B,  Anoa,  and  the 
B.  Guavera.  The  principal  difference  of  which  seems 
to  consist  in  size.  The  B.  Ainee  of  Keir  also  seems 
to  belong  to  this  species,  but  the  account  given  of « 
is  very  loose. 

B.   Grunniens,  PalL,  Lin.  5     k  Fache  de  Tariani, 
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ciwpiii'q  ^^^^^^'^'V^^^^^  Traasactions,  vol.  68.)  are  short,  slender, 
ISLJ^D  ^^^^^^»  upright  and  bending,  with  very  shaip  points  j 
*  f  a  long  silvery  mane  extends  ^m  the  head  nearly  to 
the  tail,  and  the  hair  is  generally  very  long  so  as  to 
conceal  nearly  half  the  legs  ;  the  tail  is  remarkable 
for  its  length  and  breadth,  being  sometimes  six  feet 
long,  of  a  silky  texture  and  silvery  colour ;  the  head 
and  body  blacL  They  are  natives  of  Thibet  and  Tar» 
tary,  and  are  domesticated.  Their  voice  is  very  remark- 
able, bearing  a  great  similarity  to  the  grunting  of  a 
hog,  whence  they  have  derived  their  specific  name. 
The  tail  is  used  in  Turkey  for  standards ;  it  is  employed 
also  to  ornament  the  ears  of  Elephants,  and  the  Chinese 
wear  it,  when  dyed  red,  to  adorn  their  bonnets. 

B.  Moschatus,  Gmel. ;  Musk  Ox,  Pen.  The  horns  of 
this  animal  are  set  very  near  each  other  at  their  base, 
where  they  are  so  much  expanded  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  whole  forehead  ;  they  then  bend  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  turn  again  upwards  and  outwards  at  their 
points  which  are  very  sharp.  Pennant  says  that  the 
horns  of  the  female  are  nine  inches  distant  from 
each  other,  and  placed  exactly  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  not  by  any  means  so  long  as  those  of  the 
Ox ;  they  are  short-le^ed,  and  the  tail  remarkably 
short  3  the  animal  is  covered  with  very  long  hairs  of 
a  very  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  but  beneath  them 
the  body  is  very  generally  covered  with  fine  wooL 
The  animal  gives  out  a  musky  odour,  but  its  flesh  is 
very  good.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  said  only  to  be  met  with  between  lat.  66^  and  73^ 
north.  The  Esquimaux  make  use  of  its  skin  for  blan- 
kets, and  fasten  the  tail  on  their  bonnets,  to  defend 
their  faces  from  the  Mosquitoes. 

B.  Caffer,  Sparrman  ;  Cape  Ox,  Pen.  This  animal  is 
^much  larger  than  the  English  Ox  j  it  has  the  horns 
very  large  at  their  base,  flattened,  and  so  near  each 
other  as  only  to  leave  a  small  triangular  space  of  the 
forehead  uncovered  ;  the  horns  then  bend  downwards 
and  outwards,  remount  outwards  and  terminate  in  a 
point ;  the  throat  and  dewlap  fire  covered  with  long 
black  hairs,  and  a  long  mane  of  the  same  kind  extends 
from  between  the  horns  along  a '  great  part  of  the 
back  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  short  black  hairs ;  the 
root  of  the  tail  is  almost  naked,  but  the  reminder  full 
of  long  black  hair.  They  are  found  in  Guinea,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
they  are  remarkably  savage  animals  and  lurk  in  the 
woods.-whence  they  sally  on  either  man  or  beast  which 
may  be  so  unwary  as  to  approach  them,  trampling 
them  to  death,  and  tearing  the  body  to  pieces  with 
their  horns  and  teeth.  Their  skin  is  very  tough  and 
in  great  request  for  making  harness. 

See  Linnsi  Sy$tema  Natura  ;  Cuvier  Bigne  AmnuU  ; 
Shaw*s  General  Zoology  ;  Pennant's  Historff  of  Qua^ 
drupeds* 

BOSCAWEN'S  ISLAND,  the  name  of  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten  in  1616.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter, 
of  a  high  conical  form,  and  both  fertile  and  populous. 
The  native  name  is  Kootahe,  but  its  first  discoverers 
called  it  Cocoa  Island,  from  the  quantity  and  supe* 
riority  of  that  fruit  Captain  WaUis  fell  in  vrith  it 
again  on  the  ISth  of  August  1767,  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.  La  Perouse  was  also  there  in  1787-  Its 
latitude  is  15''  55'  S.  and  longitude  173''  48^  W. 


four-dentate;    cof-olU  of  four  petals ;    capsule  four« ^  w^o^y»'^ 
locttlar. 

This  genus  contains  one  species,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Thunberg  s  Prodromus,  39. 

BOSCO,  or  BoscHi,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  distriet  of  Alessandria,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  between  the  rivers  Bormida  and  Orba.  It  is 
noted  as  the  birth  place  of  Pope  Pius  V.  who  was 
bom  there  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  French  were  driven  from  this  town  by  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  4th  of  November  1799.  The  population 
is  less  than  3000,  and  it  stands  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Alessandria. 


BO'SOM,  V. 
Bo^so'm,  r. 

Bo'sOM-FRIBND, 

Bo^SOM-  PARTNER, 

BO^SOM-INTERBST, 

BO^SOM-LOVER, 

Bo^SOM-SECRET, 

Bo'sOM-VICE, 

BO'SOM-CHBAT^ 

B0'S0M*8LAVE, 

BO'SOM-BARRIER. 


']      A.  S.  bosme ;  Dutch,  boesem  t 
Ger.  buiem, 

Junius ;  from  fiow,  fioaKw,  I 
feed,  I  nourish.  Skinner ;  from 
the  Fr.  po»er,  ft>r  reposer,  to  rest, 
>-to  lean  upon ;  because  infants 
rest  and  repose  upon  the  bosom, 
Wachter. 

Those,  whose  ears  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  change  of  letters, 
will  easily  understand  that  bosm 
may  arise  from/fftAfn,andthis;/<r/Am,  from  fassen,  fatten, 
to  seize*  to  embrace.  In  this  uncertainty  a  new  attempt 
to  trace  the  word  may  be  allowed. 

In  A.  S.  we  have  bug^an,  to  bow;  bugsum,  buhsum* 
Hence  perhaps  bosme. 

In  Dutch,  booghen,  to  bow ;  boogsaem.  Hence  per- 
haps boesem. 

In  Ger.  beugen,  to  bow ;  heug-sam.  And  hence  per- 
haps busem. 

In  confirmation — ^it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Latin 
ftfttcf  and  the  Greek  tcokwov,  are  the  bosom,  and  also  a 
bay  or  bow. 

Bosom  then  may  be  so  called  from  its  form  or  shape ; 
bowing,  bending,  curving,  arching.  It  is  also  applied 
to  that  within  or  beneath  the  bosom ;  as  the  heart,^— the 
feelings  or  passions,  the  aflfections,  the  desires  of  the 
heart.  To  bosom ;  to  store,  to  treasure  up  in  the  bosom, 
to  seat  or  fix  deeply. 

The  bosom  of  the  deep;  the  bending  surface  of  the 
deep.  A  bosom  friend  ;  a  friend  of  our  affections ;  a 
friend  affectionately  beloved.  And  so  of  the  other 
compounds. 

O  semaat  traitonr,  false  of  holy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  howm  she  untrewe, 
God  ihelde  us  alle  from  your  Bcqaaintance ! 

Chaucer,     The  MerchantcM  Tale,  t.  9659. 

"No  man  ligli  euere  God,  no  but  the  oon  bigetnn  tone,  that  is  ia 
the  »M«m  of  the  £sdir,  he  bath  teeld  oat.  , 

WicUf,    John,  cb.  i.  ^ 

No  man  bath  sene  God  at  any  Ume.  Tbe  onelf  begotten  sonno 
wbiebe  ii  in  tbe  ^Moaie  of  tbe  father,  be  batb  declared  bim. 

BibU,  1551. 

My  fits  are  Ijrke  tbe  fener  ectick  fits, 
l¥bicb  one  daye  qoakes  within  and  bnmes  witbont, 
llie  next  day  beate  within  the  hoowme  sits. 
And  sbiuirin;  colde  the  body  goes  about. 

Oaieoigne,    The  Pmsthn  of  m  Lmter, 

Tbon  wilt  tbe  yylle  braine,  that  aogbt  is  bent 
To  fowle  suspect  and  spot  of  fell  distmst, 
Pnrswade  that  here  something  of  bim  was  meat. 
And  jealous  eoalcs  unto  bis  boeome  tbmst. 

Titrbervik.    To  the  Ritylmg  Romie,  ifc 
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Res.  I  am  dbabtfu)»  tliat  yon  hare  beea  eonjvnct 
AmA  b9»Bm*d  widi  bcr«  m  far  as  we  eall  Iters, 

Skakspeare,    Lear^  act  T.  SC.  I. 

— — ^—  Bosovie  vp  my  counsell^ 
You*l  finde  it  wLoIesome. 

Id,    King  Henry  Ttlh  fol.  206. 

'  If  you  can  pace  your  wisdome 

In  that  good  patU  that  I  would  wish  it  go. 
And  Tou  ahal  haue  yoar  hotmn*  on  this  wreteli, 
Grace  of  the  Duke,  reueng^  to  your  heart 
And  general  honor. 

Id,    Measure  for  Meaaure,  fol.  78. 

Bun.  I  BhalL,  in  beat  of  love. 

Regard  the  beaon^partner  of  my  lord. 

Ford,    Love's  Sacrifice,  act  i.  sc.  !• 

Now  with  your  swords  their  traytors  b^aonu  lance. 
And  with  tneir  blood  wash  out  that  ancient  stain, 
And  make  our  earth  drunk  with  the  EngKsh  gore. 
Which  hath  of  ours  oft  surfeited  before. 

Drayton,    Bmitle  of  Aginetnrt. 

Kino.  No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deeeine 

Our  bosome4mieresi :  goe  ptonomioe  his  present  death, 
Ami  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Shakspeare,    Macbeth^  foL  133. 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lyniaments,of  manners,  aod  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  thinke  that  this  Anthonio 
Being  the  botame-touer  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  h>rd. 

hL    MeKkmnt^remee,M,l7^ 

The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  whieh  is  here  speci- 
fied in  the  text,  a  communtcatioD  of  secrets.  A  boaom-oecret  saA 
«  bM9m  friend  are  usually  put  together. 

South.     Sermons,  T.  ii.  p.  63. 

As  long  as  they  do  what  they  have  no  great  temptation  to  allure 
them  from  doing  ;  or  omit  that  sin  to  which  they  are  under  no 
strong  biass  ;  they  foolishly  imagine  that  inclination  and  biass  to 
anosher  sin  will  be  excuse  enough  for  their  darling,  and  b9sow^ 
vice,  Hoadly,     Of  Acceptance,    Sermon  7* 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever. 
As  that  the  nngle  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
Milton.     Comus^.  368. 

And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd 
As  suits  the  council  of  a  god  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel. 

PamelL    The  Kise  of  Wammn. 
I/et  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possessed 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form. 

Thomson,     Spring, 
Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains} 
Wliat  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole. 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains 
His  deep  majestick  melody  'gan  roll. 

Beattie.    The  Minstrel,  book  ii. 

^  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  giringrent  to  one's  grief;  espe- 
cially when  we  pour  out  our  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  who 
will  approve,  or,  at  least,  pardon  our  tears. 

Mclmoth,    Pliuy.  Letter  16,  book  viii.  . 
Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought  ?  who  smother,  in  its  birth. 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ? 
Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way. 
And,  with  revere'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink  ? 

Young,     The  Complaint,  Night  5. 
BOSEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Pentan- 
dria,  order  Digynia.    Generic  character  :  calyx  of  five 
leaves  ;  corolla  none  ;  berry  one-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  Yervamora, 
or  Golden-rod  Tree^  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 


nbrouuBTCB  ncxy 
!d.  seHtttiJ*** 


Ouer  that  was  a  worke  of  purple  velvet, 
with  golde,  cntte  in  knottes  or  foldes  fastened, 
out  and  frounced  very  stately  to  behold.  _^ 

iMT.    XhgSasfnB' 

Which  iraporteA  as  much,  as  Sf  te  night  wcfeaetkiaf  dh  W 
•when  the  sunne.hidcth  itselfe  behinde  aome  ■MMmtiisear<«>^ 
or  ds.  that  allieit  the  earth  toward  the  middest  was  globd$e«v 
bossedt  yet  wss  it  toward  the  poles  flattish  and  plaiae. 

Savi/e.     TadtfOft^^ 

Hie  arched  front  did  on  vaste  pilknrs  itll ; 

Where  all  harmonious  instruments  they  spie 
Drawn  out  in  bosse;  which  from  the  astrigall 

To  the  flat  frise,  in  apt  resemblance  fie. 

Davenant.     Gtndibtrt,  book  u.  <■••  *> 
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BOSKS,  wfitteit  by  R.  Bmime  aniaaaar.Me.  KQ 

SeeBtms. 

IQ 
Hie  enemie  whidi  shan  come  this  way  to  iriawfk  d&,  aoty^ 

come  marching  oner  land  a  good  way  vpoo  a  •andiebl^«^    ' 
where  the  sea  b«th«a  the  ane  ode,  and  agvoaeorkiirtfiiii 
on  the  other  sias. 
Haklnyt.  Voyages,  ^v.  The  state  ef  the  Wmt  India, vLki^ 

la  the  dawning  o#  the  next  day,  we  nqght  plualy  dicfnttri 
it  was  a  land  flat  to  our  sight,  and  full  of  6aiMr»,  vUekaadcit 
shew  the  more  dark.  Bacon.  New  jtttutii^Ul 

Cer.  Haiie,  many*eokHu«d  nwsseiigcf 

Who  with  each,  end  of  thy  blew  bowe  do'it  crane 
My  bothie  acres,  and  my  viishrub'd  downi, 
Rich  scarph  to  my  proud  earth. 

Shmh^temre.    Thnfest^VLH 

King.  How  bloodily  the  sunne  begins  to  peare 

Aboue  yon  bushy  hill :  the  day  looikes  pale 
At  his  (ilstempcrature. 

Id,    KingMessryir.    rSntPaH,tiL9L 

Com,    I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  borhy  bovnie  from  side  to  ride, 
My  daily  walks  aad  ancient  ncigiritovhood. 

MUtm.    C!MMi,L3a 

BOSS,  ».  I     ''Bosje,  Fr.  from  pirsa,  which  is  fbmej 

Boss,  n.    '  from   (j>voa,   (pvirdw,  inflo ;— ^wo,  fm, 

Bo^ssED,  ^btisa,  bussa,  hoste.  From  ptwi,  the  LitiK 

Bo^ss Y.    J  formed  pusula,  pusiula  (a  pustuk.)'*  Tfan 

Menage.    TSAlivin  has  bosse,bokeler,umho.  Wachtera* 

plains  bossetn,  globis  et  conis  ludere;   but  adds  that  ^ 

proper  meaning  is  trudere,impeller€,propulmn.  Skiflser 

varies  little  from  Menage  ;    and  adds  that  hmi&n 

quasi  extumescens ;  any  thing  rising  up.  A  hours 

Any  thing  rising  or  raised  up,  swollen,  projectn^ 
thrusting  or  pushing  forth. 

Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  B.  Jonson*s  Time  FmUd, 
observes  that  "  boss  (The  boss  of  Billinsgate)  isanhesd 
or  reservoir  of  water.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Stowt 
"  The  bosses  of  water  at  Belinsgate,  by  Powlcs  Whdc, 
and  by  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  were  made  in  At 
year  1423.'*     Survey  of  London,*' 

A  broche  she  bare  upon  hiie  low  cokfc. 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosss  of  a  boke-lere. 

Chttueer.     The  Miller* s  TsU,  T.  3S& 

Syne  thir  tua  serpentis  haslely  glade  away. 
Unto  Ae  cheif  tempill  fled  ar  they 
Of  stern  Pallas,  to  the  halUrwit  place 
And  crap  in  vnder  the  feit  of  the  goddes, 
Hid  thaym  behind  the  bois  of  hir  boklere. 

O.DoHglms.    iCr»««d^,hookilfeLtf> 

Hie  Mrpents  twune,  with  hasted  traile  they  gfide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  tonres  of  heighte : 
Under  the  feete  of  which  tiie  goddeneatera, 
Ifidden  behinde  her  targettes  hnate  they  crept 

onrrtyt 
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The  oihtr  piece  he  gaue  to  one  Wtllitm  Wrig:1it  m  Baflor,  for  uk' 
old  knife  :  whidi  pieces  of  tiluer  were  in  forme  like  Toto  tba 
Utte  of  a  bridle. 

UaUmf*,    r&ymgti,  ^c.  CkrUif,  NiwporU  r.  iii.  fol.  569. 
Oft,  aa  iHth  ahiningr  share  he  ploagha  the  field» 
The  swain  aatoniah'd  finds  the  mas^  shield. 
On  whose  broad  boss,  sad  source  of  Tarioos  woes^ 
He  views  engrarM  the  long-disputed  rose. 
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-  Hiere  they  form'd 


Their  ardent  rirtoes  :  in  the  hos$y  piles, 
The  proud  triumphal  arches ;  all  their  wars. 
Their  conquests,  honours,  in  the  sco^tures  live. 

Dyer,    Ruitu  vfSome* 

In  technical  language,  Bobs  among  Bricklayers  is 
the  vessel  used  to  carry  mortar  used  for  tiling.  It  is 
hung  by  an  iron  hook  on  the  laths  or  the  ladder. 
B0S8AGE  is  also  a  term  used  in  Architecture  for  a  prth- 
jecting  stone  which  is  intended  to  be  carved.  It  is  used 
also  for  rustic  veork  which  prqjecis  beyond  the  plain 
frontage. 

BOSSIiBA,  in  Boian^,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  Dia* 
delphia,  order  DecandHeL  Generic  character :  calyx 
bilabiate;  superior  lip,  larger,  semi-bifid,  obtuse; 
stamina  all  connected ;  legume  plane  compressed^ 
pedicellate,  many-seeded^  thickened  at  both  margins ; 
seeds  strophiolate. 

A  New  Holland  genus,  of  which  seven  species  are 
described  in  the  Hortus  Ketoenns,  U  edition  ;  Smith  in 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  9 ',  Botanical  MagO" 
zine,  863,  1144. 

BOSSINEY,  or  Trstbnna,  a  Borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  parish  of  Tintagell.  The 
whole  parish  of  Tintagell,  in  1821,  contained  877  inba* 
bitants.  The  Borough  consists  only  of  a  few  miserable 
cottages.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  Tindagel  castle  (Tintughel  a  high 
fortified  hill,}  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  King  Arthur.  It  stands  partly 
on  the  main  land,  partly  on  a  bold  slaty  promontory, 
separated  by  a  chasm,  over  which  a  drawbridge  was 
formerly  thrown.  Beneath  it  is  a  cavern  through  which 
at  high  water  boats  once  could  sail.  The  castle  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall ;  it  was 
decayed  in  the  time  of  Leland,  but  a  stipend  for  keeping 
it  was  allowed  by  the  crown  until  Lord  Burleigh 
abolished  it  as  an  unnecessary  expenditure. 

BOSTON,  a  Borough  and  market  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  incorporated  as  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  King 
John's  reign.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Witham, 
aboot  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  fens  in  its 
▼icioity  have  been  largely  reclaimed,  and  now  produce 
^ery  valuable  crops  of  oats.  The  fishery  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  sea  is  extensive,  and  the  London  markets  are 
plentifully  supplied  from  it  with  the  best  shrimps.  The 
church  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation,  and 
is  a  celebrated  specimen  of  Ciothic  architecture. 
Stukeley  mentions  it  as  the  largest  parish  church  in 
the  kingdom  without  transepts.  It  is  300  feet  in  length 
and  100  in  breadth.  The  tower,  which  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  is  986  feet  in  height,  including  an  octagonid 
lantern  which  surmounts  it.  Boston  is  the  birth  place 
of  J<^n  Fox,  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  He 
was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  Oxford,  and  tutor  is 
the  famtty  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Te  save  imo  from 
Gardiner's  persecution,  the  Duke  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many, whence  he  returned  on  the  accession  of  £dward 
VI.    When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  again  fled  to 


BasiU  where  he  first  published  the  Latin  edition  of  his  BOSIOR 
work.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  once  more ' 
fixed  in  England,  and  obtained  considerable  preferment 
through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  interest.    Population 
of  Boston,  in  1821,  10,373.  Distant  from  London  119 
miles  north,  from  Lincoln  36  miles  south-south-east. 

Boston,  a  seaport  of  America,  the  Capital  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  largest  town  in  New 
England.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  on  a  peninsula  of  an  irregular 
figure,  about  two  miles  long  and  little  more  than  one 
broad,  at  its  widest  part.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  and  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
yessels,  500  of  which  may  anchor  at  once,  though 
scarcely  two  ships  can  enter  abreast.  This  entrance  is 
defended  by  two  strong  forts,  situated  upon  two 
islands.  The  harbour  conrtains  about  forty  islands,  fif- 
teen of  which  afibrd  good  pasturage,  and  are  frequented 
in  summer  by  parties  of  pleasure.  Boston  is  irregularly 
built  round  the  harbour  ;  the  streets  in  the  old  part 
are  often  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  destitute 
of  symmetry ;  but  in  the  late  additions  they  are  spacious, 
and  straight  and  elegant.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  town  is  extremely  picturesque  when  approached 
by  sea.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  public  buildings 
among  whidi  are  twenty-six  churches,  many  of  them 
handsome  edifices.  The  Custom  house,  the  Concert 
hall,  and  the  Merchants  hall,  are  likewise  good  build- 
ings. The  new  Store-houses  which  hare  been  lately 
erected  near  Central  wharf,  are  scarcely  excelled  in 
elegance,  extent  and  convenience  by  any  other  erection 
of  the  kind  in  the  commercial  world.  The  Exchange  is 
also  a  superb  structure,  127  feet  long,  seven  stories 
high,  and  containing  SOS  rooms.  The  new  Court  house 
lately  built  of  granite,  likewise  deserves  notice,  and  the 
State  house  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour,  is  a  noble  edifice. 
The  extent  of  the  front  is  173  feet,  and  over  the  centre 
rises  a  spacious  dome  terminated  by  a  circidar  lantern 
100  feet  above  the  foundation.  The  prospect  from  this 
is  magnificent,  surpassing  every  thing  else  in  the 
country.  From  this  place  the  town,  buildings,  bar* 
hour,  islands,  shipping,  a  fine  country  interspersed 
with  viUas,  and  about  twenty  flourishing  towns,  are 
all  within  the  range  of  vision.  The  bridges  are  also 
good  structures  of  their  kind,  and  are  of  great  utility. 
Boston  has  long  been  considered  as  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  New  England  states,  and  is  extensively 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions.  A  few  years  ago 
the  shipping  belonging  to  the  place  amounted  to  more 
than  143,000  tons,  which  was  a  greater  burden  than 
belonged  to  aay  other  port  of  the  Union  except  New 
York.  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile  and  populous, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Capital  by  fine  roads,  while 
the  Middlesex  canal  opens  a  water-communication 
with  the  interior  of  New  Hampslure. 

Boston  is  wen  supplied  with  schools,  and  contains 
several  extensive  libraries,  with  numerous  literary, 
humane,  and  benevolent  societies.  In  1800,  Boston  in- 
cluded a  population  of  24,937  individuals;  in  1810 
they  amounted  to  33,950  $  ailil  in  18S0,  to  more  thaa 
43,000.  Statements  which  incontrovertihly  prove  the 
rapid  prosperity  of  the  place,  ft  is  about  210  miles 
north-east  of  New  York,  and  300  nearly  la  the  same 
direction  from  Phfladclphia.  Boston  is  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  the  birth  place 
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■^  the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Bastrichini,  Latr.  In  the 
Rkgne  Animal,  as  well  as  the  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect 
Latreille  arranged  this  genus  in  the  family  Xtflophagi, 
but  he  has  subsequently  removed  it  to  form  with 
others  the  present  family,  which  originally  constituted 
only  a  subordinate  division* 

Antennas  shorter  than  the  thorax,  the  club  generally 
perfoliate  or  serrated  j  mandibuls  short,  horny,  acute. 
Palpi  not  exserted ;  head  partly  concealed  by  the 
thorax ;  body  elongate,  subcylindrical ;  thorax  con- 
vex or  semi-globose.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  JDer- 
mestes  Capucmus,  Lin.  The  larvse  generally  feed  on 
dead  wood,  though  some  of  them  attack  living  trees, 
and  make  considerable  havoc  in  large  forests. 

BOSWORTH,  MARKET,  a  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  memorable  for  the  great  battle 
which  was  fought  in  a  large  open  place  anciently  called 
Redmore,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the  town, 
between  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.  and  Richard  III.  in  August  1485.  The  church  is 
a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Population  of  the 
town,  1821, 1117.  Distant  106  miles  north- west  from 
London,  1 1  miles  west  from  Leicester. 

BCTTANY,    \     n     Q     '         1.    u  V    u  *u  . 

Bo'tanist,      (    ^\  ^r^L'  *  ^^'^'  ^f^^l  ,that 

Bota'nical,   C7  \      '"  upon  3— from  ^oc,  I 

Bota'nick.    J*^^^- 

Therefore  were  there  some  counterfeit  writings  obtruded  also 
under  that  specious  title  ;  such  as  that  ancient  botanich  book 
mentioned  by  Galen.  Cudworth,    Intel.  Syst.  fol.  326. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild, 
O'er  all  the  deep-green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tribes. 

Thomson,    Spring, 

Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp, 
Hymettus  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky. 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee. 
And  to  botanich  hand  the  stores  of  health. 

Id,    Liberty,  part  11. 

Through  botany,  through  crery  sylvan  scene 
That  various  deck  the  vegetating  plain, 
Distinct,  each  species  of  peculiar  frame. 
Distinct,  peculiar  love  and  fondcess  claim. 

Broohe,     Universal  Beauty,  book  iiL 

Thus  botanists,  with  eyes  acute 
.  To  see  prolific  dust  minute, 

Taught  by  their  learn'd  northern  Brahmen 

To  class  by  pistil  and  by  sUmen* 
.  Produce  from  nature's  rich  dominion 

Flow'rs  polyandrian,  monogyniau,  , 

Where  embryon  blossoms,  fruits,  and  leaves 

Twenty  prepare,  and  one  receives. 

Jones,     The  Enchanted  Fruit. 

Botany  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  situated  about  the  23d  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  169th  of  east  longitude.  It  is  a  fiat  sandy 
island,   covered   chiefly  with  pines  j    among  which, 
however,  are  the  etoa  tree  of  Otaheite,  and  several 
other  species  of  vegetables.  Many  of  these  pines  attain 
a  size  sufficient  for  the  masts  of  vessels,  being  20 
inches  in  diameter  and,  from  60  to  90  or  100  feet  in 
lieight.    The  fiat-tailed  water-snake  is  found  to  be 
numerous  j    fish  of  a  poisonous  nature  arc  caught  off 
i^he  coasts,  and  some  birds  of  an  unknown  kind  are 
^een  inhabiting  its  woods,  or  fiying  along  its  shores. 
SOTARGO^  otdA  it  is  called  in  Provence,  Bou- 


vuA  A.uuioauii    v^in. 


Alexandria.  It  is  eaten  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice,  ^^-y*^ 

BOTCH,  V.   '\     Junius    thinks    that   the  I>utcli 

Botch,  n.      i  boeisen,  to  bodge  or  botche  is  the 

Bo^TCHER,     y frequentative  of  boeten,  (see  Boot) 

Bo^TCHY,       i  to    amend,   to  repair.     Botchy  the 

Bo^TCHEDLT.  J  uouu,  he  and  Skinner  suppose  to  be 

firom  the  French  hosse ;   It.  hozza ;   but  there  appears 

to  be  no  reason  for  assigning  a  different  orig;iii  to 

these  words.    As  now  used 

To  botch  is  to  amend  or  repair,  in  patches,  in  clumsy 
pieces ;  to  patch  together  clumsily,  unsuitably ;  with 
pieces  of  a  different  quality  or  colour.  And  thus  the 
noun  may  be  applied  to  discoloured,  disfiguring  spots, 
tumours  or  eruptions. 

It  was  now  the  Sabboth  day* :  and  the  people  religiouslj  and 
with  great  deuocioa  rested  frO  tlie  workea  forbidden,  which  jret 
of  theseluei  were  not  eoill,  as  for  exaumple  to  go  a  ioorneye,  to 
kindle  a  fyer,  to  grynde  theyr  come,  to  presse  theyr  wynes,  or  to 
botche  yp  theyr  garment  beeyng  broken  or  seamerent. 

UdaU.    Lmki^etLYT, 

The  Lord  slial  amyte  the  with  a  myacbenons  botche  in  tfaekoea 
and  legges,  so  that  thon  canste  not  be  healed ;  euen  £rom  the 
sole  of  the  fote  vnto  the  toppe  of  the  keade. 

Bible,  1551.    Deut,  ch.  xzriiL 

I,  neighbour,  quoth  the  tayler  (then  he  bent 
His  pace  to  me,  spruce  like  a  Jacke  of  Lent) 
Your  judgement  is  not  seame-rent  when  you  spend  it. 
Nor  is  it  botching,  for  I  cannot  mend  it. 

Browne,    Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  Song  i. 
Nor  ought  nature  or  the  world  to  be  supposed  so  imperfect,  if 
if  it  must  be  bungled  and  botched  up  every  where  after  this  ma&Dcr. 
Cudworth,    Intellectual  System,  fol.  679. 

As  Aaron  grasping  ashes  in  bis  hand, 
Which  scarcely  cast  into  the  open  air, 
But  brings  a  murrain  over  all  the  land, 
With  scabs  and  botches  such  as  never  were. 

Drayton.    Moses's  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  ii 

And  this  conceit  they  feed  with  fond  supposals  that  hire  oot 
the  least  footing  in  Scripture  :  As  that  the  Jews  learnt  this  custom 
of  divorce  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  would  not  unteach  it  tfaeoi 
till  Christ  came,  but  let  it  stick  as  a  notorious  botch  of  deformity 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  perfect  and  severe  law. 

Milton.    Tetrachordtn. 

Also  the  commune  experiSce  teacheth,  that  no  man  wyl  put  his 
Sonne  to  a  botcher  to  lerne,  or  he  bynde  hym  prentyae  to  a  tailoar. 
Sir  Thos,  Elyot,     Gcvernovr,  M.  58. 

Ther.  And  those  byles  did  runne,  aay  so ;  did  not  the  Genenl 
run,  were  not  that  a  botchy  core. 

Shahspeare^     Troilus  and  Cressida,  fol  84. 

Thus  patch  they  heaven  more  botch*dly  then  old  cloths. 
This  prettie  sport  doth  make  my  heart  to  tickle 
With  laughter,  and  mine  eyes  with  merry  tears  to  tricklf. 
More,  Psychathnaaia,  book  iiL  ch.  il  It  67. 

I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botckt  in  rhyme  will  be  tiiy  bane. 

Dry  den,    Absalom  and  AchUopkel,  part  JJ. 

And  nodes  and  botches  in  their  rinds. 

Have  no  effect  to  operate 

Upon  that  duller  block,  your  pate  ? 

Butler,    IIudibrastoSidr9fkd. 

Why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  tho^ 
the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem  to  »ff|* 
the  purposes  of  society,  and  thongh  it  be  not  so  easy  to  ^'^^ 
a  new  system  of  government,  as  to  build  a  vessel  upon  a  sew 
construction?  amne.    JEway  16.  P*^  u- 

BOTH,  adj,  1      Goth,  ba,  bai ;  A.  S.  ba,  batwa ;  Ger. 

Both,  con;.  J  and  Dutch,  beyde ;   Swed.  hide,   B. 

Gloucester  writes  beye  as  well  as  bothe.   The  origin  ot 
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Xlire  in  v.  bade. 

Chaucer  uses  the  expression  *'  your  bother  love/* 
which  Mr.  Tyr whit  observes  might  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  bother  was  the  genitive  of  both,  as  alter  of  alle. 
The  ass  between  "  bother  bundle  of  hay/*  1.  e.  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay, — is  said  to  have  been 
boHiered  indeed.    But  see  Bother. 

Aftnr  hys  bro^  Camber  hasteliche  be  sende, 
And  boyt  with  gret  oat  to  ward  the  kyog  wende. 

R,  Gtoucetter,  p.  23w 

Now  hadde  kyng  Lud,  ys  bro^r,  ^ooge  sones  twei, 
Androge  and  feniuuit,  ]»at  ^  jonge  were  beye. 

Id.  p.  47. 

Whan  be  had  bir  wedded,  be  went  also  qnik, 
&  oule  of  alle  fo  loodes  he  kast  ^e  erle  Edrik, 
Of  alle  ]>at  teocment,  ^at  bofe  ^e  brethrcs  ware 
Jwt  longed  to  Sigiferd,  &  to  Sir  Morkare. 

R.  BrunnCf  p.  46. 

And  sitb  ▼•  God  of  loue  bath  tbec  bestowed 
lu  place  digne  voto  thy  worthinesse 
'  Stond  fut,  for  to  good  port  hast  thou  rowed 
And  of  thyself,  for  any  heuinesse 
Hope  alway  wel,  for  but  if  drerinesse 
Or  ouer  hast  our  both  labour  sbcnd 
I  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 

Chaucer.     Troihu,  book  ii.  fol.  157. 

And  ye  sbul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  werre  upon  roe  night  ne  day. 
But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  that  ye  may. 

Id.     The  KnigkiCM  TaU,  T.  1823. 
Loue  him  made  al  preitto  done  her  bid* 
And  rather  dien,  than  she  should  go 
But  Reason  said  him  on  Uiat  other  side 
Withouten  assent  of  her,  do  nat  so 
last  for  thy  werke  she  woulde  be  thy  foe 
And  sain,  that  through  thy  medling  is  yblow 
Your  bother  loue,  ther  it  was  erst  know. 

Id.     3rVoi7ia,lK>okiiLfol.  177. 
Tlie  king  said,  for  your  bother  esse, 
In  bir  land  i  sal  hir  sese. 
And  sho  sal  bald  hir  land  of  the. 

Iwaitie  and  Gawitt,  in  Ritton.    Rom.  r.  i.  p.  158. 

My  Lorde  (quod  I)  this  lady  here, 
Wbome  I  esteeme  aboue  the  rest, 
l>oth  knowe  my  guilte  if  any  were  : 
Wherefore  hir  doomc  shall  please  me  best 
Let  hir  bee  judge  and  jurour  boat  he. 
To  trye  mee  guiltless  by  myue  oathe. 

Gaaeoigne.     The  Arraignnietit  of  a  Louer. 

BOTHER,  a  word  common  in  vulgar  speech,  but 
rare  in  writing.  Perhaps  the  same  as  pother.  Locke 
uses  pother  (q.  v.)  exactly  as  Swift  uses  bother.  And  in 
the  two  quotations  from  Swift  which  follow,  it  matters 
not  which  way  the  words  are  written.  But  see  Both. 

To  pother  is  to  make  a  pudtler  or  rather  a  puther; 
q.  d.  a  ponder;  to  raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  running 
with  speed.  Skinner.     Consequently, 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  as  one  involved  in  dust,  in  a 
cloud, — who  cannot  see  his  way  j  to  perplex,  to  puzzle, 
to  confound. 

With  er'ry  lady  in  the  land 

Soft  Strephon  kept  tL pother; 
One  year  he  languished  for  one  hand. 
And  next  year  /or  another. 

Swift.    Strephon  and  Ftavia. 
With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  bead  you  so  bother^ 
•  That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from  t'other. 

Id.  lb. 
▼OL.  XYIII. 


oau  ues  on  ooin  Biues  oi   ine  muu  ui    xaax  iituucj   oy 
which  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Bothnia.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sweden,  but  the  eastern 
part  was  lately  conquered  by  Russia,  and  resigned  to 
that  power  by  the  peace  of  Fredericksham  in  1809. 
This  part  lies  between  the  Gulf  and  the  range  of 
moim tains  which  separates  it  from  the  Governments 
of  Archangel  and  OloDetz  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded 
by  Finland  on  the  south,  and  Lapland  on  the  north. 
Its  extreme   length  is  about  SCO  miles,   its  breadth 
varies  from  60  to  more  than  200.    The  population  is 
very  scanty  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  being  only 
estimated  at  70,000.     The  Province  forms  part  of  the 
Russian  government  of  Finland,  and  though  situated 
so  far  north,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  affords  good    pasturage,  except   near  the 
western  shore,  where  it  is  frequently  low  and  marshy. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  progress  of  vegetation  is 
rapid,  but  at  other  times  it   is  often  much   injured 
by  frost.     The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon, 
and  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  east 
afford  timber  and  several  mineral  substances.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Finns,  with  a  few  Swedes  near  the 
coasts,  and  Lapps  towards  the  northern  extremity. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  in  hunting,  fishing,  attending 
their  cattle,  cutting  timber,  and  carrying  on  a  little 
commerce.     They  generally  use  the  Finnish  dialect. 
East  Bothnia  contains  a  few  small  towns,  which  are 
most  of  them  situated  near  the  coast ;    and  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Ulea,  Cafiuia,  Brahestad,  Carleby, 
Jacobstadt,  Mana,  and  Wasa. 

West  Bothnia  still  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Angermanland  to  the 
river  Tomea,  a  distance  of  about  400  English  miles  in 
length,  and  100  in  breadth.  It  forms  part  of  the  great 
Province  of  Nordland.  The  whole  of  the  population  is 
only  estimated  at  between  40,000  and  50,000.  Much 
of  this  region  is  covered  with  forests,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pines^  mingled  with  birch  and  juniper  trees.  Here 
indeed,  the  birch  seems  to  attain  perfection  }  for  M. 
Von  Buch  says  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornea,  they 
rise  above  the  Spanish  and  Scotch  firs,  and  are  majestic 
trees.  West  Bothnia  is  subdivided  into  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Umea,  Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea,  each 
deriving  its  name  from  its  chief  town.  The  soil  in 
many  places,  where  not  covered  with  woods,  is  fertile, 
and  produces  both  corn  and  pasturage.  The  grain 
raised  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  agriculture.  They  also  carry  on  a  small 
trade  in  timber,  pitch,  tar,  fish,  feathers,  and  skins  ; 
nor  is  the  country  destitute  of  mines  of  iron  and 
copper.  The  character  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
Sweden  stands  high  for  its  benevolence  and  honesty, 
insomuch  that  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  after  bearing  a 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  these 
qualities  in  all  the  northern  Swedes,  observes,  "  The 
natives  of  Westro-Bothnia,  beyond  all  their  country- 
men, rank  the  foremost  in  pious  and  loyal  disposition, 
and  in  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character.  A  foreigner 
who  leaves  his  open  trucks  in  their  inn-yards  and 
stables,  amidst  all  the  haste  and  confusion  which  must 
sometimes  take  place  in  travelling  day  and  night,  and 
amidst  the  inability  to  attend  to  them,  occasioned  by 
pain  or  sickness,  or  weariness  and  want  of  rest,  will 
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TR^^US  Umea,  the  capital  of  Westro-Botbnia,  presents  a 
,  superior  asoect  to  most  of  the  other  towns  in  these 
high  latitudes.  It  stands  in  the  sixty-fourth  degree  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Uniea  river  with  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  paved,  many  of  the  houses  are  neatly 
built,  and  occasionally  there  are  several  vessels  in  the 
harbour  at  once^  which  impart  a  degree  of  activity  to 
the  inhabitants  not  common  in  these  regions.  The 
population  comprises  about  1000  individuals. 

BoTBNiA,  Gulf  of,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Finland,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  preceding  province.  It  com- 
mences at  the  island  of  Aland,  in  the  61st  degree, 
and  extends  to  the  66th,  through  a  space  of  360 
miles  in  length,  and  130  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
smallness  of  the  evaporation  in  these  high  regions, 
und  the  copious  streams  which  enter  it,  render  the 
water  of  this  Gulf  so  fresh,  that  it  contains  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  salt  found  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  It  Is  generally  so  completely  frozen  in 
winter,  as  to  afford  a  direct  passage  both  for  sledges 
and  carriages  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Many  of  the 
people  who  live  near  its  shores  support  themselves  by 
fishing,  or  are  engaged  in  the  small  commerce  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Seals  abound,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  oil  are  annually  made  from  those  that 
are  caught  -,  it  is  however  less  prolific  than  the  ocean 
in  most  kinds  of  fish  except  salmon,  which  are  very 
numerous,  both  in  the  Gulf  and  the  large  rivers  that 
fell  into  it.  A  gradual  decrease  appears  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  extent  of  this  Gulf. 

BOTH\V£LL,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  I^atk,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  about  nine  miles  from  Glasgow.  This  village 
is  more  noted  for  its  relics  of  antiquity  than  its  pre* 
sent  importance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Scotland.  Two  of  the  lowers  of  Both- 
well  Castle  are  yet  almost  entire,  but  the  remainder  is 
a  complete  ruin.  Vestiges  of  Blantyre  Priory  are  also 
visible  in  this  neighbourhodd.  But  it  is  most  noted  in 
the  more  recent  times  for  the  engagement  which  took 
place  between  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  chiefly  com- 
manded by  their  clergy,  and  the  Royal  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  which  the 
former  were  completely  routed.  The  population  of  the 
parish  at  the  late  enumeration  was  4S44,  which  is  an 
increase  of  1099  persons,  or  more  than  one-fourth^ 
between  iSU  and  1821. 

BOTLING,  in  Zoology,  a  vulgar  name  of  the  Ctfpri*' 
nus  Cephaltts,  or  Chub, 

BOl^OL  TABACOSIMA,  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  between  Formosa  and  the  Bashee  Islands.  It  is 
an  elevated  island,  and  appears  to  be  covered  to  the 
very  summit  with  trees  of  large  growth,  and  in  clear 
weather  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  it 
is  frequently  enveloped  in  fogs.  In  sailing  past  it  vil- 
lages may  be  seen  at  intervals  in  the  open  spaces;  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  navigator  having'  landed,  or 
made  any  observations  on  the  inhabitants.  Latitude 
about  ^"^  N.  and  longitude  117^  E. 

BOTRYCHIUM,  a  genus  of  Rtm. 

BOTRYLLUS,  in  Zoohgy,  a  genus  in  the  first 
^rder  of  the  class  T»nkata  of  Lamarck,  (Tunieien 


his  valuable  Memoirs  on  the  titverte6rato^  in  winch  ^gZL 
the  arrangement  has  been  founded  on  the  mest  niimte  ry^ 
and  accurate  anatomical  investigation.  In  tfaa^^ 
classification  the  genus  BotryUus  belongs  to  the  chtt 
Aicidioi,  order  TeStfdes,  fiimily  Tethya,  which  iadides 
two  divittoas  simplkes  and  compoaUt ;  to  tht  secwd 
of  which  the  present  genua  belongs.  Geaeric  ckh 
racter  :  the  common  substance  gebtiaous  or  carUU- 
ginous,  encrusting  other  bodies,  and  composed  of 
systems  which  are  round  or  elliptical,  raised  above 
the  common  surface,  and  annular.  Animals  disposed 
either  in  a  single  series,  or  in  several  which  are  regu- 
lar and  concentric.  Branchial  orifice  simply  circalar, 
and  without  rays  \  intestinal  orifice  small,  elongated 
to  a  point,  and  enveloped  in  the  border  of  the  central 
cavity  of  the  system.  There  are  several  species  found 
on  our  coasts,  of  which  B.  conglomeratus,  is  Alcifo- 
nium  conglomeratum  of  the  Syt,  Nat, 

BOTRYOCEPHALUS,  in  Zookgy,  a  genus  of 
intestinal  worms  separated  from  the  T^mitt  by  Rudol- 
phi.  The  body  is  soft,  elongated,  flat,  jointed.  The 
suckers  consist  only  of  two  longitudinal  depressions, 
opposite  to  each  other. 

BGTRYOLIT&,  a  fibrous  mineral  substance  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Boradc  Salts,  which  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  only  in  Norway. 

BOTRYS,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the 
Chenopodium, 

BOTT.    From  the  A.  S.  hUan,  to  bite. 

If  the  same  bee  conveighed  downe  by  a  home  into  Ac  thrnt 
of  hones  and  such  like  heasti,  they  will  cure  the  wriigiag  toe- 
meats  of  the  6oit9  ttaX  fret  and  g^naw  them  in  the  belfies. 

Holland,     PUnie,  y.  U.  Ul  32fi. 

His  hone  hip'd  with  an  old  mothy  aaddle^  beiidef  hegoawoe 
with  the  ^/#.  SkmAtpemrt,    Tm 


At  last  a  chapman  approached,  and,  after  he  had  for  •  good 
while  examined  the  hone  round,  finding  him  blind  of  one  eyci 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him :  a  fourth  knew  by  lus  ^ 
that  he  had  the  lottt,    GoMsmitJL   Victr  of  Wak^UU,  Cfa.  xif. 

BOTTLE,©.'^     Fr.    bouteile ;    It.    boHgUoi  Sp. 

Bo'ttle,  n.       Ibotija ;    Low    Lat,   hufkula ;  Swc. 

Bo^TTLED^         tbuteljie,  Vossius  and  Menage  derive 

Bo^TT LINGS.  J  this  word  from  the  Or.  /Jfmw; 
which  SlLinner  bos  no  doubt  ia  itself  of  aortbera 
origin.  Lye  and  Serenius  think  that  hot&e  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  the  A.  S.  hytta,  a  butt  or  cask.    See  Bitt. 

And  yas  gate  ich  begge. 

With  onte  bagge  o>'  hotel,       Pier$  Phuknumt  p.  77. 

Neither  men  putten  newe  wyn  in  to  olde  boteli  ellis  the  ietdt 
ben  to  broken  and  destryed,  and  the  wyn  sched  out,  bvtoieB 
putten  aewe  wyn  in  to  newe  boteit,  and  bothe  ben  kept 

mcUf.  jr«frAr»,dkte 

Is  that  a  coke  of  London,  with  meachance  ? 
Do  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  penaoto; 
For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey, 
Altho  it  be  not  worth  a  6otel  hey. 

Chaucer,     The  MancipUt  Prologue,  ▼.  1^9^ 

There  came  two  souldioun,  whyche  going  before  with  snche  tf 
had  taken  vp  y*  campe,  had  found  water,  and  were  cftfying  of 
it  in  bottelles  ynto  their  sonnes,  whiche  were  sere  afli^ted  for 
want  of  drinke  behynde  in  the  armye. 

Brende,    Quinhu  Curtiut,  fol  186. 

And  found  it  hath  been  by  acperience,  that  in  Frsoiee,  the 
wine  bottles  made  thereof  Ijagh]  for  wayfaring  men  end  tn- 
Tellers^  hare  pcrysoned  and  lulled  those  thatdmnke  ontoftheO' 

HoUamU    PUme.lkH^ 
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[j^       iTiU.  Oh,  mifltretB  >.  I hav*  the  braMst,  gravest*  Mciet,  subtiU, 
BottU-noud  kaay€  to  my  master,  that  ever  geatlemaa 
)j|f  ^  had.  Marlow,     The  Jew  ofJfalta,  act  iii. 

""^^  Tbey  imporlnik'd  me  to  drink  aametfaing  before  I  vent  to  bed, 
and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  boitie  of  stingo  as  they  called 
it^  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night. 

Tai4er,  No.  890, 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 
Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right ; 
And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  as  dear 
As  Lapland  witches  boUied  air  ? 

Butler,     UudibroMy  part  i.  can.  2. 

A  good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  his  Mtfb-sotew 
In  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  the  hardest,  the  point  of  the 
screw>  or  the  neck  of  the  botiie.  . 

Swi/t.    Directions  to  Servante, 

In  the  botUe,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  cour- 
age, and  bashfulnesB  for  confidence. 

Johnson.    Life  ofAMson, 

When  calm  around  the  common  room, 
r  pnff 'd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  ! 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected. 
At  annual  buHiingM^  corks  selected. 

Warton,    The  Progress  of  XHsamtent. 

BOTTOM,  tJ.^      Dutch,  bodem  $  Ger.  hoim  t  Swe. 

Bo^TTOM,  n.      \hotn,     Wach4er  refers  to  the  Ger. 

Bo^TTOMED>      fpedden;   A.  S.  peththian^    (whence 

Bo^TTOBf  LESS.  J  ouF  path ;)  to  trampliB  or  tread  upOD> 
to  bruise  with  the  feet. 

Bottom,  the  nouii,  is  that  upon  which  we  treacly 
stand,  walk,  or  go  -,  the  lowest  part  ^  the  part  at  the 
lowest  depth.  That  upon  which  any  thing  stands, 
rests  :  upon  which  it  is  sustained  or  supported  j  the 
foundation,  the  ground-work. 

To  venture  in  the  same  bottom  is  (met.)  to  run  the 
same  risk  as  those  who  have  ventured  to  embark 
themselves  or  property  in  the  same  ship's  bottom. 

To  bottom  is  to  rest,  place,  or  atand  upon  j  to  fix, 
found,  or  establish. 

He  slily  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
(Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 

Chaucer,     The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tak,  v.  16787. 

Unto  the  well  than  went  I  me 

And  downe  I  loutcd  for  to  see 

The  clere  water  in  the  stone 

And  eke  the  grauel  which  that  shooA 

Doune  in  the  botome^  as  siluer  fine. 

Id,    Rommut  qftks  Rose, 
Tot  if  a  man  woulde  in  a  bote 
(Whiche  is  without  botome)  rowe. 
He  must  nedes  ouerthrowe. 

Oower,     Conf,  Am,  book  1.  fol.  19. 
But  in  her  letter  made  she  soch  feasts 
That  wonder  Was  &  swore  she  loued  him  best 
Of  which  he  found  but  bottomlesse  behestes 
But  Troilus  thou  maist  now  east  and  west 
Hpe  in  an  iuy  leafe  if  that  thee  lest. 

Chaucer,     Troilus,  book  i.  fol.  192. 
They  haue  searched  to  come  to  the  bottome  of  hys  bottomles 
wisdome,  and  because  they  cftnot  atUyne  to  that  secrete  and  be 
to  proiule  to  let  it  alone,  they  go  and  set  up  freewill  with  the 
heathen  philosophers.  TyndalTs  Worhs,  fol.  19. 

Wherefore  their  intent  and  purpose  wns,  that  the  Duke  of 
Parma  in  his  small  and  fiaXrbottomed  shippes,  should  as  it  were 
vnder  the  shadow  and  wings  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  conuey  over  all 
his  troupes,  armour,  and  warlike  prouision. 

Uahluyt,     Voyage^  tfc.  The  Spanish  Armada,  r.  i.  fol.  601. 

From  Holland,  Zealand,  and  from  Flanders  won 
By  weekly  pay,  three-score  twelve  bottoms  came, 

Prom  fifty  upward  to  five  hundred  ton. 
For  every  use  a  mariner  could  name. 

Dr^toH,    The  Battle  ^  Agineourt. 


lb  repeat  God's  judgments  in  particular,  upon  those  of  all  BOTTOM, 
degrees,  which  have  played  with  his  merciea,   would  require  a         — < 
volume  apart :  for  the  sea  of  examples  hath  no  bottom,  BOT- 

Ralegh,    Uiztory  of  World,  Prif,vL  aX)MRY. 


But  this  is  certaine,  that  as  he  in  heat  of  anger  stepped  hastiiy  ^ 
to  the  entrie  or  porch  of  the  temple,  and  went  a  pace  hee  fell 
downe  the  itBiEes,  and  so  hurt  his  head  that  dashed  against  the 
koUomoataire,  that  hee  swooned  withall,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Holland.    Livivs,  fol.  284. 

Yea  such  was  the  extremity  of  the  tempest,  tiint  it  appeared  to 
«•  aa  if  he  had  pronounced  a  sentence,  not  to  stay  his  hand,  nor 
to  withdraw  his  judgment,  till  he  had  buried  our  bodies  and  ships 
also,  in  the  bottomlesse  depth  of  the  raging  sea. 

Sir  Francis  Drahe.     The  World  Encompassed,  fol.  39. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 

Sweet  bottom-grasM,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  run. 

Shahspeare.     Venus  and  Adonis. 

— — — ^—  This  1  have  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  i'th*  hilly  crofts. 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade, 

Milton,    Comus,  I.  532. 

I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always 
think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do)  buft  to  see  and  follow 
the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength  and  clearness  of 
their  connection,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom, 

toche.     Conduct  of  the  Under  standing,  sec.  24. 

True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foun- 
dation to  rest  itself  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another 
place,  it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  but  it  presently 
hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ;  till  then  it  is  unquiet 
and  unsettled.  Id.    Jb,  sec.  6. 

As  in  a  question,  and  controversie  in  divinity,  or  logick,  when 
some  one  bottome  truth  is  understood,  a  man  hath  a  light,  which 
goes  through  all  the  objections,  and  answers  them  all ',  such  a 
light  doth  the  Spirit  give  to  a  poor  distressed  soule. 

Goodwin.     Tidings  of  Peace. 

Besides,  though  slow  of  belief,  he  [Thomas  the  Apostle]  was  at 
the  bottom  honest  and  sincere ;  not  led  into  those  doubts  which 
he  entertertained,  by  his  Lusts  and  vices. 

Atterbury,    Sermon  ii.  voL  iL 

But  now  I  come  to  look  on  death  near  at  hand,  and  see  beyond 
the  grave,  that  is  just  under  me,  that  bottomless  gulf  of  eternity  j 
methinks  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  a 
change,  that  will  transmit  us  to  the  barr  of  an  omniscient  Judge, 
to  be  there  doom'd  to  an  endless  state  of  either  infinite  happiness 
or  misery.  Boyle,    Meditation  vii* 

We  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough  in  principle  not  to  be  carried 
away  upon  the  first  prospect  of  any  sinister  advantage. 

Bur  he.     On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

If  those  gentlemen  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink  of 
thegulph  of  g^ilt  and  public  misery,  that  yawned  before  them  in 
the  abyss  of  these  dark  and  bottomlese  speculations,  I  foigive 
their  first  errour. 

Id,    A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  Mercantile  Law,  is  an  agreement 
made  by  the  owner  of  aship,  with  any  person  advancing 
him  money  for  the  purposes  of  his  voyage  j  whereby 
he  pledges  the  ship  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan^ 
with  a  stipulated  interest,  upon  her  safe  return  ;  the 
lender  risking  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  has  supplied^ 
in  the  event  of  her  loss.  The  word  originates  in  the 
language  of  the  agreement,  which  designates  the  ship 
as  a  bottom.  For  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  borrowers  on  Bottomry,  it  was  found  necessary,  so 
early  as  the  16th  Charles  II.  to  make  the  wilful  des- 
truction of  any  ship,  by  her  officers,  a  ci^ital  felony. 
This  statute  was  made  perpetual  by  an  act  of  the 
9M  and  ^d  of  the  same  reign,  c.  11.  s.  12. 

Contracts  of  Bottomry  are  excepted  from  the  opeim- 
5  a2 
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BOTYS4  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
Ltpidoptera,  family  Crambiies,  Latr.  Belonging  to  the 
PhaUendP  PyraMes  of  Linnaeus.  The  larva  of  Jghua 
pmgu'malis,  Latr.^  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
remove  from  this  genus,  lives  on  fatty  substances,  and 
is  often  found  in  houses.  Linnseus  asserts  that  it  has 
been  found  infecting  the  human  intestines,  where  it 
has  produced  more  alarming  effects  than  the  common 
intestinal  worms.  Generic  character  :  antenne  seta- 
ceous j  palpi  four,  exserted ;  upper  wings  nearly 
horizontal,  and  forming  with  the  body  a  flattened 
triangle. 

BOTZEN,  sometimes  written  Bozbn,  a  noted  trad- 
ing town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Tyrol.  It  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Talfer  and  Eisach,  in  a  tract  nearly  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains  -,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  8000  individuals.  Botzen  is  chiefly  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  excellency  of  its  wines, 
and  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  which  are  frequented 
by  numerous  traders  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. The  town  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  Adige  division ;  and  the  district  of 
which  it  is  more  immediately  the  Capital  contains  an 
area  of  about  460  square  miles,  and  97>800  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  nearly  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Brixcn, 
in  lat.  46«  32'  N.  and  long.  11"  10'  E. 

BOVA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appennines,  and  near 
the  sea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  the  Albanians,  who  emigrated  after  the  death  of 
their  noted  Prince,  generally  known  by  the  name  of , 
Scanderbeg.  Their  descendants  are  slill  spread  over 
this  part  of  Italy  to  about  the  number  of  100,000, 
who  yet  speak  the  language  of  their  forefathers. 
Bova  has  the  title  of  a  County,  with  a  population  of 
about  2300  individuals,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  who 
is  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rcggio,  from  which 
place  Bova  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  small,  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  about  half  way  between  Cambray 
and  Valenciennes,  where  the  surrounding  country  is 
capable  of  being  laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1676,  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  allies  took  it 
again  after  a  memorable  siege,  in  171  Ij  but  it  waa 
restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Its  vicinity 
was  the  scene  of  some  severe  conflicts  between  the 
Austrians  and  French,  in  1793  and  1794  5  and  it  was 
one  of  the  fortresses  held  by  the  allied  powers  sub- 
sequent to  the  general  peace  of  1815. 

BOVEY  COAL,  Wood  Coal,  of  which  a  bed  several 
miles  in  extent,  and  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  in 
depth,  including  the  beds  of  clay  with  which  it  alter- 
nates, occurs  at  Bovey  Heathfleld,  near  Chudieigh, 
in  Devonshire.  The  colour  of  this  coal  varies  from 
snuft- brown  to  black. 

The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  coal  is  fissile 
in  the  direction  of  the  beds  ;  the  adjacent  surfaces  of 
the  laminae  frequently  presenting  the  character  of  the 
bark  o(  trees,  as  if  the  stems  ot  trees  had  been  crushed 
Unti^  they  were  flattened. 
ff^jje  mineralogical  character  of  the  beds  varies  in 
^io^  to  their  depth.  Those  which  lie  nearest  to  the 


BOUGZ. 


common  coaL 

The  formation  of  these  beds  has  been  a  subject  of  v2!^^ 
much  speculation  ;  but  the  most  prevalent  ofHnion  ^^ 
appears  to  be  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  trees, 
which,  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  have  been 
washed  down  by  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hOh. 
The  wood  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  pine. 
This  coal  is  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pits  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  fuel,  but  it  exhales  a  disagree- 
able odour  while  burning. 

BOUGAINVILLE'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  SoQtb 
Pacific  Ocean,  situated  in  the  sixth  degree  of  soutli 
latitude,  and  the  156th  of  east  longitude.  A  narrow 
channel  separates  it  on  the  north  from  the  island  of 
Bouka,  towards  which  the  land  sinks  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  island  contains  several  moun- 
tains separated  by  considerable  plains,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  wood.  The  western  coast  is  dangerous 
to  vessels,  from  the  numerous  rocks.  It  supports  a 
few  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  plantations,  appear  to 
live  principally  near  the  shore. 

BOUGE,  to  bilge  or  \m\gt,  (See  Bilge.)  Vtrn  is 
by  Holland  rendered  bougts ;  i.  e.  something  swelling 
or  bellying  out. 

Which  ancor  cast,  we  soone  the  same  forsooke, 
And  cut  it  off,  for  feare  least  thererpon 
Our  shippe  should  homge, 

Oatcotgne,    Voyage  itUo  HtOnd, 

But  in  the  ende,  by  grace  and  great  manhode  of  j*  kpgc, 
which  there  was  sore  woundyd,  and  by  his  great  comforte  die 
FrSshemen  were  chasyd,  and  many  of  theyr  shyppys  iwgyd  & 
taken  with  many  prysoners  in  them. 

Fabyun,    Edward  lit.  Anno,  1340. 

The  barke  perceiuvyng  this  small  Craer  to  be  an  Eogliskmu, 
shot  at  hym  and  bouged  hym,  wherfore  the  Craer  drewe  itreigbt 
to  the  greate  ship,  and  sixe  or  seuen  of  the  men,  leapt  ioto  the 
barke.  HalL    King  Henry  Vllf.  f 01262. 

The  Spaniards  made  no  more  adoe,  but  fastning  their  appurell 
to  bouge*  of  lether  like  bladders,  full  of  wind,  and  lairing  their 
bucklers  thereupon,  sat  aloft  and  passed  over  nimbly. 

HoUand.    lAmvi,  fol.408. 

For  it  soundeth  not  like  a  truth,  that  horsemen  with  their 
armor  and  horses  safe  could  overcome  so  great  a  rage  of  the 
river,  although  we  should  grannt  that  all  the  Spaniards  gst  over 
upon  blown  bladders  and  leathern  bouges.         Jd,  lb,  fol.  420. 

Thus  they  launching  out  intx)  the  maine  sea  be  either  drovncd 
there,  their  shippe  bougedfor  that  purpose,  or  els  doe  cast  them- 
selucs  ouer-boord  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Hakluyt,     Voyage,  Sfc.  Reports  of  Japan,  r.  it  fol.  86. 

BouGE,  Fr.  "  bouche,  a  mouth  ;  also,  a  i)assage, 
entry,  entrance,  or  overturn  into.  Avoir  bouch  a  Court : 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free  j  to  have  budge-a-Court,  io 
be  in  ordinary  at  Court."   Cotgrave. 

Mr.  Gifford  observes,  that  "  bouge  of  Court  was  an 
allowance  of  meat  and  drink  for  the  tables  of  the 
inferior  officers,  and  others  who  were  occasionally 
called  to  serve  and  entertain  the  Court."  B.  JoMon's 
fVorkes,  v.  vii.  p.  328.  n.  i.  See  Bomb,  for  other  ex- 
amples of  bouge. 

It  appears  to  have  meant  merely  free  entrance  or 
access,  ingress  and  egress. 

I  am  an  officer,  groom  of  the  revels,  that  is  my  plsce. 
Not.   To  fetch  bonge  of  court  a  purcell  of  inrisible  brcsd,  in* 
bcerc  for  the  plaiers  (for  they  never  see  it) 

B  en  Jomon.     Masfne  o/Angfff* 
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f  siKin  or  irunK..     a.  o.  oug-an,  lo  oow»     oec  \o  duw. 
And  lee  it  by  ensiunple  of  trees  in  somer  tyme 
Theer  lom  bowes  hertf  leves,  and  somt  bere^  none. 

Piert  Ptouhman,  p.  277. 
There  might  men  does  and  roes  ysee 
And  of  squirels  full  great  plentie 
From  bow  to  bow  alwsy  leping. 

Chaucer,     Romant  of  the  Roie^  fol.  122. 
The  boistrons  winds  oft  theire  high  bowe»  do  blast, 
Hott  sighes  in  me  continually  be  shed, 
Wilde  beastes  in  them,  fierce  lone  in  me  is  fed  : 
Unmouable  am  I  and  they  stedfast 

Wyat,     The  lAtvtr^a  life  compared  to  the  Alpet. 
And  after  that  goodly  disport  was  passyd,  the  kyng  cOmaunded 
his  offycers  to  brynge  tiie  mayerand  his  company  rnto  a  pleasaunt 
lodge  made  all  of  greoe  bowys,  and  garoisshed  with  tables  and 
other  thinges  necessary. 

Fabyan,     Edward  V,  Anno,  1482. 
Yet  comfort  comes  agaioe,  when  from  the  roote 
He  sees  a  bottgh  into  the  north  to  sboote, 
Which,  nourisht  there,  extends  itself  from  thence> 
And  girds  this  iland  with  a  firme  defence. 

Sir  J,  Beaumont,     Bo$worth  FUld, 

Tahc  hede  least  whiles  thon  dost  labour  to  attein  to  the  top, 
thou  fallest  with  the  bowet  which  thou  doest  embrace. 

Brende,     Quintut  Curtius,  book  vii.  fol.  198. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for 
my  own  part,  1  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxnriancy 
and  diffusion  of  bough»  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure. 

Spectator,    No.  414, 

And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  Sublime 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high, 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bougk^ 
Rockt  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  fidl  ? 

Young,     The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

BOUGHT,  orl      From   the  A.  S.  lugan,  to  bow  j 
Bout.  /  to  bend,  to  turn.     See  Bout. 

The  bought  of  a  serpent  5  the  flexures,  bends,  curves, 
folds  or  involutions. 

The  bought  of  the  knee  or  elbow  (in  the  North  called 
height)  is  the  flexure  or  curvature  of  the  knee  or  elbow. 
A  winding  bout ; — an  involution.     Another  bout ; — 
another  turn.    The  6oti/  of  a  sling,  is  the  bent  leather 
upon  which  the  stone  or  thing  to  be  thrown  is  laid. 
And,  as  shee  lay  ypon  the  durty  ground, 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  ouerspred. 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughts  yprwund 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  I. 
He  passing  bv  with  rolling  wreathed  pace. 
With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  ayre  did  gride, 
And  wrapt  his  scalie  boughts  with  fell  despight 
•     That  all  things  seem'd  appalled  at  his  sight. 

Id.  VirgiPs  Gnat, 
The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  also  coun- 
tenance the  same ;  being  not  disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  they 
are  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  carry  a  nearer  conformity  into  those 
of  man  ;  that  is,  the  bought  of  the  fore-legs,  not  directly  back- 
ward, but  laterally  and  somewhat  inward;  but  the  hough  or 
soffraginous  flexure  behinde  rather  outward. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  hook  iii.  ch.  i. 

Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek  thy  soul :  but 
the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling 
out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  (The  Margin  says,  Hebr.  in 
the  midst  of  the  bought  of  a  sling.) 

Bible,    Modem  Version  ^  1  Sam,  ch.  «T.  T.  29. 

But  bow  all  knees,  now  of  her  knees 
My  tongue  doth  tell  what  fancy  sees. 
Whose  bought  incavd  doth  yield  such  sight, 
Like  cunning  punter  shadowed  white. 

Sidney,    Arcadia^  book  ii. 


in  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  ^ 

MUton,    V  Allegro,  1. 139. 

fiouGHT,  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
verb,  to  buy, 

Wanne  yt  come  byiiore  h3'm,he  nolde  ferof  nojt, 
Nere  yt  no  so  lute  worj,  bote  yt  were  dere  ybap, 

/{.  Glouctster,  p.  390. 

O  glotonie,  full  of  cnrsedncase  ; 

O  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 

O  original  of  our  damnation. 

Till  Crii(t  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoncres  Tate,  v.  12432. 

The  wrath  (as  *  began  you  for  to  say) 
Of  Troilus,  the  Greeks  boughten  dcre. 
For  thousandes  his  hondes  maden  dey. 

Jd,     Troilutk  and  Creseide,  book  v. 

BOUILLON,  a  Duchy  of  the  Netherlands,  situated 
between  the  Duchy  of  Luxemberg,  and  the  Principality 
of  Liege.  This  small  State  is  only  about  eighteen 
miles  long  and  nine  broad,  and  therefore  does  not 
contain  a  surface  of  more  than  150  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  ig  that  woody  and  mountainous  tract  called 
the  Ardennes  \  and  was  chiefly  comprised  in  the  de- 
partment of  that  name,  while  subject  to  the  French 
Empire.  Small  as  this  territory  is,  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  in  the  councils  and  political  mutations  of 
Europe,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
inferior  states  which  attracted  notice  at  an  early  period. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  it 
in  possession  of  the  celebrated  Godfrey  de  Bouillon^ 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  and  was 
afterwards  created  King  of  Jerusalem.  Unable  to 
carr}'  his  plans  into  execution,  for  want  of  pecuniary 
resources,  he  mortgaged  this  Principality  to  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  for  the  sum  of  1500  silver  marks,  on  con- 
dition, that  if  he  returned  from  the  Holy  War,  the 
Principality  should  be  restored  to  him,  but  if  not 
it  should  ^rm  part  of  the  Diocese.  As  he  died  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  without  issue,  the  territory  became 
incorporated  with  the  Bishopric,  till  1483,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Count  of  Mark ;  but  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  its  former  pos- 
sessors. The  French  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Count  of  Mark,  fre- 
quently urged  their  claims  to  this  Duchy,  which  they 
relinquished  in  1641,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity 
of  j815,000.  sterling.  About  thirty  years  afterwards, 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  having  taken  part  ^n  the  war 
against  France,  Louis  XIV.  once  more  put  the  family 
of  La  Tour  in  possession  of  this  Duchy.  In  1792 
Philip  d*  Auvergne  was  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  navy,  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  assumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Bouillon,  which  he  bore  till  his 
death  in  1816.  Previous  to  this,  however,  this  Duchy 
had  once  more  become  the  subject  of  litigation,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  appointed  commissioners,  in 
1815,  to  investigate  the  claims  of  this  Prince,  and 
those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Rohan.  Their  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  whom  the  Duchy  is  now 
possessed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  principal 
places  within  the  limits  of  this  small  Duchy  are 
Bouillon,  Miruart,  Saint  Hubert,  Rochefort,  Logne, 
and  Hiergues. 


JLUM. 


BOU. 


bcniois  with  the  Maese.  It  is  a  neat  small  town^  with 
a  population  of  about  2000  individuals.  It  has  a  castle 
standing  upon  a  high  rock.  In  May,  1794,  the  Aus- 
trian General  Beaulieu  compelled  a  party  of  French 
troops  to  take  refuge  in  this  castle,  and  took  the  town 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  j  but  on  the  approach  of 
a  French  army,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Namur,  from  which  Bouillon  is  about  fifty 
miles  towards  the  south-east.  Latitude  49°  48^  north, 
and  longitude  5°  8^  east. 

BOUIN,  a  small  island  of  France,  oflF  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  included  in  a  bay  formed  by  the  shores 
of  that  Province  and  those  of  Poitou.  It  is  only 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Brittany  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  is  included  in  the  department  of  Vendde, 
It  contains  one  small  town  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  making 
salt.  Some  historians  point  out  this  as  the  place  where 
the  Normans  made  their  first  descent  in  820. 

BOVISTA,  a  name  given  to  the  Lycoperd<m,  or 
Puff-ball. 

BOUKA,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Lord  Anson's  Island,  and 
is  separated  from  Bougainville's  Island  by  a  narrow 
strait  known  by  the  name  of  this  last  navigator. 
Bouka  is  the  native  name,  and  the  island  rises  from 
the  shore  towards  the  centre  where  it  attains  a  con- 
siderable altitude.  Most  of  it  is  covered  with  wood, 
but  in  the  open  spaces  near  the  sea,  extensive  plan- 
tations of  cocoa  trees  are  observed,  which  indicate  a 
considerable  population.  M.  Labillardiere,  in  his 
voyage  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  visited  this  island, 
and  describes  the  natives  as  being  of  a  middle  stature, 
strong  and  active.  Their  colour  is  nearly  black,  their 
hair  On  their  heads  is  thick  and  curled,  but  they  care- 
fully remove  it  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Their 
heads  are  large ;  forehead,  face,  and  nose  flat,  and  chin 
prominent.  Their  mouths  are  wide,  lips  thin,  and 
ears  loaded  with  large  rings  made  of  shells,  by  which 
they  are  greatly  extended.  Some  had  their  bodies 
streaked,  and  others  wore  bracelets  formed  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  husk  ;  and  all  had  a  cord  or 
bandage  tied  several  times  round  the  waist.  In  other 
respects  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  naked. 
Their  disposition  appeared  lively,  and  they  were  very 
fond  of  music,  especially  the  most  brisk  and  noisy 
tunes.  Their  canoes  were  of  a  light  and  elegant 
structure,  and  were  formed  of  several  planks  very 
ingeniously  fastened  together.  They  are  capable  of* 
carrying  forty  or  fifty  men  each,  and  are  rowed  and 
managed  with  great  dexterity.  Their  arms  are  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  use  with  great  skill  and 
effect.  They  showed  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
barter,  by  the  prices  they  fixed  upon  the  European 
articles  that  were  offered  to  them  ;  nails  and  scarlet 
cloth  were  those  for  which  they  manifested  the 
strongest  predilection.  The  northern  point  of  Bouka 
is  situated  in  about  five  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
in  the  155th  degree  of  east  longitude. 

BOULOGNE,  aj^aport  of  France,  on  the  coast  of 

picardy,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

/t  was  the  Capital  of  the  small  ci-devant  government  of 

^ouUmnaUy  and  is  an  old  town  divided  into  two  parts, 

£ji^  upper  and  lower.    The  latter  is  frequently  deno- 

^^inated  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  as  lying  on  the  shore,  to 


the  laiger  ana  more  populous  division,  but  the  vpper    - 
is  the  pleasaoter  situation,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ^'^'^^ 
adjacent  heights  is  highly  agreeable.    The  litrbour,W*^ 
which  in  former  times  was  one  of  the  best  od  that  part 
of  the  coast,  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
though    considerable  exertions  have   recently  been 
made  to  improve  it,  only  small  vessels  can  enter  at 
low  water.    Merchant  ships  wait  for  high  tide,  and 
ships  of  war  either  anchor  in  the  road,  or  off  the  port 
Saint  Jean,  a  few  miles  iiirther  north.    The  trade  of 
Boulogne,   however,  is  considerable,  particuhfljr  io 
fish  caught  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  as  well  as  in  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
country.     Great  part  of  the  Champagne  and  Burgundf 
sent  to  England,  also  passes  through  Boulogne. 

Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  See  of  a  Bishop, 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  hot  the  See 
has  since  been  joined  to  that  of  Arras.  During  the 
extensive  preparations  made  by  Buonaparte,  ht  the 
invasion  of  England,  the  population  of  this  town 
was  gcealy  increa6ed  ;  and  since  the  return  of  peace, 
it  has  been  again  augmented  by  an  influx  of  Britisfa, 
who  have  been  induced  to  make  it  their  place  of 
residence.  A  late  French  work  states  the  numher 
of  inhabitants  at  12,700 ;  and  it  is  esthnated  that 
there  are  about  3000  English  in  the  towns  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Boulogne  is  about  154  miles  from  Paris, 
about  thirty  from  New  Romncy,  in  Kent,  and  twenty- 
two  south  of  Calais,  and  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
former  port,  for  the  return  passage  across  the  channel 
to  Dover.  Latitude  50"  43'  ST^'N.,  and  longitude  l" 
aC  59"  east. 


BOUNCE,  v.\ 
BoCNCE,  n«      f  I 


Vox  a  sono  Jicfa,  says  Skinoer, 

.,         Perhaps  from  boundt,  bounU,  hoiaa> 

Bo'uNciNO,      ?*See  Bound  below,  and  Scotch,  to 
Bo'uNCBB.       J  bount,  in  Jamieson. 

This  Bodaine  chauage  when  he  began  to  ftpye 
And  colde  suspect  into  his  miode  had  crepti 
He  bountt  and  bet  his  head  tormentingly, 
And  firom  all  company  himself  he  kept. 

OoKoigne.    DwMBmrtknhmtwffBaOe* 

They  waste  their  winde  in  aighea, 
they  bleare  their  eyes  with  brine : 

They  breake  their  bulcka  with  boumcingfp^i 
their  harts  with  lingring  pine. 

TwhenUe.    Of  ike  Torments,  ^c 

With  that  he  gave  her  a  boumee 
Full  vpon  the  gorge. 

Skeitim.     Ware  the  Bwi^ 

Yet  still  he  bet  and  loemei  rpon  the  dore. 
And  thuadred  strokes  thereon  so  hideonsly. 
That  all  the  pcece  he  shaked  from  the  flora. 
And  filled  all  the  house  with  feare  and  ipreat  vp-rore. 
Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  r.  can.  x. 
As  savage  beasts  with  keene  and  fell  teeth  kept  up  i«  ^ 
caftes,  and  made  more  fierce  and  crucll  with  their  w^rJJJ 
filthie  keeping,  upon  hope  to  get  out,  rush  and  *•«•««•«■■"* 
the  barrea  that  turae  and  wind  within  their  socketo. 

HoUand,   AmmimutSi  wL  "»• 

Pbl.    —————.  To  bestride 

The  frothy  foams  of  Neptune's  surging  waves, 
When  blust'riug  Boreas  tosaetb  up  the  deep 
And  thumps  a  louder  bounce.  , 

Ford.     The  Lover* s  Melanckofyt  ■««  »■  ^'  *' 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green- wood  forest  lost, 
All  carelcaa  rambling  where  it  lik'd  them  most ; 
Their  wealth  the  wild-deer  bouncing  through  the  !»«««• 
Tkosnson.     Castte  of  /ndolenct,  caa- » 
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As  1  WM  Bitting  ia  my  t1»iaber»  Mill  thiBkiM  on  ««nl4ect  ibr 
By  next  Spectator,  I  heard  tiro  or  three  irregnlar  bcmneet  at  my 
laocUady's  door,  aad  iipoa  the  opening  of  it  a  loud  chearfnl  roice 
.nquiriog  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 

Sptciator,  No.  383. 

The  heroines  imdertook  the  task. 

Through  lanes  nnknown,  o*er  stiles  they  ventor'd, 
Rap'd  at  the  door,  nor  stayM  to  ask, 

But  botmct  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

Gray.    A  long  Siory. 

At  this  information  I  eoukl  instantlv  percsiTethe  widow  bounce 
from  her  neat ;  b«t  correcting  herself,  she  wt  down  igmn,  re- 
pressed by  motives  of  good  breeding. 

GoidBmtith,  CiH»en  of  the  World,  let.  70. 

BOUND,  17.  ^      To  hmmd.    Skinner  Mys,  is 

BouNO,  w.  >fipotn  thePr.  hrm^r  to  be  struck 

Bo'uNDiNG-SToxB.J  back,  to  leap  back,  to  be  dashed 
back,  from  the  Lat.  undare,  abundares  redundarcj 
because  a  ball,  nvhen  struck  back,  commeat  et  remeat 
insfar  undarum.  But  rebound,  (to  which  he  refers,  and 
which  he  explains  to  signify ;  to  be  driven  back  as  a 
ball,)  he  derives  fronai  the  It.  rimbombart,  to  resound  as 
an  echo,  from  the  Or.  fiofifitn,  fiofifittp,  to  bomb^  or 
hum. 

Pr.  *'  bondir,  to  bound,  to  reboitnd,  to  leap,  j^tap, 
jert,  skip,  rise  (suddenly  and  swiftly)  upward.*' 
Cotgrave. 

Imperioasly  be  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bound*. 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder, 

The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 

Whose  holk>w  womb  resounds  like  Heaven's  thunder. 
Shak$pemrt.     Vtnut  tmd  Adomn* 

Tis  ftrange  !  the  pilot  keeps  his  seat ; 
His  bounding  iA\v^  does  so  curvet, 
WhihA  the  poor  passengers  nre  fcrand, 
In  their  own  fears  already  drowa'd. 

Co/ton.     W%»ttf\ 


This  discourse  did  breath 


The  fiery  bounding*  of  his  heart*  that  still 
Lay  in  that  ssture. 

Chapman,    Hmner^a  Odyo&ey,  book  xz.  Ibl.  368. 

For  doe  but  note  a  wilde  and  wanton  heard 
Or  race  of  yontliful  and  vnbaBdled  colts, 
Petchhi^  mad  bound*,  bellewing  aad  neigliiag  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood. 

Shakipeare,    Merchant  of  Venice^  foL  182. 

I've  seen  a  huntsman,  active  as  the  mom, 
Salute  her  earliest  blush  with  sounding  horn  ; 
Pursue  the  bounding  stag  with  op'ning  cries. 
And  slight  the  timid  hare,  his  easy  prize : 
Then,  with  the  setting  sun,  his  hounds  restndn; 
iior  bomuling  stag,  nor  thnid  hare  obtam. 

Blachloek.    Detiderium  iMietim. 


BoiTND,   V, 

Bound,  n, 

Bo'UNDART, 

Bounder, 

Bo'UNDLESA, 
Bo'uNDLESSNESS. 


To  bound  is  formed  upon  the 
past  tense,  and  past  participle 
of  the  verb,  to  bind. 

To  confine,  to  lirait^  to  re* 
strict,  to  terminate. 


Fhtrt>enemnid  allege,        •        •        •        # 
>at  ]>orgh  ye  reame  suld  go,  >e  bomnde*  forto  stake. 

R.  Bruwmt,  p.  SOS. 

And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see. 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let ; 
At  bothe  worldes  endcs,  saith  Trophee, 
In  stede  of  bounde*  he  a  pillar  set. 

Chaucer,  The  Monke*  Tale,  v,  14121. 

"Wlnr  doest  tiiou  rather  put  into  his  head  howe  farre  he  may 
eztende  the  bounde*  of  his  dominions,  then  put  him  in  remem- 
braunce  with  howe  narrowe  lymites  the  seignorie,  whiche  he  hath 
nowe  at  this  present,  was  in  old  tyme  bounded, 

Udall.    Saint  Mark,  Pptfmee^%. 


While  Peirce  and  Flowmi  hopes  to  picke  a  thAke,  BOUND. 

By  mouing  bounde*,  (which  got  skarce  graze  his  goose.)  — 

Ga*coigne,     The  Fruit*  *^  Warre,       BOUOTY. 


So  maye  the  feare  of  infamy,  dishonour  and  dyspraise,  refraine 
and  restrayne  them  frO  euyl,  and  some  tyme  holesomely  brydle 
and  conteine  them  within  the  limites  &  bounde*  of  good  and 
honorable  order.  Sir  Thoma*  More,     Workc*,  fol.  622. 

Deep  woes  roH  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 

Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o*erflow8 : 

Grief  dallied  wiUi  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

Shakepeare,    Xape  of  Lucrece, 

In  his  miracles,  hee  loves  ever  to  meet  nature  in  her  bomndit 
and  when  shee  hath  done  her  best,  to  supply  the  rest  by  his  over^ 
ruling  power.  Hall,    Cont,  Simon  called. 

For  let  vs  first  consider  the  breadth  and  bignesse  of  this  burn- 
ing zone  (which  as  euery  man  knowcth,  is  47.  degrees)  each 
tropscke,  which  ai«  the  bounder*  tliereof,  being  23.  degrees  aad  a 
haUe  distant  from  the  eqninoctiall. 

Makluyt.  Fof,  4-c.  The  Temperaimro  of  Region*,  v.  iii.  Ibl.  48. 

And  him,  whom  all  the  skill  and  power  of  armes  did  late  attend. 
Now  like  a  man  in  counsell  poore,  that  (trauelling)  goes  amisse. 
And  (hauing  past  a  boundleote  plaine)  not  knowing  where  he  is. 
Comes  on  the  sudden,  where  he  sees  a  riuer  rough. 

Che^nman,    Homer'*  Iliad,  ibl.  75. 

God  has  corrected  the  houndietmet*  of  his  voluptuous  desires, 
by  stinting  his  strength,  and  contracting  his  capacities. 

Soutk,     " 


Ye  good  distrest ! 


Ye  noble  few !  who  here  onbending  stand 
Beneath  life^  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more. 

7Tko9n*on,  Winter, 


As  in  geometry,  of  all  lines  or  sufaoes  contaned  wittna  tba 
same  bound*,  the  streight  line  and  the  plain  surface  are  the 
shortest :  so  it  is  also  in  morality  :  by  the  right  line  of  Justice, 
npottthe  plain  ground  ofVertne,  a  man  soonest  will  arrive  to 
my  well-chosen  end.  Barrow,    Sermon  v.  vol.  i. 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  thee : 

You're  like  a  passenger  below. 

That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so  j 

But  still  his  native  country  lies 

Beyond  the  bounfrie*  of  the  skies. 

Cotton.    Contemi,  Fi*iom  4. 
Is  there  a  temple  of  the  deity. 
Except  earth,  sea,  and  air,  yon  azure  pole  ; 
And  chief,  his  holiest  shrine,  the  virtuous  <aoal  ? 
WhereVrthe  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  csn  move, 
TUswide,  tlus  AoKMOMr  nniverse  is  Jove. 

Lyttelton,     Cato's  epeeck  to  Lalienut, 

BOUNTY,  "A 


Bo^UKTBOUa, 


bonte;     It.   bonih;    Sfi. 


Bo'uNTBOUSLY,  tbondad ;  Lat.  ^ontfos,— of  tin- 

Bo^uNTSousNESS,  t  scttlcd    etymology^ — is  good- 

Bo^uNTiFVL,  /ness,    kindness,     beneficence, 

Bo'uNTiFULLY,  1  beBcvolencc,  mnnificeoce,  libe- 

Bo^uNTiFULNsss,  iTality,  generosity. 

BO^UNTIHEAO.  J 

For  God  it  wot,  tiiat  children  often  been 
Unlike  hir  worthy  elders  hem  before, 
Bountee  cnmeth  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren. 
Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  yhore  : 
1  trust  in  Goddes  bountee,  and  therefore 
My  marriage,  and  n.in  estat,  and  rent 
I  him  betake,  he  may  don  hs  him  lest. 

Chaucer,     The  Clerke*  Tale,  v.  8032. 

Nature  set  in  hir  at  ones 

Beautee  with  bountee  so  beseyn. 

That  I  male  well  affierme  and  seyn, 

1  sawe  yet  neuer  creature. 

Of  comly  hede,  and  of  fetore. 

In  any  kynges  region, 

Be  liche  hir  in  comparison. 

Gower,    Coi^f,  jiw*,  book  ▼• 
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TOT  lo  uire  living  niniucns  iniKuiiva  ri^uoy 

As  in  A  book,  every  good  wqrd  and  deede. 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuoas  : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bomUeoug, 
For  which  the  fame  outsprong  on  erery  side 
Both  of  hire  beautee  and  hire  bouniee  wide. 

Chaucer.    The  J^oettmres  Taie,  r.  12039. 

Hereby  see  we  that  dedes  and  works  are  bnt  outward  signes  of 
the  inward  grace  of  the  bounteout  and  plenteous  mercy  of  God, 
frely  receyued  without  all  merites  of  deedes,  ye  and  before  all 
dedes.  TynHuU.     WorAes,  foL  66, 

A  parte  of  y  cause  was,  y*  the  sayd  Charlys  after  thcyr  thynkyng, 
bad  not  so  bounteouMly  rewarded  them  as  they  had  deseniyd. 

Fabyan,    Ludovici,  AnHO,  xL 

Wherefore,  be  Tsyng  all  lenitie,  mercie,  and  bountemunestt 
would  not  once  touch  or  apprehendc  the  body  of  King  Henry, 
whome  he  might  both  haue  slaine,  and  vtterly  destroyed,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  him  in  his  warde  and  gouernance. 

Grafton,    Henry  VL  The  thirty-third  yere. 

Rue  on  roe.  Lord,  for  thy  goodnes  and  grace 
That  of  thy  nature  arte  so  bountifiUl; 
For  that  goodness  that  in  the  worlde  dothe  brace 
Repugnaunt  natures  in  quiet  wonderful!. 

Wyati,    Ptaime,  \i. 

Then  the  commons  louyngly  thaked  the  kyng  and  muche 
praised  bis  witte  that  be  liad  dcnyed  it  to  them  when  they  un- 
worthely  demaunded  it,  and  bad  bountifuUy  graunted  it  when  he 
perceiued  that  they  sorowed  and  lamented. 

UaU.  King  Henry  Fill,  The  twenty-second  yere. 

And  in  affliccions  tborowe  the  help  of  God  they  be  inuincible  : 
and  if  any  prosperitie  come  ynto  them,  tbei  ascribe  it  wholly  to 
the  goodnes  and  bountifulneM  of  God. 

UdalL    Matthew t  ch.  iv. 

For  that  I  may  not  remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  God  hath  also  made  provisions  for  the 
poorest  persons ;  so  that  if  thev  can  but  rule  their  desires,  they 
shall  have  their  tables  furnished. 

Taylor.    Sermon  xxvi.  fol.  249. 

Wherforc  he  thancked  the  king  with  all  his  hartc  for  bis  honor- 
able present,  promising  to  requite  bis  bounteous  Kbcralitye,  by 
some  good  toume  that  lay  in  his  owne  pr^'^uate  power  to  doo. 
Art  A.  GoMyng.  Justine  ^  fol.  128. 

Ye  maye  (sayde  the  kynge)  bounteouseiye  rewarde  me,  if  ye 
lende  me  the  yonge  man  that  daunsed  before  your  maiestic. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    The  Gocemovr,  fol.  76. 

But  this  sudden  pang,  bauing  first  commended  the  bounteousness 
of  his  minde, — ^the  LL.  of  the  senate  staled  ; — affirming  it  to  be 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  if  the  reuenewes  by  which  it  was 
sustained  should  be  diminished. 

^  Grenewey,     Tacitus,  fol.  196. 

Now  g^  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairely  to  rise,  and  ber  adorned  bed 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  aduance, 
Formerly  grounded,  and  fast  setteled 
On  firme  foundation  of  tme  bountihed, 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  Si.  can.  12. 

If  tben  be  be  as  deceived  and  as  absurd,  who  tbinketb  that 
tne  gods  be  mortal  and  corruptible,  as  he  who  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  bear  no  bounti/ul  and  loving  affection  toward  men, 
Chrysippiu  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  Epicurus. 

HoUand.    Plutarch,  fol.  BB\. 


cution  of  Rhynsault. 


svi    u*c  iinuKuuue  tit' 

Spectator,  }io,m. 


BOUl. 


^Pm^ 


ff^lfM  the  kings  bmmti/ulnesse  giuen  lands  and  possessions  to 
Cbrim£f^tn*  churches  for  this  end  ?  that  Clearkes  harlots  should 
bee  f>   ^^V^^^  ^^^^  delicious  dainties. 

»^^  Stow.    Anno,  974.     The  West  Saxons. 

^ts  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk, 
4Comc  uninvited  ;  be  with  bounteom  hand 
^inpartH  his  smoking  nntage,  sweet  reward 
^>f  bis  own  industry.  Philips.     Cyder,  book  ii. 


For  Providence  decrees,  that  we  obtain  ^^V*^ 

With  toil  each  blessing  destin*d  to  our  um  ; 

Bnt  means  to  teach  us,  that  our  toil  is  vain, 
if  he  the  bounty  of  hii  hand  refuse. 

Seatt.    Ekgyl. 

But  oh  thou  bounteous  giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  I 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  awsjr. 

Cowper.    The  Tosh,  book  t. 

To  thy  blest  band,  and  bounieousness  of  mind, 
Has  giv'n  extensive  powers  unslacken'd  rein; 

To  me  a  barrenness  of  wish  assign'd, 
That  grieves  itself  to  see  another's  pain. 

Boyse.    AaOit, 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the  public  wesl  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  who,  for  the  geneTsil  good,  tikes  upon 
himself  to  esse  us  of  the  whole  care  and  weight  of  goTersineiit; 
but  still  that  bounti/ui  source  of  power  permits,  by  a  rery 
generous  dispensation,  some  streams  to  flow  down  to  us. 

Melmoth.    Pliny,  Letter  xx.  book  E 

If  they  are  less  bountifully  provided  than  the  rich,  widi  tbe 
materials  of  happiness  for  Uie  present  life,  let  them  however  be 
thankful  to  Providence  that  they  have  fewer  difficulties  to  coo- 
tend  with,  fewer  temptations  to  combat,  and  fewer  obstacks  lo 
surmount,  in  their  way  to  the  life  which  b  to  come. 

Porteus,    Lecture  xvii.  voL  ii. 

BOURBON  L'ARCHAMBAUD,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  former  Bourbonnois,  and  that  from  which  the 
Province  derived  its  name,  and  the  reigning  family  of 
France  and  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  their  titles.  It  is 
now  included  in  tbe  department  of  the  Allier,  and 
noted  for  its  warm  baths.  The  population  is  now 
only  about  2500 ;  and  the  town  is  about  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Moulins. 

BOURBON-LANCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  latter  river.  It  has  an  ancient 
casUe  standing  upon  a  rock,  but  is  most  distinguished 
by  its  mineral  springs.  Some  of  these  are  sulpbureouSi 
and  others  impregnated  with  salt.  There  are  also 
warm  baths,  Which  seem  to  have  been  of  ancient 
repute  ;  for  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  stands  about  tbirtj-five 
miles  south-east  of  Antrim,  and  contains  nearly  3000 
inhabitants. 

BODRBONNE  LES  BAINS,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  and  the  department  of  the  Upper  Maine. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  from  which  the 
concluding  part  of  its  appellation  is  derived.  These 
waters  are  much  used  in  nervous  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints, and  are  often  sent  to  a  considerable  distance. 
They  issue  from  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  an  old 
castle.  The  population  of  the  town,  which  stands 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Langres,  exceeds  3000. 
Lat.  Af  67'  N.  long.  6^  SO'  E. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  Province  and  government  of  Old 
France,  with  the  title  of  a  County,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Duchy.  It  was  bounded  by  Nivemois  and  fierr)  on  the 
north  and  west,  Auvergne  on  the  south,  and  Burgundy 
on  the  east.  This  Province  derived  its  name  from  its 
chief  city,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Allierand 
Cher.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Bonr- 
bonnois,  the  former  towards  the  east,  and  the  latter 
the  west ;  but  it  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Allien     . 
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BOURBON-VENDEE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Poitou,  and  the  department  of  Vendue,  of  which 
it  is  the  Capital.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  it 
was  called  Napolbow,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1814,  its  name  was  changed  to  its 
present  appellation.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town  that  the  Royalists  experienced  a  signal  defeat,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1795.  In  1807,  the  inhabi- 
jints  were  less  than  1000,  but  they  have  since  greatly 
n creased. 

BOURD,  »."j      Fr.  hourde,  scoffs,  jeasts,  gibes, cuts, 

Bo^UBDixG,  >  quips.  Cotgrave.  Dutch,  boerde :  Mid. 

BouBD,  n.  J  Lat.  burda.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  that 
the  Fr.  bourd-er  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  bc-hourdir, 
'}ehorder,  to  joust  together  with  lances, — and  that  this 
i^eing  a  species  of  mock  fighting  very  common  in 
former  times,  the  idea  has  been  transferred  to  talking 
in  jest  or  mockery.  Behord,  he  considers  to  be  a 
Gothic  word  -,  and  Schilter  derives  it  from  the  ancient 
Ger.  harden,  (A.  S.  hyrdan)  custodire.  As  barriers  (ap- 
plied to  certain  contests)  are  so  named,  because  those 
contests  were  carried  on  within  barred,  secured  places ; 
in  like  manner,  be-houdir,  to  joust,  may  have  been  so 
used,  because  those  jousts  or  tournaments  were  con- 
ducted in  secured  or  guarded  places. 

Bretheren,  quad  he,  take  kepe  what  I  sbal  say; 
My  wit  U  gret,  though  that  I  bourde  and  play. 

Chaucer.     The  Pardoneret  Tale,  v.  12710. 

Ye  should  not,  sir,  in  a  strange  land, 
Mocky  nor  yet  be  onei-bourdand ; 
But,  if  ye  will  with  bourdings  deal, 
Right  cleanly  than  ye  should  them  veil. 

EUiM.    Spechnens,  Sir  Eger,  9fc, 

Yet  had  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare. 
Which  he  rit  on  then  he  should  with  me  strife. 
I  wool  not  wrathen  him  so  mote  I  thrive ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  sayd  it  in  my  bomrd. 

Chancer,     The  Manciples  Pro,  v.  17026. 

Gamelyn  satte  him  adoun 

In  the  justic'is  stede, 
Herkenith  now  of  the  bourde 

That  Gamelyn  tho  dede. 

Id.     The  Plowmatu  Tale, 

I  am  wise  enongh  to  tell  you  I  can  bourd  where  I  see  occasion, 
»r  if  you  like  my  uncle's  wit  better  than  mine,  you  shall  marry 
ae.  Ford,    'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  act  iiL  sc.  5. 

Gramercy,  Borril,  for  thy  company. 
For  all  thy  jests,  and  ul  thy  merry  bourds. 

Upon  thy  judgment  much  I  shall  rely, 
Because  I  find  much  wisdom  in  thy  words. 

Vrayion,    PaitoraU,  Eclogue  7, 

BOURDEAUX,  or  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  largest 
,nd  most  commercial  cities  of  France,  and  the  chief 
own  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  situated  on  the 
tfft  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  sixteen  lestgues  from 
ts  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  the  Revo* 
iition  it  was  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  Bordelois, 
mi  of  the  whole  of  Guienne,  and  one  of  the  roost 
ipulent  cities  in  France  -,  and  it  is  now  the  See  of  an 
Lrchbishop,  and  a  grand  emporium  of  general  com- 
nerce,  as  well  as  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
Trench  wines.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  re- 
narkably  handsome,  as  several  of  the  streets  are 
larrow  and  crooked,  but  it  contains  many  good  build- 
ngs,  w^tch  give  it  a  noble  asfiect  from  the  river ; 
ind  most  parts  of  it  have  been  greatly  improved 
^vithin  the  last  half  century.  Among  the  principal  of  its 
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public  edifices  are  the  Exchange,  the  Hotel  de  Fermes^  BOUR- 
the  Palace  founded  by  Buonaparte  in  1810,  an  elegant  DEAUX. 
Theatre,  the  Town-house,  and  the  Palace  once  occupied  * 
by  the  Dukes  of  Guienne,  but  subsequently  used  as  a 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Cathedral  is .  an  ancient 
structure,  and  the  University  has  been  founded  about 
400  years.  Bourdeaux  likewise  contains  an  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  in  171^>  with  another  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  founded  in  1670, 
and  revived  in  1768.  Jhese  institutions  were  sus- 
pended during  the  Revolution,  but  were  restored  to 
more  than  their  former  importance  under  the  influence 
of  Buonaparte.  Various  manufactures  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware, woollen  cloths,  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  -,  but  it 
is  most  distinguished  for  its  commercial  transactions. 
The  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogne  give  it  access  to  a 
great  range  of  country  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  its  maritime  commerce  is  carried  on  with  most 
quarters  of  the  globe  -,  and  it  is  computed  that  in 
time  of  peace,  its  annual  export  of  wine  amounts  to 
100,000  pipes,  with  20,000  hogsheads  of  brandy. 
Plums,  raisins,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  wood,  turpentine, 
cork,  and  honey  are  also  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
The  chief  imports  are,  from  England,  woollen  stuffs, 
tin,  lead,  coal,  herrings,  salt  provisions,  leather,  and 
dye-stuffs;  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic,  timber, 
deal^,  staves,  copper,  hemp,  pitch,  and  cheese.  The 
trade  with  the  colonies  usually  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  besides 
those  which  sail  from  other  ports,  but  which  take  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cargoes  at  Bourdeaux.  The 
articles  usually  sent  thither  are  wine,  brandy,  salt 
provisions,  manufactured  goods,  and  clothing;  and  the 
return -cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  as 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.  The  intercourse  between 
this  port  and  the  United  States  is  also  extensive; 
and  vessels  from  Bourdeaux  are  engaged  both  in 
the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  course  of  exchange 
embraces  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburgh,  London, 
and  Paris,  besides  all  the  other  commercial  towns  of 
France ;  and  its  trade  has  great  influence  upon  all 
(he  south-west  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

Bourdeaux  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  the  Burdi' 
gala  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  appears  to  have 
been  either  founded  or  enlarged.  In  the  fifth  century 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Goths,  and  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  contest  between  them  and  the  Normans. 
Subsequent  to  this  period,  it  was  governed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Guienne ,  till  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
the  last  Duke  with  Louis  VIl.  of  France  it  was,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Province,  united  to  the  other  possessions 
of  the  Crown.  This  Princess  being  divorced  by  Louis, 
in  1152,  she  afterwards  married  Henry,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
by  which  Bourdeaux  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  that  country.  It  was  to  this  city  that 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  conducted  John,  the  captive 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  also 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  Court  for  about  eleven  years, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  improvement;  nor  was 
it  re-annexed  to  the  Crown  of  France  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  VU.  An  oppressive  salt  tax,  and.  some  other 
dissatisfactions,  caused  a  violent  insurrection  in  this 
city,  for  which  it  suffered  severely  in  1548.  At  the 
Revolution,  Bourdeaux  attached  itself  to  the  Giron- 
dists, the  leaders  of  which  were  its  own  representa- 
5b  . 
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and  the  most  respectable  and  opuient  ot  its  citizens 
were  either  banished  nr  guillotined,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  When  order  was  once  more  restored 
under  Buonaparte^  prosperity  began  to  revisit  Bour- 
deaux;  but  the  renewal  of  war,  in  1803>  dissipated  for 
a  time,  the  flattering  pros{)ects  which  the  inhabitanta 
of  this  renowned  city  had  begun  to  cherish.  Bourdeaux 
may  be  considered  as  a  town  of  unvarying  loyalty  j  for 
it  was  the  first  city  in  France  that  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Bourbons,  in  1814  ;  and  it  also  resisted  the  second 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte  in  the  following  year.  It 
has  now  regained  much  of  its  wonted  commercial 
activity  ;  and  a  late  French  writer  states  its  population 
at  120,000  individuals.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  s 
estimate,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  city,  as  derived 
from  the  observation  of  five  successive  years,  (from 
1777  to  1781  inclusive,)  was  56°'8 ;  while  the  mean 
annual  temperature  for  this  latitude  is  B7°'6.  The 
latitude  is  44°  &&  15"  N.  and  longitude  (f  33'  59'' 
W.  Tlie  soil  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Bourdeaux  is 
sandy,  but  well  cultivated,  and  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  the  wine  so  well  known  as  tin  de  Bourdeaux, 
or  Claret  This  city  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ausonius^  the 
celebrated  grammarian,  rhetorician,  and  poet,  who 
was  made  Uoman  Consul  in  379«  and  died  under 
Honorius  in  39S,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bernard,  in  his  native  city.  St.  Paulin,  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
waa  also  a  native  of  Bourdeaux  ;  as  well  aa  Montaigne 
and  Montesquieu  in  later  times. 

BOURDON,  A.  BuaDBN,  or  Bvbthbn,  (q.  v.) 


And  there  in  mourning  tpend  their  time 


With  wailfoU  ttmcs,  whiles  wolres  do  howle  and  bariie, 
Aad  wtm  to  beare  «  btardom  to  their  plaint. 

Speiuer.     On  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneg. 

BOUR&£N-BR£SS£,  a  town  of  France,  formerly 
the  Capital  of  the  small  Province  of  Bresse,  anid  now 
the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  Ain.  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Riessouse ;  and  has  some 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  combs,  with  a  trade 
in  these  and  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  supports  a  population  of  about  7300  indivi- 
duals. The  church  of  theAugustin  monastery,  founded 
by  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  was  considered  as  a  chefd'oeuvre  of  architecture. 
The  tombs  of  the  foundress,  her  husband,  the  Duke, 
and  his  mother,  decorated  with  statues  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets  are  particularly  worthy  of  ad* 
miration.  Bourg  was  the  birth  place  of  the  noted  Vau- 
gelas,  the  grammarian  and  critic,  and  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Lalande.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Ma^on,  in  latitude  46°  12' 26'^  N.,  and  longitude. S'' 
13'  45''  E. 
BO'URGEON,  r.  1  Fr.  bourgeonner,  to  bud,  to 
Bo^uRGKON,  n.  J  spring  or  sprout  out,  to  put  or 
shoot  out.  Cotgrave.  Sursum  geminani  is  rendered  by 
Wiclif — buriownynge  upwards.  Menage  says  it  is  from 
hurrio;  and  burrio  from  burro.  Skinner,  that  it  is 
from  bourre,  soft  down,  because  buds  are  generally  soft 
and  downy.    But  the  origin  of  bourre  is  still  to  seek. 

Wo8t  thou  not  well  (qd.  she)  but  enery  tree  in  his  seasonable 
time  of  bourioniug  shew  his  blomea  from  within,  in  tigne  of  what 
trmtt  shonlde  out  of  him  spring,  els  the  fmit  fortiiatyere  men 
haltdeliuredjbethegnmndBeoer  sogood.  Aad  though  tha  stock 
be  mighty  at  y«  ful,  &  y«  bsaunches  seer  &  no  hwriont  shew, 


Good  lady  (qd.  I  than)  ithafthoft  be  seen,  yt  weitheis  k  itoroMi     *~ 
so  hugely  bane  fall  in  kuriouing  time,  &  by  perte  dunnehia^^^W 
beaten  of  the  springs  so  clean,  wherthrough  y*  fnut  of  thilk  ym  V^yW 
hath  failed.     It  is  a  great  grace  whA  luriwt  has  good  wcthen, 
their  fmiia  foorth  to  bring.  Id,    Jb.  fol.  316. 

Bibolde  gbe  that  no  man  faile  to  the  grace  of  God,  that  no 
roote  of  bittirnesse  buriownyng-e  upward  lette  snd  nuinye  be 
defoulid  by  it  mcUf.    Ehrrwiiy  ch.  xii. 

When  first  on  trees  bur^eti  the  blossomcs  soft, 
Prickt  forward  with  tftc  sting  of  fertile  kbde, 

Against  the  aire  cast  rp  her  head  aloft. 
And  gath'reth  seed  so  from  the  fruitfull  winde. 

Fairfax.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  rii.  sL  76. 

Also  they  have  derised,  that  the  said  impe  to  he  eogrtfted,  be 
gathered  from  the  tree  when  irbeginneth  to  bod  or  burgtn, 

H^Uaud,    Ptittie,  v.  L  fol.  S19. 

Furthermore  looke  what  is  the  nature  that  forked  trees  hare  in 
their  boughes,  the  same  hath  the  rine  in  her  eyes  and  bwrgfom. 

Id.  A.  F.  L  p.  476. 

Thui  Cham  his  broode  did  burgeon  first. 
And  held  the  worlde  in  awe. 

ITanicr.    AUtion**  Emgimnd^ho^x. ik»h 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell. 

Ihyden,    Von  Seba$tian,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

BOUR6ES,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  formerly 
the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Berry,  and  now  the  chiejf 
place  in  the  department  of  Cher.  It  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  in  a  flat  country,  near  the  river  Ybvre, 
and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  containing 
together  sixteen  parishes,  but  is  not  peopled^  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent  3  the  number  of  inhabitants 
having  been  lately  stated  at  about  16,350.  This  town 
presentis  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  the  tra- 
veller's attention,  except  the  Cathedral  and  t)ie  great 
tower^  formerly  used  as  a  atate  prison.  The  fonner 
is  onex)fthe  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France,  and 
the  Archbishop  took  the  title  of  Primate  of  Aquitaine, 
a  title  which  was  disputed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bott^ 
deaux.  It  was  at  Bourges  that  Charles  VII.  pablisbed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  abolished  by  Louis  XI.  who 
was  born  there  in  1422,  and  founded  its  Univeraty  a 
1465,  besides  conferring  several  important  priviiegw 
on  his  native  place.  There  are  some  manufactures « 
silk,  and  woollen  stuffs,  with  cottcMis,  stockings,  and 
caps,  both  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  whi(J; 
with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  districts,  are  chiefly 
disposed  of  at  its  annual  fairs  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistance  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  students  who  reside  ui  the  town. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Bourges  was  a  noted  phce  m 
3the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  j  and  the  Jesmtt 
had  at  one  period  a  celebrated  establishment  there.  It 
had  several  monasteries,  one  of  which  was  founded  by 
Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  and  wife  of  Louis  XH. 
This  city  was  the  Avaricum  of  the  ancients,  a  name 
which  it  derived  from  its  situation  near  the  nrcr 
Avara,  now  the  Y^vre,  or  Evrej  it  was  likewise  callefl 
Biturigm  from  its  inhabitants.  Livy  considers  it  M 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities*  in  Gaulj  ^^^^-l 
who  took  it  by  storm,  after  a  protracted  siege,  found  » 
to  be  one  of  those  which  were  best  fortified.  It  b»s  ai 
various  periods  given  birth  to  several  celebrat«i  J^^i 
among  whom  were  P.  P.  Deschamps.  Bourd^oue, 
Soncict,  and  Labbe,  noted  Jesuits  >  Nichohis  Ca^ 
crinot,  a  historian  and  criticj  P.  Gibieuf,  a  Icanjco 
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m  latitude  47^  5'  N.  and  longitude  2^  84'  £. 

BOURGET,  a  small  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia^  in  Savoy^  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  a  short  distance  from  the  Rhone. 
This  iake«  which  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  thrbe  broad>  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  fish, 
called  lavaret,  not  found  in  any  other  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  about  1200 ;  and  in  a  mo- 
nastery are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  curious  intermitting  spring. 
Bonrget  is  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Aix. 

BOURGNEUF,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany^  and  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Noirmoutier.  It  has  a 
small  but  secure  harbour;  with  extensive  salt 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  yield  abundance 
of  salt.  On  the  coast  there  are  likewise  rich  beds  of 
oysters.  Bouigneuf  is  the  seat  of  some  commercial 
transactions,  and  vessels  are  fitted  out  from  its  port 
both  for  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  population  is  little  more  than  9000,  and 
the  distance  south-west  of  Nantes  is  about  twenty-two 
miles. 

BOURN,  A.  S.  hyma,  bum;  Dutch,  bom  ,•  Ger.  bom, 
hrunn  ;  Swe.  brunna.  Junius  and  Wachter  think  it  is 
from  the  Gr.  fipveiv,  to  spring  or  flow  forth.  Ihre — 
from  rinnan,  be^rinnan,  brinnan,  to  run.  See  an 
example  from  Miltop  in  V.  Boskt. 

She  Beverley  salutes,  whose  beaaties  so  delirht. 
The  fafar-enamonr'd  flood,  as  ravish'd  with  Uie  sight. 
That  she  could  erer  stay,  that  gorgeous  phane  to  view. 
But  that  1^  brooks  and  bourns  so  hotly  her  pursue. 

Drayton,    Poiy-otbion,  Song  28. 

Diuers  boumts  sodainly  brake  out  of  the  hoUowe  places  of  the 
earth,  and  ouerflowed  a  great  part  of  Cauterbury  cittie,  the  streame 
whereof  was  so  swift  and  Tiolent,  that  it  bare  downe  buildings 
and  houses,  and  drowned  manie  people. 

Stow,  Ann,  1271.    Umry  III. 

Bourn,  Fr.  borne,  a  bound,  limit,  meere,  march  ^ 
the  end  or  furthest  compass  of  a  thing.  Cotgrave. 
Of  unknown  etymology. 

Death  has  summon'd  it  to  go 
Pensiiye  to  the  shades  below : 
Dismal  regions !  from  whose  bown 
No  pale  travellers  return. 

Fmifke.     The  Sparrow, 

BOURNE,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln^ 
the  ohief  trade  of  which  is  woolstapling  and  tunning. 
It  is  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
also  of  Dr.  Dodd  of  unhappy  notoriety.  The  church 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  Popu- 
lation of  the  whole  place  in  1621,  9242.  Distant 
ninety-MfVen  miles  north  from  London,  eight  from 
Fotheringham,  thirty-six  south  from  Lincoln. 

BOURNONITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  rare  ore  contain- 
ing lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  mineralised  by  sulphur^ 
which  was  first  discovered  in  Cornwall,  and  nanied 
after  its  discoverer  the  Comte  de  Bournon. 

BOUSE,   ^     The  Dutch,  buyte  is,   (according  to 

BousT.  J  Kilian,)  a  cup  with  two  handles,  which 
on  account  of  its  sise  is  taken  tfp  and  set  down  with 
both  hands.    Buy$en,  to  drink  out  of  such  a  cup,  to 


Is  nothynge  cleare 
But  yglye  of  cheare 
Her  face  all  bowty 
Comelye  crinckled 
Wonderously  wrynkled. 

Skelion,    EUnour  Rumming, 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eate. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can, 
Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  rpholden  can. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  tan.  4.  St.  22. 
^fow,  though  from  the  table  he  [Sylla]  was  commonly  found  both 
very  aetire,  painful,  and  severe ;  vet  falling  into  such  oompanv, 
hy  drinking,    bowsing,   and   making  good  cheer,  he  suddenly 
became  another  manner  of  man. 

\orth,    Plutarch,  {o\.3B7. 
The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came. 
Each  bowsy  farmer  with  his  simpering  dame. 

King.    The  Did  Cheese. 
Rous'd  at  his  name,  up  rose  the  bowwy  sire. 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire. 

Pope.    Duneiad,  book  iv. 
Let  the  men  of  all  nations,  but  Italy,  prove 
The  blessings  that  wait  upon  beauty  and  love  : 
But  in  boosing,  alas !  one  unfortunate  bout 
Will  rob  us  of  vigour,  and  leave  us  the  gout 

Fawies,     Woman.    A  Bailad. 

Where'er  you  see  ungracious  Ham 
*  Bent  to  disclose  his  father's  shame. 
And,  spite  of  modest  Shem  and  Japhet, 
Persist  the  boozy  sire  to  laugh  at. 
You  aid  the  pious  hrother's  cares  : 
Your  delicacy  suits  with  theirs. 

Cambridge.     On  Painting. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  /3ot>»,  an  ox,  orp€<f>w,  I  turn. 
A  mode  of  writing  Greek  inscriptions,  in  which  the 
second  line  is  turned  upside  down  and  proceeds  from 
right  to  left,  in  the  same  manner  as  oxen  turn  in 
ploughing,  as  in  the  example  below. 

THN  THAE  KEAPOY  AAPNAKA 
•SOKSJ  NaXHO  AOVa^AX  OX 

Pausanias  explains  the  Boustroph^don  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner :  tfxvAw«va  Be  t[\\a  r&v  r^pafifimttnf 
BOY2TP04>HAONica\oi)ffii'"'E\Xiyi'e?-  to  Be  tW  -roidvhe' 
avo  Tov  wipaT09  rov  itrov^  iwtffrpeiPei  twy  evwtf  to  Sevre* 
pov,  uftrvep  iu  BtavXov  Bpdfiif.     Eliaca,  v.  17* 

BOUT.  See  Bought.  One  fcou^  one  turn  j  another 
turn,  another  trial. 

Here,  tmnt,  take  a  taste  of  my  good-will. 
For  tnus  I  doe  hegin  my  bloody  bout : 

You  cannot  chnse  but  like  the  greeting  ill ; 
It  u  not  that  same  clubb  will  bcare  you  out 

Guy  andAmarant,  in  Percy,  ▼.  iii.  p.  114. 

But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out. 
Queen  Mab  and  all  her  fury  rout. 
And  come  again  to  have  a  bout 
With  Oberon  yet  madding. 

Drayton.    Nymphidia.    The  Court  ^  Fairy. 

We'll  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out, 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout; 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd,  ' 

Not  by  the  drugging-boz  to  be  recall'd. 

King.     The  Art  of  Coohery, 

The  prineeof  *  *  *  has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I  am  in 
DO  danger  of  starving  for  this  bout, 

OoidswUth.    A  Letter  from  a  Traveller 
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BOW. 


BOW,  V. 

BoViNG, 

Bow,  n. 

BoVhand, 

BoViiAX, 

BoVeb, 

BoVsHOT, 

Bo'WYEB, 
BoVsTRING. 


BOW.  BOW,  r.  T  A.  S.  byg-an;  Dutch,  huygen; 
Ger.  beugen ;  Swed.  ^oo'a,  to  bow, 
to  bend,  to  curve,  to  crook,  to  arch, 
to  incline,  to  decline. 

Bow,  the  noun,  whether  applied 

to  the  inclination  of  the  body  in 

reverence ;  or  to  on  engine  of  war  -, 

or  an  instrument  of  musick  -,    or  a 

particular  kind   of  knot ;     or  the 

curved  part  of  a  saddle,  or  of  a  ship  ;  or  to  the  arc 

en-ciel,   (rainbow  5)    or  to  bended  legsj    or  to  the 

branches  of  trees;    always  means  one  and  the  same 

things;    viz,  bended  or  curved ;    and  is  the  past  tense 

and  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  bygan,Jiectere,  incurvare. 

See  Tooke,  ii.  916. 

Wiclif  renders  the  Lat.  declinare,  vitare,  {sc.  to  slip 
on  one  side,  to  escape  ;)  by  the  Eng^lish  word  to  bow. 
It  is  also  used  (consequently)  for, — ^To  give  way,  to 
yield,  to  submit. 

Conon  bowede  a  doun  to  b}in,  &  ]>onkccle  h}in  faste 
And  bi  het  to  scrue  hym  trcwliche,  ])e  while  ^'s  lyf  laste. 

R.  Gloucatcr,  p.  93. 

Tlie  bowiaret  ssoppe  bii  breke,  &  howet  noine  ecb  on. 

/</.   p.  541. 

Wilton  bad  ^ei  taken,  Southampton  also, 
Corniraile  and  Wales  bouwed  ]>ain  vnto. 

R.  BruHne,  p.  39. 

And  brynge  alle  men  to  bowe.  with  onte  bitter  wondc. 

Piers  PionkmaHf  p.  73. 

And  the  day  licgan  to  bowe  doun,  and  the  twelve  camcn  and 
seiden  to  him,  leevc  the  puplc  that  tlici  go  and  turne  into  castels 
and  tonnes  that  ben  aboutc  that  thci  fyndc  mete  :  for  we  ben 
here  in  a  desert  place.  WtcUf.    LuAe,  ch.  iz. 

But  he  that  was  maad  hool,  wistc  not  who  it  was  :  and  Jliesus 
bowide  awey  fro  the  people  that  was  set  in  the  place. 

Id,    Jon.  ch.  V. 

Amyd  the  clois  vndar  the  hcuin  all  bare 
Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mckle  fare  altare, 
Ncre  quham  thare  grew  an  rycht  auld  lauror  tre, 
Jiiwand  toward  the  altere  ane  litcU  we, 
That  with  his  schadow  the  Goddis  did  oucr  heild. 

G,  Douglas,     EneaduSf  book  ii.  p.  56. 

Amid  the  court  vnder  the  hcuen  all  1)Arc 

A  great  alter  there  stood,  by  which  there  grew 

An  old  laurel  tree  bowing  theruuto, 

Which  with  his  shadow  did  embrace  the  gods. 

Surrey,     AUnaris,  book  ii. 

3y  worshippyng,  whether  it  was  in  the  olde  testament,  or 
newe,  vndcrstand  the  bowing  of  a  mans  self  vpon  the  ground  : 
as  we  ofte  tymcs,  as  we  kneclc  to  our  prayers  bow  our  sclues,  and 
lie  on  our  armes  &  hands  with  our  face  to  the  frround. 

Ttfudal,     WorkfSj  fol.  11. 

For  cuer  his  bowe  is  ready  bent, 
And  whom  he  hit  I  tell  hym  flienl. 

Gower,     Con/,  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  50. 

And  I  saigh,  and  lo  a  whyt  hors,  and  he  that  sat  on  hym  hadde 
&  bouwe,  and  a  crowne  was  gouun  to  him  and  he  wente  out  ouer- 
comyngc  that  he  schulde  ouercome. 

Wiclif,    Apocali^Sy  ch.  Ti. 

And  beholde  there  was  a  whyte  horsse,  and  he  that  sat  on  hym 
had  a  bowe^  and  a  crowne  was  geuen  vnto  him,  and  he  went  forth 
cOquering  and  for  to  ouercome.  Bible ^  1551. 

Then  all  the  gonncs  scuered  them  sclues  into  one  place,  the 
pykes  in  another,  and  tlie  bowvien  in  another. 

Hall,    King  Henry  FIJI,   TheZl  yere. 


When  the  Turke  was  arriucd,  lie  bent  liis  ordinincetonrilk  «. 
towne  and  did  no  great  harm,  when  he  saw  that  the  wilks  tot  ^ 
of  that  defence  that  ordinaunce  did  title  barme,  he  caosdallla^ 
pyoners  to  cast  yearth  one  banke  ouer  .mother  styl,  tyll  tkcjas 
wtthin  a  bowshot  of  the  wall. 

Grafton.    Kiug  HcwyVIILAam^Xi 

Ther  were  also  of  Martcs  dinsion, 

Tir  armercr,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smithi 

That  forgeth  sliarpc  swerdes  on  bis  stith. 

Chaucer,     The  Knighlet  Ttde,  t.  2M6. 
Wyllyam  sliot  so  wonderooa  veil. 
Till  hys  arrowes  were  all  agoe. 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  apon  hym  fell. 
That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two. 

AdavnB<Uti»Pmi. 

She  sees  her  son,  her  God, 

Bow  with  a  load 

Of  borrow'd'sins ;  and  swim 

In  woes  that  were  not  made  for  him. 

Crashmw.     Sancta  AfariM  Dsknm. 
So  furely  diglit,  when  she  in  presence  came, 

She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reuerence. 
And  bowed  lowe,  that  her  right  well  becainf , 
And  added  grace  vnto  her  excellence. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Qmetne,  hook  L  no.  11 

When  he  came,  he  saw 

Vlysses  viewing,  ere  he  tried  to  draw 
The  famous  601c; ;  which  euery  way  he  moa*d ; 
Vp,  anddownc  turning  it :  in  which  he  proo'd 
The  plight  it  iras  in  :  fearing  chiefly,  lest 
The  homes  were  eatc  with  wormes,  in  so  loog  rat: 
But  what  his  thoughts  intended,  turning  bo  ; 
And  keeping  such  a  search  about  tlie  bow; 
The  wooers  little  knowing,  fell  to  iest. 
And  said  ;  past  doubt,  he  is  a  man  profest 
In  bowyers  craft,  and  sees  quite  tUrough  the  vood. 
Chapman,    Homer* t  Odyssey^  book  xzL  fol  331. 

And  now  his  well-known  how  the  master  bore, 
Turn'd  on  all  sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: 
Lest  time  or  wonns  had  done  the  weapon  vtod;, 
Its  owner  absent  and  untry'd  so  long. 
While  some  deriding — <<  How  be  turns  the  hsml 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  maa  must  know. 
Or  else  would  copy ;  or  in  howM  he  deals ; 
Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  be  steals.'* 

Pope.     Homer's  Odfotf. 

Atrides  dart,  of  Helenus,  the  thrust  out  bowhtudOKxiaj 
And  through  the  hand,  stucke  in  tlie  bow. 

Chapman,    Homer's  lUad,  book  xiii.  fol.  Is 

On  his  bow-bach  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes. 

Shahspearc,     Venus  and  Jie»»' 

The  bow-man  (which  no  country  hath  the  like] 
With  his  sheaf-arrow  proveth  by  hb  might. 
How  many  score  off  he  his  foe  can  strike, 
Yet  not  to'  draw  above  his  bosom's  height. 

Dray  ton.     The  Battle  ofJgiatwrt. 

They  vse  little  drummcs  at  their  sadie  bowe*,  by  the  sood^ 
whereof  their  horses  vse  to  ninoe  more  swiftly. 

.   Hahluyt.  Voyages,  ^c,  Anth.  Jenhiuson,  1 314. 

As  touching  his  forme  and  feature  of  bodie,  this  i^  v*^  ^ 
complexion  somewhat  blacke  or  browne,  &c.  bow-legftdm 
short  withall,  whereby  he  both  leapt  and  ran  passing  well. 

Holland,     Ammimuus,  foL  m 

To  go  from  the  Cape  de  Sant  Antonio  for  Hauaoa  in  theo^ 
of  the  north  winds,  thou  shalt  goe  north- went  vntill  thoobectaff 
of  all  the  shoalds  of  the  Cape,  and  then  hale  thy  bowliuet,  uA  p 
as  neere  the  wind  as  thou  canst  possibly.  , 

Hahluyt,'    The  first  ruttierfor  the  West  Indian  in-  W. 
The  cause  was,  that  our  pinnesae  burst  her  Anift^i  •" 
foremast  aboard  of  a  ship  that  rode  at  Detford.  .  , ,  « 

Jd.    Voyages,  i^c,    iW: /r»6«Aer,  V.  ui.  fol  » 
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For  onee  it  was  my  dbmal  bap  to  liear 
A  Sibvl  old,  howieni  witli  crooked  age 
That  far  events  full  wisely  conld  presage. 
And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass. 

MiltoH.     Vacation  Estreiit, 


See,  though  from  far. 


His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth,  steel  ftoicri,  and  shafts  thdjr  arms 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit. 

Jd.  Paradise  Rtgaincd^  book  iiL  1. 305. 
But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  Greek  and  Syriack  churehes  : 
in  the  Greek  they  have  their  ordinary  bawiHg^t,  which  the^  pro- 
perly call  wpotnewrifuera,  worshippings ;  and  their  extraordmary, 
which  they  call  furanias ;  which  are  of  two  sorts,  the  lesser  and 
the  greater ;  tiie  lesser  are,  when  they  bow  their  heads  only  to 
the  ground ;  the  greater,  when  they  lie  prostrate  upon  it. 

Btvtridge,     Sermon  v.  Tol.  i. 

For  the  string  is  always  ready  upon  their  bow  to  let  fly  this 
arrow  [ill  report]  with  an  lucredible  swiftness,  through  city  and 
country,  for  fear  the  innocent  man's  justification  should  overtake 
it.  Tiliotton.    Sermon  zlii. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Ihyden,     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said : 
Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unp^d. 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king. 

Id.    Homer* t  Iliad,  book  i. 


Dpth  not  the  ox  obedient  bow 

His  patient  neck,  and  draw  the  plough. 

Cotton. 


Fable  1. 


But  pays  his  debts,  and  visit,  when 't  is  due ; 
His  character  and  gloves  are  e^'er  clean. 
And  then,  he  can  out-6ot9  the  bowing  dean. 

Young*     Love  of  Fame,    Satire  4, 

There  the  sycophant,  and  he 

Who,  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bows. 
Begs  a  warm  office,  doom*d  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

Cowper.  The  Ta»h,  book  iii. 
In  Turkey,  where  the  place,  where  the  fortune,  where  the  head 
itself,  are  so  insecure,  that  scarcely  any  have  died  in  their  beds 
for  ages  ;  so  that  ftie  bowstring  is  the  natural  death  of  Bashaws, 
yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  distinction  (precarious  enough, 
God  knows,  in  all)  sought  for  with  such  boundless  avidity,  as  if 
the  value  of  place  was  enhanced  by  the  danger  and  insecurity  of 
its  tenure. 

Burke.    Speech  on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments. 

These,  with  new  bopes  glad  Phocis  next  bestow'd. 
When  Python  sunk  beneath  her  Aou^y^-god. 

Harte.     Thebaid  of  Statins,  book  vi. 

The  Bow  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  IS  one  of  the  roost  universally  adopted  weapons  of 
offence.  Without  implicitly  embracing  the  opinion  q( 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  that  Lamech  killed  Cain  with  a 
shaft,  we  still  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the 
.very  early  use  of  the  Bow.  Ishmael  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  desert  and  to  have  been  an  archer.  ( Gen. 
XX.  ^1.)  By  which  statement  the  sacred  historian 
most  probably  meant  to  imply,  that  he  used  the  Bow 
in  hunting.  Moses  himself  has  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  its  invention  on  the  authority  of  Josephus ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  almost  every  nation  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  has  attributed  the  discovery  to  Us  traditionary 
founder.  The  Greeks  indeed  went  still  higher,  and 
fathered  it  on  a  God.  The  chief  epithet  by  which 
their  poets  have  distinguished  Apollo  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery  ;  and  his  first  pupils  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  Cretans,  whom  all  historians  describe  as 
particularly  dexterous  in  shooting. 

The  oldest  Bow  which  has  been  described  to  us 


particularly,  is  that  of  F&ndarus.  (II.  A«  104.)  The  hero  BOW. 
had  formed  it  from  the  horn  of  a  mountain  goat  killed  ^^^/^ 
by  his  own  hand.  This  horn  was  sixteen  palms  ia 
length.  It  had  been  accurately  polished  and  tipped 
with  gold.  In  the  east  the  horns  of  the  antelope  are- 
still  in  like  manner  fiishioned  into  Bows.  They  consist 
of  two  pieces  firmly  joined  at  the  centre,  and  seldom 
exceed  four  feet  in  length. 

The  Grecian  Bow  is  observed  by  Montfiiucon  (iv.  68.) 
to  be  uniformly  sculptured  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
monuments  which  are  left  to  us ;  and  he  describes  it 
as  closely  resembling  the  letter  S.  It  was  to  the  ex- 
tremities at  which  the  string  was  fastened  {xopwvai) 
that  gold  was  commonly  applied  -,  the  string  itself 
was  sometimes  of  horse  hair  {iinriia,)  sometimes,  as 
in  that  of  Tandarus,  of  an  ox-hide  thong,  (vev/>a 
fio'cia,)  In  drawing  it  the  Greeks  differed  fcom  modern 
use,  and  from  that  of  the  ancient  Persians  also,  by 
returning  the  hand  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  right 
breast.  Procopius  has  described  the  Persian  mode 
aS' similar  to  our  own,  e\jc€Tat  Be  avrotv  wapa  to  fUtwwcfv 
^  vevpa,  wap^  iand  pAXtara  rS>v  wreov  to  Se^iou, 

The  Scythian  Bow,  the  invention  of  which  was 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  their  great  progenitor 
Scythes,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  was  distinguished  by  its 
remarkable  curvature.  When  unbent  it  was  almost 
semicircular  :  when  strung  the  ends  which  before 
were  inflected,  were  drawn  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  it 
differed  little  from  the  ordinary  Bow  of  Greece.  The 
Bows  used  by  the  modem  Tatars  in  our  own  days, 
are  of  very  similar  construction.  In  its  use  the 
Scythian^  are  said  to  have  been  ambidexterous. 

The  Roman  SagUtarU  did  not  form  part  of  the 
regular  legion,  but  were  attached  to  it  as  light  troops. 
In  his  Gallic  campaign,  Csesar  makes  frequent  mention 
of  his  Numidian  and  Cretan  archers,  and  although  they 
are  not  expressly  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  his 
invasion  of  Britain,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  followed  him  in  this,  one  of  his  most  hazardous 
expeditions.  In  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Emperors, 
we  know  from  Dion  Cassius,  and  other  authorities, 
that  archers  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  our  island ; 
and  as  the  Bow  is  not  included  by  Caesar  in  his  minute 
enumeration  of  the  warlike  accoutrements  of  the 
natives,  we  may  believe  that  he  first  introduced  the 
weapon  to  their  knowledge. 

The  Bow  was  never  considered  a  national  weapon 
in  France,  and  was  used  more  as  an  instrument  of  the 
chace  than  of  war.  Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Phi- 
lippe Auguste,  the  Long  Bow  and  Cross  Bow  was 
generally  disused.  The  second  Lateran  Council  in  1 139 
had  peremptorily  anathematized  artbu  illam  morti- 
FRRAM  et  Deo  odirilbm  BalUtariorum  ei  Sagittariorum, 
The  archers  employed  by  the  detestable  Louis  XI. 
were  Scotch,  and  in  the  place  of  them  be  substituted 
the  Swiss  infantry  in  1480;  they  were  however  restored 
in  the  succeeding  reign.  Later  than  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  no  mention  is  made  of  archery  in  the  French 
military  service. 

Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authority  of 
Ossian;  or,  from  his  appeals  to  the  bended  yew,  the  Bow 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  sounding  quiver  of  Morni, ' 
we  might  place  the  use  of  archery  in  North  Britain  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  the  date  claimed  for  the 
visionary  bard.  Strutt,  (Sports  and  Pastimes,  plate  iv.) 
upon  whose  diligence  and  accuracy  the  most  implicit 
dependence  may  be  placed,  has  exhibited  two  drawings 
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the  cniel  murder  of  Edmund^  King  of  the  East  ADgles, 
who  was  shot  at  as  a  mark  (ianquam  signum  ad  sagittam) 
till  his  conquerors  satiated  their  barbarous  revenge  by 
his  death.  In  the  well-known  story  of  Alfred  and  the 
cottager's  wife,  as  related  by  Asserius  in  his  "  Gests* 
of  this  great  King,  the  roynl  fugitive  is  described  as 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  his  Bow  and  arrows. 

Antiquarians  have  expressed  their  doubts  whether 
it  was  the  Long  Bow  or  the  Cross  Bow  which  was  used 
with  so  much  effect  by  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  (Jrchceologia,  vii.  46.) 
inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  instrument 
by  which  the  second  William  fell  is  also  similarly 
doubted.  By  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  (cap.  68.)  any  one 
who  practising  with  arrows  should  kill  a  bystander, 
is  freed  from  the  guilt  of  murder ;  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  first  statutable  notice  of  the  Bow  in  England. 

In  the  wars  of  Henry  II.  with  the  Irish,  bis  success 
is  greatly  attributed  by  Giraldus  Cambreosis  to  the 
employment  of  the  Long  Bow.  The  same  author  notes 
•onie  remarkable  anecdotes  of  the  extraordinary  skill 
which  the  Welsh  at  this  time  possessed  in  the  use  of 
the  said  weapon.  He  speaks  -of  their  arrows  on  one 
occasion  penetrating  through  oaken  portals  four  fingers 
in  breadth  ;  and  on  the  assertion  of  William  de  Breusa 
himself,  he- mentions  a  horseman  who  was  fastened  to 
his  saddle  on  both  sides  by  two  arrows,  each  of  which 
respectirely  passed  through  the  opposite  hips. 

.In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  an  ordinance  is 
found  instructing  the  Sheriffs  of  most  counties  to 
provide  five  hundred  whUe  Bows,  and  five  hundred 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  intended  vrar  with  France. 
These  orders  are  frequently  repeated  during  this  reign ; 
und  in  one  mstance  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  is 
directed  to  furnish  five  hundred  painted  bows,  as  well 
as  the  same  number  of  whiie.  From  another  paper  it 
seems  that  the  white  Bows  were  sixpence  cheaper 
than  the  painted  ;  and  the  bundle  (jgarbaa)  of  arrows  is 
•shewn  by  Du  Cange  to  have  averaged  twenty-four  in 
number.  The  battle  of  Cressy  was  won  by  the  Long 
Bow ;  our  archers  were  drawn  up  in  triangles  behind 
the  ranks.  The  rain  which  fell  during  the  engagement 
had  damaged  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  arbalesters, 
of  whom  15,000  were  in  the  field.  The  English  Bows 
durine  the  storm  were  unstrung  and  protected,  and 
^therefore  fit  for  immediate  service.  At  Poictiers  the 
-Long  Bow  was  equally  successful,  and  in  both  these 
battles  the  French  cavalry  was  swept  away  by  the 
English  archers.  Nevertheless  within  seven  years  after 
the  latter  victory  in  1363,  we  find  a  Royal  proclama- 
tion forbidding  many  other  sports  and  enjoining  the 
.  pastime  jof  archery,  which  it  was  feared  had  been  too 
much  neglected.  Under  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
HoUnshead  informs  us  that  the  Genoese  requested  a 
body  of  archers  from  England  to  assist  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saracens  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
where  they  performed  good  and  honourable  service. 
The  Royal  guard  of  archers  at  this  time  is  stated 
by  Stow  to  have  amounted  to  4000  men,  who  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Members,  sur- 
rounded the  House  of  Parliament  "  with  their  Bows 
bent,  their  arrows  notched,  and  drawing  ready  to 
6boot.*'  In  the  twelfth  year  of  this  King,  an  Act  was 
passed  obliging  servants  to  shoot  with  Bows  and  arrows 
^1%  holydays  and  Sundays  >  and  three  years  afterwards 


every  opportunity  ot  exercwmginem. 

In  the  domestic  broils  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign, 
one  or  two  particulars  relative  to  archeryhaveraached  us. 
Grafton  records  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  waswooDded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury; 
and  after  an  affiur.at  Cireneester,  fourscore  archers  of 
the  town,  among  whom  certain  "  good  women '  are 
enumerated,  are  substantially  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices. Six  bucks  and  a  hogshead  of  wine  was  to  be 
their  annual  portion,  (Rymer*s  Fadera,  a.  d.  1406.) 
The  Chronicler  of  the  victory  won  over  the  ScotB  at 
Halidon  Hill,  has  furnished  a  vivid  description  of  the 
powers  of  the  English  Bow.  *'  The  Lord  Percies 
archers  did  withall  deliver  their  deadly  arrowes  so 
lively,  so  courageously,  so  grievously,  that  they  runne 
through  the  men  of  armes,  bored  the  helmets,  pierced 
their  very  awords,  beat  them  down  to  the  earth,  and 
easily  shot  those  who  were  more  slightly  armed 
through  and  through.'* 

The  improvement  in  gunnery  in  jthe  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  directed  that  monarch's  attention 
principally  to  ire-arms  ;  and  orders  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  De  equis  pro  cariagio  gunnorum  Regis  capiendis. 
and  Denon  trantmittendo  gunpoudre  verms  partes  ezterat, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1413.  The  victory  at  Agiocourt 
however,  two  years  afterwards,  was  entirely  attri- 
buted to  the  Long  Bow;  and  by  a  Proclamation  in 
1417,  the  Sheriffs  are  enjoined  to  pluck  from  every 
goose  six  wing  featherB,  (which  the  arrow-makers 
determine  should  be  the  second,  third  and  fourth  of 
each  wing  of  a  goose  two  or  three  years  old,  although 
they  are  better  tf  dropped  naturally,)  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  King. 

Edward  IV.  took  much  pains  to  improve  the  state 
of  archery  in  Ireland.  In  his  fifth  year  he  passed  an 
Act  that  every  Englishman  and  every  Irishman  dwell- 
ing with  Englishmen,  should  have  an  English  Bow  of 
his  own  height,  of  yew,  .wych,  hazel,  ash,  awbume, 
(alder)  or  any  other  reasonable  tree.  From  this  we 
may  decide  upon  the  usual  length  of  the  arrow,  which 
is  commonly  half  as  long  as  the  Bow.  The  cloth-yard 
therefore  was  only  employed  by  a  man  six  feet  high, 
and  few  common  men  drew  above  twenty-four  inches. 
Butts  were  to  be  raised  in  every  township,  and  on 
holydays  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  shoot  up 
and  down,  under  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  for  each 
omission.  The  high  estimation  which  archers  still 
retained  is  evident  from  their  pay.  It  was  stipulated 
that  1000  Bowmen,  whom  the  Duke  of  BurguD<^ 
required  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  IV.  should  receive 
sixpence  a  day  clear :  a  sum  which  was  greater  than 
that  received  by  a  common  soldier,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  the  King  knew 
the  value  of  his  troops.  In  his  subsequent  Acts  relative 
to  Archery,  the  preambles  run  thus  :  •'  whereas  the 
defence  of  this  land  is  much  by  Archers,"  and 
**  whereas  many  victorious  acts  have  beeo  accom* 
plished  by  Archero.'* 

In  the  Scottish  war  Edward  provided  both  ordnance 
and  archers,  and  although  fire-arius  were  becoming 
more  manageable,  it  does  not  appear,  that  even  J^ 
the  use  of  the  Bow  was  neglected.  The  pru:e  ef  ^^' 
staves  was  regulated  by  a  Royal  ordinance  a<  ^|5f 
shillings  and  fuur-penoe  each.  .One  of  Hickw^^"* 
first  stflftutes;  diracts  that   all  veasels  from  Venice* 
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r.  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the  Adratac,  (for  yew 
— ^  is  abundant  in  Dalmatia,)  with  every  butt  of  Mahnsey 
or  Tyre  wines,  which  came  principally  from  Crete,  at 
that  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  should 
import  ten  Bow-staves,  because  the  price  in  England 
had  risen  in  an  '^  outrageous'*  manner,  from  forty  siiil* 
lings  to  eight  pounds  a  bushel.  In  the  year  following, 
Richard  furnished  lOQO  archers  to  the  Dukeof  firetagne; 
and  arrow  heads  which  have  been  dug  up  in  Bos  worth 
fiM,  shew  that  archers  were  employed  in  the  battle 
which  cost  him  his  life  and  crown. 

A  portrait  of  Henry  VII.  is  mentioned  by  D.  Bar* 
rington,  in  which  that  Ktng^  is  painted  shooting  at 
•  butts.  Among  the  Harleian  manuscripts, (365.  fol.96.) 
is  a  po^m  written  in  praise  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  his  Queen,  in  vfhich  her  future  husband  is 
thus  described : 

See  where  he  thooteth  at  the  Imtts 

And  with  hym  tre  Lorda^  three ; 
He  weareth  a  gowae  of  vehrette  Uiwke 

And  it  19  ooted  above  the  knee. 

The  sporting  losses  of  Princes  were  very  carefully 
recorded  in  those  days.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's office,  two  memoranda  occur,  Ann.  7>  vad  9. 
of  Henry  VII.  The  first  "  lost  to  my  Lord  Morging, 
at  buttcs,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  :"  the  second 
"  paid  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughs,  thirteen  shillings  and 
four^ pence,  which  the  King  lost  at  buttea  with  the 
Cross  Bo  we."  His  eldest  son  Prince  Arthur,  was  fond 
of  practising  with  the  London  Bowmen,  at  Mile  End^ 
The  Captain  of  the  band  was  honoured  with  thePrince*s 
name  and  title,  and  the  brethren  were  called  hia 
Knights. 

A  statute  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  oomploina 

of  the  negligence  of  the  arrow-smiths ;  and;  orders, 

under  pain  of  foifeitare  and  imprisonment,  "  That  all 

the  heads  for  arrowes  and  quarels  after  this  time  to  be 

made,  shal  be  wel  boiled  or  brased,  and  handened  at 

the  points  with  Steele,"  and  "  marked  with  the  mark 

of  him   that  made  the  same."     In  1468,  this  King 

levied  a  large  body  of  archers  for  service  in.  Brittany, 

and  reviewed  them  before  their  embarkation :    and 

in  one  of  his  statutes  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  the 

Long  Bow,  the  preamble  is  still  more  laudatory  than 

tbose  already  cited  in  Edward  IV' s  reign;  "  whereas 

the  Long  Bow  has  been  much  used  in  Uus   realm, 

IV  hereby  honour  and  victory  has  been  gotten  against 

outward  enemies,   the    reahn  greatly  defended,  and 

become  much  more  to  dread  of  all  Christian  Princes^ 

by  reason  of  the  same."  &c.     (19.  H.  VII.  c.  4.) 

Several  Acts  were  issued  by  Henry  VIIL  for  the 
encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  prohibition  of 
other  games  which  were  represented  to  interfere  with 
its  cultivation.  The  33  Henry  V III.  contains  nume- 
rous regul4tions,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  abstract. 
All  men,  excepting  such  as  were  sixty  years  old  or 
more,  or  wbo  by  lameness  or  other  infirmity,  claimed 
exemption^  Ecclesiastics  and  Judges,  were  enjoined 
to  shoot  with  the  Long  Bow,  and  to  have  a  Bow  and 
arrows  provided  continually  in  their  houses.  Every 
father  of  a  family  was  to  famish  a  Bow  and  two  shafts 
for  each  of  his  man-children  above  seven  years  of  age, 
and  also  for  each  of  his  servants ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
be  is  permitted  to  deduct  the.  expenses  from  their 
^wages.  At  seventeen,  the  young  men  are  to  provide 
a  Bow  and  four  shafts  for  themselves  5  if  a  father  or 
master  suffer  any  of  his  sons  or  certain  of  his  servants 


under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  to  lacke  a  Bow  and 
two  arrows  for  the  space  of  one  month,  he  shaU  for*  ^ 
feit  6s.  Sd,  And  certain  servants  above  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  are  subjected  to  the  same  forfeit  if 
they  lack  a  Bdw  and  four  arrows  for  that  space  of 
time.  On  account  of  the  high  price  and  excellence 
of  yew,  every  Bowyer  is  ordered  to  make  four  Bows 
of  coomion  wood  for  one  of  yew,  under  a  penalty  of 
thf^e  shillings  and  four-pence  for  eadi  deficient  Bow : 
and  no  person  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  unless  he 
be  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  in  land,  or  forty  marks  in 
moveableSi  is  permitted  to  use  a  yew  Bow,  under  a 
penalty  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  Every. town 
and  village  is  strictly  commanded  to  erect  butts  for 
holyday  practice ;  and  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
authority,  all  artificers  connected  with  archery,  are 
to  inhabit  such  places,  as  the  King,  or  the  great 
Officer  of  State  may  think  fit  to  name,  on  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  a  day  during  their  abode  ^e where, 
after  receiving  such  command ;  finally,  aliens  are  pro-* 
hibited  from  shooting  without  the  King's  licence,  and 
from  transportuig  Bows  to  foreign  countries. 

But  it  was  not  the  improvement  in  fire-arms  only, 
which  contributed  henceforward  to  supersede  the  use 
of  the  Long  Bow  as  a  national  weapon.  The  precise 
date  and  origin  of  the  Arbalest  or  Cross  Bow  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  us :  but  it  seems  easily  derivable, 
from  the  larger  species  of  Ballista,  which  we  have 
already  described  under  the  article  ARTii^LEnv.  Vege- 
tius^  indeed,  is  inclined  to  consider  the  Scorpio  to  be 
the  some  as  the  Cross  Bow>  Scorpiones  dicebeiU  guas 
nuncmamiballistas.  voeant,  (iv.  22,)  and  in  latefr  writers, 
the, modem  weapon  is  termed  Scorpio  mamuLlis.  A  re- 
presentation of  an  instrnmeot  somewhat  resembling 
the  Cross  Bowv  is  given  by  MontfKUCon,  (iv.  p.  79.) 
And  Pitiscns,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  assigned  the  intro* 
doction  of  it  in  the  Roman  armies,  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  or  a  little  earlier.  Among  the  modems, 
the  Genoese  in  particular  acquired  great  reputation 
for  their  skilful  management  of  this  wes^Min :  and 
though  not  distinctly  mentioned,  it  was  probably  one 
of  those  instraments  which  they  are  said  to  have 
employed  with  so  much  success  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1 100.  During  the  Italian  civil  wars  of 
the  thirteenth  century  they  maintained  their  fame : 
and  the  tragical  catastrophe  which  befel  five  hundred 
of  his  countrymen,  who  were  sent  against  the  Milanese 
in  1243,  is  recorded  by  the  historian  Fooglieta.  Being 
placed  in  the  front,  they  were  taken  prisoners  after 
effecting  great  havoc  among  the  enemy.  The  con-* 
querors,  in  barbarous  retaliation,  put  out  an  eye  and 
cut  off  an  arm  from  each^  and  then  dismissed  them« 
(Thes.  Hist.  IL  i.  352.) 

Stratt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cross  Bow  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  probable,  that  this  instead  of  the  Long  Bow  was 
the  Norman  weapon  at  the  battle  of  Hastings )  and  a 
passage  which  Moseley  has  cited  in  his  Essay  on 
Ardi^,  from  Sir  John  Hayward's  Lt/e  </  fViUiam  tfte 
Conqueror,  leaves  little  doubt,  that  the  King  himself 
employed  it.  "  The  Duke,"  sayjs  his  biographer,  "  was 
Stately  and  majestical  in  his  figure  ;  of  good  stature^ 
but  in  strength  admirable,  insomuch  as  no  man  was 
able  to  draw  his  Bow,  which  he  could  bend  sitting 
upon  his  horse,  stretching  out  the  string  with  his 
foot."  To  the  larger  Cross  Bow  a  thong  or  stirrap 
was  attached,  in  order  that  the  string  might  be  drawn 
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^  and  William  s  strength  consisted  in  benig  able  to  bend 
this,  even  when  on  horseback  :  the  foot  being  em- 
ployed in  bending  the  Cross  Bow,  but  not  in  the  Long 
Bow.  The  arrows  shot  from  Cross  Bows,  were  called 
quarrels  (carrtau,)  The  boU,  which  by  some  writers^ 
is  confined  to  the  Cross  Bow,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  used  for  the  Long  Bow  also.  In  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  (iii.  17*  MS.)  this  bolt  is  de«* 
fined  "  an  arrow  with  a  pound  and  half  round  bobb 
at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp  pointed  arrow  proceeding 
therefrom."  Those  with  the  blunt  bob  only,  were 
called  Bird-boUs,  an  instrument  which  as  many  of  our 
readers  may  remember,  gives  its  name  to  a  sign  (cor- 
rupted into  Bird  and  Bolt)  opposite  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  The  quarrel'was  sometimes  trimmed  with 
plates  of  brass  or  iron  instead  of  feathers.  It  had 
various  heads,  but  usiudly  it  was  tipped  with  a  large 
pyramidal  iron.  The  French  used  a  species  of  quarrel 
called  Fire  ton,  feathered  like  our  present  arrows,  which 
spun  round  as  it  flew. 

Richard  I.  was  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Cross  Bow  -, 
and  he  lost  his  life  by  one  while  he  was  reconnoitring 
the  castle  of  Chains.  Speed  has  minutely  described 
the  shot,  "  when  Richard  was  at  the  siege  of  this  castle, 
an  arbalester  standing  on  the  wall,  and  seeing  his  time 
charged  his  steel  Bow  with  a  square  arrow  or  quarrel, 
making  first  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  direct  the 
shot,  and  deliver  the  innocency  of  the  besieged  from 
oppression.  Whereupon  discharging  it  as  the  King 
was  viewing  the  castle,  within  the  distance  of 'such  an 
engine  ;  and  the  King,  upon  hearing  the  Bow  go  off, 
stooping  with  his  head,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.*'  (p.  484.)  The  Chroniclers  still  further 
relate,  that  Richard  gave  immediate  orders  for  assault^ 
took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  garrbon,  with  the 
exception  of  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  the  soldier  who 
had  wounded  him,  whom  he  reserved  for  a  severe  exe-> 
cution.  As  death  approached,  he  sent  for  the  soldier, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  ever  done  to  him,  to  pro- 
voke such  revenge.  Gourdon  intrepidly  replied, 
"  what  have  you  done  to  me  ?  You  killed,  with  your 
own  hands,  my  father  and  my  two  brothers ;  and 
you  intended  to  have  hanged  myself.  I  am  now  in 
your  power,  and  you  may  take  revenge,  by  inflicting 
on  me  the  most  severe  torments.  But  I  shall  endure 
them  all  with  pleasure,  provided  I  can  think  that 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
nuisance."  Richard  was  struck  by  the  courage  of  his 
answer, and  dismissed  the  spokesman  with  a  largess  of 
a  hundred  shillings  sterling.  We  wish  the  history 
concluded  here  :  ajfter  the  King's  death,  Marcadel,  an 
officer  in  his  confidence,  and  leader  of  the  Braban^ons, 
seized  the  unhappy  Bertrand,  flayed  him  alive,  and 
hanged  hjm.  A  passage  in  Brompton  makes  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  Cross  Bow  was  the  very  weapon 
with  which  Richard  had  killed  the  relations  of  the 
French  soldier.  Ipse  (Ricardus)  siquidem  hoc  genus 
sagittandi,  quod  arcubalisiarumdicilur,  jamdudum  sopUam 
inusum,  ut  dicilur,  revocavit :  unde  et  in  eo  peritusplures 
tnanu  propria  peremit,  quo  et  ipse  postmodum  in  terra 
propria  inpramunitus  et  in(^inati  interiU. 

Deque  eoim  lex  cequior  ulla  est 
Qiiam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  suiL 

To  the  troublous  reign  of  this  Richard,  however, 
are  referred  the  gestes  of  the  most  renowned  of  all 
English  archers.  Robin  Hood  ;  that  delight  of  ballad- 


dilate  upon  the   circumstances  of  the  bold  outlaw,  Wyw 
whose  acts  appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  popular 
song  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  vhose  his- 
tory, for  a  long  time,  has  been  considered  as  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  uncertainty ;  (Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Hiff. 
of  Music,  iii.  410,)    whose  very  existence  has  been 
deemed  imaginary,  notwithstanding  the  high  respect 
which  Latimer  shewed  him  from  the  pulpit ;  (Vlth 
sermon  before  Edwanl  VI.  Ap.  19.  fol.  75,)  and  whose 
rightful  claims  to  the^arldom  of  Huntingdon,  having 
been  as  much  doubted  as  those  of  his  descendant  the 
present  illustrious   Hans  William,  have  in  the  end 
been  as  firmly  established  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Fitz-Ooth,  by  the  diligence  and  sagacity  of  Stukeley. 
{Palceographia  Britannicap'No,  11. 1746.)  But  the  subject 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  works  which  we  have  already  cited :  to  the 
collections  of  the  indefatigable  Ritson  ^  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  •  to  the  brief  account 
given  by  Stow ;   and  to  Fuller's  fVorthies,    From  the 
last  author  we  shall  borrow  a  few  words,  "  Many 
talk  of  Robin  Hood,  who  never  shot  out  of  Jus  Bow ;  that 
is,  many  discourse,  or  prate  rather,  of  matters  wherein 
they  have  no  skill  or  experience.  This  proverb  is  now 
extended  all  over  England,  though  origiiially  of  Not- 
tinghamshire extraction.   He  was  an  arch  robber,  and 
withal  an  excellent  archer ;  though  surely  the  poet 
gave  a  sway  to  the  loose  of  his  arrow, 'making him 
shoot  one  a  cloth  yard  long  at  full  forty-score  mvrk, 
for  compass  never  higher  than  the  breast,  and  within 
less  than  a  foot  of  the  mark."     We  cite  this  passage 
as  a  caution  against  the  legend  and  ballads  contained 
in  the  Garland:  which  though  some  of  them  probably 
arc  of  remote  antiquity,  yet  bear  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  accommodated,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  popular  phraseology  of  the  day. 

In  succeeding  reigns  the  Cross  Bow  was  so  much 
used,  that  it  threatened  to  supplant  the  Long  Bow  in 
popular  estimation,  insomuch,  that  many  Ro}al  ordi- 
nances were  issued  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 
One  (19.  H.  vii.  c.  4.)  provides,  that  "  no  man  shall 
shoot  with  a  Cross  Bow  without  the  King*8  licence, 
except  he  be  a  Lord,  or  have  two  hundred  mark  land." 
Henry  VIII.  (6.  H.  viii.  c.  13.)  forbids  any  man  to 
keep  a  Cross  Bow  in  his  house  under  a  penalty  often 
pounds  :  and  a  second  time  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
weapon  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by  the 
Bowyers,  the  fletchers  (fledgers)  the  arrow-h(ad 
makers  and  the  stringers,  stating  that  many  unlawful 
games  were  practised  in  the  open  fields,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  public  morals,  and  the  great  decay  of  archeiy. 
The  use  of  the  Cross  Bow,  however,  under  ccrtam 
restrictions,  was  again  permitted  by  an  act  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same  reign.  Certain  overseers  of 
the  science  of  artillery,  (under  which  title  all  shooting 
was  then  included,)  were  appointed  -,  and  a  perpctud 
corporation,  under  the  style  of  the  fraternity  of  Saint 
George,  (of  which  the  present  Artillery  Company  tf 
thelhieal  descendant,)  was  instituted  and  chartered  for 
its  support.  The  members  were  permitted  to  w«*f 
any.  colours  except  purple  and  scarlet;  a  privilege 
which  was  much  coveted  during  the  prevalence « 
rigid  sumptuary  laws.  No  fur,  however,  was  to  be 
seen  on  their  dresses,  of  greater  price  than  that  of  the 
martin.  They  might  shoot  all  birds  bat  phessanti 
and  herons ;  and  in  any  place  except  within  two  m^i 
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of  Popinjay.  This  last  amusement  was  aiming  at  a 
stuffed  bird,  (a  corruption  from  the  Spanish  papagayo, 
a  parrot,)  fixed  on  a  lofty  pole.  A  remnant  of  it  is  to 
be  found  practised  in  our  own  days  in  the  parish  of 
Kilwinning,  m  Ayrshire.  The  mark  is  now  projected 
a  few  feet  from  the  top  of  the  church  tower  j  and  the 
sportsmen  shoot  perpendicularly,  restine^  their  left 
foot  against  its  base.  The  custom  probably  was  in- 
troduced by  their  King,  James  I.  who,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, became  much  enamoured  of  English  archery: 
for  it  does  not  appear,  that  before  this  reign  the  Scots 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Bow.  Ascham  quotes  a 
national  proverb,  which  proves  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  English  in  its 
use,  "  every  English  Archer  beareth  under  his  girdle 
twenty-four  Scottes." 

IntheAct  of  Henry  VIIL  just  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  provision  occurs,  resembling  that 
already  cited  from  the  laws  of  Henry  I. ;  and  both 
sufficiently  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  art 
of  shooting  was  held.  In  case  any  person  should  be 
wounded  or  slain  in  those  sports,  with  an  arrow  shot 
by  one  or  other  of  the  archers,  he  that  shot  the  arrow 
was  not  to  be  sued  or  molested,  if  he  had^  imme- 
diately before  the  discharge  of  the  weapon,  cried  out 
*'  fast,*'  the  signal  usually  given  on  such  occasion. 

Henry  VIIL  himself  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
Jx>ng  Bow,  and  as  HoUinshead  reports,  shot  as  well 
as  any  of  his  guard.  One  of  these  attained  an  honour 
which  was  kept  in  remembrance  among  the  London 
Archers,  long  after  the  decease  of  the  ci^iricious 
Monarch  who  bestowed  it.  In  a  splendid  shooting 
match  at  Windsor,  just  before  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cise, as  one  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  guards,  was  preparing 
to  shoot,  the  King,  in  order  to  encourage  him,  cried 
"  beat  them  all  Barlow,  and  thou  shalt  be  Duke  ot 
Archers.'*  Barlow  won  the  prize,  and  a  mock  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  took  place,  by  which,  from  his 
residence  at  the  time,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Shore- 
ditch.  Similar  titles  were  afterwards  largely  extended 
among  the  company  of  London  Archers ;  and  we  read 
of  Marquesses  of  Clerkenwell,  Islington,  Hoxton  and 
Shacklewell ;  Earls  of  Pancras,  &c,  &c.  In  the  print 
representing  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Francis  I. 
in  ihejield  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  English  King's  attendants 
are  principally  mounted  archers.  But  the  high  repute 
of  archery,  in  these  times,  will  be  perceived  when 
we  observe,  that  the  art  was  not  thought  unworthy 
of  solemn  commendation  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  same 
sermon  preached  by  Latimer  before  the  King,  which 
has  been  already  quoted,  the  ereat  reformer  after 
inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the  age  thus  proceeds : 

"  The  arte  of  shutynge  hath  ben  in  tymes  past  much 
estemed  in  this  realme,  it  b  a  gyft  of  God,  that  he 
hath  geven  us  to  excell  all  other  oacions  withal.  It 
hath  bene  God's  instrumente,  whereby  he  hath  geven 
us  manye  victories  agaynste  our  enemyes.  But  nowe 
we  have  taken  up  horynge  in  townes,  insteede  of 
ahutynge  in  the  fyeldes.  A  wonderous  thynge,  that 
so  excelente  a  gyft  of  God,shouldebe  so  lyttle  estemed. 
I  desire  you,  my  Lordes,  euen  as  you  love  honoure 
and  glorye  of  God,  and  intende  to  remoue  his  indig- 
nacion,  let  there  be  sent  fourth  some  prodamacion, 
some  sharpe  proclamation,  to  the  Justices  of  Peace, 
for  they  do  not  thyr  dutye.    Justices  now  be  no  Jus- 
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thys  singular  benefit  of  God  may  be  practised ;  and 
that  it  may  not  be  turned  into  boliynge  and  glossynge, 
and  horynge  wythin  the  townes  ^  for  they  be  negli« 
gente  in  executyinge  these  laws  of  shutynge.  In  my 
tyme  my  poore  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  roe  to 
shute,  as  to  learne  any  other  thynge ;  and  so  I  thinke 
other  meniie  dyd  thyr  children.  He  taught  me  howe 
to  drawe,  howe  to  lay  my  bodye  in  my  Bowe,  and 
not  to  drawe  with  strength  of  armes  as  other  nacicns 
do,  but  wyth  strength  of  bodye.  I  had  my  Bowes 
bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  Bowes  were  made  bigger 
and  bigger  :  for  men  shall  never  shute  well,  excepte 
they  be  brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  goodly  arte,  a  hole- 
some  kynde  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in 
phisyke.  Marcilius  Sicinus,  in  hlBhckedetriplicivitd 
(it  is  a  great  while  sins  I  red  hym  nowcj)  but  I 
remember  he  commendeth  thys  kynde  of  exercise,  and 
sayth,  that  it  v/restleth  agaynste  Pianye  kyndes  of 
diseases.  In  the  reverence  of  God,  let  it  be  continued. 
Let  a  prodamacion  go  furth,  chargynge  the  Justices 
of  Peace,  that  they  see  such  actes  and  statutes  kept 
as  were  made  for  thys  purpose."  Latimer's  Sermons, 
Black  Letter,  1549,  12mo. 

Edward  VI.  as  appears  from  his  own  roanuscnpt 
Journal  in  the  British  Museum,  wns  fond  of  the  Bow/ 
Mary  more  than  once  commends  her  father's  statutes  in 
favour  of  Archer}' :  and  Elizabeth  passed  one  statute, 
(8  Eliz.  10.)  to  regulate  the  price  of  Bows,  and  a 
second,  (13  Eliz.  14. J  to  permit  the  importation  of 
Bow  staves  from  the  Hans  Towns  and  the  East. 

Roger  Ascham  had  already,  in  1544,  published  his 
Toxopfulus,  or  the  Schole  or  Partitions  of  Shootinge,  the 
most  standard  English  work  on  the  Bow.  This  good 
and  learned  man  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge, 
indulged  much  in  the  amusement  of  archery,  as  a 
relaxation  from  his  severer  labours.  Those  who  see  no 
virtue  but  in  austerity,  censured  him  for  loss  of  time 
and  frivolity:  and  the  rorop^t^  was  his  defence 
from  these  charges.  In  this  work,  says  Johnson,  he 
joins  the  praise  ^vith  the  precept  of  archery;  and  he  has 
sufficiently  vindicated  it  as  an  innocent,  salutary, 
useful,  and  liberal  diversion.  He  had  yet  another 
object,  the  reformation  of  our  English  style,  from  the 
fantastic  exoticisms  which  conceit  and  affectation  had 
largely  engrafted  on  it.  The  book  was  presented  to 
Henry  VIIL  and  procured  its  author  a  yearly  pension 
of  ten  pounds,  a  sum  which  the  biographer  of  Ascham 
has  calculated  as  equivalent  to  one  hundred  in  our 
own  days. 

The  Toxophilus  is  a  dialogue  in  two  books  between 
two  scholars,  the  one  Philologus,  wholly  given  to 
books,,  who  despises  the  use  of  the  Bow  as  a  matter 
"  nau^t,  unworthye,  andbafren;"  the  other,  Toxo- 
philus, who  tempers  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits, 
by  this  "  holesome,  honest,  and  manerlye  pastime." 
This  difference  of  opinion  leads  to  an  argument  in 
which  Toxophilus  runs  through  the  history  and  the 
panegyric  of  his  favourite  art.  As  an  instance  of  the 
ereat  who  had  practised  it,  he  cites  the  epitaph  of 
Darius  from  Strabo. 

Darius  the  Kinge  lyeth  buried  here 

That  in  shootinge  and  lydinge  aad  nerer  pere. 

He  also  states  from  Suetonius,  that  "  Domitian  the 
Emperor,  was  so  cunninge  in  shootinge  that  he  coulde 
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^  never  hurte  him  ;  and  that  Commouus  was  a  "  sure 
hand  in  it."  Here  we  tliink  Philolo^s  has  the  ad- 
vant£ige,  for  he  replies,  that  the  two  Emperors  whom 
his  opponent  has  produced,  are  "  such  an  ungralious 
couple,  as  a  man  shall  not  finde  agayne,  if  he  raked  all 
hell  for  them."  The  amateur  then  fortifies  himself  on 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  exercise^  "  that  labour 
whiehe  is  in  sbootinge  of  all  other  is  best,  both  because 
it  encreaseth  strengthe,  and  preserveth  health  most  -, 
being  not  vehement,  but  moderate,  not  overlayinge 
anye  one  part  with  wearinesse,  but  softlye  exercisinge 
everye  parte  with  equalnesse;  as  the  arms  and  breastes 
with  drawtnge,  the  other  parts  with  goinge,  beinge 
not  so  {painfull  for  the  labour,  as  pleasaunt  for  the 
pastime^  which  exercise,  by  the  iudgment  of  the  best 
physitions,  is  most  alowable.*'  Next  he  adverts  to 
its  scholarlike  nature,  first  he  says  it  is  under  good 
patronage  of  learning,  for  as  Callimachus  signifies. 
Both  merie  longes  and  good  shootinge  delightcth  Apollo, 

Or  as  the  God  himself  states,  in  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides, 

It  is  my  wont  dwayes  my  bowe  with  me  to  beare. 

Therefore  a  learned  Bowman  is  just  as  much  the 
servant  of  Phoebus  as  of  Robin  Hood.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  love  which  the  nine  Muses  had  for  Erotus,  with 
whom  they  "  kepte  companye,"  and  used  "  dailye  to 
shoote  together  in  the  Mount  Parnassus,"  insomuch 
that  when  he  died,  Jupiter  through  their  prayers, 
translated  him  to  the  sign.  Sagittarius.  "  The  fosterer 
of  sbootinge,"  he  continues,  '*  is  labour,  that  compa* 
nion  of  vertue,  the  mainteyner  of  honestye,  the  en- 
crease  of  healthe  and  wealthinesse,  which  admitteth 
nothinge,  in  a  manner,  into  his  companye  that  standeth 
npt  with  vertue  and  honestye."  "  The  companions 
of  shootings,  by  providentness,  are  good  heede  geving, 
true  mee tinge,  honest  comparison,  which  thinges 
agree  with  vertue  verye  well"  He  then  passes  to  its 
uses  in  war,  and  here  arises  a  keen  encounter  of  wits 
on  either  sid^  in  the  application  of  passages  from 
ancient  historians  and  poets,  in.  praise  and  vituperation 
of  the  Bow.  Passing  on  to  modem  times,  Toxophilus 
affirms  that  "  shootinge  is  the  chyefe  thinge  where- 
with God  suffereth  the  Turke  to  punishe  our  noughtye 
lyvinge  withall,"  and  narrates  many  of  the  choice 
deeds  of  English  archery.  After  urging  the  necessity 
of  rules  and  instruction  in  the  art,  if  a  man  intends  to 
shoot  well,  he  hastens  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Philologus,  to  shew  him  the  theory  as  "  hr  forth  as 
he  has  noted  and  marked." 

The  second  book  is  consequently  more  practical, 
and  from  it  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  all  which 
appears  explanatory  of  technical  terms  and  particular 
precepts.  To  hit  the  mark  two  things  are  requisite, 
to  shoot  straight  and  to  keep  a  length,  or  rightly 
xneasured  distance.  The  instruments  of  shooting 
are,  1st.  a  brmcer,  or  close  sleeve,  laced  upon  the 
arm.  This  both  saves  the  arm  from  the  stroke  of 
the  string,  and  the  doublet  from  wearing,  and  also 
enabling  the  string  to  glide  quickly  off,  gives  a  sharper 
shoot  than  the  bare  sleeve  would  do.  Ascham  never- 
theless prefers  so  great  a  tension. of  the  Bow  as  will 
prevent  the  string  from  touching  the  arm  at  all,  and 
thus  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  bracer.  A  good 
bracer  should  have  neither  buckles,  nails,  nor  agglet- 
tes,  {aiguillettes,  tags ;)  for  any  of  these  may  raze  and 


2d.  A  shooting  glove  to  save  thefiBgws.  ThcfoieWw 
finger  and  the  ringman  require  most-  piotectloft. 
Leather  next  the  skin  grows  hard  and  chafes,  therelbre 
scarlet,  (which  was  once  supposed  to  possess  pec«&r 
medicinal  virtues.  See  Volporie,  iit.  L)  &  good  to 
sew  within  the  glove.  The  fin^cs  HkoM  be  cut 
short,  and  trimmed  with  some  ointment,  that  iIm 
string  may  glide  well  away  ;  and  great  careahosldbe 
taken  to  abstain  from  shooting  when  the  hsiids  are 
galled,  for  no  man  can  then  shoot  to- any  purpose ; 
and  by  repeated  hurts  the  fingers  wiH  become  ao 
chafed  that  it  will  be  "  longe  and  longe  to  or  you  shoote 
againe."  Two  precautions  are  recommended  to  pre- 
vent rubbing  off  the  skin  of  the  sfaaft^hand  by  holding 
the  nock  too  hard.  One,  to  sew  a  goose-qnill  spin- 
netted  (slit  and  opened)  and  sewed  againat  the  nock- 
ing, betwixt  the  lining  and  the  leather ;  the  other  to 
have  a  roll  of  leather  sewed  between  the  fingers,  at 
the  setting-on  of  them,  which  shall  keep  them  ison- 
der  so  far  as  to  hinder  them  from  holding  the  nock 
immoderately  fast.  We  doubt  whether  either  of  these 
precepts  is  sufficiently  clear  to  save  die'  tyro  from  t 
flaying.  3d.  The  string.  This  is  of  two  kinds ;  die 
great  string,  surer,  more  stable  to  the  mark,  but 
slower ;  the  little  string,  not  so  sure,  and  fitter  to 
shoot  fiir  than  to  prick  near.  In  stringing,  the  fit 
length  of  the  Bow  is  to  be  marked  ;  and  the  nocking 
of  the  Bow  must  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  too  sharp 
for  the  string.  The  string  must  be  set  on  perfecdy 
straight  ;  and  discarded  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  wear 
even  a  little.  If  the  Bow  be  strung  with  a  little  bend 
it  shoots  farther  and  faster:  If  it  has  a  grett  bend 
the  shooting  is  easier,  no  bracer  is  needed,  the  shaft 
feather  is  unhurt,  and  the  mark  more  readily  spied. 
Ascham,  therefore,  recommends  "  a  good  bigge  bend, 
a  shafiment  (half  a  foot)  and  two  fingers  at  the  least" 
4tfa.  The  Bow.  The.  best  wood  is  yew.  The  Bow 
should  be  **  small,  longe,  heavye,  and  stronge,  lyinge 
streighte,  notwindinge,  nor  marred  with  knotte  gaule, 
winde-shake,  wem,  (spot,)  freat,  (canker,)  or  piaeh^ 
The  colour  should  be  uniform.  Those  made  of  a 
bough  for  the  most  part  are  knotty,  weak,  and  seMoo 
wear  to  a  good  colour,  the  plant  is  better ;  bat  the 
bole  of  ti  tree  is  best  of  all.  It  should  be  carefiiSf 
wrought  with  the  grain,  rubbed  every  day  with  i 
woollen  cloth  well  waxed,  and  well  guarded  from  the 
damp.  The  case  is  better  of  wool  tiian  of  leather,  for 
leather  imbibes  moisture.  It  should  never  aiand  near 
a  stone  wall,  nor  a  fire.  Frost  is  a  great  enemy  to  a 
Bow  :  and  in  winter,-  if  a  man  shoots,  he  should 
gradually  temper  the  Bow  with  friction  before  ft  fiie. 
5th.  The  shaft.  This  has  three  parts  :  thestel^H^ 
stalk)  the  feather,  and  the  head.  The  siel^  is  com- 
monly made  of  some  of  the  following  woods,  "BnseUt 
Turkic  woode,fusticke,sugercheste,  hardbeame,  byrche, 
asshe^  oake,  aervistree,  hulder,  blackthome,  bcche, 
elder,  aspe,  snlowe.  The  four  first  make  dead,  tevy«> 
lumpishe,  hobbling  shafies."  Hulder,  blackthorne, 
servistree,  beeche,  elder,  asshe,  and  salowemakc 
**  holow,  starting,  scudding,  gvddinge  shafles.**  The 
other  woods  are  better,  and  of  aU  ash  is  the  best 
The  stel^  should  be  made  with  the  grain,  and  well 
seasoned  against  warping.  In  a  snudl  shaft  it  should 
be  free  from  knftts.  The  shaft  should  bc-made  round, 
nothing  flat,  without  gall  or  wem.  Wide  nocks  are 
to  be  avoided.    Shafts  are  sometimes  pierced  with 
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heavy  i¥Ood  towards  the  nock  to  counterbtbmce  the 
;  weight  of  the  head,  sometimes  they  are  leaded  also 
with  lead  :  Asdmrn,  however,  coneiidera  the  feather 
sufficient  to  hear  up  any  neceesaiy  wei^t.  The 
feather  is  the  most  important  article  m  shooting.  The 
Lycians  Km  the  only  people  on  record  who  have  used 
arrows  without  feathers, CoT^toi  KoXafkit^oi  4*Te/»«,  Her. 
vii.  S7.)  a  feather  is  the  only  fh.  suhstanee  which  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  *o  which  It  is  applied  j 
and  of  -all  feathers  a  goose's  is  the  best,  that  of  pea- 
cock*s  being  only  ornamental.  The  feather  of  na 
old  goose  is  fittest  for  a  dead  shaft,  that  of  a  young 
goose  for  a  swift  shafts  and  there  is  much  the  same 
distinction  between  the  goose  and  the  gander.  The 
pinion  feather  is  the  choicest.  The  colour  matters 
little.  In  feathering,  that  which  stands  above  in 
right  nocking  is  called  the  cock  feather;  and  the 
position  of  this  must  be  observed,  in  order  that  the 
ether  feather  may  not  run  on  the  Bow  :  the  cock 
feather,  therefore,  is  generally  black  or  grey,  that  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished.  The  length  of  the  feather  should 
depend  upcta  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  (this  is  usually 
one  ounce,  and  in  technical  language  is  said  to  weigh 
so  many  shillings.)  The  heads  of  arrows  have  varied 
asnong  different  nations.  The  Greeks  tied  their  heads 
on  with  string,  and  used  to  carry  their  shafts  without 
heads  till  they  wanted  them  for  use.  Of  the  first 
vee  have  a  proof  when  Menelaus  is  wounded  by 
Pandarus, 

*Q9  £'  iihev  vGopov  t«  ml  ocyicov*  cicrov  ioyja^, 

JUiad.  A.  150. 

So  when  E^nelope  brings  down  the  Bow  of  Ulyuei 
to  the  suitors,  she  carries  also  a  case  containing  iron 
and  brazen  heads.  The  word,  indeed,  ^kiop  is  used 
no  where  else,  but  its  meanu^g  is  obvious. 

KetTO  7ro\v9  teal  x^Xiicov.  Od,  ^.  61. 

Julius  Pollux  (i.  10.)  distinguishes  between  the 
oyiuvov,  the  broad  arrow  head,  or  swallow  tail,  and 
the  'i^&xi^,  or  forked  head.  The  English  head,  which 
haa  smaUer  barbs  than  either,  is  the  best  of  ali,  siilcc 
it  enables  the  shaft  in  its  flight  to  revolve  more  freely. 
The  head  ought  to  be  set  fuU  on,  that  is  with  the 
wood  full  up  to  the  end  of  the  head ;  and  clote  on  with 
wood  enough  on  every  side  of  the  shaft  to  fill  the  head. 
Short  heads  are  better  than  long,  an  assertion  which  is 
confined  to  archery  only. 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  art  of  shooting,  are 
**  9tandinge>  nockinge,  drawinge,  holdii^e»  and  low- 
singe.'*  The  defects  in  them  Ascham  has  painted  so 
vividly,  that  we  must  give  them  in  his  own  words. 

*'  All  the  discommodityes  which  ill  custoroe  hath 
grafi^d  in  archers,  can  neyther  be  quickly  pxdied  oute, 
nor  yet  soone  reckoned  of  me,  there  be  so  many. 
Some  shooteth  his  head  forwarde,  as  thoagh  he  would 
byte  the  marke  ;  another  stareth  with  his  eyes*  as 
though  they  should  flye  out }  another  winketh  with 
one  eye  and  loketh  with  the  other  j  some  make  a  lace 
wifli  wrything  theyr  Doonth  and  oounteoaunce  so,  as 
though  they  were  doinge  you  wotte  what  j  another 
blereth  oute  his  tongue }  another  byteih  his  lippes  ; 
Another  holdeth  his  necke  awrye.  In  drawinge,  some 
fet   such   a  compasse,  as  though  they  would  turne 


about,  said  hleSse  all  the  Mi  }*  other  h^ve  theyr 
hand  now  up  now  downe^  that  a  man  cannot  decerne 
whereat  they  would  shoote:  another  waggeth  the 
upper  «nd  of  his  Bow  one  way«  the  nether  ende 
another  way.  Another  will  stand  pointing  liis  shaft  at 
the  marke  a  ^od  while,  and«  by  and  by,  be  will  geve 
hkn  a  whippe,  aad  away  or  a  man  witte.  Another 
maketh  such  a  wresttinge  with  his  ^ere,  as  thoughe 
he  were  -able  to  shoote  no  more  as  long  as  he  lived* 
Another  draweth  softlye  to  the  middes,  and,  by  and 
by,  it  is  gone  yon  cannot  know  howe.  Another 
draweth  his  shaft  lowe  at  the  breast,  as  thoughe  he 
would  shoote  at  a  roving  marke,  and,  by  and  by,  he 
lifteth  his  arme  up  pricke  heyght.  Another  maketh  a 
wrynchinge  with  his  backe,  as  thoughe  a  man  pinched 
him  behinde.  Another  ooureth  downe,  and  layeth 
out  Iris  buttdd&es,  as  thoughe  he  should  shoote  at 
Crowes.  Another  setteth  Ibrwarde  his  lefte  legge,  and 
draweth  back  with  heade  and  "shoulders,  as  though 
he  puUed  nt  a  rope,  or  else  were  afrayed  of  the  mark* 
Another  draweth  his  shaft  weUi  untill  within  two 
fingers  of  the  heade,  and  then  he  stayeth  a  Httle  to 
loke  at  iris  marke,  and,  that  done,  puUeth  it  iq>  tu  tha 
head,  and  lowseth :  which  waye,  although  some  ex* 
cellent  shooters  do  use,  yet  surdye  it  is  a  fault,  and 
good  mennes  fankes  are  not  to  be  fbkrwed.  Some 
drawe  too  farre,  some  too  short,  some  too  slowlye^ 
some  too  quicklye,  some  hold  o>'er  longe,  some  let  go 
over  sone.  Some  sette  theyr  shafte  on  the  gronde^ 
and  fetcheth  him  upwarde  5  another  pointeth  up  to* 
warde  the  skye,  and  so  bringeth  him  downwardes. 

*'  Ones  I  sawe  a  man  which  used  a  bmeer  on  his 
cbeke,  or  else  he  had  scratched  all  the  skinne  of  the 
one  syde  of  his  face  with  his  draivinge-hande.  Another 
I  saw,  which  at  every  shote,  after  the  lose,  lifted  up 
his  righte  legge  so  far  that  he  was  ever  in  jeopardys 
of  fitulinge.  Some  stan«pe  forwarde,  and  some  leaps 
backward.  All  these  faultes  be  eyther  in  the  drawinge^ 
or  at  the  loose  ;  with  many  other  mo,  which  you  may 
easilye  perceyve»  and  so  go  about  to  avoyde  them. 

"  Now  afterward^  when  the  shaft  is  gone,  men 
have  many  Suites,  which  evill  custome  hath  brought 
them  to,  and  speciallye  in  cryinge  after  the  shaft,  and 
speaking  worries  scarce  honest  for  such  an  honest 
pastime. 

*'  Such  worries  be  very  tokens  of  an  ill  minde,  and 
manifest  signes  of  a  man  that  is  subject  to  inmesur* 
able  affections.  Good  mennes  eares  do  abhorre  them, 
and  an  honest  man  therefore  will  avoyde  them.  And 
besydes  those  which  must  needes  have  theyr  tongue 
thus  walkinge,  other  men  use  other  faultes,  as  some 
will  take  theyr  Bowe  and  wrythe  and  wrinche  it,  to 
pull  in  his  shaft,  when  it  flyeth  wyde,  as  if  he  drave  a 
cart.  Some  will  geve  two  or  three  strydes  forwanle, 
daunsinge  and  hoppinge  after  his  shaft,  as  longe  as  it 
flyeth,  as  though  he  were  a  madrie  man.  Some,  which 
feare  to  be  to  farre  gone,  runne  backwarde,  as  it  were 
to  pull  his  shafte  backe.  Another  runneth  forwarde, 
when  be  feareth  to  be  shorte,  heavinge  after  hisarmes, 
as  thoughe  he  woulde  helpe  his  shafte  to  flye.  Another 
wrythes,  or  runneth  asyde,  to  pull  in  his  Shaftn 
straight.  One  lifteth  up  his  heele,  and  so  holdetti 
his  foote  still,  as  longe  as  his  shafte  flyeth.    Another 


*  Tliis  afludes  to  the  actions  of  the  Komisfa  prtest  In  public 
benedictions.    This  passage  may  explain  a  very  obscure  ptirase  la 
Spenser,  who  calls  waving  the  sword  in  circles,  blesBing  tlieswerd. 
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'  another  swynges  his  Bowe  about  him,  aa  it  were  a 
man  with  a  shafte  to  make  roume  in  a  game  place. 
And  manye  other  faultes  there  be,  which  now  come 
not  to  my  remembraunce.  Thus,  as  you  have  hearde, 
many  archers,  with  marringe  theyr  faces  and  coun- 
tenaunce,  with  other  partes  of  theyr  bodye,  as  it  were 
men  that  should  daunce  antiques,  be  farre  from  the 
comely  porte  in  shootibge,  which  he  that  would  be 
excellent  must  loke  for. 

"  Of  these  faultes  I  have  very  many  myselfe,  but  I 
talke  not  of  my  shootinge,  but  of  the  general  nature  of 
shootinge.  Now  ymagen  an  archer  that  is  cleane  with- 
out all  these  faultes,  and  I  am  sure  every  man  would 
be  delighted  to  see  him  shoote."  196.  Walter*s  Ed. 

In  Standing,  a  posture  should  be  taken  both  comely 
and  profitable,  the  one  foot  must  not  stand  too  far 
from  the  other,  lest  we  stoop  too  much,  nor  too  near 
lest  we  stand  too  stiffly.  Nocking  is  the  easiest  point 
in  shooting.  The  shaft  is  to  be  set  at  a  proper  height, 
even  and  streight  overwharte  the  Bow.  The  cock 
feather,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  to  be  nocked 
upwards,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  string  does 
not  slip  out  of  the  nock.  The  ancients  in  Drawing 
brought  the  string  to  the  right  breast,  the  English 
bring  it  to  the  right  ear,  by  which  they  shoot  stronger 
and  longer.  Drawing  should  be  performed  uniformly 
without  wagging  of  the  hand.  Holding  must  not  be 
long,  and  J^wsing  must  be  clear,  care  being  taken  by 
the  archer  not  to  strike  any  thing  about  himself. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  are  the  two  great  ob- 
stacles to  hitting  the  mark  in  shooting.  A  side  wind 
is  most  trying.  In  this  the  Standing  should  be  taken 
somewhat  cross  to  the  wind.  The  great  cause  of  not 
shooting  straight  is  looking  at  the  shaft  instead  of 
the  mark.  The  only  way  to  shoot  straight  is  to  keep 
the  eye  fixed  on  the  mark  ^  and  the  easiest  mode  of 
acquiring  the  habit  is  by  shooting  at  a  light  by  night. 

The  Toxophilus,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  brief 
abstract,  is  an  excellent  practical  manual  of  archery. 
Besides  this  it  may  be  read  with  great  delight  for  its 
copiousness  of  expression,  its  occasional  richness  of 
imagery,  its  store  of  erudition,  and  the  general  tone  of 
high  moral  feeling  which  pervades  it.  Gervase  Mark- 
ham,  in  1634,  published  *  a  short  tract  under  the  title 
of  the  Art  of  Archery,  which  was  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  precepts  contained  in  Ascham*s  work. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  to  be  found  many 
controversial  tracts  discussing  the  comparative  merits 
of  archery  and  artillery.  Fire-arms  were  in  those  dayd 
most  unskilfully  contrived,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
an  archer  could  shoot  six  arrows  in  the  time  required 
to  charge  and  discharge  a  musket  once.  Moseley 
mentions  a  gentleman  who  could  shoot  twelve  arrows 
into  a  circle  not  larger  than  the  circumference  of  a 
man's  hat,  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards,  in  a  minute  : 
but  we  believe  that  a  musket  in  the  present  day  may 
be  charged  and  discharged  sixteen  times  in  a  minute. 
One  author,  who  in  1596,  under  the  initials  R.  S., 
wrote  A  briefs  Treatise  to  prove  the  necessities  and 
excellence  of  the  art  of  Archerie,  adopts  much  of 
Ascham*s  reasoning,  and  comes  at  length  to  his  con- 
clusion, that  ''  if  a  man  should  peruse  all  pastimes 
and  exercises  profitable  to  be  set  by  of  every  man, 
woorthy  to  be  rebutted  of  no  man,  fit  for  all  ages, 
persons,  and  places,  and  a  medicine  to  purge  the 
.whole  land  of  all  pestilent  gaming,  onelie  shooting 


found.      In  opposition  to  this  high  praise.  Sir  Roger  ^k>.^ 
Williams,  in  his  Brief  Discourse  of  Warre,  has  a  ch^ter  ^^^ 
to  prove  "Bowmen  the  worst  shot  used  in  those  dades" 
and   Humfirey    Barwick,    "gentleman,   sooldier,  tt 
encor  plus  OuUre,"    wrote  an  express  book  on  "  the 
disability  of   the  Long  Bow    compared  with  fiery 
weapons/'     Nevertheless  Sir  John  Smythe  iabis  Or- 
tain  Discourses,  projected  an  extensive  revival  of  the 
ancient  British  weapons:  and  gave  his  advice  "to  raise 
a  corps  of  cavalry  Bowmen  ;  all  the  Crosibowen  on 
horseback    should  be  under  sufficient  conductours, 
well  skilled  in  that  weapon.     I  would  they  should 
have  Crossebowes  of  two  pound  and  a  halfe  of  the 
best  sort,  with  crooked  gaffles,  (the  lever  by  which 
the  Bow  was  drawn,)  hanging  at  their  strong  girdles 
after  the  manner  of  Germanic,  that  they  might  on 
horsebacke  bende  their  Crossebowes  the  more  easQy 
and  readily,  with  foure  and  twentle  quarrels  in  a  case, 
well  and  fitly  set  at  their  saddle  pommiels,  mouoted 
upon  good  cold  geldings,  of  meane  size,  themselves 
armed  with  good  murrians  of  the  Spanish  fashion 
upon  ther  heades,  collars,  light  and  short  waisted 
curasses  and  backes,  with  sleeves  of  maile,  or  chained 
with  maile  -,  or  else  that  they  should  be  armed  with 
murrians,  light   and  easie   brigandines,  and  sleeves 
chained  with    maile,   with    broad   short  swords  by 
their  sides  of  not  above  a  yard  in  length,  and  short 
daggers.     The   archers   on   horsebacke  under  their 
Captaines  or  conductours  skilful  in  archerie.    I  would 
likewise  have  mounted  upon  good  quiet  geldings  of 
meane  size,  with  deep  Steele  skulles  on  very  narrowe 
brimbed  hats,  wel  stuffed  for  the  easines  of  their  heades, 
and  either  jackes  of  maile,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  when  they  were  called  Loricati  Sagitlaru  or 
else  light  and  easy  brigandines,  or  at  the  lest  Uet* 
holed  doublets  verie  easie  and  well  fitted  to  their 
bodies,  their  sleeves  chained  with  maile,  with  broad 
short  swords,  and  short  daggers,  their  Bowes  of  good 
yeugh,  long  and  well  nocked  and  backed,  and  all 
their  strings  well  whipt,   with  sheafes  of  four  and 
twentie  arrowes  apeece,   with  shooting  gloves  and 
bracers  after  the  manner  of  our  archers  in  times  past. 
And   all    these,    both   archers   and  Crossebowers,  I 
woulde  have  them  to  be  well  practised,  that  they 
might    know  how  to    discharge    their  arrowes  and 
quarrels  galloping  upon  the  hand,  and  in  all  other 
motions  of  their  horses,  and  the  Crossbowers  to  bend 
againe  with  great  readines.'*  46. 

The  dress  here  proposed  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  usually  worn  by  English  Archers.  They 
were  apparelled  in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  easily  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  motions  of  the  body,  with  a 
helmet  or  close  skull  cap.  The  weapons  were,  besid^ 
the  Bow,  a  target,  and  sword  suspended  at  their  left 
side  while  they  shot.  The  quiver,  containing  twenty- 
four  arrows,  hung  at  their  back  on  the  right  sidcj 
and  the  arrows  in  action  were  held  under  the  sword 
belt.  Each  man  carried  a  leaden  maul  at  his  back,  with 
a  handle  five  feet  long,  and  sometimes  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds,  to  despatch  the  wounded  j  and  it 
is  with  this  weapon  as  well  as  the  Bow  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians represented  their  God  Thor.  Occasionally 
each  Bowman  carried  with  him  two  or  three  sharp 
stakes,  (the  valla  of  the  Romans,)  with  which  as  need 
required,  they  could  erect  a  sort  of  chetaus  de  fr^ 
against  the  attack  of  cavalry. 
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^  swenuous  exeruons  or  dir  jonn  omyine^  arcnery  niusi 
be  regarded  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  part  of 
the  art  military.  Charles  I.  patronised  the  Bow^  and  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Markham*8  Art  of  Jrchery,  he  is 
represented  in  the  attitude  and  dress  of  a  Bowman. 
During  his  reign  we  meet  with  a  project  which  in 
some  measure  anticipated  our  modem  discovery  of 
Congreve  rockets.  A  tract  was  printed  in  l€M,  enti- 
tled J  new  invention  of  shooHng  fire  shaftes  in  Long 
BoujeSf  i(C.  Published  hy  a  true  Patriot  for  the  common 
good  of  hii  native  countrey  of  England.  The  mode 
was  as  follows : 

"  How  to  make  and  shoote  fire  shafts  out  of  the 
Long  Bowe. 

"  Let  the  fire  shafts  have  one  end  feathered  and 
shaped  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  arrow,  and  the 
other  end  fitted  with  a  pipe  of  latten,  ten  inches  long 
or  more,  at  discretion  3  a  bearded  head  of  iron  fiist 
glued  into  it,  with  a  socket  of  wood,  and  a  tciuch-hole 
made  clear  by  it,  with  some  little  reverse  to  stop  the 
arrow  from  piercing  so  deepe  into  a  man*s  cloaths, 
the  flanques  of  a  horse,  or  other  marke  of  easie  pas- 
sage, as  to  choak  the  fire.  The  shaft  may  be  made 
feist  within  the  pipe  (if  men  so  please)  with  hard  waxc, 
which  melting  as  the  pipe  groweth  bote,  will  make  it 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  arrow  from  where  it  lights. 
The  pipe  is  to  be  filled  with  equal  proportions  of  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre,  half  as  much  brimstone,  ai^  (if 
men  please)  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  -,  the  touch- 
hole  to  be  stopped  with  a  match  made  of  cotton  can- 
dlewick  soaked  in  vinegar  and  gunpowder.  The  fire 
shaft  being  made  and  filled  in  this  manner,  take  the 
Bowe  with  a  match  well  lighted  into  your  left  hand, 
after  the  manner  of  musquetteers ;  then  hold  the  arrow 
ready  nocked  in  the  Bowe,  after  the  manner  of  archers. 
Lastly  give  fire,  returne  your  match,  and  deliver  the 
arrow." 

The  invention  however  was  not  entirely  new.  The 
Persians  in  the  siege  of  Athens  employed  arrows,  round 
the  heads  of  which  they  fastened  l^hted  tow  -,  okw9 
tmmeiov  Trepl  rou9  6t<rrov9  weptOevrei  ayfreiay,  ero^evov 
ii9  TO  (ppd^fia,  (Her.  viii.  62.)  The  falarica,  the  terrific 
weapon  which  the  Sajp^tines  used,  unhappily,  in  vain 
in  their  memorable  defence,  wasof  similar  construction, 
(Liv.  xxi.  8.)  as  was  also  the  malleolus  described  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  5.)  It  used  to  be  calcu- 
lated that  an  ounce  weight  of  combustible  matter  might 
be  carried  twelve-score  yards  by  an  arrow.  Fiery 
arrows  are  employed  by  the  American  Indians  3  and 
Charles  XII.  was  driven  from  his  house  at  Bender  after 
bis  almost  supernatural  resistance,  by  lighted  arrows 
which  were  shot  upon  the  roof  ' 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Jnn.  8.)  a  commission  was 
granted  to  many  persons  of  quality,  reciting  the  statutes 
ordinances  and  proclamations  which  had  been  issued 
heretofore  relative  to  archery.  It  forbade  the  enclosure 
of  grounds  formerly  appropriated  to  the  practice  of  the 
Bow,  and  ordered  that  after  a  diligent  survey,  the  lands 
in  the  suburbs  and  within  two  miles  of  London,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  same  order  for  archers  in  which  they 
stood  during  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign.  Charles  I. 
confirmed  and  repeated  the  commission.  The  Finsbury 
fields  had  long  been  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of 
archery,  and  in  these  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Alder- 
men and  civil  authorities  were  accustomed  to  divert 
themselves.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1746,  the  com- 


iximpany  compeiiea  a  cowKeeper  namea  riineia,  wno 
had  encroached  upon  one  of  their  marks,  to  renew  it, 
and  inscribe  it  with  the  words  PitfiekTs  repentance,  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington  has  given  a  plan  of  the  Finsbury 
marks  as  they  stood  in  17ST. 

In  the  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rh^  in  1627,  archers 
were  employed,(P.  Daniel,)  and  they  are  mentioned  also 
in  a  precept  issued  by  the  Eurl  of  Essex  in  1643,  for 
raising  men  for  the  service  of  the  King  and  Parliament. 
In  Montrose's  victories  over  the  Scots,  Bowmen  are 
repeatedly  spoken  of.  After  the  Restoration,  many 
splendid  pageants  of  archery  are  recorded  by  William 
Wood  (in  a  tract  entitled  the  Bowman  s  glory,)  whom 
Charles  II.  afterwards  knighted  for  his  excellent  shoot- 
ing. On  the  26th  of  May  16^6,  the  citizens  of  London 
met  before  the  King,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth, 
and  a  splendid  cortege  in  Tothill-fields.  They  first  as- 
sembled in  their  ground  at  Bloomsbury,  and  proceeding 
six  abreast,  so  numerous  were  they  that  when  their 
van  hod  reached  Whitehall,  their  rear  had  not  passed 
Temple  Bar.  The  whistling  arrow  (flightsof  >yhich  they 
shot  before  the  King,)  according  to  Moseley  (Essay  on 
Archery,  135.)  is  made  in  two  different  ways.  "  The 
one  is  by  having  a  ball  of  horn  perforated  with  holes 
at  the  end,  and  fastened  to  the  arrow  by  the  wood 
passing  through  it  and  fitting  tight."  The  other, 
''which  have  a  deeper  tone,  are  made  with  a  screw  in 
the  middle  of  the  ball.*'  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear 
to  us  from  these  descriptions,  especially  the  last,  how 
the  desired  effect  was  produced. 

In  the  year  1676,  Queen  Catherine  permitted  the 
London  Archers  to  bear  her  name,  and  a  silver  badge 
was  made  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity,  represent- 
ing an  archer  drawing  his  Bow,  with  the  inscription 
Reoina  Catharine  Sagittarii.  A  heroic  poem 
also,  Archer ie  revived,  or  the  Bowman's  excellence, 
was  addressed  to  Charles  II.  by  that  par  nolile  of 
rhymesters  Robert  Shotterel  and  Thomas  D'Urfey, 
"  Gentlemen.**  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  good  portrait  of  Sir  William  Wood 
belonging  to  the  Artillery  Company,  and  kept  at  the 
Blue  Anchor  public  house  in  Bunhill-r6w,  which 
overlooks  their  ground.  He  subjoins  his  epitaph  in 
Clerkenwell  Church  on  the  south  side. 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  stone. 
In 's  time  of  archery  excelled  by  none ; 
Few  were  his  equals,  and  this  noble  art 
Hath  suffered  now  in  the  most  tender  part 
Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  Bow, 
And  his  long  life  to  that  alone  did  owe  ; 
But  how  can  art  secure,  or  what  can  save 
Extreme  old  age  from  an  appointed  grarc  ? 
Surviving  archers  much  his  loss  lament. 
And  in  respect  hestow'd  this  monument ; 
Where  whistling  arrows  did  his  worth  proclaim, 
And  eternized  his  memory  and  name. 

Obiit,  Sept.  4.  A.  D.  1691.  MU  92. 

In  1696,  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shakerley, 
left  thirty-five  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the  frater« 
nity  in  prizes.  In  Queen  Annne*s  reign,  several  of  the 
nobility  used  to  practice  archery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  -,  and  as  late  as  1753,  the  butts  were  regu- 
larly erected  in  Finsbury- fields  during  the  Easter  and 
Whitsun  holydays,  and  the  two  best  shooters  were 
appointed  Captain  and  Lieutenant  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  more  recent  times,  occasional  and  partial  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  Archery  clubs  5  and  we 


'  unions  of  ibis  nature  exist  in  several  parts  of  England. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  cultivation  of 
archery  by  James  I.  of  Scotland.  He  is  believed  to 
have  instituted  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  revived 
in  1676  and  still  existing,  which  claims  the  honour  of 
forming  the  King*s  body  guard  within  seven  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  The  Company  numbers  among  its 
members  most  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  many  per- 
sons of  high  distinction.  Frequent  meetings  take  place, 
and  numerous  prizes,  many  of  them  instituted  long 
since,  are  annually  contested  for. 

The  Bows  used  in  England  in  our  own  days,  are 
principally  made  of  foreign  woods,  of  which  the  cocoa 
tree  seems  the  favourite.  Tl^e  yew  is  out  of  repute. 
They  are  constructed  in  two  pieces  j  a  body  part  of 
elastic  woodandathin  stripof  ash,  elm  or  hickory  firmly 
affixed  on  the  back  of  the  other.  The  marks  shot  at 
were  formerly  of  earth.  Straw  manufactured  like  bee 
hives  is  now  preferred.  They  are  usually  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  i.  e.  twice  the  length  of  an  arrow, 
and  are  divided  into  five  concentric  circles,  equidistant 
from  each  other  and  painted  as  follows  :  1.  outer, 
white ',  2.  black ;  3.  inner,  white  j  4.  red  j  5.  gold. 
The  centre  is  termed  the  pricke.  End  is  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  hut  to  hutt.  The  butt  is  a  mark  of  certain 
length  "  of  compass**  as  it  was  termed,  shot  at  point 
blank.  The  rover  is  of  uncertain  length  and  requires  an 
elevation;  and  the  arrows  shooting  at  rovers  were 
called  flights,  being  longer  and  lighter  than  those 
employed  for  butts.  For  these  marks  were  sometimes 
substituted  a  hazel  wand,  a  rose  garland,  &c. 

Of  the  power  of  the  Bow  and  the  distance  to  which 
it  would  sometimes  carry,  many  marvellous  anecdotes 
are  related.  Xenophon  mentions  an  Arcadian,  Basiaa, 
whose  head  was  shot  right  through  by  one  of  the 
Carduchian  archers,  although  Schneider,  it  is  true, 
hesitates,  and  is  inclined  to  divest  the  passage  of  its 
wonderment  by  a  flight  change  of  reading.  (Anab. 
viii.  1.  18.)  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  Bow 
which  has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  target,  or  a 
piece  of  brass  two  inches  thick.  {Nat,  Hist.  £^.704.) 
In  Edward  VI.  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  100  archers  of 
the  Kings  guard*  «hot  at  an  inch  board  singly,  two 
arrows  each,  and  afterwards  all  together ;  some  of 
them  passed  throogh  this  and  into  another  board 
behind  it,  although  the  wood  was  extremely  solid  and 
firm.  Stuart  mentions  a  random  shot  of  Hassan  Aga, 
the  governor  of  Athens,  which  he  measured  and  found 
to  be  584  yards ;  (Jth,  Jnt.  vol.  i.)  and  Mr.  Strutt 
saw  the  Turkish  Ambassador  shoot  490  yards,  in  the 
archery  ground  near  Bedford-square. 

It  has  been  much  the  custom  with  barbarians  to 
poison  the  heads  of  their  arrows.  Homer  informs  us 
that  Ulysses  visited  Thesprotia  in  order  to  learn  this 
secret.  , 

^apfiaxov  avlpoff)Qvov  Bi'^^fievos  o(f)pa  ci  Sitf 
1otr«  'xpUaOoi  xaXici}/9ca9.  Orf.  A.  261. 

Amycus,one  of  the  companions  of  j£nea8«  is  described 
by  Vicgil  as  a  hunter, 

— ^ —  Q»io  non  feliclor  alter 
Un^ere  tela  manu  femimque  armare  veneno. 

Mh,  ix.  772. 

The  venenata  sagitta  are  mentioned  by  Horace  as  a 
part  of  Mauritanian  Archery.  {1.92.) 

Ptolemy  with  many  others,  was  wounded  by  apoisoned 
arrow  during  the  siege  of  an  eastern  town,(  Urbs  Ambigeri 


Sambi,  Curtius,  ix.  8.  Sami.)  and  was  saved  by mwrtil     J 
dote  shown  by  the  natives  to  Alexander,  {heria  h  poh    ^^ 
TBccepte.)     Plmy  mentions  a  plant  lAmeum,  wilti  whkA  ^^"^ 
the  Gauls  besmeared  -their  arrows  in  huBting,  M  to^""^^ 
which  in  conseqnence  they  gave  the  name  cenanm 
venenum  (xxvu.  76.)     In  another  plaee  (xxv.  35.)  i« 
speaks  of  hellebore  as  applied  to  the  sane  fmrpose, 
and  that  the  tiattives,  after  cufttng  away  tfhe  fleA  obeot 
the  wound,  consider  that  the  meat  becones  more 
tender  from  the  poison.    The  same  fact  is-iilfoiBed  b? 
Gellius  (xvii.  15.)  and  by  Celsns  (v.  «7.)  The  practice 
of  poisoning  arrows  among  the  modems,  husbeen 
confined  chiefly  to  the  East  and  to  America ;  aad  many 
fabulous  stories  have  been  circulated  relative  to  tbe 
venom  employed  for  the  pm^ose.  The  Mancanilla  tree 
of  the  American,  rests  on  equal  authority  with  the 
Upas  tree  cf  Java.    The  poisoned  arrows  iMed  in 
Guiana  are  not  shot  from  a  Bow,  but  blown  through  « 
tnbe.  They  are  made  of  the  sfAinters  of  the  hard  nd 
solid  substance  of  the  Gokarito  tree,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  of  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle.    One  end 
is  sharply  pointed  and  dipped  in  the  poison  of  Woorna, 
the't>ther  is  adjusted  to  the  cavity  of  the  reed  km 
which  it  is  to  be  blown,  by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The  ned 
is  several  feet  in  length,  and  a  single  brcadi  carries 
the  arrow  thirty  or  forty  yards.     The  Indians  arc  ex- 
tremely dexterous  in  its  use.    Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  particulars  stated  by  Bancroft  In  his  Hishni  tf 
Guiana.    Tavemier,  in  his  travels,  has  left  a  similar 
account  of  the  arrows  used  in  the  Isle  of  Celebes. 
Many  experiments  were  made  by  a  French  chemist^M. 
Herissaut,  upon  the  poison  of  the  Lamas  and  Ticomai 
which  M.  de  la  Condamine  bronght  from  South  Ame- 
rica, about  the  middle  of  last  centory.   In  all  of  theae 
immediate  death  was  the  conseqaenceto  the  onhappy 
animal  inoculated  by  it. 

The  Bowyers  were  incorporated  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  James  I.  as*  a  London  trading  Company  -,  vA  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  recognition  of  them 
should  not  have  taken  place  till  the  use  of  the  Bow  aB 
a  military  weapon  was  declining.  This  Company  has 
a  livery  but  no  hall.  The  Fletchers  are  not  incorpo- 
rated ;  they  have  a  livery,  and  once  had  ahaU  in  St. 
Mary  Axe. 

The  principal  authorities  for  this  artide  a»c  stated 
in  its  course. 

Bow  Island,  an  island  in  the  South  Psdfic  Ocem, 
situated  towards  the  extremity  of  the  Society  grov?* 
about  the  19th  degree  of  south  latitude  andtiie  149nd 
of  west  longitude.  It  was  discovered  on  the  5th  ct 
April  17«9,  by  Captain  Cook,  during  bis  first  wya^> 
and  is  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  circoit,  and 
shaped  like  a  bow,  from  which  it  derived  its  nam*' 
Only  the  arc  and  chord  however  ase  Uuad,  while  the 
space  between  them  is  occupied  by  vratcr  j  and  hence 
the  island  has  the  peculiar  shape  of  a  ring  of  land 
enclosing  a  great  lagoon  ;  the  string  is  f^P***^^ 
by  a  flat  bea<%,  about  four  leagues  in  length,  whouy 
destitute  of  vegetation  ;  while  two  large  tafts  of  cocoa 
trees  mark  th^  extremities  of  the  bow,  and  most  parts 
of  the  arch  were  more  or  less  covered  with  wood. 
Openings,  however,  were  perceived  in  some  pteow» 
and  smoke  was  seen  rising  finom  the  island,  afforouig 
a  proof  of  its  being  inhabited  ;  but  no  very  clo«  ^»" 
spection  appears  to  have  taken  place,  either  by  Cook 
or  any  subsequent  navigator. 
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,      BOWEL,  V.     1      Ft.  botftev,  ha^oMx.   Bat  Junius 

BoVbl,  n.  observe*,  tbat  the  English  word 

BoVels>  Vseems  to  be  taken  from  bom,  to 

'^     BoVelless,         bend,  to  wind,  to  twist ;    sts  the 

Bo^WEL-PRIBR.  J  Gr.  ivBiu;  vaparhr  iirto9  StvctffOat, 

on  account  of  their  folds  or  coDTolutions  within  us  ; 

— quod   intus  convohantur  in  gyrum,      Surrey    uses, 

debowel 

9vt  die  awtor  of  Polycronycon  aayOi,  ha  wm  haweUyd  at 
Crongthon  Abbey  and  buiycd  at  Worcetyr,  in  the  myddlc  of  the 
quicr  of  mCikis,  when  he  had  reygned  xvi.  yercs.  n.  moncthcs. 
and  iiii.  dayes.  Fabyan.    King  John,  jintto,  1217. 

Then  was  the  body©  hvmelUd,  embawmed,  and  cared,  and 
secretly  amongrest  other  stnflb  conueyed  to  Newcastle. 

'  HnU.    Kin0  Hemy  rm. 

She  toke  hereafter  the  howele 
Of  the  see  foule,  and  for  the  hele 
Of  Eson,  with  a  thousand  mo 
Of  thyngpe!^,  that  she  had'  tho 
In  that  caldron. 

Coh/.  Ain.  book  v.  foL  106. 


I.thervfore  exhojte  your  excellent  majestie  in  the  h^welroi 
Jesus  Christ.  Balea.  Apology ,  p.  61 . 

The  angrie  and  ontnigiona  wdman,  [Q«  Isabell]  who  com- 
inannded  the  earle  [Hugh.  Spenser]  to  be  bound,  and  without 
question  or  anawere  to  bee  drawen  ft  hanged  in  hia  armour, 
taken  donne  alius  and  bqweUed,  his  beweiits  burned^  then  hia 
head  smitten  off,  and  his  bodie  hanged  vp  againe,  and  after  foure 
dayes  to  be  cut  all  to  peeces  and  cast  to  dogges  to  be  eaten. 

Stow.  Anno,  1326.     King  Edward  IT, 

And  verily,  Homer  seemeth  not  to  be  ignormt  of  this  difference 
whereof  rre  speak  ;  for  of  diviners  and  soothsayers,  some  he 
callcth  ^iwroirdAovs,  i.  e.  augurs,  that  is  to  say  authours  or  ob- 
servers of  birds  ;  others  UptZs,  that  is  to  say,  bowel-priers,  that 
spie  into  the  inwards  of  sacrifices* 

ffolland.    Plutarch,  {o\.995. 

And  the  haufolUprying  soothauer,  (as  it.is  rsported)  shewed  to 
Decius  the  head  of  the  liver  on  the  inner  side  wounded  (as  it 
were)  and  cut  ofL  Holland,    Uvivs,  fol.  287. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd<  earth, 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dalea^  and  leafy  woods. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  conGn'd : 
But  to  the  howeVd  cavern  darting^  deep, 
The  mineral  kinds  oonfesa  thy  mighty  power. 


Miserable  men  commisarate  not  themselves  \  howel-leu  unto 
others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels, 

Bnwm,    CkrUtian  MoraU,  i.  7. 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
lliat  tears  the  boweU  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  .thee  bo  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  heav'n.  Gray.    The  Bard, 

BO'WER,  v,'\  "  A.  S.  bur,  bure,  conclave,  an  inner 
Bo^wEH,  n,  r  chamber,  a  parlour,  a  bower."  Som- 
BoVbrman,  jner.  Dutch,  bure,  tugurium;  Ger. 
Bo'wERY.  J  bauer,  from  Ger.  ifauen;  A,  S.  byan, 
to  inhabit,  to  indwell.     Applied  to 

A  habitation  j  a  dwelling^,  an  apartment  in  a  dwelling ; 
now  usuaUy  applied— to  some  shaded^place  of  retire- 
ment formed  of  trees  or  the  bows  or  branches  of  trees. 
And  Junius  thinks  6oii7er  is  so  called  because  formed 
of  the  bows  or  boushs  of  trees. 


•  Justices  some 


Buskede  hem  to  fe  boure.  \fer  >is  berde  dweU^ 
Confortynge  hure  as  >ci  couthe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  38. 

So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
i  Put  priT«ly  go  knocke  at  his  window, 
Tliat  Btant  ful  low  upon  his  bowres  wall, 

Chaucer,     The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3674 


And  in  a  launde,  vpon  an  hill  of  floures* 

.Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature 
Of  branches  were  her  halles  and  her  bourn 

Ynwrought,  after  her  craft  aad  her  measure. 

Chaucer,    The  Assemblie  of  Foules,  fol .  246. 

Qine  me  my  lute  in  bed  now  as  I  He 

And  lock  the  doores  of  mine  vnluckie bower: 

So  shall  my  voyce  in  mournfull  verse  discrie 
The  secrete  smart  which  causeth  me  to  lo^r. 
Gascoigne.  A  lAtdy,  Sfc^doth  thus  bewray  her  Grief. 

The  next  day  the  lordes  of  Fraunce,  whohadde  lost  their  tentes 
and'  their  prouisyons,  thanne  Cook  counsayle  to  lodge  in  bowers 
of  trees,  more  nejrer  to  the  towne. ' 

Froimart.    Cronycle^  t.  i  C.  80. 

Thee  lasdy  nuptial  fowrr,  by  me  adornd     - 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  waa sweet:  from  thee 
How  shall  1  part. 

Milton,    Paradise  Losi^  book  zi*  ▼•  280. 

'*  Come,  kinsman,"  siud  the  little  god, 
"  Put  off  your  wiogs,  lay  by  your  rx>d  j 

Retire  with  me  to  yonder  bower. 

And  rest  yourself  for  half  an  hour." 

Prior,    Mercury  and  Cupid-, 

More  happy  !  laid  where  trees  with  trees  entwin'd 
In  bowery  arches  tremble  to  the  wind, 
With  innocence  and  shade  like  Adam  blest. 
While  a  new  Eden  opens  in  the  breast. 

Broome,    Epist.  to  M\r,  E,  Fenion. 

He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe, 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath ; 
"Hs  there  be  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells. 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 

Pameli.     The  Gift  of  Poetry, 


BOWER. 
BOWL 


(He)  plac'd  thy  green  and  grassy  shrine, 
With  myrtle  bower*d  and  jessamine. 
Warton, 


Ode  on  the  approach  of  Summer, 

Far  happier  thou,  in  this  sequestered  bower. 
To  sbroud  thy  poet,  who,  with  fost'ring  hand. 
Here  bade  thee  flourish,  and  with  grateful  strain 
Now  chants  the  praise  of  thy  raaturer  bloom. 

Mason.    The  EngMsk  Garden,  book  ill. 

O !  what  descriptive  eloquence  can  tell 
The  woods,  and  winding  walks  of  Boseobell  ? 
The  various  vistas,  and  the  grassy  glade^ 
llae  bowery  coverts  in  sequester'd  shades  ? 

Fawke,     Bramham  Parh, 

BOWGER,  in  Zoology ^  a  name  of  the  Aka  Arctka 
or  Pujin. 

BOWL,  V.  n      Fr.    boule;     It.  baUa,  paUa; 

Bowl,  n.  I  Sp.  boUa:     Dutch,   bol;     €rer. 

Bo^WLER,  \bol,  from  the  Ger.  bol-en,  to  roll. 

Bo^wlino,  I  Any  thing  round  or  rolling.  See 

Bo^WLING^OBEEN.J  BaLL. 

Bowl;  patera  rotunda i  A.  S.  bolla ;  Ger.  buUe, 
Wachter  derives  from  the  same  verb,  bol-en,  vol/oere, 
rotare, . 

And  wbyle  the  kynge  was  shyppinge  of  his  men,  one  bronghte 
forthe  a  bolle  full  of  mede  or  meth  to  drynke  vpon  bon  vyage, 
and  after  that  came  bowl  after  bowl,  so  that  after  drynke  came 
dronkennes,  and  after  iangelynge,  and  iangelynge  toumed  into 
stryfe,  and  stryfe  tonrned  into  fyghtinge,  where  through  many 
wereslayne.  Fabyan,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Anno,  1053. 

The  bowle  is  round,  and  doth  down  slide, 
Eche  one  thrusteth,  none  doth  uphold, 
A  fall  failes  not,  where  blinde  is  guide. 
The  stoy  is  gone,  who  can  him  hold  ? 

Vncertain  Auctors.     Toius  Mimdu*^  ijfie, 

A  gentle  state,  where  two  such'  tenU  baUes 
Are  tossed  still  and  better  bowles  let  lie. 

Gascoygne,     Voyage  into  Holland, 

Garlick  indeed  should  not  be  sufTerrd  to  boll  and  run  up  to 
seed,  and  therefore  the  blade  thereof  ought  to  be  wreathed. 

Holland.    Plinie,  u.  fol.  22. 
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BOWL. 

BOWS- 
SENING. 


BOW 

Willie  one  dotb  bring 


BOX 


A  caireo  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechen  tree, 
Plraiiing  it  by  tbe  story,  or  the  frame, 
Or  want  of  use,  or  skilful  maker's  name. 

HalL    Dejiance  to  Envy. 

Placed  it  [tbe  obeliske]  was  in  the  middest  of  the  shew-place, 
and  npon  it  a  bowie  or  globe  of  brasse  set,  glittering  with  thin 
plates  of  gold.  Holland.    Ammianau,  fol.  84. 

He  [Antigonns]  espied  upon  a  time  within  his  camp,  certaine 
common  souldiers  playing  at  the  ball  and  bowlingr,  having  their 
corslets  on  their  backis,  and  their  morions  upon  their  heads,  he 
took  a  great  pleasure  therein.       Holland,    PlularcA,  fol.  341. 


)X,  vr\      Ger.  bux ;  D.  6ott,  btut ;  It.  hm-,  Fr. 
IX,  n.    >boite;    so   called  becaose  nuule  of  tbeWy 


Chaucer  and  Maade- 


An.    Alas  I  had  rather  be  set  qnick  i'th'  earth. 
And  bowVd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Shaktpeare,    Merry  Wivet,  fol.  52. 

Breake  all  the  spokes  and  faUies  from  her  wheelc. 
And  boule  the  rouad  nane  downe  the  hill  of  heauen, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Id,    Hatnlet,  fol.  264. 

The  captains  and  commanders  were  then  it  seems  at  bowU 
npon  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  ;  and  the  tradition  goes,  that  Drake 
would  needs  see  the  game  up ;  but  was  soon  preraU'd  on  to  go 
and  play  out  the  rubbers  with  the  Spaniards. 

Oldyt.    lA/eo/Ilalegh,jlir. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egens  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  dirine. 
With  honey  fiU'd,  and  milk,  and  mix*d  with  ruddy  wine* 
Dryden.     Palamon  and  Arcite,  part  iii. 

Another  evil  faculty  he  has,  in  making  the  bowling-green  his 
daily  residence,  instead  of  his  church,  where  his  curate  reads 
prayers  erery  day.  Tatler,  No.  71. 

The  midnight  reveller's  intemperate  bowl. 
To  rage  and  riot  fires  his  furious  brain ; 

Remort^e  ensues,  and  agony  of  soul. 

His  future  life  condemn'd  to  ceaseless  pain. 

Dodsley.     Pain  and  Patience. 

Bowling,  a  game  played  either  on  open  greens,  as 
in  the  present  days,  or  in  close  allies,  as  was  formerly 
much  the  fashion.  Strutt  has  given  a  plate  from  a  ma* 
nuscript  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  (20  Ed.  iv.) 
which  represents  Bowling  as  early  as  tbe  thirteenth 
century.  Tbough  now  but  little  practised.  Bowling 
was,  at  one  time,  a  game  in  g^reat  repute  among  the 
higher  ranks.  Charles  I.  was  fond  of  it,  and  it  formed 
according  to  the  lively  historian  of  the  Comte  de 
Grammont,  a  daily  share  in  the  diversions  of  Charles 
the  Second*8  court  at  Tonbridge.  "  Des  que  le  soir 
arrive,  clutcun  quitte  son  petit  palais  pour  s  assembler  au 
Boulingrin.''  Both  the  terms  used  in  playing  and  the 
laws  of  this  game,  appear  to  have  been  very  arbitrary. 

BOWSSENING,  a  singular  practise  formerly  ob- 
served at  certain  springs  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of 
which  Carew  in  bis  Survey  has  given  the  following 
description.  '*  The  water  which  run  from  the  well, 
fell  into  a  square  and  close-walled  plot  that  might  be 
filled  to  any  depth  thought  necessary.  The  insane 
person,*'  for  such  were  the  patients  whose  cure  was 
undertaken,  '*  was  made  to  stand  on  the  wall  with  his 
back  towards  the  pool,  into  which  by  a  blow  on  the 
breast,  he  was  suddenly  plunged  headlong.  While 
here  a  strong  fellow  provided  for  the  nonce  took 
him  and  tossed  him  up  and  down  alongst  and  athwart 
the  water,  until  the  patient  by  forgoing  his  strength, 
had  somewhat  forgot  his  fury.  Then  was  he  conveyed 
to  the  church,  and  certain  masses  sung  over  him ; 
upon  which  handling,  if  his  right  wits  returned,  the 
patroness  of  the  well  had  his  thanks ;  but  if  there 
appeared  small  amendment,  he  was  bowssened  again 
and  again  while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope  of 
life  for  recovery." 


BOX,  v. 
Box 

Bo'xEN.  J  bux-as  or  box  tree. 
viUe  adoipt  the  Fr.  boiML  q.  v. 

That  fond  his  maister  wel  in  his  cbaifare, 
For  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

Chaucer.     The  Coku  Tok,  t.  Ctt. 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  bond  yhent 

This^poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 

Into  the  next  strete.  U.  t.  I2ML 

And  whan  he  bad  it  thrice  radde, 
To  open  a  boxe  she  him  badde. 
That  she  there  toke  hym  in  present. 
And  was  full  of  suche  oignement. 
That  there  was  fire  ne  venym  none* 
That  shulde  fastenen  hym  vpon. 
Whan  that  he  were  anoynt  withall. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  t.  foL  1^ 

And  lo  a  synful  woman  that  was  in  the  cytee  as  scbekoeTe  tbt 
Jhesus  sat  at  the  mete  in  the  hons  of  the  Farisee,  she  bnnf^i 
an  alabastre  box  of  oynement ;  and  sche  stood  btkiwle  bisijn 
hise  feet ;  and  began  to  moiste  hisc  feet  with  teens,  tad  vyp;^ 
with  the  hecris  of  hir  heed,  and  kiste  hise  feet :  and  aBorotdk 
with  oyntment.  IHcA/.    Z«i(,dLTiL 

And  beholde  a  woma  in  that  citie,  whiche  was  a  synDW.wAe 
knewe  that  Jesus  sat  at  mcate  in  y«  Pharices  bouse,  ihe  broi^: 
an  alabaster  boxe  of  oyntment,  and  she  stode  at  his  fete  befaywc 
him  wepinge,  and  began  to  wash  his  fete  with  tesra,  aod  qi 
wypc  th^  with  y«  heeres  of  her  heade,  and  kissed  his  frte,  ui 
anoynted  them  with  oyntment.  BihUt  ImL 

In  this  meantime  returned  fiY>m  France  the  Lord  Jama,  ^ 
beside  his  great  expences,  and  the  losse  of  a  6«jr  wherein  Yub 
secret  purse,  escaped  a  desperate  danger  in  Paris. 

Knox.     History  of  the  2trformaiian,(oim 

And  when  she  could  tot  prerail  with  them  to  iUy,  beinjb* 
few  in  company,  though  the  natives  had  no  edge-toali  of  iroo  t 
steel,  and  had  proffer'd  a  great  box  of  pearl  for  some  tmoa^ 
a  sword,  she  sent  her  women  to  watch  them  all  night  is  ^ 
ships  on  the  bank-side.  OUlyt.    Life  ofBtUgk,  m. 

Canst  thou  not  find,  among  thy  nnmerois  ruce 
Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  pUys 
Are  laught  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  sta|t. 
JDoTMf.    E9UtUtoMr.E.H«^ 

Those  who  sat  in  the  boxee  appeared  in  the  most  nahipff  ^ 
ation  of  all.  The  rest  of  the  audience  came  merely  for  tbeir  on 
amusement ;  these  rather  to  furnish  out  a  part  of  the  esteticr 
mcnt  themselves.  _  ..    r ..  •! 

Goldsmith,    atiseu  of  the  World.    Letttf  II 

Yet,  since  his  neighbonrs  give,  the  churl  unlocks, 
Damning  the  poor,  his  triple-bolted  box. 

Wartom.   Fsikim^ 

I  mention  these  particulars,  to  let  yoa  tee  bow  »wh  be  ^ 
be  obliged  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  to  you,  if  you  can  belphiistow 
convenient  litUe  box,  at  a  price  which  he  shall  li***  »»  «?r 
to  repent.  Hfelmoth.    Pliny.    J>«er24.bookL 


As  sweetly  he 


Who  quits  the  coach-6ojr  at  the  midnight  hour 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secnre, 
Hb  legs  depending  at  the  open  door.  .... 

Cowper.    rArr«*,boolu 

Box,  Fr.  buquer,  to  knock  or  rapp.  Cotgne 
Ger.  bocken  or  pocken,  to  knock,  to  strike,  to  beat,  » 
hit. 

Cleopatra  was  in  such  a  rage  with  him,  thatshe  fl«^y"^ 
and  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  ••"•"■JT 
favouredly.  North.    PkUxreh,  UiVi' 

A  Gellius  tells  of  a  boy  that  would  give  every  we.^*^ 
a  box  on  the  ear.  Tayhr*    Sermon  xxif.  i.  W-** 

Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the  wiUoV* 
Tis  just  like  cldldren  when  they  box  with  pillowi. 

Pryden.    MpUogmefor  tie  XtniT*  *^ 
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Mliether  a  man  may  pat  up  a  box  on  the  ear  received  from  a 
}  with  several  other  subtil  ties  of  the  like 


stranger  in  the  dark 
nature. 


Tatler,  No.  250. 


^^  Where  Slack  it  made  to  bos  with  Bronghton, 

I  see  the  very  stage  they  fought  on. 

Cambridge,    A  Dialogue, 

A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  direiBions  of  our  ancestors, 
was  however  an  uolawful  act ;  and  so  are  boxing  and  sword  playing, 
the  succeeding  amusement  of  their  porterity. 

BUickstone*9  Ommeniariei,  iv.  183. 

He  grew  one  day  very  uneasy  in  bed,  and  a  gentleman  who 
watched  him,  desirous  of  covering  him  up  close,  received  from 
the  patient  a  violent  box  on  hU  ear. 

GoldsnUth.    PmriicuUn  niathe  to  CAariet  XJI^ 

llirice  with  an  arm,  which  might  have  made 
The  Theban  boxer  curse  his  trade. 
The  drone  he  shook,  who  rear'd  the  head. 
And  thrice  fell  backward  on  his  bed. 

Churchill,     The  OhotI,  book  iv. 

Box,  v,"^  A.  S.  boxe ;  Ger.  bucks  ;  Lat.  buxtu ;  Gr» 
Box,  n.  Wvfo?,  from  wvko^w,  I  thickeo,  I  coa* 
Bo'xEN.J  dense. 

The  most  massic  and  fast  wood,  and  therefore  the  weightiest  of 
«U  other,  by  judgement  of  men,  is  that  of  the  ebene  and  the  boxe, 

Holland.    P/tiiif,  V.  i.  p.  490. 

A  youth,  once  fowling  in  a  shadv  grove. 
On  a  tall  box-tree  spyd  the  god  ol  love, 
Perch'd  like  a  beauteous  btnl ;  with  sudden  joy 
At  sight  so  noble  leap'd  the  simple  boy. 

Fwwket,    Bion^Jdwh  il* 

He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  h«^  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaoet, 

Drjfden,    Palamon  and^rcite,  book  i. 

BOXTEL,  a  market  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  Dommel,  in  Dutch  Brabantr  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  3000  individaals,  and  is 
provided  with  several  sluices.  It  was  near  this  town 
tbat  the  engagement  took  place,  on  the  14th  of  August 
1T94,  between  the  French  army  and  allied  British 
and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  Royal 
HiehnessDuke  of  York;  when  the  latter  were  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Maese.  It  stands 
about  five  miles  south  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

Boy  n.  /  ^®^'  ^^^'  ^^^^^^^  observes,  that 
Bo^YBLEND  >**^®  Latin  pupus  is  a  little  boy  ,•  and 
Bo'yisii  '  LP^P^/  *  l>"le  girl.  But  of  p»/w«the 
Bo^yism!       1  origin  is  unknown. 

By  Cryst  qua>  Peers  Plouhman  >o.  >eese  pvbes  wolle  ichahowe 
Xo  boggers  and  to  boyet,  ]>at  loth  ben  to  worcke. 

Pier9  Phuhmam,  p.  142. 

Big  laddes  and  strieplynges  g;rou  quite  awaye  from  the  parenet 
of  babehood  to  boyish  wontonnesse. 

Vdall.    Z«ir,  ch.iU. 

And  all  about  her  necke  and  shonlden  flew 
A  flock  of  little  ioues,  and  sports,  and  ioyes. 

With  nimble  trings  of  gold  and  purple  hew ; 

Whose  shapes  seem*d  not  like  to  terrestriall  boyet^ 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes, 

SpeuMer,    Faerie  Queene^  book  iv.  can.  10. 

"They  called  the  children  that  were  past  infancy  two  years, 
Trene :  and  the  greatest  boyei,  Melirenes :  as  who  would  say,  ready 
to  go  out  of  boyery.  This  boy  who  was  made  overseer  of  them 
wrms  commonly  twenty  years  of  age. 

iVbr/A.  Plutarch,  fol.  42. 

Is  his  a  boyish  fault,  thai  you  ahould  deem 
A  whipimgf  meet  and  ample  punishment. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  can.  xiii.  St.  239. 
"VOL.  XVIII. 


And  is  pert  he  alone,  aaid  mnrmeriog  they, 

His  fathers  lawfnlly-begotten  child. 

And  we  by-blows  ?  Or  must  his  boyship  prey 

On  all  our  seniorities  f     Beaumont.  Psyche,  can^i.  St.  85. 

He  [Ovid]  had  complain'd  he  was  farther  off  from  possession,  ^ 
by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  whicn  Chaucer 
rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

Dryden.    Pre/,  to  Fables, 


BOY. 

BRA* 
BANT. 


Nor  can  I  think 


He  has  forsaken  her  :  say  what  she  please, 

1  know  his  curious  eye,  or  say  he  had, 

Put  case  he  could  be  so  boy-blind  and  foofisb, 

Yet  Btil  I  fear  she  keeps  the  contract  with  her. 

Beaumont  tf  Fletcher,    Loves  Pilgrimage,  act  ill.  sc.  2. 

One  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had  killed 
their  companions,  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  of  ten 
years  actually  haured ;  because  it  appeared  upon  their  triab, 
that  the  oilc  hid  himself,  and  the  other  hid  the  body  he  had 
Jcilled,' which  hiding  manifested  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  a 
discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  iv.23. 

Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  snrpass'd 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  iv. 

BOYL£,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, pleasantly  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  near  twenty  miles  south  of  Sligo.  Before 
the  Union  it  sent  two  Members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  flourishes  principally  through  the  linen 
manufacture.  On  one  of  the  stone  bridges  which 
cross  the  river,  there  is  a  statue  of  King  William  HI. 
and  near  it  the  remains  of  a  round  tower,  as  well  as  of 
a  C  is  tertian  abbey. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  near  the 
source  of  the  Barrow^  about  forty  miles  west  of 
Dublin,  whence  it  flows  towards  the  north-east ;  and 
being  increased  by  several  streams  as  it  passes  through 
the  county  of  Kildare,  it  becomes  a  fine  river  before  it 
enters  that  uf  Meath.  It  then  increases  both  in  beauty 
and  magnitude,  till  it  falls  into  the  Irish  Channel^ 
below  Drogheda,  after  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles. 
The  Boyne  admits  ships  to  Drogheda,  and  opens  an 
internal  communication  with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  by 
means  of  its  connection  with  canals.  It  was  near  the 
banks  of  this  river  that  the  engagement  took  place, 
in  1690,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  which  obliged  the  former  to  seek  refuge 
on  the  continent. 

BRA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  a  declivity 
sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  Stura,  opposite  Cherasco, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  Tanaro.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  territory,  which  produces  abundance  of 
corn  and  wine^  with  silk  of  a  superior  quality ;  and  is 
much  celebratiid  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It 
contains  several  parish  churches^  with  a  population 
of  about  10,000  individuals. 

BRABANT,  Ducht  or,  one  of  the  most  important 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland,  and  Guelderland  ; 
on  the  east  by  Liniburg  and  Liege  ;  on  the  west  by 
Zealand  and  Flanders  -,  and  on  the  south  by  Hainault 
and  Namur.     This  Duchy  forms  a  central  and  valuable  situatioB. 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is  divided 
into  the  two  Provinces  of  North  and  South  Brabant,  Division, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Province 
of  Antwerp,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  Duchy. 
The  first  of  these  Provinces  contains  a  population  of  I^^pulatioa. 
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BANT,  making  together  618,000,  independently  of  those  in 
^^-^^r^^  the  interniediate  Province  of  Antwerp.  Brabant  was 
first  erected  into  a  Duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
for  some  ages  belonged  to  the  Prankish  Monarchy, 
but  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  the  German  Empire. 
At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Belgic  Provinces, 
this  Duchy  appears  to  have  held  a  preeminence  among 
the  States.  While  under  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Dukes  of  this  Province  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  Sovereigns  of  the  other 
Belgic  territories;  and  in  more  recent  times,  its 
Deputies  held  the  first  place  in  the  General  Assemblies 
of  these  States,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the  others. 
r^flj^gMlv^h  "^^  ^^*  Duke  of  Brabant,  descended  from  Charie- 
geognphy.  magne,  was  Otto,  who  died  in  1005,  when  the  Duchy 
and  title  devolved  upon  Lambert  I.  Count  of  Louvain, 
who  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Otto.  By 
his  posterity  it  descended  to  Philip  II.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  from  him,  through  the  line  of  his  family, 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  thence  to  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Re- 
public of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  Duchy,  which  it  retained  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  whence  it  became  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dutch  Brabant.  The  other  part  was 
possessed  by  Austria.  A  small  part  of  this  Dnchy, 
towards  the  south,  was  called  Walloon  Brabant.  The 
Dnchy  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  as  divided  into  the 
quarters  of  LiOUVEun,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bois-le- 
Duc ;  the  whole  comprising  about  twenty-eight  towns, 
most  of  them  fortified,  and  nearly  700  villages :  the 
Austrian  part  was  seized  by  the  French  in  1746,  but 
afterwards  restored  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was,  however,  reconquered  by  them  in  1794,  and 
its  possession  confirmed  by  the  Treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Luneville,  which  were  signed  in  1797  and 
1801.  In  the  subsequent  division  of  the  French  do- 
minions, the  northern  part  of  this  acquisition  formed 
the  department  of  the  Deux  Nethes,  and  the  southern 
that  of  the  Dyle.  Dutch  Brabant  was  also  united  to 
the  French  Empire  in  1810,  and  with  part  of  Guelder* 
land,  was  formed  into  the  Departntent  of  the  Months 
of  the  Rhine.  That  portion  of  Brabant  which  was 
subject  to  Austria,  while  under  the  dominion  of  that 
power,  had  its  own  States,  which  consisted  of  two 
Bishops,  and  eleven  Abbots,  with  the  Barons  and  seven 
Deputie^  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  the  three  cities 
of  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp ;  and  the  privileges 
were,  at  one  time,  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
they  became  an  object  of  desire  to  great  numbers ; 
and  mothers  when  advanced  'n  pregnancy,  frequently 
went  to  reside  within  the  dominions,  that  their  chil- 
dren might  become  inheritors  of  the  chartered  rights. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1815,  North  Brabant  sends  seven,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  eight  Members  to  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom.  Antwerp 
likewise  sends  five,  which  together  make  twenty  for 
the  whole  of  the  former  Duchy.  Much  of  the  soil  of 
^.y  this  Province  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  southern  part, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  as  well  as 
affords  excellent  pasturage.  Considerable  tracts  in  the 
northern  division  are  covered  with  moss,  heath,  and 
wood,  but  others  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  hops,  and 
flax  ;  and  the  yearly  produce  of  grain  is  often  nearly 
double  of  that  which  is  required  for  the  consumption 


tion  of  both  these  Provinces  is  employed  in  agrinil-  ^f^. 
ture,  there  are  also  manufactures  of  cloth,  lace,  linen, «« "" 
and  several  other  articles.     The  chief  rivers  are  the  ^^*^ 
Dommel  and  the  Demer,   with  the  Dyle  and  the  ^^ 
Nethc,  which,  with  several  canals,  greatly  fiiciCute 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  Duchy,  which  has  becomjB 
considerable  since  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  In  tk 
nortiiem  part,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants; in  the  southern,  most  of  them  are  Catholics  ^i^^^ 
and  before  the  French  revolution,  they  were  conflidered  pidd 
as  among  the  most  ignorant,  degraded,  and  UBptpjitMtdit 
tioiM  in  this  part  of  the  coBtlnent.    Mr.  Foster,  who  '^'^'^^ 
traversed  the  country  in  1790^  gives  a  very  «DfaToa^ 
able  account  of  the  effects  which  civil  and  reUgious 
tyranny  had  produced  upon  those  otherwise  humanei 
friendly,  and  good  natured  people.    These,  he  con- 
siders, as  having  at  that  time   so  fur  degraded  the 
tmdentanding,  that  he  adds,  "  nerer,  since  they  were 
ileluged  with  blood  by  PhlHp  mid  Alva,  have  these 
provinces   attracted  the  notice  of  mankkid,  except 
wfaenfbreim  armies  made  them  the  theatre  of  war, 
T>r  when,  liKe  absolute  property,  they  were  transferred 
from  one  princely  famfly  to  another.'*  Recent  eTcnts, 
however,  have  weakened  these  causes,  and  roused  the 
inhabitants  from  their  long  cherished  lethargy ;  and  it 
is  hoped,  that  their  connection  with  a  Protestant  King- 
dom, «ad  a  new  form  of  government,  will  gradually 
tend  to  produce  a  more  enlightened  aod  energetic 
character. 


BRA'BBLE,  «. 
Bra^bbls,  n. 
Bra'bblbn, 
Bba^bblixg, 
Bra^bblinslt, 

BftA^BBLBlfBMT. 


'  To  hrMle  or  brawl}  ia  Dutch, 
hrtdAelen  i  Fr.  hrouiller,  (to  em- 
broil,) is  to  confound,  to  minde, 
to  disturb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder, 
to  squabble,  to  rail. 

Asmredly  di«w  caUerB  make  the  hlinde,  won  blind  teW 
wm  before.  Bat  the  Apostles  obeying  their  «nf»f«»ff"*"'* 
meat,  called  this  man  vnto  Jesus,  and  so  true  is  it,  y«lliej  oyo 
not  crie.  &  brabie  against  him,  as  the  people  did,  thatth^P^ 
him  (hauing  good  hope  already)  in  more  hope  and  cwafone, 
aaying:  he  of  good  chere,  -^  "^  ^*  ^^^^f*^  dux- 

Emongst  the  pocU  new  or  ould, 

where  slial  we  place  him  (lo,) 
AnoBgste  good,  or  bad :  in  sadnes  nowe 

to  exclude  all  hrabUng  moode. 
How  many  winters  do  you  wenc 

wlH  mate  a  poet  good. 

Yfl  cannc  entreat  hym  to  hcarc  and  abide  the^aWynfof 
Tyndales  tonge,  as  I  trust  yet  to  iutreat  hym  herwfter. 
'  sir  Thomas  Mm.     Prar*«,  fbL4I«. 

In  hauing  our  wiues  with  rs  still  in  conipanye,  we  should  H« 
eoer  dying,  for  we  ahonki  iMsae  the  nights  in  heanag  ti«irco» 
plaints  and  the  daies  in  sufferiog  their  ^aWiiv'wdchuUngfc^ 

I  do  not  warn  the  of  these  thioges  without  a  cause,  for  Ihcw^ 
many  wayward  personcs  brahUn  and  dcccyucrs  of  mennci 
myndes.  VdaU,    T^ftn,  cft.». 

And  although  S.  Hierome  would  hauc  no  body  to  >^^^ 
when  he  is  suspected  of  herecie,  yet  we  wil  deale  boea  a^" 
bitterly  nor  brabUm^lyy  nor  yet  he  carried  away  with  sng^ 
heatc  :  though  he  ought  to  be  reckcned  neither  bitter,  nor  "■"•*' 
y«  Bpeaketb  s*  truth.  ..  i^i  li 

Jewel    A  repUe  to  M.  Hardinge,  u.  ft)^  «• 

If  they  meet  with  one  who  can  relate  the  order  of  a  f«|^oj 
great  dinner,  discanrse  from  point  to  point  of  a  solemac  ttc 
pompe,  tell  a  tele  of  some  dreame,  or  make  report  of  a  ^r^^ 
and  brabienuni  between  him  and  another,  they  hariwn  ^^ 
silence,  hid  him  say  on,  and  will  miase  newer  a  <»«f^^' 
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ASLOH,    AvftT  I  uty. 

Now  by  the  Qeda  tUat  varHke  (vothes  a4ore» 
ThU  pretty  brabbU  will  undoa  us  all. 

Shaktpeart.     TUu%  AndroMau,  fplM, 


genus  of  plants^  class 

Generic    character  ; 

calyx  scaly;    corolla 

stamina  four$    pistil 


BRABEJUM^  in  Botany,  a 
Polygamiaf  order  Mouoeda, 
hermaphrodite  Jtower,  catkin^ 
fbuf-partite«  revolute  above  > 

one  3  stigmata  two  j  drupa :  malejlou^^  seales  of  the 
eatkitt  three-flowered 3  corolla  four  to  five  partite} 
stamina  four  or  five^  inserted  into  the  &ux  3'  style 
bifida  abortive. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus^  is  theB.  steUuHfolium^ 
or  African  Almond^  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Brenii  Icones^  Gedani,  1739. 

BRAC£;»v.^  Lat.  hrathiimi  It  brocewt  .Fr. 
Bracs^  «.  I  bras,  the  arm  3  applied  to  that  which 
Bra^cblkt,  y  en^rocetAj  or  holds,  as  the  arm«  do. — 
Bra^ceb,  I  Bracelet ;  Fr.  bracelet ;  It.  braccialetto, 
Bra^cino.  J  To  hold,  bind,  or  tie  together  3  to 
tighten,  to  strengthen^  to  fasten,  to  confine,  to 
restrain. 

A  ^nice  of  dogs,  as  Skinner  remarks,  is  a  couple  of 
dogs,  dogs  hractd  or  coupled  together;  and,  from 
usage,  restricted  in  number  to  two.  Brace,  the  n.  and 
bracelet  are  applied,  particularly,  to  armour,  or  orna- 
ments bracing  or  binding  the  arm}  brace,  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  rigging  of  a  ship  3  to  certain  timbers  which 
are  to  brace  or  hold  together. 

Upoa  bis  arm  he  bare  a  gaie  brmctr. 
And  by  his  side  a  ewerde  aad  a  bokeler. 

Chaucer,     The  Prologue,  ▼.  Ill, 

In  prtciont  dothoe  his  legs  the  chkllttne  ties, 
Nought  eottld  the  nan  from  bkmd  and  fight  debar, 
A  sturdie  lance  in  bis  nglit  haad  he  intern/. 
His  shield  he  tooke,  and  on  his  helmet  laced. 

Fair/ax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bookzi.  St.  75. 
I  spie  a  bruceltt  bounde  about  mine  anne^ 
Which  to  mj  shaddowc  seemetii  thus  to  saye, 
**  Beleeue  not  me :  lor  I  was  but  a  charm. 
To  make  the  sleepe,  when  others  went  to  playe." 

Gtucoig»e»    Da»  Bartholomew  of  Bathe, 
Which  York  obeys  ^  and  op  Kii\g  Henry  comes. 
When  for  his  guidance  he  had  got  him  room  i 
The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whos6  atrmgHt  ^ac'i/dnuas. 
To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom. 

DrmytoH.    Battle  of^igmsmrtt  foL  17* 

Do  but  start 

An  eccho  with  the  cUmpc  of  thy  dnumnr, 
And  euen  at  hand,  a  drumme  is  veadie  krae'd^ 
That  shall  renerbcarate  all»  as  loud  as  Aijae. 

Shahapeare.    King  John,  foL  20. 
When  we  eonsider 


Th*  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turke  , 
And  let  our  selues  againe  but  vnderstand. 
That  as  it  more  coacernes  the  Turke  then  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  beare  it» 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warrelike  brmcr. 
But  altogether  lackea  th'  abilities  that  Rhodes  la  dress'd  an. 

Id.    Cih€lU,ULZl3. 
And  nowe  they  came  not  to  him  with  entratanee  and  humble 
sute,  as  by  the  way  of  petition,  but  with  fasiog  and  bradnge. 
Bidding  him  finish  bis  warres  alone  with  his  father  HammO,  & 
then  90  set  lighie  by  hissoul^oures. 

Artkur  Ooldfng,    Jwtime,  fol.  C9. 
And  when  with  little  lianda  ther  stmke  thy  <hc« 
As  in  thy  lap  they  sit  (ah,  carelefla !)  playing. 
And  stammering  ask  a  kiss,  give  them  a  brmce^ 
The  last  from  me.  P,  Fletcher.    Eliza,  an  Elegy. 

Wherewith  he  set  his  souldieri  on  snche  a  courage,  that  taking 
more  thought  for  their  burial  ths  for  their  lives,  euery  manno 
pat  aboute  his  rigbte  arme  a  bracelet  wherein  was  grauen  liis  owne 
naaaey  and  the  name  of  his  fiither. 

Artkmr  eoidyng.  JuetUu^  kiL  24. 


'  They  cairy  abe  oartatae  UxAe  k»g  bagges  about  an  hand  BRACE. 
broade  tyed  to  their  left  amte,  why^b  s«rue  tboaa  also  ia  atead         _ 
of  bruseri  for  tbeir  bowes,  CnU  of  the  powder  of  a  cvtaiae  hearba      BRA« 

whereof  they  make  a  certain  beuerage.  CHfNUSL' 

Haklujft,  Voyage,  life,  Fhmaudo  Ahrckon,  r,  tt.  fol.  427.  v  ^ 


Meanwhile  the  combataAts,  of  nund  elate. 
Drew  on  their  hands  the  dreadful  gloves  of  fate  ; 
1^  leathevA  ibongs  that  brat^d  their  shoidders  roond| 
Flm  to  their  anw  the  ponderous  gautrtlets  bound. 

f!mhm^    Tk$tritui,  Uyl,  28. 

The  K-^,  udu>  «m  ft>ea  al  Wiaiwai^cal,  heard  of  it,  aad  was 

pleaa'd  merrily  and  graciously  to  say,  he  could  not  be  then 
himself  but  he  would  send  them  a  brace  of  bucks. 

Spectator,  No.  79. 

But  then-^er voice!  how  fram'd  t'endear  ! 
Th<2  music  of  the  gods  to  hear ! 
Wit  that  so  iHerc^d,  mthout  offence, 
So  irac'4  by  the  strong  nerves  <»f  sense. 

Smart,  Ballad,  x. 

,  It  covld  not  fail  if  I  carried  the  Ust.  I'll  andertake  to  set  down 
a  brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house,  at 
my  own  peril. 

QoldsnUtk,     The  Good-natur'd  Man,  act  iiL 

She  took,  she  kiss'd  the  present,  and  disgnis'd 
Her  conscious  trouble  under  busy  care 
To  fix  the  bracelet  ia  its  lovely  seat. 

Olover.    The  Athenaid,  hook  zviii. 

BRACH,  Dutch,  6nicAr;  Wr.braques  It.  bracco.  Cot- 
grave  gays,  that  the  French  braqtie  is  a  kind  of  short- 
tailed  settifig-dog,  ordinarily  spotted  or  party  coloured. 

The  Scotch  raeh ;  Eng.  brach :  are  applied  to  a 
hound,  canis  venaticus ;  to  a  dog  that  scents  out,  or' 
traces  out  by  the  scent ;  perhaps  rach  and  brach,  are 
r€tcc,  be-retcc,  brtecc,  from  the  A.  S.  nwrc,  from  recan,  to 
reek,  to  ^end  forth  a  fume  or  scent;  Ger.  ritdien, 
be-riechen,  to  scent  out,  to  trace  by  the  scent  or 
odour.  (Qdorem  ep'vrare  et  odorem  percspere,  Wachter.) 
RachBAao  occurs  in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  Ritson,  Romances, 
V.  ii.  p.  46. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  More*8  Comfort  against  Tribulation^  book  iii. 
ch.  xxiv. 

Here  it  must  be  known  of  some  men  that  can  skill  of  hunting, 
whether  that  we  mistake  not  our  terms,  for  then  are  we  utterly 
ashamed  as  ye  wott  well. — ^And  I  am  so  cunning,  that  I  cnn  not 
not  tell,  whether  among  them  a  bitche  be  a  bitche  or  no  ;  but  I 
remember  she  is  no  bitch  but  a  brache. 

YOQNO.    He  do*t :  hark,  hither,  is  that  your  brother  ? 
El,  Lo.    Yes,  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 
YoDiiG.    As  I  live  he's  a  pretty  fellow. 
Yo.  Lo.    O  this  is  a  sweet  brache. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
For  as  the  dogs  pursue  the  silly  doe. 
The  hrache  behind,  the  hovoids  oa  every  side ; 
So  trac'd  they  me  among  the  monntain's  wide. 

Phaer,  Legend  of  Owen  Olandower, 
Lye  still  ye  tbeefe,  aad  beare  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 
HOTSP,    I  had  rather  beare  (lady)  my  brack  howle  Hi  Irish. 

Skmkapeare.    Henry  IV,  First  Part,  fol.  62. 
As  they  ryde  talkynge 
A  rach  tber  cum  flyngynge 

Overtbwert  the  way 
Tlianne  seyde  old  and  yyage 
From  her  ferst  gynnynge 
They  ne  sawe  honde  never  so  gay. 
^  Lybeam  Diacomme,  Bitton,  Rom,  ii.  46. 

BRACHINUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Carabid,  Qeneric  character : 
external  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  filiform  >  the  last 
joint  attenuated  at  the  base ;  antenn«  filifona,  longer 
than  the  thorax;  lower  lip  entire,  produced,  sub- 
quadrate  $  the  angles  of  its  apex  ncute;  body  oblong, 
obovate  5  glands  at  the  anus  emitting  a  caustic 
5  D  2 
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a  very  uncommon  insdet  in  this  country.  When  pur- 
sued by  its  great  enemy  CaUnoma  IwputUor,  it  has 
recourse  to  a  very  singular  mode  of  defence.  At  first 
it  seems  incapable  of  escaping,  but  at  length  a  con- 
siderable explosion  of  a  blue  vi^pour  takes  place  from 
the  anus,  accompanied  with  a  most  nauseous  smelly 
which  immediately  stops  its  assailant.  Tliis  can  be 
repeated,  if  necessary,  as  many  as  twenty  times  in 
succession.  Another  species  B.  dupla$ar,  has  a  similar 
power  ;  indeed  so  manyof  the  Carabid  possess  it,  that 
one  division  of  that  femily  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Bombardiers.  (Crepitantes,  Lat :}  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  tome 
viii.  p.  243.    Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  ii. 

BRACHIONU8,  m.Zoologjf,  a  genus  of  the  class 
and  order  Polypi  Ciliati,  of  Lamarck  ;  Infusoria  rotifera 
of  the  Eigne  Animal.  With  rotatory  organs,  and 
covered  with  a  kind  of  membranous  or  shelly  shield, 
similar  to  that  of  many  Monoculi. 

BRACHYCERUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects^ 
of  the  order  CoUoptera,  family  Curculioniies,  Latr. 
Generic  character  :  antennie  short,  straight,  with  nine 
articulations)  the  last  forming  a  truncated  club  ; 
rostrum  rather  short,  thick,  broad,  bent  downwards  ; 
body  ovate,  turgid,  rough  ;  elytra  connate  j  no  scutel- 
lum  ;  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  undivided.  This  genus 
was  established  by  Oliver.  Curculio  apterus,  Lin.  is  the 
type.  The  species  are  generally  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates. 

BRACH  Y'GRAPHY,  1    From  theOr.  /3/»«xw,  short, 

BRAcnY^GKAPHER.        /and  tP^^»  I  write. 

Writing  in  a  short  or  small  space.  Also  by  '^  short 
marks,*'  now  called  short  hand* 

Look  upon  all  the  8«d  monefal  objects  In  the  world,  betwixt 
whom  all  our  compassion  is  wont  to  be  divided  ;  first  the  bank- 
rupt rotting  in  a  gaol ;  secondly,  the  direful  bloodv  spectacle  of 
the  soldier  wounded  by  the  sword  of  war  \  thirdly,  the  malefactor 
howling  under  the  stone,  or  gasping  upon  the  rack  or  wheel ; 
and  fourthly,  the  gallant  person  on  the  scaffold  or  gallows  ready 
for  execution ;  and  the  secure,  sencelcss  sinner  is  the  braehy- 
graphy  of  all  these.  Hammond.    Strmon  iii. 

He  beheld  himself,  and  sermon-writer ;  and  did  not  know 
which  most  to  wonder  at,  his  own  deafness,  or  the  fellow's  acute- 
ness.     At  last,  he  asked   the  brachygraphcr,  whether  he  wrote 
the  notes  of  that  sermon,  or  something  of  his  own  conception. 
Gayton.     Notes  oh  Don  Quixote,  i.  8. 

BRACK,  a  breach,  any  thing  broken  :  A.  S.  braccan, 
to  break. 

Called  I  was  Arilliam  De  la  Poole, 
Of  Suffblke  Duke  in  Queene  Margarets  dales, 
That  found  the  meane  Duke  Humfreys  bloodc  to  coole. 
Whose  worthie  acU  dcserue  eternall  praise. 
Whereby  1  note  that  fortune  cannot  raise 
Any  aloft,  without  some  others  wracke  : 
Flouds  drowne  no  fields  before  they  find  a  iratke. 

Afirrour/or  Magistrates,  fol.  340. 

You  find  time  out  in  eternity, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed. 
Ere  stain  or  bracA  in  her  sweet  reputation. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  act  i.  sc.  2. 


—  A  cord  that  would  not  slip 


.  262. 


For  knoU,  and  hraeks,  about  the  mouth  of  it. 
Made  seme  the  turn. 

Chapman.     Homer* s  Odyssey,  book  xvii.  fol. 

Tis  but  piy  closer  preasing  to  the  fire 
In  th*  euening*8  cold,  because,  my  weeds,  you  know 
Are  passing  thin  :  for  I  made  bold  to  show  ' 
Hieir  brackes  to  you,  and  pray'd  your  kinde  supply. 

id,  lb.  book  xvii.  fol.  273. 


Bba^ckiss,  (^still  in  use  in  Lincolnsbire,  says     ^ 

BaA^cxiSBMSSs,  /'Skinner.  He  would  derive  it  from  BR-^CK- 
Baa'cky.  3  *^®  Dutch,  brecken,  wtmere  (pnh    ^• 

rumpere  in  Vomitum^  Killan,)  because  salt  and  salt^'^v^ 
Water  provoke  vomition.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly 
observed,  that  brecken,  vomere,  is  merely  a  different 
application  of  bracken,  to  break}  sc.to  break  or  burst 
forth.  G.  Douglas  renders,  extaque  talsoi  Porriam  in 
Jtuctus. 

The  entreillis  eke  fer  in  the  Hudis  brake 
1  ihaU  alyng. 

JBneadoi,  bookr. 

Upon  whose  moisted  skirt,  with  sea -weed  fring'd  about, 
The  bastard  coral  breeds,  tbat,  drawn  out  of  the  6rarA, 
A  brittle  stalk  becomes,  from  greenish  turn'd  to  black. 
J}raytou.    Poly-olbim,  Soag  vL 

But  when  I  wake  and  finde  away 

that  did  deiigfat  me  so. 
Then  in  comes  care  to  pleasure's  place 

that  makes  my  Itmmcs  to  quake, 
Ihat  all  besprent  with  brackish  bryne 

(O  bed)  I  thee  forsake. 

TurberviU.     ThK  Louer  ia  his  Careful  Bed,  ^. 

A  great  number  of  them  rebelKug  against  Spartacua,  wcat  loJ 
camped  themselves  by  the  Lake  of  Lucania,  which  water  by 
report  hath  this  variable  property,  that  at  certain  times  it  chanfcth 
and  becometh  very  sweet,  and  at  some  other  times  again  m  uM 
and  brackish  as  do  man  can  drink  it. 

Norih.  Plutarch,  fol.  471. 
But  the  souldiers  were  driren  to  take  sea-weeds  called  Al^: 
(washing  away  the  brachishness  thereof  with  fresh  water,  pattioi; 
to  it  a  little  herb  called  Dogs-tooth)  to  cast  it  so  &  their  hone  to 
cat.  Id.  lb.  fol.  610. 

And,  what  the  famous  flood  lar  more  than  that  enricbes, 
The  brachy  fountains  are,  those  two  renouned  wyches. 
The  Nant^wych  and  the  North. 

Vrayton,    Poty-olbiou,    Song. 

Some  are  in  a  secret  discontent  at  God's  afflicting  prorideDce; 
and  this  raiseth  the  memory  of  former  mercies,  and  takes  trir 
the  relish  of  present  mercies ;  as  the  aweet  showers  of  bearen 
that  fall  into  the  sea  are  turned  into  its  brackish  taste :  aocb 
neither  enjoy  God  nor  themselrei. 

Bates.     The  great  duty  of  Resignation. 

BRACKET.  A  bracket  or  brace  in  Printing,  i$  a 
certain  mark  bracing  or  confining  words  or  Uses 
together. 

So  much  of  the  rerse  as  is  explained,  is  included  in  one,  if  it 
be  from  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  or,  if  not,  in  two  bracieti  [  ] 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  text,  which  is  excluded  hy  the  bracitth 
mav  coherently  be  read  with  the  paraphrase  of  that  which  i> 
included,  and  the  sense  continue  undisturbed  by  that  mesns. 

Hammond.     Totheresder. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  bare  referred,  by  figures  indmW 
in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner'a  rolume,  where  the  sec- 
tion, from  which  the  abridgement  is  made,  begins. 

Paley.  Evidences,  partii.cLn. 

BRACKLEY,  a  Borough  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, near  a  branch  of  the  river  Ouse,  fonnerlf  of 
considerable  note,  though  now  retaining  few  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  prosperity.  It  was  incorporated  in  *»* 
reign  of  Edward  II.  and  sends  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks  of  it  as  once 
having  been  walled,  and  as  possessing  a  castle.  In'^ 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  piece  of  land  called 
Bayard's  green,  once  much  frequented  in  the  days  of 
tournaments.  Two  are  recorded  as  having  been  kept 
there  in  the  reiefn  of  Henry  III.  The  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford.  Pop*' 
lation  in  18^1, 1851.  Distant  sixty-seven  miles  north- 
north-west  from  London,  seven  from  Bnckingham, 
and  thirteen  from  Northampton. 
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|BA     BRACTEA,  in  Botany,  » floral  leaf. 

^^       BRAD^  in  Carpentry,  a  small  niul  without  a  spreading 

f   *  head. 

'^^  BRADFORD,  a  large  market  town  and  parish  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  on  the  river  Avon.  It  manufactures 
broad  cloth  yery  extensively.  The  church  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  Popula- 
tion in  1891,  of  the  town,  37^ ;  of  the  whole  parish, 
10,231.  Distant  104  miles  west  from  London^  seven 
south-east  from  Bath. 

Bradpokd,  a  market  town  in  the  west  riding  of  the 
county  of  York^  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Aire.  Iron 
works  on  a  very  extensive  scale  are  carried  on  in  it« 
and  coal  abounds  in  its  neighbourhood.  Besides  these 
-woollen  cloth,  yam  and  cotton  are  largely  manufiic- 
tured.  Population  of  the  town  in  1821,  13,064,  of  the 
parish,  52,954.  Distant  201  miles  north  from  London^ 
ten  west  from  Leeds. 

BRADYPUS,  from  the  Greek  fipaSw  and  irffr, 
slow  of  foot.  Lin.^  Cuv.  -,  Sloth,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  fumily  Tardigrada, 
order  Edentata,  class  Mammalia,  Generic  character  : 
molar  teeth  cylindrical,  canine,  and  pointed;  hind 
feet  articulated  obliquely  with  the  legs;  the  toes 
furnished  with  long  claws,  enveloped  in  skin  as 
far  as  the  roots  of  the  nails ;  fore  extremities  very 
long,  so  that  in  walking  the  animal  trails  along  on 
Its  elbows ;  pelvis  very  wide,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
apposition  of  the  knees.  Of  all  the  animals  in  the 
creation,  those  which  compose  this  genus  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  ill-conditioned  and  defenceless ;  we 
shall  find,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  they  are  not  so, 
but  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  as  those  animals  upon  which  nature 
has  bestowed  more  personal  beauty  and  activity.  They 
have  derived  their  generic  name  from  the  extreme 
tardiness  of  their  motions ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  anatomical  research  has  discovered  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  in  the  construction  of  their  muscles, 
which  is  believed  to  produce  that  slowness  of  action ; 
at  the  same  time  though  their  muscles  act  so  slowly, 
they  act  very  forcibly,  and  for  a  much  longer  continu- 
ance than  those  of  any  other  genus  ;  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  which  was  exhibited  in  a  Sloth  retaining 
*  a  Dog  within  its  grasp,  which  had  been  set  on  to  worry 
it,  f.\\\  the  Dog  died  of  hunger.  In  their  gait  they  arc 
extremely  awkwanl  as  well  as  slow  ;  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities are  so  long,  that  in  progression  the  animal 
-walks  upon  his  elbows,  the  upper  arm  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  thigh  and  leg  together.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  hind  legs  are  articulated  so  obliquely  with  the 
feet  at  the  ankle  joint,  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
turned  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  animal  walks  on 
the  outside  of  the  foot  5  this  though  very  inconvenient 
for  walking,  enables  him  to  climb  trees  with  greater 
facility  and  on  these  he  principally  lives.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  each  provided  with  very  long  and  strong 
claws,  which  are  slightly  hooked;  these  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  skin  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
nails,  and  thus  are  connected  with  each  other.  The 
stomach  consists  of  four  pouches,  which  however 
are  not  plaited  or  -corrugated  as  those  of  ruminant 
animals ;  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  short  and 
without  any  coeciim.  They  live  mostly  on  trees,  and 
bring  forth  one  at  a  birth,  which  they  carry  on  their 
backs. 

B.  Tridaetylus,  Lin.;  VAi,  Buff.;  Three-toed  Slotft, 


Pen.  ;  about  the  size  of  a  kftge  Cat;  head  flat,  with 
a  blunt  black  nose  ;  small  heavy  eyes  extending  from 
the  outer  angles  of  which  is  a  darkish  line ;  general 
colour  dusky  brown;  with  a  black  line  extending  along 
the  back,  and  the  body  irregularly  spotted  with  black; 
the  face,  which  is  of  a  dusky  white,  is  naked ;  but  the 
hair  on  the  limbs  and  body  is  very  irregular  and 
coarse;  tail  short;  three  long  daws  to  each  hand 
and  foot ;  the  fore  extremities  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  lives 
among  the  trees,  climbing  with  great  labour ;  and 
when  it  has  procured  as  much  food  as  it  chooses,  it 
forms  itself  into  a  ball,  and  drops  to  the  ground  to 
save  the  toil  of  descent.  It  has  a  very  curious  and 
plaintive  cry  according  to  Kircher,  in  an  ascending 
and  descending  hexachord.  It  is  very  patient  of^ 
hunger,  and  one  which  had  suspended  itself  on  a  pole 
lived  without  food  for  forty  days. 

B.  Didactylui,  Lin. ;  VUnau,  Buff. ;  Two-toed  Sloth, 
Pen.  The  length  of  this  animal,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  is  eleven  inches,  but  Pennant 
believed  it  to  be  a  young  one ;  head  round,  with  a 
short  projecting  nose  ;  it  has  two  long  claws  on  the 
anterior,  and  three  on  the  posterior  extremities ;  the 
body  covered  with  rough  long  hair,  in  some  parts 
woolly,  of  a  cinereous  red  above,  and  white  below ; 
no  tail.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  America,  and  Pennant 
says  also  of  India,  but  this  is  much  disputed. 

The  animal  described  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the  name 
of  Bradyptu  Ursinus,  is  not  a  Sloth ;  for.  an  account  of 
it  see  Proc)iilus. 

See  Linnaei  Systema  Natura  :  Cuvier^  Rbgne  Animal i 
Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 


BRADY 
FU6. 

BRAG. 


BRAG,  V 
Brag,  r. 
Brag,  adj. 
Bra'gger, 
Bra^ggbry, 
Bra'ggixo,  n, 
Bra^ggingly, 
Bra^glrss, 
Bra^gly, 
Bra^ggart,  n. 
Bra^ogart,  adj 
Bra'ooabdism, 
Bragoado'cio.  J 


Dutch  braggerens  Fr.  brogue, 
Junius  has  observed  that  brag,  in 
Scotch,  is/ear,  terror;  and  he  quotes 
several  instances  from  O.  Douglas 
of  the  word  so  used.  The  Glossarist 
has  also  remarked,  that  to  boast  and 
^brag  one,  is,  to  threaten,  or  sharply 
reprove  one.  And  hence  was 
deduced,  as  Junius  believes,  the 
English  application  of  the  word— • 
to  those,  who  endeavour  to  strike 
terror  into  their  opponent  by  the 
noisiness  of  their  threats,  llie 
word  itself  he  refers  to  the  A.  S.  hreg-an,  terrere,  to 
terrify.  Skinner,  on  the  other  hand,  says, — perhaps 
from  the  laX.  fragor  i  qui  {sc. )  fragorem  magrmm  edit, 
G.  Douglas  writes,  '*  with  braUc  and  boist,"  which,  as 
the  Glossarist  seems  to  consider,  can  be  merely  the 
word  brag,  differently  written  -  and  this  suggests  the 
A.S.  brac'an,frangere,  to  break,  as  the  more,  probable 
etymology.  Breg-an,  terrere,  is  (there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt)  6rec-an,/rart^ere,  contundere,  differently  written 
and  applied.  Our  older  English  writers,  as  well  as 
modem  speech,  supply  us  with  a  word  similar  both  in 
origin  and  usage  :  viz.  to  crack,  a  crack,  (q.  v.)  To 
brag  then  is 

To  break  or  burst  out,  so.  in  noisy  threats,  or  boast- 
ings ;  in  clamorous  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  proclaim 
ostentatiously,  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  to  exaggerate.  Bale 
uses  the  expression,  "  bragge  boastyoge. 


An  home  blew  with  many  boustoas  bragge. 
Which  all  thU  world  with  war  hath  made  to  wagge 

Chaucer,     The  Testament  ofCreseUUi  foL  195. 
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BIIAa.        '    ButMIdMfi4itwMwttk«nwt^ 

(As  tyrtoM  do)  la  kill  tha  yeeldip{f  pmy  ? 


Or  did  1  brar§e  «ad  boast  triumphauatly 
A»  Wiio  flhottld  i«ye  the  fieM  were  mine  that  day. 
OatfigT^*     The  JLoaiet  mf  a  Lmuf  JPeni 

May  bndnsick  Baecbus  hrag 

or  boast  btmself  as  free  ? ' 
Not  I,  but  Aryadaa^  croinie 

4beiPBB  Men.  in  loue  to  hee^ 

TVr^enuZe.     To  a  laU  mopimmUed  fHmd, 

Geve  plBoe,  ye  loners,  bere  before. 
That  apent  yow  bostes  and  itagget  in  Taia» 

My  ladiea  beawl^  pastetb  ukowe^ 
llie  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  layen. 

Surrey,     A  Warning  to  a  Louer. 

Tbe  cbefo>  cause  of  tbya  bath  beeac<  tbfi  cruell  coatempt  of  bolye 
wedlocke>  and  the  bragge  boastyoge  out  of  their  rnholoye 
chastitie.  BaU.     English  Votaries^  part  i.  The  CoHcluston, 

'  These  Taunting  verses  with  a  many  mo, 

(To  his  aabhap)  haue  come  vnto  my  handes^ 
Whereof  the  rest  bicause  he  sailed  so. 

In  hraggers  boate  wbirb  set  itaclfe  on  sandes. 
And  broBght  him  eke  £ut  bound  in  foliyes  bands,) 
Ofciirteaie  I  keeps  them  from  your  sight. 
Let  those  suffice  which  of  myselfe  I  write. 

Gascoigne,    Dan  Barthalomew  of  Bath. 

AU  the  nobles  M  tbe  Frenebe  courte  were  in  garmentes  of  many 
colours,  so  that  they  were  not  knowen  from  tbe  braggery. 

HalL    The  «i.  Tere  of  King  Henry  VIIL 

The  French  King  did  not  only  contempno  his  prowd  wordes, 
and  laughed  jst  hU  manacyng  and  bolde  bragging,  but  soberly 
aunswered,  that  without  enfringyng  of  any  league  or  treatie  he 
lawfcdly  might  and  wonlde  heipe  his  frendes. 

Id,     The  ix,  Yere  ofXyng  Edward  JV. 

None  bewail  more  braggingly  Germanicus  death  in  outward 
show,  then  such  as  in  their  harts  are  most  glad. 

Orenewey.     Tacitt,  fol.  58. 

Dio.  The  bruite  is.  Hector's  slune,  and  by  Achilles, 
AiA.    If  it  be  so,  yet  braglene  let  it  be, 

Gi-eat  ViMUxr  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Tray  ha  and  CresHda^  fol.  105. 

Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthome  studde* 
How  braghf  it  begins  to  budde. 

And  vtter  his  tender  head  ? 
Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower. 
And  bi^  make  ready  Miua's  bower 

That  new  is  oprist  from  bed. 

Speneer,    Shepherds  Calendar,  March, 

To  the  oneiy  shadow  of  whose  worth  yet,  I  entitle  not  tbe  bold 
rinKS-  of  <aerv  apish  and  impudent  braggart,  (though  he  dares 
assume  any  thmg)  such  I  tnme  oyer  to  the  weauiog  of  cobwebs. 
Chapman,     Preface  to  Reader. 

His  steward  was  his  kinsman,  rain  ezpence. 
Who  proudly  strove  in  matters  light  to  show. 
Heroic -mind  in  braggart  affluence. 

P,  Fletcher,     The  Pwrple  Mand, 

: Then 


Up  spri%4ke  tt^itta.^ 

The  fairies  braghf  loot  the  floor,  ** 

And  music  mis  Che  haH.  J 

P0meli,    AFm^TA,  * 

Norhare  I  hazarded  my  art,  '* 

And  neck*  ao  long  oo  tbm  stale's  part,  ^"^ 


Sbsll  T,  none's  slave,  of  high  born  or  rais'd  men 
Fear  frowns :  and  my  mistress  Tmth,  betray  thee 
For  the  hoAqg,  bragart,  puft  nobility  ? 

D9nne,    Satire  4. 

O  nv  lair  mistress,  Tmth  I  shall  I  quit  thee 
For  huffing  braggart  puft  nobility  ? 

Pope,    Imitation  qf  Donnem 

Pao.  Whv  Valentine,  what &r^adif«me  is  this? 
Val.  Fardon  me  (Protheus)  all  I  can  is  nothing, 

Td  her,  whose  worth,  make  other  worthies  nothing, 

Sheeia  alone.  ^' 

Shahepeare,     Tmo  ^Gentlemen  of  Trrvui,  to\,  26. 

Craggs.   Alas !  if  I  am  such  a  creature. 

To  grow  the  worse  for  growing  greater. 
Why  faith,  in  spite  of  all  my  bragM, 
Tis  Pope  must  be  asham'd  of  Craggs. 

Pope,    A  Dialogue, 


TebeciEpoa'd,i'th'c«dl»i 
By  such  a  braggml^eio  buffer. 

Buikr,    BudOrmtf  part  il  os.  1 
What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  be  lacks, 
He  cribs  without  scruple  from  other  men's  sacks; 
In  this  right  noble  example  he  brag*, 
lYi  borrow  aa  fre^y  from  other  mcnTa  bags. 

Dmashty,    Sang.  !%€  MUUr  ^  Mm^fi^ 
ImrnoftadGayl  who  near  WiaCooia'a  wiHs 
With  that  gigantic  hraggard  Colebrand  bi^t! 
For  a  long  summer's  day  sole  fight  maintaia'd. 
But  hage  gigantic  size,  and  braggart  oaths. 
And  sword  or  massy  dub,  disraay'd  thee  not 

Jmgn.    £dgemi,hoAt 
As  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strutting  and  lying  iadcpeo^aM 
of  a>  brtggart  pluloGophy,  aattire  atsintaina  htr  nj^U,  sad  ptn 
names  have  great  prevalence. 

Surie.    Appemi  ta  the  OU  Wkigt, 

Brag,  la  game  at  cards  formerly  much  in  feshioB. 
As  many  persons  as  tbe  cards  wUI  supply  may  pky, 
each  depositing  tliree  stakes :  tke  sum  of  wbicb  b 
divided  into  three  unequal  portions.  Three  taii 
are  dealt  at  once  to  each  person,  the  last  being  tnroed 
up  all  round.  Tbe  first  stake  is  won  by  the  plajcr 
to  whom  tbe  highest  card  is  turned  up.  The  see  d 
diamonds  has  precedence  over  every  other  canl;  aod 
if  two  players  have  cards  of  equal  value,  the  eldes; 
hand  has  the  preference.  The  second  stake  is  woe  h 
tbe  Brag,  A  pair  of  aces  is  the  best  Brag,  a  pair  (if 
kings  the  next^  and  so  on  in  order.  ThekmiTeof 
clubs  and  the  nine  of  diamonds  combined  with  any  fw 
makes  what  is  termed  a  pair  royal,  and  has  pFefere&oe 
over  every  thing,  except  a  natural  pair  royal,  formd 
of  any  of  these  similar  cards.  A  natural  ^tr,  hoverer, 
does  not  supersede  an  artificial  pair  made  by  th« 
favourite  cards.  Sequences  and  flushes  count  afiff 
these  pairs.  The  sport  of  the  game  arises  at  this  point 
Any  player  who  Brags  that  he  holds  a  better  handtiufi 
his  neighbour,  may  stake  upon  it  according  to  ius 
degree  of  confidence^  and  the  player  who  Bragsloa^ 
and  ventures  most,  sweeps  the  st^e,  althou^.  perbi|K 
in  truth,  his  hand  is  inferior  in  value,  father  putji 
however,  may  if  he  pleases,  demand  to  see  the  otbff, 
and  then  tbe  strongest  hand  wins.  The  third  stakes 
won  by  the  eldest  player  whose  cards  amount  Dciresi 
to  thirty-one. 

BRAGA,  an  intoxicating  liquor  brewed  inRassii 
from  wheat. 

Br  ADA,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Portugal.  It  is  well  buflt,  and  pleasantly  ntaid 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  Province  of  Entrc  Doow 
e-Minho,  on  tbe  rive*  Este,  and  contains  a  pofiB- 
lation  of  about  13,000  individuals.  The  Arcbbidup 
of  Braga  is  Primate  of  the  whole  kingdom,  fin^ 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  hats,  with  wbicbii 
supplies  a  great  part  of  Portugal.  This  city  i^ 
about  thirty  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Oporto ;  w 
a  district  of  the  same  name  encompasses  the  an; 
containing  thirteen  cantons.  The  Arehbifilioprica 
Braga  also,  cojitaias  one  of  the  divisions  of  tlits ^ 
vince;  and  in  IBIO,  had  nearly  640,000  in habitafi»>a 
which  the  number  of  females  exceeded  that  of  t^ 
males,  nearly  in  tbe  proportion  of  112  to  100. 

BRAGANZA,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  M\^' 
in  tbe  province  of  Traz-os-Montes,  and  on  tbe  bm 
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Tiduatef  many  of  wfaom  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
of  teffetaa  and  velvets.  This  sumUI  town  is  one  of  the 
f  most  distinguished. in  the  history  of  Portugal.  Alpbonso 
y.  created  it  a  Duchy  in  1443;  and  John  II.  Duke  of 
Braganza,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  the 
revolution  of  1640,  as  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and  from 
him  the  present  reigning  family  are  descended.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  Dnkes  of  Bragaaza 
took  precedence  of  all  the  Spanish  grandees.  They  sat 
under  the  canopy  of  the  King's  throne,  and  had  their 
usual  residence  at  ViQa  Vi^osa.  This  town  and  the 
surrounding  district,  containing  several  villages,  still 
belong  to  the  King  of  Portugal  as  Duke  of  Bfaganza, 


BRAGOET,  Scotch,  l^agtooH.  The  etymology  is  biOuT 
unknown.  A  compound  drink  made  of  honey  and  MAN.* 
^ices.  Grose.    Whaliey  adds,  ale. 


Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 
Hire  modth  was  awete  as  braket  or  the  fMtb, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  ia  hay  or  heth. 

CkoHcer,    2'Me  Miner's  TmU.r.  3261. 

Captaiae,  if  ever  at  the  bozlng  ken, 
Yoa  have  ia  draught  of  Darhy  drillod  your  men ; 
And  we  haue  seniM  there  armed  all  in  ale 
With  the  browne  bowie,  and  chargM  in  bragget  stale. 
Bfn  Jotuon,  Masques,  Oypsies  Metamorpho9td. 


BRAHMAN. 


BRAHMAN,  with  the  Greek  terauiiatk>B  Brach- 
manos,  and  Brimhan  in  some  of  the  spoken  dialects, 
changed  into  Bramin  by  many  modern  writers,  is  the 
name  of  the  first  of  the  four  tribes  or  castes  into  which 
the  Hindir  race  has  been  divided  from  time  imoaemo* 
rial.  *'  In  the  first  creation,*'  says  a  text  of  the  Jdii 
mdlii,  "  Br4hmanas  proceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahmh«  From  his  arms  Csluitriyas 
sprang  ^  so  from  his  thigh,  Vaisyas,  from  his  foot 
Sudras  were  produced."  {Matic  Researches^  t.  54,) 
The  Br4hmans  thcrefoi*e  form  the  first  and  most  dis- 
tir^ished  class,  and  as  they  issued  from  the  bead 
together  with  the  holy  V^a,  must  necessarily  be  the 
depositaries  of  all  the  learning  and  theology  of  their  ' 
oountrymen.  To  study  the  vidas  and  other  Sftstras, 
or  holy  books  ;  to .  give  instruction  in  the  doctrinea 
and  duties  of  religion  3  and  to  perform  sacred  rites^ 
were  the  occupations  assigned  by  Brabmh  himself  to 
these  his  fevourite  children.  All  the  power  and  influence 
therefore,  which  a  monopoly  of  divine  knowledge  could 
give,were  secured  to  this  peculiar  portion  of  the  people  3 
and  the  power  thus  obtained  was  strengthened  and 
established  hy  a  multitude  of  regulations  all  designed 
to  draw  an  inviolable  line  of  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  secular  orders.  The  six  duties  prescribed 
by  Brahmk  were,  as  we  before  observed ;  1.  The  study 
of  the  V^das.  2.  Application  to  the  other  S&stras,  (i.e. 
every  other  branch  of  science.)  3.  The  instruction  of 
cythers.  4.  The  performance  of  the  yajirya,  (jag  in 
Htndti,)  a  peculiarly  holy  sacrifice,  and  p6j4  or  the 
ordinary  worship  of  the  gods.  5.  The  giving  of  d4na 
or  charitable  donations  j  and  6.  Receiving  them  on 
account  of  the  D^dths  or  Deities  in  honour  of  whom 
they  are  given. 

The  whole  business,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  order, 
was  the  performance  of  their  own  religious  duties,  or 
the  superintendance  of  those  performed  by  others. 
They  were  made  at  once  the  stewards  and  interpreters 
of -the  gpods  J  the  depositaries  of  their  will,  and  there- 
fore virtually  the  proprietors  of  every  object  pecu- 
liarly consecrated  to  their  service.  Issuing  from  the 
liead  of  Brahmh,  the  seat  and  throne,  as  it  were,  of 
beavenly  wisdom,  it  naturally  followed  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  qualified  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
revelation.    Hence  the  .study  of  the  sacred  books  was 


forbidden  to  the  inferior  classes  \  and  the  two  lowest 
of  them,  the  Vaisyas  and  Sudras,  were  not  even  to  be 
orally  instructed  in  the  hallowed  mysteries  of  the 
V^as.  But  if  genuine  Hindtis,  bom  on  the  soil  of  the 
Holy  Land,  (Punya  b*htimi)  are  not  worthy  of  such 
sublime  knowledge,  far  less  can  such  an  honour  be 
merited  by  Barbarians  (Ml^h*hus)  from  less  fovoured 
regions  :  the  meanest  worsluppers  of  Brahmh  must 
be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  a  Brkhman  far  above  the 
unholy  wretch  who  scni|4es  not  to  lay  the  hand  of 
violence  on  the  sM^red  cow ;  and  it  must  be  little  short 
of  profanation  to  suffer  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  be 
nevealed  to  such  degraded  beings.  Influenced  by  such 
prejudices,  the  Indian  sages  long  resisted  every  temp- 
tation to  give  their  conquerors  the  key  to  their  hidden 
treasures,  by  instructing  them  in  the  sacred  languages. 
Justice  and  benevolence  on  one  side,  and  gratitude  or 
self-interest  on  the  other,  have  however  at  length 
vanquished  their  persevering  repugnance.  Privileges 
of  such  magnitude  as  those  which  they  enjoyed,  would 
easily  secure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude  i  and  as 
the  Cshatriyas,  or  military  class,  issued  from  the  arms 
only  of  Brahmli,  even  they,  though  next  in  rank,  are 
far  beneath  the  offspring  of  his  head,  the  inheritors  of 
bis  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  so  that  the  Br&hmans 
are  looked  up  to  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  as  well 
as  by  the  artisans  and  labourers,  as  persons  Exalted 
far  a^ove  them  by  birth  as  well  as  by  acquirements. 

Three  of  the  six  duties  imposed  upon  this  sacred 
order,  were  designed,  according  to  the  D*herma  S^trti 
or  moral  code,  for  religious,  and  three  for  civil  objects. 
By  the  latter  they  were  to  gain  a  subsistence.  They 
were  also  allowed,  in  case  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves  by  their  appointed  occupations,  to  have 
recourse  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Cshatriyas  5  that 
is  to  practise  the  secular  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  en- 
gage in  military  service.  Thus  has  evftry  possible 
method  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their  prepon- 
derance been  secured  by  this  artfril  priesthoddj  and  to 
hear  that  a  Br4hman  occupies  each  important  post  in 
the  State,  is  nothing  more  than  what  so  deeply  laid  a 
scheme  of  intellectual  despotism  would  lead  us  to 
expect. 

The  clear  unvarnished  language  of  truth  is  so  fotal' 
to  such  a  system,  that  the  faithfol  history  of  real 


MAN.  to  be  encouraged  under  its  influence  ;  and  accordingly 
"  y'"^  we  find  that  scarcely  any  thing  like  real  history  exists 
among  the  Hindtis.  Under  the  mask  of  piety,  the 
Br&hmans  afifect  to  despise  the  contemplation  of  human 
affairs,  and  confine  their  historical  inquiries  to  the 
genealogies  and  exploits  of  their  demigods  or  deified 
heroes.  These  arc  to  be  found  only  in  their  sacred 
poems,  such  as  the  Mah&  b*h&rata,  R4mdyana  and 
Pur&nas.  Poetry,  therefore,  rather  than  prose,  is  the 
principal  object  of  their  studies  :  but  some  abstract 
sciences  also  have  a  share  of  their  attention.  Meta- 
physics, logic,  the  theory  of  morals,  the  science  of 
numbers,  geoihetry  and  astronomy,  or  Che  application 
of  abstract  mathematics,  were  anciently  much  culti- 
vated,  and  are  still  pursued  by  some  to  a  considerable 
length.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  progress 
in  the  other  branches  of  science  ;  and  we  hear  of  no 
treatises  on  mechanics,  optics,  or  hydrostatics  by  Hindi! 
mathematicians  among  them  }  the  reason  of  which  is 
plainly  this,  *that  all  their  pursuits  had  a  reference 
more  or  less  direct  to  religion — ^the  peculiar  business 
of  their  order  ;  and  not  to  mention  the  connection  of 
astronomy  with  the  heavens,  the  supposed  abode  of 
the  divinity,  its  intimate  relation  to  astrology  made  it 
essential  to  a  mystical  and  allegorical  system  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  heavenly  lK>dies  were  objects  of 
worship. 

Priests.  The  proper  office  of  the  Br&hmans  ia  to  perform 

the  rites  of  their  religion,  but  some  are  more  peculiarly 
qualified  by  their  studies  to  officiate  as  priests,  and 
their  different  spiritual  ranks  and  degrees  are  these  : 

l.Par^hit.  1.  The  Pur6hita  or  priest.  His  business  is  to  assist  in 
the  sr&dda,  or  oblation  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  in 
the  ten  ceremonies  called  sans&ra ;  at  vratas  or  vows; 
festivals ;  burnt  sacrifices.  Some  are  retained  to  fast  or 
bathe,  instead  of  the  persons  who  employ  them  ;  and 
others  are  engaged  as  family  priests ;  and  the  same 
person  sometimes  acts  in  that  capacity,  by  means  of 
deputies,  for  upwards  of  1000  families.  Presents  are 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sacred  sacrifice,  and 
by  them  m  well  as  the  produce  of  the  offerings,  the 
purdhita  is  maintained.  This  office  is  sometimes  here- 
«  ditary  in  a  family,  but  is  usually  held  by  such  as  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  requisite  cere- 
monies i  and  possess  the  qualifications  pointed  out  in 

^.  Acli^ri.  the  s&stras.  9.  The  Achdrya  is  a  Br&hman  capable  of 
reading  and  teaching  the  V^das.  Any  one  who  can 
perform  those  offices  is  allowed  the  title  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  this  class,  without  any  previous 
appointment.  The  Acharyas  are  commonly  employed 
to  read  the  proper  texts  at  festivals,  for  which  they 
receive  twenty  or  thirty  rupees,  (£Z.  10s.  or  ^3. 15s.) 

3.  Sadad.    3,  The  Saddtyas  are  a  class  of  Brdhmans  who  direct 

religious  ceremonies,  and  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  copies  of  the  pur&nas.  Their  usual  fee  is  from  ten 

4.  Brahmk.  to  fifteen  rupees.    4.  The  Brahmits  business  is  to  sup- 

5.  H6tiL      ply  the  sacred  fire  with  fuel ;  and  5.  The  HdtH  throws 

on  it  g  hi,  or  clarified  butter  5  for  which  he  receives 
the  same  fee  as  the  Ach&rya.  The  offerings  presented 
to  agnl,  or  fire,  are  divided  between  the  officiating 
priests  of  the  four  last  classes.  They  are  themselres 
also  the  objects  of  a  sort  of  worship,  and  receive 
donations  of  clothes,  utensils,  and  other  articles,  in  the 
form  of  oblations.  Besides  these  five  orders  there  are 
others,  who  act  in  inferior  capacities  as  their  assistants; 
Vanb         the  Faru  who  sweeps  and  decorates  the  temple^  like 


the  pujaca  or  performer  of  pi&j6 ;  the/nfc^a  or  Qwk  •    man. 
pdfhaca  or  reader ;    the  khdraca  or  corrector )  the  ^«-v^ 
trdta  or  deputy  hearer,  and  the  ndfhaca  or  parapbrast  Ad'faidri. 
of  the  sacred  lessona.  The  whole  class  appears  to  have  ^*^- 
been  formerly  divided  into  ten  different  subdivisions,  ^^ 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individuals  com*  S1611 
posing  each  were  employed.     1.  D6mu,    who  pe^  Nitw 
form  sacrifice  for  themselves  alone,  and  are  learners  ^'^' 
not  teachers  ;   9.  Munu,  who  do  not  perform  the  2.  MnsL 
h(5ma,  but  are  teachers  ;    3.  Denoijas,  who  are  active  3.  d^; 
as  well  as  passive  agents  with  respect  to  all  Brih- 
manical    duties;    4.  Rdjds ;    5.  f^otiyos;    6,  Sudrat^i^ 
who  perform  the  duties  required  from  the  castes  whose  ^-^ 
names  they  bear;    7«  Buidlacag  or  mendicants-,  B^^' 
Pashus  or  reprobates,  who  neglect  all  rules ;  9.  Mleck'-  g'p^j^  ' 
has  or  infidels,  who  adopt  foreign  usages  ;  and  lastly,  9.  Mlirfl'b 
10.  Chanddlas  or  outcasts,  who  eat  carrion,  and  are  l<).C!ifiii! 
considered  as  the  basest  of  men.     Another  division  of 
this  class,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is  that 
derived  from  the  countries  whence  they  originally 
came.     There  were  ten  distinct  families  in  Jambu 
dwipa,  or  Hind<ist*h4n,  and  the  western  peninsula  of 
India ;    the  Sdreswata,  C&nyacubja,  Gaura,  Mait  hila, 
Utcala,  Dr&vida,  Marah&shtra,  Taiknga,  Gujjara  and 
C&smira,  named  from  the  countries  in  which  theyi^ere 
established ;    viz.  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati,  Canuj, 
Bengal,  Tirhtit,  Or^sa,  Travancore,   the  Marhattah 
country,  Teling&nah,  Gujar&t  and  Cashmir.    These 
distinctions,  like  those  of  the  twelve  tribes  among  the 
Israelites,  seem  now  to  be  lost ;  and  allthe Br&hmaos 
in    Bengal  are   considered  as   descended   from  five 
priests,  invited  from  Cioyacubja  (Can6j)  by  Adisura 
King  of  Gaur  (the  western  portion  of  the  Province,) 
supposed  to  have  reigned  about  three  centuries  before 
Christ.  Balldla  Sena,  who  reigned  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury  of  our  era,  determined  the  precedence  of  tbc  156 
families  which  had  at  that  period  sprung  from  the 
five  original  colonists  ;  and  the  distinctions  then  fixed 
are  still  retained.  One  hundred  of  these  families  were 
settled  in  Var^ndra,  the  tract  liable  to  inundation, 
north  of  the  Ganges ;  and  fifty-six  in  lUrk,  the  coun- 
try to  the  west  of  the  B'hagirafha.    They  arc  noir 
dispersed  throughout  the  province;  and  there  are  also 
five  families  of  Vaidicas  Br^mans,  whose  anceston 
were  already  settled  there,  when  those  from  Cdnya- 
cubja  were  first  introduced.  The  latter  are  aDowd  to 
intermarry  with  the  Brdhmans  of  BArk,    Of  the  va- 
r^ndra  BriLhmans  there  are  eight  families  of  Cudm or 
nobles  ;    as  many  sudd*ha  srdtris,  or  fanulies  of  the 
second  rank,  and  eighty-four  cashta  srtStri,  or  imm 
of  the  third  rank.    The  Rdriya  Br&hmans  have  sa^ 
the  highest  and  fifty  of  the  lower  orders.  Those  of  the 
highest  rank  stiU  preserve  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  family  from  which  they  are  derived  j  Bnaw»> 
Dacsha,  V^dagarva,  Chandra  and  Sri  Hersho:  hence 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  some  of  those  nimes,  w 
Indian  history.    Sarman,  a  surname  common  to  we 
whole  tribe  of  Br&hmans,  is  assumed  by  those  of  m- 
ferior  rank,  and  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
who  considered  Sarmanos  as  a  title  equivalent  to 
Brachmanos.  « 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  Sistras,  every  ^^'^^ 
man  ought  to  pass  through  four  sUtes  or  degrees,  «»"* 
called  ^rama,  designed,  it  should  seem,  to  occap|f 
him  during  the  four  distinct  periods  of  life ;  J^^ 
manhood,  old  age,  and  decrepitude.    These  degree* 
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continues  till  marriage,  and  ia  a  sort  of  noviciate  j 
the  second  terminates  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  period  of  active  life ;  the  third  is 
devoted  to  religious  contemplation  in  its  strictest  sense; 
and  the  last,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  life,  is 
considered  as  the  highest  pitch  of  human  perfection, 
and  consists  in  a  complete  abstraction  from  all  human 
passions,  and  absorption  in  meditation  on  the  Deity. 
The  duties  required,  and  forma  to  be  observed,  in  these 
different  states  are  minutely  pointed  out  in.  the  Intti" 
iutet  of  Menu,  and  other  sacred  books :  a  few  of  them 
1  Brahmi*  ^^^^  ^'^  ^  mentioned  here.  The  first  step  is  the 
chiri.  assumption  of  the  Br&hmanical  thread,  (zunndr  or 

paitkj)  the  initiation  into  their  religion,  which  may 
be  received  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen.    The  sacred  cord  must  be  twisted  by  the 
£ither  or  spiritual  director  (guru)  of  the  youth,  and 
consists  of  three  threads,  each  measuring  ninety-six 
hands,  twisted  together,  and  then  bent  back  in  three 
parts  of  equal  length,  so  as  to  form  nine  threads  which 
are  again  twisted  together  5    the  cord  thus  made^  is 
again  folded  back  in  three  parts,  and  a  knot  is  tied  at 
each  end.  The  whole  is  passed  over  the  head,  and  rests 
on  the  left  shoulder,  hanging  down  on  the  right  side  as 
far  as  the  fingers  can  reach.  Four  sacerdotal  threads  thus 
formed  are  worn  Hy  the  Br&hmans.  The  second  thing  is 
to  learn  the  G4yatri,  nr  mother  of  the  V^as;  an  invo- 
cation of  the  sun  as  the  illuminator  of  all  objects,  and 
the  image  of  the  divine  spirit  which  enlightens  the  soul. 
This  is"  considered  by  the  Hindiis  as  a  sort  of  con- 
fession of  faith,  like  thecalimah  of  the  Mohammedans, 
(la  ilah  illa*llah;)  and  is  not  only  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  but  is  carefully  concealed  firom  all  profane 
eyes  and  ears.  A  staff  of  pal&sa  wood  {Buteafrondosa)  is 
then  presented  to  the  novice,  and  he  is  removed  from 
his  Other's  house  to  the  abode  of  his  guru  or  spiritual 
guide,  where  he  is  instructed  in  the  Vidas.  His  dress, 
like  that  of  other  Indians^  is  very  simple,  consisting 
only  of  l.<  the  langdtl,  a  clotli  twisted  round  the  waist 
and  between  the  legs ;    2.  the  lung),  another  cloth 
covering  the  former ;    3.  a  sheet  without  any  seam  | 
and  4.  a  linen  cap.     His  head  is  closely  shorn,  leaving 
only  one  lock  of  hair  hanging  from  the  back  of  the 
crown.     When  the  S&stras  arc  strictly  followed,  the 
life  of  a  Brahmkch&rf  is  regulated  by  a  most  minute 
ritual.    The  day  of  twelve  hours,  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  in 
the  evening,  is  divided  into  seven  equal  parts.  On  first 
waking,  several  invocations  are  prescribed,  particu- 
larly one  to  Aijuna,  or  the  Dawn,  who  is  entreated  to 
restore  what  may  have  been  lost.    Meditation  on  his 
guru,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  errors   then 
follow.     We  cannot  but  admire  this  part  of  the  ritual. 
The  invocation  of  Arjuna  is  plainly  allegorical,  and 
implies   that  the  approaching  day    may   repair  the 
omissions  of  that  which  has  just  passed  by.   The  invo- 
cation  of  the  spiritual  guide  is  expressed  in   terms 
-worthy  of  Christianity — "  Oh,  Guru !    in  obedience 
to  thy  commands,  I  descend  from  my  couch !    Oh, 
Guru  !  I  know  what  is  right,  but  I  do  it  not  !  I  know 
what  is  wrong,  but  I  forsake  it  not  !**  Ablutions  with 
water,  and  frictions  with  earth,  or  the  mud  of  the 
Ganges  then  follow  ;  these  are  performed  with  much 
exactness,  according  to  the  minute  ceremoi\ial  before 
mentioned  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed  by 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  works  named 
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study  of  the  V^das  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the  ^ 
time  that  elapsesbefore  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  when 
the  morning  rites  are  repeated :  after  which  the  novice 
begs  for  food  at  a  few  houses,  and  having  returned 
home,  obtains  his  guru*s  permission  to  eat.  Graces 
are  said  before  and  after  eating,  and  not  a  word  is 
allowed  to  be  uttered  during  the  meal.  The  morning 
services  are  repeated  at /dusk;  two  or  three  hours 
more  are  spent  in  study,  and  he  retires  to  rest  on  a 
truss  of  straw,  or  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.  Docility 
and  abstinence,  in  a  very  high  degree,  are  required 
during  this  noviciate.  "  TheBrahmkch^rC,'*  says  Abti*l 
fazl,  "  uses  neither  surtnah  (coUyrium)  nor  oil,  and 
never  goes  where  there  is  singing,  dancing  or  gaming. 
He  never  kills  any  animal,  and  has  no  commerce  with 
women^  He  never  eats  of  any  dish  till  his  instructor 
has  tasted  it.  He  is  enjoined  to  abstain  from  lying, 
anger,  avarice  and  envy  ;  and  is  forbidden  to  speak  ill 
of  any  one,  even  although  he  may  deserve  it.'*  ''  A 
novice,"  according  to  the  Tantra  s4ra,  *'  must  honour 
his  guru  as  one  who  rescues  him  from  the  path  of  sin, 
and  places  him  in  the  way  of  holiness.'*  This  severe 
state  of  probation  is  some^mes  continued  for  eight 
and  forty  years,  but  usuaUy  lasts  only  for  five. 

The  second  degree  is  commenced  by  a  singular  ^*  ^■^^^^''^ 
form,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  what  might  be  termed 
the  emblematical  conditions  required  by  some  of  our 
ancient  tenures.  The  novice,  taking  up  his  staff,  pre- 
tends to  set  out  for  the  forest  where  he  means  to 
dedicate  all  his  days  to  spiritual  ctudy  and  contem- 
plation, becoming  a  complete  anchoret,  and  living  on 
the  charity  of  the  passing  stranger  :  but  his  parents 
withhold  him,  exclaiming  "  Return,  oh  child  !  thou 
shalt  not  go  into  the  wilderness.  We  will  supply  thee 
with  alms !  Marry,  become  a  householder,  and  perform 
the  duties  of  a  Grihast'ha !"  For  the  twelve  following 
days  he  must  use  extraordinary  abstinence,  and  take 
the  greatest  care  not  even  to  see  the  fiEu:e  of  a  stidra. 
On  the  twelfth  he  bathes  as  usual,  and  immediately 
afterwards  throws  his  staff  into  the  stream,  repeating 
the  formularies  by  which  he  renounces  the  state  of  a 
Brahmkch4ri.  He  soon  afterwards  marries,  and  then 
adds  to  his  former  acts  of  devotion  daily  oblations 
(sHldd'ha)  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  libations  of 
g*hi,  or  clarified  butter,  or  the  hdma  (the  sacred  fire,) 
and  adoration  of  the  S&lagrdma  and  the  cow;  of 
which  the  former  is  a  perforated  stone  found  in  N^p&lj. 
and  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  Vishnu. 

"  When  the  father  of  a  family,"  says  Menu  in  his  3.  B^n- 
InstUuUs,  "  perceives  his  muscles  become  flaccid  and  P«»fli. 
his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the  child  of  his  child,  let  him 
then  seek  reAige  in  a  forest.  Abandoning  all  food  eaten 
in  towns,  and  all  his  household  utensils,  let  him  repair 
to  the  lonely  wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife 
to  her  sons,  or  accompanied  by  her,  if  she  choose  to 
attend  him.  Let  him  take  up  his  consecrated  fire,  and 
all  his  domestic  implements  of  making  oblations  to  it, 
and  departing  from  the  town  to  the  forest,  let  him 
dwell  in  it,  with  complete  power  over  his  organs  of 
sense  and  of  action.  With  many  sorts  of  pure  food, 
such  as  holy  sages  used  to  eat ;  with  green  herbs, 
roots  and  fruit ;  let  him  perform  the  five  great  sacra- 
ments, introducing  .them  with  due  ceremonies.  Let 
him  wear  a  black  antelope's  hide,  or  a  vesture  of 
bark  ;  let  him  bathe  evening  and  morning ;  let  him 
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'  let  him«  to  the  utmost  of  his  power^  make  ofTeringB 
and  girt  alms ;  and  wtth  presents  of  water^  roots  ami 
Ihiit^  let  him  honour  ehose  who  visit  his  hermitage. 
Let  him  he  constantly  enga^d  in  reading  the  V^as  ; 
patient  of  all  extremities  ;  universally  benevolent^  with 
a  mind  intent  on  the  Snpreme  Being ;  a  perpetual 
civer,  but  no  reeetver  of  rifts  ;  with  tender  affection 
for  an  animated  bodies.  Let  him  slide  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  ground  ;  or  let  him  stand  a  whole  day 
on  tip-toe  ;  or  let  him  continue  in  motion,  rising  and 
sltflng  alternately :  but  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at 
•unset,  let  him  go  to  the  waters  and  bathe.  In  the  hot 
aeason,  let  him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires  ;  four  biasing 
around  him,  with  the  sun  above  :  in  the  rain,  let  him 
ataod  uncovered,  without  even  a  nuintle,  and  where 
the  clouds  pour  the  heaviest  showers :  in  the  cold 
season,  let  him  wear  a  humid  vesture ;  and  let  him 
increase  by  degrees  the  austerity  of  his  devotion. 
Then,  having  reposited  his  holy  fires,  as  the  law 
direets,  in  his  mind,  let  him  live  without  external 
fire,  without  a  mansion,  wholly  silent,,  feedine  on 
roots  and  fruit.  *  Or  the  hermit  may  bring  food  from 
a  town,  havmg  received  it  m  a  basket  of  leaves,  in  his 
naked  hand,  or  in  a  potsherd ;  and  then  lerhim  swallow 
eight  mouthfuls.  A  BrAhman,  becoming  void  of  sorrow 
and  fear,  and  having  shaken  off  his  body  by  any  of 
those  modes  which  great  sages  practised,  rises  to 
exaltation  in  the  divme  essence.**  This  is  the  sUte 
and  penance  of  the  Vinapra8t*has  or  anchorets  of  the 
forest ;  the  third  degree  to  which  a  BHEhmaa  ought 
to  aspire.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  last  clause 
in  the  passage,  quoted  from  Menu,  is  wcU  explained 
by  another  in  the  Ayfn  Acbail,  which  says,  that  if  the 
Or¥ha8t*ha  be  weary  of  life,  he  travels  towards  the 
ea8t>  or  north,  till  he  expires  with  fttigue,  or  throws 
himself  into  a  fire,  or  precipitates  himself  from  an 
eminence,  or  drowns  himself;  and  is  sure  of  being 
rewarded  with  mucta,  or  admission  into  hemren. 
Suicide  and  self-immolation,  as  is  well  known,  are 
favorite  doctrines  of  the  Htndh  creed. 

When  he  has  become  *  void  of  all  sorrow  and  fear,* 
and  is  entirely  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  Deity, 
be  has  attained  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  four  degrees 
(ftsrama;)  and  is  a  Brahi^uy&ni,  one  thorov^ly 
acquainted  with  God  !  though  all  the  four  V^das  are 
held  in  equal  estimation,  and  are  all  studied  by  devout 
Brfthmans,  some  allowing  twelve  years  for  each  of 
them,  yet  one  is  generally  selected  as  the  peculiar 
object  of  study  j  and  hence  four  sects  have  arisen, 
according  as  preference  b  given  to  the  Rig,  Yajur, 
Sl^m,  or  At*herva  V^da.  l^e  Br&hmans  also  betong 
to  other  orthodox  sects,  of  Salvas,  Vaish  navas,  and 
Stttas ;  and  consequently  place  themselves  peculiarly 
under  the  guardianship  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  or  Burgtl, 
whose  distinguishing  marks  are  traced  on  their  fore- 
heads :  but  it  is  onfy  in  the  first  and  third  that  many 
Br&hmans  are  to  be  found. 

The  sanctity  tmd  imnohibility  of  aBr&lunanis  main- 
tained, in  the  eyes  of  his  couatrymen,  by  a  great 
number  of  most  severe  penalties.  The  murder  of  one 
of  tiiat  order,  robbing  him,  &c.  or  having  intercourse 
with  his  wifo,  are  placed  in  the  list  of  sins  almost 
inexpiable ;  and  completely  shut  the  offender  out  of 
society.  Even  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  belonging  to  a 
Briihoisfi^  requires  the  foHowing  penance.    A  continu* 


boiled  in  a  cow*s  urine:  a  hath  of  the  wae iHad,  ^-y^^ 
during  the  two  foUowiag  months,  an  the  b^^nusg 
of  the  punishnent.  l>ast  raised  by  Ihe  feet  of  esas 
must  be  eaten,  and  the  cow-koaae  must  be  vitckd 
by  the  penitent,  sitthig  upright  and  cross*lc^ 
through  the  whole  night:  and  teneovs wMiabsU 
inust  be  offered  to  a  leaived  Brttman,  to  esaipkte 
the  exptatkm.  The  meve  act  of  eating  with  a  peitoo 
of  the  lower  castes,  renders  a  Bttiunaa  iBipaie,  ni 
requires  a^  heavy  fine  by  way  of  atoMmeat  $  esctifaM 
debasement  ia  the  oppressed,  aad  excess  of  airQgaaec, 
self-sufficiency  and  vanity  in  the  fectoaicd  ebno^ 
must  be  the  consequoBecs  of  such  a  syHem^  and 
both  of  these  we  find  existing  ;  so  that  after  aukiBg 
every  allowance  for  prejudice  and  narrow  ricws  is 
some,  as  well  as  an  HUgrounded  partiality  in.otben» 
who  have  given  us  accounts  of  the  Hindlls,  the  lea^ 
of  a  comparison  of  their  var^nng  statenrantii  wiU  be 
for  from  feveurable  to  the  Brthasans  coMidercdais 
body,  or  to  the  moral  effsot  of  the  doctriaci  wbiA 
fliey  profess.  The  truth  seems,  as  is  usuaHy  the  casi^ 
to  lie  between  the  two  extrewes  y  and,  as  Aeie  ii 
more  pure  morality  in  the  reygioAotf  the  Hindtn,  aa^ 
less  evil  arising  from  the  gfoasaess  of  their  mjrtfafr* 
logical  poems,  ^Hui  one  party  is  witting  to  sBow;  « 
are  the  misehievous  effects  of  tiwir  exclusive,  aaoeiie 
doctrines,  on  the  sacred  oeiler,  andef  their  iadtttit 
exhibitiofMi  on  the  inferior  classes  entirely  oreiiooked 
by  the  other.  The  well-mformed,  ia  short,  aad  «eU- 
dlsposed,  fix  upon  the  good  principles  taaght  by  tbdr 
philosophers,  aad  allegorize  away  the  ofieneive  putt 
of  their  purtoas»  as  the  Platonk  philosaphen  did  wt& 
regard  to  the  Grcoian  mythology  ;  while  the  viooef 
and  ilHterate  have  fittle  or  no  check  from  thek  creed, 
and  we  ofeenspmved  on  in  their  career  by  oeresuaics 
and  esptesskms  which  aie  uoderalood  by  them  in  tS 
tiMir  literal  groesoess. 

On  eomparing  the  Gynneeophists  dsscrihed  by  tke  Aide: 
Greeks  and  Roman  writers,  wtthtbeBs^haiaBsof^iccMK^ 
present  day,  the  eoincidenee  in  tiMr  habits  and  in^ 
tntions,  shew  thai  the  eharaeter  and  religion  of  the 
Hindis  has  continued  almost  unaltered  throagh  a  long 
lapse  of  ages.  Their  abode  m  the  forests ;  a|>phcatioa 
to  astronomy ;  employaaent  as  nainisters  of  the  is^ 
Mnees ;  and  care  in  giviag  lessons  of  wHgieo  aiid 
morality  to  the  people  :  their  abstinence  from  aviBd 
food,  severe  penances,  continual  hynaas  asdsacriictt 
totheGods;  fre^ueat  acU  of  dc^oaioa  and£Mna^f 
abstraction  from  «n  worldly  pursuits,  and  desire  of 
reunion  with  the  Divinity,  are  mentioned  by  l^iykyT' 
and  others  of  the  ancients,  as  claiming  the  ndmM^ 
and  reverence  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Aecerdisff  ts 
Strabo,  they  selected  the  most  promising  chihkeo, » 
order  to  prepare  them  by  education  for  adniisBis»  '^ 
their  order ;  for,  as  Arrian  had  been  i«fo'«*'*»T2 
alone  could  adopt  into  their  own,  members  selected 
from  the  other  castes.  As  it  would  he  impossiWe  » 
quote  all  the  passages  of  the  ancients,  in  whtA  the 
Brithmans  are  mentioned,  and  as  most  of  the  poisis  lo 
which  their  aceouats  are  confirmed  by  recent  o^^f**" 
•tions  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  be  ssffioo" 
to  add  a  brief  abstract  of  such  pecaHarities  recorded  t^ 
these,  as  are  not  found  in  the  praetice  or  writiop  ■ 
the  Hindis  themselveji.  Uierocleo  says,  that  thef 
wore  garments  made  of  aa  ineombustihle  texture 
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BRAID. 


I>iTiiiati<Mi  waa  cxdufiively  «3Kerciaed 
bytiiemj  acomn&g  to  Arrian,  particularly  when  on* 
fevorable  seaioiiB*  or  ftnUic  c^mitiea  were  appre- 
hended; but  they  nerer  ezereised  tlieir  power  of 
diving  into  iiittmty  with  regard  to  private  concerns^ 
rettricting  it  entirely  to  public  affiurs.  Silence  was  the 
only  pnnishinent  inflicted  on  the  soothsayer^  who  had 
fidled  a  thiid  time  in  his  divinations.  Their  <fiet  con- 
sisted not  oaly  in  the  fimit,  but  in  the  back  of  certain 
trees,  which  was  ffweet  and  nutritious.  Their  mode 
of  Uving  was  the  most  austere  .and  remote  from  all 
indidgenee ;  aad  that«  he  intimates»  was  the  reason 
why  they  were  attowcd  to  adopt  individnak  belonging 
to  the  other  castes.  Strabo  observes,  that  they  did 
not  seek  for  scholars,  but  gave  instructions  to  such  as 
would  come  to  hear  them ;  if,  however,  their  discii^ 
apoke,  or  even  spat,  they  were  excluded  for  that 
day  trcfOk  hearing  their  discourses.  After  a  period  of 
<hiipty-seven  years,  their  disciples  were  allowed  to  relax 
from  such  excessive  rigour  $  to  indulge  in  animal 
feod,  provided  tiiey  ab^ained  from  the  flesh  of  such 
'  beasts  as  labour  for  man ;  they  were  then  permitled 
to  marry,  but  not  to  inatmct  their  wives  in  the*  mys- 
teries of  their  philosophy,  least  the  women  should 
either  divulge  the  secret;  or,  by  becoming  more 
learned,  fancy  themselves  released  from  the  necessity 
of  obeying  their  husbands*    The  philosophical  specu* 


Greeks ;  but  the  Indian  sages  had  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  their  western  brethren,  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  mythological  system  more  manifestly 
allegorical  than  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from  having 
been  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  V^das,  more 
intellectual  as  well  as  more  simple,  than  the  gaudy 
superstructure  Afterwards  raised  upon  it  >  £Dr  in  those 
ancient  books,  the  objects  presented  for  the  adoration* 
of  the-  worshipper  are  aerial  beings,  the  elements,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  works  and  apparent  agents 
of  the  Deity ;  and  the  visible  manifestations  of  an  in- 
visible Creator. 

(Tertullian.  Jpologet.  c.  4. ;  Augustin.  De  dvitaie 
Deis  Clemens  Alex.  StromatA,  1.;  Strabo.  Geogr.xv.^ 
Diodor.  Sic.  ii. ;  Arrion,  Ind,  p.  324  ;  Philostrat.  Vita 
ApoUofL ;  Bernier,  Mimoires  deV  Empire  duGrand  Mogol; 
Lord's  RBUgUm  of  the  Banians ;  Maurice's  Hktory  of 
Hindaaian  aud  Indian  jintiquitieM ;  Asiatic  Researches ; 
Universal  History,  vi.-;  Fra  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo 
Travels ;  Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  3  Dow*s  Hindosian,  i. ; 
Foster  s  Travels,  i. ;  (Craufurd's)  Sketches  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  Quentin  Craufurd^s  Researcltes,  ii. ;  Institutes  of 
Menu,  Edinb.  Review ,  x.  and  xii. ;  Ward's  Fiew  of  the 
HisL  Sfcof  Ike  HindMs,  ii. ;  Holhed's  Code  of  Gcntoo 
Laws  s  Colebrooke's  Digest  <fHindU  Law  ,-  Soloyns> 
Description  des  eoutumes  dee  Hindous,  Ftois,  1808.) 


BRAID,  tJ.^      Bray,    brayed,    braid.    See  Abxaid. 

Ba^iD,  n.     >  Applied  to  any  frequent  or  sudden  and 

Braid,  adj.j  violent  action  or  motion.  The  adjec- 
tive, used  by  Shakspeare,  seems  to  denote,  sndden 
and  violent. 

To  break,  pull  or  tear  ; — to  start,  leap  or  sprii^ :  to 
make  an  irruption>  sally,  assault,  onset,  insurrection, 
levolt.  See  Dr.  Jamiesdn  In  V.  Brade,  who  assigns 
(trnnecessarily)  various  etymologies  for  various  ap|^- 
cations  of  the  same  word.  See  Tooke,  ii.  47*  SeeBaar. 

A  sift  ok  be  wolde  brHtU  a  donii,  as  smal  zerda  were, 
AjmI  bare  forth  in  his  hond,  ^  folc  forte  a  fere. 

A  Gioucnter,  p.  22. 

When  yt  day  was  ent,  to  rest  men  wer  alle  laid, 

Isaac  gan  repent,  ^t  he  to  K.  said. 

Fulle  atlUe  away  ha  went,  >at  was  a  theuea  IraitL 

ML  Brmme,  p.  164. 

Ia]rhro]per  had  he  slayn,  (e  Waleis  ^t  Is  said, 
he  more  lak  was  fayn,  to  do  Willii^  hat  ^aid. 

Id.  p.  329. 

And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay. 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away, 
111  at  the  last  out  of  my  swough  I  in^de, 
O,  haatthon  alain  me,  Calse  theef  ?  I  aayde. 
And  for  my  load  thus  haat  tbon  mordred  me. 

C*mu9r.  Tkt  Wife/ Bathes,  Prolv«>e,  V.  6381. 

For  fere  almost  ont  of  his  wit  he  hrayde. 

And  to  hie  goddea  piftoudy  he  preid     * 

For  soeour.  Id.  The  Memket  Taie,  v.  14466. 

And  Bodeinly 


His  awerde  all  naked  out  he  hrmde 
In  his  fooll  ha<t,  and  thus  he  sude . 
I  am  cause  of  this  folonie. 
So  it  is  reason,  that  I  die. 

Cm^.  .^Ar.  henk  iL  fol.  Mi. 


For  Hercules  hede  of  hym  toke. 
Till  it  was  Tpdeme  high  and  mo 
And  than  he  gan  to  sigh  sore, 
And  sodonly  he  brayde  of  slepe. 

Oowtr.  Conf.  Am.  hook  F.  fol.  104. 

He  bilgeth  to  the  matter  after  his  twoo  yerea  musing  thereupO, 
neither  in  sight  of  any  substaunciall  learning,  nor  vet  anye  proofe 
of  reason  or  natural  wytte,  but  onely  a  rashe  maliciouse  fr&ticka 
hreUe.  Sir  TJkomas  More't  Wwrkes,  fol.  442. 

Duma.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braide 

Marry  that  will,  I  Hue  and  die  a  maid. 

Skaktpeartn    Aitsweii  tkai  ends  wett,  fol.  246. 


D,    or      ^ 
nsn,  adj,  ) 


A.  S.  bredan ;  Dutcb,  breyden : 
knit,  to  plight,  to  wreathe. 


to 


Bbaidj 
BasiDj 
BaAiD, 
BaA'iDEnj 

Whose  apparell  shall  not  he  ontward  with  hroided  hears,  & 
hanginge  00  of  gold,  either  in  putting  on  of  gorgious  apparell : 
but  let  the  hid  man  of  the  hert  be  vnoorupt,  widi  a  meke  and  qpiet 
apirit,  which  spirit  is  before  God  a  thtnge  much  aet  by. 

Bible,  1551.  1  Epis.  Peter,  ch.lit 

Lykewyaa  also  the  wemen  that  they  araye  them  selues  in 
comlye  apparell  wyth  shamcfastnes  and  discrete  behaueoure,  not 
wyih  broyded  heere,  other  golde,  or  pearien,  or  costly  araye. 

Id.  1551.  1  Epis.  Timothy,  ch.  ii. 

The  single  twyned  cordes  may  no  such  stresse  indnre. 
As  cables  krayded  thre  -fould  may,  together  wretfaed  sore. 

Surrey,  EecUsiaMteSt 

S.  FMer  aaith ;  let  not  tlie  outward  apparell  of  women  bee 
decked  with  the  brofditig  of  hir  haune,.not  with  wxappiagof^ulde 
about  it,  or  goodly  cloathing  :  but  the  mind  and  the  conanmce» 
that  is  not  scene  with  eyes,  if  it  be  pure  9l  quiet,  that  is  a  godlr 
thing  and  excellent  afore  God.  And  S.  Paul  saitb ;  women  in  their 
array  shoulde  apparell  thcmselues  with  sharoefsatoea  and  sober- 
nes,  and  not  witti  braydes  of  tlieir  haires,  or  golde,  or  pMries  or 
precious  clothing :  but  aa  women  ought  to  doe,  let  them  shew  verlaa 
by  good  workes.  flwv.    CAriiffan  WmMOu 

6  eS 


M^M^tnM^^m 


V,  1      The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail  to 
«.    J  the  yard  or  mast  whereto  it  is  attached^ 


juuk  vuric  Mjcir  iu«;»S9  vribu  wwuiktua  «uu   «v«Ma  vrm^muf 

But  dye  their  heare,  with  tundry  labtill  ileighte. 

GMmgnt.    Ej^guetoikeStteiOimtf, 
Thy  colonr*  I  deris'd  with  care, 
which  were  uuknown  before : 
Which  aince  that,  in  their  braided  hair 
Toe  Nymphs  and  SilFans  wore. 

nrayttm.  The  Quett  of  Cynikim, 
When  he  [Alexander]  lawe  he  coulde  not  finde  the  end  of  the 
thonfet,  that  wer  hidden  within  the  wrethes,  constraining  the  oracle 
to  the  uttermooste.  He  cuttc  the  wrethes  a  sonder  with  a  sworde, 
and  BO  when  he  had  loosed  the  wreathes,  he  found  the  ends  of  the 
knottes  wythin  the  braidet.     jtrthur  Goldyng,  Justiue,  fol.  54. 

'  The  richest  colours,  flowery  Carmel  wears. 
Red  fillets,  cross'd  with  purple^  braid  thy  hiurs. 

ParneiL     The  gift  ofPttttf. 

She  was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  erery  day 
came  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  of  the  most  beautiful  shells, 
bvgletand  bredet.  Spectator^  No.  11, 

Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair ; 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair  \ 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind. 

Dry  den,     Palamon  and  Arciie, 

O  nymph  reserr'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  vrestern  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
O'erhang  his  war}-  bed.  CoUim.    Ode  to  Evening. 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind 
In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  joind. 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers, 
"Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

Id.     Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

BRAIL, 

Bbail,  ». 
are,  in  a  general  sense, .  called  braiU.    Falconer^  note 
18  on  The  Shipwreck,  can.  2. 

Hie  main  sail,  by  tlie  squall  so  lately  rent» 
In  streaming  pendants  flying  is  unbent : 
Unth  braiit  refix'd  another  soon  prepar'd, 
Ascending  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 

Falconer,     Shipwreck,  can.  2. 
Deep,  on  her  side,  the  reeling  vessel  lies : 
Brail  up  themiien  quick  !  the  master  cries. 

Id.  Ih,  can.  2. 

A.  S.  bragerii  Dutch,  breyne, 
Junius    and  Skinner  concur  in 
referring    to    the    Gr.   ppi^fui, 
iinciput  ,•  quod  est  (Skinner  adds) 
^cerebri  scdes.   Ppe^fM,  Eustathius 
says,  (in  //.  e.v.  5S6.)  is  so  called 
Atto  tS  fipcxeiv,  to  wet,  to  moist- 
en ;  because  in  infants  that  part 
is  wet  or  moist. 
To  brain,  is  to  deprive  of  the  brain,  to  knock  out 
the  brains. 

Ac  ye  emperour  mid  his  schcld  ^o  stok  hente  ynow, 
And  drow  hys  swerd  an  hey,  &  to  ^  gronde  faste  slow. 
And  smot  Nennyn  yot%  fe  helm  somdel  toward  fe  brayn, 

R.  Gloncetter,  p.  49. 

The  long  day  with  speares  sharp  ygronnd 

With  arows,  darts,  swerds,  and  maces  fel 

They  fight,  &  bringen  horse  &  man  to  ground 

And  with  hir  axes  out  the  brainet  quel.      • 

Chancer.     Troilm,  book  iv. 
Yet  haue  I  prooued  them  openly  with  the  everlastynge  worde  of 
God  and  that  not  wroonge,  nor  wrested  after  my  lyghte  brayne, 
but  after  the  exposition  of  clerkely  doctours,  yea  and  that  of  the 
oldest  &  of  the  best.  Barnes.     WorhcM,  fbl.  355. 

And  in  very  deed  it  were  better  to  be  married  vnto  an  image, 
or  a  picture,  or  vnto  a  painted  table  than  to  bee  married  to  a 
Ticiou5.  ot  afbolish,  or  a  brainle$t  man. 

VhtcM.    Christian  Woman. 


BRAIN,  V. 
Brain,  n. 
Bra^ixish, 
Bra^inless, 

wa^insick, 
Bra'ixsicrly, 
Bra^i^sickness, 
Bra^inworm. 


ji  ucD  nper  mcuowea  yeairs,  uiougni  gooa  lo  tome  their  tnde    Iftiw 
And  had  repentance  holde  the  reines,  to  rule  the  brainsUkeiMhL  vifiL 

He  isyd,  diis  nnement  es  so  gade,  ^y^ 

•Hut,  if  a  man  be  br^n^^wode,  . 
And  he  war  ones  anoynt  with  yt, 
Smertly  sold  he  have  nis  wiL 

Twaine  and  Gawin,  1.  iru. 
Oynjmg  them  warnyng,  that  the  archers  and  other  of  t)ie 
eomon  people  were  alied  together  to  the  nomber  of  vi.  m.  to  tb£- 
tept  to  brtynne  or  to  kyll  them  in  theyr  lodgyngts,  either  by 
nyght,  or  by  day.      .  Froissart.  Cronyek,r.C.i6. 

**  I  did  not  read  to  the  intent  to  be  edified  thereby  nor  to  seeke 
Che  glorie  of  God  :  contrariwise,  arrogantly  to  lie  Mditioutaad 
to  dispute  thereof,  and  privately  to  interpret  it  after  mjovsi 
hrayne  and  affrcUon." 

Stowe.    Anno^   1553.    Queen  Mery. 

Became  the  vork  might  in  truth  be  judged  brainisk,  if  nolhisf 
but  amorous  humour  were  handled  therein,  I  have  intenroTca 
matters  historical,  which  unexplained,  might  defraud  the  mind  of 
much  content  Drayton.    To  the  Reader. 

The  upper  part  of  this  root  (for  it  growrth  double)  sttmped 
with  frankincence  and  mist  with  wine  of  equal!  weight,  and  n 
made  into  salve,  draweth  out  the  ainlla  or  broken  ikslss  in  the 
brain-pan  or  scull.  Holland.    Plinie,  v.  ii.  foL  233. 

Whilst  charming  fancies  moue  me  to  reneale 
The  idle  rauings  of  my  brain-siche  youth. 
My  heart  doth  pant  within,  to  heare  my  mouth 
Vnfold  the  follies  which  it  would  conceale. 

Stirling,    j^nrora,  Sontutl 

Cowardise  is  nothing  with  them  but  heedful  warinesse :  km- 
Hchnesse  they  entitle  promptitude,  quicknesse,  and  celeritie. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  UA.  11. 

Lady.  Who  was  it,  that  thus  erf  6,  ?  why  worthy  Tlisne, 
Yon  doe  vnbend  your  noble  strength,  to  thinke 
So  brmswsiehly  of  things :  goe  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthie  witness  from  your  hand. 

Shahspeare.    Macbeth,  hi  13$. 

Wheras  I  briefly  mentioned  certain  heads  of  discourse,  wluckl 
referred  to  a  place  more  proper  according  to  my  method,  to  be 
treated  there  at  full  with  all  their  reasons  about  them,  this  brm^ 
worm  against  all  the  laws  of  dispute,  will  needs  deal  with  tbem 
here.  Milton.    Colasterion. 

As  Homer  tells  us  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  bb>od, 
but  only  something  like  it,  sd  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  ixaa 
is  not  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

Spectator,  No.  275. 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  properly  apply  myielf  fcr 
relief  from  this  fantastical  evil,  than  to  yourself;  whom  I  eaineitl? 
implore  to  accommodate  me  with  a  method  how  to  settle  mjhm 
and  cool  my  brain-pan.  Id.    No.  167. 

Let  those  who  boast  the  uncommon  gift  of  brains. 
The  laurel  pluck,  and  wear  it  for  their  pains ; 
Fresh  on  their  brows  for  ages  let  it  bloom 
And,  ages  past,  still  flourish  round  their  tomb. 

ChurchiU.     The  Candidate. 

ni-fatcd  youth  !   what  stars  malignant  shed 
Their  baneful  influence  o'er  thy  brainless  head, 
Doom*d  to  be  ever  writing,  ne>-er  read. 

P.  Whitehead.    State  Dtfees. 

Mark  well  the  genius  of  this  fiery  place. 
The  wild  amusements  of  the  brainsick  nee, 
Wliose  minds  the  beams  of  Titan,  too  intense, 
Afibct  with  frenzy,  and  distract  the  sense. 

Fawhes.    AVoyage  tothePleneU. 

BRAINE  L'  ALEU,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  southern  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant, 
situated  in  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Brussels,  con- 
taining about  2500  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  arc 
employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen  and  glaw*  ^ 
the  memorable  battle  of  Waterhio  the  right  of  the 
British  forces  extended  nearly  to  this  town. 
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HE  BRAINE  LB  COMTE,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  qf  Hainault,  containing  about  3000 
inhabitants,  who  are  noted  for  their  manufacture  of 
E.  fine  thread  used  by  the  lacemakera  of  Brussels.  It 
wJ  formerly  contained  -a  fortress  and  an  ancient  tower, 
the  latter  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to  Brennus,  the 
General  of  the  Qaili  Senanes;  but  it  was  blown  up  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1677»  and  a  church  has  been  erected 
on  or  near  the  site.  Braine  le  Comte  is  about  15 
miles  nearly  north-east  of  Mons. 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  in  the  county  of  Essex^ 
connected  with  the  village  of  Bocking,  with  which  it 
forms  a  continuous  street.  Braintree,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Raines,  but 
its  great  inclrease  erected  it  into  a  separate  parish.  In 
the  time  of  EUzabeth  it  was  largely  colonized  by 
fugitives  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  d'Alva  in 
the  Netherlands  ;  these  first  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  baize  and  serge  into  England,  a  trade  which  is 
still  carried  on  in  Braintree.  Population,  in  1821, 2983. 
The  river  Pant,  here  called  the  Blackwater,  flows 
through  the  village  of  Bocking.  The  church  of  this 
last,  which  is  a  rectory,  is  a  peculiar  of  the  Archbishop 
.  of  Canterbury,  and  is  one  of  those  which  has  Deans 
attached  to  it.  Population,  in  1821,  2786.  Distance 
from  London  40  miles  north-east. 

BRAKE,  that  which  breaketh  ;    sc.  the  strength, 
the  spirit,  the  temper ;  that  which  restrains,  holds^  or 

keeps  in,  confines,  curbs,  tames,  subdues. 
♦ 
Bnt  sucli  as'hauc  their  stables  ful  yfraught 
With  pampred  jades,  ongbt  therewithal  to  wey, 
What  great  exiceaae,  vpon  them  may  be  spent. 
How  many  pore,  (which  ne de  nor  braJke  nor  bit) 
Might  therennthal,  in  godly  wise  be  fedde. 

Gascoigne,     The  Steel  Glass, 

In  hir  right  hand  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 
She  bare  a  akourge,  with  many  a  knottie  atriog. 

And  in  her  left,  a  snaffle  bit  or  brake f 
Bebosi  with  gold,  and  many  a  gingling  ring. 

Id.  lb. 

Bnt  the  law  had  them  in  sucbe  a  broke,  that  they  eonlde  not 
chtiae,  bat  graunt,  that  they  had  well  desemed  {>nni8hement,  for 
so  mucbe  as  it  coald  not  be  denied,  but  that  it  was  good  and 
honeste,  whiche  was  by  the  law  commaunded. 

Udall.     Galatki,  ch.  iii. 

This  Bucephal  was  a  passing  faire  horse  fierce  &  ful  of  courage, 
whiche  Pliilip  had  bought  of  a  ThessaliS  for  thirtene  talsts  & 
because  of  his  fierceness,  kepte  him  within  a  brake  of  iron  barres. 
Brende.     QHintus  Curtius,  fol.  6. 

Among  engines  of  artillery,  the  Cretes  invented  the  scorpion 
or  crosse-bow :  the  Syrians,  the  catapult :  the  Phenicians  the 
balist  or  brake,  and  the  sling.  Holland,   Plinie,  v.  L  189. 

Brake,  1      Brake  or  bracken  is  perhaps  so  called, 
Bra^ky.  J  says   Skinner,  qukt  fragilis  est ;   easy  to 

break. 

A  brake,  Junius  refers  to   the  same  origin.     Anj 

place  covered  with  such  undergrowth  as    bracken, 

briars^  or  brambles,  is  so  called. 

So  sheepe  with  wool  arc  clad, 

their  maisters  haue  the  gaine, 
So  birds  do  build  their  nests  on  brakes 

and  put  themselues  to  paine. 

Turbervile.    Tke  lover  finding  kis  Love, 

Repaire  to  heare  the  wedded  make 
And  late  ycoupled  in  a  knote, 
The  Philomele  Uiat  sits  in  brakes. 
And  lellea  of  Tereus  truth  by  note. 

Af.  7*Ae  Ziver  hoping  redress,  ifc 


The  fields  of  combf  ; 

Or  heaped  lilies  i  i 
But  come  and  see  c  i 

That  all  her  sent  i 
Fair/ax.     i  ' 

The  nimble  squii  i 
Her  mossy  dm  i 

And  laugh  to  see  I 
Come  boundin  ; 

Why  kept  he  nol 
dr  on  the  cops 

Or  in  the  woods,  i 
Where  hawea ; 


Put  forth  their  bud  i 
Till  the  whole  leaf; 
In  full  luxuriance  1 1 
Where  the  deer  rus 
And  the  birds  sing  ; 

Hius,  at  the  shut  o 
Leaves  the  wide  aii , 
Cow*rs  down,  and  ; 
Then  claps  her  well  • 

Brake,  the  English 
common  Fern. 

BRAMA,  Schn.;  Ci 
of  animals    belongin; 
order  Acanthopterygu, 
forehead  very  perpenc 

Of  this  genus,  the] 
well  ascertained,  viz.  I 
Bloch;  B.  Marina,  l! 
about  two  feet  in  len; 
the  common  Bream  -, 
suggest  the  idea  of  X\ 
the  mouth  is  directed  : 
along  the  whole  lengtl 
covered  with  broad  £< 
and  caudal  fins  ;  the  1; 
of  the  outer  rows  vei 
becoming  lighter  by  d<! 
colour  ;  all  the  fins  ol 
which  is  reddish  at  il 
above.  They  are  fouii 
strait  which  divides  £ 
western  French  coast 
Hope  ;  they  are  consi 
See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Anim 
Lac^pede,  Histoire  Nat\ 
Phcium. 

BRAMBER,  a  Bor 
Sussex,  though  now  i 
sufficient  importance  t 
which  it  is  situated. 
Steyning,  and  each  re 
ment.  A  small  streanc 
ruins  of  a  strong  and  e 
ing.  The  church  is  a 
College,  Oxford.  Thi 
Distance  from  London 

BRA'MBLE,  1 

Bra^mbled,  > 

Bramble-berries,  j 
cruciant ;  because  it  te 
its  thorns.  Bremel  pre 
See  BaiiiMB.' 
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-*  That  beareth  the  red  hepe . 

BRANCH.  CAaueer,    Tht  Bum  pf  Sir  TAspM,  r.  13676. 


None  of  yon  all  there  is,  that  U  lo  maide 
To  sekc  for  grtpet  on  hramhies  or  on  bryert. 

Wyai.    Cf  the  memmearndsmrt  Estate. 

But  in  the  one  it  bryn^th  forth  good  come  &  sw^ete  fmtes  : 
and  in  the  other  It  bryngeth  forth  nettles  and  brombUUs,  that  be 
nothing  worth  but  to  the  fier.  Bames,     Workes^  fol.  261. 

Whereupon  is  thought  that  he  [Demosthenes]  forsook  his 
colours  and  fled ;  now  as  he  made  haste  away»  there  chanced  a 
Gamble  to  take  hold  of  his  cassock  behinde,  whereat  he  turned 
back  and  said  unto  the  bramble:  Sare  my  life  and  take  my 
ransome.  H9tian»U    Plmtarek,  foL  765, 

Doth  the  bramble  cumber  a  garden  ?  It  makes  the  better  hedge  : 
where  if  it  chinces  to  prick  the  owner,  it  will  tear  the  thief. 

Grew,     Cotm^ogia  Sacra^  book  iiL  oh.  ii. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berrieM  gare  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  finish'd  out  the  feast. 

Drydeu,     Ovid,    TheOoUemAge, 

What  tho'  no  native  charms  my  person  grace. 
Nor  beauty  moulds  my  form,  nor  paints  my  iisce  ; 
The,  sweetest  fruit  may  often  pall  the  taste. 
While  sloes  and  brambles  yield  a  safe  repast. 

Bimekhck.    The  PMMipe  Oitfkeri. 
Yet  hence  inthrooM  in  venerable  stttte. 

Proud  hoipiUlity  dispens'd  her  store ; 
Ah,  see,  beneath  yon  tower'a  unvaolted  gate. 

Forlorn  she  uta  upon  the  brambled  floor. 

Wartom»    OdelSL 

BRAMBLING,  in  Zookgy;  a  eommon  name  of  tke 

tHngiUa  MontrifringiUa, 

BRAN,    1      Fr.  bran;  It  hrerma,     Somner  thinks 

Bra'nny.  J  it  18  jfrooi  the  A.  S.  brun,  brown :   the 

brown,  88  contrasted  wkh  the  white,  sc.  the  while 

meal.    Chaucer  writes  brtm.    See  Junius  and  Menage. 

In  scbole  IB  great  akereatfon 
In  th'is  matere,  and  grete  disputation. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  t  ne  can  not  bonlte  it  to  the  bren, 

Ckmmcet,   fn&nmet  PrUstee  ^Wf,  r.  ISirT. 

fe  shall,  I  warrant  yon,  rery  wdl  percelne,  that  whe  his  wordeg 
be  #rll  sifted,  men  shall  flad  little  fine  flowre  In  thS,  but  all  r^ 
mttstie  kHmmy  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  fede  either  hone  or 
l>oge:«s*  Sir  Thmmtu  More.     WWke^  M.  649. 

For  that  is  meale  with  pfailoeophers,  ia  taken  but  fer  Snm  and 
chaffe  with  simple  folke.  And  contrariwise,  the  naeale  of  the 
8ttaple  is  but  bran  and  chaffe  aniong  wise  men. 

Votden  Bonk,  F.  6.  2. 

t^elr  common  drinke  is  mead,  the  poorer  sort  vse  water,  and 
a  third  drinke  called  quasse,  which  is  nothing  else  (as  we  say) 
bat  waier  turned  out  of  Us  wits,  with  a  little  brawte  meashed 
irithit. 
Hakluyt     Foyage,  ^c.  TkeMammer  </tfAe  Bustee,  r.  I  hA.  4S9. 

Otherwhiles  tliere  be  eeftMn  bratuUe  acales  called  dandmib, 
which  over-spread  the  head.         HpUamd.    PUnie^  u.  fol.  36S. 

Feed  htm  with  herbs,  whaiefvr  ^mMi  csost  find. 
Of  generous  warnsth :  and  of  saUcious  kind. 
Then  water  him,  and  (drinking  what  he  can) 
Encourage  him  to  thnrst  again  with  bran, 

Dryden,     VtrgiTs  Oeorgiet,  3. 

BRANCH,©.^  ''Brancke;  Fland.  rancke;  Gal. 
BsANCfi,  n.  ihrajichef  ^n^ish,  braunche.  Ramus 
Bra'ncver,  {tenuis  et  longe  se  extendens.  Kllian.** 
BaA^NCHisro,  rYtom  ranken,  recken,  (A.  S.  nBcan, 
BaA^CHLESs,  %  ^e-^ftfoan)  cxtendere,  to  extend,  to 
BaA^i«'CBY.  J  reach,  Ger.  rank,  ramus,  from  r-agen, 
prominere  to  project,  to  reach  out.  Wachter. 


be  a  corruption  of  the  common  A.  S.  prefix  be.   Tims 
ht-rancke  would  become  brancke,  branch. 

Minshew  says,  it  is  from  the  Latfn  hradda ;  hni 
this  will  not  account  for  the  Dutch  and  Gerraan. 

To  branch  then,  is  to  reach  or  stretch  out,  to  extend, 
8c.  from  the  trunk,  the  main  stem  or  nueteriil  .*  to 
spread  or  shoot  ont,  to  separate  or  dWerge. 
her  come  in  tuelf  olde  Aicn  myd  cuene  pis  ^erp. 
Men  of  well  rayr  semblimt,  and  ^dacAyr  hti  beie, 
or  olyue,  se  In  aygM  >aB  hli  of  pes  weie. 

M,  Gloaee^ter,  p.  193. 

It  it  be  so  BO  irmmgke  in  wedkUie  of  >an  be  neiieB» 
kbianeheooerlyeefidwardydbc.      J2.  Awww,  p.  254. 

VpeaiMe  la  a  bmmtteki  of  piyde.  anft  neat  amoi^  clsiko. 

Pie9>s  Ploakman^  p.  378. 

TUi  ndked  ewvfd,  llMt  haageth  by  my  side, 
Swiehe  veriue  hadi,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  aad  hite 
Were  it  se  thicke  as  is  a  braunehed  okc. 

Ckmtcer,     The  Spmeree  Tede,  ▼.  M47Si 

And  fulle  nyche  peple  spredden  her  clothis  in  the  wif,  tfSbet 
kitttden  brmmehii  of  tteeee  aadsteewidea  m  the  wef, 

WoeUf.    MmUkem,A.m. 

Aad  many  of  the  people  spred  their  gpumlles.in  f  wt^ 
Other  cut  downe  brmOekee  froa  the  Ireoe  k  stiewedtbeisik 
waye.  BUde,  m. 

Bet  oner  this  aowe  wolde  I  preye. 
To  witte  what  the  brmunehee  are 
Of  auarice,  and  howe  thei  fare, 
Als  wvU  ia  loue  as  ptherwiee. 

Gower.    Cm^.  ^^be.  hook  ▼.  M.  94. 

Alter  masee  the  kyng  departed  ont  of  Chechurcbe  ia  the  wm 
estate,  and  went  to  bis  palays,  and  there  was  a  fraflC^ncthit 
raa  by  dyuera  bTtnmehee  whyte  wyne  and  red. 

FroiMmrt.     Cromfclt,  ch.  265. 

If  their  chNd  be  net  each  a  epeedy  spreader  and  liMdkf,  like 
the  Tine,  yet  perchaiiee  he  may  prwre  prmiee^ardrefementis  OUse: 
and  yield,  though  with  a  !iltle  longer  eapectatiun,  ss  as^l.  uA 
mora  sober  fhdt  than  the  other.     RMgrnke  Wommdmm,  p.  77. 

It  was  but  now  they  gathered  blooming  May, 
And  of  his  armes  disrob'd  the  brmmeiimgtxea. 

To  stiow  with  boughs  and  blossoms  all  thy  way; 
And  now  the  bremchUss  truak  a  cxoss  tet  thee, 
And  May,  dismay'd,  thy  coroset  must  be. 

«.  Fletcher.     Chriat's  Trimmph  oter  DeaA, 

The  brmnehee  of  the  oak  endure  all  the  seasons  of  the  ^ 
though  Its  leares  fall  offin  anturnn  }  and  these  too  wiO  bereAored 
With  the  returning  spring  Spectator,  Y(«.  i/3> 

Let  ^^oar  meditations  run  over  the  names  of  all  the  sdeooi) 

with  tneir  numerous   branching;   and  innumersble  ptfUcwr 

themes  of  knowledge ;  and  then  reftnt  how  liew<rftheay«ve 

aeeuahned  with  in  a  toletrfilc  iegree. 

Watts.    A 

I  adght  give  aaother  plaia  siiosle  to  eoofiivi  the  truth  of  di^ 
What  horse  or  carriage  can  Uke  up  and  bear  awayall  ****J*? 
rude  and  unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once.    i»  *• 

Shall  reptile  sinnen  frowning  justice  fear. 
And  pageant  titles  privilege  tibe  peer?   ^_^^ 
So  luls  the  humbler  game  in  comaaen  ftd* 
WhUe  the  branched  boMt  the  reyal  fcwst**. 

P.  Whitehead.    Honour,  ASaikt,\l«^ 

One  principal  ^oimA  «f  wUeh  is  to  4M4g«ish  merit  is^ 
degree,  and  so  to  gain  Ike  km  of  the  lower  node,  as  to  pRsemi 
at  the  same  time,  the  i 


Mekna^k,  Piiay,  Letter  r.hotk'ti' 
In  those  trifling  manufactwvs  which  are  destined  to  nffif  ^ 
small  wants  of  but  a  small  aumber  of  people,  the  **<>»*  "2^ 
of  workmen  must  necesBar9y  be  SBBsDi  «^  *o**^*2!r«to 
every  different  Arena  of  the  work  eaa  often,  be  fotkCteAvm 
the  aame  workbonae,  and  pieced  at  once  under  ^Jf^^^r' 
spectator.  Smith.    ITmAA  i/JVa^i0iU|  book  Ltki. 
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ICH.  Suite  nmnd  Um  pUei » loir  of  Mmrtiid  «lnMf 

(Coeval  near  with  that)  all  ruffged  show. 
Long*  lash'd  hy  the  rude  winds,  some  rift  half  down 
Their  broHekiesi  trntkM.  BMr-     Tkg  Ormn. 

Beoeath  thy  branchf  bowers  of  thickest  gloom 
Much  OB  th'  imperfect  state  of  man  I've  mitf'd. 

Seoit,    AmwtU^  ^  Vetcripiive  Poenu 

BRANCHID^.    The  priests  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Didyma,  in  Milesia.    The  temple  stood  on  the  pro<- 
montory  of  Posideium,  rather  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  sea  shore.    The  legend  attached  to  its  origin 
Ib  related,  with  a  slight  variation  of  a  few  dreum* 
stances,  by  Conon  (ofwd  PhoL  Narr.  33.)  and  by  Varro, 
(Dioin.  rer,  lib.  apud  Schol.  ad  Slat.  Theb.  viii.  198.) 
Olus  or  Demodus,  a  Delphian,  lost  his  son  Simerus  or 
8iniertts  on  the  Milesian  coast.    He  was  brought  up 
by  a  shepherd  with  his  own  children*    The  boys  one 
day  having  caught  a  swan,  disputed  which  should 
offer  it  to  their  &ther  j  and  having  come  to  blows,  they 
threw  their  clothes  upon  the  bird  in  order  to  prevent 
its  escape.    On  removing  the  clothes  the  swan  had 
disappeared,  and  in  its  plwe  was  found  a  bright  vision 
ef  a  nymph,  Leucothoe,  who  instructed  them  to  re«* 
commend  Sinicrus  to  the  shepherd's  particular  aiae- 
tion.   The  foundling  accordingly  married  the  daughter 
•f  his  fbster*£fttlier.    During  her  pregnancy,  his  wife 
in  a  vision  swallowed  and  digested  the  sun.     The 
floothsayers  interpreted  her  dream  favourably,  and  the 
•faild  whom  she  bore  was  named  Branchus,  because  it 
^vros  by  the  throat,  fip^yx^^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  made  his 
entry.    The  boy  was  exquisitively  beautiful,  and  was 
beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  he  received  a  kiss 
and  the  customary  gift  of  prophecy.     A  temple  was 
JDsised  to  Apollo  Philesiu^  (the  kisser  j)  and  the  priests 
'wlio  dispensed  the  oracles  in  it,  were  chosen  frmn  a 
particular  fimily,  named  BranchidsB  after  the  founder. 
The  temple  of  Didyma  was  of  great  antiquity,  long 
smterior  to  the  Ionian  migration.    The  oracle  was  of 
high  repute.    Crmsus  presented  it  with  an  ofiering 
equal  in  value  to  that  which  he  sent  to  Ddphi,  (Her. 
i  92.)     Necos  the  Egyptian  Monarch  was  less  boun* 
tiful,  he  only  offered  some  old  dothes,  (id.  ii.  159.) 
The  temple  was  betrayed  by  its  priests,  and  burned 
by  Xerxes,  after  the  Milesian  revolt.    On  the  discorn- 
fiture  of  that  Prince,  the  Branchidie,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  Greeks,  removed  to  Bactria, 
where  their  wretched  descendants  atoned  for  the  trea* 
ehery  and  sarrilege  of  their  fore&thers,    160  yeaiv 
after  its  commission ;  and  were  totally  extirpated  bf 
the  cruelty  of  Alexander,  (Q.  Curtius,  vii.  7)     The 
Bf  ilesian  temple  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence 
about  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad.    The  name  of  its 
surahitects,  Peonius  of  Bphesus,  and  Daphnis  of  BCi- 
letus,   have  descended  to   us  through  the  care  of 
Vitruvius,  who  numbers  it  among  the  four  temples, 
the  splendour  of  which  deserved  to  immortalize  their 
builders.     A  superb  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  to  Ecbatana,  was  restored 
by  8eleucus  Nicanor,  whose  bounties  were  found  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  discovered  on  the  spot  in  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  by  M.  Sherhaid, 
the  English  Consul.     Tiberius  modified  the  privileges 
of  this  temple  as  an>  asylum,  and  from  his  time  it  con* 
tinned  to  decrease  in  splendour.     Julian  attempted  its 
v«storation,  but  with  him  it  fell  once  mora.     U  is  now 
»  mass  of  ruins,  betokening  its  former  vast  extent^ 
but  in  which  only  two  columns  with  their  architnivee 
retain  their  ortgiiiid  positioB. 


BRANcmosreG 

of  one  of  the  order 
destitute  of  bony  ray 
BRANCHIPUS,  i 
Crusiacea,  order  Enl* 
Generic  character :  e 
eyes  two,  pediculat 
moveable  horns  situs 
tooth  on  the  outer  i 
distinct  from  the  be 
elongate,  divided  in 
sub-cylindrical,  artici 
terminated  by  two 
swimming,  ciliated,  ii 

The  animals  of  th 
many  peculiarities  im 
sexes  are  separate, 
organs  are  double,  e 
the  abdomen.  Unlil 
have  no  shell.  It  s 
denbie  changes  of  f^: 
developement.  The^i 
Gsffc^  ttagnalu  is  the 

BRAND,  V.  ^      A 

BaAND,  n.       >and 

BaAirD*NBW.  J  brati 
to  burn. 

To  brand  is  to  bui 
io&my. 

A  brand  is  aburain| 
burned, 

A  sword  is  also  n 
glitters  like  a  burning 
But  Hicks,  because  tJ  i 
aodeavoured  to  give 

Brand-nem,  Dutoh, 
by  an  elc^nt  metai 
from  the  fire,  from  tl  i 

Rk  &  IfVIM&t  ]  I 

&  oaer  ft  waSei 

Ibuefan  vfasnne  Ivdi 
sad  nijiiiilris  of  the  biasc  I 
with  liuitenies  and  brondi 

JudsB  then  after  he  hi  i 
ten  of  the  hye  preesten,  i 
■id  fyer  iratuiet  Bnd  wep 

And  at  the  hrom  i 
As  it  were  blod} 

(I 

Thus  awfull  Ma^  ! 
Toe  sorow  raslt  i 

O  wB^  ne  anic  ! 
To  tread  aright  1  i 
And  light  my  lit  i 
TIU  without  it  I  I 
On  the  world's  f 
Th 
His  black  tincon  I 
About  hit  face  ;  I 
Sunk  In  hb  iku)  , 

With  hast  of  co  i 
What  sWI  I  do 
"^s  but  a  heitici  ! 
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BURG  ^^  ""^^  ^^  eAscts  of  Proridence  wb  find 

^  ^  ^^*  ^  Xre  Tariouftlj  dispenicd  to  human  kind  j 

^•^'V"^^  That  vice  triumphs,  and  Tirtue  tuffen  here, 

A  brand  that  lovereign  justice  cannot  bear ; 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state. 

Drydeu,    Religio  Laid, 

When  in  her  faithful  and  immortal  page, 
They  saw  transmitted  down  from  age  to  age 
Recorded  villains,  and  each  spotted  name 
Branded  with  marks  of  everlasting  shame, 
Succeeding  villains  sought  her  as  a  friend, 
And  if  not  really  mended,  feignM  to  mend. 

Churchill,     The  Candidate, 

Hence  the  school  divines  have  branded  the  practice  of  taking 
interest,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  natural  and 
revealed.  Blacketone,     Commentaries^  ii.  453. 

Trample  th*  invader's  lofty  crest 
And  from  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest. 
And  desolating  brand, 

Beattie.      Ode  on  Lord  H  *  *'«  Birth-day. 

BRANDENBURG,  Mark  or  Makquisate  op,   one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Prussian  States,  and 
which  indeed  forms  the  basis  of  the  Monarchy.     It  is 
situated  within  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  bounded  on 
SitoatSon.    the  north  by  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  j   on  the  west  by 
Brunswick  and  Hanover  j  and  on  the  south  by  part  of 
Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Magdeburg.     Its  greatest  extent 
from  east  to  west  has  been  stated  at  200  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  at  about  1 10.    A  late  estimate 
P  onl  tion  ™^^^^   ^^s   superficial    area   17,227    English    square 
*^  *      '  miles,  and  its  population  1,299,795  individuals,  which 
is  about  seventy-Ave  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
whole  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  is  generally  divided  into 
two  great  portions,  the  New  Mark  on  the  east  of  the 
river  Oder,  and  the  Electoral  Mark  on  the  west  of 
that  stream.      The  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  the 
Old  Mark,  the  Priegnitz,  the  Middle  Mark,  and  the 
UckerMark.    Much  of  the  country  is  a  flat  sandy 
tract,  and  unless  by  dint  of  cultivation  is   but  little 
productive.     The  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
Physical      industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  caused  a  great  part  of 
state  of  the  it  to  yield  grain  of  several  kinds,  but  buck  wheat  and 
country,      rye  are  the  principal  crops.     Hemp,  flax,  hops,  and 
tobacco   are  likewise   cultivated  in  many  districts; 
turnips  and  poUtoes  are  also  grown  in  considerable 
quantities.    The  woods  are  of  great  value  in  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  both  for  domestic  purposes 
and  for  the  glass  and  iron-works  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.     In  addition  to  these  uses  they 
are  made  into  charcoal  and  tar,   and  afford   timber 
for  home  consumption,  with  large  quantities  which 
are  exported  to  Holland  and  other  places.     The  prin- 
cipal mineral  substances  found  in  Brandenburg  are 
V  porcelain-cUy,  alum,  saltpetre,  amber,  and  iron-ore. 

Beside  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  working  of 
these  various  substances,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
management  of  sheep  are  employments  of  importance. 
The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  black  breed,  and  are  in 
many  districts  of  a  superior  kind  j  and  the  latter  have 
^  lately  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 

Merinos.  The  horses  of  Brandenburg  are  but  small, 
and  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  remarkable  quali- 
ties. Silk  is  an  object  of  attention  in  some  districts, 
and  its  cultivation  is  successful.  Brandenburg  is 
^f^versed  by  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany, 


facilitate  its  manufactures  and  commerce.    The  chief  *^- 
of  the  inferior  streams  are  the  Havel,  the  Spree  the^^^v^ 
Wartha,  the  Ucker,  and  the  Dossc.     One  canal  joins  **'°^ 
the  Oder  and  the  Spree,  another  connects  the  Oder 
with   the  Havel,  and  the   third    forms   a  junction 
between  the  last  river  and  the  Vistula ;  and  thus  makes 
an  easy  communication  between  the  most  remote  jiartg 
of  the    province.      The   principal  manufecturea  artft,^ 
those  of  woollen,  linen,  leather,  salt,  porcelain,  and  tbamj 
iron.     Silk  and   cotton  also  employ  a  considerable "»nfl^ 
number  of  people;    to   which   may  also  be   added *^ 
stockings,   carpeU,   jewellery,  and  various  metallic 
articles  *,   paper,  hats,  and  other  requisites  are  like- 
wise objects  of  attention  in  several  of  the  towns,  the 
chief  of  which   are  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Braodenburg, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Stendal,  Prenglau,  Cnstrin, 
and  Perleberg. 

The  first  people  who  are  known  to  have  inhabited  Fnpm 
Brandenburg  were  the  Suevi.    These  were  succeeded  !«flrt- 
by  the  Sclavonians,   who  were  at  that  period  a  bar- 
barous race,  and  inveterate  enemies  to  the  ChriBtian 
religion.    With  these  people  the  Prankish  Monarchs, 
and  especially  Charlemagne,  had  frequent  wars.   His 
successors   were  also  earnestly  engaged  in  sabduiog 
them.     At  length  Henry  I.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  succeeded  in  the  conquest,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  the  country.    This  state  was 
at  first  conferred  on  a  Saxon  Count,  with  the  tide  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marshes  or  Borders.   The  govern- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  German  dominions  was  at 
first  bestowed  wholly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor, 
and  did  not  become  hereditary  till  conferred  on  Albeit 
Count  of  Ascania,  by  Conrad  U.,  whose  son  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  dignity  of  Elector  by  Barbarossa, 
about  the  year  1 100.    This  race  of  the  house  of  Anhalt 
became  extinct  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Charles  IV.  seems  to  have  assigned  the 
Electorate  to  his  second  son  Sigismund,  who  ascended 
the  Imperial   throne  of  Germany  in  1415,  and  sold 
the  Electorate  to    Frederick,    Burgrave   of  Nurem- 
berg, for  400,000  ducats.     This  Frederick  was  the 
ancestor   of    the  present    reigning    family.     Seine 
divisions    of  the  territories   afterwards    took  place 
among  the  grandsons  of  this  Prince ;  but  the  proviDce 
still  continued  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Uohea* 
zoUern,  and  Frederick  William,  surnamed  the  Great, 
not  only  made  various  accessions  to  the  territories  of 
his  ancestors,  but  compelled  the  King  of  Poland,  in 
1656,   to   declare  Prussia  an   independent  state,  as 
previously   to   this  date  it  had  been  held  under  the 
Polish  Sovereigns.     He   was   succeeded  by  his  son 
Fredi^rick  HI.,  who  was  crowned  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  Emperor   of  Germany,   at    his   native  town  of 
Konigsberg,  in  ITOlj  and  from  that  period  the  history 
of  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  Prussian  States.  A  part  of  this  province,  however, 
was  destined  to*  experience  a  temporary  separation  at 
a  subsequent  period  ;    for  the  Old  Mark  was  ceded  to 
Buonaparte  in  1807,  and  incorporated  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Elbe,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  he  created  for  his  brother  Jerome ;  but  it  vas 
completely  restored  at  the  general  peace  of  1814,  when 
Prussia  found  herself  amply  guaranteed  for  all  her 
previous  losses. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  held   the  seventh 
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*'^**"'  also  nereaitary  ArcbciiamDenam  or  tne  iiimpire,  ana 
^  carried  the  sceptre  before  the  Emperor  at  his  coro- 
nation. 
^>  Brandbnburo^  the  Capital  of  the  preceding  Province^ 
is  an  old  town,  situated  in  the  Middle  Mark,  and  on 
the  bsuiks  of  the  river  Havel,  which  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  towns.  The  houses  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  generally  built  upon  piles,  and  though 
each  part  of  the  town  still  retains  its  own  revenues 
'  and  other  privileges,  they  were  united  under  one 
magistrate  about  a  century  ago.  The  town  bears  no 
marks  of  having  once  been  the  seat  of  the  present 
reigning  family  of  Prussia.  It  contains  one  broad  and 
handsome  street,  with  seven  churches  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  \2  or  13,000  inhabitants.  Frederick 
the  Great  demolished  the  old  castle,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  was  then  carried  away  to  Potsdam.  Bran« 
denburg  has  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton,  and  is  noted  for  its  flour  mills,  which  supply 
Berlin  with  flour  -,  it  stands  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  that  Capital.  There  are  also  about  300  acres  of 
vineyards  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
northern  in  Germany.  Latitude  59^  27'  N.,  longitude 
12°  53'  E. 

BRANDEUM,  the  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  a  saint 
has  been  wrapped,  which  is  frequently  cut  up,  and  the 
pieces  distributed  as  relics. 

BRA'NDISH,p.l        "  From  brand,  (see  above.) 

Bra'ndish,  n.  /Anglic^.  To  brandish  a  sword, 
gladium  strictum  vibrando  corruscare  facer e!*  Hickes. 
Gram.  A,  S.  p.  192.  Junius  also  thinks  that  brandish 
was  first  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  brand,  and  then 
generally  to  denote — to  wave,  to  shake.  Fr.  brandir ; 
It.  brandire ;  which  Menage  derives  from  the  Latin 
vibrare, , 

Brandir ;  to  shine  or  glister  with  a  gentle  shaking  or 
soft  moving.     Cotgrave. 

To  the  king  again  went  he  there. 
And  said,  "  Lief  sir,  I  saw  a  hand  ; 

Oat  of  the  water  it  came  all  bare, 
And  thrice  it  brandished  that  rich  brand,** 

Ellis,     Romances t  Morte  Arthur^  y.  i.  p.  400. 

Vpon  the  bridge  appear*d  a  warlike  swaine 
Prom  top  to  toe  all  clad  in  armour  good, 
Who  brandishing  a  broad  and  cutting  sword. 
Thus  threat' ned  death  with  many  an  idle  word. 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xvii.  St.  31. 
It  is  in  vaine  braue  friends,  to  shew  the  right 
Wiich  we  are  forc'd  to  seeke  by  ciuill  fight. 
Your  swords  are  brandisht  in  a  noble  cause. 
To  free  your  country  from  *  tyrant's  iawes. 

Beaumont,     Botwotth  Field. 
And  as  Jore  brandishing^  a  starre  (which  men  a  comet  call) 
Hurls  out  his  curled  haire  abroad,  that  from  his  brand  exhales 
A  thousand  sparkes. 

Chapman,     Homer' t  Iliad,  book  iv.  fol.  53. 
So  they  set  on,  first  discharging  their  arrowes,  then  dealing 
with  their  swordes,  which  they  use   in  brauerie  to  shake,  and 
brandish  ouer  their  heads  before  they  came  to  strokes. 
Hahluyt,  Voyage,  Sfc,  Russia.  Their  Forces  for  Wars,  T.  i.  p.  484. 

But  their  auxiliary  bands,  those  brandishers  of  speares 
From  many  cities  drawn  arc  they,  that  are  our  hindercrs, 
Not  sutfering  well  rays'd  Troy  to  fall. 

Chapman,      Homer* t  Iliad,  book  U.  fol.  19. 
Dame  Justice  waits  thee,  well  I  ween, 

Her  sword  is  brandish* d  high  : 
Naught  can  thee  from  her  vengeance  screen, 
Nor  canst  thou  from  her  fly. 

Prior,    The  Viceroy ^  ABaUad, 
you  XVIII. 


brsmdUhet  of  the  fan.  Taller,  No.  157. 

One  hand  secures  his  hat,  sare  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

.  Cowper,      Task,  book  ir. 

With  old  Silenus,  reclining  through  the  crowd 
"Which  gambols  round  him,  in  convulsions  wild 
Tossing  their  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 
The  ivy-mantled  thyrsus. 

j4kenside.     Hymn  to  the  Naiads. 

fiRANDLE.  Fr.  brandiller,  "To  brandle,  wag, 
shake,  swing,  totter.*'  Cotgrave.  Menage  says  from 
brandir,  to  wave,  to  shake.     See  Brandish. 

Princes  cannot  be  too  suspicious  when  their  lives  are  sought, 
and  subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when  the  state  brandies, 

Cbbbctt.     State  Trials,  4  th  James  I,  1606.  v.  ii.  271. 

BRANDY.  Dutch,  brand-wijn  :  Swe.  braen-win ; 
Ger.  brand'wein.  Brand,  i.  e.  burned , — and  voine,  cor- 
rupted into  y  in  English. 

Ger.  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  hrand  wine  T 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggars  Bush,  act  iii.  8C«  1. 

The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose. 
Disarm 'd  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows  : 
While  the  glad  English,  to  relieve  their  toil. 
In  healths  to  their  great  leader  drink  the  spoil. 

WalUr.     Instructions  to  a  Painter* 

Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires. 
And  to  some  peaceful  5ranf/y-uhop  retires  ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quafDi  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

Addison,     The  Play  House, 

Thus  the  wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines 
of  France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders ;  in  the  same  manner, 
a?  the  com  in  Poland  is  as  at  this  day,  exchanged  for  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy.  Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  ch.  3. 

Ba^NDY  is  properly  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
the  lees  of  wine.  Its  constituent  parts  are  water, 
alcohol,  and  a  little  oil  or  resin. 

BRANGLE.  To  brangle  is  interpreted  by  Lye,— to 
brandish,  to  shake.  The  Glossarist  to  G.  Douglas 
thinks  it  is  from  the  Fr.  branler  or  bransler^  to  move, 
to  shake.  Dr.  Jamieson  coincides  in  this  -,  and  if  they 
are  right,  brangle  and  brandle  are  merely  different 
^  ways  of  writing  the  same  word.  See  Brandle  and 
Brans  EL. 

But  brangle  is  also  interpreted  jurgari,  allercari, 
to  wrangle;  which  Skinner  and  Junius  agree  is 
wrangle,  a  diminutive  of  wrong,  the  past  participle  of 
wring,  to  twist,  to  distort,  to  misrepresent  5    and  thus. 

To  dispute,  to  squabble,  to  quarrel. 

Be-wrangle,  berangle,  brangle,  presents  a  common 
course  of  corruption. 

Brangill  and  brangland  (i.  e.  brangling)  occur  in 
G.  Douglas,  Mneados,  book  ii.  fol.  59.  book  x.  fol.  334  j 
applied  to  the  motion  of  a  tree  and  of  a  spear.  In 
book  X.  fol.  347,  Mezentius  is  said  "To  go  brangland 
through  the  field,**  and  here  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets 
it  to  denote — to  menace  5  to  make  a  threatening  ap-  • 
pearance. 

This  is  **  durus  sermo,**  says  some  brangling  parishioner,  that 
fetches  up  hb  poor  minister  every  term  for  trifles. 

Bp,  Hall,     Rem.  p.  81. 

A  fellow,  whose  father  was  a  butcher,  desiring  a  lawyer  to  be 
referee  in  some  little  brangle  between  him  and  his  neighbour, 
complained  that  the  lawyer  excused  himself. 

Swift.    Letter  ccccz.  vol.  xxi. 
5    F 
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former  brangiing  About  their  mean  ftnd  bounds,  u  the  others 
do  about  their  fronticm.  Swifi,     Letter  ooccx.  toL  xzi. 

The  payment  of  tythes  in  this  kingdom  is  subject  to  so  many 
frauds,  branghSy  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from  papists  and 
dissenters,  but  even  from  those  trho  profess  themselves  pro- 
testatitS.  Id,     Works  on  settling  the  Tithe  on  hemp, 

BRANK,  probably  from  branca,  a  barbarous  Latin 
word  of  tiie  middle  ages,  corrupted  from  brackium,  and 
signifying  a  foot  or  paw.  An  instrument  used  for  the 
punishment  of  scolding  women,  and  still  preserved  in 
some  towns  of  England,  as  Newcastle-under-Line,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  Holme,  in  Lancashire.  Dr.  Plot 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it. 

*'  Lastly  we  come  to  the  arts  that  respect  mankind, 
amongst  which,  as  elsewhere,  the  civility  of  precedence 
must  be  allowed  to  the  women,  and  that  as  well 
in  punishment  as  in  favour.  For  the  former  wherof 
they  have  such  a  peculiar  artiHce  at  New  Castle  and 
Walsall  for  correcting  of  scolds,  which  it  does  too  so 
effectually  and  so  very  siifely,  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking  stoole,  which 
not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also 
gives. the  tongue  liberty  'twixt  every  dipp  5  to  neither 
of  which  this  is  at  all  lyable  :  it  being  such  a  Bridle 
for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of 
speech,  but  brings  shame  for  the  transgression,  and 
humility  thereupon  before  *tis  taken  off.  Which 
being  an  instrument  scarce  heard  of,  much  less 
seen,  I  have  here  presented  it  to  the  reader's  view, 
table  32,  fig.  9,  (Miscellanies,  plate  XV.)  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  original  one  made  of  iron  at  New 
Castle  under  Lyme.  Wherein  the  letter  a  shews  the 
jointed  collar  that  comes  round  the  neck  j  b  c  the 
loops  and  staples,  to  let  in  and  out  according  to  the 
bigness  or  slenderness  of  the  neck  5  d  the  joynted 
semicircle  that  comes  over  the  head,  made  forked  atone 
end  to  let  through  the  nose ;  and  c  the  plate  of  iron 
that  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and  keeps  down  the  tongue. 
Which  being  put  upon  the  offender,  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock  behind,  she 
is  led  round  the  town  by  an  officer  to  her  shame,  nor 
is  it  taken  off  till  after  the  party  begins  to  shew  all 
external  signes  imaginable  of  humiliation  and  amend- 
ment." Plot's  Natural  Histon/  of  Staffordshire,  ch.  ix. 
sec.  97. 

In  a  copy  of  this  work  (fol.  1686)  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  occurs  the  following  marginal  note 
on  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  Dr.  Plot's  hand- writing. 

**This  Bridle  for  the  tongue  seems  to  be  very 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  an  ancient  English  poet> 
I  think  Chaucer,  quern  vide. 

But  as  for  my  daughter  Julian 

I  would  she  were  well  bolted  with  a  bridle. 

That  leaves  her  work  to  play  the  clack. 

And  lets  her  wheel  stand  idle. 

For  it  serves  not  for  she  ministers 

Farriers  nor  furriers 

CpbleiY  nor  b'Jtton  makers 

To  descant  on  the  Bible." 

BRANSEL,   Fr.  branler  or   bransler ;   to  brandle. 

Bransle,  the  n.  Cotgrave  says,  is  **  a  brandling,  &c. 

^Iso,    a  brawl   or  dance,  wherein   many    (men  and 

iromen)  holding  by  the  hands,  sometimes  in  a  ring,  and 

^jjcrwhiles  at  length,  move  altogether."  G.  Douglas, 

'  f  the  Threttene  Booke  of  Eneados  uses  brangill  for  a 


Dansis  and  roundis  trasing  mony  gs^.      Pol.  475.  ^,      ^ 

And  other-whiles,  with  amorous  delights,  BR.\S^. 

And  pleasing  toyes  he  would  her  entertaine  wl^ 

Now  singing  sweetly,  to  surprise  her  sprights,  ^V*' 

Now-  making  layei  of  ioue  and  loner's  paiae, 
Brsmsles,  balUuls,  virelayes,  and  verses  raine. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iii.  ch.  x.  st.  8. 

BIIASS9  '\     A.  S.  braii  whezu^  perhajis 

Bba^sby,  J  (says  Junius)  the  Fr.  brouzt ;  It. 

BiuL^siBB,  1  and  Sp.  br4Mz9 ;  but  Tooke  is  of 

Bb^8-embo8sed,  Vopinion  that  they  are  from  the 
Braas-foukdeb,  i  old  English  to  bren  or  hrm;  (A. 
Brasb-fated,  I S.  bernan ; )  i.  e.  to  bura.  The  A.  S. 
BBAStt-vJSAOED.  J  buEs,  brBfis,  may  haveaBimilar 
origin,  viz.  A.  S.  brastUaus  Ger.  brasen,  to  burn. 

yt  Bnitons  made  deol  y  noa  ^  he  ded  lay. 

And  made  Kynge's  fourme  of  krmm  al  hola  wy)inne 

Vpe  an  hora  ryde  of  bras,  &.  ysX  body  dude  J'eryone. 

A  Gloucester,  p.  251. 


Reisoo  me  sfaewith 


cja 


flCC. 


A  belle  to  byggen  of  6r«#.  ofer  of  bryjt  silver. 

Piers  Ploukmanf  p.  9. 

If  I  spekc  with  tungis  of  men  and  of  anngels  and  I  liaae  no 
charite,  1  am  maad  as  bras  sownyng,  or  a  cymbal  tynklynge. 

meUf.     1  Corynth.  di.  aii. 
Thoughc  I  spake  w«  the  tonges  of  men  and  angels,  &  yet  hid 
no  lotie.  1  were  euen  aa  soOdingc  brtuse :  or  as  tSkelynge  cymball. 

iiUe,  1551. 
Pcrillus  (who  by  his  profession)  wvs  a  skilful  brast-fMnitr^ 
had  framed  an  heifer  of  brass  which  he  gave  unto  the  King  that  he 
might  born  quick  the  said  strangers. 

IlotUmd,      Plutarch,  fol.  750. 

Shce  must  needs  forsooth  make  a  feast  for  to  sliew  this  caod- 
lesticke  to  her  guests,  which  cost  her  fiftee  thousand  sestercss. 
Now  the  founder  or  brasicr  that  sold  it  her,  was  misshapcD,  and 
bunch-backt.  Jd,  Plinie,  ii.  fol.  468. 

Losses 

Tliat  hauc  of  late  so  hudlcd  on  his  backe. 
Enow  to  presse  a  royall  merchant  downe  ; 
And  plucke  commisseration  of  his  state 
From  brassic  bosomes,  and  rough  hearts  of  flints. 

Shafcsjteare,     Merchsmt  0/ Venice,  foi.  I'S. 

(She)  stroue  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array. 

Great  Junoes  golden  chairc,  the  which  tbey  say 

The  Gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 

To  Joues  high  house  through  hcauens  brass-paued  wav, 

Drawne  of  fairc  peacocks. 

Spctiser.     Faerie  Queenc,  Ijook  i.  ch.  iv.st.  L". 

I  envie  not  this  buffon,  for  indeed 
Neither  his  fortunes  nor  his  parts  deserve  it : 
But  1  doc  hate  him,  as  I  hate  the  divill, 
Or  that  brasse-visag'd  monster  barbarism. 
Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  L  sc.  2. 

I  could  not  but  look  apon  these  regiatera  of  existence,  whether 
of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satyr  upon  the  departed  persons; 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them,  bnt  that  they  were  bora 
•ad  that  they  died.  Spectator,  No.  36. 

Such  were  the  wonders  which  the  chiefs  admire 
All  highly  finished  by  the  god  of  fire. 
With  these  were  brass'hoo/'d  bulls  of  carious  fraine 
From  brazen  nostrills  breathing  living  flame. 

Fawkes.    jtpoUmUuM  RhoOm,  book  ill 

His  front,  with  ten-fold  plates  of  brass 
Secur'd,  shame  never  vet  could  pan. 
Nor  on  the  surface  of  his  skin 
Blush  for  that  guilt  which  dwelt  within. 

ChurchilL     Tke  DttelUst^  book  ill 

At  eve,  within  yon  studioos  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Portray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed. 

Wharton,    Jnscriptims  in  a  fferwitfgt* 
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and  ziiic.  It  is  usually  made  by  cementation,  a  pro- 
cess wherein  metallic  copper  is  heated  in  contact  with 
an  ore  of  zinc,  (calamine ;)  the  zinc  on  being  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  enters  into  combination  with  the 
copper,  and  this  alloy  is  termed  Brass. 

BlUSSICA,  in  Botany,  a  gentts  of  plants,  dass 
Tetradynanaa^  order  SiUquosa,  Generic  character  :  pod 
two-valved,  with  an  abortive,  or  one-seeded  beak  j 
cotyledons  conduplicatc  j  calyx  closed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  this  genus. 

1 .  B.  napus :  root  caulescent,  fusiform,  leaves  smooth  j 
Superior  cordato-lanceolate,  embracing  the  stem  :  In- 
ferior lyrate  dentate.  Engl  Botany,  2146*. 

Rape  Navew,  or  Coleseed,  a  native  of  Britain. 

2.  B.  rapa :  root  caulescent,  orbicular  depressed^ 
fleshy,  radical  leaves  lyrate,  rough ;  stem  leaves  very 
entire,  smooth.  Engl.  Botany,  2176. 

Tumep,  a  native  of  England. 

S,  B.  okracea:  root  caulescent,  cylindrical,  fleshy; 
all  the  leaves  smooth,  glaucous,  repand,  lobate. 

Cabbage,  a  native  of  the  English  sea  coasts.  The 
following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  this  well  known 
and  usefiil  plant. 

1.  The  Capitata  or  White  Cabbage ;  2.  Rubra  or 
Red  Cabbage  5  3.  Subauda  or  Savoy  5  4.  SabelUca  or 
Borecole  ;  5.  Botrytis  or  Cauliflower  5  6.  Brocoli ; 
7,  Napobrassica,  or  Tumcp-rooted  Cabbage. 

For  an  account  of  these  varieties,  and  their  mode  of 
cultivation,  see  Miller's  Gardeners  Dictionary,  by 
Martyn.  See  also  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicalcs, 
art.  Chou, 

There  are  besides  twenty-one  species  described  by 
Wilklenow,  but  of  minor  importance. 

BRAST.  A.  S.  buratan,  to  burst,  to  break  out.    See 

Burst. 

^e  SaraziQ  so  he  smote  in  >e  licde  ir ith  ^at  treste 
hat  brayn  &  blode  alle  bote  &  r^eH  allc  out  gaa  brest. 

R,  Jiruniu:,  p.  229. 

No  hart  maj  thinke,  ne  toug  tain 
A  quarter  of  my  wo  and  pain 
1  might  not  with  the  anger  last 
Mine  hart  in  poinct  was  for  to  hrasf, 

Chaucer.     The  Bomant  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131. 

Peter  trust  fourth  into  teares,  ask}'ng  nothing  with  his  voice. 
Barnes.  An  Epitome  of  his  Workes,  fol  370, 

Some  of  these  that  came  hyther  with  the  duke,  not  able  to 
dissoble  theyr  sorow  were  faine  at  his  hacke  to  tume  their  face 
to  the  wall,  while  the  doloure  of  their  hearte  hreute  oute  at  theyr 
eyen.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Workes,  fol.  65. 

BRAT,  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S,  bred-an,  fovere. 
Any  thing  nourished,  cherished,  fostered. 

O  LsracU,  O  housholde  of  the  Lorde, 
O  Abraham*s  brattes,  O  broode  of  blesaed  seede. 
O  chosen  sheepe  that  loned  the  Lord  in  deede  : 
O  hungry  heartes,  feed  still  rpon  his  worde. 
And  put  your  trust  in  him  with  one  accorde. 

Gaseoigne.    De  jfrtfftmdis. 

For  thon  of  ^Sols  brats, 

thyself  the  woorst  dost  showe  ; 
And  hauing  no  jnat  cause  to  rag« 

to  soone  beginst  to  blowe. 

Turbervile,    Pyndara*s  Answer,  ^e. 

Here  therefore  these  atheistick  politicians,  as  they  first  of  all 

slander  human  nature,  and  make  a  villain  of  it;  so  do  they  to 

the  next  place,    reproach  justice    and  ciril  sovereignty  also, 

making  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  ignoble  and  bastardly  brat  of  fear. 

Cmdworth.    InUUectual  Sfstem^  foL  891. 


Leaves  them,  when  grown  i^  luatie  fellows,  BRAVE. 

.   Tq  the  wide  world»  that  is,  the  gallows. 

Prior,  An  Epistle  to  Fketwood  Shephard,  Esmdrt, 

When  the  mad  lit  comes  on,  I  seize  the  pen. 
Rough  as  thiey  nm,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 
Rough  as  they  ma  discharge  them  on  the  town  . 
Hence  rude  unfinish'd  brats,  before  their  time. 
Are  born  into  this  idle  world  of  rhyme. 

Ckurchill.     Gotham,  book  ii. 

BliATT,  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  former  Bbat. 
Lye  says,  "  bred-an,  weormian,"  that  is,  to  warm.  A 
brqtt  then  is  that  which  warmeth,  a  warm  cloak  or 
covering. 

.  For  ne  had  they  but  a  shete 

Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night. 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  dny-light. 

Chaucer.     The  Chanoues  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16349. 

BRAVE,  V.     1      Fr.  brave;  It.  and  Sp.  bravo  ;  Ger, 

Bbave,  n.  brav ;  Dutch,   brauwe;    Swe.  braf. 

Brave,  adj.         Junius  says,  that  it  seems  to  be  avQ 

Bba^ying,  n.        T»  ppafic78,   the  reward  of  victory, 

Bba'velv,         >Wachter  derives  it  from  the  Latin, 

Bra^veness,        probus  :  to  this  Ihre  prefers,  brage, 

Bha'very,  heros;    A.  S.  brego.      Duchat   ob- 

Bba'vado,  serves,  that  brave  in  the  significa- 

Bra'vo.  j  tion  "  de  superbement  vi^tu"    is  the 

same  thing  as  the  ancient  word  bragard.    And  it  is 

evident  in  many  of  the  examples  following,  that  brave, 

bravery,  and  bravado,  are  used  to  express — ostentatious 

bragging  5  a  bragging,  boastful,  ostentatious  display 

of  finery,  of  dress,  of  pride,  of  power,  of  courage,  of 

daring.  A  brave,  and  to  brave,  are  still  so  used ;  while 

biave,   the  adj.  and  bravery,  the  n.  are   employed    to 

express — simply — courage. 

To  brave  is  to  set  boastfully  at  defiance ;  to  challenge, 
in  a  boastful,  bragging,  daring  manner. 


O  Priam's  sonnc  (said  he) 


How  long  the  slaughter  of  your  men,  can  ye  sustame  to  see, 
Euen  till  they  braue  you  at  your  gates  ? 

Chapman,     Homer's  Iliad,  book  v.  fol.  72, 

Spen.  Were  I  King  Edward,  England's  sovereign. 
Son  to  the  lovely  Eleanor  of  Spain, 
Great  Edward  Longshank's  issue,  would  I  bear 
These  &rav»/  Marhw.    Edward  II, 

As  those  brave  Edwards,  father  and  .the  son, 
At  conquer'd  Cressy  with  successful  luck, 
"Where  first  all  France  (as  at  one  game)  they  won. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincowrt, 


She  [Penelope]  told  his  foe 


It  was  not  faire  nor  equal  1  t'ouercrow 
The  poorest  guest  her  sonne  pleas'd  t'entertaine 
In  his  free  turrets ;  with  so  proud  a  straine 
Of  threats  and  brauings. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odyssey,  hook  zxi.  fol.  329. 

Then  who  reioyst  but  I  ? 

who  thought  himselfe  yblest  ? 
That  was  in  Cupid's  seruice  plastt 

as  brauely  as  the  best  ? 
7\trbervile.    An  aunswere  in  disprayse  of  wit. 

We  may  either  alledge  for  excuse,  necessity,  or  set  i« 
the  peril  to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  the  brauer 
exploit  and  the  service  so  well  performed,  to  make 
recoBpenee.  Holland.    Phttarc' 

Alas  (quod  she)  hehold  eche  plesaonte  greef 

Will  now  renew  bis  sommers  liuery, 
The  fragrant  flowers,  which  liaue  not  Ion 
Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long)  in  brau 
Gaseoigne,    A  Young  Lady 
5   P  2 
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£]t\WL.    codare  such  brmmadoet,  came  mbout  their  King,  and  demmnded 
r  battel!.  Orenewey,    TmcUvs,  fol.  133. 


In  their  passage  divers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  before  braved 
them  with  the  greatest  insolence,  came  with  white  napkins  at  the 
end  of  staves,  and  voluntarily  abused  themselves  to  offices  of  the 
greatest  servility.  Oldys.    Life  o/Baiegk,  fol.  117. 

He  con(|uereth  and  commandeth  himself,  which  is  the  iravest 
victory  and  noblest  empire :  he  qnelleth  ^thy  lusts,  subdoeth 
inordinate  passions,  and  repcUeth  strong  temptations. 

Barr&w,    Stmutn  ii«  y.  I. 

Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave^ 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave. 

Pope.   Moral  Essay ,  Epistle  1. 

Certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  np 
to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  motive,  and  to  do  that  out  of 
a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  dis- 
interested love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for  glory  of 
him  that  made  us.  Spectator,  No.  255. 

Tho*  I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty  miles  about 
it,  (I)  have  been  three  nights  together  dogged  by  bravo* s  for  an 
intreague  with  a  cardinal's  mistress  at  Rome. 

Id.    No.  136. 
And  like  %  lordly  ship  which  bravek 
Tlie  roar  of  winds,  and  rush  of  waves. 
Weather  all  storms,  which  jealous  hate 
Or  frantic  malice  may  create. 

Lloyd,     Charity,  a  Fragment, 

Unknown  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves. 

CAm  chill.    Prophesy  of  Famine. 

A  Lrave  man  bears  no  malice,  but  at  once 

Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war. 

And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 

Cowper.  Task,  book  !L 

And  every  moralist  will  find 
A  niliog  passion  in  the  mind, 
Which  though  pent  up  and  barrieado'd, 
Like  winds  where  iGolus  hravado'd. 
Like  them  will  sally  from  their  den, 
And  raise  a  tempest  now  and  then. 

Lloyd.     The  Pott.  • 

Grant  me  thy  strength,  and  in  tliat  needful  hour, 
(Should  it  e*er  come)  when  law  submits  to  pow'r. 
With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  steel. 
Bravely  to  suffer,  though  I  deeply  feel. 

Churchill,     The  Conference, 

Vm  told  so.  And  own,  it  has  often  surprised  me  while  we  have 
had  so  many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of 
wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Goldsmith.    The  Good-natur'd  Man,  act  iii. 

Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light. 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night ; 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  th'unwary  prey. 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  come  that  way.    • 

Churchill.     The  Apology, 


BRAWL,  uA     Brawl  is  contracted  from  brabble. 
Brawl,  n,     f  (q.  v.)  As  now  applied  it  is 
Brawler,     f     To  squabble,  to  quarrel  in  a  loud 
Bba^wling.  j  and  noisy  manner,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 
For  bratcler$  and  brawling  in  Piers  Plouhman,  see 

B4c^^/TS. 

gfi»n  that  is  a  man  consider  that  he  is  a  foole  that  brawl* 


"'^>^ 


vrith  his  wife. 


Golden  Booh,    I.  7.  ch.  xlx. 


Nor  with  such  nightiie  brawlet 

thy  postern  gate  shall  sounde. 
Nor  roses  strewde  afront  thy  dore  ' 

in  dawning  shall  be  founde. 
Twrbervile.    The  Louer  oxhorteth  his  Ladie,  Sfc, 


feelyng  in  bis  hart.  Tyndall,    Workes^  fol.  93,    ^"^'V^ 

Some  as  enemies  of  all  peace  and  Concorde,  couetno  thing  but 
discorde,  debate  and  bralUngs,  And  there  be  some  familici 
wherein  the  man  &  wife  do  braule  St  striue  like  dogi  sad 
catts.  Caluine,    Foure  Godlyo  Sermons,  serm.  3. 

Than  y«  captall  ftay'd,  nay,  I  warrant  you  it  isnstforoor 
torofyte,  for  tharchprest  is  so  great  a  brauler,  y<  if  he  come  to  n 
he  wyll  but  iangle.  Froissart.    Cronycle,  v.  L  C.  220. 

There  is  seldome  any  playinge  at  dyse,  but  therat  is  vehement 
chydyng  and  braulyngt,  horrible  oathes,  cruell,  and  some  tyme 
mortall  menaces.       Sir  7'homas  Elyot,    The  Govemovr,  p.  90. 

I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour  and  jollity; 
on  one  side  of  me  I  heard  singing  and  dancing ;  on  the  other, 
brawles  and  clashing  of  swords.  Toiler,  No.  120. 

Tliou  shalt  be  in  as  much  danger  in  contending  with  a  brawler 

in  a  private  quarrel  as  in  a  battle,  wherein  thou  may'st  get  bonoor 

to  thyself  and  safety  to  thy  prince  and  country ;  but,  if  tboo  be 

once  engaged,  carry  thjrself  bravely  that  they  may  fear  thee  after* 

Oldys.    Life  of  Rakgh,  fol  U9, 

Self  is  so  mingled  with  the  sentiments  which  we  ha^-e  choten, 
and  has  such  a  tender  feeling  of  all  the  opposition  which  is  made 
to  them,  that  personal  brawls  are  very  ready  to  come  in  ss  aecoodi, 
to  succeed  and  finish  the  dispute  of  opinions. 

Watts.     Improvement  of  tie  3f»i. 

Brawl,  a  dance.     See  Branbel. 

And  so  haue  I  declared  what  utilitie  may  be  taken  of  a  irtsk 
la  daunsynge.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.     The  Govemour,  p.  82. 

And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
Th'  Idalian  branles,  and  so  tread 
As  if  the  wind,  not  she  did  walke  ; 
Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalke. 

Ben  Jonsan.     The  Vision  of  DeUgkt,  fol.  21. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
yfhtn  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  hioi. 
My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls ; 
Hie  seal  and  maces  danc'd  before  him. 

Gray.    A  Lo:tg  Siory, 

The  Brawl,  if  deri%'ed  from  the  French  braiule,  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  swinging  motion  of  the  dance. 
The  steps  in  it  changed  with  the  tune,  and  it  wa» 
performed  by  several  persons  who  joined  hands  Id  a 
circle  and  continually  shook  each  other.  Balls  were 
usually  opened  by  it.  A  macaronic  poet,  Antony  Sablon 
or  de  Arend,  has  left  the  following  description  of  the 
dance. 

Modus  dansandi  Branlos. 

Ipse  moiis  Branlos  debes  dansare  duobus, 

Simplos  et  duplos  usus  habere  solet. 
Sed  Branlos  duplos  passtts  tibi  quinque  laborent 

Tres  fac  avantum,  sed  reculando  duos, 
Quatuor  in  mensurA  ictus  marchabis  eundo, 

Atgne  retornando  quatuor  ipse  dabis. 

To  these  lines  may  be  added  the  following  account 
In  prose,  from  an  old  French  writer,  "  Un  des  gentil- 
hommes  et  une  des  dames,  estans  les  premiers  en  h 
danse,  laissent  Us  autret  Oi^i  cependant  contwuent  k 
dansej  et  se  mettans  dedans  la  dicte  compagnkt  tont 
baisans  par  ordre  toutes  les  personnes  qta  y  sent:  ^ 
sfavoir  le  gentilkomme  les  dames  et  la  dame  Us  gtn- 
tUshommes.  Puis,  ayant  achevi  leurs  baisemens,  au  Iku 
quils  estoyent  Its  premiers  en  la  danse  se  meltent  Us 
demiers.  Est  ceste  fapm  de  faire  se  continue  par  U 
gentilkomme  et  la  dame  que  sotit  les  plus  prockams, 
jusques  d  ce  quon  vienne  aux  demiers**  Deux  dialogues 
au  nouveau  langage  Francois ,  Italianize,  8(C,  Anvers, 
1579.  385.  The  Puritans  foamed  at  dances  Uke  these. 
Stttbbes^  in  his  Jnatomie  of  Abuses,  (114.  4to.  1595,) 
inveighs  against  them  roundly }  "  what  slipping,  what 
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mj.  colling,  wliat  kissing  and  bussing,  what  smoncbing 
and  slabbering  one  another.'*  And  then  in  his  love  of 
^'  naodesty,  proceeds  in  words  which  we  cannot  quote« 
^^  still  farther  to  expose  the  filthy  enormities  which  follow. 
He  is  rivalled  in  choice  expression  by  his  ally  John 
Northbrooke,  who  in  1579  had  uttered  an  anathema 
against  "  dicing,  dancing,  vaine  plaies  or  enterludes." 
He  assures  his  saintly  brethren,  that  "  the  Pagans  were 
better  and  more  sad  than  wee  be  :  they  never  knew 
this  newe  fashion  of  dancing  of  ours." — "  They  dance 
with  disordinate  gestures,  and  with  monstrous  thump* 
ing  of  the  feete,  to  pleasant  soundes,  to  wanton  songues^ 
to  dishonest  verses."  Fol.  64,  66. 

Mr.  Douce,  who  has  furnished  us  with  most  of  the 
above  particulars,  (lUustratioru  of  Shakspeare,  i.  S17>) 
states  that  the  dance  continued  in  fashion  in  England 
so  late  as  the  year  1693. 

BRAWN,  "\      Brawn  is    bar-en,   or  bawr-en, 

Bra'wned,  /  BawWn  was  the  ancient  adjective 

BraVner,  f  of  bar,  bawr,  and  by  the  (common) 

Bra^wnjness,     /^transposition  of  r,  batom  has  be- 
Bra'wny,  y  come  brawn  ;   which  is  therefore 

Bra^wnfallen.  /an  adjective,  and  means  boar-en, 
boar's  (subaud.)  flesh.     See  Tooke. 

It  is  also  applied  to  that  which  has  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  a  boar, 

Braun  and  blod  of  ^  goos.  bacon  and  colhopes. 

Pier*  PlouhvMn,  p.  245. 

His  limmes  gret,  his  braunet  hard  and  strange. 
His  shoulders  brode,  his  armes  round  and  looge. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2136. 

JanuB  sH  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinkf  th  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Befom  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine. 

Id,     Frankeieines  TaU,  y.  11566. 

It  was  ordeined  that  murthercrs  should  be  brent  on  the  brawne 
of  .the  left  hande  with  an  bote  iron  signed  with  this  lettre  M,  and 
thmies  in  the  same  place  w'  this  lettre  T. 

HaU,    King  Henry  VJI,  fol.  101. 

Fyrst  had  we  bravme  from  Lucanie 

the  father  of  the  feast, 
Saide  he  was  slaine  when  southeme  wind 
his  blustering  blastes  releast 

Drant,    Horace,  R.  4.  3, 
^ith  greater  might  Alcides  did  not  straine 
The  giant  Anthcus  on  the  Libian  sands, 
On  holdfast  knots  their  hrawnie  armes  they  cast. 
And  whom  he  hateth  most,  each  held  embrast. 

Fairfax,     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xix.  St.  17. 
Tlicse  arms  quite  braunfalne  are  with  beating  on  my  breast. 
Gascoigne,    Anatomy  of  a  Latter, 
Rusht  in  so  close,  that  with  his  sword  he  on  his  shoulders  laid 
A  blow,  that  his  armes  brawne  cut  off. 

Chapman,    Homei'i  Iliad,  book  y.  fol.  65. 

Moreover,  the  flesh  of  wild  bore»  came  to  be  in  great  request, 
and  was  much  set  by  i  in  such  sort,  as  Cato  the  censor  in  his 
invective  orations  challenged  men  for  brawne, 

HoUand,     Plinie,  i.  fol.  230. 

His  bodie  was  well  browned,  musculous  and  strong. 

Id,    j^mmianus,  fol.  397. 

Yet  he 

(By  Jove's  high  grace  of  Troy)  is  slaine,  Mars  started  horribly 
( As  Juno  knew  he  would)  at  tms ',  beate,  with  his  hurl'd  out  hands^ 
His  brawnie  thighes. 

Chapman,    Homer*e  Biad,  book  xy.  fol.  203. 

They  had  within  them  w  hnrfrwrov,  as  Theodoret  calls  it,  a 
licart  that  would  reverberate  either  precept  or  instmction,  and 
make  it  rebound  against  the  hand  that  sent  it ;  «vtv^  iraxvir^ 
fjLmvotf,  as  Philoponus  phrases  it  in  hia  1.6.  de  animA,  Uieir  spirits 
fatned  and  inci^assated  within  them,  stall'd  up  and  fed  to  such  a 
brawnifiesst  that  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  affections 
were  capable  of  any  impression.  Hammond,    Sermon  13. 


lliy  hrawn-fauVt 
To  the  sad  burth 


But  most  their  loo 
His  rising  muscles 

Then  if  you  would 
Sweet  rosemary  u 
His  foaming  tusks 
Or  midst  those  thu 

0*er  a  brown  cassc 
Which  hung  in  tat 
A  sight  most  stran 
He  threw  a  coverii 

BRAY.  A.  S.  bracai 
beat  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Tooke  thinks 
Shakspeare,  has  the  i 
verbs  5  *'  Diana  (he  i 
to  his  craft  or  deceit 
bad  qualities  of  ivhi< 
compounded  ;  and  w 
though  brayd  in  a  i 
is  scarcely  intelligible 

'*  My  mother  tc 
As  if  she  sate 
Hare  the  like 

The  word  appears 
violence  with  which  J 
application  of  the  wo 
and  illustrated  under 

Tliough  thou  shuldest 
wheate  brayed  with  a  pei 
from  him.  (?< 

The  Englysshmen  wcr 
feldes,  and  braye  them  in 
make  therof  a  passte,  an< 
endured. 


Diana. 


Since  Frenchi 

Marry  that  wi 

Shakspeare, 


BraYj 
Bkay, 
Bra 
Bra' 


ly,  ».  "^  Fr. 
.Y,  n.  f  (q.  V. 
/yer,  ^vipler 
/tino.  J  and  tl 


violen 
th 

He  kneleth  in  h 
To  seche  mercy, 
His  god,  which  1 
Whan  that  be  oa 


Certainly  there  is  not  m 
he  will  braie  once  or  twici 

The  elephant  th^ 
The  horses  neigl 
Which  seene  an< 
Hither  all  Asia  i 
Fairfax,     { 

Thus  with  a  braying  8i| 
C 

Where  y  elephfltea  tha 

nea  stoode  in  their  syght, 

thintent  that  with  their  tc 

mics  eares  full  of  feare. 

Brende, 

For  if  one  of  them  felcp 
in  fight,  he  will  never  afl 
conqueror,  but  in  token  0 
with  renraine  or  grasse  u] 
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Brazil.  These  gnrc  phystdaqs  with  their  railky  cheer, 

Xlf  lova-fuck  maid  and  dwiadUng  beau  repair. 

Gay.     2rivia,  book  iL 

■■■  ■        With  pondrous clubs 

As  weak  against  the  mountain  Ikcapn  they  push 
Tfieir  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  h^ny. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th*  ensanguin'd  snows. 

7'homson,     Winter, 
.   **  Hold,"  cry'd  the  queen,  "  A  cat-call  each  shall  wia ; 
Equal  your  merits  !  equal  as  your  din  ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  ^ame  may  end, 
Sound  forth,  lay  braycrs,  and  the  welkin  rend." 

Popr^     The  Dunciadp  boDk  ii. 
"^Vhat  signifies  a  lion's  skin, 
]f  it  conceal  an  ass  within  ? 
If  thou'rt  a  lion,  pritheft  roar  ; 
If  ass — bray  once,  and  stalk  no  more. 

Lioyd,     A  fhmiUar  EpitHe  to  J.  J7.  Etq, 

Bbat.  At  ba^  and  bow  are  the  same  word  differently 
Written  and  applied,  so  seem  br&y  and  brow,  A.  S. 
brmwe,  bruwa  ;  Dutch,  brawne  or  browe ,-  the  edge,  the 
brow.     It  appears  to  be  applied 

To  any  thing  which  overhangs  or  overlooks,  as  a 
kray  or  6row  ci  a  hill ;  n  part  of  a  fortification  raised  so 
as  to  overlook.  The  Dutch  have  browieren,  tpecularu 
Then  began  the  assaulte  ngaine,  and  George  Harfoet  and  Wil- 
lyam  Kneuet,  hclde  theim  twoo  within  so  harde,  that  thei  could 
scant  put  their  heddes  ouer  the  h'cye  or  bulwerke. 

i/ali.     The  xui  ycre  of  King'  Henry  VII f. 
For  even  as  our  men  had  given  back,  he  and  his  compnny 
eamc  to  the  head  of  the  broy  and  did  not  onely  stay  the  Frtnch- 
men,  but  also  some  of  ours  brake  upon  their  horse- men. 

Khox,    History  of  the  iie/ormatio»» 
Pushed  up  the  bray^  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted'stcd  ; 
Then  down  the  steep  with  quick'ning  rapture  go 
And  stretch  and  sweat  upon  the  plain  below. 

Brookes,     The  Fox^htue, 

Bkay,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Berks,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Maidenhead.  Camden  supposes  it  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bibroci,  a  tribe  which  submitted  to 
Caesar,  (De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  21.)  It  is  now  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Uoyul 
demesnes  has  obtained  some  peculi«ir  privileges; 
among  which  is  exemption  from  tolls  in  the  adjacent 
market  towns.  The  population  of  the  vilhige  in  1821, 
was  961  J  but  the  entire  parish  contained  3159,  The 
chufch  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  well-known  story  of  the  vicar  of  this  parish  (who 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,)  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller's 
Worthies.  He  lived  under  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  first  a  papist,  then  a 
protestant,  then  a  papist,  and  finally  a  protestant  again. 
"  He  had  seen  (says  the  historian)  some  martyrs 
burned,  two  miles  off,  at  Windsor  j  and  found  the  fire 


liag  ;  not  90,  said  he,  ibr  I  alwaies  kept  my  priacbk  BBAflL 
which  is  this  j  to  Hve  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray;*  ^^V*y^ 

BRAZE,  -J      Ger.  braaen,  arerr,  to  b!in,to 

BaA^zsN,  adj,  give  a  bamt  or  browa  eolonr. 

BaA^ZByDRowBD,  I  See  Brasb. 

BaA^sBNrACB,        r     To  6raxe,  to  work  ia  ham,  to 

BaA^ZKNPACBD,        cover  with  brass. 

Bba^zenvaitltbi^.  J  Brtuen,  met.  is  bardeatd,  iia- 
pudent^  shameless. 

Sette^  bowes  of  bnike.  a  brtuette  f omiea 
And  shete]»  out  shot  ynawli. 

Pier*  Plouhmmn,  p.3tt. 

And  he  made  a  hrmten  gredyrott  cf  net  worke  vnto  tlw  ilto 
rounde  aboote  as  lowe  benetk  vader  the  compasse  of  the  titer :  is 
that  it  reached  mto  halfe  the  altar,  &  cast  fonre  ij-ngesof 
brasM  for  the  iiii.  endes  of  the  gredyre  to  put  staues  la. 

Btble,  1 55 1 .     Esodut,  ch.  nxriii. 

Not  to  be  giUye  or  wax  wan 

at  anye  falte  at  all, 
A  balwarke  that,  to  beare  aU  bmlei 

to  be  the  brmten  valL 

Drant,    Horace,  C.  ii.  1. 

■  Nor  vngratilide 

Will  any  one  remit  rs  :  aone  one  thing 
Will  each  present  vs,  that  along  may  bring 
Our  pnsse  with  loue ;  and  proue  onr  vertues  hlasM : 
A  caldron  or  a  tripod,  richly  Aras'dL 

VkaptmtM,     Homer**  Odyssey,  book  XT.  fol.  230. 

For  as  the  lovers  of  faire  I>aDae, 

When  she  was  lockt  up  in  a  krasen  tower, 

IVsired  her  more,  and  waxt  ontrageous, 

So  did  it  fare  with  me.      Murtmw,    Kimg  Eiltard  II 

'  She  qualifies  their  zeal 

Wth  the  cold  epode  of  a  graver  note, 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  btmMm  Toioe  fyf  war**  hoaiae  bird. 
Oa#Acv.     Muaidk's  Dtd, 

Gall'd  with  the  shot  from  far,  the  legions  }o3n, 
Their  bucklers  in  the  warlike  shell  combine, 
Compact  and  cloae  the  krmwen  roof  they  bear, 
And  in  just  order  to  the  town  draw  near. 

Rowt,    Ltscmt'o  PUrnUiMj  book  ill 

Much  yet  remains  unsung .  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields 
Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  yeir. 

Simmet, 


The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  gallics,  fill 

The  Salaminian  straits  ;  barbarian  prows 

In  two  divisions  poiat  to  either  mouth 

Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tow'i^like  ships, 

Unwieldy  bulks.         Glorer,     The  Athenaid,  book  n. 

Would  honest  TV>m  G^ — d  get  rid  of  a  scold, 

The  torture,  the  plague  of  his  life ! 
Pray  tell  him  to  take  down  his  lion  of  gold 

And  bang  op  his  brazen'fac'd  wife. 

Cunnmgkmm.     To  the  Lmttdlord  ^  tk»  GoUt^  Uti^ 


BRAZIL 


BRAZIL,. a  vast  country  occupying  the  eastern  part 
of  South  America,  and  with  Guiana,  including  all  the 
Portuguese  dominions  on  that  continent.     This  name 
Situation,    at  first  applied  only  to  a  small  extent  of  coast  south 
^^fidarie^^  oi  the  river  Amazons,  but  now   comprehends  all  the 
popt^\f^^    ^pace  between  4°  of  north  and  34°  of  south  latitude, 
*fio/J*  and  stretches  from  the  35th  to  the  72d  of  west  lon- 
gitude.   Under  this  extended  acceptation,  Brazil  is 
founded  on  the  north  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia^ 


French  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  j  on  the  cast 
and  aouth-east  by  the  same  ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  United  Provinces,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  The  mean 
length  of  this  country  is  about  1800  nailes,  and  its 
medittm  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  stated  at  1700. 
The  breadth  is  greatest  towards  the  »orth,  ^^'^^^ 
approaching  the  southern  extremity,  the  ocean  M« 
the  western  boundary  approximate,  and  contract  the 
limits  to  a  much  narrower  space.     The  area  of  Brazi 
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UL..  has  lately  becia  stated  at  more  than  three  millions  of  between  the  t 

^^  square  miles,  whieh  rivals  the  great  empires  of  ai]^-  sent  Alfonso 

qiMfty  in  extent.    As  the  population  is  supposed  not  to  forts,  and  dist 

exceed  two.  millions,  there  are  only  aboat  two  persons  Uish  thesiseh 

for  every  three  square  miles.     It  should^  however^  be  in  AH  Saints  ] 

remarked*  that  the  greater  part  of  it  still  consists  of  and  discoverer 

almost  impenetrable  forests  or  uninhabitable  deserts.  of  January  15 

The  disco¥effy  and  progressive  geography  of  this  Brazil  for  mi 

ooQBtry  have  been  cursorily  adverted  to  in  the  general  colonize  it  had 

4»ecouAt  of  the  southern  hemisphere  $    but  the  latter  progress  of  Ft 

topic^  in  particular,  requires   a   more  ample   iUus-  onthecoast^ai 

tratioiiL     Some  writers  have  attributed  the  discovery  on  the  banks 

of  Brazil  to  Martin  Behem,  who  is  said  to  have  tuguese  for  \h 

Tioited  the  coast  as  early  as   14S4.    This  supposed  unless  more  si 

/discovery,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  esta^  their  protect! 

blished.    Others  have  ascribed  the  honour  to  Admiral  to  people  the 

Cabral,  if  that  can  be  called  an  honour  which  was  residents ;    an 

accomplished  by  accident.  £manuel.  King  of  Portugal,  into  portions 

had  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  thirteen  sail  for  the  £a8t  Capitanias,  an : 

Indies,  and  given  the  command  to  Cabral,  who  left  of  individuals 

Xfisbon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500  •,  and  standing  out  to  vices  to  the 

sea,  to  avoid  the  storms  which  were  thought  to  pre-  donations  wei 

vail  at  all  seasons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  G^ood  over  their  doi : 

Hope,  he  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  24th  at  their  own  t 

of  the  following  month.     Ha^dng  discovered  a  good  was  thus  mad 

harbour,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Seguro,  he  landed,  were  necessai 

erected    a    cross,  celebrated  high  mass    under  the  frequent  com 

spreading  branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  and  took  possession  the  Royal  gr;  i 

of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  He  called  years  from  tl 

the  land  Santa  Cruz,  in  reference  to  the  cross  he  had  Governor-ger 

raised  ;  a  name  which  the  King  afterwards  changed  to  arrived  at  the 

its  present  appellation,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  the  with  instruct:  i 

red  wood  which  the  country  produces.  In  this  discovery,  vador.  In  1 5^ 

however,  Cabral  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  -,  for  under  the  d( 

a  Spanish  pilot  named  I^nzon,  who  had  previously  ac-  tinned  for  ah<  i 

compaaiad  Columbus  to  the  New  World,  reached  the  Dutch,   bein^ 

same  coast  in  about  eight  degrees  of  south  latitude,  Brazil,  and  ir  i 

towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  January.      After  in  16SO,  and  i 

coasting  towards  the  north  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francisco  i 

Orinoco,  he  returned  to  Europe,  without  any  advan-  years.     The 

tage  apparently  resulting  from  the  voyage.    The  Por-  enabled  her    i 

tuguese  being  desirous  of  having  this  part  of  the  New  her  a  native  s  i 

World  further  explored,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  also  checked 

this  purpose  under  the  command  of  Coelho,  who,  in  hemisphere  ; 

1503,  reached  the  coast  about  the  fourth  degree  of  lati*  whole  of  Br  i 

tude,  and  sailed  southwards  nearly  to  the  Straits  of  Previous  to  t  i 

Magellan,  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  conferred  the 

of  the  lAng,  and  erecting  stone  pillars,  bearing  the  of  Brazil,   w 

arms  of  Portugal,  on  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  Bahia  ;  but,   i 

the  coast.    But  the  Kmg  of  Castile  being  unwilling  to  Rio  Janeiro, 

lose  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  empire  in  those  appears  to  hs 

southern  regions,  sent  Juan  Dias  de  Solis,  in  1509,  ment   of  the 

on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  as  well  as  to  take  pos-  invaded  by  tl 

session  of  that  which  did  not  appear  to  be  appropriated,  marching  to^ 

Solis    discovered  some  of  the  southern  parts,  with  barked  for  Br  : 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  which  was  at  I 

He   also   made   a   second  voyage  to  these    regions  Tagus,  undei 

m  1515,  and  was  lost  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  left  the  shore 

following  year,   the  Court  of  Portugal  established  a  and  arrived  a 

factory  upon  the  coast,  to  ^icilitate  the  export  of  Brazil  lowing  Janui 

wood,  and  to  prevent  other  nations  from  participating  Janeiro,  whi  I 

in  the  advantages  of  that  trade.  From  this  period,  the  Portuguese  g  i 

vessels  of  that  country  frequented  the  shores  of  the  from  this  ei  : 

scMthern  continent.    One  of  these  vessels  returned  Brazil,  whict 

with  a  report  that  the  Spaniards  were  forming  colonies  tance  of  an 

on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  King  John  being  desirous  from  her  anc  i 

that  this  river  should  become  the  permanent  boundary  province.    1  i 
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were  highly  favourable  to  Brazil.  Her  Capital  had 
thus  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  both  hemispheres.  Commerce  with 
all  nations  was  thrown  open,  and  a  sudden  spring 
Was  given  to  iniprovement^  which  even  the  impolitic 
measures  of  the  Court  did  not  appear  to  check.  Nor 
vrere  these  ameliorations  confined  to  the  Capital^  or 
to  the  external  relations  of  the  country,  they  extended 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  dominions,  and  even  affected 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  which  many  abuses  were 
corrected.  This  gave  rise  to  new  modes  of  thinking, 
&nd  was  necessarily  followed  by  alterations  in  the 
nature  of  Brazilian  society.  Affairs  proceeded  thus 
till  December,  1815,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  (now 
Don  John  VI.)  raised  Brazil  to  a  Kingdom.  The 
revolution  and  ferment,  however,  which  had  spread 
over  other  quarters  of  South  America,  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  Brazil.  In  1817>  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Pernambuco,  which  at  first  threatened  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but  the  port  being 
blockaded,  and  the  troops  concentrated  from  the 
other  provinces,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered, 
and  the  ring-leaders  put  to  death.  On  the  formation 
of  the  free  Constitution  for  Portugal,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  Lisbon,  as  the  seat  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. He  left  Brazil  in  July,  18^21,  and  the  heir 
apparent  remained  In  the  government,  as  Viceroy. 
Since  the  political  revolutions  in  Portugal,  however, 
similar  agitations  have  taken  place  in  Brazil,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Constitution  appears  to 
have  been  affected,  though  not  without  confusion 
and  bloodshed  ',  and  even  the  absolute  and  formal 
independence  of  that  country  on  the  parent  state, 
appears  to  be  an  event  which  may  be  anticipated  at 
no  very  distant  period. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  recent  Topographical  Account 
of  Brazil,  considers  it  as  divided  into  the  following 
twenty-two  provinces,  including  those  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Maranon.    These  are, 

Maridme  Prorinces. 


1.  Guiana. 

2.  Para. 

3.  Maranham. 

4.  Seard. 

5.  Rio  Grande,  North. 

6.  Paraiba. 

7.  Pernambuco. 

9.  Scregipe  d'  El  Rey. 


9.  Bahia. 

10.  Porto  Seguro. 

11.  Espirito  Santo. 
19.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

13.  St.  Paulo. 

14.  St.  Catherina. 

15.  Rio  Grande,  South. 


Interior  Prorinces. 


16.  Matto  Grosso. 

17.  Parand. 

18.  Uraguay. 

19.  Solimoes. 


20.  Piauhy. 

21.  Minas  Geraes. 

22.  Goyaz. 


So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  actual  govem- 
xnent  of  the  country,  a  more  general  division  appears 
jiow  to  subsist.  Portuguese  Guiana  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Maranon,  and  the  rest  of  the  domi- 
nions is  divided  into  the  following  twelve  govern- 
ments, which  are  generally  denominated  Capitanias  5 
though  to  one  or  two  the  term  government  only  is 
applied. 


3..  Seard. 

4.  Pernambuco. 

5.  Bahia. 

6.  Minas  Geraes. 


9.  St.  Catharina,  (Iskad.) 

10.  Rio  Grande. 

11.  Goyas. 

12.  Matto  Grosso. 


From  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  MaranoD,  toibatAgj.. 
of  the  sea-like  La  Plata,  the  extent  of  the  BnziliaQ  ^ 
coast  is  of  vast  length,  but  the  whole  of  these  out- 
lines are  singularly  deficient  in  capes  and  bays.  For 
more  than  15^  of  longitude,  from  point  La  Tijioca  to 
Cape  St.  Roque,  the  shore  stretches  nearly  from  eut 
to  west  without  any  considerable  promontory,  and 
scarcely  an  inlet  of  importance,  except  that  on  whidi 
the  town  of  Maranham  stands.  From  Cape  St. 
Roque  to  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  shore  is  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  north  to  south,  the  extent  of  which 
is  about  four  degrees  of  latitude.  After  passing  this 
last  point  the  coast  bends  to  the  south-west,  aod 
forms  a  large  sweep  before  it  reaches  Cape  Frio  in  the 
twenty-third  degree  of  south  latitude.  Almost  the 
only  objects  in  the  whole  of  this  extent  that  deserre 
to  be  mentioned  here,  are  the  small  promontory  on 
which  Bahia  stands,  and  the  bay  on  the  west  of  that 
city.  South  of  Cape*  Frio  the  coast  runs  nearly  west 
till  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  complete  harbours  in  the  world. 
Though  narrow  at  its  entrance,  it  extends  seTcral 
miles  into  the  country,  and  is  finely  sprinkled  with 
ioiands.  Another  bay  of  nearly  the  same  size  washes 
a  part  of  the  western  confines  of  the  same  province, 
beyond  which  the  coast  extends  more  towards  the 
south,  without  presenting  any  other  noted  inlet. 

Many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  are  well  calculated  canl 
to  give  the  European  traveller  a  foretaste  of  the  pecu-«r(i«»«i 
liar  magnificence  with  which  Nature  displays  herself'"*'** 
in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  World.  The 
aspect  as  first  viewed  from  the  sea  is  rough  and  unequal, 
but  a  nearer  approach  shows  the  scenery  to  be  truly 
picturesque  and  romantic.  Generally  speakiD^,  the 
surface  of  Brazil  is  covered  with  the  most  luiuriant 
vegetation'.  The  vallies  are  adorned  with  nevcr-feiling 
verdure,  and  the  mountains  are  clad  in  the  most 
gigantic  forests;  though  deserts  sometimes  occar, 
which  are  either  composed  of  barren  sand,  or  indurated 
clay,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  cultivated  lands  has  been  recently  stated 
at  scarcely  20,000  square  miles,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  land  gradually  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the 
coast,  till  it  reaches  the  height  of  6  or  6000  feet,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  ridge  com- 
posed of  this  series  of  summits,  (which  stretches  from 
about  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south 
latitude,)  is  frequently  denominated  the  Brazibaa 
Andes.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  its 
steepest  side  to  the  sea,  and  gradually  sloping  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country  j  whence  it  afterwards  rises 
again  by  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  west,  till  it  attains  a 
height  varying  from  3  to  6000  feet  above  the  Icvd  of 
the  sea,  and  then  loses  itself  in  those  deserts  callea 
Campos  Parexis,  which  occupy  much  of  the  central 
regions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the  New  Worul. 
These  deserts  appear  to  stretch  round  the  sources  of 
the  Tapajos,  and  part  of  the  head  waters  of  iw 
Madeira,    Near  the  confines  of  the  Campos  Vorevs, 
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as  the  highest  in  Brazil^  and  in  which  many  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Maranon  and  the  Paraguay^ 
and  other  great  rivers  that  ultimately  lose  themselves 
in  the  Atlantic,  have  their  rise.  The  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  flow  towards  the  north,  into 
their  great  receptacle,  the  Maranon,  from  those  which 
pursue    an  opposite  course,    is  generally  supposed 
to  branch  from  the  Andes,  and  to  join  the  chain  near 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  like  many  other  of 
the  grand  features  of  this  southern  part  of  the  New 
World,  it  still  remains  to  be  explored. 
Priocipal         Some  of  the  chief  rivers,  especially  such  as  wash 
rirers,         the  confines  of  this  country,  have  been  described  in 
our    general  view  of  Aukrica,   but   several  others 
deserve  notice  in  this  place.    The  great  Madeira  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  various  streams  that  issue 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  on  the  borders  of 
Peru,  which  flowing  towards  the  north  and  north-east 
unite  before  they  reach  the  tenth  degree  of  south 
latitude.    Their  confluent  waters  are  afterwards  im- 
peded by  several  magnificent  falls  before  they  reach  the 
level  country  ^  and  then  the  Madeira  rolls  on  a  vast 
body  of  water  till  it  joins  the  Maranon,  after  a  course 
of  about  2000  miles ;  for  a  great  part  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Brazilian 
dommions.    Nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  flowing  in 
the  same  direction,  but  further  east,  are  the  Tapajos, 
the  Xingu,  and  the  Tocantines,  aU  rising  from  the 
same  central  regions,  and  terminating  in  the  same 
general  receptacle.     The  least  of  these  exceeds  1000 
miles   in  length.      The  Paraguay,  Parand,  and  the 
Uraguay,  all  rise  within  the  limits  of  these  dominions, 
and  pass   towards  the   south  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.   The  great  range  of  mountains,  which  skirts 
the   shore,  prevents  any  rivers    from   attaining  the 
ocean  immediately,  except  such  as  spring  from  the 
eastern  side  of  that  ridge  ;  but  several  noble  rivers 
of  the  interior,  by  a  circuitous  sweep,  mingle  their 
waters  with  the  Atlantic.     The  Paraiba  discharges 
itself  from  the  northern  coast  in  longitude  42".  west ; 
the  Rio  Francisco,  which  rises  on  the  western  decli  • 
vity  of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  near  the  parallel  of  20^  of 
south  latitude,  pursues  a  northern  course  along  the 
base  of  that  ridge,  till  finally  turning  to  the  east,  it 
enters  the  sea  about  the  eleventh  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  completing  a  course  of  1000  miles.    One,  Rio 
Grande,  joins  the  Francbco,  while  another  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  a  few  miles  north  of  Porto  Seguro,  and  a 
third  about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  River  Doce  also  rises  about  the   twenty-first 
degree,  near  the  elevated  town  of  Villa  Rica,  and 
joins  the  sea  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
north.    The  Paraiba  pursues  a  northernly  course  for 
about   150  or  200  miles  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alpine  range,  and  then  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
d  lakes,    of  the  ocean  in  latitude  82^     Several  lakes  are  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  this  extensive  country,  but 
these  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  its  other 
features.     The  largest  of  these  is  the  lake  of  Patos, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
race  of  Indians  now  extinct,  and  is  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom.    It  stretches 
about  150  miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth.     The 
depth  of  water  is  generally  sufficient  for  small  vessels, 
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flat,  and  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Huffs  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  as  it  communicates 
with  the  sea  at  its  southern  extremity.  Lakes  are  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  these  are  either 
too  small  to  require  description,  or  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  being  correctly  delineated.  The 
rivers  above  described,  with  numerous  others,  are 
navigable,  and  would  afford  an  almost  boundless  range 
of  internal  communication  if  properly  improved,  and 
the  short  portages  intersected  by  canals.  But  ages 
must  doubtless  roll  away  before  nature  can  be  so  far 
subdued,  and  population  so  far  increased,  as  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  Though  still  unaided  by  art,  this 
communication  is  often  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
by  this  means,  salt,  iron,  ammunition,  and  other  arti- 
cles are  annually  sent  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  to 
the  western  districts.  From  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's 
to  that  of  Cuiaba,  for  instance,  the  passage  is  effected 
by  the  following  route.  Commencing  with  a  branch 
of  the  Tiete,  which  flows  near  the  former  city,  and 
following  this  stream,  by  theParand,  the  RioPardo,  the 
Taquari,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Pomidos,  which  last 
leads  to  Villa  Cuiaba  ',  and  all  these  form  one  conti- 
nued chain  of  water  conmaunication,  except  a  short 
passage  between  the  Rio  Pardo  and  the  Taquari. 

As  the  elevation  of  surface,  and  the  combinations  q] 
of  local  circumstances  are  so  varied  in  these  wide 
regions,  they  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  correspondent 
diversity  of  climate  and  productions.     In  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  air  of  the  lower  tracts  near  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Maranon  is  sultry  and  oppressive  ;  but  even 
here  vegetation  is  kept  in  perfect  vigour  by  the  peculiar 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.     Where  the  meridian  sun 
deviates  so  little  from  the  zenith,  the  seasons  can 
scarcely  differ,  nor  the  length  of  the  day  vary.    Near 
the  coast,  where  the  trade  wind  perpetually  blows/ 
the  beneficial  effects  which  attend  it  after  having  swept 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  are  hourly 
experienced,  in  the  refreshing  coolness  it  imparts  to 
the  incumbent  air  of  these  otherwise  hot  and  humid 
regions.     Mr.  Koster,  who  resided  some  years  in  Per- 
nambuco,  observes  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  that ''  January  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
rainy  season.    The  rains  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  are  called  primeiras  aguas,  or  the  first  waters, 
and  continue   for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  weather  becomes  again  settled  till 
May  or  June ;  and  from  this  time  till  the  end  of 
August  the  nuns    are    constant.    From   August    or 
September,  until  the  opening  of  the  year,   there   is 
not  usually  any  rain.    The  dry  weather  can  be  de- 
pended upon  with  more  certainty  from  September  till 
January,  than  firom  February  to  May;  likewise  the 
wet  season  b  more  regular  from  June  to  August,  than 
in  January.    There  are  very  few  days  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  year  of  incessant  rain.**'   As  we  ascend 
the  mountains,  as  well  as  when  we  recede  from  the 
equator,  the  air  becomes  more  temperate;  and  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  belonging  to  Europe  are  matured 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  which  are  indigenous  to  a  tro- 
pical soil.     On  the  Campos  Parexis,  and  other  similar 
situations,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  so4ar  rays  render  the  heat  intolerable  -,  but  in 
many  of  the  elevated  districts  of  the  interior^  vallies, 
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the  wind  blows  over  wide  tracts  of  marshy  forests,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  loaded  with  effluvia  exhaled  by 
the  beams  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  the  climate  is 
unhealthy.  The  southern  regions  being  so  much  farther 
removed  from  the  equator,  are,  of  course,  the  moat 
temperate,  and  in  these  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
sometimes  falls  below  40°.  All  the  elevated  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  even  many  of  the  lower  tracts  near  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  eonsidercd  healthy. 
Soil  and  As  far  as  the  soil  has  yet  been  explored  much  oi  tt 

vegeuble  seems  to  be  highly  fertile,  while  the  varied  surface,  and 
products,  vast  extent  of  the  country  present  almost  every  species 
of  the  vegetable  products  which  are  common  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Maize,  beans,  and  caasava  are 
the  principal  SM>d  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  common  objects  of  culture.  The  northern 
provinces  yield  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all 
the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates  ^ 
and  in  the  southern  districts  wheat  and  other  Euro- 
pean grain  are  raised  with  success,  and  their  cultivation 
is  capable  of  being  carried  to  any  extent,  were  suffi- 
cient skill  and  capital  employed.  The  state  of'  culti- 
vation, however,  in  most  parts  of  Brazil  is  of  the 
most  wretched  description  ;  and  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  'scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  abound  with  useful  and  ornamental  trees.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  are  found  different 
species  of  lofty  palms.  The  cocoa  tree  is  common, 
and  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Indies.  The  Bm* 
ztlian  myrtle  is  a  beautiful  shrub.  The  cedar,  the 
wild  cinnamon,  and  the  rose-wood  are  valuable  woods, 
while  many  other  kinds  are  met  with,  whose  stems 
rise  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  Many 
of  the  trees  and  plants  are  also  adorned  with  blossoms 
of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  which  being  intermixed 
with  leaves  of  the  brightest  green,  impart  to  the  forests 
of  those  regions  a  splendour  unparalleled  in  the 
temperate  zones. 
Animals.  The  domestic  animals  of  Brazil  are  generally  of  the 
European  species,  and  were  introduced  into  this  new 
continent  by  the  first  settlers.  Horses  are  common, 
and  vast  herds  of  cattle  range  over  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  wide  ilanos  of  the  southern* 
regions.  Wild  animalsofnearly  all  the  anecies  common 
to  the  New  World,  abound  in  Brazil.  The  anta,  which 
the  native  Americans  call  the  tapira,  is  the  largest  of 
the  quadrupeds.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  heifer,  but 
shaped  like  a  |Hg.  It  is  a  timid  and  harmless  animal, 
which  feeds  like  the  horse  -,  but  being  also  amphibious 
it  swims  and  dives  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is 
capable  of  remaining  for  a  long  time  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  lakes  and  pools  without  respiring.  When  killed 
by  the  hunters,  its  flesh  is  generally  eaten,  and  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  ox.  The  hyaena,  the  saratu, 
the  wild  cat,  the  guara,  which  resembles  the  wolf  in 
size  and  figure,  the  porcupine,  the  armadillo,  and 
several  of  the  ounce  tribe  are  common  in  many  parts. 
One  of  this  last  species  is  an  enormous  cat,  sometimes 
twelve  feet  in  length  from  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its 
tail.  It  is  very  fierce,  and  is  hunted  by  the  Brazilian 
farmers,  but  is  seldom  taken  without  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  dogs.  Innumerable  species  of  monkies  range 
through  the  forests;  and  the  most  monstrous  of  the 
j-eptile  tribes  are  found,  particularly  in  the  marshy. 


feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  to  resemble  the  tnul^^'^ 
of  a  huge  tree.  One  was  killed  on  the  boidert  of  a 
lake  by  some  travellers  in  1819,  which  had  iosb 
gorged  a  young  bull.  Numerous  species  of  \m^ 
some  of  them  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  aod 
others  of  exquisite  song,  sport  in  the  fbreats.  The 
humming  bird,  the  least  of  the  feathered  mce,  k 
common  in  Brazil.  The  hurgest  bird  found  in  Ihs 
coimtry  is  the  emu  or  American  ostrick>  ami  tbe 
most  ferocious,  the  vulture. 

Some  parts  of  Brazil  abound  in  mineral  as  well  as  ^^»°^* 
vegetable  treasures  ^  among  which  its  gold  ami  dia. 
monds  are  the  most  noted,  aad  have  always  bceu  a 
powerful  cause  of  that  neglect  and  wretchedness  in 
which  this  fertile  region  hoB  so  long  remaaed.   The 
eargerness  with  which  the  Portuguese  have  sooght 
these  treasures,  has  induced  them    to  despise  tiie 
more  certain  and  pernoanent  sources  of  wealth  pre^ 
sented  by  a  luxuriant  aoil,  and  fiivourabk  diinate.  Tiie 
suspicious   jealousy   with  which  they  goarded  ^ 
sources  of  these  productions,  was  such  as  for  a  bag 
time  to  preclude  any  certain  infomation  from  being 
received,  relative  dther  to  the  place  and  maaoer  of 
their  existence,  or  to  the   method  by  which  they 
were^  obtained.    Since  the  emigration  of  tiie  Rnta^ 
guese  Court,  however,  this   policy  has  been  maxk 
relaxed ;  and  Mr.  Mawe  and  cythera  have  beea  pe^ 
mitted  to  visit  those  long  prohibited  districts.    These 
precious  products  are  most  abundant  in  the  Capitami 
of  Minas  Geraes,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  mountain  torrents,  or  in  deep  vallies,  in  strata  of 
rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,   from  which  they  are 
separated  by  washing.    Most  of  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  northward,  and  fsll  into  the 
Maranon,  abound  in  gold  ;  while  the  diamond-grooad 
is  principally  among  the  mountains  that  give  rise  to 
the  St.  Francisco,  and  the  llio  Grande,  with  their 
tributary  streams.     This  district  extends  about  fiflj 
miles  from  north  -to  south,  and   twenty-five  froia 
east  to  west.     It  is  altogether  under  military  govern- 
ment, and  guards  are  stationed  on  all  the  roads  by 
which  it  is  entered,  to  examine  travellers,  and  detain 
such  as  are  suspected  of  smuggling  diamoadt.    Mt» 
Mawe,  in  his  late  Drmeis  in  Brazil,  has  given  a  M 
account  both  of  the  gold  and  diamond* washings  of 
these  districts,  by  which  the  precious  products  are 
separated  from  the  alluvial   soil  and  other  ibreigii 
substances,  in  which  they  are  contained.    This  hetero- 
geneous mass  as  dug  from  the  ground  is  calkd  (trsca- 
MOO.   The  quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained  is  Biaiil 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  ascertained.     The  search  is  open 
to  all  adventurers,  but  when  the  metal  is  obtained  it 
must  be  brought  to  the  nearest  mint,  where  it  is  made 
into  ingots,  which  after  receiving  the  public  stamp  are 
returned  to  the  ovnier  for  circulation.    One-fifth  of  it, 
however,  is  retained  as  the  share  of  Govemmeot.  This 
induces  the  adoption  of  every  possible  means  of  evading 
so  heavy  a  tax,  and  renders  the  illicit  trade  so  greftt, 
that  the  quantity  coined  forma  no  criterion  of  tbat 
which  is  actually  found.    The  diamonds  are  altogether 
a  Royal  monopoly,  and  the  temptation  to  smuggting 
these  consequently  is  greater  than  that  of  smugglib? 
gold ;  and  so  that  many  are  procured  which  never  reach 
the  Government  stores.  From  the  best  information  Mr. 
Mawe  could  procure,  the  average  quaatity  was  finoo 
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2flU  20,00ato  tt5|000  carata  annually.    ''The  expenses  of  in  the  town. 

^-^  tbeae  workA^*'  ho  vays^  ''during  a  period  of  five  y^srs,  Lilian  comme 

bom  1801  to  i80)S  iadusive,  Amounted  to  4&SM,0(XI.  andMr.Maw< 

aiKl  the  4iiniiond4  sent  to  this  tneasory  of  Bio  Janeiro,  Mr.  Hender» 

during  ith^  soyne  periods  wieighed  115,676  caratt.  The  about  two-th 

Talue  of  the  gold  found  in  the  same  time  amounted  Negroes,  Mu 

to  i€l7,300.  fiterli^ig ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  latiinde  of  Ri 

diamonds  actually  cost  government  33s.  9d.  per  carat,  tude  43^  18' 
These  years  were  esteemed  singularly  productive.  The        Bahia,  the 

mines  in  general  do  not  yield  to  government  more  not  ced  in  i 

tluin  20,000  carats  annually/*  Pernambuco, 

Is  The  islands  off  this  coast  are  but  few,  and  those  designation  c 

comparatively  of  small  importance.     The  chief  is  St.  the  month  o 

Catherine's,  which  is  separated  from  the  province  of  latitude.      T 

that  name  by  a  channel,  in  some  places  not  exceedii^'  generally  uni 

a  league  In  width.    The  situation  of  this  idand  being  Recife  and  t1 

s  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic,  and  the  sea-breeze  siders  it  uud 

blowing  regularly  every  afternoon,  renders  the  climate  lation  of  th 

one    of  the    most    agreeable    on  the  globe.    It  is  thriving  pla 

mountainous,  but  the  hills  are  separated  by  pleasant  raerefaants. 

vallies,  which  are  better  cultivated  than  most  parts  of  Quarter,  as  ii 

the  adjacent  continent ;   and  the  oranges  grown  here  Cnstom-hoa 

are  thought  to  be  the  best  in  America.  The  chief  town  rocks  which 

is  DestenrO,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  small  bay  on  ,  town,  where 

the  west  coast.    The  island  of  St.  Francisco,  with  a  at  all  times  1 

town  of  the  same  name,  lies  farther  north,  and  is  principal  tof 

about  six  leagues  in  length,  merely  separated  from  the  the  Capital  ( 

continent  by  a  narrow  channel,   and   is    favourably  stands  on  tl 

situated  for  commerce.     St.  Vincente  is  also  sgaother  has  the  appe 

small  island  situated  m'a  'bay  opposite  the  city  of  St.  flourishing  € 

Paul's,  and  is  five  or  six  leagues  long,  and  contains  the  southern 

the  town  and  port  of  Santos,  which  may  be  considered  recent  but  fl 

as  the  port  of  the  former  city,  between  Which  and  it  is  difficult  oi 

there  is  a  frequent  intercourse.  as  well  as  sc 

In  such  a  country  as  Brazil,   the  towns  are  neoea-  ttcularly  in  e 

sarily  few,  and  fiur  diotant  from  each  other.    They  are  ten  fieet  watK 

ch  icily  situated  on  the  coast,  except  in  a  £sw  of  the  lous  than  mi 

mining  districts,  where  success    in   the  search  for  are  chiefly  c 

minerals  has  converted  what  was  at  first  merely  a  of  hides  tha 

collection  of  huts,  into  a  considerable  town.     Rio  <le  Wheat  is  lik 

■"'        Janeiro,  which  is  sometimes  called  St.  Sebastian,  is  the  the  coast.     ^ 

^'      modern  CajHtal  of  these  wide  dominions,  and  has  now  near  the  norl 

hecome  one  of  the  most  important,  populous,  and  a  good  harl 

oommercial  cities  in  the  western  hemisphere.     This  inhabitants, 
city  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same        Fara  is  tl 

'         name,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  is  backed  name,  about 

by  several  high  mountains.      The  harbour  is  easy  of  Tocantines, 

access,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.     The  St.  Paulo  is 

town  extends  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  same  na 

its  site  is  principally  on  a  projecting  point  of  land,  gold  mines, 

the  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fort  which  which   are  ; 

commands  the  town,  and  is  merely  separated  from  exhausted. 

Serpent  Island  by  a  narrow  channel.      Ronnd   this  Villa  Rica,  i 

island  is  the  principal  anchorage  for  shipping.     Most  Rio  Janeiro, 

I  of  the  houses  are  composed  either  of  brick  or  stone;  mines  of  tha 

but  they  are  generally  but  one  story  high,  and  almost  T^nco  is   t 

all  liave  balconies.     The  ground  floors  are  frequently  stands  about 

used  as  shops  or  store-houses,  and  have  lattice  windows  considerable 

suspended  from  the  top,  which  are  pushed  up  when  it  of-  the  minii 

is  required  to  obtain  a  view  of  wh»t  is  passing  in  the  of  a  river 

street,  to  the  greai  annoyance  of  those  who  traverse  Paraguay, 

the  narrow  foot-paths.    The  Palace  has  been  com-  flourishing  t 

pared  to  a  manufaotory  rather  than  to  a  Royal  residence,  standing  on 

Besides   this   the  Mint,  the  Armoury,  the  Naval  and  of  Brazil. 
Military  Arsenals,  and  the  Custom-house  are  the  chief        Before  the 

edifices.  The  Cathedral,  which  has  been  recently  erect-  army    requL 

ed,  is  considered  as  the  best  specimen  of  architecture  the  preserva 
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*  were  prmcipally  sent  from  £urope«  while  the  latter 
were  raised  in  the  country.  The  whole  were  both 
badly  appointed  and  paid.  Since  the  kte  changes, 
however,  the  army  has  been  both  increased  and  im- 
proved. The  revenue  amounted  to  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling  j  but  this  was  often  inadequate  to 
the  demands  on  the  treasury.  This  arose  from  several 
sources,  exclusive,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was 
the  monopoly  of  diamonds,  and  one-fifth  of  the  eold 
coined.  Besides  this  a  tenth  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  the  value  of  property,  with  a  duty  upon  all  im* 
ports  and  exports,  and  a  per  centage  upon  merchandise, 
cattle,  and  slaves,  on  their  transmission  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  On  the  two  indispensable 
arlicles  of  salt  and  iron,  this  last  was  as  high  as  100 
per  cent. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
existence  in  Brazil,  though  a  few  articles  of  compara- 
tively  little  importance  are  made  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Commerce  was  till  very  lately  greatly  restricted  by 
the  impolitic  measures  of  the  Government,  aided  by 
the  indolence  and  poverty  of  the  people.  But  wiser 
plans  have  now  been  adopted,  and  have  necessarily 
been  attended  by  their  concomitant  advantages. 
Instead  of  trade  being  restricted  to  the  mother 
country,  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  under 
certain  regulations  ;  many  roads  have  been  made  at 
great  expense,  and  the  communications  between  the 
distant  parts  greatly  facilitated.  The  usual  mode  of 
travelling  and  transporting  goods  is  by  mules,  which 
convey  the  produce  of  the  country  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  coast,  and  return  laden  with  manu&ctured 
articles  and  other  requisites  for  the  consumption  of 
the  interior.  Since  the  late  commercial  restrictions 
were  removed,  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are 
imported  from  great  Britain ;  Portugal  continues  to 
send  oil,  wine,  brandy,  linens,  and  cottons.  The 
United  States  supply  flour,  salt  provisions,  household 
furniture,  and  naval  stores.  The  principal  exports  are 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil-wood  from 
the  northern  provinces;  gold  and  diamonds  from  the 
central  districts ;  and  wheat,  hides,  hams,  hair,  and 
tallow  from  the  southern  parts. 

Mr.  Luccock,  in  a  recent  work  on  this  country,  has 
given  among  other  tables  the  following. 

Commerce    of  Rio  de  Janeiro  compared  with   that  of 
Bahia,for  A.  d.  1816. 

Inwards. 
PortugueBC  vessels  from  the  ports  of         Rio  de  Jaaiero.    Bahia. 

Brazil    1062 290 

Africa    43 21 

Portugal  and  the  Isles    78  ... .     75 

River  Plata 47 7 

Southern  Europe 3  . . . .      18 

Northern  Europe 3  . . .  •       6 

Asia 7  . .  - .       O 

Havannah  and  North  America  ....         O  . . . .       1 

Foreign  vessels. 

British 113  ... .  67 

Russian 6  . . . .  O 

Swedish    8  . . . .  1 

French 12  ... .  7 

Dutch   14  ... .  2 

Carried  forward   1396  ....   485 


Foreign  Tcmlt.  Rio  de  Jsaeiw.  Mg,\^ 

Brought  forward     1396  ....  485  ^^^ 

North  America 46  .',[[    17 

Spanish     13  .'!!!    u 

Prussian^ 

Danish    > 6....     3 

German  J  _—  '"— - 

Total M60  ....  519 

»  _^  ...  OirrwAMs. 

Portuguese  ressels  from  the  port!  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.   Bilia. 

»~"l    862  ....214 

Afnca 56....  37 

Portugal  and  the  Isles 57  ... .  56 

River  Plata 53  ... !  17 

Southern  Europe 1  . . . .  15 

Northern  Europe 2  . , .".  3 

Asia 12  ..!!  0 

Havannah  and  North  America. 2  . . . .  0 

Forefgn  Vessels 

British 93....  52 

Russian O  ....  0 

Swedish    12  . . , .  1 

French 11  . ! .!  4 

Dutch   9  ....  3 

North  American 41  ... .  22 

Spanish     16  ... .  6 

Prussian  "| 

Danish     V 5  . . . .  0 

German  J  —         — - 

Total 1232  ....  431 

The  Inquisition  has  nerer  yet  been  planted  in  Bnzfl. 
The  natives  who  inhabit  the  mining  districts  aiect  a|^ 
certain  superiority  over  their  fellow  Gountrymea  when^  ' 
they  visit  any  part  of  the  coast,  but  are  in  reality  in  a 
state  of  poverty.  Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
and  water  their  only  beverage.  The  dress  of  the  men, 
when  at  home^  is  a  mantle^  with  trowsers  and  woodeD 
clogs  ;  the  youths  wear  only  a  jacket  and  cotton 
trowsers,  and  the  children  go  naked.  The  dress  of 
the  females  is  such  as  to  render  them  reluctant  to 
appear  before  any  person  except  the  members  of  their 
own  family.  Under  these  circumstances  they  pASs 
their  time  in  a  state  of  wretched  idleness^  consid^ing 
all  regular  occupations  as  servile;  and  neglecting 
every  attainable  comfort  for  the  sake  of  those  trea- 
sures that  are  seldom  found,  and  even  when  obtained, 
usually  increase  the  indolence  more  than  the  happiness 
of  their  possessors.  The  mercantile  class  eojoy  many 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  any  of  the  others ; 
but  even  the  agricultural  inhabitants,  though  indis- 
putably far  below  what  they  might  be,  appear  to  he 
superior  to  those  of  the  mining  districts.  They  are 
chiefly  engaged  m  the  management  of  cattle;  and 
Mr.  Koster,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
remarks^  "  Hammocks  usually  supply  the  place  of 
beds^  and  are  more  comfortable,  and  those  are  like- 
wise frequently  used  as  chairs.  Most  of  the  better 
sort  of  cottages  contain  a  table>  but  the  usual  practice 
is  for  the  family  to  squat  down  upon  a  mat  in  a  circle, 
with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourdsin  the  centre,  andthos 
to  eat  their  meals  on  the  floor.  Knives  and  forks  aie 
not  much  known,  and  are  not  at  all  made  use  of  by 
the  lower  orders.'*  Gourds  indeed  form  almost  the 
whole  of  their  domestic  utensils.  As  the  climate  does 
not  require  many  clothes,  and  their  poverty  restrict! 
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laem  «o  a  xew,  in^ir  areas  is  at  once  Docn  coarse  and 
scanty. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader 
may  cohsult  Mawe*s  Travelt  into  the  Interior  of 
Brazil ;  M.  Beauchamp's  IfaUnre  du  Branl ;  Roster  s 


TraveU    m  Brazil;    Maxunihans  Travels  m  Brazil;  BRAZlu 
Lnccock's  Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Soulfiem  |«|«TViTff 
parts  of  Brazil;  Henderson's  Hutorical  and  Topogra-  ^***^^*"" 
phkal  Account  of  Brazil;  and  Myers's  Modem  Geo- 
graphy. 


BREACH.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
Groth.  hrican ;  A.  S.  brecan,  br€ec€fn,  to  break. 

A  rupture ;  a  way,  passage,  or  opening, — broken 
through  any  thing. 

Met.  An  infraction  or  violation  of  an  agreement,  of 
a  duty ;  a  destruction,  a  separation,  a  dissention. 

Loke  whether  we  be  not  more  angry  with  our  seraantes  for  the 
Ireche  of  one  commaondment  of  our  own,  than  for  the  breche  of 
CkKU  al  tenn.  Sir  Thomat  Mor^t  fForket,  fol.  87. 

He  is  as  bote  as  any  man  at  spoile. 

But  at  a  ireach  he  keepeth  no  such  coyle. 

Oascoigne.    The  Fruit*  of  Wiarre, 

So  fast  I  am  in  gyut 

within  your  beauties  gayle. 
As  thence  to  make  a  breach 

no  engine  may  preuayle. 
Turbervile.    The  ditpaiHng  Lmter  erames,  ^c. 

Like  some  Just  prince,  who  to  establish  laws 
Suflters  the  breach  at  his  best  lov'd  to  strike. 
To  learn  the  vulgar  to  endure  the  like. 

Drayton,     C^  Worldly  Croeees, 

For  he  that  openeth  the  waten  but  a  little,  knoweth  not  how 
great  a  breach  they  will  nutke  at  length. 

Spetman.     The  Rightt  of  the  Church,  fol.  12. 

For  the  rotture  or  breaehe  beganne  on  the  bihalf  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, for  that,  that  the  Thebains  had  inuaded  PI  acta, 
without  breaking  the  appoinctement. 

Nicollt,      Thuciilidee,  fol.  179. 

For  should  a  roid  her  monarchy  inrade. 
Should  in  her  works  the  smallest  breach  be  made, 
That  breach  tlie  mighty  fabric  would  dissolve, 
And  in  immediate  ruin  all  inrol^. 

Blackmore,     The  Creation,  book  ▼. 

For  though  nothing  less  than  sincere  obedience  to  all  lawes  of 
God  can  denominate  a  man  to  be  righteous ;  the  wilfnl  breach  of 
any  one,  makes  him  to  be  a  sinner. 

.     ^  BUhop  Beveridge.    Sermon  64. 

Men  like  these,  united  by  one  bond,  pursuing  one  design, 
spend  their  labour  and  their  lires  in  making  their  fellow-creatures 
happy,  and  in  repairing  the  breaches  caused  by  ambition. 

Goldsmith.     On  the  present  state  of  Polite  Learning, 

This  volume  contoining  some  letters  fipom  noblemen.  Pope 
Incited  a.  prosecution  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
hreach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  his  friends.  Johnson,    Life  of  Pope. 

BREAD,  ^     Skinner  believes  that  it  is  from 

Brb  ADEN,  >  the  A.  S.  br<ed'an,fovere,to  nourish.' 

Bax^ADCHOPPSB.  J  Tooke  that  h^ead  is  brayed  grain 
or  com ; — the  past  tense  and  past/participle  of  the  verb, 
to  bray,  (French,  broyer)  i.  e.  to  pound,  to  beat  to 
pieces,  with  a  subaudition  of  com,  grain,  or  other 
similar  substances.    Vol.  ii.46. 

Brayed  corn  is  the  first  state  of  the  process  towards 
the  loaf;  the  next  is  dough.     See  Douoh  and  Loap. 

Syrc  hyssop,  wy  ne  jyfot  us  of  fyne  wyte  brede, 
fat  Jou  est  fe  sulf  at  J7  masse,  in  >ync  rayre  wcdc. 

B,  Gloucester t  p.  238. 


In  tenUs  R.  rested  alle  bat  ilk  nyght, 

His  men  ir er  wele  gested  with  brede,  wyne  &  light. 

B,  Brunue,  p.  160. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  irastel  brede. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  ic.  147. 
^   But  me  denouncen  to  hem  that  ben  suche  men,  and  bcsechen 
w  the  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  that  thei  worche  with  silence,  and  eei  her 
owne  breed.  WicUf.     2  Tessal,  ch.  iii.  fol  102. 

Them  that  are  such,  we  commaimde  and  exorteby  our  Lord 
Jesu  Chnst,  that  they  worke  with  quietness,  and  eatc  thvir 
xmti^biread.  ^^^^^^  jg^j 

"  He  consulted  inth  the  oracle  of  his  breaden  God,  which  because 
It  answered  not,  he  cast  it  into  the  fire.  "ccwise 

HaiL  Polemical  JVorht,  The  Honow  of  the  Married  Clergy. 
Fal.         No  abuse  (Hal)  on  mine  honor,  no  abuse. 
PaiNCB.    Not  to  disprayse  me  ?  and  call  me,  pantier.  and 
Areorf-fAo^er,  andlknownotwhat. 

Shahspeare.    Henry  HT.  Second  Part,  fol.  84. 

«i  .T!"^?  «>"«fowin  •  Tery  particular  manner  recommend  these 
my  specuUtions  to  aU  weU  reguUted  families  that  set  anart  ■« 
hour  m  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Spectator,  No.  10. 
Thro'  the  Mareity  caused  by  regraters  of  bread^com  (of  which 
starch  ismadc)   and  the  gentry's  immoderate  frequentin«  the 
operas ;  the  ladies,  to  sare  charges,  hare  iheir  heads  washed  at 
home,  and  the  beaus  put  out  their  linen  to  common  landresscs. 

Tatter,  No.  118.* 
And  see  the  good  old  scat,  whose  Gothic  tow'rs 
Awfiil  emerge  from  yonder  tufted  bow'rs : 
Whose  rafter*d  hall  the  crowding  tenonU  fed 
And  dealt  to  age  and  want  their  daily  bread. ' 

fFarton.    Newmarhet,  A  Satire.  ■ 
They  can  read,   write,  and  cast  accompts;  they  understand 
their  needle,  breadstitch,  cross  and  change,  and  .11  ^l^ot 
plain-work.  Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  WaheJlclTc^L 

Dullness  no  more  roosts  only  near  the  sky. 
But  senates,  drawing-rooms,  with  garrets'  vie  • 
Plump  peers,  and  breadless  bards,  alike  are  dull  i 
St.  James's  and  Rag-fair  club  fool  for  fool. 

P.  Whitehead.     State  Dunces. 

Bread-pruit  Tree^  the  English  name  of  the  Arto- 
carpus. 

Bbbad-nct  Tree,  the  English  name  of  the  5ro«jnK», 
Ahcastrum. 

BREADTH,     |    The  third  person  singular  Ar^rfeM 
Brea'dthlessJ  (A.  S.)  of  the  indicative  of  6rS' 
duatare ;  to  broaden,  to  expand,  to  dilate.  ' 

A^i  ^^^  Wurcestre  ssyre  in  lengfc  &  in  brede, 
And  al  >e  contreye  aboute  to  >e  tounc  ryjt. 

^  Gloucester,  p.  385. 
Suane,  fe  Danes  kyng,^ros  of  so  grete  strength. 
>at  he  destroied  >is  loud  in  brede  &  in  length. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  41- 

And  the  cj-ty  wm  bylt  mi.  squwe  ft  tbe  leiurht  was  u  I.r«.  » 
f«riong.:  ftthe  Ught  „d  the  »r,A*,f  i  ti^hey^- jl";^ 
'  JBiiU,  15S1. 
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.«  ine  purircicurc,  tnat  vas  upon  tue  wau 

fi|ft£AK,  .  '^^thin  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars,  the  rede  ? 

All  pointed  wa*  tlie  wril  in  lenifth  and  irede, 

CAauosr.    TAc  Kmghttt  Tmte,  ▼.  1973. 

On  the  Sonday  in  the  momyng  there  was  suche  a  myal  ttot  % 
man  myght  nat  se  the  bretUthe  of  an  acre  of  land  fro  hym. 

Froistart,     Cronyclc,  y.i.  C.  131. 

The  term  of  latitude  is  hreadihlcane  line. 

More,    Song  on  the  Soul,  book  ii.  eh.  ii.  St.  6. 

3.  That  if  the  quanlitv  of  any  man's  nose  be  eminently  miscal- 
culated, whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  hare  a  just 
pretence  to  be  elected.    ^  Spectator,  No.  17. 

Oft  let  the  turf  recede,  and  oft  approach. 
With  raried  breadth,  now  sink  into  the  shade. 
Now  to  the  Sun  its  yerdant  bosom  bare. 

Muton,     The  Sngli$k  Garden,  book  ii. 

BREAK^v.  '\     Goth,   brican ;    A.  S.   brecan. 

Break,  m.  Ibracan,  breacaa  ;  Dutch,  breken  : 

Bre^aker,  I  Ger.  brecheu;  Swe.bracka. 

Bre'akino,  \     To  separate  or  divide  into  pait«  j 

Bre'akfast^z?.  /to  sunder,  to  rive,  or  burst  asun- 


w^ 


Bre'akfast,  n.    I  der  ;    to  crack  or  split  asunder— 

Bre^akneck,  n.    I  into  parts  or  piecesi — any  thing 

Bre'akxVeck,  adj,  J  united  int9  one  mass. 

To  make  or  cause  a  rupture  or  breach ;  a  disruption, 
or  breaking  apart  j  an  eruption  or  breaking  out ;  an 
irruption  or  breaking  in. 

To  separate,  (met.)  to  disjoin,  to  dispart,  to  force 
apart  -,  to  dissever,  to  interrupt,  to  intercept. 

To  break  down  j  to  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  subject, 
to  crush,  to  tame,  to  overpower,  to  bring  or  reduce  to 
obedience, — to  poverty, — to  decay. 

To  break  or  infringe,  to  violate.  Adultery  in  our  old 
writers,  is  called  spousebreach. 

To  break  one's  mind,  is  to  break  it  open  5  to  open  it, 
to  disclose  it. 

To  break  the  fast,  or  to  break-fast  i  is  to  separate 
the  times  of  fasting,  to  discontinue  festing. 

This  word  is  of  most  universal  application,  (meta- 
phorical or  literal)  to  any  separation;  particularly 
when  made  with  suddenness,  violence,  injury. 

Corincua  tok  hys  bowe  of  hym,  &  smote  hym  a  wondo 
Aboucn  on  ]>escolle  withys  owne  bowe  anon, 
yai  ye  scolle  to  brehe  in  peses  mony  on. 

it.  Glettcetter,  p.  16. 

To  brehe  ys  trewc  couenant,  fe  kyng  waa  lof  >erto, 
And  natheles  ys  conseyi  hym  gef,  that  he  moste  yt  nede  do. 

Id.  p.  250. 

yc  Mortayn  befor  spoken,  with  his  nerow  Reynere, 
j»e  sege  ye  wend  haf  brohen,  yei  com  with  J^er  powere. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  100. 

For  Jhesus  as  a  gyaunt.  with  a  gyn  come^  jeonde 
To  bre&e  and  to  bete  adoun.  al  ^t  ben  agayne  hym 
And  to  have  out  alle  of  hem  ^t  hym  like^. 

Piers  PloHhnum,  p.  353. 

Titerefore  he  that  brehith  oon  of  these  leeste  maondementis 
Mid  icchith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  leest  in  the  rewme  of 
hcveucs.  Jficlif,  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

VVliosocuer  breaheth  one  of  these  commanndements,  and 
teacheth  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  lest  in  the  kyngdome  of 
heauen.  Bibie,  1551. 

For,  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
I  make  plainly  my  confession. 
That  I  am  thilke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  brohen  wilfully. 

Chaucer,     The  Knightei  Tale,  v.  1737. 

Before  the  breahe  or  dawninjr  of  the  daye. 
Before  the  light  be  scene  in  loftye  skyes. 
Before  the  Sunne  appcare  in  plcasaunt  wyse, 


lieiore  ine  warae  tnai  wt>ytes  tnereiore  alwaye. 

Gascoigme.    Ihfr^v^A. 
Whache  answenle  «nd  seide  to  hem,  aayrel  kf^Anh  mA% 
spouse  brehcr  (Mud.  Vers.  adulieroiU)  sckith  a  tokene,  and  t 
tofcene  schal  not  be  gcven  to  it :  but  the  tokene  of  Jonas  tlte 
profete.  Wiclif,    Matthew,  ch.  lil  fbl.  11. 

And  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sotfae  to  saine 
And  Ukerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede, 
ShuU  wbirle  about  y«  world,  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed. 

Chmueer,    The  jfesembfy  sf  Fowks,  fol.  945. 

No  man  lewith  m  pacche  tif  new  chith  to  an  old  cloft,  elie  be 
takith  ftwey  the  new  pacche  fro  the  oldc,  aad  a  more  bnhyng  k 
«feM4.  WieMf,    Mart^c\LfL,UAU. 

As  thon  seest  blessynges,  or  cunynges  foUowe  the  httdtinf, 
or  keping  of  the  law  of  Moyses :  euen'  so  naturally  do  the  bl»- 
synges,  or  cursyngcs  folio  we  the  hreakyng  or  keeping  of  the  law 
of  oature,  out  of  which  spryng  all  our  temporal  laws. 

Tyndalk  Worhes,io\,V^, 

ITien  sayde  (lie  who  called  himself)  Robyn  hood,  ^,  ouUawn 
brehefastes  is  Tenyaon,  mud  therefore  yo«  most  be  conteate  with 
sucbe  fare  as  wo  vie.  Then  the  kyng  and  quene  sate  doane,  k 
were  serued  with  venyson  and  wyne  by  Robyn  hood  andhyg  meo, 
too  theyr  great  contentacion. 

HolL     The  7  th  yere  of  King  Henry  VUl 

And  (I)  deliberated  with  myaelfe,  that  if  it  were  possible,  to 
find  the  mcancs  to  brsahe  off,  I  would  ncuer  enter  into  the  yoke 
with  her.  Stow,    Anno^  1554.     Queen  3/arjr. 

^^lioe  came  directly  againate  them,  for  thongfa  in  the  oyght  they 
were  hydde  in  a  place,  yet  alwayes  they  were  ia  the  moamynge, 
At  hrsahs  of  daye,  apparceyaedde. 

Aicolls.     Thucidides,  book  ii.  fol.  66. 

By  Tcrtue  and  tenor  whereof  all  our  aforcsud  subiccts,  aod 
enery  one  of  them,  shall  both  publikcly  and  priuately  ne  anl 
behauc  themselues,  to  corect  and  punish  the  breahers  of  those 
lawes.         Hahhtyt,  Voyage,  tfc.  The  Two  Letters,  ii.  fol.  159. 

All  the  flcetc  are  to  follow  and  obaerue  the  same  without 
strapng  or  breaking  of  company  at  any  time  Tpon  the  peniUy 
before  specified.  ,  ^  ^  ^^^ 

Id,  Voyage,  Ifc.  Orders  for  the  Fleets,  t.  1.  fol.  4»4. 

Thus  they  stode  styll  all  y«  nyght  armed,  cueiy  man  vnder 
his  owne  stadard  and  baner  :  and  in  the  brehyng  of  the  daye  11. 
trompettis  of  Scotland  mette  with  the  Englishe  scoutwstche. 
FrtnsMart,     CronycU,  v.i.  C.  18. 

For  the  old  Romans,  howsoever  they  dined  or  break  their  fast 
ordinarily  by  theaiselve»ak>Ba»  yet  they  supped  ever  with  the« 
Inenda  about  them.  HoUamd,     PUtmrch,  fol.  636. 

. . The  mules  march  all  before 

Vp  hill,  and  downe  hill ;  overthwartcs,  and  breake-neck  cm 
they  past.        Chapman,  /fo»»ef'*//iarf,  book  xiii.  fol.  311. 


I  must 


Forsake  the  court:  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 

To  me  a  *rraAe-»er#.  ^  ^  ,  ««« 

Shahspeare.     Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  8C.  2.  fol.  280. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  France,  sent  Queen  EliMbeth  t 
message,  assuring  her,  that  the  tempest,  which  had  been  long 
gathering  in  Spain  for  three  years,  would  cerUinly  ^ff^ 
speedily  upon  her  kingdom.      Oldys'j  Life  of  Ralegh,  fol.  41' 

He  break  my  darts  !  or  hurt  my  power ! 
He,  Leda'a  swan  and  Danae's  shower  ! 
Cro,  bid  him  hia  wiae  tDngoe  restrain. 
And  mind  hia  tltunder,  and  Uia  rain. 

Prior.     Mercury  attdCupa. 

For  the  aame  reason  I  da  not  dislike  the  speeches  is  <«f.^\*f  ^ 
tragedy  that  close  with  abrupt  pauses  »nd  breoMngi  off  10  inc 
middle  of  averse,  when  they  humour  any  passion  that  w  ffP^*^^ 
by  it.  Spectator,  ^o.  iV. 

_  Inprimis, 

As  soon  as  Phoebus*  ravs  inspect  us. 
First,  sir,  1  read,  and  then  I  breakfast. 

Prior,    /in  Epistle  to  F.  Skephard,  Esfttrt* 
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BREAK- 
WATEk. 


post  that  comes  in  mv  way.  I  step  into  a  dirty  kennei ;  anaancr 
twenty  such  wise  and  rational  actions  I  am  talcenup  and  'i-** 


into  a  madlioase. 


Beidr*  Em^uiry,  ch.Ti.Bec. 


dapt 


In  dire  amazement  rlrettcd  they  stand 

And  iMar  the  AreoArrv  lash  the  rugged  strand. 

Fmicamer,    The  SMfwrickf  catt.  3. 

Thb  duty  heing  performed,  my  son  and  I  went  to  pursue  our 
VfiiBl  industry  ahroad,  while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed 
themaelvM  in  providing  brtmAfut^  which  was  always  ready  at  m 
certain  time.  G9UUuUth.    Tk*  Vicarof  WaktJUld^  ch.  it. 

Break,  Baklky-.  Of  the  mode  of  playing  tliis  once 
popular  game,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
and  merely  quotes  the  following  Unes  from  Sidney,  as 
given  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary : 

«'  By  ncighbonrs  prais'd,  she  went  abroad  thereby 
At  barley-brake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try." 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people, 
one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  until 
the  austere  zeal  of  the  Piu-itans  occasioned  its  sup- 
pression ;  thus  Thomas  Randall,  in  M  Eclogue,  on 
the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

«  Some  mefamcholy  swaincs,  about  have  gone. 
To  teach  all  zeale,  their  owne  complexion— 
These  teach  tliat  daundng  is  a  Jezabell, 
And  BarUybreake,  the  ready  way  to  hell." 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place.  Barley- 
breaks  was  a  common  theme  with  the  amatory  barda 
of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  their 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballads.  With  one  of  these> 
written  about  1600,  we  shall  present  the  reader^  as  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age  : 

Now  is  the  month  of  maying. 
When  merry  lads  are  playing. 
Each  with  bis  bonny  lasss. 
Upon  the  greeny  grasse. 

The  spring  elad  aU  in  gladnssse 
Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadnesse  ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound, 
The  nymphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

Fye  then,  why  sit  wee  musing. 
Youth's  sweet  delight  refusing ; 
Say  daintie  nymphs  and  speaker 
Shall  wee  play  Marley-brtrnke, 

Camius  nf  Thamat  Aforky* 


and  of  these  one  was  rattier  more  complex  uuin  tne  -««—•• 
other.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  the  Virgm  Martyr  of  jre^^. 
Masainger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  ebborate  WATER, 
form,  is  referred  to,  remarks,  that  **  with  respect  to  v 
tLe  amusement  of  Barley-hreake,  allusions  to  it  occur 
repeatedly  in  our  old  writers ;  and  their  commentators 
hav«  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without 
advancing  a  single  step  tonards  explaining  what  this 
celebrated  pastime  really  was.  It  was  played  by  six 
|>eople,  (three  of  each  sex,)  who  were  coupled  by  lot. 
A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided  into 
three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  was 
called  Hell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con*- 
demned  to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who 
advanced  from  the  two  extremities  ;  in  which  case  a 
change  of  situation  took  place.  In  this  *  catching,' 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the  rega« 
lations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to 
separate  before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others 
might  break  hands  whenever  they  found  themselvea 
haid  pressed.  When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the 
last  couple  was  said  to  he  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended.*' 

The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it 
was  practised  in  Scotland,  has  been  detailed  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  "  a  game  generally 
played  by  young  people  in  a  corn -yard.  One  stack  is 
fixed  on  as  the  dule,  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  ap* 
pointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run 
out  from  the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are 
4II  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  ofiF  to  catch  them» 
Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with,  his 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a  prisoner ;  but  is 
obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished  -,  and  he  who  was 
first  taken,  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next 
game.'* 

It  is  evident,  from  our  old  poetry,  that  this  style  of 
playing  at  Bariey-breake  was  also  common  in  England, 
and  especially  among  Che  lower  orders  in  the  country. 
See  Dr.  Drake's  ShaSspeare  and  His  rimer,  v.  i.  p.  308.; 
Gifford's  Mauinger,  v.  i.  p.  104;  and  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  in  o.  Barla-brekis. 

The  modem  game  of  Prisoners-bass  is  probably  a 
modification  of  Barley-break. 


BREAKWATER. 


BREAKWATER  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  construction  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  break  or  counteract  the 
power  of  the  waters  of  the  oceau  at  the  entrance 
of  any  port  or  harbour.  In  general,  however,  such 
works  are  designated  by  the  terms  jetties,  piers, 
moles  or  dykes,  that  of  Breakwater  being  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
constructions  of  this  description  ;  indeed  the  Break- 
water of  Plymouth  is,  we  believe,  the  only  instance  of 
the  specific  adoption  of  the  term  ;  (or  although  the 
English  frequently  speak  of  the  Breakwater  of  Cher- 
bourg, yet  the  French  use  the  term  Jet^  for  this  as 
for  aU  similar  works  on  their  own  coasts  >  and  if  we 
sometimes  meet  with  Battre  d'eau  in  the  treatises  of 


their  engineers,  it  may  be  considered  as  of  partial 
application,  and  rather  as  an  imitation  of  our  word 
Breakwater,  than  as  an  original  French  expression. 

The  great  national  work  however  at  this  time  in 
progress,  and  in  a  course  of  completion,  -at  Plymouth, 
is  so  very  generally  spoken  of  under  the  denomination 
in  question,  and  is  so  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its 
magnitude,  but  for  its  importance,  as  well  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
introduce  it  as  a  distinct  article  in  our  alphabetical 
division  under  its  appropriate  term ;  but  we  shall 
reserve  for  the  article  Pi£k,  what  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  advance  on  such  constructions  in  general. 

Breakioater  ofFltfmauth.   By  referring  to  our  chart 
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seen  inai  mis  nooie  expanse  oi  waier  is  proiecieu  oy 
the  hills  and  rocks  oa  its  shores^  from  the  effect  of  all 
winds  between  the  north  and  the  south-east  on  one 
8ide>  and  the  north  and  south-west  on  the  other  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  entirely  exposed  between  the 
two  latter  points  to  an  open  sea,  broken  by  no  island 
or  other  obstruction ;  into  which  with  the  wind 
high  at  any  point  within  those  limits,  the  waves  are 
thrown  with  an  impetuosity  truly  tremendous;  so 
that  the  Sound,  which  with  the  wind  at  any  point  io 
thr^e  quadrants  out  of  four,  is  the  safest  and  finest  on 
our  coast,  is  in  other  cases  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  national  importance 
of  the  port  of  Plymouth,  and  the  eligibility  of  its 
situation  for  watching  the  most  considerable  of  the 
western  naval  depots  of  France  -,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that,  great  as  the  undertaking  might  appear,  some 
means  should  have  been  long  contemplated  for  ren- 
dering this  station  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour 
under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather.  To 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  such  a  measure,  the  late 
Mr.Reunie,  andMr.Whidby,  the  then  master-attendant 
of  Woolwich  dockyard,  were  sent  down  by  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  in  1806,  with  directions  to  exa- 
mine and  report,  whether  by  any,  and  by  what  means, 
a  sufficient  shelter  might  be  given  to  insure  a  safe 
anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line.  The  report 
was  favourable,  and  several  propositions  were  made 
for  carrying  the  measure  into  effect ;  nothing  however 
decisive  was  adopted  for  a  considerable  time  ;  till  at 
length  Mr.  Yorke  presided  at  the  Admiralty,  when 
one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  carry  into  execution 
this  great  and  important  national  object.  Of  the  several 
plans  proposed  for  effecting  this  desideratum  it  would 
be  useless  to  speak  -,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
that  which  has  since  been  carried  on  with  such  un- 
equalled success. 

Messrs.  Rennie  and  ^Vhidby  proposed  that  an 
insular  pier  or  Breakwater  should  be  thrown  across 
the  middle  entrance  into  the  Sound,  having  its  eastern 
extremity  about  sixty  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  St. 
Carlos'  rock,  and  its  western  about  300  fathoms  west 
of  the  Shovel  rocks,  and  the  whole  length  1700 
yards.  Some  little  deviation  from  the  original  plan 
was  afterwards  made,  but  it  was  very  inconsiderable. 
The  mean  dimensions,  as  they  are  now  adopted^  are 
as  below. 

Length  of  the  principal  fiice  A  A,  fig.  1. 

plate  XIX 1000  yards. 

Length  of  the  flanks  A  B,  A  C 350  yards. 

Angle  of  the  flanks 139° 

Mean  depth  of  water,  low,  spring  tide  35|  feet. 

Mean  rise  of  spring  tide 17|  feet. 

Mean  depth  of  the  Breakwater^  fig-  2,  56    feet. 

Breadth  at  bottom *  290    feet. 

Breadth  at  top 62    feet. 

Exterior  slope 180    feet. 

Interior  slope    90    feet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  in  the 

whole  construction 38,556,000  feet. 

The  quarries  were  opened  on  the  7th  of  August  1812 ; 
the  first  stone  deposited  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1813,  the  Break- 
water made  its  first  appearance  above  the  surface  of 
the  Sound  at  low  water  spring  tide. 


gigantic  consiruciion,  we  must  now  attempt  lome  Water. 
account  of  the  means  adopted  for  carrying  the  plans  ^^^/^ 
into  effect.  The  surrounding  shores  of  the  Sound  and 
Catwater  were  first  examined,  with  a  view  to  deter* 
mine  from  what  quarter  materials  were  most  con- 
veniently to  be  obtained^  as  to  cheapness,  quality,  and 
celerity  of  conveyance.  On  the  west  or  Coraiah  side 
of  the  Sound,  nothing  appears  but  hard  granite ;  at 
the  head  of  the  Sound  and  in  Catwater,  all  is  marbk 
and  limestone.  In  Catwater  alone  it  was  estimated 
that  20,000^000  tons  might  be  procured  in  blocks  fit 
for  the  purpose,  a  quantity  far  exceeding  what  would 
be  required.  The  time  necessary  for  the  completioa 
of  the  work  would  obviously  depend  on  a  variety  o£ 
circumstances.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  Sound  had 
furnished  proper  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  time 
would  have  been  much  abridged,  as  vessels  from  one 
or  other  shore  might  have  been  delivering  their  car- 
goes under  all  circumstances  of  wind,  &c.  Catwater, 
however,  having  many  advantages,  especially  for  the 
convenience  of  loading  the  vessels,  and  the  fieu^ilities 
for  procuring  blocks  from  the  quarries  of  any  size, 
was  considered,  on  the  whole^  as  entitled  to  preference 
over  every  other  place.  Besides,  the  quarries  here 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  lodgings  and 
conveniencies  would  be  afforded  to  the  workmen  j  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  calculated,  that  the  work  might 
be  completed  from  this  spot  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
probably  in  less  time,  than  from  situations  nearer  to  it, 
but  more  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves.  This  was 
accordingly  the  place  fixed  upon^  and  nothing  has 
hitherto  occurred  to  impugn  thepropriety  of  the  choice, 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  was  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  stones  from  the  quarries  to  the 
vessels,  and  the  mode  of  depositing  them  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  proposed  line  of  the  construction. 

The  hills  from  which  the  marble  is  extracted,  are 
continuous  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Plym,  and  here 
in  the  first  instance  quays  were  built  for  the  purposes 
of  embarkation,  in  which  many  vessels  might  be 
loading  at  the  same  time.  This  being  done,  the  work 
commenced  by  uncovering  the  hills  from  the  soil  and 
vegetable  earth  found  above  the  stone,  and  then 
working  the  rock  in  vertical  sections  from  above 
downwards.  The  soil  that  is  removed,  together  with 
the  useless  fragments  of  the  rock  proceeding  from  the 
excavation,  is  collected  and  formed  into  an  artificial 
mound,  by  the  side  of  that  which  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing J  and  by  means  of  flying  bridges  on  chains  or 
cables,  the  new  formed  hiU  is  connected  with  the 
primitive  one,  and  over  it,  in  wheel  barrows,  the 
soil  is  perpetually  transmitted  from  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

The  working  of  the  mine  differs  very  little  from  the 
common  practice,  and  is  of  course  so  much  more 
easily  conducted  when  the  natural  strata  arc  vertical  j 
and  with  more  difficulty  as  they  approach  to  horizon- 
tality,  both  positions  being  found  in  these  hills  as  in 
some  other  cases.  The  larger  blocks  when  extracted 
are  reserved  for  the  exterior  and  upper  parts  of  the 
Breakwater,  and  are  generally  derived  from  the 
vertical  beds. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills  arc  arranged  a  line  of  very 
simple  cranes,  which  are  easily  transferable  fiDin  place 
to  place,  and  which  are  employed  in  removing  the 
large  blocks  as  they  are  thrown  down,  and  in  raising 
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*.  the  water  aide  on  iron  rail-ways  -,  wnence  iney  are 
-^  embarked  on  board  vessels  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  peculiarity  in  the  form  and  appoint- 
ments of  these  barges  is  shown  m  plate  XX. ;  fig.  1. 
exhibits  the  stem  of  the  vessel  in  the  act  of  depo- 
siting the  stones.  The  runner  T,  being  hooked 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  truck,  raises  it  up,  and  by  that 
means  tips  the  stone  overboard.  When  the  stone  is 
being  drawn  up  out  of  the  hold  on  the  inclined  plane 
B,  (fig.  3.)  the  runner  is  hooked  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  truck,  and  lashed  down  to  the  after  end  over  the 
stone,  which  prevents  the  latter  from  sliding  off  the 
truck  in  its  progress  up  the  inclined  plane.  The 
empty  trucks  are  for  the  most  part  lodged  on  the  fore 
partof  thedeck,  andsome  are  placed  on  theiredges  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  Fig.  «.  shows  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  when  laden,  with  its  ports  up  or  closed.  Fig.  S. 
is  a  longitudinal  or  sheer  section  of  the  vessel  when 
loaded,  with  the  trucks  on  one  side  of  the  hold  or 
deck,  showing  the  number  which  the  vessel  usually 
stows  on  each  side  i  but  the  stones  being  frequently 
longer  than  the  trucks,  the  number  carried  in  the 
kold  must.be  proportioned  accordingly.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  vessel  is  given  in  fig.  4. 

In  bad  weather  it  is  unsafe  to  send  many  trucks  at 
a  time  on  deck,  and  in  general  not  more  than  four  arc 
sent  into  the  Sound  in  that  situation  ;  but  in  the  hold 
the  same  precautions  arc  not  necessary,  and  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  weight  are  conveyed  at  a  time 
from  the  shore  to  the  Sound,  and  are  unloaded  in  forty 
minutes.  The  stones  vary  in  magnitude  from  one  to 
eight  tons ;  and  only  one  single  block  we  believe  was 
ever  depositediof  the  latter  magnitude. 

The  after  part  of  the  deck,  under  the  tiller,  is  divi- 
ded into  two  parts  lengthwise,  and  made  to  move  up 
and  down ;  the  fore  part  is  secured  to  a  beam  by 
hinges.  This  moveable  deck,  when  raised,  as  shown 
at  Z,  in  the  figure,  allows  the  stone  to  come  out  of 
the  hold,  and  when  down,  as  at  A,  serves  to  convey 
the  empty  truck  from  the  port  to  the  deck  j  F  is  a 
common  windlass  for  heaving  the  trucks  out  of  the 
hold  up  the  inclined  plane  :  E  shows  the  hinges  of  the 
tipping  plane.  In  forming  the  outer  and  upper  faces 
of  the  Breakwater,  above  the  low  water  line,  adiffe- 
rent  method  of  unloading  is  adopted :  to  this  height 
the  stones  are  thrown  down  at  random,  within  their 
proper  line  of  range,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  construc- 
tion ;  but  having  reached  the  low  water  line,  they  are 
deposited  with  more  care  ;  the  unloading  or  at  least 
the  adjustment  of  the  large  blocks  employed  for  that 
part,  is  then  effected^  by  means  of  a  purchase  formed 
of  two  long  masts,  very  similar  to  the  contrivance  for 
masting  vessels.  The  raising  of  the  stones  is  carried 
into  effect  by  the  purchases,  &a  on  board,  while  the 
position  of  the  vessel  is  directed  by  means  of  a  cable 
and  post  on  the  Breakwater,  to  its  proper  situation. 
The  block  being  once  suspended,  the  superintendant 
directs  the  place  for  its  deposit,  selecting  an  inter- 
stice between  other  stones,  so  as  to  give  it  the  most 
solid  and  perfect  union  with  the  general  mass,  but  no 
cement  of  any  kind  is  employed.  On  the  side  next  the 
ocean,  the  stones  are  left  with  all  their  angles  and 
asperities  to  break  and  divide  the  power  of  the  water, 
but  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  interior  slope, 
these  asperities  are  removed  with  the  chisel,  and  the 
two  faces  reduced  to  pretty  regular  planes.    In  the 
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upper  platform    are    left  projecting,    large  formed^ 
blocks  of  stone,  to  which  vessels  may  obtain  purqhaaes> 
make&st,  &c. 

Ten  vessels  of  the  construction  represented  in  the 
plates  for  carrying  large  masses  of  stone,  built  in  the 
King*s  yaards,  and  forty-three  hired  by  contract,  ave- 
raging about  fifty  tons  each,  are  employed  in  conveying, 
stone  from  the  quarries.  The  contractors  vessels  are 
notof  the  form  of  those  in  the  immediate  pay  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  carry  stones  of  less  weight,  which  are 
hoisted  out  of  the  hold  by  a  chain  and  windlass,  and 
thrown  overboard.  A  load  of  fifty  tons  is  discharged 
from  one  of  these  vessels  in  about  three  hours,  whereas 
from  those  above  described  a  greater  load  is  dis«. 
charged  in  about  forty  minutes.  By  means  of  these 
vessels,  (which  are  guaged  with  a  scale  attached  to 
them  to  show  the  amount  of  their  cargo  by  their  im- 
mersion ;)  there  were  discharged  : 

Tons. 

Inl819 16,045 

181S     71,198 

1814    239,480 

1815     264,20r 

1816  to  August  12     206,038 

At  which  time  the  total  quantity  of  stone  sunk^ 
amounted  to  896,963  tons  ;  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  stone  deposited 
since  the  year  last  stated,  but  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued with  great  spirit,  but  the  annual  deposits  have 
certainly  been  less  than  in  1815. 

Of  the  quantity  above  stated,  the  proportion  of  the 
different  sizes  of  the  blocks  was  as  follow  : 

Of  one  ton  each  stone,  and  under    ....  493  fiM 

one  to  three  tons  each     309,706 

three  to  five  tons  each     150,593 

five  tons,  and  upwards    12,760 

The  original  price  for  Quarrying  the  stone  was  2s.  9(1. 
per  ton,  and  the  original  contract  price  for  conveying 
it  to  the  Breakwater,  2^.  lOd.  per  ton,  since  which 
the  former  has  been  reduced  to  2s.  5d.,  and  the  latter 
to  U,  lOd.per  ton.  The  cost  of  each  ton  of  stone  sunk 
in  the  Breakwater^  including  the  building  of  quays^ 
purchase  of  land,  salaries,  and  every  other  expense, 
according  to  the  nearest  calculation  that  can  be  made, 
amounts  to  about  St.  l|d.,  which,  upon  the  whole 
quantity  deposited,  makes  the  total  sum  expended  up 
to  the  12th  of  August  1816,  ^6364,000. ;  and  as  the 
work  was  at  that  period  more  than  half  completed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  done 
considerably  within  the  first  estimate,  which  was 
given  at  ^1,05 1,200. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  stone  sunk  in  any  one  week^ 
was  15,379  tons  j  and  the  part  of  the  Breakwater  ^ 
the  above-mentioned  time,  above  the  level  of  } 
water,  spring  tides,  was,  in  length  1100  yards  •' 
length  completely  finished  to  the  height  of  thr 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  spring  tides,  w 
same  time  360  feet.    But  at  the  present  mo' 
whole  quantity  above  the  low  water  line  is  < 
and  the  part  completely  finished  is  1152  ' 

The  small  establishment,  and  the  expe*' 
in  which  this  great  work  has  been  car 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  numbf 
5  a 
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WATER,  bottrg  haB  been  cooductcd.  It  appears  from  tkc  com- 
^^V"^  parMOft  dniwft  by  M.  Dupin,  that  three  persona  at 
PlymDOllif  arrange  nailer  more  disadyantageous  ctr^ 
cumstances^  as  many  tons  in  a  given  time  as  four  at 
ChertMurg ;  Ibr  in  1812,  thete  were  employed  at 
Cherbottf)g«  1075  individaida ;  and  the  ntmiber  of  tons • 
of  stone  sunk  in  the  year,  was  ^91,454  ;  anmber  ol 
tone  pet  man,  in  the  ycnr,  9S9l 

At  Ftymouth,  in  1815,  the  nmnber  of  peraoos: 
only  675;  the  munber  of  tons  snnk  in  the  year, 
954,90r>  or  391  tons  per  man. 

The  675  persons  employed^  may  be  thus  classed : 

Nbwof 


A  saperintendant,  wtth  proper  ofikers  and  clerks^ 
to  keep  and  control  the  accounts      lO 

Warnutt  officers  and  masters  of  the  ten  stone  Tas- 
sels in.  the  immediate  employ  of  the  public  . «,     91 

Seamen  and  boys  to.  naTigate  datto    W' 

Seamen  employed  on  board  superintendants  ves- 
sels, the  light  vessels  and  boats  crews 45 

Masons^  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  sail-makinvji 
labonrer^  &c.  employed  at  the  quarries  •. . .     39 

Total  in  tke  immediate  pay  of  Government  • . .  205 

Seamen  employed  in  contractors  vessels 170 

Quarrymen,  labourers^  Itc.  employed  at  the 
quarries    300 

Total  establishment  ....  675 

M.  Dupin,~  who  in  various  parts  of  his  work  on 
England,  has  spdcen  of  the  order  and  dlscipHne  which 
are  observable  in  all  our  public  establishments,  makes 
thttfeUowing  remarkaoatte  partkniar  operalmnLof 
the  wt>fk  in  cpiestion. 

"  One  loves'*  saya  he,  '^  to  contemplale  tkd  order^ 
regularity  and  activity*  which  retgn  Ihrongb  all  the 
operations  we  have  been  describing :  the  embarking 
and  dbembaiking  of  the  materials,  the  working  and 
placing  of  the  enormous  blocks  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  Breakwater  ;  the  difficulties  conquered  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenufty  of  the  workmen;  the 
transport  of  the  blocks,  and  above  all  their  extraction 
from  the  quarries.  When  we  visit  the  workshops  of 
the  artifrcers,  and  the  operations  of  the  quarrymen,  H 
is  admirable  to  observe  man,  so  weak  and  so  feeble, 
manage  at  his  wiU  the  enormous  masses  he  has  de- 
tached from  their  beds,  in  order  to  precipitate  them 
Into  the  oceaa,  to  form  other  hills.  The  roads  formed 
in  the  air  for  the  transport  of  the  useless  earth  and 
broken  fragments  i  the  lines  of  cranes  and  their  com-^ 
hined  labour;  the  movements  of  the  carriages,  the 
arrival,  the  loading  and  the  departure  of  the  vessels  : 
the  system  of  these  varied  operations^  present  to  the 
eye  of  an  admirer  of  great  works  and  of  the  me* 
chanieal  arts,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  imposing 
spectades  it  is  possible  to  contemplate.  At  certain 
kovrs  the  sound  of  a  bell  announces  the  explosicm  oi 
the  mines,  which  is  abont  to  follow.  The  labom^ cease 
in  an  instant^  solitude  and  silence  reign  in  every  part ; 
and  this  death-like  silence  is  rendered  still  more  im- 
posing by  the  expkysionof  the  powder,  the  ren^ngof 
the  rocks,  the  foils  of  the  masses,  and  the  prolonged 
sound  of  the  echoes.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  men  thus  con- 
teadkig  with  nature,  kvelHng  ker  kills,  and  conveying 


of  the  waves  of  the  ocean;  and  tiius  prapariag  a  vut  ^ATEH. 
and  commodious  harkouc  i&  a  bay,  which  stems  and  ^W 
tempests  rendered  fonuerly  so  dangerous;  sadtkea^ 
miration  we  experienee,  in  coolcniplating  this  gmt 
enterprise,  is  rcdonhlBd  by  tke  idea  ef  the  npiditj 
with  which  it  is  carried  towards  its  completinn ;  ibs 
admiration  is  equally  diss  tothe  liherri  andealigfaleBed 
^irit  of  the  Government,  winch  knows  wctt  thead- 
Taatage  of  making  aprampt  and  greet  expca4ilttfe,W 
obtain  qaickly  an  important  and  permaaeot  natiBiial 
•bjlect )  and  to  the  akill  and  lagenmty  of  these  nn^ 
who  by  the  moat  simpln  means,  have  found  the  way 
of  overcoming  the  greatest  difficttUies."  XhercsoUof 
•this  great  work  has  cmnpletely  answered  Ike  eipee- 
tation  of  its  warmest  advoeaies.  ThegoodcffecUof 
it  wefo,  indeed,  vury  sensibly  felt  at  the  end  ef  tkt 
second  yenr,  when  about  800  yards  of  the  ceatial  par^ 
where  tiie  water  wa&  sfaaUoweat,  were  viable  at  lea 
water  spring  tides.  The  swell  was  then  ao  nuuk 
hvohen  down  and  deatroyed  at  ^a  head  of  the  Somd, 
that  the  fishermen  were  ao  looger  afale^  as  fermedj; 
to  judge  af  the  weather  outside  of  the  Seaad  ;  aad 
A^^^ofansiaes^  and amnagat  otheia^  alargeFieach 
three-decker,  ran  ia  wsth  confidence,  and  aacboiti 
behind  tie  Breakwater;  siaoa  whick  time  nesr2D0 
sail  af  vessels,  of  all<hescr^ttons»  driveu  in  by  tcnins* 
tnons  weather,  bave  at  one  tinsa  found  safe  ahdtar 
widiin  this  insulated  mole»  whcio  a  fleet  of  tnesty^ 
fiva  or  thirty  snii  of  the  line  may,  always,  fud  a 
aecttffe  and  convenient  anchonge,  with  the  additiesal 
advaatage  of  a  supply  of  water  of  uxoellcut  ^mlUjFi 
ftmn  a  reservoir  constructed  above  Boavisaod  bsjt 
capable  of  containing  frooatem  ta twelf«  thouaaad  im^ 
or  a  quantity  suiieicnt  to  water  fifty  mH  ef  thttHae. 
This  water  is  hroo^  doamki  iten  pipes  to  Steddai 
P^nt,  opposite  to  the  nnckomge,  where  a  jetty  is  to  be 
built,  from  which  the  water  will  descend  thwugh 
pipes  into  the  ships  boats.  The  whale  expense  sf  this 
Ireful  appendage  to  the  Breakwater  ia  ealcuhtcd  at 
about  4^16,000.  sterling. 

In  1816  aad  ldl7»  the  winds  were  more  keary  aat 
tremendous  than,  had  been  known  for  maay  years; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Jaauasy,  such  a  hwii- 
cane  came  on  as  had  not  been  remembered  by  (fee 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  waves  rose  stt  feet  higher 
than  the  usual  height  of  spring  tides*  The  Jasper 
idoop  of  war,  aad  the  Telegia^  sehooacr^  bciag  at 
anchor  without  the  cover  of  the  Breakwater  weie 
driven  to  die  head  of  the  Sound  aad  both  k>6t ;  wye  a 
collier  heavily  ladea,.  and  under  its  cover^  rode  out 
the  gale.  No  daanaige  was  sustained  fay  any  of  the 
vessels  in  Cutwater ;  but  it  was  the  general  (9piaA9%. 
from  former  experience,  that  if  ao  Breakwater  iiad 
existed,  the  whole  of  the  ships  there  must  have  beea 
wrecked  $  md  the  storehottses  and  magaaiaes  ob  the 
victualling  premises,  and  most  of  the  baildings  oo  d« 
maigin  of  the  sea,  been  entirely  swept  away.  TiUt^ 
tremendousgale,  the  Breakwater  kad  not  sustained  tbe 
slightest  damage,  from  the  heavy  aeas,  that  Aioup- 
out  that  winter  had  broken  agunst  it  with  unussai 
violence,  not  a  single  stone  having  been  moredfirwa 
the  place  where  it  bad  been  originally  d^K>sitedi  hut 
after  the  hurricane  above-mentknied,  and  the  high 
tide  which  accomparued  it,  it  was  found  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  tbe  finish^  part,  extending  for  about  SOO 
yards,  and  thdrtj  yards  in  width  had  given  way,  m 
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—  over  and  dqx>sitod  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Br«ak- 
^*^^'  water.  In  Jio  otker  part  could  it  be  discovered  that 
v^"*^  any  damage  had  been  suffered ;  it  has  now  resisted 


\,  of  the  arts,  \¥orthy  of  ihe  nation  by  which  it  has  no^  a'tuc* 
been  constructed. 


BREAM,  in  Zoology,  the  common  name  "df  the 
Cyprinus  Drama, 

Bream,  to  Bream  a  vessel  in  Nautical  tangaage,  is  to 
cleanse  the  'bottom  by  bumhrg  furze,  &c.  under  it. 

BREAST,  V.    ^     Cioth.   brusU ;   A.  S.  breost ;  D. 

Breast,  n.        ihargti  Gcr.  hrutii  Swe.  hirst.  Ec- 

fiMs^AismjLTS,  ^•card  (in  Wachter)  derives  the  Ger. 

Bre'astlap,     i  6rtt5f,    from  bersten^  bresten,  to  be 

Bre'astboxs.  7  broken,  qiUa  in  pectore  costit,  ac  si 
JracUs  esseni,  coeuni,  Wachter  thinks  brechen,  and  not 
bersteti,  the  ^rent  of  burst.  He  judiciously  remarks, 
that  no  one  wfll  tkmbt  the  truth  of  this  etymology,  * 
who  is  aware  that  it  is  the  genius  of  our  most  ancient 
language;  that  the  various  paits  of  the  body, — quas 
natura  vel  incisione  vel  rupiura  aut  4dio  dwisionis  genere 
notavit, — should  from  that  receive  their  name. 

To  breast,  is  to  act  with  the  breast ;  to  bear  the 
breast  against,  to  oppose  the  breast,  to  face,  to  front. 

The  breast  is  applied  (met.)  to  Chat  within  or  beneath 
the  breast,  to  the  heart; — the  fedings,  passions  or 
affections,  the  disposition  of  the  heart. 

Perhaps  also  to  the  lungs  j  as  a  singer  with  strong 
power  to  emit  his  breath  is  said  to  be  wdl-breasted, 
— to  have  a  good  breast. 

So  >at  fys  WatCT  Tyrcl,  >at  fcr  bysyde  was  ncy 

Wolde  uete  mno^er  hert,  ^at,  as  bt  lede,  he  sc^. 

He  saet  pt  kyng  in  -atte  wist^,  ^t  ocner  eft  he  lie  apelcc. 

JL  Gloucester^  j^  419, 

A«d  on  tkat  other  side  a  gate  daggcre, 
tiarneised  wel,  And  rfiarpe  as  point  of  9fer%  $ 
A  Cristofrc  on  his  brcst  of  silver  shene. 

Vhauctr,    The  Prologue,  t.  115. 

And  so  whanne  be  badde  restid  agctn  on  the  ^rett  of  Jbesns,  ha 
saitb  to  bim,  Lerd«  who  is  it  ?  Wlclif,    John,  cb.  xiiL 

He  then  as  he  leaned  on  Srsva  bretir,  sajde  mto  bym :  Lord 
wbobit?  A*fc,  1551. 

Me  tboogbt  I  sigbe  rpon  a  stage, 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  hnage  t 
His  bead  with  all  tbe  jwck  also 
Tbej  were  of  (ine  golde  boCbe  two, 
His  breaste^  bis  shoulders,  mad  bis  arxnes 
Were  an  of  silaer. 

Cower.     Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  5. 

This  bvag  Edward  was  a  manne  of  goodlj  personage,  of  statnre 
bigb,  and  excedyng  all  other  in  countenannce,  wclfauAred  and 
coiiily,  of  iye  quicke  and  pleasannt,  brode  hresled,  and  well  set, 
and  other  meinbeis  donne  to  bis  feet,  kepe  inst  proporcion  with 
IkebBikeofbisboAy. 

UuU.     7}k€tmemtf'tlUnlyere^Eehoardir.f6L2S0. 

But  let  va  wbicb  are  of  the  dave,  be  sober,  armed  with  the 
hrest  pimte  of  fisytb  and  kme,  and  with  hope  of  saloaciO  as  an 
beknet.  JKMr,  1551«  Thoooeamimu^  «h.  t. 

Breanilvp,  o^  Ireast  flappe,  is  sneb  a  flap,  as  tbon  seest  in  the 
hroi  of  a  oope. 
TfeuML    TtMefm  etrpoumd.  ^ortmim  worses  ^2Mook  Gmesis* 

With  that  tber  cam  an  arrowe  basteljr 

Fortbe  off  a  mtgbtie  wane, 
HH  halbe  strekent  the  yerle  Doglai 

laaStbslrcstbniM. 

Percy.    Cheoi'chace,  v.  i.'p.  11. 


Memr  tine  f  ^arlsb  a  good  tvaoirne,  tb«t  tbei 

domes 

or  IKoo  and  DaFdama  may,  tor  tSi'exti&gnsb't  iaoMi 
Of  tbdr  friends  lives,  wifll  both  their  bands,  wipe  niserAls 


From  their  so  cnriously,  kept  cbeekes. 

Chapman.  Homer**  Iliad,  book  xvliL  fol.  256. 

Behold  the  threaden  sayles. 

Borne  with  tb*  Inuisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottomes  through  the  furrowed  sea, 

Breating  tbe  loftie  surge. 

Skmk»pemre.    Henry  T.  fol.  77, 
Giue  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  bath  beene  breeder  of  these  dire  enents. 
Luc.    Set  bim  brest  deepe  in  eaftb,  and  famisb  bin. 

id.  THuo  AndronicHt,  fol.  52. 
Theooe  lar  afyvotce,  I  most  (no  cboioo) 
Away  of  forse,  like  posting  horse* 
For  sondry  men  bad  placanls  then 

Such  child  to  Uke. 
Tlie  better  ftretf ,  the  lesser  rest. 
To  serve  the  queene,  now  there  now  here. 
For  time  so  spent,  I  may  repent. 
And  sorrow  make. 

Tmrfer  in  Ritson*s  iiomanees,  iK.  i.  p.  czciv- 
The  bide  of  his  [the  buISc]  bacfce  is  so  tongb  and  bnrd  that 
thereof  they  make  brtmoi'plaiee.  JioOand.  PJinit^  fiol.  215. 

And«s  a  lyon  scnikhig  all  in  night, 
Farre  off  in  pastures ;  and  come  home,  all  digbt 
In  i&wes  and  hreugt-locks,  with  an  ozcs  blood, 
l^ew  feasted  on  bim. 

Chapman,    tfomers  Odytsey,  bodk  xxii.  fol.  344. 
Whether  it  be  hierogTipblcal,  or  not,  this  difference  in  the  Military 
or  Civil  List,  but  I  ha;v«  ewer  nnderdloodlhc  fact  to  be,  that  the 
close  minister  is  buCtOBod  «p>  and  the  bmre  oficer  op^u-breatted 
on  these  oocaaioos.  SpecSaior,  No.  193. 

Bnt  if  we  ofltnd  otir  consciences,  hy  doing  contrary  to  the 
clear  dictate  and  conviction  of  them,  we  make  the  unhappiest 
breach  in  tbe  world-;  we  atir  up«  qvarrell  in  our  own  breasts, 
and  arme  our  miods  aguast  ounelves. 

T^Uottom.  Sermon  zxxix. 
Tbe  censor,  finding  some  ivasoas  to  aospoct  (by  tbe  stnrdiness 
of  their  beliavioor)  that  they  were  «ot  ao  verv  brave  as  they 
would  have  tbe  court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both  to  be 
searched  by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a  breast-plate  upon  the  one, 
and  two  qoires  of  paper  upon  the  other.  Tatter,  No.  265. 

Onr  ladies  have  still  Isces,  and  our  men  hearts,  why  asay  wie 
not  hope  for  the  same  atcbievenents  from  the  influence  of  this 
breast'hnot.  Addison,  Dreeholder, 


Patience  here* 


Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modeA  hrtmsif 
in  mute  submission  lifts  tb*  adoring  eye, 
£v*n  to  tbe  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

Mason,     Caractacus, 
Faiths  ^ie9d,  salvation's  glory    compass*d  heka 
With  fbrtitode  assume,  and  o*er  yonr  heart 
Fair  tmtb^  Invaluable  breast-plate  spread ! 

t^nsirt,  Mwe goodness  oj  9ha iSupttme  omng^ 

BREATHE,  v.  "\  A.  S.  breethe,  breth.  The  ctj- 
Imology  6f  this  nvord  is  lost, 
f  To  breathi  is  to  draw  in  of 
1  drive  out  th«  air  by  the  actioa 
/of  the  langi)  lo  uMpire  or 
I  mhide,  to  expire    or    exhale. 

BUff^ATRLBSIfCM,      lAlsO, 

BaB^ATHtNG-TiifK.  J   To  seiid  fbrthfir  etn!t«  to  eject, 
to  utter,  sc.  an  odour^  a  perfiime^  avow,  a  prayer. 
5  h9 


Brsatb,  n. 
Brg^athbr, 

BaS^ATHINO, 

Bre'athfull, 

BUB^ATRLSSS, 


'  put  or  keep  tbe  lungs  in  wholesome  breathing  ;  eitner 
by  ceasing  from  too  violent  action  5  or  by  tiding  well 
regulated  exercise. 

Th€  the  Lorde  God  shope  man,  eiiea  of  tlie  moulde  of  the  eith, 
k.  hretked  into  hys  face  the  bretA  of  lyfe. 

Biiie,  1551.     Gtmetis,  ch.  ]L 

Behold  how  greuoose  and  bitter  it  b  for  3  or  4  yearea  con- 
tinually,  &  then  aftir,  how  God  remitteth  it  for  as  long  a  ceaapn 
agen  to  geue  n  a  place  for  a  lytle  ceason  to  rest  n,  enen  aa  it 
were  the  halcyon  dayes  to  aaflfer  his  chirche  to  hrtthe  a  whyle  : 
that  she  may  be  the  stronger  ayenst  tbe  next  storme  &  bataill 
folowinge.  Joyr.    Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.ziLp.243. 

Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  ireike 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppcs,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  iu  the  ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne. 

Chaucer,     The  Prohgue,  r.  5. 

Therefore  farewel,  my  life,  my  death. 
My  gaine,  my  losse,  my  salue,  my  sore 
'  Farewell  also,  with  all  my  ireath. 
For  I  am  gone  for  evermore. 

Wymi,     The  Lamer  nupected  of  Change. 

For  he  ghyneth  lyf  to  alle  men,  and  hrething  and  alle  thingis, 
and  made  of  oon  al  the  kynde  of  men  to  enhabite  on  al  the  face  of 
the  earthe.  Wici^,      The  Dedie  ofj^poettee,  ch.  xrii. 

Seyng  lie  him  selfe  geueth  lyfe  and  breath  to  all  men  every 
where,  and  bathe  made  of  one  blonde  all  nacyons  of  menne  for 
to  dwell  on  aU  tbe  face  of  tbe  earth.  Bible,  1551. 

The  nimble  Dactils,  striving  to  out-go 
The  drawling  Spondees,  pacing  it  below 
The  lingring  Spondees,  labouring  to  delay 
The  breathlette  Dactilcs,  with  a  sudden  stay. 

Hall,    Satire,  6.  book  t 

Eoery  man  made  bym  redy  and  Used  on  his  basnet,  and  gyrte 
their  horses,  and  set  tbemselfe  in  good  aray  togyther,  and  rode 
forthe  an  easy  passe  to  kepe  their  horses  well  brethed, 

Froiuart,    Chronycle,  v.  iL  C.  136. 

When  first  the  post  arrived  at  my  tent, 
And  brought  the  letters  Rosamond  had  sent. 
Think  from  his  lips  but  what  dear  comfort  came. 
When  to  mine  eare  he  softly  breath* d  thy  name. 

Drayton,    Henry  to  Rosamond* 


X  mt  in  a  powcrnii  language,  felt,  not  heard*  ^uAmE 

InstrucU  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  through  thdr  bieui        *.J" 
These  arU  of  love  diffuses?    Whatbut&>d?  ^^^^CBiK 


Vet  reason  dares  her  no, 


For  my  authority  beares  of  a  credent  bulke, 
Tbat  no  particular  scandall  once  can  touch 
But  it  confounds  the  breather 

Shahspemre,    Meantrefor  Measure,  fol.  79, 

Now  this  whole  sea,  Pontns,  in  all  the  circuit  thereof  flowing 

round  about,  is  both  cloudye  and  sweeter  also  than  other  seas, 

yea  and  full  of  shallowes,  for  that  the  ayre  thickened  oftentimes 

with  the  breathing  up  andelevationof  moist  vapours,  congealeth. 

Holland,    ^mnuanus,  fol.  201. 

For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  work  refraine, 

Ne  let  his  speeches  come  vnto  their  eare. 
And  eke  the  breathfull  beliowes  blew  amaine ; 

Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  hcare. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  5.  St.  38. 

And  Hector  came,  where  (seeing  how  bloud  was  spilt) 
Andromache  might  see  him  come,  who  made  as  he  would  passe 
The  ports  without  saluting  her,  not  knowing  where  .she  was : 
She  with  his  sight  made  Lreathlesse  haste  to  meet  him. 

Chapman.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  vi.  fol.  92. 

Me  thinks  I  heare  the  soldiers  and  busie  officers  when  they 
were  roling  that  other  weighty  stone  (for  such  we  probably  con- 
ceive) to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  with  much  to^le  and  sweat,  and 
breathlesnesse,  how  they  brag'd  of  the  surenesse  of  the  place, 
and  nnremoveablenesae  of  that  load. 

HalL     Cont,  The  Resurrection. 

The  dirine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  figure  worthy  his 
great  wisdom  and  philosophy,  worthy  the  greatest  mere  man  that 
ever  breathed.  Spectator,  No.  146. 


Let  us  then  begin  beavenbere,  in  the  firanie  and  temptf  of  ott 
minds,  in  our  heavenly  alRpctions  and  convenatioa;  Id  a  du 
preparation  for,  and  in  earnest  desb-es  and  breatkuin  after  ^ 
blessed  state  which  we  firmly  believe  and  assuredly  hope  to  be 
one  day  possessed  of.  TUhtson,    SeLm^/ 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Gray.     On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoUegt, 

He  rused  himself  up,  wiUi  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  lerruti, 
and  instanUy  fell  down  dead  ;  suffocated,  I  conjecture,  by  K>ine 
grofs  and  noxious  vapour,  as  always  having  weak  longs,  tad 
being  firequenUy  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 

JHelmoth.    Pliny,  Letter  16.  book  n. 

Perhaps  a  friend,  a  father's  dead. 
Or  the  lov'd  partner  of  thy  bed ! 
Perhaps  thy  only  son  lies  tbere. 
Breathless  upon  the  sable  bier. 

Cowper,     The  Estimate  of  Life. 

He  ought,  says  this  great  political  doctor,  [Machiavel]  to  coa- 
aider  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  which  gives  him  leisure  to 
contrive,  and  furnishes  ability  to  execute  military  plans. 

Burhe,     A  Vindication  of  Natural  Socttty. 

BRECCIA,  a  term  used  bv  statuaries  and  mssoos 
to  denote  all  those  varieties  of  marble  which  are  com- 
posed of  ang^ular  fragments  conglutinated  by  calcareous 
spar. 

BRECHIN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  risefl 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Esk,  about  eighty- 
four  miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  one  of  the  Royal 
burghs  of  Scotland,  and  unites  with  Aberdeen,  Moa- 
trose,  and  some  other  places  in  sending  one  Member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Here 
are  some  manuflEictures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  a 
few  other  articles,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Brechin 
is,  indeed,  more  noted  for  its  ancient  fame,  than  for 
its  present  importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  parish  at  the  late  census,  wtis  5906.  It  is  an 
old  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originally  risen, 
like  many  others,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  convent  which 
had  been  erected  near  its  present  site.  The  Culdees, 
respecting  whom  so  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  now 
be  ascertained,  are  said  to  have  had  a  convent  here, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  succeeded  by  one  of 
Friars.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
Bishop's  See  was  founded  here,  and  endowed  by  David  I., 
and  some  remidns  of  its  ancient  cathedral  still  exist. 
Though  this  edifice,  with  many  others  of  tbe  same 
kind,  suffered  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  part  of  it  which  was  left 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  place  for  public 
worship,  and  has  a  fine  square  tower  of  ancient  work- 
manship. Near  this  church  there  b  also  one  of  those 
old  round  towers  common  in  Ireland,  but  of  which  tbeie 
are  only  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  about 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapers  gradually 
to  the  top,  which  exceeds  100  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
was  formeriy  used  as  a  belfrey,  but  the  bells  have  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  a  new  town  clock,  which 
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a  strong  castle  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
which  is  reported  to  have  stood   some  memorable 
sieges  during  the  middle  ages. 
,     BRECKNOCKSHIRE,   or  Brkcon,   a  county  of 

^^ ^    South   Wales,    bordering  upon    England,    bounded 

boundaries,  on  the  south  by  Glamorganshire,  and  on  the  north 
asdeztcDt.  by  Radnorshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Wye.  All  the  other  boundaries  are  purely  artificial.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
the  breadth  of  its  southern  base  a  little  greater.  The 
whole  area  is  stated  at  754  square  miles,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  being  covered 
with  rugged  mountains.  Its  population  is,  therefore, 
confined  to  certain  districts,  and  is  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  surface  than  the  general  average 
Population,  for  the  principality.  At  the  last  census  it  amounted 
to  43,613,  or  about  fifty-eight  personsfor  each  square 
mile,  while  the  general  average  was  eighty-eight. 

Brecknockshire  b  a  rugged  and  mountainous  county, 
and  some  of  the  hills  are  of  considerable  height. 
That  called  Brecon  Beacon,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  elevated  summit,  rises  2862  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  Cradle  Mountain  is  2545  feet  high,  and  Dwggan, 
near  Builth,  207 1.  The  ridges  of  hills  which  separate 
this  county  from  most  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
shelter  the  lower  regions,  so  as  to  render  the  climate, 
except  in  the  most  elevated  districts,  mild  and  agree- 
able :  less  rain  also  falls  in  this  county  than  in  some 
other  districts  nearer  the  sea  ^for,  from  a  register  kept 
at  Builth,  in  1802,  it  appears  the  quantity  in  that 
year  was  only  26^  inches.  The  variety  of  suiface  also 
gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  diversity  of  soil.  In  many 
of  the  higher  regions  it  is  thin  and  poor  j  on  the  sides 
of  the  hiUs  it  is  argillaceous ;  in  most  of  the  vallies  it 
^  is  a  light  loam,  upon  a  substratum  of  deep  gravel.  In 
some  places,  particularly  in  the  vale  of  the  Uske,  it  is 
too  porous  to  retain  the  moisture  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing its  maximum  fertility.  The  beautiful  river 
Wye  merely  reaches  the  northern  borders  of  this 
county  for  about  thirty-three  miles;  but  the  Uske 
flows  through  a  great  part  of  it,  winding  through  a 
fine  valley,  from  the  western  confines,  near  Caermar- 
thenshire,  to  the  south-east  extremity,  passing  the 
town  of  Brecon  in  its  course.  Some  other  small  rivers 
also  fiedl  into  these  two.  A  short  distance  east  of  this 
town  there  is  a  lake  x>f  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit, 
called  Brecon  Mere,  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  Brecon  canal  was  com- 
pleted from  that  town  to  Llanelly,  in  1800,  near  the 
•  southern  point  of  the  county,  and  is  about  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  barges 
of  twenty-five  tons  burthen.  It  then  enters  Mon« 
mouthshire,  and  joins  the  Monmouth  canal  at  a  short 
distance  from  Pontypool,  the  whole  length  being 
thirty-three  miles. 
Agricultnre  The  lower  parts  of  this  county  are  reckoned  among 
and  pro-  ^^  best  cultivated  districts  in  Wales;  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  an 
object  of  attention  here,  earlier  than  in  most  other 
counties  of  the  principality ;  for  the  Brecknockshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  as  early  as  1775. 
These  improvements,  however,  have  been  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  vales  and  the  other  tracts  of  the  best 
land  ;  and  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  tumeps,  and 
clover,  are  often  obtained  in  rotation  in  the  vale  of 
the  Uske  and  other  favourable  situations.  '  In  those 
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rents  are  comparatively  high.    But  on  most  of  the  ele-    J^JJJ^" 
vated  tracts  both  the  farmers  and  the  land  are  too  poor    ^^^^^ 
to  allow  of  much  improvement  being  attempted,  and  bkeoa. 
time  has  therefore  effected  but  little  change.    Many  t_^    -^^ 
of  these  upland  districts  abound  in  copper,  lead,  and  ]^|,j^f^ 
iron.    Coal  and  limestone  are  likewise  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.    The  iron- works  established 
at  Llanelly  produce  90  or  100  tons  a  week,  which 
with  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  few  woollen  Manafiu- 
cloths  form  the  principal  sources  of  industry  in  the  ^^^'^  *Bd 
county.    Besides  these,  the  other  exports  are  chiefly  ^'"^ 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  worsted  stockings,  pigs,  butter, 
and  cheese.     The  only  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
with  a  few  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Brecknockshire  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and  con- 
tains four  market  towns,  which  are  Brecknock,  or 
Brecon,  Builth,  Crickhowel,  and  Hay.    It  returns  two 
Members   to  Parliament,  one  for  the   county,  and 
another  for  the  principal  town. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Bbbcon,  the  Capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding county,  is  an  ancient  town  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hondey  with  the  Uske,  and  called  by 
the  Welch  Aber  Hondey,  Most  of  the  streets  are 
irregular,  and  the  houses  indifferent.  It  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  castle  and  walls,  which  were  built  by 
Barnard  de  Newmarsh,  a  favourite  of  William  Rufus. 
The  castle  was  destroyed  during  the  Protectorship, 
and  only  a  part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  its  towers  are 
now  standing.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  late  enumer- 
ation, amounted  to  4193.  It  is  the  only  borough  in 
the  county.    Distant  from  London  168  miles. 

BREDA,  a  large  fortified  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
situated  in  the  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  Capital  of  a 
Lordship  of  the  same '  name.  Its  position  near  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Aa  and  Merck  gives  it  an  easy 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  its  opulence  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  town  itself  contains  little  that  distinguishes 
it  from  other  Dutch  towns.  Various  manufactures 
were  formerly  carried  on  here,  but  these  are  now 
chiefly  reduced  to  stockings,  carpets,  hats,  and  brew- 
eries. The  population  is  about  10,000  or  11,000, 
and  the  principal  building  is  the  great  church, 
which  is  an  elegant  structure,  noted  for  its  high 
spire,  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Lords'  of  Breda.  The  situation  and  position  of  Breda 
make  it  a  strong  place,  and  have  rendered  it  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  country.  Its  shape  is 
triangular,  with  a  gate  at  each  corner.  As  it  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  marsh,  the  surrounding  country  can 
easily  be  laid  under  water  by  sluices  connected  with 
the  Merck.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
King  of  England,  built  a  strong  castle  for  its  defence. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Holland 
and  Spain,  the  Lordship  of  Breda  belonged  to  the  house 
of  Nassau-Orange,  but  was  afterwards  seized  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  In  1577>  this  town  and  garrison  was 
given  up  to  the  States  General,  but  was  wrested  from 
them  again  in  1581.  It  was  also  at  this  place,  that 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  May  1590,  commenced 
that  series  of  brilliant  operations  which  terminated  in 
the  emancipation  of  Holland  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
A  party  of  chosen  men  were  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a 
boat  loaded  with  turf;  by  these  the  besiegers  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  town  was  taken  in  consequence.  Breda 
was  retaken  by  the  Spanish  troops  in  16SS5,  but  finally 
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BREDtA.  suTfcndeped  to  the  ]>atcli  in  1«S7^  A  Congoeos  waft 
—.  h^d  «t  Breda  in  1-667^  m^b  tnentiegtof  peace  were 
BREECH.  ccmcluded  betif«en  Charks  If.  of  £ag;lMid  on  the  one 
'  side,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  i>V«deriok  UL  of 
Denmark  and  the  States  Creiiepal>  -oa  the  other.  The 
i>Vench  took  Breda  m  Fehniary  I7M«  but  gave  it  lup 
the  following  April.  It  was  again  inTetfted  hf  tfacn 
ciuring  the  next  year^  hmt  remted  M  the  ponvr 
of  the  besiegers  till  the  general  oonqae^t  of  lioUand 
rendered  all  farther  o]»position  'BBavailing.  Breda  was 
the  place  in  wliich  Charles  II.  resided  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  throne  of  Englsnd.  Lat.  ^1°  35' N. 
and  long.  4»  47' E. 

BHEIXE,  see  Braid. 

BREECH^  V.  '\     llie  noun  is  l^e  past  participle  of 

Breech,  n.        I  the  verb,  brtBcan,  to  break ^  «nd  tke 

Brc^echcs,  n.   rverh  is  fomed  upon  tSie  ooim. 

Bre'ecving,  n.  J  l%e  breech  is  the  part  where  the 
body  is  broken  into  two.  And  the  breecfhes  that  wftnch 
covers  the  part  so  broken.  Tooke,  41.  251.  See^iso 
Skinner,  and  1^  observation  quoted  from  Wacfater 
under  the  word  Breast. 

To  breech  is  to  pert  on  the  breedies ;  also  to  beat  or 
whip  the  hreedh. 

As  breech  is  nppHed  to  the  hinder  past  generally^  so 
breeching  to  that  which  covers' it. 


-So  l»n£^  yt  (sc.  tlie  water)  wax  «n  bey. 


}>at  y t  watte  hj%  (Caante'sJ  Inych  al  aboute,  &  enere  vpard  jft  stey. 

R.  Gkmcetta;  p.  322. 

Tbott  woldest  make  me  kxsse  tliin  old  brech, 
And  swere  it  were  a  relike  of  a  semt. 

Ckmueer,     7%€  JUinhmerei  Tait,  w.  19862. 

Hie  cauae  (say  some)  coninsteth  In  the  locke. 

Some  other  iodge,  bicansc  tbey  he  i*  Btrong» 

Renforeed  well,  and  breecked  like  a  brooke, 

Stiffe,  straight,  and  itout,  which  though  tbef  be  not  toofl^ 

Yet  spit  they  foerth  their  pellets  such  a  pace. 

And  with  such  force,  as  seems  a  woondrous  case. 

titacoigne,     T%e  Fruitt  of  TttttrM, 
Feared  am  I  more  Chan  lored — let  me  be  feared ; 
And  when  I  frown,  make  aU  the  ceurt  look  paile, 
I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchns'  eyes, 
Whose  loc^  were  as  a  breeohiug  to  a  boy. 

Matlow,    Edward  JJI. 

As  Gammer  Ovrtoa,  with  manye  a  wyde  styche, 
Sat  pcsyng  and  jMitchiqg  of  Hodge  her  man's  briche^ 
By  chance  or  misfortune,  as  shec  her  geare  tost^ 
In  Hodge  lether  bryc'hes  her  needle  she  lost. 

Gammtr  Our$on*»  Needk*    Prehgvt, 

To-day  to  chcrchc  y  wolde  hare  gon. 

But  me  fawlede  hosyn  and  schen, 

Clenly  breek  and  scherte. 

Z«Kic/a/, part  i.in  meson's  RomoMccM, 
So  to  her  midnigfat-feails  the  hag 
Sides  aa  a  broomstick  for  a  nag  ; 
That  rais'd  by  magic  of  her  breech, 
O'er  sea  and  land  -conveys  the  witch. 

From  Sappho  down  Dirough  all  sncceeding  ages, 
And  now  on  French  or  on  Italian  stages, 
Reogh  ^atyn,  slyremaiks,  illHnalur'd  speeches 
Are  always  «im'<d  at  poets  that  wear  breeches. 

Prior,    Epilogue  to  Mtm.  Manley*s  Ludus* 
Time  waa,  when  -dotliing  siuaptaous  or  for  usc^ 
Save  Uieir  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  bla<^k  breeches  were  net,  satin  smooth 
Or  velvet  soft,  «r  plush  witli  ^aggy  pile. 

tJmtjpar.     Taslky  Iwoki. 
Theie  wh  oae  ^o  adtmlly  died  fai  a  stell  thnt  I  had  left, 
<wordi  seven  pounds  seven  nfaUlings,  «nd  aU  in  hard  iplA,  which 
te  had  quilted  ima  the  waistband  of  his  br socket. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  let  64. 


Cacuihria. 
BBEEO^tk 
Breed^  fi. 

BaB^EDSRy 
BaS^lBDXNO^ 


«ivea  to^&HRii^i 

A«S.  6reda»«  Dutch, koedes;  Go.  1^ 
bruten^  to  Bearish,  to  cherish;  icWy^ 
^tke  foe<as  ia  the  wombj  and  ikxL, 
to  produce^   to  bear  yoaag,  to  W 
fipq^saBt. 
To  monriflh  4ir  cherisli^  ac.  ehildMi^  tbe  mak  d 
ohtldfieo,  to  bring  them  up,  to  todn,  toedicate.  i^ 
geoeraHy 

To  prodooe  or  bring  forth}  to  cause  to  be  or  is 
exist. 

A  man  o£  kreeda^  is  (dlipticaUy)  ammofgooi 
breecting  $  well  bred»  well  tsMicd»  well  ediKitodj 
(sc.)  IB  good  socaoCy. 

For  in  aache  wise  as  auarice 
Leueth  for  scarsnesse  his  good  name ; 
Right  BO  thiit  other  is  to  blame, 
WhAek  ttereugh  his  waste  BiC8»e  cnedctt, 
For  no  mn  wote  what  harmm  it  bredeih, 

Oower.    Csstf,  Am,  book  t.  ioL  ]X, 

I  &U  and  see  mine  own  decay. 
As  one  that  beares  flame  in  his  %nart; 

Fmwets  ia  f  aiae  to  ptft  away. 
She  thinge  that  4re«rA  vmie  overt. 

Surrey.     The  JLouer descriies  his  restkattsk. 

But  here  becanse  of  their  volupteoos  sennnll  fxinng,  1i«  ^ 
no  fxmilnrritie  of  camall  connersadon  enoag  them:  (vbk 
familiantie  hath  eoermore  been  a  breder  of  oooKpIt,  4  htk 
ned  to  milce  jnftnes  adtharitie  the  less  v^anied.) 

ZfdsiU,    lMie,<kS. 

To  let  them  die  upon  their  mardb  abroad 
And  fowls  upon  their -eafcaaea  la  fted. 
The  heapa  ef  diem  apan  the  comaaoa  Mad 
Aad  gr^  inleotion  likely  were  to  breed. 
For  our  own'  safeties  see  them  then  bestowed 

Drayton.     The  Jkittle  tfjgiumt 


Twmrii  the  end  of  the 
bttSBt  foit^  wkioh  had  been 


a  qoamHof  certaaeflNak 
tuae  a 'Aneedby . 

Orenewey.    Tadivs^  fioL  IIS. 

In  brief,  must  it  not  follow  neccBsatily  that  Ae  fsith,  to 
is  the  mother  and  breeder  of  men,  of  living  crBBtaics  isl « 
plants,  ittM  wensh  and  be  iihoUy  aotiact. 

In  the  spring  following,  be  fThomas  C1imt*yannte*«y* 
his  former  resolutions,  went  tollhe  wars  «g«n,  (ia  "'■*?'■. 
seems)  had  a  command  there,  was  womded  and ^'^^^P""^' 
bat  dewing  himself  a  person  of  braioy  and  inedagj  •» 
respected  and  weU  used  by  the  eocmy. 

Wood,    Athene  (htm,  «.3R 

An  honest,  willing,  Vmde  fieRow,  as  ewer •seraaitsh^wje* 
house  withall :  and  I  wairanlt  yau  «o  td-tale,  aar  aaimi*** 
Ua  w«r9t  &iib  is  that  he  is  giaea  to  prayer. 

Skak^pestre,    Merry  Wives vfWmiMfr,^^ 

He  b  a  clergyman,  a  very  philoscipbiciL  — »  ^f.^^ 
learning,  jgresX  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  ^"^t^*^^ 


It  is  certain  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles  andhopema^ 
have  been  intermingled  with  tihese  uscfnl  parts  rf  ItsmaHt^y^ 
which  accom:it  many  persans  in  tUs  ^Ble  age  fcsfe  ■■« 
fNBt«ftheir  fa'wdii^  to  throw  uSert-^pan  them. 

W^ts,    Jm^roMmenirfthiMm- 

TVhcn  we  observe  men  bred  up  in  Jg—  —l*'^^'[f^^ 
in  Scripture  in  andh  rtrong  terms  <if  i  "■■■^•^^'•■^'"Z^ 
have  mcatioMd,  wea««  aiithoriacd  tocaadode  thatyiw^ 
they  are  engaged  in  is  not,  as  a  mistaken  lert  «  tsn^^ 
^uaongst  us  profess  to  think,  an  nnlawfol 
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Tbere  was  a  time^  indeed,  wHen  his  fiunil^  deserved  their  tide  i 
but  they  are  long^  since  degenerated,  and  his  ancestors  for  more 
than  a  centiiry  iMire  been  more  and  more  solkitons  to  keep  up 

.  the  bretd  of  Ibeur  dogs  and  horses,  than  that  of  their  children. 

'  Goldtmiik.    €iiiiKn^tA9Whrld,ch.3k.    . 

t  shall  also  he  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  among  l9ie  aaeienfs» 
than  was  not  mnoh  deUcacy  of  dreedSng',  or  thaft  poltSs  deflsreaofr 
mad  lespcct,  which  eivili^  obliges  us  either  to  express  ob  com* 
tocftillawardB  the  persona  with  whom  we  conTerss. 

Hume.    jE«fay,  The  Sise  of  Arts  andScienceM,  14. 

I  oflDBOt  deny,  but  that  on  thia  occasion  these  was  di^layed  a 
gicat  desl  of  good  brmdiug^  which  consbts  in  the  afirommoda^ 
tioQ  of  the  entertainment  to  tiis  relish  of  the  guest. 

Jhtrke,    JLetter  t^ThimmBmrg^SM^ 

BKE£S£>  orl      A.  S.  hriosa,  brinua;  Ger.  breme, 
Bb  I  zs.  jbremse;    Dutch^    bremme,     bremM. 

WmdMer  tbkika  hem  the  Ger.  bremen,  pungere^  to 

pierce^  to  prick ;  A.  S.  bremmtm. 

Till  that  a  Mze,  a  scorned  little  creature^ 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angry  sting  did  threaten. 
And  Text  so  sore,  that  all  his  goodiv  fcaturc, 
And  all  hia  plentious  pastur  nought  him  pleased : 
So  by  the  sdmB' Aie  great  is  oft  diseased. 

VuionfoftkaWorkrarmi^tte^y.U. 

-Yon  ribaudred  nagge  of  Egypt 


fWbom  leprosie  o're  take)  i'th'  midst  oHh'  fight, 
"When  rantage-lllEe  a  paifw  of  riiiiwws  appeav'i 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rathev  ouiv  tfie  eldar  $ 
(lbs  brens  Tpoft  her)  fike  a  sow  in  June, 
Hoists  sailes»  and  flyes. 

Shahpeare,  Antwikjf  and  Cieopatra,  tot,  355. 

Hsring  thus  disflgnr'd  and  made  men  beneath  men,  as  Juno  in 
the  fable  of  lo,  they  daliTcs  up  tkm  poor  transfiscm'd  heUfer  of  the 
commonwealth  to  bs  stung  and  mexed  with  the  breexe  aod  goad  of 
oppccsHon,  under  the-  cvstody  of  sons  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes 
of  jeidousy.  MiUon.    O/RrfwnMtion^  i(c^ 

BREIEZBj      "1      Anciently  written  brize,  and  per- 
Bbe^ezy,  >haps  derived  immediately  from  the 

Bre^ezeless.  J  Fr.  briser,  to  burst,  break,  or  rush 
forth.    Applied  to 
A  wind  that  riaefl  or  bicalui  forth  e^denly» 

AH  necessary  causes  of  our  staying  longer  in  this  place  being  at 
last  finished,  our  Generall  prepared  to  be  in  a  readinesse,  to  take 
the  first  advantage  of  the  comming  of  a  hrize  of  wtnde  which  we 
expected.  Sir  Francis  Drake,     The  WarU  Encompassed, 

By  sea  if  any  man  inuade  to  the  eastward,  those  to  the  west 

nnot  in  many  sBoneths  tume  against  the  &rts«  and  eastern  wind. 

MaUuyt.  Voyage,  ifc.   Sir  Walter  Baisgh^  ▼.  iji.  UL  661. 

Sea  Ireezes  commonly  rise  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to 
come  near  it,  and  oft-times  they  make  some  faint  breathings,  and 
as  if  not  willing  to'offend,  they  make  a  halt,  and  seem  ready  to 
retire.  It  comes  in  a  fine,  small,  black  curie  upon  the  water^ 
whereas  all  the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  (not  yet  reached  by 
it)  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison. 

Dampier,    Foyag^e,  t.  it.  pact  iik  ch.  in 

The  Orenoque  wss  now  swoln  most  dreadfully,  so  that  ift  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return  by  the  way  ha  enfeer'd,  fise  the  rtper 
of  Amaaa  could  hot  be  sailed  back  by  say  maans^  the  kreese  and 
current  of  the  sea  were  so  outrsgeous. 

Oldys,    Life  of  Ralegh, 

As  soon  as  ever  I  paKmounce — ^Flutter  your  CMiSy-^the  place  is 
filled  with  so  many  Zephirs,  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refresh- 
ing in  that  season  of  the  year,  though  thev  ought  be  dangerous 
to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

Spectator,  No.  102. 

Te  nightingales,  ye  twistltig  pines ! 

Ye  swsins  that  liattnt  the  grove  ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes>  breezy  wtuda  I 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love. 

Pamell,    Song,  Love  and  htmooenoow 


Whila  they  thus 
stroll  down  the  sic 
and  centuary,  talk 
dreejw  that  wsAed 

But  now  *t  \ 

AsSsgnai 

A  fond  aspii 

I  scorn  tl 

Thot 
Slow 


BREGENTZ 

Suabia,  near  tJ 
the  house  of  Au 
extremity  of  th 
StaUsticSj  conta 
bitantSj  who  ar 
principisd  exporl 
southern  part  of 
pass  into  Italy, 
stands  n«ar  the 
a  castle^  called 
bright.    It  is  a 
for  some  time  i 
to  thc^  late  ge 
Beegents  is  ah» 
trict,.  which  flc 
town,  and  soiB< 
name  of  Bregei 
BREHON,  s 
The  term   b  ] 
similar  HMgisti 
magkiratui  prat 
qui  creatur  atm 
iaieM.  (Caes.  <2e 
appears  to  have 
for  whose  mai 
tribe  possessed  4 
on  a  hill-top  in 
ing  which  still 
the  timec^Ed 
abolished  by  th 
but  the  rude  st 
triets  still  to  ai 
the  state  of  In 
unwrttten  and 
to  another.     I 
iastittttions^  w 
Sir  John    Dan 
in  the  reign  of 
ie06  the  chief 
him  a  roll  in  th 
whkh  he  expre 
of  their  law  :  ] 
extant  in  public 
de  rebuM  Hiben 
aome  translati< 
position  is  inT( 
of  Pagans  and 
rsd  estabUahjui 
assigned  to  th* 
northern  inva 
were  generall) 
Binch  curiosity 
Amy  be  refiern 
to  Ledwieii's . 
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B  R  E 


BREIR- 
ACH. 

BREMEN. 


BREIRACH,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Inverness.  Here  are  six  springs,  about  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  called  the  wells  of  Dee,  which 
'  unite  and  form  a  copious  stream,  that  after  falling 
over  a  precipice  forms  that  river.  The  height  of  the 
highest  summit  is  stated  at  42%  feet. 

BR£M£,     1      A.  S.  hr€mman,furere,fremere,  Writ- 

Bbb'mness.  J  ten  brem,  brim  or  brume.  See  Bbim. 

Furious^  violent^  fierce,  outrageous. 

Whan^  kfog  herd  say,  >at  David  werred  on  him, 
To  Wales  he  went  his  way  full  scharply  &  fulle  brim,    . 

R,  Brunne,  p.  244. 

And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde. 
Under  the  Sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughten  breme,  as  it  were  boUes  two. 

Chaucer,    The  Knightes  Taie,  v.  1701. 

For  qnietnes  is  of  more  authoritie  than  hastie  breemnes. 

Fives,    JmtructioH  to  a  Christian  Woman^ 

BREMEN,  a  Duchy  of  Germany,  situated  in  the 
BLingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  * 
river  Weser,  and  having  Hadeln  on  the  north,  with 
Luneburg  and  Verden  on  the  south.  M.  Hassell  states 
the  whole  extent  at  more  than  2280  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  nearly  170,000.  In  the  lower  parts, 
especially  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  grain,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  in  consider- 
able quantities,  besides  afifording  excellent  pasturage 
The  central  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly  an  arid  tract, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  buck-wheat  and 
turf,  which  are  interspersed  with  good  sheep-walks. 
The  surface  of  the  country  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  Holland  ;  it  is  entirely  level,  and,  in  som^s 
places,  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  it  from 
inundation  by  means  of  dykes.  The  principal  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  are  those  of 
linen,  ropes,  and  sail-cloth.  Bremen  was  formerly  an 
Archbishopric,  but  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  it  was  secularised,  and  assigned,  with  the 
title  of  Duchy,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Danes,  and  sold  by  them  in  1715,  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  a  bargain  to  which  the  Swedes 
afterwards  acceded  on  receiving  a  pecuniary  indem- 
nity. 

Bremen  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  remaining 
free  cities  of  Germany,  situated  in  the  Duchy  of  that 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  A  small  surrounding  territory 
belongs  to  the  town,  which  the  river  divides  into 
two  parts,  both  of  which  are  fortified.  Small  vessels 
only  arrive  at  the  town,  those  of  a  larger  kind  unload 
a  few  miles  lower  down.  Bremen  was  one  of  the 
early  as  well  as  principal  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  ;  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing commercial  places  in  that  part  of  Germany.  The 
town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  edifices  that 
attract  most  attention,  are  the  Cathedral,  the  Exchange 
and  the  Town-house.  There  is  also  a  noted  Academy, 
which  was  instituted  in  1529,  and  is  partly  Lutheran 
and  partly  Calvinistic  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  the 
place  consists  chiefly  in  its  own  manufactures  of 
refined  sugar,  cottons,  woollens,  dye-stuffs,  and  some 
other  articles.  It  exports  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
dbtricts^  especially  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 


To  bum. 
brcnncon. 
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and  supplies  them  with  colonial  produce,  wind,  and  mj^ 
other  commodities  in  return.  The  maritime  commerce    - 
of  Bremen  is  extensive,  as  above  900  vessels  of  lU  Qs? 
sizes  enter  the  port  annually.    The  whole  extent  of  ^ 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city  is  scveaty-fin^^ 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  48,500  ii^ 
viduals.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1806,  md 
annexed  to  their  empire  in  1810,  from  which  period 
to  the  recovery  of  its  independence  in  1813,  it  formed 
the  chief  place  in  the  departmentof  the  moutluofthe 
Weser.    It  is  about   fifty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Hamburgh,  latitude  53''  4^  45^^  N.  and  longitude  8^49' 

BREN,  or 

Brinn, 

Bbbnt, 

Bbe'nnino, 

Bbe'nninglt. 

Whanne  at  an  god  mannes  hons  ys  men  were  at  time, 
Vorst  hii  wolde  ete  &  drynke  >at  hii  found  )er  isae, 
And  su^>e  >e  louerd  of  )«  hons  quelle  and  alle  hys, 
.  And  sa>>e  brenne  al  ys  hous.  R,  Cbmcester,  p.  29& 

He  brent  citees  k.  tonnes^  ouer  alle  did  be  schame. 

Jl.  Bntnne,  p.  S* 

And  thev  brent  all  the  comei  in  that  load* 
And  all  nir  oliveres,  and  Tinei  eke. 

Chaucer,    The  MonkcM  Tak^  t.  1404L 

I  counsele  thee  to  bie  of  me  breni  goU  and  preued,  thitthccbe 
maad  riche,  and  be  clotkid  with  white  dothis. 

WicHf,    j^fcaUpi,  di.  SL 

And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whiidling. 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenming, 

Chaucer.    The  KmighUt  Tale,  t.  234*. 

And  as  he  was  towarde  bis  sajde  joumej,  he  save  in  his  tlrpe, 
the  sygne  of  the  crosse  sbynynge  in  the  fyrmament,  u  if  it  hid 
been  a  brennynge  lyghte  of  fyre»  and  an  anngell  studjifi 
thereby.  Fabffon^  t.  l  dL  Ixm 

And  orer  all  tbis,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Lore  bath  his  firy  dart  so  brenninghf 
Ystiked  thorgh  mj  trewe  careful  hert 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  sbert 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Tale,  ▼.  \^ 

Well,  quod  the  duke,  and  what  shall  I  do  then  ?  iballl  nfit 
myselfe  to  be  inclosed  in  one  of  my  townes,  and  in  the  mcaatjae 
they  shall  brynne  and  exile  my  countrey  ? 

Froissart.     Cr^nycte,  r.  ii.  C.  136. 

The  great  heate  and  brinnynge  of  the  aonnedydput  theoy^ 
men  to  great  payne  and  traueyle,  for  whan  they  were  iBh«i«f» 
by  reason  of  the  heate,  it  brente  them  within  their  annurr. 

ItL    Ib.r.u.CA7l 

Or  consuming  fire 
Brent  his  shearing-bouse  or  atall^ 
Or  a  deluge  drowned  all  ? 
Tell  me  it  intii^. 

Browne.     The  Shepheards  Pipe,    Eeisgnt^ 

Bbent,  (of  a  hill)  Swe.  bryn,  vertex  num^.  ^ 
thinks  bryn  denotes  that  which  stands  above  otltfr 
things,  or  is  preeminent  beyond  other  things.  I^^- 
Jamieson  interprets  brent  to  be— high,  straight,  «p- 
right. 

Heich  in  the  fore  stam  stand  he  raicht  be  leae, 
For  his  blyith  browis  brent,  and  athir  ene 
The  fyre  twinkling, 

Douglas,    Eneados,  book  viii.  L  12>  tol-  »B. 

The  grapes  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wonderfunr,  tfajr| 
will  marvell  how  men  dare  climb  up  to  them,  and  y***P*Tj 
fully,  that  it  is  not  only  a  marrell  where  men  dwell  tktfw"* 
it.  dschttm.    Letter  te  Mr,  Bmf»- 

Brent  Goose,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  Ike 
Anas  Bernkla. 
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BRENT-  BRENTFORD,  the  County  town  of  Middlesex,  on 
FORD,  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  is  divided  into 
—  two  parts,  the  eastern  or  Old  Brentford,  is  a  hamlet  of 
BRESCU.  ^^  parish  of  Ealing  :  the  western.  New  Brentford,  is 
^'—v'*^  a  parish  in  itself.  The  river  Brent,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  passes  along  its  western  border,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  great  antiquity.  This  stream  is 
also  met  here  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  town 
is  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  :  its  chief  manufactures 
are  brick-making,  malting,  distilling,  and  pottery.  In 
1016,  Edmund  Ironside  is  recorded  to  have  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Brentford }  and  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I*s  time,  it  was  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  action.  From  his  gallantry  in  one  of  these 
the  Earl  of  Forth  in  Scotland  received  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Brentford,  which  on  its  extinction  by  his  death,  was 
revived  by  William  III.  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
Schomberg.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  stands 
Syon  House^  now  a  seat  of  the  Duk§  of  Northumber- 
land. This  was  originally  a  nunnery  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.3  and  on  the  suppression  of  reli^ous 
houses,  granted  to  the  Protector  Somerset.  Withm  its 
walls  Lady  Jane  Gray  resided  when  she  received  the 
fiatal  o£fer  of  the  crown.  Population  of  New  Brentford, 
in  1821, 2036.  Distant  seven  miles  west  from  London. 
BRENTUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  CurcuUonites,  Latr.  Generic 
character  :  antennae  filiform,  or  a  little  thickened  to- 
-wards  the  apex,  straight,  with  eleven  joints,  inserted 
behind  the  middle  of  the  rostrum ;  head  stretched  out, 
alender,  bearing  the  antennie,  and  terminated  by  the 
mouth  j  body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  narrowed 
before.  These  insects  are  as  it  were  the  caricatures  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong.  All  their  parts  are 
elongated  and  thin,  and  the  whole  body  has  almost  a 
linear  form.  They  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees 
in  hot  climates. 

BRESCIA,  a  larjg;e  and  ancient  city  of  Italy,  the 
Capital  of  the  district  called  BrescianoJ  or  the  County 
of  Brescia.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
and  stands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garza.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Goths  in  the  year  412,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt  about  the  year 
452.  It  subsequently  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards,  and  then  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Otto  I.  declared  it  a  free  city  in  936,  and 
it  soon  afterwards  fell  a  prey  to  the  factions  of  the 
<7uelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  Brescia  is  encompassed 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  and  contains  a  large 
cathedral  with  twelve  other  churches,  and  not  less  than 
thirty  convents.  The  Bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  has  an  elegant  palace,  con- 
taining a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings.  Most  of  the 
squares  and  several  of  the  streets  are  handsome,  and 
many  of  them  are  ornamented  with  fountains.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  are  to  be  seen  without 
the  walls.  The  castle,  though  a  strong  place,  is 
commanded  by  the  adjacent  heights.  The  top  of  its 
tower  affords  a  prospect  of  uncommon  richness  and 
beauty.  Brescia  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
50,000,  and  has  manufactures  of  arms,  with  numerous 
presses  for  making  oil.  It  also  carries  on  a  trade  in 
silk,  flax,  wool,  linen  and  wine.  Brescia  has  been 
subject  to  a  series  of  heavy  calamities.  In  1478,  and 
agsiin  in  1524,  it  was  visited  by  a  destructive  pesti- 
lence. About  the  middle  of  the  same  century^  the 
VOL.  xvni. 


small  pox  destroyea  i%,ouu  01  iis  moaoiuuiis  m  »uc  ««**-i?w.«. 
space  of  about  five  months.  It  afterwards. «jq>ericnccd       T! 
two  epidemics  which  committed  great  ravages.    On  BRESLAU 
the  18th  of  August  1769,  a  dreadful  explosion  of  gan-  ^~>^— "^ 
powder  took  place,    from  the  lightning  striking  a 
magazine,  which  destroyed  several  churches  and  a 
great  number  of  houses.     It  was  token  in  1796  by  the 
French,  and  when  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed^ 
it  constituted  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Mella ;  but  was  assigned  to  Austria,  by  the  general 
treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June^  1815. 
Brescia  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Bergamo,  and^fifty  north  of  Parma,  in  lat.  45°  32'  N. 
and  long.  lO""  14^  £. 

BRESCIANO,  a  district  of  northern  Italy,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  preceding  city.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Venetian  States,  but  is  now  included 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  borders  on  Bormio  and 
Trent  on  the  north  ;  on  the  south  it  touches  the  Cre- 
monese;  while  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  Duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  Valteline.  The  extent 
is  about  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  but  less  than  half 
that  number  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  populous  that  it 
contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  with  several  large 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Breno,  Chiari,  and  Salo. 
The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but 
the  southern  districts  are  level  and  fertile )  and  even 
the  hilly  districts  are  rendered  productive  by  the  care 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  So  great  is  the  fer- 
tility of  some  districts,  that  the  same  soil  produces 
in  one  year,  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  millet.  .  One 
cause  of  this  high  productive  power,  is  the  extent 
to  which  irrigation  is  carried.  The  rivers  Clise,  Oglio, 
Mella  and  Susa  intersect  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  from  these  canals  are  made,  which  afford  a 
supply  of  water  to  extensive  districts.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  products  of  this  tract  is  the  Vino  di 
Santo.  This  part  of  Lombardy  also  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  silk.  There  are  likewise  manu- 
factures of  paper,  iron,  copper,  and  fire-arms.  Some 
parts  of  the  county  also  yielda  iron  and  copper  ore 
with  alabaster  and  jasper ;  and  in  a  small  lake  near 
that  of  Iseo,  topazes  and  garnets  have  been  found. 

BRESLAU,  a  Government  and  Principality  of  Sile- 
sia, belonging  to  the  Prussian  States.  M.  Hassel 
states  its  extent  at  about  3230  square  miles,  and  its 
population  nt  456,000  individuals.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  hilly,  but  others  are  flat  and  sandy.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  com  are  grown,  and  good  pas- 
turage is  found  in  many  places.  The  cattle  in  some 
of  the  richest  parts,  especially  near  the  Capital,  are 
large.  The  Principality  is  divided  into  several  Circles, 
in  some  of  which  wood  is  very  scarce.  In  the  lower 
tracts,  dykes  and  canals  are  common,  and  sometimes 
serve  the  purposes  of  roads. 

Brbslau,  the  Capital  of  Silesia,  and  the  chief  town 
in  the  preceding  Province,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Oder,  at  the  influx  of  the  Ohlau,  which 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts.  Besides  these,  there 
are  five  contiguous  suburbs,  one  of  them  standing 
upon  an  island  in  the  river.  Breslau  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  is  noted  for  its  large  gates, 
and  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is 
tolerably  built,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Catholic  Bishop, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  Silesia; 
but  his  power  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
present  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  abolished  several  of 
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—  Catholic  University,  which  wu  founded  by  the  £in~ 
BRETPUL  peior  Leopold  in  1708>  and  peoerally  eontmins  between 
'  400  and  500  students.  The  situation  of  Breslau  is 
favourable  for  trade^  and  an  inland  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  coDsiderable  amount.  The  staple  article 
is  linen,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Sile^ans 
have  long  been  celebrated.  A  great  part  of  the  busi« 
ness  of  Breslau  is  transacted  in  six  large  annual  feirs, 
two  of  which  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  wool.  In 
addition  to  these,  considerable  quantities  of  printed 
cottons,  calicoes,  chintz,  woollen  stuffs,  silks,  yarn  and 
thread  are  also  sold  there.  This  town,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia,  was  annexed  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
m  1741,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1757. 
Tlie  Prussians  however  recovered  it  during  the  same 
year,  and  retained  it  till  1807,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  it  to  the  confederated  force  under  the 
Frendi,  but  it  has  since  been  restored.  It  is  ISO  miles 
east  of  Dresden,  lat.  51®  6'  N.  long.  17°  «'  E. 

BREST,  a  celebrated  port  near  the  western  pro- 
montory of  France^  the  chief  station  of  its  marine, 
and  one  of  the  finest  hariwurs  in  Europe,  is  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantia.  It  lies  on  the  margin 
of  a  fine  bay,  en  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Brit- 
taay,  m  the  present  department  of  Finiiterre.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
only  an  insignificant  village,  dependent  upon  the 
town  of  St.  Renan ;  but  the  safe  anchorage  in  the 
roads,  with  the  iron  mines  and  forests  in  its  vicinity, 
induced  Cardinal  Richelien  to  construct  the  harbour 
and  magazinesy  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into 
a  rendezvous  for  the  navy.  It  was  soon  after  for- 
tified, and  received  the  privileges  of  a  city.  Much 
of  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill 
eloping  towards  the  sea,  is  oompoaed  of  narrow  and 
iiregular  streets,  and  indifferent  houses ;  but  In  the 
suburb  of  Recouvrance,  which  has  been  lately  united 
to  the  town,  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  buildings 
handsome.  It  is  partly  between  this  suburb  and  the 
town  that  the  harbour  is  situated.  It  is  extensive 
and  secure,  with  a  very  narrow  eiJtrance,  and  the 
road  is  capable  of  affording  good  anchorage  for  500 
ships  at  once.  It  also  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage 
that  vessels  can  leave  it  with  almost  any  wind.  Brest 
contains  a  spacious  naval  arsenal,  and  every  requisite 
for  the  constmction  and  equipment  of  fleets  on  the 
largest  scale,  with  public  buildings  suitable  for  the  first 
na^  port  in  France.  The  climate  of  Brest  is  damp, 
and  the  atmosphere  almost  always  cloudy ;  but 
the  vast  influx  of  persons  connected  with  the  Royal 
navy,  causes  it  to  be  well  peopled,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  being  about  126,000.  One  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  thi«  town  was  the 
attempt  to  take  it  in  1694,  by  Lord  Beikeley  and 
Genend  Talmache,  who  were  repulsed  after  a  severe 
conflict.  It  stands  nearly  130  miles  west  of  Paris,  in 
latitude'48°  as'  14^  N.  and  lotogttude  4**  9Sf  45"  W. 

BRET,  in  Zso^s^,  tlie  naaie  given  In  sowe  of  the 
English  counties  to  the  Pteroosdet  mmmiu  or  Twrhot. 

BRETIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  distinguished  as  the  place 
where  the  treaty  with  Engiand  webs  signed  in  1361, 
by  which  the  French  King  loha  obtained  his  freedom^ 
after  being  made  prisoner  at  the  bnMle  of  J^ictaera. 
It  is  about  three  nAee  from  Chartrea. 

BRETFUL.  Of  hnlfui,  Mr.  Tyrwhlt  observea  that 


Hie  hrtedM  of  a  hat  in  Gloucestershire,  are  the  Mitt  of      - 
a  hat.    Brtedz  may  be  that  which  ftmfe«,  broads  or  ^^- 
broadens;  and  6re(/ki  may  be  foil  to  the  whole  6r€ak(ft,  ^'^^ 
the  whole  extent  or  dimensions ;  briaoful.  ^^"V^ 

His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  bis  lappe, 
Brttful  of  pafdon  oome  fromftome  al  h«te. 

CkmiiCtf,    rke  Pir^hgm,  v.  M9. 

"""""^■"■•■■^"^■*  A  nPBK  CBm  bcndi 
With  a  face  ao  fat.  M  a  f uU  hUddtn. 
IBlowenbret^i  o{  breath. 

Pier9  Phukffutn*t  Crtde,  C  1. 

BRETON.  CAPE — ^a  large  island  otf  the  coast  of 
North  America,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    It  lies 
between  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  extends 
from  latitude  45°  62'  to  47''  5'  N.  and  from  longitude 
69*  42^  to  61°  SC  W.    It  is  about  100  miles  long  and 
in  some  places  eighty  broad.    Its  distance  from  New- 
foundland is  nearly  sixty  miles,  while  the  ehanoel, 
called  the  gut  of  Canso,  between  it  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  is  in  some  places  not  more  than  a  league 
in  width.    The  shape  of  this  island  is  irregtdar,  and  it 
is  so  deeply  indented  bv  bays,  that  it  is  almost  divided 
into  two  parts.    The  face  of  the  country  is  principally 
flat,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and  forests. 
Where  free  from  these  a  great  part  of  thle  soil  is  either 
swampy  or  covered  with  a  light  moss,  and  but  ill  adapted 
for  cultivation.    The  climate  is  cold  and  foggy,  yet 
on  some  of  the  most  fertile  jiarts  towards  the  south, 
grain,  hemp,  and  f!ax  are  raised  in  small  qoantities. 
The  population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  1000  *  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.     Coal  and  gypsum  have  been  found, 
and  the  mines  of  the  former  are  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  harbour ;  and  the  minerals 
are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  itxrhce. 
The  harbours  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  the  southern  coast  is  low,  and  the  northern 
abrupt,  and  almost  inaccessible.    The  two  principal 
places  are  Louisburgh  and  Sydney.     The  hazboar  be- 
longing to  the  first  of  these  is  a  winding  bay,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  extending  about  four  miles  into  the 
country,  and  every  where  affording  good  anchorage. 
The  harbour  of  St.  Peter's,  situated  at  the  western 
extremity,  is  also  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  fisheiy. 
Cape-Breton  was  only  resorted  to  by  a  few  fishermen 
during  the  season  that  the  fishery  was  prosecuted  off 
its  coast,  till  the  French  made  the  first  actual  settle- 
ment upon  it  in  1712,  when  they  gave  ft  the  name  of 
Isle  Royale.    They  commenced  the  fortifications  of 
Louisburgh  in  1720,  and  about  that  time  the  number 
of  settlers  increased  rapidly.     It  remained  in  their 
possession  till  1745,  when  it  was  captured  by  a  body 
of  British  troops  from  New  England,  commanded  by 
General  PeppercU.    It  was,  however,  afterwards  re- 
gained by  the  French,  and  reteken  by  the  English  ia 
1758,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  17^- 
It  was  at  first  poKtically  connected  with  Nova  Scotia, 
till  1784,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Lieuttenant-Govemour,  appointed  by  the 
Kmg,  became  resident  on  the  islrad.    The  chief  trade 
consists  in  fish,  about  80,000  quintals  of  which  aie 
ssmually  shipped  for  Spain  and  the  straits. 

BRETTHEIM,  or  Brettbn,  a  town  of  Germany*  m 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
l*ice  of  the  celebrated  Melancthon,  and,  during  th« 
thirty  years  war,  as  the  asylum  of  several  of  the  literati 
of  that  period.    The  house  in  which  Melancthon  was 
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BRET-  born,  is  still  to  dc  seen  in  xnc  inurKci.  piw;^,  ^  n.«  »  oi.»»«« 
THEIM.  and  an  inscription,  whicli  were  placed  there  in  1705. 
^7Zr^  Bretthcim  was  token  and  sacked  by  the  Imperialists 
^^^^^^  in  16S3,  agam  by  the  French  in  1«8^,  and  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  General  Ogilvie, 
6)r  which  he  incurred  the  Emperor's  displeasure.-  It 
stands  in  the  district  of  Creichgau^  about  eighteen 
miles  south-east  of  Spires,  and  has  now  a  popi^tion 
of  about  $500  individiMls. 
.  lUiUBVE,  n.•^  Lat,  fcrwir ;  Gr.  A»«X^  s^"**- 
Kunrs,  adj.  |  A  *r«#,  brief,  or  breviary,  is  a  short, 
BjiB'TKi.y,  f concise,  compendious  writing;  ap- 
Brb'viaby,  ^pointing  or  describing  something  to 
Bttz'vET,  I  be  done  in  a  6ri^style,  in  a  few  words  ; 
Bbe'vutb,  lor  containing  shortly  or  brie/y,  in  an 
BreVity.  ^abridged  or  compendious  form,  the 
substance  of  something  larger  or  more  expanded. 

For  >at  on  bcre>  bote  a  boze.  a  brevet  >r  ynii« 
TUer  be  maxchftunt  ledeb  a  male,  with  meny  Icynne  ^ges. 
Fieri  Ptouhman.    ruUm,^.2\7. 

Now  wwll  X  sbortly  here  lahexco 

Of  Uiat  I  haue  said  in  verce 

All  the  sentence  by  and  by 

In  wordes  fewe  eoiBpendioiisly 

Thfll  thou  the  better  mMeit  oa  hem  tbinka 

Wbetbeffso  it  be  thou  wake  or  wiake 

For  the  wordes  little  greue 

A  man  to  kepe,  whan  it  is  Irene. 

CAaueer.    The  Bomant  of  the  Ro$e,  fo\.  \27. 

This  poetical  schoolemayster,  corectoV  of  hreues  and  longes, 
caused  CoUyngbome  to  be  abbreuiaie  shorter  by  the  hed«  and  too 
Bee  deuyded  into  fonre  cniarters. 

Hon.    The  tiiird  fere  efKyngRUAmrd  III. 

They  determyned  by  some  meanes  easely  to  compasse  that  the 
^nc^y  of  Bryteyne  should  breuely  come  mdre  taeh'  Ihire  and 
■MecdA.  Md.  The/n^^en^fXymtrMemryra. 

Some  time  they  can  use  such  a  compencfious  kynde  of  elo- 
quence, that  they  conney  and  conche  XP  together,  with  a  woon- 
derftil  hetmiiie,  fowie  MSim  aikl  inelyei  wm  ksae  than  a»  naay 
lynes.  Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhes,  fol.  849. 

Mctiodoraa  in  his  booke  enfitaled  the  abtidgwigatoftowfgrf^ 
of  those  roofs  that  are  to  be  cut  np  or  gathered  \  gMre  couaeell  to 
gire  this  hcarb  to  women.  .      Holland.    PUnie,  ▼.  ii.  fol.  70. 

And  as  touching  the  situations  of  the  cities,  townes,  castles, 
and  count reys,  as  wcTl  of  Mahometans  as  also  of  Gentiles  a^oyn- 
iag  the  same,  whereby  I  passed  from  Moaeow  mto  AsCneaa,  I 
oonk  in  thSa  Jrcataf  t»  rehcaneb 

HaUatyU    Voguge,  4^c.  Jimthomg  JefOuuMi^  r.  u  i»l.  34&. 

His  tablet  sent  sbe,  and  therewith 

Tkia  bremmt^  by  a  p^ge. 
**  Of  yoa  I  aoke  not  backe  my  loaoe^ 

^ut  take  it,  and  your  gage.'* 
Warner.    A(bion*$  England^  book  zu.  chap.  77. 

But  aa  short  tbiags  asost  vigour  have,  and  we 
Find  force  the  recompcncc  of  breuity  t 
So  wiu»  it  here. 

Citfiwnight,     On  the  Jhrath  of  Lord  Bayidng. 

In  speculation  no  man  can  be  ignnorant  of  human  life's  brevity 
and  uncertainay,  b«ii  mMt  men  are  so  negligeiit  and  stapid,  as 
not  to  regard>  it  suficieBtly,  act  to  cmf  loy  this  fcaewledga  to 
any  good  purpose.  Barrow.    Sermon  xW.  r.  lii 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals  and  brevimrieo,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  aits  and  inuminations,  will  be 
^NUid  the  Moflorabie  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
comauitioaB  ia  tbe  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Johmmu.   Aeemmt  ^  Metrlekm  iJbraty* 
The  ame  laSAm  brwkatee  o|  mfidelity  hare,  to  my  knowledge, 
bee&  published  and  dispBEsed  with  great  activity,,  aad  at  acon«- 
irable  expense^  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  mea 


^dei 

%ii  this  coontty. 


Pertrae*    Charge  to  the  Dhcete  c/  London, 


brevity  and  sittpticity  :  **  Beloved*  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ottght        «. 
also  to  love  one  another.**  BJIE- 

Porteus.     The  Behgioue  Obtervance  of  Good  Friday.         VIART. 

Brbykt,  in  MUUary  Service,  a  term  borrowed  frotti  * 
tlie  French,  in  whieh  it  signifies  a  Royal  warrant.    It 
is  applied  in  English  to  nominal  rank  ia  the  army^ 
higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  receiTcd. 

BaBTiABY,  Lat.  breviarium,  the  book  containing 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  frt^ 
quently,  but  erroneonsly,  confounded  with  Miseed  and 
RUual,  The  Breviary  contains  the  matins^  lauds,  &c. 
with  the  several  variations  to  be  made  therein  accord- 
ing to  the  several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the  like  ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  with  the 
I^ily  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Missa],  or  Mass  Book,  answers  to  the 
"  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,** 
together  with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  to 
be  used  throughout  the  year;  «mi  tlie  Ritual  is  com- 
posed of  Occasional  Offices  for  Baptism,  Matrimony, 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  &c.  The  Roman  Breviary  is 
general^  and  may  be  used  in  every  place  :  but  on  the 
model  of  this  have  been  formed  various  others,  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  different  dioceses  and  orders  of 
religions,  as  the  Breviary  for  the  Church  of  Milan^ 
usually  called  the  Ambrosian  Breviary  3  that  of  the 
Church  of  France,  generally  termed  the  Galilean;  and 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  Cbartreux^  Dominicans^ 
Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders.  The 
difference  between  these  books,  and  tbat  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  designated  The  Roman  Breviary,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  ave-marias,  pater-nosters,  misereres^  &c.  &c. 

Originally  the  Breviary  contained  only  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Psalms,  which  were  used  in  the  Divine 
offices,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  lessons  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  diversify  the  aerrice  of  the  chardu 
(Grancolasii  Commmtar,  JTistoric.  in  Breviar.  Roman. 
Ub.  i.  c.  8.)  Various  additions  were  subsequently  made 
by  the  Pbpes,  Gelasios,  and  Gregory  surnamed  the 
Great :  and  in  the  progress  of  time  the  legendary 
lives  of  the  saints,  replete  with  ill-attested  fbcts,  were 
inserted,  in  compliance  with  the  opinions  and  super- 
stition of  the  times.  This  gave  occasion  to  many 
revisions  and  reformations  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
by  the  Couneili,  particulariy  of  Trent  and  Cologne, 
and  also  by  several  Popes,  as  Gregory  IX.,  Nicholas 
IIL,  Plus  v.,  Clement  VIIL,  and  Urban  VIII.,  as  like- 
vise  by  soBie  Cardinals,  especially  Cardinal  Quignan  ; 
by  whom  vari6us  extravagances  were  removed,  and 
the  work  was  brought  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  offices.  In  its  present  state  the  Bre- 
viary of  the-  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  the  services 
of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  aoaes,  respeiv, 
complines,  of  the  poti-commumef  that  is  of  seven  . 
hours,  on  account  of  the  saying  of  David,  Septies  in 
die  laudem  dlxi,  ^*  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee.*' 
(Psalm,  cxix.  164.)  The  obligation  of  reading  this 
service-book  erery  day,  which  at  first  wits  universal, 
was  by  degrees  reduced  to  the  beneficiary  clergy  alone, 
who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain  of  being  guilty  of 
mortal  sin,  and  of  refunding  their  revenues  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  delinquencies  in  discharging  this  duty* 
The  Roman  Breviary  is  recited  in  the  Lathi  language, 
throughout  the  -Romish  Church,,  except  among  the 
5  i2 
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v^riciitai  v/unsciuns  in  cominunioD  wiin  ittBX  cnarcD, 

BREW.    ^^^  rehearse  the  Breviary  in  their  vernacular  dialects. 
K.^^^^^  For  a  bibliographicsil  account  of  the  principal  editions 

and  variations  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  see  Koecherid's 

Bibliotheva  Titeologue,  Symbolic^  et  Catechetiae,  Uemque 

LUurgica,  p.  747 — ^768. 
Brbviary  was  likewise  used,  among  the  ancients^ 

for  the  place  where  briefs,  or  what  was  written  ab- 

breviately,  were  preserved. 
BREW,  V.  \  A-  S.  briman;  Dutch,  hrouwtn ;  Ger. 
Brew,  n,  J  brawen,  coquere.  Broth  was  in  £ng- 
BrbVage,  f  lish  anciently,  and  in  Scotland  still  is 
BreVer,  Vcalled  brewu.  Brew  is  now  principally 
BreVery,  1  applied  to  boiling,  seething,  ferment- 
BrbVing,  ling  malt,  and  other  ingredients  so 
Bre'wsteb.  J  as  to  produce  beer:  of  apples  and  pears^ 

to  produce  cyder  or  perry. 

Met  To  excite  or  raise  any  boiling,  heating  passion, 

as  anger,  jealousy  ;  to  excite  or  raise  a  ferment,  storm, 

or  plot. 

ic  I  salle  telle  ^t  tale,  or  I  ferrer  go. 

How  fidsnes  brewet  bale  with  him,  and  many  mo. 

R,  BrHtmtf  p.  55. 

And  who  so  wicked  ale  hrewttA, 
Full  ofte  he  mote  the  wofk  drinke. 

Oower,    C0h/.  Am,  book  iii.  fol.  5K. 

Ai  if  in  hrtwingt  apyced  wjmet 
thou  shouldst  bestow  muche  paioe. 

And  sauce  thy  meate  with  foystie  oyles, 
thy  gesae  woulde  the  dtsdayne. 

Draui.    Horactp  Saiyrt  it. 

They  wolde  non  halpcn^  ale.  in  none  wyse  drynke 
Bote  of  ]>e  best  and  brounest  ^t  brewetters  sellen. 

Pierg  Phuhmmn^  p.  145. 

Let  euery  man  of  whatsoeuer  craft  or  occupation  he  be  of, 
whether  bruer,  baker,  tayler,  ntailer,  marchaunt,  or  husband  • 
man,  referre  his  craft  and  occupation,  rnto  the  commfl  wealth, 
and  seme  hys  bretheren  as  he  would  doe  Christe  himselfe. 

TfndaU.     WorkeM,  fol.  96. 

Whose  pryde  and  riches  be  the  spurres  rnto  all  this  tumult 
where  in  good  studies  and  letters,  goepell  and  Cryste  shal  be  neg- 
lected Sl  at  last  a  new  derkenes  &  fyercer  furies  withe  the  miserable 
mutaciOs  of  kingdoms  nowe  begune  &  in  brewing, 

Joye,     The  ExpoHiUm  of  Damiel^  ch.  zi.  p.  180. 

He  going  to  their  stately  place 

'Did  finde  in  euery  disn 
Fat  bwefe  and  brewis^  and  great  store 
Of  daintie  fowle  and  fish. 

Wamer,    Albion'w  England,  bookv.  ch.  24. 

Among  whom  was  one  William  Murle,  a  rich  man1tman,or  brwr 
of  Dunstaple,  who  had  his  two  horses  traped  with  golde  following 
him,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  in  his  bosome. 

Stow,    Anno,  1414.  Henry  V, 

Well ;  to  shut  up  all,  let  them  of  their  Bonner's  "  beef,"  and 
"  broth,"  make  wbat  ftrnrrxf  they  please  for  their  credulous  guests. 
HnU,    PotUcript  to  Defence  ofUmnblo  Bemon. 

As  for  the  rest  within  Languedoc  and  the  province  Narbon,  I 
am  not  able  to  avouch  any  thing  for  certaintie,  such  a  brewing 
and  sopUstication  of  them  ttiey  nuJce. 

Hottand.    PUnie,\.fo\.AU, 

And  after  the  malmesey,  or  some  wcll-spic'd  bruage,  and  better 
breakfasted,  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would  have  gladly 
fed  on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  ;  his  religion 
wallcs  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop 
trading  all  the  day  long  without  his  religion. 

Milton,    A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicencd  Printing. 


oMii^uMrg  u  ,  wr  vrnv  a  in  puuicury  nour. 

When  March  weigh'd  night  and  day  in  equal  scale : 

Or  in  October  tunn'd,  and  mellow  grown, 

With  seven  revolving  nms.      J,  PkUipe,    CereokM,  IMl 


BRI. 
AEEUS. 


He  was  conveyed  from  the  palace  of  contempt  to  die  dnaeeoa 
of  horrour,  and  thence  led  by  a  brewer  of  his  c^tal  thnnch  the 
applauses  of  an  hired,  frantick,  drunken  multituds  ta  lose  kk 
head  upon  a  scaflbld. 

Burke,    BemonMimnee  on  tko  PoUey  of  the  jma. 

I  anticipate  the  day  of  his  [Santerre]  arrival.  HewiHaske 
his  public  entry  hito  London  on  one  of  those  pale  hocKs  of  Us 
^<w^ry-  Jd.     On  a  Begieide  Peoct, 

BREWSTERITE,  a  minend  which  has  heen  most 
frequently  found  near  Dumbarton  In  Scotland,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  after  its  discovery  supposed  to  bebsr 
to  the  species  Mesotype. 

BRIANCON,  an  old  and  strong  town  of  France,  io 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  defended  by  an  oU 
castle,  two  citadels,  and  scTeral  redoubts  built  upon 
the  adjoining  heights.  Being  situated  on  the  princi|nl 
road  across  the  Alps  from  France  to  Piedmont,  it  is 
considered  as  a  barrier  fortress  of  much  importance; 
and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. The  two  chief  forts  are  constructed  with 
great  skill  among  the  elevated  rocks,  and  completely 
command  the  pass.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  Dure 
and  Ance  is  below  the  town,  whence  the  confluent 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Durance.  Populatbn  about 
3000. 

BRIAREUS,  from  fipi,  a  particle  giving  the  sense 
of  intensity,  and  ipift,  strength, .  a  Giant  to  whom 
all  the  mythologists  agree  in  assigning  a  centenary  of 
hands  and  arms,  and  half  that  number  of  heads  -,  bat 
respecting  whose  occupation  there  is  some  disseosion. 
Hesiod  makes  him  assist  Jupiter  in  the  contest  against 
the  Titans,  and  appoints  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Cottus  and  Gyges,  to  the  important  office  of  porter  of 
Tartarus. 

^Ei'^a  FvTij^v  Karroffre  Kal  o  BptapetiK  fieyaBvpof 
Naiov<riv,  0vXa«c«  wurrol  Aeov  ai7<o'xo«o. 

GC07.  734. 

Homer  (Iliad,  A.  400)  asserts  that  he  was  freed  from 
bondage  by  Thetis,  and  brought  to  the  aid  of  Jupiter 
when  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  conspired  against 
him  :  but  the  poet  omits  to  mention  the  canse  and 
the  nature  of  the  confinement  to  which  the  Giant  had 
been  subjected.  The  scholiast  on  this  passage  informs 
us  that  he  was  a  sea-god,  and  the  'son  of  Neptune, 
whom  in  this  instance,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he 
treated.most  undutifully.  If  we  believe  these  accounts, 
Jupiter,  as  appears  from  some  others,  was  somewhat 
ungrateful.  In  a  passage  of  Callimachus  we  find  the 
unhappy  Giant  broiling  under  ^tna,  and  convulsing  the 
mountain  whenever  he  wished  to  turn  his  weary  side. 

*Q«  ^*o3roV  Alrtftuov  op€09  wvpl  tu0o^Vo«o 

Se/ovTOi  ^X*  *''n*^<^>  KarmfSoioio  7/704^0? 

£i*  CTS/H^v  Bpiap^o9  iirm/puBa  Kwoprntfoto, 

Virgil  seems  to  have  poised  himself  between  the  two 
legends,  and  partly  to  have  employed  both.  He  places 
centumgeminuM  Briareus  in  the  vestibule  of  Hell,(i£a.Ti. 
287)  and  yet  he  represents  the  same  Giant,  as  if  be 
were  deserving  of  punishment,  for  arming  himself 
against  Jupiter,  not  in  his  defence,  (^n,  x.  565.) 
Pindar  has  assigned  the  durum  cubile  of  J&tna  to  anothf^r 
tenant.   Typhosus  5   whom  the  Latin   poet,  agreeing 
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with  Homer  (li.  B.  T81)  has  deposited  under  Inarime 
in  Cilicia,  (JEn.  ix.  716.)     There  is  however  a  little 
more  comfort  ia  the  couch  which  Pindar  has  strewed 
^  than  in  Chat  of  Callimachtis, 
AiVvav  cV  /i€\a/ft0vX- 

Kac  ir€Stf  ffjpuifi^tfa  Se  XM^^" 

'ffour*  hrav  vwrov  irorut€K\tfUvov  ffcvrec. 

lyM.  i.  54. 

BRIBE,  V.  "\  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  lost. 
Bribb,  n.  I  Menage  says  that  Nicol  interprets  it  by 
Bri^bxng>  \pamMmendicahu,  In  Spanish  a  beggar 
Bbi  BER,  I  is  called  bribar.  Cotgrave  explains 
Bri^bbry.  /  briber,  to  beg  his  bread;  also  to  ravincj 
devour,  eat  greedily.  Perhaps  the  application  may 
have  first  been  to 

A  gift,  a  fee,  a  perquisite  ;  then  to  such  fee  increased 
to  satisfy  greediness  or  covetousness  ;  with  a  condi- 
tion annexed  of  favour  or  partiality. — "  A  donation  to 
prevent  the  judgment."     Junius^ 

Bribourt  in  the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  (Freref  Tale) 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  thinks  should  perhaps  be  briberies. 

And  for  ther  a'  ia  no  thefe  without  a  louke. 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  louke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owen  sort, 
That  loTcd  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport. 

Chaucer.  The  Coke*  Tale,  T.  4415. 

And  soone  after  the  Jewys  were  thus  punysshed,  many  houses 
of  religion  within  the  cytie  and  nere  there  aboute,  were 
Kerched  for  goodes  of  alyafites  and  moche  found ;  whereof  a 
parte  was  brought  vnto  the  lordes,  but  y«  more  pari  was  stolen  & 
brybed.  Fabyan.    Amw,  1263. 

A  place  where  pride,  oreruns  the  honest  minde. 
Where  riche  men  joynes,  to  rob  the  shiitles  wretch  ; 
Where  bribing  mists,  the  judges  eyes  do  blinde. 
Where  parasites,  the  fattest  crummes  do  catch. 

Gatcoigne,    A  RemeTnbravnee. 

Certaine  he  knew  of  bribttres  many  mo. 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two. 

The  Frrret  Tale,  v.  6949. 

The  Erie  of  SufTolke  (I  cannot  saie)  either  corrupted  with 
bribes,  or  to  muchc  affectionate  to  this  mprofitable  manage,  con- 
discended  and  agreed  to  their  mocion. 

Hall,     The  twentysecontl  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  F7. 

The  stately  lord^  which  woonted  was  to  kepe 
A  courte  at  home,  is  now  come  vp  to  courte, 
And  leaues  the  country  for  a  common  prey. 
To  pilling,  polling,  brybing  and  deceit. 

OatcMgHe,     The  Steel  Qlau. 

And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  sompnour,  waiting  erer  on  his  pray. 
Rode  fordi  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  old  ribibe 
Feining  a  cause,  for  he  wold  ban  a  br^e. 

Chaucer.     The  Freret  Tale,  r,  6960. 

It  was  sinne  to  eate  with  mwashed  handes,  or  an  mwashed 
table,  or  out  of  an  vnwashed  dishe  :  but  to  eate  of  that  purified 
dishe  :  that  whiche  came  of  bribery,  thefte  and  extortion,  was 
no  sin  at  all.  TyndalFe  Werkes,  fol.  29. 

There  hare  been  known  great  personages,  who  being  once 
permitted  to  put  forth  their  hands  to  take  bribee  and  money 
unjustly,  lost  all  the  honour  which  they  had  won  the  rest  of  their 
life  time  Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  10. 

*  Or  now  by  this  means  there  could  no  man  rob  nor  steal,  there 
was  no  bribing  nor  corruption  by  giftS)  no  man  might  defraud  in 
contracts  and  barg^ns,  nor  embezzell  any  more. 

td.    lb.  fol  361. 

Suche  knightes  and  sqtiyers  of  Frauncc  ns  were  there,  knewe 
nat  wheder  to  sende  their  varieties  to  forragc,  they  duiit  nat 


(without  they  went  I  great  routeii,)  for  the  bribmtn  ofthecount^ey 
who  watched  for  them  at  the  passages,  and  often  tymes  slewe  of  , 
them.  FroiMeart.  Cronycle,  v.  ii.  C.  10. 

It  is  no  small  happinesse  to  any  state,  where  their  Goreraoun  * 
are  chosen  by  worthiness,  and  such  elections  are  crer  from  God, 
whereas  the  intrusions  of  bribery  and  unjust  favour  or  violence, 
as  they  make  the  common- wealth  miserable,  so  they  come  from 
him  which  is  the  author  of  confusion. 

Hall.    Cont.  of  the  Death  of  Motet, 

P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret  and  not  you ! 

The  bribing  satesman — F.  Hold,  too  high  ywx  «o. 

P.  The  brib*d  elector— F.  There  you  stoop  loo  low. . 

Pope.    Epilogue  to  Satires, 

The  philosopher  proceeds  to  show  how  the  most  vicious  mea 
might  be  dei'oot,  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him,  but  that  his 
offeriugs  were  regarded  by  the  Gods  as  bribe*,  and  his  petitions  as 
blasphemies.  Spectator,  No.  207. 

Say,  whence  this  change  ?  less  galling  is  the  chain 
Though  Walpole,  Carteret,  or  a  Pelham  reign  ? 
If  senates  still  the  pois'nous  bane  imbibe. 
And  every  palm  grows  callous  with  the  bribe. 

P.  HHUtehead.     Honour,  a  Satyr. 

Four  wires,  with  liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleasure,  together 
with  the  persons  of  all  his  captives,  was  an  irresistible  bribe  to 
an  Arabian  warrior.  Paley.    Evidence*,  sec.  iii.  part  ii. 

Hie  Roman  law,  though  it  contuned  many  severe  injunctions 
against  bribery,  as  well  as  for  selling  a  man's  vote  in  the  senate 
or  other  public  assembly,  as  for  the  bartering  of  common  justice^ 
yet,  by  strange  indulgence,  in  one  instance,  it  tacitly  encouraged 
this  practice  ;  allowing  the  magistrate  to  receive  small  presents, 
provided  they  did  not  in  the  whole  exceed  a  hundred  crowns  in 
the  year.  Blackstone.     Commentaries,  iv.  140. 

Bribeay  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  defined 
to  mean,  that  offence  against  public  justice  which  con- 
sists in  giving,  offering,  or  receiving  to  or  by  any 
person .  in  any  office  or  situation  of  public  trusty 
whether  judicial,  ministerial,  or  otherwise,  a  pecuniary 
reward  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office.  Hawkins  and  other  text- 
writers  have  confined  the  offence  of  Bribery  to  the 
act  of  bribing  a  judicial  officer ;  but  this  definition 
appears  too  narrow.  8ee  R.  v.  Beale,  1  £ast^  183. 
Bribing  persons  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  Members 
of  Corporations  is  an  offence  at  common  law.  2,JLk1. 
Rayra.  1377.  Various  statutes  have  however  been 
passed  for  the  prevention  of  this  offence,  inflicting 
additional  penalties  on  its  commission.  Indeed  there 
are  few  obvious  or  important  channels  of  Bribery^  which 
the  legislature  has  not  thought  fit  to  fence  up  by 
some  specific  penal  enactment;  and  especially,  as 
being  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  of  all. 
Bribery  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Bribery  in  a  Judge  was  formerly  punishable  as  high 
treason ;  and  one  Thorpe,  a  Chief  Justice  of  Edward 
the  Third,  was  hanged  for  it.  The  offence  is  now 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  office,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  im- 
posed on  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First, on  being  convicted,  after  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Bribery  and 
corruption,  in  the  sale  of  the  places  of  Masters  in 
Chancery. 

BRICK,  r.  \     Dutch,  br&cke ;   Ft.  brlquer,  to 

Brick,  n.  J  set  or  lay  bricks,  to  work,  build, 

Bm^cK-BAT,  lor  fortifie  with  bricks.  Cotgrave. 
Bai'cK-cLAY,  iMenage  derives  the  word  from  the 
Bri'ck-dust,  rtaX.  inibricare ;  i.  e.  itnhricibus 
Bai'cK-KiLN,  l(^gere.  ///i^rice^  are  also  called,  a5 
Bai^CK-LAYER,  lim^ire,  quod  accipiant  arceantque 
Bri'ck-wall.    Jimhrct.     Vossius. 


BRIBK. 
BRICK: 
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thejrm  ttnwe  theroi  ■ernes,  and  the  nombre  of  6ricke  which  th«f 
were  vont  to  make  in  tyme  paved,  lye  vnto  their  charges  also, 
and  myoysshe  nQthynge  therof.        Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  eh.  r. 


-  Will  ye  walk  out  sir. 


And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  somid  belief,  as  sence  can  give  thee, 
SricJt  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimny  piece, 
And  say  I  was  one  o*th'  C«san,  done  by  a  seal<ciitter. 
BeauwkMU  mmdFUt^JUr,  Mmit  a  W\fe  and  Amve  a  m/e,  act  ir.  sc.  1. 

&  also  Duide  dvches,  all  alongfe  y*  said  walle  as  well  w*in  as 
without,  &,  with  tlie  earth,  that  they  drewe  out  &,  cast  vp,  they 
*    '  MeM    TJ^Kidid€M^UL.6i. 


Being  enterd  the  port,  we  found  there  three  sm^  barkea 
which  we  rifled  and  found  in  one  of  them  57  wedges  of  silaer» 
each  of  them  weighing  about  20  pound  weight,  and  euery  of 
these  wedges  were  of  the  fachion  and  bignesse  of  a  brickbat, 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  ^c.  Sir  Francis  Drake^  r.  iU.  fol.  735. 

Then  as  if  he  would  hare  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 
That  I  was  fUa  to  say,  <<  If  y»tt  had  Uv'd,  sir. 
Time  enough  to  have  been  interprebor 
To  Babel's  Mckiayers,  sure  tiie  tower  had  stood.** 

Donne,     Satire,  W. 

The  Gveekea  have  a  kind  of  wall  which  they  make  of  hard 
sbbles  or  flint  couehcd  even  and  laid  in  order  by  the  Une  aad 
11,  like  as  we  do  in  Meifva/ik. 

MoUand,     PUnit,  u.  foU  593. 


pebb 
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Frogs  and  toads  that  csoak'd  the  Jews 
From  Pharoah  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 

OntUr.    UuMras,  part  iii.  i 


.2, 


Tlie  same  obserration  might  be  made  on  the  retailers  of  small 
tole,  not  to  mention  broken  glass  or  bHek^dust^ 

Spectator,  No.  251. 

The  most  nnfumish'd  with  the  means  of  life. 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  hrick^wall  bound. 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air. 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct.       Cowper,  Task,  book  in 

Brick,  is  a  mass  of  argillaceous  earth,  sometimes 
mixed  with  coal  asbes^  chalk,  and  other  substances, 
formed  in  cubical  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  baked 
into  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  for  the  use  of  builders. 

The  art  of  bricklaying  or  building  with  Bricks  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the 
earliest  buildings  on  record.  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Children  of  Seth  erected  two  pillars,  one  of  Brick 
and  the  other  of  stone,  on  which  they  engraved  the 
principles  of  Astronomy.  The  walk  of  Babylon^ 
which  are  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Semlramis^  and  a 
pyramid  in  Egypt,  described  by  the  same  author,  were 
built  with  Bricks  5  which  were  a  common  and  durable 
material  among  all  nations  of  antiquity.  Fausanias 
mentions  several  temples  and  other  structures  built 
with  Bricks,  in  various  parts  of  Greece  ^  and  Rome  we 
know  abounds  with  many  large  and  splendid  edifices 
thus  constructed. 

The  art  of  making  Bricks  for  building  haa  been 
variously  practised  among  diflFerent  nations.  The 
Bricks  of  the  ancients  differed  from  ours,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  dried  in  the  sun  instead  of  being  burnt  or 
baked  by  fire,  and  were  mixed  with  chopped  straw>  to 
give  them  a  tenacity  of  substance.  Brickmaking  we 
are  informed  in  sacred  history  was  one  of  the  laborious 
indignities  by  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed 
during  their  bondage  in  Egypt. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  often  impressed  or  engraved 
inscriptions  on  their  Bricks^  in  a  character  which  has 


opcuiuicaa  w  tuciu  may  ue  accn   in  me  Arcbaiologjcal  W-J 

department  of  the  British  Museum  j  in  the  tsmtm  ^^ 
of  the  East  India  Company  5  and  in  th«  fibiaryof 
Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

The  ancient  Greeks  chieflv  used'  three  kinds  of 
Bricks,  the  A/Bwpoy^  Bricks  or  two  or  three  palms  Iq 
length  i  TerpaBttfpov,  those  of  four  palms  ^  and  the 
IleyTdiio'pom,  those  of  five  palms. 

The  Romans,  from  a  comparative  deficiency  of 
marble,  built  more  with  Bricks  than  the  Greeks,  and 
mployed  the  arch  and  the  vaults  to  which  this  aseful 
material  so  much  contributed,  more  than  their  j>r. 
decessors.  Their  perfection  in  this  art  may  be  dsted 
from  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the 
splendid  times  of  the  Caesers.  The  Bricks  most  in 
use  among  the  Romans^  according  to  the  MUfeority  of 
Pliny^  and  those  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, were  about  seventeen  inches  kmg,  and  eleven 
broad,  (English  measure)  and  scarcely  thicker  than 
our  paving  Bricks.  Palladio,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  other  eminent  modem  arcbitect8»  have  constracted 
beautifiii  and  well-proportioned  edifices  m  Brick. 

Bricks,  as  maaufactured  in  England,  are  always 
burned  or  baked.  Unburn t  Bricks  after  the  ancient 
mode  are  still  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  modes  of  making  Bricks  in  this  country  are 
various  :  those  manufactured  in  the  country  differ 
from  those  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polls,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  colour ;  the  forrfer 
being  a  deep  red,  and  the  latter  a  yellow,  stone  cdoarj 
and  grey.  The  country  Bricks*  which  are  baked  in  a 
kiln,  are  made  of  a  stronger  earth,  and  have  no 
internal  firing.  But  the  London  method  is  beginning 
to  be  adopted  near  all  large  towns,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  where  cinders  and  eool  ashes  fan  be 
procured,  and  by  fiir  the  greatest  quantity  of  Bricks  are 
now  made  in  that  manner.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  making  Bricks,  with  all 
the  improvements  that  have  be«n  introduced  within 
the  last  few  years. 

The  earth  most  proper  for  making  the  country  or 
kiln  burnt  Bricks,  which,  from  containing  ferruginons 
particles,  always  burn  red,  is  a  stiff  day  which  is 
tempered  alone,  formed  in  moulds,  dried  in  the  air  and 
sun,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  like  pottery.  These  sort  of 
Bricks  are  hard  and  red>  sometimes  with  dark  gray  or 
black  ends,  which,  as  often  seen  in  our  villages,  the 
country  bricklayers  dispose  in  vanoias  ^nres  of  dates, 
chequer  work,  and  simtlar  forms.  They  are  unfit  for 
cutting  and  rubbing  for  gauged  worit,  which  n  always 
performed  whh  a  milder  sort,  called  red  mhhm. 

The  earth  selected  as  the  most  fit  fer  making  com- 
mon Bricks  after  the  London  mode,  is  a  clayey  loam; 
and  that  for  the  superior  sort,  such  as  those  which 
are  used  for  facing  buildings,  called  malm  sttKk 
Bricks,  is  a  lighter  sort  of  loam,'  in  which  marl  is 
found,  frequently  met  with  from  two  to  three  feet 
below  the  clayey  loam.  By  the  modern  improvement 
of  mixiaig  chalk  with  the  efirth,aa4n  ifyt  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  sea  oose  or  slud^ge,  as  €ua  tte  coasts  of 
Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  other  maritime  districts,  a  *»«<^ 
loam  can  be  made  into  good  Bricks  ;  but  a  strong  or 
stiff  clay,  such  as  will  do  for  the  kiln  barDt  Bride  is 
the  most  improper  of  any  which  can  be  diosco  for  this 
purpose. 
'  'J?Me  earth,  of  irhatever  quality  it  may  h^  shoald  be 
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during  the  winter  in  preparing  the  earth  for  die 
ensuing  season.  This  is  done  by  removing  the  vege- 
table mould  from  the  surface,  which  is  called  uacaZ- 
lowing,  and  placing  coal  ashes  in  the  proportion  of  two 
inches  In  thickness  to  every  foot  deep  of  earthy  which 
is  twelve  chaldron  of  coal  ashesj  or  breeze  as  it  is 
called^  to  every  hundred  thousand  of  Bricks^  and 
mixing  them  together  in  digging  the  earth ;  because 
the  comfKMition  is  improved  in  proportion  as  it  is 
exposed  and  acted  upon  by  the  frosty  ndn^  and  wind. 
The  mixture  is  then  generally  turned  over  once  after 
it  has  been  dug*  but  is  seldom  suffered  to  remain  in 
this  state  of  preparation  longer  than  one  winter  before 
it  is  used^  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  manufac- 
turer from  the  space  it  thus  occupies;  and  it  is 
considered  not  to  improve  the  earth  so  much  as  it 
deteriorates  the  combustible  qualities  of  the  ashes. 
.  When  the  prepared  so21  has  thvs  endured  a  winter's 
preparation,  it  is  delivered  over  ifbout  Lady-day  to  the 
charge  of  the  brickmaker  or  moulder  as  he  is  called  j 
and  the  first  thiag  to  be  attended  to  In  liie  fmraadon 
of  sound  Bricks  is  tempering  the  earth.  This  woa 
formerly  done  by  a  gang  of  six  persons  employed  and 
paid  by  the  moulder,  who  makes  them  from  the  heap 
till  laid  on  the  hack  to  dry  by  the  thousand  ^  and  an 
active,  industrious,  skilful  man  can  with  these  assis- 
tants, who  are  often  his  wife  and  children,  mould 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  in  a  day,  calculated  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  One  of 
this  gang  tempered  and  prepared  the  earth  with  a 
long  hoe,  by  which  he  pulled  it  from  the  heap ;  a 
shovel,  with  which  he  chopped  it  backwards  and  for  • 
wards,  turning  it  as  often  as  he  found  it  necessary, 
incorporating  the  ashes,  sand,  and  earth  thoroughly 
together ;  and  a  wooden  scoop,  with  which  he  threw 
water  over  the  mass  in  preparation,  to  bring  it  to  a 
more  ductile  state.  The  great  difficulty  of  having 
this  operation,  on  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
manufacture  depends,  well  performed,  has  occasioned 
the  introduction  into  extensive  works  of  machines 
called  pug'tnUls,  into  which  the  prepared  earth  is 
wheeled  after  it  is  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
water.  Care  should  be  taken,  whether  the  tempering 
be  done  by  men  or  the  mill,  that  too  much  water  be 
not  used,  as  the  more  8<did  the  Brick  is  delivered  from 
the  mould,  the  better  it  retains  its  form  on  the  hack 
where  it  is  set  to  dry ;  the  less  it  shrinks  in  drying  -, 
the  sooner  it  dries  -,  and  the  better  and  mwe  shapable 
it  burns. 

When  the  mass  is  sufficiently  mixed,  by  either  of 
the  above  modes,  it  is  laid  in  small  parcels  well 
kneaded  on  the  moulding  table,  which  is  covered  with 
dry  sand.  The  moulder  throws  it  smartly  into  the 
mould,  presses  it  down  to  fill  all  the  cavity,  and 
strikes  off  the  overplus  with  a  stick.  He  then  turns 
the  newly  formed  Brick  from  the  mould  on  to  a  thin 
board,  larger  than  the  Brick,  which  is  removed  by  a 
boy  to  a  light  latticed  wheel-barrow,  and  is  thus  con- 
veyed covered  slightly  with  fine  dry  sand  to  the  hacks 
to  dry.  The  Bricks  are  arranged  on  the  hacks  with 
great  regularity  one  above  the  other,  a  little  diago- 
nally, in  order  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the  air. 

Whea  the  Bricks  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  hack, 
which  in  fine  weather  may  be  in  about  nine  or  ten  days, 
they  Are  ready  for  the  fire,  which  coni|detcs  the  opera- 
tion.   It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  tiie  quality 


before  they  are  set  ia  the  damp,  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  breaking  a  few  in  halves,  selected  from 
various  parts  of  the  hack.  If  the  operation  of  drying 
in  the  hack  be  not  thoroughly  peiformed,  the  Bricks 
will  never  burn  soond ;  and  the  moisture  which 
ascends  from  them  in  the  form  of  vajfcnxr,  readers  the 
upper  courses  in  the  damp  peculiarly  unsound. 

The  dampa  are  generally  of  an  oblong  fcMux,  and 
eontain  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  of 
Bricks.  The  cinders  by  which  they  are  burned,  are 
plaeed  in  two  or  three  layers,  between  single  courses 
of  Bricks,  on  a  foundation,  formed  of  three  courses  of 
plmce  or  Iwlf  burned  Bricks  from  another  kiln,  or  the 
driest  of  those  about  to  be  burned.  In  these  lower 
courses,  there  are  generally  three  apertures  left  running 
across  and  through  the  damp,  which  contain  &gota 
and  coals,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  on  fire. 

In  about  twenty  days,  or,  if  properly  fueled  and  coo- 
structed,  when  the  fire  is  all  burued  out,  the  Brioka 
are  fit  for  use.  Those  in  the  interior  of  the  clamp 
should  be  hard,  square,  and  of  a  bright  good  colour. 
These  are  the  stock  Bricks  of  the  London  market. 

The  preparation  of  the  loam,  marl,  ooze,  diolk, 
&c.  with  which  the  beautiful  yellow  malm  siock  of 
London,  and  the  pale  Bricks  of  the  Ipswich  sort  are 
made,  requires  more  attention,  and  a  longer  and  more 
carefdl  process.  The  earth  and  other  ingredients,  with 
which  the  soil  for  malm  Bricks  is  composed,  are 
wheeled  into  a  mill  with  a  due  proportion  of  water. 
This  composition  is  then  gronnd  in  the  mill,  which  is 
supplied  with  two  sets  of  knives  and  harrows,  and  runs 
out  in  a  state  of  thick  mud  or  sludge  through  wooden 
spouts,  into  backs  which  are  raised  near  the  niilL  It 
is  there  left,  till  by  the  water  soaking  away,  and  by 
absorption  it  acquires  a  sufficient  consistency  or  so- 
lidity to  be  kneaded  for  the  moulder.  The  moulding, 
drying  on  the  hacks,  and  burning  in  the  clamps,  is 
performed  exactly  as  before  described  for  common 
stocks,  but  with  more  care  and  precaution. 

As  marl  is  not  always  to  be  found,  where  malm 
stock  Bricks  are  required,  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Lewisham,  is  so  good  a  substitute,  that  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  builders,  who  may  wish  to 
manufacture  these  beautiful  Bricks  without  marl. 
After  many  experiments  occasioned  by  the  paucity  of 
marl  in  the  London  districts,  Mr.  Lee  discovered  that 
chalk,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  loam, 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  produced  an  excellent 
substitute.  For  this  discovery,  he  took  out  a  patent, 
whidi  having  now  expired,  this  mode  of  mixing 
a  small  quantity  of  chalk  with  the  Brick  earth,  is 
generally  adopted  round  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  colour  and  soundness  to  the  Brick.  At  Ems- 
worth,  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Southampton,  ooze  or 
sludge  from  the  sea  shore,  which  contains  much  saline 
matter  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  3  but  however 
sound  these  Bricks  are,  they  have  neither  the  ricK 
brimstony  colour  of  the  London  mabn  stock,  nor  the 
regular  stone-coloured  creamy  hue  of  the  Ipswich 
Bricks. 

Bricks,  like  nuwt  other  useful  artieles  in  this  coun- 
trv,  are  subject  to  a  dnty,  and  form  an  important  part 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Government.  They  are 
also  subject  to  a  regulation  as  to  me.  By  the  17th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  4%  all  Bricks  made  for  sale,  shall,  when 
burned,  be  not  less  than  eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 
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cap.  69,  which  consolidated  the  excise  duties,  every 

BRIDE,  thousand  Bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  not  exceeding 
'  ten  inches  long,  three  inches  thick,  and  five  inches 
wide,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  five  shillings ;  and  exceed- 
ing  these  dimensions,  to  ten  shillings. 

The  principal  Bricks  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
are,  »tock  and  place  Bricks,  from  the  »tock  Brick 
clamp }  nialm  stocks,  cutters,  seconds,  and  pavers  from 
the  malm  clamp.  Red  stocks,  paving  Bricks,  fiit 
Bricks,  foot  and  ten  inch  tiles,  from  strong  clay,  and 
burned  in  a  kiln.  Odhejire  Bricks,  the  best  are  from 
Windsor,  Stourbridge,  Wales,  and  some  of  the  iron 
Counties.  The  Welch  are  excellent,  and  will  stand 
extreme  heat ;  they  are  made  of  large  sizes  for  the 
boilers  of  sugar  houses,  brewers'  coppers,  &c.  and  are 
called  Welch  lumps.  Patents  have  been  granted,  and 
descriptions  published  of  Bricks,  of  various  and  fan- 
tastic shapes,  which  not  having  gained  general  use. 
are  not  here  noticed. 

BRICKLE,  Dutch,  brokel  i  hreke-lick,  {rombreken, 
to  break. 

That  may  be  broken,  fragile,  frail,  brittle  j  (which 
last  is  the  word  now  used,  and  which  is  also  from  the 
same  source.) 

Suche  as  didde  their  enderour  to  break  hii  bondn,  and  to 
•bake  bin  yoke  from  tbem,  those  be  shall  spyte  of  their  teeth 
rule  with  an  yron  rod,  and  as  a  briekeil  earthcm  pot  in  pieces  al 
to  frush  them.  Sir  Tkonuu  More.     Worktt,  fol.  1398. 

Whan  tbisblcasyd  kynge  Rdwarde  badreceyued  denine  monyt- 
sion  that  he  should  chaunge  this  transetory  and  hyckeli  life  for 
J*  life  euerlaatyngf ,  he  sykened  in  the  Cristenmai  veke. 

Fabyan,  ▼.  L  ch.  214. 
Olde  Quid  will  I  reade, 

whose  pleasant  wit  doth  passe 
The  reast,  as  far  as  stubborne  Steele 
excells  the  brickU  glasse. 

Turberviie,     TAe  Louer  to  Cupid  far  Afereie. 
For  this  man  that  of  earthly  matter  mtkeXh  trickle  vessels,  and 
graven  images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above  all  others. 

Bible,  Modem  Vertion.  Wisdom,  ch.  xv.  v.  13. 

Mr.  Tooke  considers  bride  to 
be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
bredan,   fovere,    to  nourish,    to 
cherish.    The  bride  then  is  any 
^  one  (sc.  woman)  nourished,  che^ 
rished.     Somner  observes,    that 
Chaucer  writes  it  brade,     Bridc" 
groom  IB  the  person   by  whom 
the  nourished,  cherished  one  is  at- 
tended, served,  protected. 
Groom,    notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
letter  R,  for  which  he  cannot  account,   Tooke  is 
persuaded,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb, 
gyman,    to  take    care   of,  to  guide,    to    guard,  to 
attend.  In  the  A.  S.  we  have  bridgum ;  Ger.  brautigam  g 
Dutch,  bruede-gum  ,*  Dan.  breedgomj  Swe.  brudgumme: 
all  without  the  R.     See  Tooke,    ii.  262.   and  also 
Somner. 

Here  now  of  Hardeknonte,  how  he  ended  his  life. 
Till  a  duke  of  Danes  he  gaf  his  doubter  to  wife 
yt  hridale  was  holden  at  >e  maner  of  Lambithe. 

/{.  Brumne,  p.  56. 
And  ich  sawe  how  mede  was  married,  meting  as  it  were 
And  al)e  riche  retynannce.^tnite)  hem  on  falslyrynge, 
Were  byd  to  >at  krudak.  Piers  Phukman,  p.  27. 

And  Venus  laogheth  upon  every  wight 
And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboute 
Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

Ckmueer,    The  Merckantes  Tale,  v.  9602. 


BRIDE,  V. 

Bri^dal,  n. 

Bri'dal,  adj, 

Bri^dalty, 

Bri'debsd, 

Bri'decake, 

Bri'dechambsr^ 

Bri'demaid, 

Bri^degroom, 

Bri'deman. 


past,  their  followeth  great  hate,  which  thing  oft-tioMs  nakctk  .. 
wonder  &  talke  among  the  people,  when  they  hesre  tell,  W  lo  bd| 
great  louers  within  3  or  4  daies  fal  at  debate,  sad  befin  to  nrrii 
dioorce  ere  the  bride  enke  be  estic.  J^ 

Vives.    JmtrmeHmio/MCkritlenWemmL    ^^ 

Whan  thou  art  bedon  to  bridmlh:  sitte  not  at  the  mete  in  die 
firste  place,  lest  perauentnre  a  worthier  than  thoa  be  bcdu  o( 
him.  Wiclif.   lMke,cLm. 

Th€  deaised  we  some  doctor  to  make  a  senno  at  our  naiM  is 
our  mOthes  mind  &  preache  to  our  prayse  w*  lome  fond  fiitm 
deuised  of  our  name  &  after  masse  mnche  fesstiog  ryotoos  i. 
costly,  &  finally  like  mad  men,  made  mS  meri  at  our  deth,  k 
take  our  burying  for  a  brideall. 

Sir  TkomoM  More,    Worha,  foL  335. 

The  swiftest  of  thy  pinions  take, 
And  hence  a  sudden  journey  make 
To  help  'em  break  their  bridal  cake. 

ElUs,  TkommM Randolph,iiA,'vL^,l\K. 

Muse,  be  a  bridemaid!  dost  not  hear 
How  honour'd  Hunt  and  his  fair  deer 
This  day  prepare  their  wedding  cheer  ? 

^   Id,  lb.  Tol.iU.p.214. 

He  y^hath  the  br^^de,  is  the  brydegrome,  Bntthefiesdeflf 
the  brydegrome,  whyche  standeth  by  and  heareth  him  reioytcth 
greatly  of  the  bridegromes  voyce,  Thys  my  ioye  is  fulfilled. 

BibU,  15M.  JoJbi,  cLm. 

When  she  will  grace  the  bridml  dignitie, 

It  will  be  soon  to  all  young  mooarchs  known. 

Who  then  by  posting  through  the  world  will  trie 

Who  first  can  at  her  feet  present  bu  crown. 

DmvtnaMt.     Gondibert,  book  ill  cin.  4. 
Ace.    At  Qnintiny  hee 

In  honour  of  this  bridaltee. 

Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee. 

Ben  JofWkH,     Underwood,  foL  276. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  can  the  children  of  the  bnii' 
chcmber  mourn*,  as  lojg  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them. 

Matthew,  ch.  ix.  f .  15. 

Such  rarions  flowry  wreaths  th*  assembly  wesre, 
As  shew'd  them  wisely  proud  of  nature's  pride; 

Which  so  adom'd  them,  that  the  coanest  here 
Did  seem  a  prosperous  bridegroom,  or  a  bride, 

Davenant.     Gondibert,  book  ii.  can.  6. 

Alpu.  Come  tlien,  let's  in,  and  end  this  nuptial, 
Then  to  our  coronation  with  all  speed  : 
My  rertuous  maid,  thiff  day  i'le  be  your  bride-mM*. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  A  Wife  far  a  Moneth,  actT.M.  1. 

Let's  sing  about,  and  say,  hey-trol. 
Troll  to  me  the  bridall  boll. 
And  diride  the  broad  bride-cake 
Round  about  the  brides^teUte, 

Ben  Jonoon,     Underwood,  Col  27i 

How  dar'st  thou  disobey,  when  I  command  ? 
Mind,  mind  her  not,  nor  be  disturb'd  at  tean, 
A  counterfeited  qualm  of  bridal  fears. 

Lan»down,     The  British  Enchantress,  set  L  K.  1 

Are  you  awake,  sweet  William  ?  she  said : 

Or,  sweet  William,  are  you  asleep  ? 
God  give  you  joy  of  your  gay  bridebed 

And  me  of  my  winding  sbeet. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  miUam,  i»  Pfr^' 

He,  only  he,  can  tell,  who  match'd  like  me, 
(If  such  another  happy  man  there  be) 
Has  by  his  own  experience  tried. 
How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

Lytteltan.     An  irregular  Odr. 

So  wept  Aurelia,  till  the  destin'd  youtk 
Stepp'd  in,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles. 
And  blanching  sables  into  bridtsi  bloom. 

Young.     The  Complaint,  Nifkt.r, 

BRIDELIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
Polygamia,  order  Monoecia.  Generic  cbaractcr :  herwi' 
phrodite  ^ower,  calyx  five-partite  j  petab  fivCi  iDScrted 
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BRI-      iato  the  calyx  ^  stamina  fire^  monadelpbous ;  styles 

DELIA,    bifid  i  berry  two-seeded  :    male  flower,  calyx  fire-par- 

-*~       tite  j    petals  five ;    inserted  iuto  the  calyx  ;  filaments 

BRIDGE,  iiaving  live  aatherlferous  columns  :  femoU  flower,  calyx 


and  corolla  of  the  male;  styles  two,  bind;   berry 
two-seeded. 

An  East  Indian  genus,  containing  three  species. 
Roxburgh,  Planii  of  CoromandeU 


BRI- 
DELIA. 

BRIDGE. 


BRIDGE. 


BRIDGE,  V.  \  The  origin  of  this  word  has  not 
Bridge,  n,  J  been  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Ihre 
considers  the  Swc.  brygga,  to  be  the  diminutive  of 
bro,  pons ;  properly  denoting  aliquod  itratum,  i.  e.  any 
thing  strewed,  spread,  stretched.  Spelman, — ^that  brig 
or  brug  is  so  called  because  it  is  usually  constructed 
e  tabuUs ;  brug  also  signifying  tabulatum.  Skinner* s  con- 
jecture, that  the  final  part  of  the  word,  sc.  rige  is  the 
A.  S.  rige,  hricg,  a  ridge  3 — appears  worthy  of  notice.  It 
accounts  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  ;  and  to  the  bridge  of  a  violin.  In  A.  8. 
we  find  hricg,  bricg^  in  Swe.  rygg,  brygga;  in  Ger. 
ruck,  bruck;  in  Dutch,  rugge,  brugge :  in  English, 
ridge,  bridge.  The  common  prefix  be  supplies  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  words  in  each  language. 

B^de  Euerwyk  h js  oat  axen  hym  he  drov. 
In  Btade,  >at  me  clapede  Stamford  Brugge  >o, 
And  now  me  dupe)  y*  Batayle  Brugge,  ror  ^  batayle  ^t  vai  >o. 

JL  GUmcttter,  p.  355. 

On  be  hrigge  were  tile  ^  ramvard  &  ye  rere,- 
Under  Jram  )e  Mggt  gan  faUe  doun  in  to  ^  riuere. 

R,  Bnmme,  p.  204. 

Amonge  bis  other  notable  dedys,  he  made  a  hrwdge  oner  the 
fyner  of  Ryne,  of  y.  C.  pace  long,  by  the  cytie  of^agtkce. 

Fakyan,  v.  L  ch.  156. 

Xerxes,  the  libertie  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
From  Susa  his  Memnoniau  palace  high 
Came  to  the  sea,  and  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  tray,  Europe  with  Asia  joyn'd. 

Miltvn,    Paradite  Loti,  book  X.  1.  310. 

The  former  union  nowretomes  agiine,. 
This  isle  shall  once  more  kisse  the  maine 
Joya'd  with  a  flowry  hridgt  of  loue  on  which  the  Graces  dance. 
Btmmmoni.     An  EpiikaUuHium. 


Why  halt  ve  thos,  ye  Britons  ?  Why 


Decline  the  war  ?  Shall  a  morass  forbid 

Your  easy  march  ?  Advance ;  we'll  bridge  a  way, 

Safe  of  access.  J.  Philip,    Blenheim, 

Yonr  greatest  conquerors  have  burnt  their  ships  or  broke  down 
the  hfidgti  behind  tbiBm,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  Spectatw^  No.  295. 

Stupendous  task  I  in  vain  stood  tow*ring  hills 

Oppos'd  ;  in  vain  did  ample  Irwell  pour 

Her  tide  transverse .  he  pierc'd  the  tow'ring  hill. 

He  Ar^fVthe  ample  tide,  and  high  in  air, 

And  deep  through  earth,  his  freighted  barge  he  bore. 

Maeon,     The  English  Garden,  book  iii. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a  guiph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  tf  to  drink. 

Cowper,    Task,  book  i. 

It  is  needless  to  investigate  ancient  authors  for  a 
description  of  the  primitive  Bridge,  as  its  origin  and 
elements  are  to  be  found  in  uncultivated  nations  of 
modern  times.  Stepping  stones  in  shallow  rivers, 
covered  with  planks  from  stone  to  stone,  exhibit  the 
incipient  principles  of  piers  and  arches,  which  science 
has  brought  to  their  present  perfection.    In  deeper 
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rivers  a  congregation  of  stones  forms  a  loftier  pier  j 
and  where  the  openings  were  sufficiently  narrow,  and 
the  slabs  of  stone  were  sufficiently  long,  or  the  art 
and  strength  of  the  untaught  architects  were  sufficient 
to  the  task,  a  road-way  was  formed  from  pier  to  pier^ 
like  the  Vitruvian  architrave  of  the  primitive  Tuscan 
temple. 

As  man  improved  in  civilisation,  art  and  science  invention 
made  progress  with  him,  and  the  simple  mode  of  con«  o/the  arch, 
structing  the  early  arches,  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Memphis,  as  exhibited  in  figures  I,  9,  3^  and  4,  of  Fig.  1,2, 3, 
plate  III.  of  Bridges,  afforded  an  easy  and  improved  and  ^t 
method  of  constructing  Bridges.  P^  '^* 

One  of  the  most  ancient  examples  of  Bridge  build-  1*h«  Bridge 
ing  on   record,    is  the  Bridge  which   according  to  ^^^'i^^^j, 
Herodotus,  (1.186,)  Queen  Nitocris  constructed  over  ^"g^J^i^^n, 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.    Diodorus  Siculus  relates, 
that  this  Bridge  extended  to  the  extraordinary  length 
of  five  furlongs,  which  is  doubted  by  JVf.  RoUin  in  his 
Andent  History,  as  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  one  furlong  in  width.     This   doubt  of  the 
modem  critic,  should  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  ancient  historian ;  because, 
from  the  situation  of  this  celebrated  city  and  river,  the 
stream  at  particular  seasons  might  have  been  con* 
siderably  wider,  and  the  Bridge  have  been  continued 
as  a  causeway  over  the  strand,  as  far  as  the  temporary 
floods  extended. 

The  construction  of  this  Bridge  is  generally  supposed^ 
by  the  most  authentic  writers,  to  have  been  of  the  first 
or  most  ancient  mode,  namely,  with  lintols  or  archi- 
traves, extended  from  pier  to  pier.  Consequently 
the  piers  must  have  been  numerous,  and  the  openings 
contracted ;  yet  a  large  number  of  the  apertures  and 
piers,  forming  a  raised  causeway  over  a  rapid  and 
changeful  river,  must  have  presented  a  grand  and 
imposing  effect. 

With  the  Greeks,  who  were  more  a  maritime  people.  Bridges 
and  more  accustomed  to  navigation  than  the  ancient  among  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  ships  and  boats  <>rMks* 
preceded,  if  not  superseded  the  use  of  Bridges.    In 
their  brightest  days,  when  their  fine  style  of  architec- 
ture was  complete,  when  their  porticoes  were  crowded 
with  paintings,    and  their  streets  with  statues,  the 
people  of  Athens  waded  or  ferried  over  the  Cephisus 
for  want  of  a  Bridge.    The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to 
have  valued  the  construction  of  the  arch  sufficiently, 
to  have  excelled  in  Bridge  building,  and  must  yieUl 
the  palm  of  merit  in  this  department  of  architecture 
to  their  successors. 

No  people  of  the  ancient  world  carried  the  power  of  Bridges 
rearing  the  stupendous  arch,    and   the   magnificent  among  the  * 
vault  and  cupola,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  ancient  ^■^^n*- 
Romans.   After  the  construction  of  their  great  sewers, 
their  aqueducts,  and  their  cupola  over  the  Pantheon 
of  M.  Agrippa,  a  Bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  of  easy 
5  K 
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stone  Bridges^  as  practised  in  its  best  and  most  effec- 
taal  manner,  should  be  conceded  to  this  great  and 
indefatigable  people. 

The  Romans  are  generally  supposed  to  have  derived 
thdir  primitive  architectnre,  through  the  Etruscans,  a 
Dorian  colony,  from  the  Greeks.  There  is  enough  of 
resemblance  to  justify  the  inference,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  sewers  of  Rome  in  so  early  a  period 
of  its  history,  as  that  of  the  Elder  Tarquin,  proves  the 
use  of  arches  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Etruscan 
architects,  who  executed  them  j  and-carries  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  auxiliary  to  their  art  to  a  close 
connection  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  spite  of  the 
omission  of  Pericles  to  adorn  his  city  with  a  Bridge, 
and  of  the  studied  contempt  of  arch-work  in  the 
Farthenon,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Romans  have  beyond  denial,  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  apply  the  invention  of  the  arch  to 
important  works  of  public  use.  Such  as  their  Bridges, 
their  aqueducts,  their  magnificent  temples,  and  their 
splendid  arches  of  triumph,  erected  in  honour  of  their 
greatest  heroes. 

The  most  celebrated  Bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were 
not  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  their 
arches,  nor  by  the  peciUiar  lightness  of  their  piers  j 
but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  magnificent  works  of  this 
city,  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  they  are 
highly  worthy  of  observation  and  study  from  their 
excellence  and  durability.  The  span  or  ch^rd  of  their 
arches  seldom  exceeded  seventy  or  eighty  feet  j  and 
the  versed  sine  or  height  was  nearly  half  of  the  chord, 
being  mostly  semicircular  in  form>  or  a  segment  nearly 
approaching  thereto. 

The  Bridges  at  or  adjacent  to  Rome  were  eight  in 
number:  1.  The  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built 
over  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Ancus  Martins  of 
timber,  so  framed  as  to  require  no  iron  bolts  or  ties 
for  its  security.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  serving  to  unite  the  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  that  hill  to  the  Janiculum  ;  and  was  the  Bridge 
which  Horatius  Codes  defended  with  such  courage 
2^inst  Porsenna.  Hence  it  was  subsequently  called 
Pons  Horatius,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  assertion 
that  it  was  built  by  that  warrior.  It  was  rebuilt  of 
stone  by  JSmilius  Lepidus,  and  then  called  PonsJSmili' 
emus,  Tiberius  afterwards  repaired  it ;  finally,  having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  of  marble  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  whence  it  was  called  Pons  Marmoraius,  Portions 
of  its  ruins  are  still  visible,  near  the  gardens  of  Prince 
Panphili  on  the  Ripa  grande.  It  was  fr^m  this  Bridge 
that  the  body  of  Heliogabalus  was  cast,  with  a  stone 
about  its  neck,  into  the  Tiber. 

2.  The  Pons  Triumphalis  so  called,  as  being  the 
Bridge  over  which  those  to  whom  the  Senate  decreed 
a  triumph,  passed  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  was  near 
the  Vatican ;  and  from  its  situation  derived  another 
name.  Pons  Faticanus.  It  led  from  the  Campus  Martins 
tt)  the  Vatican  Hill.  A  restoration  of  it  from  its  ruins, 
which  are  near  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
from  descriptions  by  Durand  and  others,  is  given 
in  fig,  1,  plate  I. 

3.  The  Pons  Fabricivs,  named  after  its  founder 
Fabricius,  who  built  it,  being  Curator  viarum,  during 
the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  It  led  to  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum  on  the 
opposite  bank,'by  another  Bridge,  (4.)  which  was  called 


M^vn9  %^3sw9,  atier  \^e9uu8  unuins,  wno  erected  it  in  VKhm 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  j  and  EsquiUnus  from  its  ntuitbn  v;^!^ 
The  first  named  portion  of  this  double  Bridgie,  isPba 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Ponte  quatiroCajn,  from  a^^o^* 
figure  of  Janus  quadrifrons  which  formerly  stood  near 
to  it ;  and  the  latter  by  that  of  S.  Bartolomeo,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  church  of  that  name.    These 
Bridges  were  rebuilt  during  the  reigns  of  Valentiniaa 
and  Valens.     The  length  of  the  chord  of  the  Cestian 
Bridge  is  seventy-seven  feet  nine  inches,  its  curve  a 
semicircle,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  thirty-eight 
feet  ten,  and  its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,  four  feet  three 
Inches.    The  arches  of  the  Fabrician  Bridge  are  seg- 
ments of  eighty-three  feet  six  inches  span,  and  thirty- 
four  feet  high.     Its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,  five  feet. 

5.  The  Pons  Jankuli  led  from  the  Campus  Martiusi'<n» 
to  the  Janiculum,  whence  it  received  its  first  namc.^""^ 
It  was  subsequently  called  Pons  Aurelius,  and  was  re- 
built with  marble  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  1475,  it 
was  restored  by  Sextus  IV.  (whose  name  it  now  bears, 
being  called  Pont^  Sisto  ;)  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
estates  of  the  Cardinal  Torrecremata,  whose  testamen- 
tary disposition  he  altered  for  this  public  purpose,  to 
accommodate  the  vast  multitude  which  flocked  to 
Rome,  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  celebrated  during 
the  reign  of  this  Pope. 

6.  Pons  ^Uus  received  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Pom 
-^ius  Hadrianus,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built,  and  is^B* 
situated  close  to  hia  Mausoleum.  This  fine  Bridge  is 
said  to  have  had  originally  a  roof  of  bronze  supported 
by  forty  columns  ^  but  it  was  dilapidated  by  the  Bar- 
barians, who  despoiled  the  splendid  Mausoleum  of  its 
ancient  riches,  and  converted  it  into  a  fortress.  Uwas 
restored  byl^lement  IX.  after  the  designs  of  BeEnini» 
who  placed  on  tt  the  ten  colossal  statues  of  angels 
carved  in  white  marble,  who  bear  representations  of 
the  various  instruments  of  our  Saviour's  saffferings : 
the  nails,  the  cross,  the  lance,  the  scourges,  the 
crown  of  thorns^  &c.  heaoe  its  present  name  Ponte 
Sant*  Angelo. 

7.  The  Pons  Milvius^  built  in  the  time  of  Sy^^aby  JJJjg, 
MarxniA  Enulius  Scaurus  while  Censor,  and  oorroptiy 
called  after  him  MiMas,  is  a  little  way  out  of  the 
city,  on-  ttie  road  to  Florence,  the  ancient  ViaFlamim. 

It  was  on  this  Bridge  that  Cicero  arrested  the  Allobro- 
gian  ambassadors,  who  were  the  bearers  of  letters  to 
Catiline,  and  discovered  the  extent  of  his  conspiracy: 
and  it  was  also  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Maxentius,  where  the  former  had 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross.  It  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  V.  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Ponte MoUe.  ^^^^^, 

8.  The  Pons  Senatorivs  or  Palatinus,  16  still  Fr^ytonni 
remaining,  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  was  called 
Palatinus  from  its  situation,  and  Senatorius  as  being  the 
Bridge  over  which  the  Senators  were  accustomed  to 
pass  in  solemn  procession,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Re- 
public led  them  to  the  Janiculum  Mount,  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  Sybils.  It  is  now  called  PonU  S. 
Maria,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  church  of  S.  Mana 
Egizziaca  5  but  more  commonly  Ponte  Botto,  from  twoot 
its  arches  being  entirely  destroyed.    See  fig.  ->  plate  L 

The  principal  Bridges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tkBru:; 
city  of  Rome  are,  the  Ponte  Salario  buUt  over  thetj"^ 
Teverone,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  which  leads 
to  the  Via  Salaria,     It  appears  by  an  inscription  upon 
it,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Narsis,  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  Totila,  The  Pons  Lucarius  upon  the  same 
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The  Pon»  Mammaut  or  MmnmuluM,  built  by  Alexander 
Sevenis  upon  the  Anio  near  Rome,  and  named  in 
bononr  of  his  mother.  The  Pom  iVomealoMM  over  the 
same  river  leading  from  the  Via  Namentana,  and  now 
named  Ponte  delta  Montana. 

We  omit  the  Bridge  of  boats  constructed  by  Xerxes 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  by  Darius  over  the  llinician 
Bosphonis.  That  of  Ciesar  over  the  Rhine  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  7^>i6er  Bridges.  The 
celebrated  military  Bridge  thrown  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube,  according  to  the  description  of  Dio  Cassius, 
had  twenty  piers,  which  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  above  the  foundations,  and  sixty  feet  wide  j 
these  were  united  by  arches  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  span.  Paulus  Jovius  reckons  this  Bridge  to  have 
had  thirty-four  piers,  while  the  Count  de  Marsigll 
only  allows  it  to  have  had  twenty- three. 

The  site  of  this  Bridge  has  given  rise  to  many  dis- 
cussions ;  but  Busching,  a  celebrated  geographer,  has 
given  some  very  plausible  reasons  for  affixing  it  to  a 
spot  between  Zernigrad,  a  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  Czernecz,  a  town  inhabited  by  the 
Valachii,  about  two  leagues  below  Orsova,  in  a  place 
where  the  river  is  about  a  thousand  paces  wide.  This 
Bridge,  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of 
Trajan's  column^  and  other  celebrated  monuments  of 
that  period,  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  period ;  for 
Hadrian  demolished  it,  and  put  its  architect  to  death^; 
asserting  that  the  Bridge  facilitated  the  irruptions  of 
the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  leal 
causes  are  known  to  have  been  jealousy  of  Apollo- 
dorus's  character  as  an  architect,  which  .Hadrian  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  resentment  at  sneers  made  by 
the  artist  at  the  Emperor's  designs. 

Dio  Cassias  has  been  charged  with  exaggeration  in 
his  account  of  this  Bridge,  and  Montfaucon  opposes  to 
it  the  sculptural  delineations  on  the  Trajan  column  : 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  sculpture  does 
not  attempt  to  give  a  correct  resemblance  of  the 
Bridge,  but  only  a  record  of  its  existence. 
Brid^  of  The  Bridge  of  Alcantara  over  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon, 
Ucantara.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  Roman  splen- 
dour, being  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length, 
having  six  semicircular  arches,  and  piers  of  twenty- 
four  feet  each  in  width,  and  twenty-erght  in  breadth. 
Its  greatest  arch  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  span, 
and  its  voussoirs  at  their  vertex,  eight  feet  five  inches. 
The  road-way  is  two  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  From  an  inscription  upon  it,  we  learn  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  governor  of  the  country, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
(ridge  and  Of  all  the  works  of  this  description,  however,  the 
qneduct  j^^g^  superb  is  the  aqueduct  Bridge  at  Nismes,  an 
ancient,  large,  and  flourishing  town  in  the  department 
of  Gard  in  the  south  of  France,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pont  du  Gard.  This  Colossal  structure  is  situated 
about  three  leagues  to  the  north  of  Nismes.  It  is 
generally  supposed  from  an  inscription,  to  have  been 
erected  by  Agrippa,  (although  the  letters  A.  E.  A.  may 
rather  imply  Aqu^ductus  Elii  Jdriani,)  in  order  to  con- 
vey to  Nismes  the  waters  of  the  spring  of  Eure,  which 
rises  near  Uzes.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  consists  of  three  Bridges  (if  they  may  be 
so  called)  or  series  of  arcades,  reared  one  upon  the 
other  so  as  to  unite  two  craggy  mountains.    See 


fourteen  feet  wide  and  eighteen  high,  formed  of  huge 
bloeks  of  stone,  admirably  wrought  ami  fitted  together 
without  cement.  The  central  Bridge  or  arcade,  on  which 
the  aqueduct  stands,  has  eleven  arches,  each  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  nearly  seventy  feet  high ;  and  the  lowest, 
under  which  runs  the  Gard,  an  inconsiderable  but 
rapid  river,  has  six  arches  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  chord  of  the  largest  arch  of  this  noble 
structure  is  eighty  feet  in  length  ;  its  versed  sine  is 
forty  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex 
of  the  arch,  four  feet  nine  inches  English.  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  repaired,  in  1609,  the  damages  whieh  this 
stupendous  and  useful  mass  of  masonry  bad  sustained 
from  time,  erected  a  Bridge  by  the  side  of  the  lower 
range  of  arches  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  j 
but  the  inferiority  of  its  mode  of  construction  is  pecu- 
liarly visible,  and  there  are  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  <roussoirs  to  each  arch. 

The  spans  of  the  arches  of  the  Roman  Bridges  were 
small,  if  compared  with  those  of  modem  times ;  yet 
there  are  some  splendid  exceptions,  as  in  the  Ponie 
del  Castel  Vecchio  at  Verona,  consisting  of  three  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  span.  The  Bridge  built  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar,  Bridge  of 
near  Narni  on  the  Flaminian  way,  was  a  single  arch  Augustus, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  span.  Palladio  gives  a 
description  of  the  Bridge  of  Rimini,  built  by  the 
Romans  also  upon  the  Flaminian  way,  which  has  five 
arches.  Temanza,  a  Venetian  architect,  who  published 
an  account  of  it,  says,  tliat  all  the  voussoirs  and  other 
masonry  of  that  fine  work  have  their  beds  so  exactly 
jointed,  that  a  hair  could  not  pass  between  ;  see  fig.*3, 
plate  I. ;  likewise  of  tliat  of  Vicenza  upon  the  Bachi- 
glione,  of  three  arches ;  and  of  one  upon  the  Rerone  also 
of  three  arches.  Another  Bridge  near  Narni  on  the  road  ^jtA^  i  -» 
from  Rome  to  Loretto,  also  built  by  Augustus,  is  men-  near  Nanu. 
tioned  by  Martinellis  as  consisting  of  four  arches  ;  the 
first  seventy-five  feet  in  span,  and  one  hundred  and  two 
feet  high  :  the  spans  of  the  others  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet. 

The  Romans  built  many  Bridges  in  the  provinces,  Bridjrcs  'm 
some  of  which  were  very  magnificent.   Such  was  that  the  Ronuui 
of  Merida  upon  the  river  Guadiana  in  the  province  of  provinces. 
Estremadura.     Don  Antonio  Ponz,    in  his   Viage  d* 
Espand,  says  he  found  its  length  thirteen  hundred 
paces  J  and  Vargas  reckons  sixty-four  arches.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Third,  one  of  the  large  arches  to- 
wards the  middle  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  on 
which  account  three  or  four  adjoining  were  rebuilt  in 
1610. 

An  ancient  Roman'Bridge,  rather  partaking  of  the  Ancient ' 
nature  of  a  temporary  military  work,  than  of  a  per-  Rooian  ' 
manent  structure,  has  recently  been  discovered  between  Bridge  in 
Vatte  and  Exloo,  in  a  marsh  in  the  district  of  Dienshe.  G«ra»ny.; 
It  was  described  in  the  Dutch  papers  under  date  of 
Zwolle,  Oct.  29,  1S18.    This  ancient  work  is  four  ^t 
under  the  present  surface,  which  has  been  uncovered 
for  the  length  of  a  league  and  a  half,  and  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet  known.     The  Bridge  runs  from  the 
Weerdenger  Sbut,  through  the  Marsh,  past  the  Haar, 
and  the  convent  Ter  Appel,  a  distance  of  above  three 
full  leagues  ;    it  consists  principnlly  of  rough  firs,  of 
the  length  of  twelve  feet,  neatly  laid  together ;  where 
the  marshy  ground  is  carefully  taken  up,  no  interval  is 
6  k2 
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uvciiigv;,  iurcc  ur  iuur  tuuiics  ill  uiunicfccr.  nere  Riia 
there,  instead  of  sterns^  are  split  planks  of  the  above 
length  and  various  thicknesses  :  there  are  no  nails, 
and  all  is  hewn  with  the  axe.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  is  the  Bridge  of  Germanicus  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  which  was  laid  along  this  place  by  forty 
Roman  cohorts,  on  occasion  of  a  hasty  retreat  fifteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ 

Anumg  the  most  celebrated  Bridges  in  modem 
times,  or  those  built  subsequently  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  the  splendid  works  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  who  imitated  and  rivalled  the  best 
constructions  of  the  Romans.  The  Bridge  of  Cordova 
over  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  eminent  example  of  their 
success.  It  was  built  by  Issim  the  son  and  successor 
of  Abduel  Akman,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  Kings  of 
Spain. 

The  Bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon  is  one  of 
the  Rhone,  the  most  ancient  Bridges  of  modern  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  a  religious  society  called  "  the  Brethren  of 
the  Bridge,**  which  was  established  upon  the  decline  of 
the  second,  and  commencement  of  the  third  race  of 
Kings,  when  the  state  fell  into  anarchy,  and  there  was 
little  security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  passing 
rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the  exactions 
and  rapacities  of  banditti.  The  object  of  this  merito- 
.  rious  society  was  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  by 
dispersing  themselves  into  fraternities,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  Bridges,  and  establishing  ferries  and  cara- 
vanseras  on  the  banks  of  the  most  frequently  crossed 
rivers.  Their  first  establishment  was  upon  the  Durance 
at  a  dangerous  place  called  Maupas ;  but  subsequently 
Bonpas,  from  their  protection  and  accommodation. 
Near  this  spot,  at  Brianc^ou,  is  a  fine  bridge  of  semi- 
circular arches,  the  chord  of  which  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  sixty- 
two  feet  six  inches,  and  the  voussoirs  five  feet  six 
inches  at  the  vertex.  Its  architect  was  Henriana.  The 
Bridge  in  question,  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon, 
was,  according  to  Gautier,  projected  and  built  by 
Benezct,  who  was  originally  a  shepherd,  and  who  re- 
ceived repeated  warnings  in  dreams  to  quit  his  fiock 
and  undertake  this  enterprise.  After  much  opposition 
and  contempt  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  succeeded 
by  the  aid  of  the  brethren,  and  was  canonized  at  his 
death  in  11 87.  This  Bridge,  which  was  composed  of 
eighteen  arches,  was  commenced  in  1176,  (the  same 
year  in  which  Peter  of  Colechurch,  probably  one  of 
the  same  fraternity,  began  liondon  Bridge,)  and  com- 
pleted in  1 188.  The  length  of  the  chord  of  its  great- 
est arch,  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  nine  inches, 
and  its  versed  sine  forty-five  feet  ten  inches.  Its  curve 
was  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  height  of  its 
voussoirs  at  the  vertex  two  feet  three  inches. 

The  same  benevolent  association,  after  the  death  of 
their  pontine  saint,  accomplished  the  still  greater 
undertakings  of  the  Bridges  of  Lyons  of  twenty  arches, 
and  of  the  St.  Esprit  over  the  Rhone  of  nineteen  con- 
siderable arches,  besides  several  smaller  ones  in  the 
abutments. 

Another  ancient  Bridge  of  this  period,  is  that  over 
the  Allier  at  Brioude  in  France,  called  the  Vieille 
Brioude,  built  by  Grenier  and  Estone  in  1454.  Its 
principal  arch  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet  chord,  and  seventy  feet  three 
inches  in  height.     The  voussoirs  of  this  immense 


existence,  are  nve  teet  tnree  lacbes  at  the  vertex.       C3 

The  celebrated  Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trimty/buiU  Bri3^ 
over  the  Amo  at  Florence  in  1569,  boasts  neariyait))e% 
great  antiquity,  and  stands  unrivalled  as  a  work  of*^- 
art.    Its  curve  is  elliptical,  although  Ware,  among 
other  writers,  has  declared  it  to  be  pointed.  Its  chord 
is  ninety-five  feet  three  inches,  versed  sine  fourteea 
feet  ten,  and  the  height  of  the  vertex  betwcea  the 
extrados  and  the  intrados  two  feet  nine  inches.   A 
copy  of  this  Bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Gamin  the 
walks  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

Among  other  fine  Bridges  in  Italy,  are  the  Rialto.iVRub 
built  by  Giovanni  da  Ponte  in   1591,  over  the  grand  tod  ote 
canal  at  Venice.     The  chord  of  its  arch  is  ninety*8ii  ^^^ 
feet  ten  inches,  its  versed  sine  twenty  feet  seven  inches,  ^"^ 
its  voussoirs  at  their  vertex  four  feet,  its  height  from 
the  water  twenty-one  feet,  and  its  width  sixty-six 
feet.     See  plate  III.  Rg.  5. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  this  singular  city  requires 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  Bridges  than  any  other,  and 
their  number  has  been  calculated  by  Gautier  at  about 
three  hundred  and  forty. 

Of  Bridges  whose  arches  are  of  considerable  span, 
Perronet  mentions  that  an  arch  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  span  was  built  at  Verona  in  1354.  In  1611  ^J^^^' 
the  Bridge  of  Claix  over  the  Drac  at  Grenoble  was^""^'"*" 
built,  with  a  principal  arch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  span,  the  curve  was  a  segment  of  a  circle,  its 
versed  sine  was  sixty-two  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
height  of  its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  only  three  feet 
one. 

France  has  to  boast  of  many  fine  Bridges,  built  Bnu^ac 
during  the  last  two  centuries  ;  particularly  the  Bridge  ^^^ 
at  Orleans,  which  was  built  over  the  Loire  by  Hupeau. 
This  simple  and  elegant  Bridge  consists  of  nine  arches, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  a  false  ellipsis  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  seven  inches  in  span,  the  versed 
sine  twenty-nine  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  voussoirs  at  their  vertex,  six  feet  ten  inches. 

The  Pont  Royal  over  the  Seine  is  likewise  deserving ''<»*^* 
of  notice  from  its  scientific  construction.  It  was  de- 
signed and  executed  in  1685  by  Jlilius  Hardouin 
Mansard,  a  celebrated  architect  of  the  age  of  Loais 
XIV.  .and  consists  of  five  arches  ;  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  eighty-two  feet  in  span,  and  the  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  parapets,  sixty  feet. 

Perronet,  the  able  writer  on  his  art,  constructed  Pw^* 
many  large  Bridges  in  France  between  the  years  1/50  ^'^ 
and  1784,  and  has  given  plans,  elevations,  and  other 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  sundry  others.     His  famous  Bridge  of  NeuilWl|^" 
was  begun  in  1768  and  finished  in  1774.     It  consists  ^^^'• 
of  five  arches  of  equal  width,  the  chords  of  which  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  feet,  the  versed  sine 
thirty-two,  their  curves,  false  ellipses,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,   five  feet  three 
inches. 

The  Bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Mantes^  which  pos-Bn^**^ 
sesses  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  character  much  re-  '''^ 
sembling  that  over  the  Loire  at  Orleans,  was  began 
in  1757  by  Hupeau,  and  finished  by  Perronet  in  l/GS. 
It  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  chord, 
thirty-eight  feet  three  inches  high,  and  with  voussoirs 
six  feet  three  inches  thick  at  the  vertex. 

In  1774,  Perronet  began  his  novel  Bridf^e  over  the 
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iDOB.  Oik  at  St  Maxciice  Vfhioh  be  finished  in  1786.  The 
arches  are.  remarkable  for  their  flatness,  rising  only 
six  feet  three  inches,  while  their  chords  are  seventy- 
six  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs 
Bt  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  four  feet  eight  inches.  The 
jMers  also  affect  a  similar  novelty,  being  composed  of 
four  columns;  the  two  outermost  of  which  are  joined 
together  by  walls,  and  the  central  intercoluinniation 
left  open, 
de  la  Another  of  Perronet's  ingenious  works  is  his  Bridge 
rorde.  cfdled  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  formerly  the  Pont  de  la 
Revolution,  also  built  over  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  1791. 
The  chord  of  the  arches  of  this  Bridge  is  ninety-three 
feet  nine  inches,  the  versed  sine  nine  feet  eight  inches, 
and  the  curve  of  which  they  are  composed,  segments 
of  circles, 
fc  of  •  M.  de  Voglio  erected  a  Bridge  of  twelve  arches  over 
oire.  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Loire  at  Saumur,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Bridges  in  France.  The 
chord  of  the  arches,  which  are  all  of  equal  dimensions, 
is  sixty  feet,  the  versed  sine  twenty-one  feet,  and  the 
formation  of  the  curve  elliptical.  It  was  begun  in  1756, 
and  finished  in  1770. 
«  of  The  Bridge  of  Jena,  which  was  built  by  La  Mande 
in  1815  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  arches  whose  curves  are  segments  of  circles,  ninety- 
one  feet  six  inches  span,  ten  feet  nine  inches  versed 
sine,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex, 
four  feet  eight  inches. 

The  art  of  constructing  large  arches  appears  now  to 
be  practised  with  a  fearless  certainty.    Wiebeking  has 
recently  (1806)  constructed  a  stone  Bridge,  at  Ulm 
over  the  Danube,  with  an  arch  the  chord  of  whose 
arc  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  two  inches,  the 
"versed  sine  twenty-two  feet  three  inches,  the  curve  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoir 
at  the  vertex,  six  feet  one  inch. 
ts  in       "^he  art  of  building  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  appears 
Bri-  to  have  been  studied  with  great  diligence  from  our 
earliest  times,  and  to  have  equalled  our  progress  in 
the  other  branches  of  architecture,  and  the  other  arts 
and  sciences. 
.  at         The  roost  ancient  Bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic 
tod.    triangular  Bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  This  singular  Bridge 
has  three  distinct  approaches  from  as  many  roads 
formed  by  three  segments  of  a  circle,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  and  form  pointed  arches.    The  longest 
Bridge  in  this  country  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton 
in   Staffordshire,  built    in    the  twelfth   century,   of 
squared  free*stone.     It  consists  of  thirty-four  arches, 
and  is  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length. 
^  The  coincidence  of  dates  between  the  erection  of 

London  Bridge  in  1176  by  Peter  of  Colechurch  or 
Colchester,  a  priest,  and  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Avig- 
non  by  Benezet  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,  has 
been  before  noted.  The  old  Bridge  at  Newcastle-* 
upon-Tyne  was  built  of  stone  in  1381  j  and  that  over 
the  Medway  at  Rochester  about  the  same  time.  London 
Bridge  was  composed  originally  of  twenty-two  arches, 
and  was  incumbered  for  maay  years  with  a  street  of 
houses,  which  was  removed  between  the  years  1756 
and  1758;  and  the  three  centre  arches  were  then  con- 
verted into  one  of  seventy-two  feet  in  span,  under  the 
auperintendance  of  Messrs.  Dance  and  Taylor.  This 
g^reat  centre  arch  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  seventy- 
^even  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  length  of  the 
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made  of  various  heights  and  diameters  to  aecord  with 
it.  This  haadsome  Bridge  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Robert  Milne,  an  able  Scottish  architect,  who  was 
the  first  Briton,  aud  perhaps  the  first  Protestant,  who 
ever  obtained  a  mechii  in  the  class  of  the  fi»e  arts  at 
Kome,  for  a  grand  architectural  composition  of  truly 
Failadian  skill.  The  works  of  this  Bridge  were  com- 
menced in  1/60,  and  completed  in  1771*  It  is  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  and  forty-three 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth  between  the  parapets.  It  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  elliptical  ardies,  increasing  in 
width  progressively  from  the  shore  to  the  centre, 
which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  span,  its  versed  sine 
forty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
Toussoirs  at  the  vertex  six  feet  seven  inches. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  river  the  next  Bridge 
is  that  of  Waterloo,  which  leads  from  the  Strand  to 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  This  Bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  architectural  monuments  of  our 
times.  It  is  the  only  Bridge  over  the  Thames  in 
which  a  flat  surface  is  maintained  in  its  whole  course. 
The  piers  are  fronted  with  coupled  Done  columns.  Its 
length  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  consists  of 
nine  elliptical  arches,  each  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  span,  the  versed  sines  of  which  are  thirty-two  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  five  feet. 
It  was  designed  by  Ralph  Dodd,  and  executed  under 
the  directions  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie. 

Westminster  Bridge  is  one  of  the  handsomest  as 
well  as  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  all  the 
Bridges  in  Europe  -,  and  is  also  deserving  of  attention 
from  having  form^  an  era  in  the  Bridge  architecture 
of  the  country,  from  the  successful  methods  of  laying 
the  foundations  in  deep  water  and  rapid  currents.  The 
excellent  reports  of  its  architect,  M.  Labelye,  in  1751, 
are  an  admirable  commentary  on  his  work  -,  and  with 
it  and  his  other  structures,  form  a  perfect  school  of 
this  department  of  the  art.  It  was  commenced  in 
1740,  aud  was  fimshed  for  public  use  in  1747;  but 
firom  the  unexpected  failure  of  one  of  the  piers  was 
not  completed  till  1750.  This  beautiful  Bridge,  which 
is  t\*elve  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  forty- 
four  between  the  parapets,  has  thirteen  large,  and 
two  small  arches,  all  of  these  are  semicircular,  and 
spring  about  two  feet  below  high  water  mark  at  spring 
tides.  The  middle  arch  is  a  semicircle  of  seventy- 
six  feet  in  span,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at 
the  vertex  is  five  feet  ;  the  radial  lines  are  carried  on 
in  thickening  courses  till  they  are  lost  in  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  the  semioetangular  piers,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  cornice. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  opportunity  was  ever 
given  to  our  greatest  mathematical  architect.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  exert  his  transcendent  talents, 
where  they  would  have  shone  most  resplendently, 
namely,  in  the  construction  of  a  Bridge.  His  re« 
searches  led  his  able  coadjutor,  Robert  Hook,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  forming  a  catenarian  curve ; 
and  hisowncommunications  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  arches,  are  replete  with 
scientific  investigation.  He,  however,  made  a  report 
on  London  Brieve,  which  is  a  valuable  section  in  the 
theory  of  Bridge  building. 

Of  Bridges  with  single  arches,  or  where  the  centre 
arch  much  exceeds  the  side  arches,  the  following  are 


That  over  the  oanal  in  Bfeobeim  park,  was  designed  ^^^ 
by  Sir  John  Vaabiirgh ;  the  arch  is  fomedof  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  line  is  one  hoadied 
and  one  feet  in  length,  which  is  five  feet  more  Ikaa  the 
Rialto.  AnodMr  of  still  larger  ^an  was  hoik  over  tlte  Bridn 
Tees,  at  Winstone  in  Yorkshire,  from  a  design  of  Sit  ow4e 
Thomas  Robinson,  the  chord  line  of  which  is  ooe^^ 
hundred  and  eight  feet  nine  inches. 

Iron  Bridgets 

In  poii^  of  science.  Bridges  of  metal  come  hefow  Inm 
those  of  timber,  although  the  true  practiod  dementi  Bridga 
of  their  construction  are  but  as  yet  imperfectly  iinder^ 
stood,  and  may  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy. 

Metal  Bridges  are  the  exclusive  invention  of  British 
artists.  The  first  Bridge  uf  cast  iron  ever  erected,  mt 
that  over  the  Severn,  about  two  miles  belowColbrook-  OAM- 
dale,  between  the  villages  of  Broseley  and  Madeley  in  dile. 
Shropshire.  It  is  composed  of  five  ribs  fimning  tlie 
segnient  of  a  circle.  Its  chord  line  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  its  versed  sine  forty-fire  feet,  making 
its  curve  almost  a  semicircle.  The  height  of  the 
springing  of  the  arch  from  low  water  mark,  is  about 
ten  feet,  which  nudces  the  entire  height  fit>m  the  water 
to  the  vertex  of  the  soffit  fifty-five  feet.  On  these 
arch-shaped  ribs  the  road-way  is  formed  by  odier 
pieces  of  cast  iron  and  plates  which  carry  the  road. 
This  parent  of  the  Iron  Bridge  system  was  cast  at  the 
Colbrookdale  founderies  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  and 
erected  in  1777. 

The    second   Cast  Iron  Bridge   was  designed  bySoaM 
Thomas  Paine,  the  infiimous  political  writer,  and  was  ln»^ 
cast  under  his  direction  by  the  Messrs.  Walker,  at 
Rotherham  in  Yorkshire.    It  was  brought  to  London, 
and  exhibited  for  some  time  at  a  bowling  green  at 
Fancras,  near  the  old  church.    It  was  originally  m- 
tended  to  have  been  taken  to  America,  bnt  the  specu- 
lator failing  in   his  payments,   the   materials  were 
aftererwards  used  in  constructing  the  beantifiii  Bridge 
over  the  river  Wear,  at  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  neir 
Sunderland  in  the  county  of  Duriiam,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  1796.   The  merit  of 
projecting  this  Bridge  is  chiefly  due  to  Rowland  Bor- 
don,  Esq.  M,  P.  for  the  county.     The  curve  of  thii 
magnificent  arch  is  a  segment  of  a  circle^  whose  whole 
diameter  at  its  centre  would  be  five  hundred  sad  ten 
feet.    The  length  of  the  chord  at  tts  springing  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  the  versed  sine  thiiiy 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame- work  of  the  arch  at 
the  vertex,  five  feet ;  and  the  whole  height  from  low 
water  to  the  highest  part  of  the  soffit  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet,  which  admits  of  vessels  of  from  two  to  d»ee 
hundred  tons  burthen  to  pass  under  it  without  striking 
their  top  masts.    A  series  of  one  fanndred  aodfivt 
iron  blocks  or  frames  forms  a  rib,  and  six  rihs  mskethe 
width  of  the  Bric^,  which  is  thirty-two  feet    The 
spandrels  are  fitted  in  with  cast  iron  drdes,  tomcliog 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  arch,  and  supporting  the 
road* way,  which  is  supported  by  m  strong  frame  d 
timber,   planked   over  and   covered  widi  a  eemeot 
of  tar  and  chalk,  and  finished  with  layers  of  niail» 
limestone,  and  gravel.     The  abutments  are  formed  d 
masses  of  solid  masonry,  twenty-four  feet  in  thkksea^ 
forty-two  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty- 
seven  at  the  top.    In  the  ante  room  of  the  gieat  room 
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DGE,  at  the  Society- of  Artf ,  &c  at  the  Addphi,  ra  a  beaukilul 
.^^^-^-^  aad  correcl;  model  of  this  Bridge  in  a  giaaB  case« 
iwas         The  third  Iron  Bridge  in  point  of  time  was  that 
\ndge.  which  Mr.  Telford  erected  over  the  Severn^  at  Build- 
WB8  in  Shropailire^  and  finished  in  1796..    The  curve 
of  which  tiie  arch  i»  formed  ia  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
whose  whole  diameter  is  one  hondoed  and  eighty-four 
feet.    The  chord  line  meaaures  at  its  base  one  hun- 
dred aod  ^irty  feet,  the  versed  sine  twenty«sevea  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  iron  frame-woric  of  the  arch  at 
the  vertex,  three  feet  ten  inches,  the  breadth  across 
the  soffit  eighteen  feet,  and  the  height  from  ordinary 
low  water  mark,  thirty-four  feet.    The  Colbrookdale 
Company  performed  both  the  masonry  and  the  iron 
work  in  an  excellent  and  efficient  manner. 
Indge      Another  excellent  Iron  Bridge  between  piers  of 
*^^'   masonry,  was  built  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kennie,  over  the  river  Witfaam,  at  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire.    It  is  a  tasteful  and  elegant  design,,  as  well  as 
a  useful  and  scientific  work,  see  plate  IV.     Its  curve 
is  a  small  segraent  of  a  circle  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  its  chord  eighty-five  feet, 
its  versed  sine  only  Rye  feet  six  inches,  and  the  frame 
of  the  iron  work  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  three  feet, 
wark       This  same  able  and  scientific  engineer  also  erected, 
ridge,  what  may  at  present  be  called  the  finest  Iron  Bridge 
in  the  world,   over  the  Thames,  at  the  bottom  of 
Queen*street    Cheapside:      This    Bridge,    which    is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Southwaiic  or  Trafalgar,  ia 
constructed  of  three  splendid  iron  arches,   cast  by 
Messrs.   Walker  and  Yates,   late  of  Rotherham  in 
Yorkshire,  on  piers  of  granite.     The  chord  of  the 
middle  arch  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  which  is 
thirty-eight  feet  longer  than  the  Doric  column  on 
I^shstreet-hill,  eommonly  called  the  Moirament,   is 
high.     Its  curve  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  six  hun^^ 
dred  and  twenty-four  feet  diameter^  its  versed  sine 
twenty^four  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame-work  of 
the  arch  at  the  vertex,  six  feet.  " 

The  new  Iron  Bridge  at  Vauxhall  does  not  present 
such  bold  features  as  those  which  we  have  just  cited. 
It  consists  of  nine  arches  of  equal  span,  raised  upon 
stone  piers,  which  were  originally  intended  for  stone 
arches.  They  are  each  of  about  eighty  feet  span^  It 
was  executed  by  Mr.  James  Walker  the  engineer. 

An  Iron  Bridge  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Telford  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  Bonar  in  Sutberlandsfaire,  North. 
Briton,  which  he  erected  ia  Idll.  It  presents  an  arch, 
whose  chord  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  versed  sine 
twenty  feet,  diameter  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  arch  ia 
an  abscissa,  three  hundred  and  one  feet,  and  the  height, 
of  the  frame-woik  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  three 
feet. 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  Jessop  the  engineer  built  two  Inm 
Bridges  over  the  Avon.  The  chords  of  their  arches, 
which  are  segments  ci  circles,  are  one  hundred  feet,, 
their  versed  sines  fifteen,  the  diameter  of  the  complete 
circle,  of  which  the  arch  is  a  segment,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  and  the  height  of  the  frame-woric  of 
the  areh  at  the  vertex,  two  feet  four. 

The  Union  Bridge,  over  the  river  Conway,  between 
Pentre  Foelas  and  Bettwe  ia  I>enbighshire,  is  a  hand- 
some iron  Bridge  of  one  arcb,  the  curve  of  which  b  the 
segmreni  of  a  circle,  the  spandrels  are  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  representations  in  relief^  of  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock  -,  and  round  the  circumference  of  the 
arch  is  inscribed  in  i^ea  letters,  forming  part  of  the 
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BRIDGE.  These  ingenious  men  also  erected  another  bold  and 
well  constructed  Bridge  at  Writtenghen,  upon  the 
same  principles.  '  The  curve  of  this  Bridge  was  the 
segment  of  a  circle  of  three  hundred  and  forty -eight 
feet  in  diameter^  whose  chord  measured  one  hundred 
And  ninety-eight  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty-one  fieet, 
and  the  height  of  the  timber  frame- work  of  the  arch 
at  the  vertex,  seven  feet  five  inches. 

Wiebeking,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  car- 
penter of  our  times>  has  erected  several  Timber  Bf^^'^'s 
of  great  ingenuity  and  skill ;  besides  designing  others 
which  have  not  been  executed.  Of  these  latter,  one  is 
the  segment  of  a  circle  of  the  following  rxtraordinary 
dimensions  ;  namely,  its  chord  line  measures  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  feet,  its  versed  sine  only  twenty-six 
feet  six  inches,  being  the  portion  of  a  circle  whose 
whole  diameter  is  no  less  than  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
framing  of -this  extraordinary  machine,  is  only  four  feet 
two  inches.  Wiebekings  other  Bridges  are  all  segments 
of  circles,  of  proportions  similar  to  the  above,  and 
varying  in  the  lengths  of  their  chords,  from  ninety- 
four  feet  to  two  hundred  and  eight,  which  is  the  span 
of  that  over  the  Regiiitz,  at  Bamberg  in  Germany ; 
this,  which  was  built  in  1809,  is  the  widest  span  which 
has  been  executed  on  VViebeking*s  principle.  The 
principal  of  the  other  Timber  Bridges  of  this  eminent 
carpenter,  are  that  over  the  Wertach  at  Elsingen, 
over  the  Vils  atVilshoven,  over  the  Danube  at  Neuberg, 
two  over  the  Isar,  at  Freysinghen  in  Bavaria,  over 
the  Inn  at  Octtingen,  over  the  Alz  at  Altenmarkt, 
over  the  Inn  at  Rosen,  over  the  Lech  near  Augsburg, 
over  the  Inn  at  Muhldorff,  and  over  the  Rbtt.  These 
were  all  erected  in  1807,  1808,  and  1809. 

The  best  modern  methods  of  construction,  are  those 
wbich  have  curved  ribs  to  support  the  road-way,  which 
appears  first  to  have  been  applied  to  Bridges  by  Price, 
who  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  carpentry. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  excellent  elementary  work, 
this  method  of  construction  has  been  brought  to  con- 
siderable perfection  in  Germany,  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  and  in  America. 

The  wooden  Bridge  called  the  "  06te"  in  Picardy, 
by  Cofiinette,  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  diameter,  its  chord  mea- 
suring one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  its  %'ersed 
sine  only  six  feet  three  inches. 

America,  being  a  country  abounding  in  timber,  is 
Bridges  ia  obviously  well  suited  for   this   method  of  crossing 
America,     streams,  and   they  have  been  accordingly  successful 
in  Pennsylvania.     The  Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Dela- 
ware, erected  by  Burr  in  1804,  is  the  segment  of  a 
circle  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  diameter;  its 
chord  measuring  two  hundred  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty 
two  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  timber  framing  of  the 
arch  at  its  vertex,  no  more  than  two  feet  eight  inches. 
The  Timber  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  in  Philadel- 
phia, called  the  Colossus,  is  of  the  extraordinary  span 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  its  versed  sine  measuring  only  twenty 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  wooden  framing  of  the 
arch    at   the  vertex,  seven  feet.     Its  architect  was 
Wooden      Wernwag,  who  finished  it  in  1813. 
Bridge  over      That   which  was    built  over  the  Piscatagua  near 
the  Fiscar    Portsmouth,  North  America,  by  Palmer  in  1794,  is 
tagna.         the  segment  of  a  circle  of  six  hundred  feet  diameter. 
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whoise  chord  fine  niea^urea  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  }mi 
its  versed  sine  twenty-seven  feet  four  inches,  and  the  wy^ 
height  of  the  timber  frame-work  of  the  arch  eigbteeo 
feet  three  inches.    This  celebrated  timber  arch  b  pot 
together  with  wooden  keys,  similar  to  those  proposed 
by  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Treatise  on  Carpentry:  indeed  it  u 
his  method  of  construction  applied  to  a  larger  span, 
excepting  a  little  difference  in  the  form  of  the  keys. 
The  Bridge  was  built  by  Mr.  Bludget,  and  is  accomelj 
described  by  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  work       | 
on  military  Bridges. 

The  same  ingenious  mechanic.  Palmer,  also  erected  D(n 
two  other  wooden  Bridges  in  America,  one  over  tbe^"^- 
Merrimach  at  Deers  Island,  near  Newbury  Port,  of^^" 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  diameter,  finished  in  1*92  jg,^ 
and  the  other  over  the  Schuylkill,   whose  name  it 
bears  at  Philadelphia,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet  chord,   and  twelve  feet  versed  sine,  beiog  tbe 
segment  of  a  circle  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  diameter,  which  he  finished  in  1S03. 

Bridges  of  Suspension. 

Pendent  Bridges,  or  Bridges  of  Suspension,  althougiB-r 
held  by  some  persons  to  be  a  modern  invention,  or^^^ 
derived  from  the  rope  Bridges  of  South  America,  ud 
the  £ast  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Scamozzi,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Del  IdeaArdu,  1615; 
vet  the  knowledge  requisite  to  determine  the  properties 
of  this  kind  of  Bridge,  had  not  been  published  before 
th3  time  of  the  Bernouilli.    Ware,  in  his  exceUeot       , 
Tract  on   Vaults  and  Bridges,  which  has  been  coo- 
suited  for  this  article,  says,  that  the  Pendent  Bridges 
mentioned  by  Scamozzi, .  were  probably  constructed 
upon    false   principles,    and   consequently   of  short 
duration,  and  on  that  account  the  invention  fell  ioto       I 
disrepute.  i 

The  invention  of  Pendent  Bridges,  is  very  apparcot,lpr  • 
and  their  use  of  great  antiquity  in  mountainous ^^''^ 
countries. 

Kircher  in  his  China  Illustrata,  and  also  Ogilbj  in  ^ 
his  China,  16Q9,  both  mention  a  Pendent  Bridge  at  ^^ 
Junnan,  which  they  assort  w(is  built  a.  d.  65,  by  tbe  Bnun 
£m))eror  Mingus.  It  was  constructed  of  iron  chains.  N-- 
and  its  chord  line  measured  twenty  Chinese  perches,^'* 
or  two  hundred  cubits.  ^ 

The  chain   Bridge  at  Chuka-chazum,  constraded  (^)^ 
over  the  river  Tehintchieu,    about    eighteen  milesBr--* 
distant  from  Murichou,     in    Thibet,    according  to^j^ 
measurements  taken  by  Lieutenant  S.  Davis,  and  de-<^ 
scriptions   in  Turner's  Tibet,  consists  of  five  chains 
suspended  over  a  very  rocky  and  irregular  river.  Piers 
of  masonry  are  erected  on  the  rocks  on  each  side,  and 
a  covered  building  with  a  sort  of  timber  projectiof 
balcony  on  one  shore.    The  bottom  or  road*war  of 
the  Bridge,  is  a  series  of  five  chains  planked  over  sod 
suspended  from  tbe  floor  of  the  building  on  ooeside« 
and  to  the  pier  on  the  other.     It  forms  a  catensriao 
curve,  whose  chord  line  measures  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  six  feet.    At  a  height  of 
nine  feet  from  the  road-way  chains,  are  two  more 
which  are  suspended,  forming  a  similar  curve,  which 
are  brought  over  a  series  of  rollers,  and  secured  to  the 
ground  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Telford's  upper  low  d 
chains  in  the  Menai  Bridge  of  Suspension  ^^^'(^ 
ecuting,  see  plate  VI.  pr/r* 

Another  chain  Bridge  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  i^i  -^ 
also  described  in  the  same  work.    It  la  also  over  the  X-* 
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Over  a  chasm  in  a  mountain  at  Andaquailafl,  in  the 
South  Seas,  is  an  extraordinarj  Bridge  of  ropes«  which 
according  to  an  account  published  in  Frezier's  Voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  in  17I9>  17I3«  and  1714,  measures 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension. 

Serinagur  over  the  Alucrida  or  Ganges,  is  also  a 
Bridge  of  ropes,  the  chord  of  which,  according  to 
Daniell,  the  able  painter  of  views  in  Hindostan,  (No. 
23  of  the  fourth  series,)  measures  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet. 

At  Rampore  also,  over  the  J'hoola,  is  a  Bridge  of 
ropes,  measuring  according  to  Mr.  Frazer,  who  pub- 
lished a  tour  to  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himala  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
three  hundred  feet  between  the  points  of  suspension. 

At  Stoftingen  in  Switzerland,  over  the  river  Arratis^ 
is  a  Bridge  of  Suspension,  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  linked  together  with  iron,  and  forming  a  chain. 
Its  chord  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  varchi, 
and  a  varcho  is  supposed  by  Ware,  in  his  Tracts  on 
Vaults  and  Bridges,  to  mean  a  pace. 

Bridges  of  this  description  are  mentioned  by  Sea- 
mozzi  in  his  work,  entitled  Delia  Archit,  lib.  8.  cap. 
93.  There  are  many  of  this  species  of  wooden  linked 
chain  Bridges  between  Trente  and  Inspruck,  as  at 
Lavis,  and  over  the  Licarso,  at  Cordau,  at  Leman, 
and  Persennm,  besides  eight  or  nine  others. 

There  is  a  chain  Bridge  measuring  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varchi,  suspended  over  the  river  £no,  at  Copttan, 
and  another  over  the  Pegnitz,  at  Nuremberg  in  Fran- 
conia.  There  is  also  one  of  double  chains  at  Beraun, 
over  the  Misa  in  Bohemia,  the  chord  of  which  mea- 
sures one  hundred  and  sixteen  English  feet 

Bridges  of  Suspension  in  America, 

Bridget  of  ^  America  of  late  years,  the  application  of  sus- 
Supenaion  pended  Bridges  has  been  much  increased,  but  they 
in  America,  are  not  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  between  the 
points  of  suspension,  as  those  in  Great  Britain.  That 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Newbury  Port,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.Tempieman,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  is  a  curve,  whose  chord  measures 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet. 

There  are  two  other  chain  Bridges,  of  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  iron  bars,  both  measuring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  between  their  points  of  suspension. 
The  one,  called  Cumberland  Bridge,  is  at  Maryland, 
and  the  other  at  Federal  city ;  they  are  both  described 
by  Pope  in  his  Bridge  Architecture,  published  at  New 
York  in  1811. 
The  chain  Bridge  over  the  river  Brandywine  at 
*!^?*^d*'  W^^™"ff*®"»  "  constructed  of  iron  bars,  measuring 
rinc*rivcr.  ^^^  *°^^  ""^  ^^'*®  eJgTl^ts,  and  its  chord  one  hundred 
*  and  forty-five  feet.    That  at  Brownsville,  in  Fayette 
County,  over  the  Monongahela,  is  of  inch  and  quarter 
bars,  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension ;  and  another  in  its  vicinity, 
of  the  same  thickness  of  metal,  forms  an  inverted  sus- 
pended arch,  with  a  chord  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  between  the  rebutments. 

That  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  consists  of 
chains  formed  of  iron  bars  one  inch  and  a  half  square, 
hoylSuil  ^^^^S  ^  catenary  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  between 
'  the  points  of  suspension.      ^ 
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The  great  national  iSndge  of  Suspension  now  m  pro-  ^rr>^^^ 
gress,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford,  which  has  sSoSiSa 
been  already  described  under  the  head  of  Beaumaris,  in  Great 
is  composed  of  half  inch  iron  rods  bound  together,  and  Britain; 
forming  a  cable.    Its  suspended  weight  is  calculated  ^Bangor 
to  be  nearly  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  its  con-  ^^'7* 
necting  rods  weighing  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  avoirdupois  per  yard.     Its  chord    measures 
five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  its  thickness  twelve  inches  square  in  section. 
(See  article  Bsaukaxis,  and  the  Third  Report  of  Menai 
Bridge,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 8th  February  and  S9th  April  1819.)  See  plite  VI. 

The  suspended  Bridge  at  Berwick,  called  the  Union,  Chain 
which  was  built  over  the  Tweed  by  Captain  Brown,  B"dff« 
measures  four  hundred  ftnd  thirty- two  feet  between  the  ^J^^^* 
abutments,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  suspending    chains.    The 
weight  of  the  platform,  chains,  &c.  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  tons,  and  it  cost  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

The  suspended  Bridge  at  Dryburgh  also  built  over  Saapeadcd 
the  Tweed,  is  constructed  of  chains,  and  measures  two  S^lf*  ^ 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  between  the  points  of  "^  "^  * 
suspension. 

That  over  the  Tees  at  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Soapendcd 
Durham,  is  also  of  chains,  and  measures  seventy  feet  2j????  ■* 
between  the  points  of  suspension.  .  on  the  ^*" 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  of  Teea. 
the  proposed  Bridge  at  Runcorn,  is  one  thousand  feet  $  Proposed 
the  angle  of  the   catenary,  with  a  horizontal  line,  Bridge  at 
11°  15',   consequently  the  deflection  would  be   one  ^"'^"*' 
hundred  feet ;  which,  added  to  the  seventy  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  will  make  the  piers  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

There  is  also  another  Bridge  of  Suspension  over  the  Proposed 
Conway,  now  kn  progress  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bridge  at 
Telford,  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  over  the  ^''^•7« 
Straits  of  Menai,  and  to  wliich  the  same  observations 
will  apply. 

Theoretical  principles  of  Bridges. 
The  principles  of  construction  as  applied  to  Bridge  Theoretical 
building,   resolve  themselves  into   various   theories,  ^^^-^^ 


acco/^ing  to  the  matermls  of  which  they  are  built. 


of  Bridges*] 


and  the  method  of  construction  used : — ^such  as  of 
arches,  lintols,  and  suspended  chains  or  ropes. 

The  mathematical  principles  of  stone  Bridges,  and  Of  itotte] 
the  taste  required   in  properly  decorating  them  as^"^***"- 
works  of  art,  render  the  power  of  designing  and 
executing  a  magnificent  structure  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  sublimest  and  most  difficult  in  the  science  of 
architecture.    The  theoretical  principles  of  this  branch 
of  the  art,  which  some  have  largely  overrated,  while 
others  have  with  equal  prejudice  decried  them,  con- 
tain the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  the  proper- 
ties of  arches,  the  thickness  of  the  piers,  the  force  of 
the  water  against  them,  and  other  abstruse,  but  neces- 
sary calculations.      The  theoretical  calculations  for'^^Tfoi 
the  architecture  of  stone  Bridges,  are  in  general  too  "^"^^ 
fanciful  for  practice.  The  theorists  seldom  allowing  for 
the  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  vistnertite  of  the  materialsj 
and  drawing  their  conclusions  from  mystified  sources. 

The  theorists  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided  into 
two  factions,  the  Huttonians,  and  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Atwood ',  the  latter  approaching  nearer  to  the  truth 
5  1. 
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their  celebrated  master,  consider  the  arch  as  a  series 
of  lines  or  bars  connected  at  their  angles,  on  which 
they  are  allowed  to  revolve  as  if  hinged,  and  on  this 
principle  is  founded  as  a  corollary,  (see  plate  VII. 
fig.  1.)  that  if  one  of  the  weights  and  the  positions  be 
given,  all  the  other  weights  may  be  found. 

Mr.  At  wood  on  the  contrary,  with  more  practical 
propriety,  applies  the  principles  of  the  wedge ;  regard* 
ing  the  voussoirs  as  a  series  of  wedges,  acting  on  each 
other  by  their  weights  and  angles.  By  considering 
the  subject  on  this  ground,  says  Mr.  Atwood,  (J  Dit" 
seriathn  on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches,  by 
G.  Atwood,  Esq.,  F.  R.  8.,  IdOl,)  it  appears,  that  the 
theory  of  arches  may  be  inferred  from  geometrical 
construction,  depending  only  on  the  known  properties 
of  the  wedge,  and  other  elementary  laws  of  mechanics, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  more  abstruse  branches 
of  geometry  in  explaining  this  practical  subject,  to 
which  a  more  direct  and  obvious  method  of  inference 
seems  better  adapted.  According  to  this  method  of 
construction,  each  part  of  the  arch  will  partake  of  the 
necessary  properties  of  equilibration,  contributing 
additional  strength  and  security  to  the  whole  struc* 
ture.  Mr.  Atwood*s  theory  is  explained  in  plate  VII. 
fig.  S2,  where  KCGA,  DBGA,  DBF£,  represent 
three  of  the  sections  or  wedges  which  form  an  arch  ; 
the  lower  curve  of  which  passes  through  the  points 
C,  A,  B,  £,  &c.  The  wedges,  voussoirs,  or  arch  stones, 
are  also,  for  brevity,  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  A,  and 
C,  respectively.  The  highest  wedge  of  the  arch  is 
G  A  D  B,  which  (being  here  considered  isosceles,) 
is  terminated  on  each  side  by  the  lines  DB,  (}A, 
inclined  to  each  other  at  the  angle  BOA,  which  is 
termed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  angle  of  the 
wedge  or  section.  The  termination  of  this  wedge  oq 
the  lower  side,  is  the  line  B  A  3  the  extremities  of 
which  coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  on  the 
upper  |Nirt,  by  the  horizontal  line  D  G,  parallel  to  B  A. 
If  therefore  D  G  is  bisected  in  the  point  V,  a  line  V  O, 
joining  the  points  V  and  O,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon.  In  like  manner,  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  K  C,  G  A,  forms  the  angle  of  the  wedge  C,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  two  sides  D  B,  F  £,  is  the  angle 
of  the  wedge  B.  In  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
angles  of  the  sections  are  commonly  made  equal  to 
each  other ;  but  in  a  general  investigation  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  expedient  to  consider  the  angles  of 
the  sections  of  any  magnitude,  in  general,  either  as 
quantities  given  for  forming  the  equilibrium  of  the 
arch,  by  the  adjustment  of  their  weights,  or  as  quan- 
tities to  be  inferred,  from  having  the  weights  of  their 
sections  given. 

The  wedge  A,  when  unimpeded,  endeavours  by  its 
gravity  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  line  V  O, 
but  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wedges  on  each  side  of  it,  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  lines  PQ,  K  L  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  DB, 
G  A,  respectively. 

By  the  principles  of  statics,  it  is  known,  that  if  the 
force  P  Q,  or  its  equal  K  I,  should  be  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  wedge,  in  the  same  proportion  which 
the  line  O  D  bears  to  V  D,  that  is  in  the  proportion  of 
the  radius  to  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge 
VOD,  the  weight  of  the  wedge  will  be  exactly 
counterpoised  by  these  forces  ;  and  conversely,  if  any 
wedge  is  snstjuned  in  equilibrio,  by  forces  applied 


the  weight  of  the  wedge  in  the  proportioa  whick  hs  W<J 
been  stated. 

It  IB  to  be  observed,  that  all  pressures  are  ettiiaateil 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  Uie  sor&oes  impMsied* 
for  if  the  direction  of  the  pressure  be  oblique,  it  uaj 
be  resolved  into  a  force  perpendicular  to  the  surfiice, 
and  some  other  force,  which  neither  uicreaaes  or 
diminishes  the  pressure. 

These  theorems  of  Dr«  Hution  and  Mr.  Atwood 
establish  their  first  propositions  upon  such  simple 
principles,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results,  nor  of  their  practical  utility  in  the 
oonstruction  of  arches. 

Dr.  Hotton*s  theory  does  not  however  pay  any  atteo*  EitiQ«k 
tion  to  the  circumstance  of  thickness  in  the  srcb,  ox^^-  « 
the  extrados  of  the  vouasoin,  but  connders  it  r^her  J^ 
in  the  relation  of  an  iron  rod,  than  of  the  nature  of  a  voodi 
stone  or  brick  ardu    Mr.  Atwood,  on  the  contrary,  theory. 
oonsidera  the  subject  as  in  relation,  practicslly,  to 
atone  and  brick  arches,  and  theoretically  as  to  archei 
in  the  abstract. 

Another  very  useful  practical  theorem  to  fiwl  the  Kvx'i 
pressure  of  an  arcii,  is  laid  down  by  Riou,  in  his  abort  ^^'^^"^ 
principles  for  the  architecture  of  stone  Bridges,  whicli 
seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Atwood's 
more  philosophical  method.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  3. 
If  we  consider  the  arch  Y  A  Z,  having  a  ouinber  of 
equal  voussoirs,  these  voussoirs  are  cut  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  joints  prolonged  unite  in  the  centre 
of  the  semicircle  ;  so  that  the  voussoirs  being  wider 
at  their  convex  parts  than  at  their  concave,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  wedges  which  support  one  aootber, 
and  mutually  resist  the  efforts  of  their  weights  whicb 
dispose  them  to  fall. 

Now,  let  O  A  D  F,  mark  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
these  several  voussoirs,  and  beginning  at  the  key- 
stone draw  through  the  points  A  and  O,  a  Uoe  A  V, 
perpendicular  upon  the  face  C,  and  thvongih  the  points 
A  and  D,  draw  another  perpendicular  A  P.  Upon  tbe 
side  B,  drew  likwise  another,  D  Q  upon  the  fiice  £ ; 
and  suppose  perpendiculars  drawn  upon  the  £we  of 
every  voussoir.  This  stated,  consider  the  key-stone 
as  supported  by  the  two  adjoining  voussoirs,  as  by 
two  inclined  planes  -,  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
wedge,  which  being  introduced  into  a  body  tends  to 
separate  it  in  two,  by  an  effort  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  A  B  and  A  C,  perpendicnlars  ts 
the  two  inclined  planes  B I  and  C  I.  For  one  may 
here  take  the  weight  of  the  wedge  for  the  power 
which  acts  upon  it.  Thus  tbe  two  powers  which  sua- 
tain  the  sides  B I  and  C 1,  in  equilibriuni,  sgaiast  the 
force  of  the  wedge,  will  act  according  to  the  directions 
of  A  P  and  A  V,  which  are  perpendiculara  to  the  fiices 
of  the  same;  and  as  these  directions  unite  at  ^ 
centre  of  gravity  A,  where  it  is  supposed  thatths 
whole  weight  or  power  of  the  wedge  is  collected,  it 
may  then  be  asserted,  that  these  sustaining  powers 
require  so  much  the  more  force,  as  the  angles  PA  I 
and  V  A I  will  be  more  open,  or,  which  is  just  the 
same,  as  the  faces  B I  and  C I  are  less  inclined  from 
the  vertical  A I  $  for  if  the  sides  of  the  key-«tooc  wtn 
infinitely  little  inclined,  or  were  almost  perpett4icula( 
to  the  horizon,  the  direction  of  the  powers  P  and  V, 
being  in  this  case  in  one  right  line  directly  opposita 
to  each,  it  would  require  aq  extreme  degne  of  force 
to  support  the  weight  of  A,  taken  for  that  of  the  keyr 
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PA  and V  A,  upon  the  line  A  I,  the  less  power 
:  if9&Sk  be  fcqmite,  sinee  their  ctirectioos  not  being  then 
so  oppeaite  one  to  the  other  in  a  right  line,  they  will 
act  the  more  forcibly  to  support  the  weight  at  A. 

What  has  been  here  shewn  for  the  key-stone,  may 
?.al8o  be  considered  for  the  voossoirs  D  and  O.  Let  us 
take  the  voussoir  D,  for  example,  which  having  by 
«oii^niction  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  will  likewise 
endeavour  to  drive  off  the  adjoining  hices,  but  not  so 
forcibly  at  £,  as  A  acts  upon  B  ^  because  the  plane  £  I 
being  more  inclined  than  the  plane  B I  from  the  ver- 
tical A  I,  the  angle  Q  D  K,  formed  by  the  Q  D  and 
D  K,  is  more  acute  than  P  A  I.  In  the  same  manner 
the  voussoir  F  will  make  still  less  effort  against  the 
face  6,  than  the  foregoing  one  D,  against  the  face  £ ; 
because  the  angle  R  F  L  is  more  acute  than  the  angle 
O  JO  K.  Now,  as  all  the  sustaining  powers  from  the 
key-stone  to  that  which  is  laid  liorizontaUy  upon  the 
pier,  will  always  take  effect  according  to  such  direc- 
tions as  will  make  the  angles  more  acute  upon  the 
perpendiculars,  let  fall  from  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  voussoirs,  their  efforts  will  go  on  in  diminishing  ; 
and  as  these  powers  have  been  supposed  equivalent  to 
the  efforts  of  the  voussoirs,  it  then  follows,  that  the 
voussoirs  act  with  less  power  according  to  their  seve- 
ral declinations  from  the  key-stone  to  the  pier. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  voussoir 
which  is  above  another,  has  more  power  to  push  the 
vnder  one,  than  this  ha»to  drive  it  off;  and  as  the 
Toussoirs  from  the  key-stone  to  the  si)ringing  of  the 
arch,  aet  gradually  with  a  less  degree  of  force  upon 
those  which  aee  jfflmcdintely  under  them,  the  upper- 
most always  diminishes  its  power,  9S  the  planes  £  I 
and  G  I  are  -more  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  because 
then  these  planes  support  a  greater  weight,  conse- 
quently that  which  tends  to  tall  takes  less  eHect 
against  the  resisting  power ;  so  thiit  the  efforts  of  all 
t^  iroassoirs,  in  descending  from  the  key-stone  to  the 
impost,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  asceading  from  the  impost  to  the  key- 
atone. 

•  As  there  must  be  upon  the  base  of  the  pier  a  point 
whereon  terminate  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  half  arch,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  this  point  coincides  with  the 
prop  S,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  fulcrum  or 
angle  of  a  lever,  which,  ixidefed,  is  not  sensible  to  the 
eye,  but  is  not  less  so  in  reality,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows. 

If  the  shoot  or  drift  of  an  arch  was  not  divided 
along  each  quarter  of  the  circle  A  Y  and  A  Z,  but  was 
all  fixed  to  the  two  points,  as  Y  and  Z»  this  would 
produce  on  both  sides  such  a  bended  lever  as  Y  S  H, 
whose  powers  wottld  be  applied  to  the  extremity  Y, 
of  the'  arm  S  Y  ^  and  the  weight  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  strength  or  resistance  of  the  pier  at  the  extre- 
mity H,  of  the  arm  S  H.  But  as  there  is  as  many 
powers  as  there  ave  voussoirs,  excepting  the  two  Y 
and  Z,  which  luKve  no  shoot  because  of  their  horizon- 
tal situatton  upon  the  impost ;  therefore  every  power 
must  have  its  own  particular  lever,  and  its  lever  may 
be  expressed  by  a  Ime  placed  in  its  stead.  Now,  as 
these  lines  can  be  no  other  than  the  perpendiculars 
S  P,  S*Q,  S  R,  drawn  so  upon  the  lines  of  direction  of 
the  sustaining  powers  P  D,  Q  F,  R  G,  from  the  ful- 
crum S,  it  is  easily  perceived  to  what  all  this  mechn- 
nism  is  reduced ;  so  that  to  proportion  the  thickness 


.voussoir  must  be  known,  with  respect  to  its  own  ^ 
absolute  weight,  and  the  perpendiculars  S  P,  S  Q, 
S  R,  &c. 

Three  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  able  Conse- 
practical  theorem,  namely  :  qucnces  of 

1.  That  in  an  arch  whose  voussoirs  are  not  con-^^JJ^^* 
nectefl  by  any  cement,  the  narrower  they  are  at  their  rem. 
heads  or  convex  parts,  the  greater  drift  the  arch  will 

have  i  for  the  more  their  faces  approach  to  the  vertical 
A  I,  the  longer  will  be  the  |ierpcndiculars  8  P,  S  Q, 
and  S  R,  which  are  taken  as  the  several  arms  of  the 
levers,  and  this  will  accordingly  increase  the  drift  of 
the  arch. 

2.  That  the  thicker  the  arch  is  at  the  vertex,  the 
greater  will  be  the  drift  of  the  arch  -,  for  this  increases 
the  weight  of  the  voussoirs  nearest  to  the  vertical  A  I^ 
and  consequently  they  will  make  a  greater  effort  to 
fall. 

3.  That  the  higher  the  piers  are  from  their  bases  to 
their  imposts,  they  must  he  made  wider,  the  better 
to  resist  the  shoot  of  the  arches,  which  is  increased 
by  the  levers  S  P,  S  Q,  S  R  being  made  longer  from 
every  additional  height  of  the  pier. 

*  The  mode   of    describing  the  extrados    and  the  Method  of 
intrados  of  a  semicircular  arch  is  also  well  given  by  ^°£?^  ^^ 
the  same  author,   as  follows  :  see  plate  VII.  fig.  4.  a^miar- 
From  the  centre  A  set  off  AB,  equal  to  fa,  the  breadth  cular  aidbu 
of  the  archivolt,  or  thickness  of  the  key-stone  at  the 
vertex ;  let  the  joint  B  serve  for  the  centre  of  an 
eccentric  circle  to  describe  the  heads,  or  convex  sidea 
of  the  voussoirs,  with  the  interval  /B.     Thus  each 
voussoir  declining  from  fa  towards  C  d,  and  lower, 
acquiring  a  due  additional  weight,  will  also  gain  the 
desired  property.    This  mode  was  skilfully  adopted 
by  Labelye,  and  practised  by  him  at  Westminster 
Bridge. 

These  theorems  agree  so  well,  and  there  is  such 
perfect  harmony  between  them  in  their  results^ 
although  Dr.  Mutton  no  where  alludes  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  voussoirs  in  his  theorem,  that  they  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  sure  guides  in  the  practical 
construction  of  stone  Bridges.  The  next  consideration 
will  be  the  component  parts  of  a  stone  or  brick  Bridge. 

Of  the  parts  of  a  Stone  Bridge, 

A  Bridge  of  brick  or  stone,  or  of  similar  materials.  Of  the 
is  composed  of  the   following  parts;   namely,   twoP^^tofa 
abutments  ;  one  or  more  apertures,  for  the  passage  of  ^^jL 
the  waters,  covered  over  for  a  road-way,  sometimes      ^^ 
by  lintels  or  architraves,  and  sometimes  by  arches ; 
two  or  more  piers  to  sustain  the  lintols,  architraves  or 
arches  -,  and  a  road-way,  with  or  without  raised  foot- 
paths; and  a  parapet.     These  are  all  the  necessary 
component  parts  of  a  Bridge,  but  are  all  essentially 
different  in  different  sorts  of  Bridges }  with  respect  to  FM««nts>w 
the  materials,  the  situation  of  places,  to  the  more  or 
less  abutments  they  may  require,  to  the  weight  of 
bodies,  and  to  the  good  or  bad  foundations  that  they 
will  require  according  to  circumstances. 

Other  parts  of  a  Stone  Bridge  are  more  ornamental  Omamoibi 
than  necessary  to  its  safety  as  a  structure  :  such  are 
the  nrchivolts  with  whidi  the  voussoirs  of  some  are 
decorated ;  the  moulded  imposts  from  which  the 
arches  spring;  the  balusters,  eomieea,  columna, 
entablatures,  masks  to  key-stones,  flee.  &c. 

The  hutments  or  abutmenta  of  a  Bridge  ara  the ' 
5  l8 
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limes  artificial.  Natural  abutments  are  rocks  suf- 
ficiently high  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  or  solid  earthy 
&c.  capable  of  resisting  the  drift  or  shoot  of  the  arch 
or  arches>  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  place^ 
and  the  wants  of  the  Bridge.  These  must  be  made 
secure,  immoveable,  and  rather  more  than  sufficient  to 
resist  the  drift  of  the  adjoining  arch ;  for  if  ever  the 
motto  "A  little  stronger  than  strong  enough"  be 
requisite,  it  is  in  the  selection  or  construction  of  the 
abutments  of  a  Bridge ;  for  if  these  and  the  foundations 
should  happen  to  dance,  it  will  mar,  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  quaintly  observes,  all  the  mirth  of  the  house. 
If  the  situation  does  not  afford  natural  or  sufficient 
abutments,  they  mu^t  be  constructed  with  proper  walls 
of  brickwork  or  masonry,  with  wings,  returns,  &c. 

The  thickness  of  abutments  barely  sufficient  to 
resist  the  shoot  or  drift  of  the  arch,  arc  to  be  calculated 
according  to  Dr.  Hutton*8  tenth  proposition  ;  as  that  of 
a  pier  as  follows.  See  plate  VJI.  fig.  5.  Let  I  K  D  A 
be  the  half  arch,  and  I  H  G  L  th^.  pier  to  support  it, 
moveable  about  the  point  G,  and  bisected  by  the  per- 
pendicular E  F. 

Through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arch  A  I  K  D, 
draw  M  N  perpendicular  to  A  Q  the  semispan,  and 
meeting  D  N  drawn  parallel  to  A  Q  in  N,  and  con- 
tinue Q  A  to  meet  G  H  in  B 

Puta  =  DK,  A=DQ=sMN,  c  =  AM,  .fs 
the  area  or  section  A  I  K  D  of  the  arch,  d  A  L  =s  B  G> 
e  =  F  B,  and  x  =  A  B  =  G  L  the  required  breadth 
of  the  pier. 

The  Doctor  then  adds  a  few  examples,  one  of  which 
will  serve  for  quotation.  His  calculation  is  in  num- 
bers, and  shews  the  manner,  and  points  out  the  easiest 
method  of  calculation. 

Supposing  the  arch,  in  the  figure  to  the  proposition, 
to  be  a  semicircle,  whose  vers^  sine  is  forty-five  feet, 
and  consequently  its  chord  ninety  feet ;  also  suppojie 
the  thickness  D  K  at  top  to  be  six  feet,  and  the  height 
L  A  to  the  springing  eighteen  feet  -,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  thickness  G  L  of  the  pier,  neces- 
saiy  to  resist  the  drift  of  the  arch. 

This  will  be  immediately  found  by  his  first  corollary, 

N  r        45 

in  which  A  Q  is  =  45,  A  L  =  18,  and  n  =;  — s:  —  = 

a        6 

Then  the  first  expression  A  Q  x 


a/( 


540 


AL 

21 


21  +  2» 


AQ  +  (AQ  + AL)» 


) 


will  become 


■=  ia988  or  nearly  eleven  feet,  for  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  pier  when  dry. 
And  the  latter  expression  A  Q  x 
//AL  21  +2» 

540 


i) 


will  give 


AQ  +  (AQ  +  IAL) 
=  11-61  feet  for  the  thickness  when  eighteen 


Gautier's 
method. 


a/ 2163 
feet  are  under  water. 

As  this  method  gives  but  the  bare  thickness  of  the 
pier  sufficient  to  carry  the  arch,  it  must  always  be 
made  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions. 

Gautier,  in  his  TraU^  des  Fonts,  gives  the  follow- 
ing problem  for  determining  the  thickness  to  be  given 


Others  it  is  never  but  the  eilbrta  of  Uie  two 
arches  which  are  considered  ;  for  all  the  faiti 
arches  should  mutually  maintain  an  eqaUihriam  £ 
their  drift  one  against  another.  See  plate  VIL  fig. ft. 
Prolong  the  diameter  M  A  indefinitely  to  C,  mae 
the  perpendicular  A  D  indefinitely  at  A 

Draw  A  E  to  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  with  the 
aperture  A  £,  from  the  fixed  point  A  describe  ikt 
quadrant  DEB,  this  will  cut  A  M  in  B,  and  A  D  i&D. 
Now  A  B,  A  E,  and  A  D  are  equal  from  oonttructioii, 
being  radii  of  the  same  circle  ;  make  A  C  equal  to  A  B. 
Then  draw  B  D  to  cut  the  hypothenuse  ia  1  $  from 
I  let  fall  the  perpendicular  I  L  upon  AD,  this  wiUbe 
the  half  of  A  B.  Frum  the  point  E  draw  E  G  inde« 
finitely,  to  cut  A  D  in  H,  and  carry  I  L  from  H  to  G 
for  the  thickness  of  the  abutment,  which  is  described 
bythefigureG  VHA. 

The  demonstration  of  G«utier*B  problem  is  as  follows.  lka» 
It  will  appear,  upon  examining  this  figure,  that  C  B  >tn^ 
being  on  a  level,  and  A  B  being  considered  as  a  beam, 
it  cannot  remain  in  that  situation  if  there  is  not 
opposed  to  it,  from  A  to  C,  an  equal  power  on  the  other 
side  of  A,  taken  as  its  fulcrum  ;  but  A  C  is  eqail  to 
A  B  in  power,  weight,  or  length,  &c.  then  A  C  keeps 
A  B  in  equilibrium.  Now,  let  us  suppose  A  B  of  t 
power  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  Then,  imagine  AB 
raised  perpendicularly  upon  itself  at  A,  as  A  D,  so 
that  inclining  neither  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it 
ndther  shoots  towards  B  or  C,  therefore  it  requires 
no  power  to  sustain  it.  But  as  it  lay  horizontaUy  at 
first,  from  A  to  B,  its  power  is  supposed  to  be  csprMsed 
by  ninety  degrees. 

But  let  it  be  raised  to  A  E,  between  A  D  of  no 
deg^rees,  and  A  B  of  ninety  degrees,  it  will  in  this 
case  have  its  power  expressed  by  the  mean  portion  of 
the  power  A  D  of  no  degrees,  and  of  A  B  of  ninety 
degrees,  which  is  forty-five  degrees ;  so  that  the 
]K>wer  of  A  E  IS  forty-five  degrees,  and  therefore  the 
half  of  A  B,  which  is  A  N,  is  sufficient  to  counteipoise 
the  beam  A  B  at  this  elevation  of  A£.  Now  AN,IL, 
or  H  G  are  equal  by  construction,  so  that  A  B  bein^ 
to  AD  as  I L  to  L  D,  the  drift  A  £  of  the  arch  AEM 
will  be  HG,  as  that  of  the  beam  AB,  in  an  horiioaUl 
position  was  AC. 

The  abutments  of  the  lower  arches  are  detennined 
by  a  similar  construction. 

Practical  principles  of  Bridges. 

Of  the  Apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  f^^oter,  end^^l^ 
their  Coverings.     The  openings  formed  by  the  pien,  ofiBtii* 
and  left  for  the  passage  of  the  vraters  are  sometimes 
covered  by  lintols  or  architraves  j   but  in  modern  and 
more  scientific  modes,  by  arches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

The  openings  of  a  Bridge  should  be  as  few  in  nam- 
ber,  and  as  wide  in  dimensions  as  the  height  and 
situation  will  allow ;  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  ft 
larger  and  more  free  passage  for  the  water  and  navi- 
gation, and  also  to  save  expense  in  materials  and 
labour,  as  there  will  be  fewer  centres  and  piers,  and 
less  cubical  dimensions  of  materials. 

After  the  abutments,  the  piers  are  the  next  objects 
in  construction  and  concern.'  n#«eft 

The  piers  of  a  Bridge  an*  the  walls,   bunt  forthc  wp» 
support  of  the  arches,  and  from  which  they  spring  «» 
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or  copiuu.  ine  constructioos  ot  pien  are  cue  inosc 
important  portSons  of  the  architectare  of  stone  Bridges, 
and  require  the  most  consideration  in  designing  and 
apportioning  their  proper  dimensions  and  situations, 
and  the  utmost  skill  in  their  execution. 

Before  the  situation  of  the  piers  is  determined,  tho 
iollowing  important  considerations  require  the  archi- 
tect's deepest  attention. 

1.  The  Plan,  whidi  should  embrace  a  correct  map 
of  the  situation  intended  for  the  Bridge,  and  should 
express  very  correctly  the  extent  of  the  water,  at  ebb 
and  flood,  if  a  tide  river,  neap  and  spring  high  water 
marks,  and  extraordinary  floods  as  near  as  can  be 
obtained.  It  should  also  point  out  the  lines  of  varia- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  banks,  channel,  and  bed  of  the 
river,  the  river  itself  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  intended  site,  and  the  roads  or  streets  which 
form  the  access  to  the  Bridge  at  either  end,  and  their 
immediate  connections.  Besides  having  the  sound- 
ings, borings,  a  section  of  the  main  road  and  river, 
shewing  the  banks  and  other  essential  remarks 
correctly  figured  thereon. 

This  plan  being  made,  and  the  situation  determined 
upon,  best  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  the  spot ;  ad  if  in  a  town  or  dty  by  its 
streets,  and  in  the  country  by  the  adjacent  roads,  the 
architect  has  to  form  his  design  thereon. 

The  site  or  place  for  the  Bridge  being  determined 
on,  should  then  be  staked  out  with  poles,  buoys,  and 
other  marks,  at  distances  not  exceeding  six  feet  apart ; 
and  an  accurate  section  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
borings  of  the  soil  should  also  be  taken. 

The  Bridge  should  at  all  times,  where  possible,  be 
placed  at  right  angles,  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
with  the  stream  in  a  direct  line,  to  give  free  passage 
to  the  water,  and  also  because  thereby  the  piers  pre- 
sent the  smallest  obstacle  to  the  current.  Some 
writers  have,  however,  recommended  that  Bridges 
should  be  built  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  convex  to 
the  stream,  as  better  calculated  to  resist  floods,  &c. 
''and  some  such,**  says  Dr.  Hulton,  "  have  been  built.*' 
In  other  cases  it  may  however  be  expedient  to  imitate 
the  Bridge  at  Rimini,  where  the  piers  are  parallel 
with  the  stream,  although  the  Bridge  is  not  at  right 
angles  thereto.  Such  Bridges  are  now  not  uncommon 
where  roads  cross  rivers  or  canals  at  oblique  angles, 
and  are  called  oblique  Bridges. 

The  soundings  of  the  depths  or  present  bed  of  the 
river  being  taken,  the  next  operation  will  be  to  take 
soundings  or  borings  of  the  bed,  to  ascertain  its  capa- 
bility of  supporting  the  piers.  These  soundings  or  bor- 
ings are  taken  with  iron  rods,  headed  with  four  barbs, 
which  will  bring  up  specimens  of  the  soil  as  it  descends. 
The  soil  and  its  capabilities  having  been  ascertained, 
the  architect  may  now  safely  proceed  with  the  designs 
and  specifications  for  his  foundations. 

The  quality,  quantity,  and  localities  of  the  several 
materials  fitting  for  use  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  must 
next  be  determined,  and  their  expense  of  purchase, 
working,  and  carriage  ascertained.  The  quality  of  the 
lime,  sand,  and  other  materials  for  the  cements 
should  be  most  carefully  investigated,  and  the  best 
selected. 

These  important  preliminary  steps  having  been 
adjusted,  the  next  proceeding  will  be  to  lay  the  foun- 


raising  tne  piers  up  to  tne  lugn  watermark,  is  lo  >       7|^ 
turn  the  river  out  of  its  course  above  the  place  of  the  l-JIi 
bridge,  into  a  new  channel,  cut  for  it  near  the  place  Variooi 
where  it  makes  an  elbow  or  turn  $  then  the  piers  are  Bethodiu 
built  on  dry  ground,  in  the  usiud  manner,  and  the  Tdrninf 
water  returned  to  its  original  channel  when  they  are  ^f  ^1^«a« 
finished.  »•*• 

Scamozzi  thinks  that  ApoUodorus  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  had  recourse  to  this  method  in  building 
Trajan's  Bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  that  he  selected 
a  bend  of  the  river  where  it  made  a  peninsula,  and 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  laying  his  foundations 
dry 

This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  safest,  as 
it  will  allow  time  for  the  work  to  proceed  leisurely, 
and  always  on  a  dry  bottom,  but  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  cannot. 

The  next  method  apparently  to  that  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  channel,  is  to  lay  the  pUce  appointed  for 
a  pier  as  dry  as  possible  till  it  be  built,  by  surround- 
ing the  spot  with  piles  and  planks  driven  down  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  so  closely  together  as  to  exclude 
the  water  firom  coming  in.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  enclosed  place,  the  pier  built  in  it, 
and  lastly  the  piles  and  planking  drawn.  These 
enclosures  for  the  foundations  of  piers  are  called  coffer- 
dams. 

Coffier-dams  are  made  in  various  manners,  either  by  cog^t* 
a  single  enclosure  or  by  a  double  one,  with  puddling  dam. 
of  clsy,  chalk,  or  other  cement  rammed  in  between  the 
two,  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in  between 
them.  Coffer-dams  are  also  constructed  either  with 
piles  only,  driven  close  to  each  other ;  or  with  piles  of 
whole  timber,  at  least  twelve  inches  square,  called 
gauging  piles,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  from 
each  other  and  five  feet  from  the  intended  platform. ' 
They  are  driven  a  sufficient  depth  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  obtain  solidity,  and  grooved  to  receive ' 
the  pile  planks,  which  are  driven  grooved  to  each 
other,  while  the  centre  one  is  made  wedge-wise, 
simultaneously  and  the  centre  one  driven  home, 
tightens  the  whole.  The  method  of  building  in  coffer- 
dams cannot  well  be  used  where  the  river  is  either 
very  deep  or  rapid.  It  also  requires  a  very  good 
natural  bottom  of  solid  earth  or  clay  ;  for  although 
the  sides  be  made  water  tight,  if  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  river  be  of  a  loose  consistence,  the  water  will  ooze 
up  through  it  in  too  great  abundance  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  engines. 

A  great  improvement  is  effected  in  coffer-dams  by 
means  of  that  miracle  of  modem  science  the  steam 
engine. 

Reports  or  journals  of  proceedings  in  executing 
difficult  works,  such  as  piers,  moles,  foundations  of 
Bridges,  &c.  are  always  to  be  considered  as  valuable 
additions  to  practical  science.  The  following  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  may  be 
taken  as  an  excellent  practical  illustration  of  the 
science  of  Bridge  building. 

Semple,  who  built  this  handsome  and  substantial  Founda* 
Bridge  over  the  Liffey,  published  a  valuable  and  inge-  tions  of 
nuous   journal  of  his  proceedings,   difficulties,  and  ^"T? 
confessions  of  his  want  of  knowledge.      But  he  sue-  nablln! 
ceeded  in  building  one  of  the  handsomest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.    It  is  in  design  a  mere  copy  of  * 


ye 


contessuig  tliat  tn  nis  opinioii  a  young  man  will  gain 
a  greater  re}iutalion  by  being  a  humble  copier  of  an 
r         ingenioUB  artiat,   than  to  pretend  to  excel!  every  one 
by  thp  fertility  of  his  own  imagination.    His  success 
after  many  appalling  difficulties^   was  so  great  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  will  render  similar  operations  a 
comparatively  easy  task.     Sample   was,  however^  a 
man  of  genius  ;  and  although  he  copied  his  elevation 
from  Labelye,  the  construction  of  Essex  Bridge  by 
coffer-dnms,  and  d  continued  foundation,  while  that  of 
Westminster,  then  just  finished,  was    by    caissons, 
proves  him  to  have  possessed  great  practical  skill,  and  a 
mind  fertile  in  resources,  and  a  steady  patience,  most 
requisite  to  the  architectural  engineer. 
CoDtmaed       ^^<^  ^^^k  Alberti  for  his  master,  and  followed  his 
foonda-       observation,  that  the  best  architects  used  to  make 
nons.  a  continued  foundation   of  the  whole  length  of  the 

Bridee,and  not  only  under  each  pier )  and  this  they  did, 
not  by  shutting  out  the  whole  river  at  once  by  one 
single  enclosure,  but  by  first  making  one  part,  then 
another,  and  so  joining  the  whole  together  by  degrees  | 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  and  repulse  the 
whole  force  of  the  water  at  once. 

In  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Semple  being  employed  on  a 
temporary  repair  of  Essex  Bridge,  was  encouroged 
by  sevend  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to 
engage  in  rebuilding  it,  which  somewhat  alarmed  him, 
as  he  was  much  engaged  in  his  profession  as  an  archi- 
tect, and  was  probably  aware  of  those  deficiencies  of 
bis  knowledge,  which  he  afterwards  so  ingenuously 
confesses  and  feelingly  laments.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  best  qualities  ibr  an  architectural 
engineer  ;  perseverance,  a  contempt  for  mere  gain,  a 
strong  desire  to  gain  knowledge  in  difficult  masters  of 
arts  and  science,  and  an  unconquerable  feeling  that 
the  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  conquest.  To 
complete  his  preparatory  studies  for  his  great  work  he 
visited  London,  bought  all  the  best  books  on  the 
science  which  he  could  prociu'e,  saw  the  new  Bridge  at 
Westminster,  then  a  phenomenon  of  the  art,  and 
returned  to  Dublin  to  commence  his  work.  He  com- 
menced his  operations  by  taking  a  plan  of  the  old 
Bridge  OS  it  was  in  1751,  when  he  commenced  hi» 
temporary  repairs,  with  some  of  the  borings  or  sound- 
ings into  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  also  the  soundings 
above  and  below  it. 

He  took  these  soundings  in  the  following  manner. 
He  had  a  ship's  hawser  strained  very  tight  from  quay 
to  quay,  to  which  he  moored  his  boat,  and  over  that^ 
at  a  proper  height,  he  had  a  tight  rope  marked  in  ten 
feet  divisions  and  numbered.  He  had  also  a  sounding 
rod,  made  of  a  piece  of  timber  twenty-six  feet  long, 
four  inches  by  two  at  the  lower  end,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  by  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  upper  end. 
The  but-cnd  was  firmly  fixed  into  a  circtilar  piece  of 
wrought  stone,  twenty  inches  in  diameter^  imd  four 
inches  thick.  The  rod  was  conspicuously  marked  with 
paint  into  feet  and  inches.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
rod  was  a  hole,  through  which  a  long  piece  of  sash 
cord  Wiis  hove,  by  which  the  men  hove  the  rod  along, 
noting  the  depth  at  every  divisk>n  j  and  notwithstand- 
ing tlic  rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  site  being  within  a 
short  d  fttance  of  the  sea,  they  procured  the  soundings 
«kd  profile  of  the  bed  of  the  river  with  sufficient 
correctness^ 


pieces  eacn,  or  men  square  oar  iron,  exactly  aioc  feet 
long,  which,  screwed  together,  formed  a  borer  tive&tj- 
seven  feet  in  length.  Into  the  lower  joint  he  screwed 
the  chisel  or  piercer,  which  was  well  steeled,  and 
formed  with  a  drill-shaped  point.  He  then  affixed  to  it 
a  handle  like  that  of  an  auger,  which  slipped  up  aad 
down  the  rod,  and  fastened  with  a  screw  wherever 
required.  Practice  soon  taught  him  the  inefftcacy  of 
this  mode  in  the  rapid  tide  of  the  LiSey;  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  conduct  his  boring  apparatus  through 
wooden  tubes  of  six  inches  outer  diameter,  of  different 
lengths,  with  iron  ferrules  at  the  lower  end  to  drive 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  an  iron  hoop  at  the  bead 
to  keep  «it  from  splitting.  He  also  erected  several 
boards  of  plank,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad, 
marked  conspicuously  with  the  soundings  in  feet  and 
inches,  some  upwards  an3  some  downwards  from  the 
low  water  mark. 

He  frequently  kept  several  pipes  driven  down  at  one 
time  of  different  lengths  to  answer  the  heights  of  tbe 
tide,  always  observing  to  minute  down  the  exact  spot 
or  site  of  each  of  them  in  the  plan,  and  they  were  all 
numbered  so  that  he  could  not  mistake.  During  these 
operations  he  found  the  necessity,  when  boring  through 
sharp  or  quick  saad8>  not  to  let  his  rods  have  any 
respite  ;  for  when  he  did  the  sand  set  so  fast  upon  his 
augers  that  the  men  could  not  move  them,  and  were 
obliged  to  unscrew  the  upper  joint,  and  leave  the 
piercer  and  the  lower  joint  in  the  ground.  In  bis 
interesting  particulars  of  the  rebuikiing  of  EsMi 
Bridge  in  Dublin,  he  noarks  all  his  SQundinga  snd 
borings  on  the  plan,  and  gives  detailed  tables  and  a 
journal  of  his  proceedings,  with  judicious  remarks  oa 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  old  Bridge. 

From  these  borings  he  ascertained  the  state  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  its  component  parts,  and  substrata, 
and  its  capacity  of  sustaining  the  Bridge  which  he  had  to 
construct.  The  results  were,  that  a  neglect  of  such 
important  precautions  had  occasioned  the  downEall  of 
the  old  Bridge,  which  had  been  only  erected  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Jervis  in  1676  j  and  the  destruction  of  all 
hopes  of  building  a  substantial  Bridge  in  that  situation, 
without  removing  all  the  loose  fluctuating  substances, 
as*coarse  sand>  gravel,  mud,  &c.  of  which  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  composed. 

Would  architects  always  use  such  foresight  as  this, 
they  would  not  have  cause  to  complain  with  Blondel, 
that  whatever  precautions  an  architect  may  take  for 
the  security  of  foundations  of  any  fiibric,  yet  herein  he 
works  with  great  uncertainty,  and  merely  by  conjec- 
ture ;  nor  conclude  with  Gautier,  that  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  answer  for  the  foundations  of  an 
edifice. 

Mr.  Semple  divided  the  breadth  of  the  river  kto 
twenty-eight  borings,  and  pierced  in  every  one  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  which  he  found  extended  quite  across 
the  river.  The  loose  fluctuating  bed  of  the  river 
before  mentioned,  was  from  twelve  to  tiearly  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  before  his  piercers  touched  the  rock : 
to  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  go,  to  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  Bridge,  which  he  enthusiastically  says 
he  intended  and  declared  to  build,  that  should  last  as 
long  as  the  neighbouring  sugar-loaf  mountain.  But 
how  or  by  what  means  to  get  that  object  accomplished 
in  such  a  rapid  river,  particularly  on  the  norUi  side> 
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iwenxy-scven  reci  unaer  nign  wa»er,  was  a  eiFcum*- 
fitanee  whibh  quite  confounded  faim,  ami  threat^ed  to 
frnstrate  bis  bold  intentiofM. 

To  conquer  tbese  apparently  insurmountable  dHG« 
ciilties,  and  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
engrossed  his  whole  attention  Schemes  and  projects 
crowded  across  his  mind,  and  made  deep  impressions 
on  his  imagination.  He  stood  almost  alone,  Bridge 
building  was  not  then  much  in  practice,  and  he  could 
call  no  consultation  of  fellow  practitioners.  In  this 
distressed  situation  he  had  recourse  to  the  books  which 
lie  brought  from  Liondon.  They  told  htm  only  to  make 
an  enclosure,  which  he  thought  equivalent  to  telling  a 
man  who  wished  to  measure  time  to  make  a  clock, 
who  had  never  seen  any  kind  of  machine  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  the  apj^rehensions  of  the  danger 
to  the  workmen,  should  his  self-designed,  self-taught 
schemes  of  an  enclosure  not  withstand  the  tide,  oc- 
curred to  him,  his  self-gratulations  vanished,  and  left 
bim  like  a  vessel  without  a  ru<lder. 

However  in  forming  his  architectural  design  for  the 
Bridge,  he  acknowledges  that  he  found  himself  plen- 
tifully stored  with  precedents ;  yet  after  all  he  de- 
clared in  justice  to  Mr.  Labolye,  that  in  his  mind 
Westminster  Bridge  deserved  the  preference;  there- 
fore, except  in  a  few  trifling  particulars^  he  took  it  for 
his  precedent. 

His  next  step  was  to  form  a  plan  shewing  the  piers 
of  the  old  Bridge,  and  those  of  the  new  laid  down 
together^  not  otily  to  inform  himself  of  the  exact  parts 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  they  then  were,  but  as  they 
were  to  be  occupied  by  their  respective  piers  j  and 
^o  to  consider  and  compare  them  together,  with 
iregard  to  their  solids  and  voids.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  8. 

The  arches  of  the  old  Bridge,  seven  in  number, 
occupied  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  six 
inches^  and  the  six  piers  sixty-five  feet ;  while  the 
five  archer  of  the  new  Bridge  occupy  a  space  of  two 
liundred  feet,  and  the  solids  of  the  four  piers  only 
thirty-four  feet,  making  an  increase  in  water-way  of 
nearly  thirty  feet.  His  plan  and  elevation  so  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Westminster  Bridge,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  or  delineate  them. 

After  these  deliberations  Mr.  Semple  preferred  the 
method  of  laying  his  foundations  in  coffer-dams,  as 
practised  by  the  best  architectural  engineers  in  France, 
in  their  greatest  works,  namely,  the  Bridges  of  Orleans 
and  Neuilly,  to  that  of  caissons,  which  had  then  been 
practised  with  a  mixed  success,  by  Labelye  at  West- 
minster :  and  if  we  may  judge  of  success  by  results, 
Essex  Bridge  speaks  decisively  in  favour  of  its  inge- 
nious constructor. 

Having  decided  upon  coffer-dams,  Semple  being 
driven  on  the  resources  of  his  own  fertile  mind,  com- 
menced his  general  plan  of  operaUon  in  laying  the 
foundations,  by  formin£>  a  coffer-dam  in  the  following 
manner.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  9.  A  is  the  enclosure 
or  coffer-dam  formed  round  the  north  abutment,  and 
the  first  and  second  piers,  reckoning  from  the  north. 
He  contrived  it  so  that  the  part  A  served  for  both  the 
north  and  south  dams.  B  b  the  pit  which  he  sunk  to 
commence  operations  at  the  north  end.  C  the  pool 
lor  the  pumps  to  drain  the  dam.     D  the  waste  trunks. 

Iq  designing  Essex  Bridge,  Mr.  Semple  conceived 
tliat  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  depart  from  one  of 
Albeiti*8  ndes  ;  *'  that  the  Bridge  should  be  as  broad 


tne  souinern  ena  oi  cne  luriage,  now  cauaa  uapet- 
atreet,  was  but  twenty-seven  feet  broad,  and  consi* 
dering  the  great  increase  of  the  city,  he  thought  it 
should  not  be  made  less  than  fifty-one  from  out  to  out. 
Westminster  Bridge  is  but  forty-four ;  but  the  Pont 
Roffal  at  Paris  is  fifty-two  feet  broad,  which  led  hicp 
to  think  of  forming  a  plan  to  ge^  a  street  opened  in  « 
direct  line  of  fifty-one  feet  broad  from  the  Bridge  to 
the  castle,  answerable  to  the  breadth  of  the  Bridge, 
which  would  then  be  in  conformity  with  Alberti's  rule^ 
which  he  was  afraid  of  breaking  Anxious  to  procure 
his  information  from  the  best  sources,  he  again  visited 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  method^ 
which  were  at  that  time  in  agitation  for  opening  new 
streets  in  London  and  Westminster ;  as  lyell  as  to 
consult  competent  persons,  and  to  procure  advice  con- 
cerning his  intended  enclosure  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions, and  other  business  connected  with  the  works. 

He  soon  procured  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  other 
documents  concerning  widening  of  streets,  but  was 
disappointed  concerning  his  proposed  enclosure  for 
laying  his  foundations  dry ;  for  after  all  his  moat 
xealous  endeavours,  his  friends  gave  him  no  eort  of 
encouragement,  and  having  laid  his  plana,  aoundingi^ 
and  borings  before  Mr.  Labelye,  that  able  engineer 
freely  told  him  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  approve 
of  that  method  of  laying  foundations  in  coffer,  aa  he 
called  Semple*s  enclosure,  and  assured  him  Uiat  il 
would  not  answer  his  purpose.  Not  to  be  baffled  or 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  trivial  opposition  or  ob« 
jections  without  reasons,  he  hastened  to  Ramsgmte  to 
his  more  intimate  friends  Messrs.  Etridge  and  Parsoof, 
who  were  then  carrying  on  the  pier  at  that  port,  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  their  opinions,  particularly  those 
of  the  former,  who  had  been  not  long  before  sent  to 
Ireland  to  design  a  Bridge  for  Coleraine,  and  had  also 
been  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin  to  report 
on  the  ruins  of  Essex  Bridge.  Semple,  therefore,  was 
justly  convinced  that  there  was  no  other  person  in 
Eifgland  that  could  be  so  good  a  judge  of  whai  he 
now  ventured  to  call,  after  Mr.  Labelye,  his  coffer- 
dams. Neither  of  these  skilful  engineers  gave  him 
any  encouragement;  but  told  him  that  as  neither  ot 
them  had  seen  that  method  practised,  they  could  not 
sanction  it  for  want  of  precedents,  advised  caution^ 
and  not  to  spare  timber. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  sum  up  and  reconsider  all  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  concerning  coffer-danr«8;  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  found  himself  exactly  at  the  point 
whence  he  had  started.  His  inventive  talents  had  pro- 
jected a  coffer-dam  of  such  power  and  originality,  aa 
puzzled  the  precedent  mongcn?,  and  alarmed  himself. 
Fortunately  at  this  juncture  he  obtained,  through  a 
friend  in  Paris,  Belidor*s  fourth  volume  of  Hydraulk 
Architecture,  then  just  published,  together  with  the 
other  three  volumes  of  that  useful  work,  and  a  per* 
spective  view  of  the  men  at  work  in  a  coffer-dam  of 
the  great  Bridge  then  building  at  Orleans.  The  Ian- 
guage  he  was  a  stranger  to,  but  his  motto  being,  "The 
greater  the  difiiculty,  the  greater  the  conquest,*'  he 
turned  o^er  the  plates,  and  received  confidence  on  his 
plans  from  his  quick  perception  of  Belidor's  construe* 
cion  of  coffer-dams.  He  then  immediately  commenced 
his  undertakmg  with  vigour,  and  completed  it  with 
success. 


J  dtyided   about   the   question  of  caissons  and  cobbt* 
dams.    Labelye,  who  was  buUding  the  new  Bridge  mt 
Westminster,  headed  the  Caisson  faction*  and  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  dam  sufficiently 
staunch  for  the  work.    Semple,  however,  persevered 
in  his  enclosure  or  battredeau,  having  acquired  great 
confidence  in  his  scheme,  and  firmly  believing  that  of 
all  the  methods  that  had  been  invented,  none  were  so 
secure,  nor  so  pleasant  to  execute,  as  that  of  building 
and  laying  foundations  of  Bridges  on  terra  firma.     He 
therefore  began  in  January,  1753,  to  stop  up  and 
demolish  the  old  Bridge,  and  to  remove  the  equescrian 
statue  of  George  I.  which  had  been  erected  in  VJSfl : 
previously  making  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which 
he  had  calculated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
promised  that  he  would  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  ;   and  made  a  declaration  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Bridge,  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
public,  through  the  newspapers ;  that  he  would  build 
them  a  Bridge  that  should  stand  as  long  as  the  sugar- 
loaf  mountain,  which  is   so   conspicuous   from   the 
beautiful  bay  of  Dublin  \  that  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  that  he 
would  have  a  road  over  it  for  carriages  opened  within 
two  years  from  the  day  of  stopping  up  the  old  Bridge. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  he  drove  the  first  pile 
of  his  much  discussed  coffer-dam,  and  having  passed 
the  Rubicon  of  caissons  and  battredeaux,  he  continued 
his  operations  and  finished  his  dam.     He  was  pro- 
ceeding very  successfully,  till  on  the  S8th  of  April  a 
violent  land-flood   came   down   from   the  mountain 
streams  which  run  into  the  Liffey,  which  drove  the 
men  from  their  work ;  and  while  he  was  on  the  top  of 
the  dam  he  felt  the  whole  rise,  and  it  was  immediately 
torn  up  and  scattered  all  over  the  river. 

Not  to  be  disconcerted,  he  recommenced  and  com- 
pleted in  a  secure  manner  his  coffer-dam  across  half 
the  river,  by  the  4th  of  June,  and  built  the  foundations 
of  the  Bridge  and  the  piers  within  it  in  the  following 
manner.  He  first  constructed  frames  of  oak  timber 
of  ten  inch  scantling,  the  exact  shape  of  the  pier, 
with  rough  two  inch  oak  planks  dove-tailed  across  it, 
in  every  three  or  four  feet,  and  pinned  to  the  frame ; 
and  on  these  planks  he  stretched  other  planks  length- 
ways, but  not  so  thick.  These  frames  so  made,  he 
had  dragged  to  their  proper  situations,  and  let  them 
rest  upon  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  north  abutment,  which  was 
an  operation  which  he  justly  feared  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  danger,  because  he  had  a  great  depth 
to  sink,  and  very  little  room  to  sink  upon,  without 
depriving  the  public  of  the  carriage-way  upon  the 
north  quay.  His  method  of  coml>ating  the  difficulties, 
and  keeping  up  the  breast  of  the  bank  or  quay,  will 
be  best  understood  from  the  engraving.  See  plate  VII. 
fig.  10.  A  is  the  line  of  pavement  on  the  quay.  B  high 
water  mark,  nine  feet  four  inches  below  the  pave- 
ment. C  low  water  mark,  ten  feet  lower.  D  bottom 
of  the  pit  or  excavation  for  the  foundations,  eleven 
feet  more,  making  a  total  depth  of  thirty-one  feet  four 
inches.  E  is  the  projection  of  the  breast  work,  which' 
is  ten  feet,  which  he  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of 
two  feet  six  inches  to  each  stage.  He  then  strained 
a  line  crossing  the  site  of  the  proposed  Bridge  at  right 
angles,  and  ten  feet  from  the  back  of  the  abutment. 


cMMe  to  tM  bank,  wnicH  he  pared  so  as  just  to  sdmit  W"*^ 
the  ilkeeiiog  between  the  bank  and  the  piles;  and 
wben  they  had  sunk  eight  feet  in  this  manner,  he  made 
his  Srat  ofiM,  and  so  proceeded  downwards  u  sbewa 
in  the  plate.    He  then  proceeded  with  his  masonry 
for  the  continued  foundation  through  the  whole  leogth 
of  the  Bridge  ;  and  after  many  experiments  found  his 
coffer-dam  to  answer  all  his  expectations.    He  exca* 
vated  all  the  loose  fluctuating  subsoil  down  to  the 
solid  soil  on  the  rock,  which  stretched  all  across  the 
river  on  an  inclination  of  about  eighteen  feet  on  the 
northern  side  to  zero  on  the  other,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional    elevation,  plate    VU.   fig.  7.     After  the 
foundation  had  been  continued  through,  as  far  as  bis 
coffer-dam   admitted,  he  proceeded  with  the  north 
abutment  pier,  as  shewn  in  plate  VII.  fi^,  11,  wherein 
F  shows  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock,  G  the  stratum 
of  fine  sandy  loam,  three  feet  six  inches  thick  upon 
the  rock,  and  upon  which  he  began  the  rough  stone 
work.     H  the  last  course  of  rough  stone  work,  which 
is  laid  with  very  large  stones  carefully  bedded  and 
wrought  close  on  the  joints,  to  guard  the  continned 
foundation  between  the  piers,  from  ever  being  dis- 
placed,  or  torn  up  by  the  water,  which  is  about  four 
feet  deep  at  low  water,    i  i  t  are  the  ends  of  three  four 
inch  planks  which  were  stretched  quite  across  the 
foundation,  and  on  which  the  sills  of  the  centres  rested. 
Fig.  12,  is  the  plan  of  the  coffer-dam  with  the  sheeting 
nailed  to  the  piles,  just  ready  to  receive  the  day ;  fig. 
13  represents  the  section  of  it  in  the  middle  of  t& 
Bridge  ;  A  low,  and  B  high  water  marks,  and  it  is  in 
this  place   seventeen  feet  broad,   but  that  breadth 
diminishes  to  twelve  feet  up,  and  fourteen  feet  down 
the  river,  as  may  be  observed  in  fig.  9  of  the  same 
nlate ;  and  also  that  the  extreme  etnds  of  it  are  let 
uto  the  quay  walls,  so  as  the  clay  of  the  dam  and  the 
earth  of  the  banks  may  be  united  tog^ether. 

The  braces  C  are  only  to  be  used  occasionally,  for 
all  the  stays  ought  to  be  kept  clear,  and  in  case  any 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  should  prove  softer  than 
another,  and  the  dam  incline  to  one  side  more  than 
to  the  other,  drive  down  the  pile  e,  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  D,  and  then  by  the  help  of  a  rope  and  a  boat  book, 
guide  the  point  of  the  shoe  of  the  brace-pile  y^  into 
a  kind  of  matrice,  or  a  hole  made  for  it  in  the  pile  e, 
at   the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  if  the 
pressure  is  great,  then  spike  on  the  slab  or  plank  gf 
and  if  necessary  spike  it  to  the  clam  at  ^,  and  all 
this  might  be  done  on  the  outside  of  the  dam  also. 
Fig.  1  and  8  of  plate  VIII.  shews  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  west  end  of  the  north 
pier,  with  the  rough  masonry  wroug^ht  up  about  the 
piles,  and  enclosed  with  a  row  of  vol  inch  dove* 
tailed  piles,  as  shewn  in  fig.  6,  which  were  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  continued  foundation,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  %  at  C  to  guard  it.    The  other  two  rows  of  piles 
and  their  sheeting   hold   the   clay,   whieh  together 
make  the  inner  coffer  or  pit.    Fig.  2  shews  a  sectional 
elevation  of  the  same,  wherein  A  is  the  rock,  B  the 
bottom  of  the  rough  maisonry,  C   low  water  mark, 
eleven  feet  above  B.     Fig.  3,  of  the  same  plate,  shews 
the  bond  of  the  wrought  masonry,  in  the  lowest  or 
first  chained  course  of  the  pier,  covered  over  with 
large  thick  stones  home  to  the  dove-tailed  piles,  the 
surface  of  which  is  four  feet  six  inches  beneath  low 
water  mark.    Figs.  4  and  5  exhibit  the  manner  of 
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nearly  three  inches  square,  and  the  chains  of  the  other 
two  about  two  inches  square,  and  all  sunk  their  full 
depth,  and  run  with  lead.  Fig.  6  is  the  manner  in 
which  Seniple  constructed  his  dove-tailed  piles  round 
the  piers  in  the  manner  which  Belidor  used,  and  figs. 
7  and  8,  two  different  modes  of  making  grooved  and 
dove-tailed  piles.  Fig.  9,  of  the  same  plate,  exhibits  the 
northernmost  pier  of  the  centre  arch  standing  on  the 
continued  foundation ;  fig.  10,  the  centre  arch,  two  sides, 
and  foundation,  of  which  A  is  the  rock,  B  the  natural 
bed  of  the  river,  C  the  continued  foundation,  D  five 
rows  of  oak  piles,  driven  down  to  the  rock  with  a 
grating  of  timber  over  them  worked  into  the  n^asonry, 
£  the  grating  under  the  southernmost  pier,  F  low^ 
and  G  high  water  mark.  Fig.  1 1  the  plan  of  the  road- 
way, parapets,  recesses,  &c. 

He  thus  proceeded  carefully  and  judiciously,  till  he 
opened  the  Bridge  to  the  public  in  general,  on  the 
10th  of  April  1755,  two  years  and  eighty  days  since 
they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  old  Bridge. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  theory  and  practice 
of  building  the  foundations  of  Bridges  by  coffer- 
dams, and  given  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  in 
building  those  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  the  next  me- 
thod of  constructing  them  which  we  shall  notice  is 
that  by  caissons. 

Building  in  caissons,  which  has  been  practised  so 
successfully  by  Labelye  in  the  construction  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  by  Milne  in  that  at  Blackfriars, 
seems  to  be  but  an  improvement  on  various  methods 
practised  of  old  by  illiterate  country  masons,  who  have 
built  good  rough  stone  Bridges  over  shallow  waters, 
and  some  of  them  in  rivers  that  may  be  reckoned  deep. 
This  rough  mode  of  building  has  been,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Ireland,  which  is  much  intersected  by 
rivers  of  fluctuating  depths.  Alberti  gives  directions 
for  such  clumsy  contrivances  for  rivers  subject  to 
mountain  floods.  A  few  of  these  methods  may  be 
cited  as  useful  and  practicable  in  shallow  fresh  water 
rivers,  whose  streams  are  low  in  autumn.  The  first 
is  Kesh-^work,  which  is  a  large  kind  of  baskets  called 
keshes,  made  of  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees, 
about  the  size  of  four  or  five  feet  square.  These  are 
sunk  in  rows,  by  filling  them  with  stones  till  they 

f  round,  and  then  filling  them  till  the  water  is  about 
nee  deep  ;  whereon  they  lay  timber  across,  and  so 
begin  to  build  their  piers,  banking  the  keshes  all  round 
with  other  stones,  and  hard  materials  thrown  in,  in 
like  manner.  Second,  Keeve-work,  which  is  by  con- 
structing large  vessels  of  yellow  deal  boards,  hooped 
with  iron  and  strong  oak  hoops,  which  they  fill  and 
sink  in  like  manner,  filling  the  vacancies  between  the 
circles,  and  banking  them  round  with  the  like  rude 
stones,  &c.  Third,  Chest-work,  which  is  making  large 
chests  of  five  or  six  feet  square  of  yellow  deal  plank, 
dove  tailed  and  clasped  with  iron  at  the  angles  ;  and 
these  they  also  fill  and  bank  up  in  like  manner,  which 
is  generally  esteemed  by  such  workmen  a  good  me- 
thod, because  they  lie  so  very  close  to  each  other,  and 
are  very  durable.  Fourth,  Case-work,  which  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  last^  only  conducted  upon  a  larger 
scale,  some  of  them  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  filled,  sunk,  and  banked  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  may  be  considered  as  the  infant  state  of 
building  foundations  in  caissons,  which  are  a  }fAtid  of 
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therein,  and  the  caisson  so  loaded  iunk  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  sides  loosened  and  taken  from  the 
bottom,  which  is  left  as  a  foundation  for  the  pier. 

The  mode  of  laying  foundations  in  deep  water  by 
means  of  caissons,  was  first  practised  in  England  by 
Labelye  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  since  that  by  Mr. 
Milne  in  that  of  Blackfriars.  The  caisson  for  the  first 
large  pier  at  Westminster  Bridge,  wherein  the  Earljof 
Pembroke  laid  the  first  foundation  stone,  was  reckoned 
by  Labelye  to  contain  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
load  of  timber,  and  exceeded  in  tonnage  or  cubical 
capacity  a  forty  gun  ship  of  war.  llie  method  of  laying 
foundations  in  caissons  requires  a  good  bottom,  very 
smooth  and  level.  It  was  practised  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  in  forming  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  by  Draguet 
Reis  at  Constantinople,  for  the  foundations  of  the  fine 
mosque  which  he  built  in  the  sea. 

Having  proceeded  in  the  science  of  Bridge  building 
as  far  as  laying  the  foundations,  the  other  parts  are 
more  mechanical  and  easy  of  execution.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  being  odmplete  either  on  their  own 
bases,  on  piles,  planks,  gratings,  on  continued  foun- 
dations, or  on  inverted  arches,  the  erection  of  the  piers 
is  the  next  consideration. 

T/ie  Piers. 

Piers  are  masses  of  masonry  or  brickwork  built  on  The  Fieri.\ 
the  foundations  before  stated,  and  are  erected  to  carry 
the  lintols,  architraves,  beams,  arches  or  other  appa- 
ratus to  cover  the  apertures  and  form  the  road-way. 

They  should  be  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
solid  throughout,  and  secured  together  by  cramps  and 
indurated  cement,  so  as  to  make  it  as  entire  and  as 
like  to  one  solid  block  as  possible.  The  height  of  the 
piers  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  water,  by  that 
of  the  vessels  required  to  pass  between  them,  and  of 
the  road-way  which  is  to  pass  over  them.  The  method 
of  calculating  their  size  is  given  in  page  812.  Their 
shape  should  be  suited  to  the  site  and  nature  of  the 
river,  but  their  ends  should  be  provided  with  salient 
angles  to  act  as  cutwaters.  Some  architects  recom- 
mend that  the  shape  of  these  cutwaters  should  be  tri- 
angular, and  that  they  should  differ  in  the  size  j  and 
others,  where  heavy  craft  are  navigated,  consider  semi- 
circular cutwaters  as  best  calculated  to  resist  the  effects 
of  concussion  ;  but  that  of  a  Gothic  pointed  arch  dimi- 
nishing to  its  apex,  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  the 
division  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  best  resists 
the  impulse  of  heavy  bodies. 

Piers  have  hitherto  been  built  of  too  great  a  width , 
yet  they  ought  to  be  such  as  will  itiake  them  of  weight 
or  strength  sufficient  to  support  their  adjacent  arch 
independently  of  any  other  arches.  Their  better  shape 
is  of  a  broad  base,  and  diminishing  by  a  gently  curved 
line  every  way  to  the  springing. 

The  Arches, 

In  the  most  magnificent,  most  elegant,  and  most  fi^^ 
durable  of  Bridges,  arches  have  always  been  used  to  Archet.' 
cover  the  apertures  in  preference  to  lintols,  architraves, 
or  other  contrivances.  ♦ 

Arches  are  circular,  elliptical,  cycloidal,  parabolical,  Denomina- 
hyperbolical,  catenarian,  pointed,  &c.  &c.  according  Uon  of     * 
to  the  figure  of  them.     There  are  also  semicircular,  arches, 
semielliptical,  segmental,  and    compound  arches  of 
various  denominations.    The  chief  properties  of  the 
5  M 
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-BRIDQE.  most  consiJerable  arch<M,  with  regard  to  the  extrados 
or  thickBCfls  of  the  voussoirsy  may  be  acquired  from 
the  fyropositioB  of  Riott,  in  page  811.  plate  VII.  fig.  4. 
The  arch  of  equilibration  is  one  of  the  best  ia 
theory,  which  is  conBtmcted  according  to  Dr.  Button's 
method  aa  follows.  The  extrados  being  given  to  find 
the  intrados.  That  is,  having  given  the  nature  or  form 
.of  a  line  bounding  the  top  of  a  wall  above  an  arch ;  to 
find  the  figure  of  the  arch,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  wall,  the  whole  may  remain  in  eqai-* 
librium.  See  plate  VIL  fig.  14.  Put  a  c=  D  K  the 
tluckness  of  the  arch  at  top,  :r  =  D  P  the  absciss  of 
the  intrados  DC,  t  =  K  R  the  absciss  of  the  given 
extrados  K  I,  and  y  ss  P  C  =  R  I  their  equal 
ordinates. 

Then  CI  is  =  ?-f_rLf.X  x  Q  i  but  C  I  ia  also 

evidently  eqaal  to  a  +  ^  —  ^  ;   therefore  a  -f  x  —  z 

is  r=  y  ^   -^  ^  y     ^  Q  ^^  X  the  fluxion  of  — : 

y'  ^  y. 

where  Q  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  value  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  taking  the  expression  for  the  given 
perpendicular  D  K  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 

By  this  solution  may  be  found  the  methods  of  equi- 
librating other  arches,  but  no  allowance  being  made 
for  difference  of  material,  size  of  arch  stones,  adhesion, 
cohesion,  or  the  other  adventitious  circumstances  of 
practice,  it  can  never  be  set  against  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  practical  Bridge  builder. 

Dr.  Muttons  arch  of  equilibration,  which  admits  of 
a  horizontal  line  at  the  top,  according  to  his  example 
In  proposition  5,  see  plate  VII.  fig.  14.  is  of  a  graceful 
and  convenient  form,  as  it  may  be  made  higher  or 
lower  at  pleasure  with,  the  same  opening  j    that  it, 
but  no  other,  (in  theory)  with  a  horizontal  top,  can  be 
equally  strong  in  all  its  parts. 
Elliptical        Of  the  other  description  of  arches,   the  elliptical 
arches.        arch  seems  to  be  the  fittest  to  be  substituted  for  the 
equilibria!  with  any  degree  of  certainty.     It  is  also  in 
general  the  best  form  for  most  Bridges,  as  it  can  be 
made  of  any  height  to  the  same  span,  or  of  any  span 
to  the   same  height;    while  at  the  same   time  its 
haunches  are  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  water, 
even  when  it  is  rather  flat  at  the  top,  which  is  a  pro- 
perty of  which  the  other  curves  are  not  possessed  in 
the  same  degree  j  and  this  property  is  the  more  valu- 
able, because  it  is  well  known  to  practical  men,  that 
after  an  arch  is  built,  and   the  centring  struck,  it 
settles  more  about  the  haunches  than  the  other  parts, 
by  which  other  curves  are  reduced  near  to  a  stniight 
line  at  the  top.    Elliptical  arches  also  look  bolder,  are 
really  stronger,  and  require  less  materials  and  labour 
than  the  others. 
Cycloidal         Of  the  other  arches,  the  cycloidal  is  perliaps  the 
arches.        next  in  quality  to  the  elliptical  for  all  the  above  qua- 
Cu-cular      lities  j  and  lastly,   the  circle.     As  to  the  others,  the 
arches.        parabolic,  the  hyperbolic,  and  the  catenarian,  they  are 
Parabolic,    ^ot  of  much  use  in  Bridges  of  a  series  of  arches,  but 
^'  may  be  applicable  to  very  large  Bridges  of  a  single  arch, 

particularly  the  catenarian. 
The  Gate-        Mr.  Ware,  in  his    recent    Treatise  on   Vaults  and 
'^^^*  Bridges,  has  recommended  and  discussed  the  theory 

of  the  catenary  with  great  ability,  and  particularly 
where  it  is  in  reference  to  pendent  Bridges,  which  are 
in  themselves  real  catenaries.    Dr.  David  Gregory,  in 


hm  cdebrsted  etasy  ob  the  CattBarm,  prmted  !a  (he  im 
FhUmoplnoal  TrammeHmis  for  1697»  i^.  Vi,  Unb  so  Wj 
highly  of  this  curve,,  as  to  assert  that*  none  hut  the 
cateaaria  la  the  figive  of  a  true  fornix  or  kgiliBBte 
arch,  or  fornix.  And  when  aa  ardi  of  aoy  odMr  fipie 
is  supported,  it  is  because  in  its  tktckaess  some  cati- 
naria  ia  included.  Dr.  Hottoa,  on  the  eoatnry,thiQb 
all  those  arguments  fellacioas  which  assert,  tlat  be- 
cause  the  catenariaa  carve  rapports  itsdf  eqasBy  ia 
all  its  parts,  it  will  therefore  best  rapport  any  siUi* 
tional  weight  laid  upon  it :  for  the  additioaal  boiUii^ 
made  to  raise  the  Bridge  to  a  horisontal  Une  or  neodj 
such,  by  pressing  more  on  one  part  than  another,  mvi 
force  those  parts  down,  and  the  whole  must  ftSL 
Whereas  other  curves,  says  the  Doctor,  will  not  sop- 
port  themselves  at  all,  without  some  additioiial  puts 
built  over  them,  to  balance  them  or  to  reduce  thdr 
parts  to  an  equilibrium. 

A  practical  instance  af  the  equilibrium  of  the  ciCe  | 
nary  occtured  recently  within  the  knowledge  ef  tke 
writer  of  this  article.  A  scientific  gentlemsn  of  Bi^ 
mingham  having  occasion  for  a  close  factory  for  tbe 
manu^ture  of  the  article  called  Roman  vitriol,  set 
out  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  covered  by  a  brick  arch  of 
considerable  length,  the  chord  of  which  from  oiemorf 
was  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  aboot 
twelve.  He  suspended  a  chaia  against  a  wall,  tk 
points  of  suspension  being  equal  to  the  chord  of  his 
intended  arch,  and  its  depth  equal  to  its  vened  sine. 
From  a  line  traced  from  the  chain,  his  carpenters  made 
a  centre,  over  which  the  bricklayers  turned  a  single 
arch  of  nine  inches  only  in  thickness,  without  span- 
drels or  other  external  support,  its  extrados  being  i 
curve  parallel  to  its  intrados  at  a  distance  of  ooly  nine 
inches.  It  is  a  perfectly  round  and  beautiful  piece  of 
construction.  During  an  absence  from  home,  he 
desired  another  to  be  built  like  it ;  the  self  sufficient 
workmen  varied  the  curve  to  give  it  more  room  in  iu 
haunches,  or  a  more  graceful  curve,  and  on  strikiog 
the  centre  it  fell. 

Arches  cannot  be  turned  without  certain  timber  Ce^ 
frames  called  centres,  which  are  erected  in  the  aper- 
tures of  the  Bridges  to  carry  the  voussoirs  or  arch 
stones  till  the  key-stone  forms  the  complete  arciii  and 
the  centring  is  removed.  Of  the  importance  of  sLl- 
fully  constructed  centring,  and  of  the  superiority  of 
those  designed  by  English  artists  over  those  of  France, 
we  may  instance  that  on  striking  the  centres  of  tbe 
Bridge  at  Neuilly,  Perronet  admits  that  the  arch  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  French  feet  span  sunk  twentr- 
three  inches  ;  and  at  Mantz  of  the  same  aperture,  the 
sinking  was  twenty  inches  and  a  half.  In  Britain  do 
such  imperfections  have  been  known.  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  and  Waterloo  are  instances  to  the  contranr, 
although  the  centrings  of  the  two  latter  aie  far  from 
models  of  perfection.  In  the  largest  arches  constructed 
of  wrought  stone  under  the  directions  of  experienced 
men,  the  sinking  has  been  scarcely  discernible.  Ib 
the  Bridges  of  Dunkeld  of  ninety  feet  span,  of  Ton- 
gueland  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  Aberdeen 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  all  by  Mr.  Telford,  the 
sinking  has  never  exceeded  three  inches.  The  supe- 
riority also  of  the  English  method  of  lowering  the 

-  *  '^  Et  e  confeuo  soI^f  catenarite  ttmt  fvmicn  sht  arcu  tegy- 
timi  :  et  ntjuscitnque  aUerins Jlg-wrte  arema  idSeo  nc* /JnrArr,  f0^  ■ 
iUius  crasxitie  qumdam  catcnarin  incitum  n/.** 
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BRIDGE,  centres  by  wedges  over  tMt  of  tbe  French,  as  more 
'  fally  described  hereafter^  is  as  apparent  as  their  con* 
struction. 

A  good  and  efficient  centre  for  an  arch  requires 
great  skill  in  its  formation.     It  must  be  constructed 
of  the  exact  figure  of  the  arch,  convex  as  the  arch  is 
concave^  to  receive  it  as  on  a  mould.    It  should  also 
be  constructed  of  a  strength  more  than  barely  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  weight  of  the  arch,  and  capable  of 
resisting  all  change  of  form  during  the  building  of  the 
arch.     It  should  be  cqyable  of  being  easily  and  safely 
removed,  and  designed  so  that  its  timbers  may  be 
rendered  as  serviceable  as  possible  after  having  per- 
formed its  occupation.  As  examples  to  the  student  we 
shall  give  engravings  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  centres, 
tntre  of        The  centre  designed  by  Smeaton  for  the  Coldstream 
•l'istre:im  Bridge  is    on   the    best    principles ;    see   plate  IX. 
ids:e-        fig  1,  the  scantlings  are  contrived  to  suit  the  general 
scantlings  of   timber,   as   was  always   his  practice^ 
with  the  view  of  saving  labour,  and   of  leaving  the 
timber  in  as  useful  a  state  as  possible  when  it  was 
done  with.     His  own  description  of  this  centre  is  the 
best   illustration  of  the  engraving.    "  What   I    had 
therefore  in  view,*'  says  this  able  engineer,  '•  was  to 
distribute  the  supporters  equally  under  the  burden, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  such  a  geometrical  con- 
nection throughout  the  whole,  that  if  any  one  pile,  or 
row  of  piles  should  settle,  the  mcumbent  weight  would 
be  supported  by  the  rest.     With  respect  to  the  scant- 
lings, I  did  not  so  much  contrive  how  to  do  with  the 
least  quantity  of  timber,  as  how  to  cut  it  with  the  lea$t 
waste ;   for,  as  I  took  it  for  granted  the  centre  would 
be  constructed  of  cast  country  fir,  I  have  set  down  the 
scantlings,  such  as  they  usually  are,  in  whole  balks  or 
cut  in  two  lengthways."    (See  his  Reports,  vol.  iii, 
p.  236.)    The  arch  which  it  carried  was  of  stone,  its 
chord  sixty  feet  eight  inches,  versed  sine  eighteen  feet, 
and  width  across  the  vertex  twenty-five  feet.     The 
centring  consisted  of  five  frames  or  ribs  constructed  as 
shewn  in  the  plate, 
itre  by        Fig.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  represents  that  of  Conon 
.  Tel-       Bridge  designed  by  Mr.  Telford.  It  is  a  good  example 
^'  of  the  same  kind  of  construction.    The  chord  is  sixty- 

five  feet,  and  versed  sine  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches, 
itres  by       Figs.  3  and  4  are  the  centrings  of  the  Bridge  of 
ronet      Neuilly  by  Perronet,  compared  with  those  of  Waterloo 
Rcnnie.  ^y  Rennie.     The  former  is  eminently  defective,  for  if 
it  was  loaded  at  A  and  B,  it  must  rise  at  C.     The 
sinking  of  the  arch  is  another  proof.  Perronet*s  other 
centres  are  all  equally  defective  in  constructive  prin- 
^t^  of     ciple.     That  of  Waterloo,  fig.  4,  is  a  copy  of  those 
terloo     used  at  Blackfriars,  which  were  found  less  defective 
Iffe.         than  Perronet*s,  and  of  a  judicious  combination  ;  but 
it  is  overloaded  with  timber  and  iron,  is  a  very  expen- 
sive construction,  and  does  not  contain  a  principle  to 
resist  change  of  force  when  partially  loaded,  as  it  must 
be  when  the  arch  is  building ;  for  a  load  at  A  must  rise 
at  C,  as  was  found  in  both  Blackfriars  and  Waterloo, 
where  the  defect  was  assisted  by  loading  the  crown        The  road-wa 
at  the  centre,  previous  to  building  the  haunch  of  the     paved  like  the 
arch,  which  is  but  a  clumsy  and  unscientific  way  of    side  ;  and  in  tt 
combating  the  difficulty,  as  the  centre  still  undergoes     roads. 
a  continual  change  of  form  during  its  progressive        The  archivol 
loading.  The  arch  under  such  circumstances,  of  course,    usters,  cornices 
participates  in  this  change  of  form,  and  its  stability    are  matters  of 
is  thereby  impaired.  general  princip 
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